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Lake  Tanganijika. 
By  Edw,  Coode  Hoee,  Master  JFarmer. 

(Ku;id  at  the  Evening  fleeting,  Xovember  28tli,  1881.) 
Maps,  p.  G4. 
I3f  MsiToh  1877  I  was  appoititcl  to  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
pioneer  expedition  in  Central  Africa;  to  myself  was  coinmittod  more 
Mpeci&lly  the  oaro  of  such  Bcientific  observations  as  could  be  carried  out 
amidst  our  varioua  duties,  the  survey  of  tho  lake,  and  the  marine 
department  of  the  Missioiu  To  aid  mo  in  this  work,  I  was  introduced  hy 
the  late  Dr.  Mullens  t^>  your  Society »  and  received  from  tho  late 
Commander  George  sucli  information  as  enabled  me  to  use  with  effect  the 
meteorological  instnimeuta  with  which  we  were  provided,  and  esj^)ecially 
a  moet  careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  hypsometrical  apparatus,  by 
aid  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  produce  a  section  of  the  country  in 
addition  to  my  map  of  the  route.  I  have  presented  to  tho  Society  a 
tiiro  years'  series  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  Ujiji,  and  a 
tliree  months'  seriea  made  at  Kirasa*s,  in  tho  Mtikondokwa  valley.  Mer- 
curial l>arometers  have  also  since  been  set  up  at  Urambo  and  at  Uguha. 

^oad  to  the  Lake, — Tho  road  wc  were  to  take,  though  parallel  to  sorae 
03LteBt  with  what  might  b©  called  the  old  road  used  by  Cameron  and 
Stanley*  was  in  fuct  almost  entirely  new.  Tho  portions  from  Saadani 
to  Mpwapwa,  avoiding  the  Makata  swamp,  were  taken  on  the  reeom- 
m^indation  of  Mr.  Roger  Price,  who  had  made  a  preliminary  journey 
fio  fur;  and  the  portion  leading  through  the  territory  of  the  chief 
Mixambo  was  determined  on  with  the  twofold  pnrjiose  of  avoiding  the 
Arab' settlement  of  Unyanyembe,  and  of  opening  friendly  negotiations 
with  Mirambo, 

More  than  this,  wo  were  to  introduce  a  new  (for  Central  Africa,  at 
Icas^)  system  of  transimrt^ — bullock  waggons. 

Landing  at  Saadani  in  June,  we  at  once  oommenced  training 
bullocks  for  this  service,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  July  wo  really  started 
for  the   interior  with   our  bullock   train.      Succeeding  eventually  in 
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reachmg'Kirasa,  tho  bullock  transport  camo  to  an  end  by  tbo  deatti 
of  thesp  animals  by  the  tsetse  fly.  Every  other  difficulty  had  been 
oyerfjume  for  150  miles  of  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  and 
onTj*  m  respect  of  the  fatal  tsetse  can  this  experiment  bo  called  a  failure. 
_  Keturaing  eventually  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  transport  by  porters,  the 
itsmaining  part  of  the  journey,  namely  from  Mpwapwa  to  Ujiji,  was 
•  accompli  shed  in  S7  days,  a  jonrney  which,  considering  the  amount  of 
goods  carried  and  the  now  experience  to  bo  bought,  bivs  not  yet  been 
BTU"i>ftssed.    Wo  arrived  at  Ujiji  on  tlio  23rd  August,  1878, 

I  think  there  has  boon  much  misapprehenBion  in  England  with 
regard  to  this  old  road.  At  one  of  your  meetings  in  December  last  year 
it  was  stated,  in  compariDg  it  with  another  road,  that  a  caravan  joume}' 
from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji  occupied  six  months,  and  that  the  rate  for  tmns- 
port  of  goods  was  about  400Z.  per  ton ;  whereas  the  fact  was,  our  first 
real  caravan  journey  was  accomplished  in  116  days,  or  less  than  four 
months,  the  second  in  99  days,  and  I  havo  ujysclf  walked  over  the 
same  rood  in  62  consocxitivo  or  50  marching  days,  Tho  400Z,  per  ton 
represented  not  mere  transport,  hut  most  exceptional  loss. 

Again,  in  the  Time»  of  tho  27tli  of  March  1870  it  was  stated  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  steam  power  on  Lake  Kyassa  and  tho  river 
Zambesi,  tho  jonniey  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Quilimano  might  be 
accomplished  in  45  days,  and  to  London  in  75  days,  and  tho  writer  was 
apparently  ignorant  of  tho  fact  tliat,  nearly  a  year  before,  the  first  party 
we  despatched  from  Ujiji  by  tlie  old  road  reached  the  coast  in  45  days, 
the  letters  reaching  London  in  78  days.  Of  this  route  I  have  made  a 
map  and  secliom  Tho  latitudes  of  various  points  have  been  fixed  by 
meridian  observations  of  stars  north  and  south.  On  my  recent  journey 
to  tho  coast  I  measured  the  road  distance  of  each  day*B  journey  by 
means  of  a  perambulator  which  I  constructed  at  Ujiji, 

The  moist  and  luxuriant  coast  region,  the  scrubby  plains  and  harsh 
thorny  jungles  of  eastern  and  western  Ugogo,  with  the  beautiful  forest 
dividing  them,  tho  step  on  to  the  forest  plateau  of  Uyansi  and  Unjamwesi, 
tho  growing  luxuriance  of  the  Tanganpka  %vateished,  I  cannot  hero 
describe ;  I  hope  to  do  so  Boine  day,  together  with  the  sioprising  advances 
to  be  observed  in  the  arts  and  industries  and  in  social  order  amongst  tho 
natives  as  wo  proceed  further  inland. 

General  Description  of  (he  Xa/i'c.  — Lake  Tanganyika  is  330  miles  in 
length,  with  a  coast-lino  of  900  miles,  and  its  depth  is  hitherto  ub- 
fathomed.  A  survey  spreading  over  such  distances,  although  of  two 
years'  continuance,  mxist  necessarily  he  but  a  rough  one. 

Various  theories  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  disposal  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  water  which  drain  into  the  Tanganyika,  such  as 
enormous  evaporation,  Bubterranean  outlet,  &c.,  Sec  What  I  have  ti> 
remark  on  this  point  embraces  no  theory,  but  is  a  simple  account  of  ob- 
Bcrv'atioBS  made  during  my  residence  upon  the  lake  shores,    I  found  the 
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lake  to  1)0  2700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  at  the  time  of  our  arrival 
An^bfi  and  nativea  alike  agreed  in  informing  me  that  its  waters  were  slowly 
but  snrely  rising,  and  had  been  doing  ho  for  some  length  of  time.  Bnt  a 
close  obeervation  on  my  part  failed  to  ascertain  any  rise,  and  desiring  to 
oblAin  accnrate  information  on  the  snbjeet,  I  erected,  in  March  1879,  a 
water  gauge  on  the  shores  at  UJiji^  By  the  27th  of  May  I  found 
that  tbo  waters  had  fallen  2  feet,  and  they  continued  to  fall  nntil,  in 
August  1880,  they  reached  a  point  10  feet  4^  inches  below  my  original 
watermark*  Most  evident  signs  of  the  receding  of  the  waters  might  bo 
ieen  all  round  the  shores  of  the  lako,  in  belts  of  dead  timber  and  bleached 
Toek,  The  Arabs  were  agreed  that,  shortly  before  onr  arrival,  the  Luknga 
obstruction  was  broken  away,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  these 
leports,  and  from  personal  observation,  that  tho  lake  had  been  rising 
giadaally  for  a  long  turm  of  years,  until  the  force  of  water  carried  away 
thai  obetmction,  and  tho  Lukuga  river  became  the  veritable  outlet  of  the 
lake.  That  the  evaporation  was  sufficient  in  some  years  to  maintain  the 
lake  at  a  level  is  very  likely  the  case,  but  the  loss  from  this  cause  would 
be  crercome  in  heavy  rainy  seasons  by  the  larger  accumulation  of 
mcoming  waters,  and  the  lake  would  increase.  The  rainy  seasons  are 
extremely  diiTerent  in  different  years  ;  hence  a  few  successive  wet  years 
would  cause  an  unusual  rising  of  the  lake  waters,  such  as  seemed  to 
hmve  ocscurred  just  before  our  arrival.  I  am  oonvineed  that  tho  lake 
funrer,  or  at  any  rate  for  very  many  years,  was  at  such  a  height  as  just 
tefiire  that  time.  But  this  is  quite  apart  from  any  geological  evidence 
of  the  different  state  of  things  in  reroute  ages. 

I  have  been  understood  to  connect  the  changes  of  the  water  level  of 
l^angaiiyika  with  earthquake  movements.  This  I  did  not  intend  to  do, 
hat  merely  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  thoorj^,  and  tho  probability 
that  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  in  reality  a  vast  chasm  caused  by  volcanic  or 
earthquake  movement,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  move- 
ment is  not  uncommon  even  now. 

Borne  twenty  years  ago,  the  Arabs  informed  me  that  an  extraordinary 
dtstoxbance  of  the  lake  waters  occurred,  a  long  line  of  broken  water 
betng  Been  bubbling  and  reeking  M*ith  steam.  Tho  next  moniiug  all 
was  tranquil,  but  the  shore  was  strewed  ivith  fragments  of  a  substance 
retiembling  bitumen,  a  specimen  of  which  I  havo  deposited  with  jomt 
Society.  The  first  severe  tihock  of  earthquake  I  felt  ni3"self  at  Ujiji  waa 
at  9  r.M.on  the  10th  of  August,  1880,  w^hich  shook  tho  house  considerably, 
Ther«  had  been  two  or  three  slight  shocks  at  the  same  time  in  the 
previous  year,  but  on  this  occasion  tho  succeeding  vibrations  lasted  for 
iwo  or  tlu*ee  months  longer  at  intervals.  There  seemed  to  be  a  line  of 
vibration  through  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  I  observed  a  crack  iu  the 
earth  right  through  the  town  of  Ujiji,  extending  for  two  or  three  miles 
in  broken  intervals  in  this  directiou.  Captain  Carter,  of  tho  Belgian 
ezpeditioxi,  also  noticed  a  shock  of  earthquake  at  about  this  period 
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in  SontlierB  TTojamwesi,  and  Mr.  Thomgoiit  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  expedition,  reports  a  shock  at  Kapufi's,  on  the  Lofii  nvcrj  on 
April  12th,  about  4  p.m. 

Although  of  such  large  extent,  and  of  Bticli  variety  of  aspect,  there  is  a 
general  samenefis  in  the  Tanganyika  Bcenery;  the  whole  basin  forms  in 
fact  a  vast  chasm  enclosed  within  mouotain  ranges  or  cliflfs,  tenninating 
in  elevated  plateaux,  a  few  lower  lands  interveniug,  natural  gaps  in 
the  ranges,  banks  and  deltas  formed  by  eroding  torrents,  and  in  a  few 
localities,  such  as  at  Ujiji  and  elsewhere,  a  strip  of  shelving  beach  in  an 
eaat  and  west  direction  breaks  the  general  north  and  south  line  of  the 
lake*  North  of  Ujiji  the  surrounding  mountains  approach  the  lake 
flhore  with  hut  a  small  interval  of  low  undulating  hills,  and  have  the 
iippearance  of  meeting  some  distance  north  of  the  lake,  as  described  by 
-Captain  Speke, 

The  extreme  north  end,  however,  is  low  alluvial  Iand»  with  banks  of 
reed  and  papyrus ;  following  the  general  rule  on  the  lake,  which  is,  that 
Ijordering  a  shore  trending  east  and  west,  an  expanse  of  shallow  water 
and  a  low  beach  are  usually  found,  as  though  the  shore  had  been  washed 
down  gradually  l>y  the  waves.  In  some  places,  however,  this  is  a 
bringing  down  and  depositing  of  matters  by  rivers.  The  peninsula  of 
Ubwari  is  simply  a  long  ridge  ascending  steeply  from  the  lake  on  all 
sides, 

I  found  the  southern  half  of  the  Burton  Gulf  to  be  very  shallow, 
obtaining,  on  sounding,  only  ^out  or  five  fathoms  of  water  right 
across  it. 

The  isthmus  of  Ukaramba  is  formed  of  low  hills,  and  behind  Ubwari 
there  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  lower  liind  between  the  lake  and  the 
juountains,  which  again  approach  the  shore  at  Goma.  The  lofty  and 
level  horizon  of  the  Goma  hills  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  lake,  Alwut 
half  the  year  it  is  visible  from  Ujiji,  on  a  clear  day»  though  40  miles 
distant,  and  the  streams,  descending  to  the  lake  down  these  lofty  hill- 
sides, may  be  plainly  seen  like  silver  threads.  The  paths  to  the  villager, 
which  are  placed  on  the  ridges  and  peaks  of  these  hills,  are  in  some 
places  mere  flights  of  steps.  Though  molested  by  several  of  the  lake 
tribes,  the  Wagoma  are  a  spirited  and  industrious  race^  ^iid  have  grand 
resources  further  inland  in  a  rich  ivory  country,  of  Avhich  little  is  yet 
known. 

The  country  of  Ugnha,  with  its  bay  of  islands,  its  Lukuga,  and  its 
Plymouth  Eock  Mission  Station,  forms  a  decided  gap  in  the  rim  of  the 
lake  basin ;  as  such  it  has  fonned  hitherto  the  natural  gateway  to  the 
regions  lieyond,  for  those  who  have  penetrated  these  regions,  and  as  such 
a  position  of  much  importance  both  to  missionaries  and  travellers. 

Moving  south  along  this  west  coast,  the  Mountains  approach  the  lake 
again  gradually  till  the  aspect  of  the  steep  shores  of  Goma  is  repeated  in 
the  rich  and  populous  districts  of  Marungu  and  Itawa.     Another  gap  at 
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the  Cuneron  bays,  and  we  approach  tlie  loftiest  barriers  of  the  lako  at 
tlio  sonth  end. 

From  the  Lofu  riTor  round  by  capes  Kalambwe  and  Pambete  to  the 
dbtrict  of  Kituta,  the  gloriona  undcrcliff  uf  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  repro- 
duced on  a  gigantic  scale  and  with  tropieal  vegetation.  The  airy  but 
still  luxuriant  do^^nis  above  aflbrd  some  splendid  and  healthy  localitiea 
amongst  which  the  London  Missionary  Society  are  about  to  select  a  site 
£»r  another  station,  at  a  point  which  will  be  the  Tanganyika  terminus  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  road  between  the  two  lakes. 

The  entrance  to  the  Lofu  river  is  itself  worthy  of  separate  descrip- 
UauL  It  is  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  northern 
coast  of  Ulnngu  and  the  south-east  comer  of  Itawa.  With  the  wiml 
eaat,  or  anywhere  from  east  to  north,  there  is  a  very  nasty  chop  on  a  bai 
considerably  outside  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  considered  the  actual 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  embouchure  itself  is  not  visible  until  one 
o^ntea  close  upon  it;  then»  turning  sharp  round  to  the  southward,  a 
hoantifnl  gap  in  the  coast^line  opens  to  view  a  broad  and  deep  entranoo. 
Where  there  are  sheltered  points  in  the  river  banlcs^  there  the  long 
^vaU^-grass  and  papyrus  accumulate  in  thick  masses  of  very  bright 
green,  which  are  so  fresh  and  flourishing  and  clear  of  tlebris  as  to  add 
connderably  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  instead  of  the  conti-ary,  which  is 
more  generally  the  case  on  the  lake  shores.  Steep  verdant  slopes  rise  up 
on  every  side,  broken  by  gullies  choked  with  dense  vegetation,  and  oon- 
ducting  smaller  streams  into  the  general  outlet. 

There  is  no  expanse  of  river  to  be  seen  here.  Sailing  into  the 
entrance^  one  appears  to  be  only  running  up  into  an  inlet  with  large 
mnirn  of  water-grass  at  its  head  and  hills  beyond;  but  as  we  advanoe^ 
llie  xigzag  reaches  of  the  river  disclose  in  succession  vista  after  vista, 
all  of  similar  aspect,  until,  tuming  again  wostwarG,  a  vast  gap  or  basin 
|ireBents  itself,  forming  one  of  the  mcist  beantiful  ^iglits  I  have  yet 
beheld  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  A  long  winding  lake,  from  which  ascend, 
ivith  more  or  less  intervening  lowlands,  immense  hills,  with  for  the 
moat  part  clear  straight  sky-lines,  showing  the  edges  of  the  table-lands 
above.  On  the  southern  side,  a  long  and  gentle  rise  from  the  water- edge 
to  the  steeper  hillside  is  covered  with  Tillages  and  extensive  gardens. 
Here  one  may  walk  for  miles  through  field  after  field  of  waving  com  and 
rioe,  Westwanl,  the  valley  narrows  towards  the  more  confined  spac^  of 
the  incoming  waters,  but  the  outlet,  w*hore  we  ha^l  now  just  arrived,  is 
quite  hidden  at  a  short  distance.  The  whole  thing  is  on  so  extensive 
a  scale  that  I  could  not  on  the  spot  realise  the  sense  of  confinement  which 
the  description  may  seem  to  indicate.  But  wo  were  to  be  much  disap- 
]Hiintcd ;  each  xigscag  hitherto  had  in  due  course  permitted  that  progress 
which  at  first  sight  it  seemed  to  deny  ;  now,  with  the  view  all  open  and 
promising,  wo  were  brought  to  a  stand  behind  a  dense  mass  of  floating 
\  cg^tation,  which  proved  to  us  quite  impassable,  and  here  we  were  com- 
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pollod  to  moor  the  boat.  On  a  closer  inspection  of  tho  barrier  I  was  con- 
vinced til  at  I  could  cut  a  channel  for  the  entrance  of  a  vobsoI  in  two  or 
throe  days  with  a  gaog  of  ten  or  twelve  men  with  tools :  a  channel  which 
wonld  ho  finally  thoroughly  cleared  by  tho  force  of  the  water  when  it 
was  once  opened.  The  river  now  flows  clear  and  deep  beneath*  During 
my  second  visit,  a  goo<l-sized  boat,  belonging  to  a  party  of  Wajiji,  was 
dragged  ot?er  the  floating  vegetation  by  main  force.  This  I  tried  on  my 
first  vieitj  but  had  not  men  enough  for  any  great  effort. 

The  country  of  Fipa  in  continnation  presents  a  lofty  but  less  perpen- 
dionlar  front  to  tho  lake,  tho  land  being  broken  into  tree -clothed  hills 
and  ridges,  gradually  rising  to  the  great  inland  heights,  an  aspect 
contiiiued  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Musamwira.  Then  the  Kawondi  Moun- 
tains and  the  lofty  peaks  of  Cape  Kungwe  frown  upon  the  lake  in  suhlimo 
grandeur,  broken  only  by  immense  and  beautiful  chinos,  through  which 
descend  tho  watercourses  from  the  heights,  tumhliog  down  in  refreshing 
casc4i(leB  and  waterfalls.  Further  noi*th,  the  mountains,  more  or  less 
broken,  again  recede,  leaving  tho  eastern  gap  in  the  rim  of  the  lake 
basin  in  which  Ujiji  is  situated. 

The  map  of  tho  lake,  which  I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
the  Society,  is  the  result  of  my  own  survey  hased  upon  latitudes  by 
meridian  altitudes  of  stars  north  and  soutli,  and  compass  bearings  wHth 
:an  error  of  compass  allowed  by  my  own  observations  of  11°  west  at  Ujiji, 
increasing  gradually  to  14°  west  at  the  south  end  of  tho  lake  ;  most  of  the 
principal  points  giving  the  general  outline  being  laid  down  from  bearings 
by  azimuth  compass  on  shore,  all  the  detail  fiDed  in  by  the  boat's  compass. 
The  coast  of  Ulungu  was  surveyed  with  special  care*  The  exceptions  to 
a  full  survey  of  every  bend  in  the  coast  at  the  south  end  are  the  portions 
from  Pambete  to  the  Lofu,  and  from  Musi  to  Cape  Kipimbwe. 

The  weather  was  frequently  unfavourable  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions, but  still  many  good  latitudes  were  obtained.  M}^  boat^s  compass 
was  a  largo  one,  fitted  in  a  proper  binnacle,  and  freqtient  corapanson 
with  a  compass  on  shore  proved  it  to  be  accurate.  The  names  of  various 
places  were  obtained  by  careful  inquiry  of  natives  on  the  spot*  I  had 
no  Ujiji  pilot  with  mo  to  volunteer  uncertain  information.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  my  work  I  was  unable  to  take  extensive  soundings,  but  I  have 
frequently  found  no  bottom  with  the  168  fathoms  of  lino  I  carried 
with  me. 

Natives. — In  describing  tho  natives  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
I  have  to  deal  with  ten  distinct  tribes,  with  their  separate  national 
peculiarities  and  customs,  all  of  which  I  cannot  here  enter  upon.  That 
these  tribes  aro  what  wo  commonly  term  savages  I  cannot  deny,  but  I 
say  that  there  aro  manifestations  of  civilisation  amongst  these  people 
which  we  should  do  well  to  recognise.  Wo  see  this  especially  in  the 
advance  they  have  made  in  the  utilisation  of  the  produce  of  their  country. 
they   work  their  own  iron  and  copper  extenBivoly^  producing  a  great 
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Taiidiy  of  weapons  and  articles  both  of  utility  and  omamunt.  Salt  is 
cttieliiUy  prepared  in  the  localities  producing  it,  and  distributed  thore- 
trom  Ha  ma  article  of  barter  all  over  the  hike.  Paliu  oil  is  largely 
inrapiuned  in  Ujiji  and  Urundi,  and  dlfitributed  in  the  same  way;  in 
localities  producing  china  clay  and  other  valuable  materials,  there  are 
iMTgB  patter^^  works.  One  of  the  islands  of  Uguha  and  a  place  in  Uuira 
ars  fktDOus  in  this  respect.  Eua  and  ^lanyuoma  produce  artistic  iron 
work,  und  the  famous,  grass  or  palm-fibre  cloth.  The  dairy  farms  of 
Oilia  send  well-known  packages  of  buttt-r,  and  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
lake  put  np  the  parcels  of  dried  fish  wliieh  are  sent  far  and  wide  through- 
uut  the  country.  This  fishing  industiy  is  a  very  extensive  one.  The 
Wartindi  have  small  catamarans,  made  of  four  or  live  trunks  of  the  pith- 
troo  Btmng  together,  from  which  they  angle  for  inediuni-sizod  fish.  But  tho 
iBOte  extensive  work  goes  on  at  night  in  little  hoUowed-out  log  canoes, 
Qpwmrds  of  200  of  which  I  have  counted  at  one  time ;  each  canoe  with 
Its  fire  to  attract  the  tin}"  fish,  which  are  caught  in  large  haod-net?, 
Tlift  seine  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  the  lake,  and  for  the  larger  fish 
immense  wicker  traps  are  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Cotton  cloth  is  also  made 
«il  several  places,  and  the  various  woods  and  barks  are  utilised  largely 
for  imrlicular  purposes — one  kind  for  canoes,  another  for  spear  shafts, 
A  third  for  mortars*  a  fimrth  for  pestles,  6:q, 

The  division  of  labour  thuB  indicated  iB  evidence  that  amongst  these 
tribes  there  is  a  wholesome  system  of  co-operation,  which  is  tho  begin- 
sjing  of  better  things.  Still,  amidst  all  this,  they  have  been  for  years 
isolated  from  the  outer  world  ;  and,  remembering  this,  I  consider  the 
fimidl  advance  they  have  thus  made  to  be  moat  remarkable.  A  compa- 
riaon  of  therewith  the  poor  degraded  people  of  the  coast  regions  shows  a 
wide  difference.  Most  of  these  interior  tribes,  for  instance,  live  in  well- 
eqgaxuiied  villages,  in  which  considerable  social  order  is  maintained. 

The  Central  African  natives  arc  in  the  iron  age,  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  stone  implements  have  been  as  yet  discovered  by  any  traveller, 
I  have  hrought  two  pieces  of  stone,  which  it  remains  for  those  more 
skilled  than  myself  in  such  matters  to  prove  whether  they  are  stone 
implements  or  not.  They  were  given  to  me  by  Mr,  Hutley,  who  de- 
scribee them  as  being  found  froDi  time  to  time  by  tho  natives,  particu- 
larly in  shallow  parts  of  the  lake,  but  sometimes  on  shore.  They  seem 
to  be  qtdte  ignomnt  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  produced,  but 
n^gaid  them  with  great  reverence  as  representatives  or  messengers  from 
tbeir  deceased  ancestors,  storing  them  carefully  away  in  little  huts  or 
fasaketSy  carefully  secured  from  damage.  The  only  use  I  can  suggest  for 
tbose  fitoncs  is  that  of  weights  on  sticks  used  in  cultivation,  as  employed 
by  the  Hottentots,  but  the  natives  have  no  Icnowledgo  of  their  former  usc- 

Ibave  brought  home  specimens  of  arms,  pottery,  liasket- work,  cotton, 
bark,  and  palm-fibre  cloths,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  lake  water,  the 
water  of  the  hot  springs  of  Ugnha,  palm  oil,  mpufu  oil,  cotton,  tobacoo. 
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cliina  clay,  and  the  salt  of  Uvinsa  and  Ugogo,  which  may  he  seen  at 
the  London  Miseionary  Society*8  innsenm* 

Climate^  Profiucf 8, —The  lake  is  stihject  to  fre^|nent  etornis,  eBpecially 
from  south,  south-east,  and  south- west,  lasting  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
clays,  and  leaving  a  heavy  swell,  which  proves  a  grout  hiod ranee  to  naviga- 
tion. At  the  changes  of  monsoon,  TiohiJiit  stjnalls  from  tho  north  and 
north-west  sweep  over  tho  lake,  making  canoe  work  dangerous,  and  raising 
at  times  a  terrible  cross  sea.  During  this  unsettled  weather  immense 
masses  of  rain-clouds  hang  ahout  the  hilhtups  snrrotinding  the  lake  ; 
waterspouts  are  frequent  at  these  times,  and  my  hoat  w^ae  once  completely 
t^imed  over  on  the  shore  hy  a  whirlwind  which  swept  over  Ujiji  from 
the  westward.  After  having  heen  round  tho  world  two  or  three  times, 
1  have  never  witnessed  sueh  wondrouH  cloud  sceiK^ry  and  majestic  effects 
of  thunder  and  lightning  ag  on  Tanganyika,  But  a  small  proportion  of 
rain,  however,  is  discharged  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake,  tho  clouda 
Ixniig  tapped  by  the  suiTOUnding  hills,  down  whicli  the  resulting  torrents 
pour  into  the  lake. 

The  plants  cultivated  for  food  on  the  lake  shore  are  rice,  manioc 
{Ja(ropha)t  Kaffir  eora  (Molats  sortjhnm),  two  kinds  of  ground  nuts,  the  oil 
of  which  is  excellent,  maize,  tileysi  {EhuBine  corovana}^  pumpkin,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  sugar  cane,  while  the  castor  oil,  tamarind,  cotton,  tomato, 
and  eucumher  grow  wild  around  nearly  every  village. 

The  oil- palm  is  met  with  both  at  Ujiji,  Uruiidi,  and   at  tho  south 

end  of  the  lake,  the  Kaphia  iu  several  luxuriant  localities,  tho  Borassus 

largely  on   the   margin  of  the  Malagarasi   river,   the   screw- palm   in 

Ugnha,  and  a  single  coco-nut-tree  flourishes  in  the  garden  of  an  Arab 

I     at  Ujiji. 

^P  Amongst  the  useful  timber  trees  maj^  be  specially  noticed  the  gigantic 
mvtile,  out  of  winch  the  canoes  are  hewn,  and  the  Mininga  or  African 
teak,  lignum-vitfc,  ebony;  a  variety  of  wockIs  useful  for  smaller  pur- 
poses aro  also  to  be  found,  and  are  worked  by  the  natives. 

Extensive  tracts  of  country  on  the  lake  shore  are  still  freely  roamed 
over  by  the  larger  African  animals:  two  distinct  kinds  of  crocodile  were 
seen.  Immense  flocks  of  water-fowl  abound  in  the  river  mouths  and 
pools,  amongst  which  are  noticcahle  the  sacred  and  the  black  ihis,  three 
kingfishers  (a  large  dull-col ouied  bird,  a  black  and  white  speckled 
species,  and  a  tiny  but  most  beautiful  bird  with  a  prevailing  colour  of 
j)ea.cock  blue).  Stanley's  water  hyenas  turned  out  to  be  otters,  which  are 
frequently  seen  in  quiet  creeks  and  bays.  A  collection  of  twenty-ono 
species  of  shells  from  the  lake  have  been  described  by  Mr,  Smith  in 
the  '  Proceediugs '  of  the  Zoological  Society,  nine  of  them  as  entirely 
now.  The  tsetse  fly  abounds  on  the  lake  shores  from  Ujiji  round  the 
south  end  and  so  up  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Ul>wari. 

Yisil  (o  Miowa. — The  boat  Calahash^  in  which  my  various  voyages  oq 
the  lake  were  made,  was  formerly  used  hy  an  Arab  to  convey  slaves  and 
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imy  across  the  lake ;  I  myself  made  the  sails  and  ringed  hemp  eomewhat 
m  English  faehioD.  One  of  my  first  voyages,  after  a  trip  had  proved  the 
•MiworUunesB  of  my  boat,  was  across  to  Ugnha,  first  visiting  the  interest- 
ing islands  of  Kabesa  and  Kaseugo.  The  former  is  an  oval,  conical  hill, 
tlie  top  of  which  is  250  feet  above  the  lake,  covered  with  large,  rough, 
brolcea  pieces  of  granite,  the  interstices  filled  with  coarse  grass  and 
Imabes^  and  the  summit  crowned  with  a  miniature  forest  of  trees, 
tft]||^6d  in  a  mass  of  creepers. 

After  getting  bearings  here,  I  sailed  round  to  the  north  end  of 

Kftseuge,  where  I  expected  to  find  a  dei>ut  or  settlement,  but  not  a 

vestige  of  such  is  to  Ik3  found.     The  landward  side  of  all  these  islands 

ku  grass,  water-cane,  &c. ;  while  the  weather  sides  are  mustlj  bare, 

Vslng  exposed  to  the  south  and  south-east  winds*     There  are  two  small 

viUsges  upon  the  island,  one  having  about  ten  and  the  other  about 

ttrelve  houses.    Kasenge  is  conspicuous  only  l*ecauso  it  is  different  from 

ftll  the   other  islands,   having  a  smooth,   grass-covered  mound  at  its 

northern  extremity,  while  the  others  are  mostly  rugged  and  tree-covered. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  I  landed  xvt  Mtowa,  on  the  mainland.    Near  the 

knding-place,  a  few  miserable  settlements  of  Wangwana  and  people 

belonging  to  Arab  traders  by  no  means  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  native  village,  half  a  mile  distant,  shows  better  signs  of  life  and 

activity.    Here  I  visited  the  chief,  Kassanga,  jiin.,  whose  acquaintance  I 

bad  previously  made  in  Ujiji.      He  received   me  very  good-naturedly, 

said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  on  my  telling  him  I  wanted  to  look  at 

his  oountry  a  little,  he  said  it  was  open  to  me  and  I  could  go  where  I 

liked.    When  I  returned  to  the  boat  he  came  on  boanl,  and  was  ranch 

pleased    with   some  of   the  white  man's  %vonderfnl   things,   none   of 

irhich,  however,  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  production  of  fii-e  from  a 

match* 

In  the  afternoon,  I  climbed  the  lofty  peak  of  Capo  Kahangwa.  Our 
course  led  us  over  smooth,  rounded  hills,  covered  with  thick,  long  grass, 
ttp  and  through  which  we  pushed  our  way  with  great  labour.  Between 
fescfa  hill  was  a  de€*p  ravine,  generally  containing  a  pleasant  little  running 
stnAOL ;  each  one  a  perfect  strip  of  tropical  scenerj'.  After  a  eteep  climb, 
ths  peak  itself  was  reached,  and  a  splendid  view  rewarded  mo  as  I  t<jok 
a  round  of  bearings  from  Goma  and  across  to  Caj>e  Kungwe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  hills  of  Murungu  in  the  south.  At  our  feet,  and 
between  us  and  the  liver  Lukuga,  lay  tlio  great  plain  on  which  Ruanda, 
the  capital  of  Uguha,  is  situated.  These  hills  are  of  clay-slate,  and  slaty 
sandstone,  with  loc>se  quartz  rich  in  mica.  On  our  return  we  struck  a  path 
which  led  us  back  te  Mtowa,  along  ridges,  avoiding  almost  entirely  the 
deep  ravines  which  had  so  wearied  us.  As  I  passed  through  Kassanga's 
vUlago  on  my  return,  he  came  out  accompanied  by  his  wife,  both  in  full 
eremn^  costume,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which  is  in  both  cases  the 
daborate  head-dress,  so  distinctive  of  the  people  of  Uguha.     Kassanga's 
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wife,  one  of  live  or  six,  was  adorned  with  largo  spiral  wire  bracelets,  and 
anklets  and  necklaces  of  sliells. 

The  next  day  I  walked  over  to  Kttanda,  to  Tisit  Kassauga,  sen.,  who 
is  the  ckief  of  tko  whole  country.  Passing  Kahangwa,  we  skirted  by  a 
devious  path  several  of  thoso  wonderfnl  rounded  Mils,  with  ravines 
deeper  and  more  romantic  than  ever ;  little  tropical  streamlets,  dcexi  in 
rocky  Ijeds,  with  numerous  little  cascades  over  which  the  water  pours 
clear  as  crystal.  Finally  descending  rapidly  to  the  plain,  on  the  other 
Bide  of  which  is  Ruanda,  we  entered  upon  a  flat  expanse  of  black  mud 
cracking  in  the  sun,  and  overgrown  with  rank  grass  and  weeds,  but 
with  very  few  trees  ;  in  the  rains  it  must  be  in  places  a  terrible  morass. 
Ruanda  itself  is  quite  a  wonder  in  these  parts,  and  is  coiiapicuous  on 
tliis  plain  by  a  sprinkling  of  tho  Bombax  or  cotton-tree  in  and  about  it. 
It  consists  of  at  least  400  houses,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  built  so 
regularly  as  to  form  long  streets,  giving  an  unusual  appearance  of  tidi- 
ness to  tho  place.  Considerable  spaces  are  kept  clear  and  swept,  and 
hero  and  there  rudely  carved  posts  with  doubk^faced  human  heads 
serve  to  remind  the  people  of  reverence  due  to  their  departed  ancestors 
— their  guardian  spirits.  The  Uguba  houses  are  built  with  a  fitjuare 
frame  and  all  the  upright  ends  gathered  together  in  a  point  at  tho  top ; 
but  the  thatch  is  ptit  on  so  thickly  that  when  finished  they  present  a 
perfectly  round  beehive  sLape,  with  a  bunch  on  the  top  where  tho 
uppermost  thatching  is  securely  fastened  together. 

I  was  pleased  to  ubserve  in  active  operation  numerous  industries  of  a 
stiporior  kind  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  had  seen  anywhere  else  on 
tho  lake  shores :  x>ottery,  matting,  and  baskets  of  many  kinds,  wooden 
bowls  and  dishes,  and  wooden  dnvm»,  were  tho  chief  articles  manufac- 
f  tured.  There  were  also  blacksmiths  and  coppersmiths,  but  I  tbink  their 
'neighbours,  the  Warua,  supply  them  chiefly  in  metal  wares.  The  people 
appeared  cheerful,  healthy,  and  well-behaved,  I  found  tho  great  Kas- 
sanga  himself  was  absent.  The  people  trooped  together  in  large  numbers 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  white  man,  but  there  was  no  impertinence  or  ill- 
feeling,  only  what  appeared  to  be  a  pleased  curiosity,  I  walked  on  to  an 
Arab  camp  or  settlement— an  assembly  of  small  grass  houses  in  which 
tho  xlrabs  live,  and  smaller  huts  for  their  slaves  and  porters.  Here 
they  assemble  and  arrange  their  caravans  before  proceeding  west' 
ward* 

The  Lnl'uga  Outlet — I  got  Ijack  to  Mto%vajnst  before  sundown,  and 
had  a  long  consultation  with  Kassanga,  jun.,  about  the  Lukuga  river, 
lie  told  mo  I  was  quite  welcome  to  go  there,  but  it  was  a  dangerous 
place,  and  some  Arabs'  boats  had  come  to  grief  in  tho  river.  He 
seriously  warned  me  not  to  attempt  to  reach  the  Lukuga  by  land, 
and  refused  to  send  two  or  tliree  of  his  men  with  me.  I  told  him 
I  should  start  on  the  morrow.  Unfavourable  winds,  however,  in  the 
morning  prevented  my  doing  so,  a  state  of  things  to  which  I  was  e«£ily 
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reoQQoiled  when  I  was  informed  that  Eassanga,  sen,,  was  in  a  village 
close  by»  and  invited  the  white  man  to  go  and  see  him.  I  accordingly 
went  to  a  small  village  half-an-hour*s  walk  distant  in  a  pnblic  place*,  in 
whidh  I  found  quite  an  assemblage  of  richly  dressed  chiefs  and  warriors, 
most  of  them  with  huge  plumes  of  brightly  coloured  feathers  on  their 
iiatd&  They  were  evidently  awaiting  my  arrival  when  I  drew  near  and 
ail  down  in  their  midst*  Kassanga^s  o\vn  big  house  was  close  by,  and  the 
great  man  being  informed  of  my  arrival,  shortly  afterwards  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  is  an  old  man,  but  bears  his  age  well,  being  sleek  and  clean, 
aad  of  cheerful  countenance.  His  manner  was  somewhat  embarrassed, 
but  Tery  friendly ;  he  was  dressed  very  much  plainer  than  most  of  his 
ohie£s,  with  a  plain  calico  loin  cloth,  a  white  tiirban,  a  thick  bunch  of  scarlet 
feathers  on  the  top  of  his  head  iu  front,  whereas  his  inferiors  all  wore 
tboir  feathers  on  the  top  behind.  His  sole  oraament  was  a  necklace  of 
lai^  sheila,  the  very  largest  1  have  seen. 

A  friendly  conversation  ensued  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  him 
imdeiBtand  our  purpose  in  coming  into  Africa,  and  he  replied  that  the 
aotmtry  was  open,  I  could  go  wherever  I  liked.  At  the  conclusion  he 
retired  into  his  hut  and  sent  out  one  of  the  chiefs  with  a  load  of  maize- 
niaal  very  neatly  fastened  up  in  a  leaf  package  all  really  for  transport. 
Thia  was  a  formal  hospitable  welcome  to  his  country. 

Scone  six  months  afterwards  I  had  the  honour  of  escorting  two  of 
my  ooUeagues  to  this  place,  and  Kassanga's  friendship  ever  since  has 
been  proved  genuine  and  lasting*  Mr.  Griffith,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
aUtion»  has,  up  to  the  last  mail,  given  us  most  promising  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  Mission. 

I  started  the  next  afternoon  and  got  well  out  to  windward  towards 
Oape  Knngwe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrible  rocks  on  the  northern  side 
of  Caps  Kahangwa,  a  most  dangerons  shore  during  the  south-east  iirinds 
which  prevail  here.  A  strong  breeze  coming  on  from  the  south,  1  ran  in 
towards  the  Lukuga  entrance.  It  was  rough  work  with  my  inexperi- 
enced men,  especially  this  runniug  down  upon  an  almost  unknown  shore 
in  the  hope  that  I  should  find  a  harbour.  I  was  able  to  recognise  the 
coast  as  I  went  along  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Lukuga 
from  Captain  Cameron's  map,  which  has  proved  in  many  of  its  local 
details  to  be  most  valuable  and  accurate.  I  ran  right  in  the  Lukuga 
about  5.30  p.ii.,  finding  from  three  to  five  fathoms  at  the  enti'anoo. 
As  the  entrance  narrowed  we  found  ourselves  rapidly  swept  in. 
In  the  centre  of  the  swift  current  were  numerous  eddies,  or  calm 
places  in  which  the  boat  seemed  to  halt  for  a  moment  before  being 
swept  on  faster  than  ever.  My  men  were  panic-stricken,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  I  could  get  the  little  work  done  that  I  required 
ftofln  theoL  The  people  of  Kawe  Niangwe's  village  ran  out  in  alarm  at 
aeeing  a  large  boat  being  swept,  as  they  thought,  to  utter  destruction ; 
hat  we  had  no  time  to  attend  to  their  cries,  and,  notwithstanding 
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the  utmost  exGiiion^  wo  were  tlrawo  at  least  one  luilc  down  the  rivor 
before  I  conld  bring  tlie  boat  to  the  bank  and  make  bei*  fast. 

I  at  once  vibited  the  chief  Kawo  Nia^gwe  at  his  village*  I  found 
him  to  be  a  tall,  lively^  cheerftil- looking  man  of  considerable  intelligenoe, 
without  any  of  that  gloomy  mystery  so  frequently  a  hitidrance  to  inter- 
course witli  these  chiefs.  TTo  raadc  and  ansAvered  questions  in  a  straight- 
forward way,  and  did  not  beg.  He  at  once  acquiesced  in  my  request  for 
a  guide  for  tho  Lukuga,  producing  a  sharp-looking  fellow  of  some  social 
rank  named  Mtweta  My-y-ya.  With  this  man  I  titartod  on  Saturday 
morning  to  explore  tho  river,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  done  in  a 
small  native  canoe,  and  not  in  my  own  more  cumberjBorao  boat,  Mtweta 
My-y-ya  brought  with  him  three  little  lads  and  a  large  ^Kit  of  ponibe, 
nor  would  he  provide  any  other  food  though  ho  knew  my  intention  \vas 
to  btop  away  all  night;  my  man  Faragella  who  accompanied  us  also 
neglected  to  provide  food,  notwithstanding  my  protestations  ;  they  both 
anticipated  they  would  tire  me  and  return  the  same  evening,  but  they 
were  disappointed.  We  descended  the  river  to  Stanley's  farthest,  the 
rapids  beyond  being  dangerous  for  our  canoe.  Here  Mtweta  My-y-ya 
thought  I  sliouhl  give  in,  but  landing  at  once,  I  directed  them  to 
prepare  for  the  march,  which  they  all  did  nn willingly.  However,  at 
last,  finding  I  Avas  determined,  they  moored  the  canoe,  and  hid  the 
paddles  and  the  precious  ponihe  in  tho  grass,  doubtless  expecting  to 
return  in  tho  afternoon.  Going  about  half  a  mile,  we  passed  the  river 
liubamba,     Mtweta  My-y-ya  told  mo  that  Stanley  did  not  pass  here. 

I  had  several  good  views  of  the  river  along  the  road,  and  soon  saw 
tbat  tho  rapids  extended  only  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  after  which 
the  river  widened  as  bc^fore,  gently  winding. 

About  two  miles  ^and  a  half  on  my  right  I  crossed  the  river  Msengela, 
two  miles  beyond  that  passed  an  empty  village,  and  then  the  river 
Kawindi,  Soon  after  this  the  tliree  lads  put  their  loads  down  and  declared 
they  would  go  no  further.  Mtweta  My-y-ya  doubtless  thought  this  would 
stop  me,  but  I  was  determined  to  ascend  the  Kiyanja  ridge  to  see  the  river 
and  to  get  observations  for  latitude,  gio  I  shouldered  on©  of  tho  loads,  and 
Mtweta  My-y-ya  was  manly  enough  when  T  put  it  to  him  in  that  way  not 
to  break  his  agi^eement,  and  so  he,  Faragella,  and  myself  proceeded  alone, 
Mtweta  My-y-ya  shortly  afterwards  taking  ray  load  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Wo  were  now  going  along  a  road  which  he  i-aid  led  to  a  fisherman's 
camp,  but  to  get  to  the  ridge  wo  must  leave  this  road  and  strike  across 
country.  This  Mtweta  My-y-ya  hesitated  to  do,  pleading  thorns  and 
w*ild  beasts,  and  various  difficulties,  and  hoping  that  I  might  give  in. 
But  late  in  the  afternoon  %ve  left  the  road  and  struck  straight  across 
for  the  Eiyanja,  Wo  had  already  crossed  the  river  Luamuwa;  by  this 
valley  we  crossed  it  again  ^ — a  most  refreshing  little  stream  —  and, 
stroggling  through  the  jungle,  reached  the  base  of  the  Kiyanja  ridge. 

The  ascent  was  very,  very  steep— a  climb,  in  fact,  necessitating  £re- 
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qneoit  zests ;  but  cacli  halt  brought  ub  to  a  more  extensive  and  glorious 
ootloak  than  the  last*  At  about  800  feet  I  selected  a  camping  placo, 
a&d  the  men  made  me  a  little  but  and  collected  firewood.  I  mounted 
afterwrnrds  about  300  feet  bigber,  from  wbicb  elevation  I  bad  a  bir»3*8- 
©ye  Tiew  of  tbe  Lukuga  river  flowing  far  away  to  tbo  westward.  From 
this  plaoe  I  got  bearings,  and  at  nigbt  tbo  latitude  5^  50',  which,  with 
the  latitude  at  Kawe  Niangwe's  village,  5°  52'  45'\  will  servo  as  a  basis 
lor  a  sketch  of  this  part  of  the  river.  It  would  have  served  tbe  men 
right  to  let  them  hunger,  for  it  was  all  their  own  fault ;  I  had  told  them 
to  bii&g  food.  Mtweta  wandered  about  'and  picked  up  a  few  seeds, 
vhich  he  chewed,  but  they  looked  so  miserable  that  I  gave  thorn  a 
sniaU  allowance  from  my  own  foofb  Tbe  billHido  is  covered  w^ith  tbo 
mme  quartz  and  mica  with  which  tbe  sands  of  tbe  little  river  Ixslow 
sp«rkie.  The  whole  view  from  this  position  is  very  fine  and  ex  ten  si  vo. 
Beyond  lay  the  distant  lake  itself,  l>0Tirided  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  Kungwe ; 
imd  the  winding  reaches  of  tbe  Lukuga  lay  at  our  feet  as  on  a  plain,  a 
olaaiij  defined  and  swift  river,  which,  sweeping  round  the  foot  of  this 
ridge,  in  lost  to  view  among  the  distant  hills  of  Urua.  The  next  morning 
w©  tiampod  back  to  where  we  had  left  tbe  canoe,  and  reached  my  boat 
the  same  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley's  prediction  has  l>een  fulfilled :  recent  news  has  come 
thmt  the  strength  of  tbe  Lukuga  current  ia  slackened,  aud^  provided  witli  a 
■oUil  rocky  sill,  it  will  probably  Ixicome  the  permanent  waste-pipe  of 
the  lake,  maintaining  its  waters  at  a  pretty  constant  level. 

i?irer  Malagarasi — The  river  Malagai*asi,  as  one  of  the  largest  streams 
flowing  into  the  lake  and  situated  near  Ujiji,  naturally  attracted  my 
attention.  I  bad  to  go  to  its  entrance  on  several  occasions  to  cut  timber, 
to  visit  the  young  chief  Mtongoro,  in  order  gradually  to  gain  tbe  con- 
itdenoe  of  tbe  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of  Kawendij  and  twice  to 
terry  pwlies  across  tbe  river. 

In  August  1 879, 1  pulled  up  tbe  river  to  explore.  The  entrance  proper 
ia  through  mazes  of  papyrus  and  pith-tree ;  after  one  mile,  tbo  river 
narmws  between  distinct  forest-clad  banks,  in  many  places  completely 
ooreired  with  a  thick  garment  of  creepers,  then  widening  out  again  into  a 
lafge  expanse,  with  plains  on  the  north  and  low  hills  on  tbo  sontb,  and 
•quantities  of  the  Borassus  palm.  This  placo  is  tbo  haunt  of  immense 
nomberB  of  hippopotami  and  crocodiles,  and  herds  of  bnflalo,  baboons, 
and  other  animals.  Narrowing  again  between  bills  tbo  curi-ent  l>ecame 
airifter  and  the  river  more  confined  as  we  turned  into  the  north-eastt-rly 
xeaches.  At  a  distance  of  5  J  miles  from  the  lake  my  progress  was  stopjied 
by  a  series  of  rapids  formed  by  the  stream  flowing  down  over  largo 
pebbles  and  boulders. 

Bacent  traces  of  the  elephant  and  buffalo  were  seen^  and  tbo  lion  was 
heaid  at  night,  I  estimated  tbe  dimensions  of  the  river,  just  below  the 
fipidii  where  it  is  clearly  defined  between  distinct  banks,  as  foUows : 
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width  500  feet,  average  depth  five  feet ;  giving  a  sectioaial  area  of  2500 
foet,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  4}^  knots  per  hour* 

Two  months  later  I  again  entered  the  river,  and  there  was  thou 
so  little  water  that  I  could  only  get  on©  mile  beyond  the  outran co. 
Before  the  rains  of  1880,  I  again  visited  it ;  the  surface  of  the  lake  was 
then  of  course  much  lower;  I  was  nimhlo  even  to  enter  the  barrier  of 
vegetation  at  the  month,  through  which  the  water  was  slowly  flawing 
in  amall  quantities.  The  flood  caused  by  the  rains  would  doubtless 
excavate  the  bed  deeper,  but  I  think  it  will  be  some  years  before  the 
river  is  ablo  to  bo  again  entered  as  I  had  done. 

Voyage  to  ike  Soutliem  end  of  the  Lake. — In  September  1879^  we  were 
reinforced  at  Ujiji  by  Messrs,  Sonthon  and  Griffith^  and  it  was  determined 
to  occupy  the  two  stations  of  Urambo  and  Plymouth  Eock.  In  the  spring 
of  1880  I  found  opportunity  at  last  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  south 
end  of  the  lake, 

I  started  from  Ujiji  on  the  evening  of  the  ITtli  of  March  with  a  crew 
of  six  Wajijij  two  Zanzibar  men,  and  my  two  boys  Sambo  and  Sievedi. 
Immediately  before  leaving  I  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
Mr.  Thomson's  men  bringing  the  startling  news  that  that  gentleman 
had  returned  to  Mtowa  with  a  total  loss  of  ontfit.  I  hurriedly  got 
together  a  small  quantity  of  wearing  apparel  r\nd  cloth  for  his  use, 
which  I  took  with  me.  Arriving  at  Cape  Kabogo  next  morning,  and 
Kanala  Island  at  4  p.m.  the  next  day,  the  wind  being  %^ery  light,  I  found 
all  well  at  Mtowa,  and  that  the  alarm  about  Mr.  Thomson  was  much 
exaggerated.  The  next  day^  embarking  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  men,  I 
proceeded  on  the  voyage,  crossing  to  Cape  Kungwc,  coasting  the  high- 
lands south  of  that  cape,  exploring  the  pretty  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calabash  river,  running  past  the  pirate's  island  of  Kabogo  with  a 
splendid  fair  breeze  at  night,  and  arriving  at  the  station  of  the  African 
International  Association  in  MuBamwim  on  tlio  evening  of  the  26th* 
Captain  Carter,  of  the  elephant  expedition,  happened  to  be  camped  near 
the  site  of  the  stone  house  which  was  then  being  built,  and  in  true 
sailor-like  fashion  showed  lights  and  shouted  dii'octions  for  the  best 
approach.  After  troublesome  navigation  for  aquai'ter  of  a  mile  through 
18  inches  of  water,  with  the  men  o^vor board  pushing  the  boat,  I  moored 
close  to  the  hill.  Here  we  were  entertained  most  hospitaljly  by  Captain 
Carter  at  his  camp,  and  by  Messrs.  Cambier  and  Popclin  at  the  village  of 
Karema ;  bad  a  ride  upon  Carter's  elephant,  and  finally  started  again  on 
our  voyage  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  March. 

I  was  impressed  very  favourably  with  the  accounts,  and  with  what 
I  saw,  of  the  olophant  work.  The  surviving  animal  was  one  which  for 
many  years  in  India  had  done  no  work,  and  Carter  was  about  to  leave 
Karema  for  the  coast  to  receive  some  more  elephants  from  India  with 
which  he  was  to  start  the  work  of  catching  and  taming  the  African 
ones.    Why  this  work  has  been  abandoned  I  cannot  teU.    It  has  been 
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pftrred  that  waggons  can  "be  got  througlit  but  we  cannot  nse  btiUock 
wttggons  on  account  of  the  tsetse.  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that 
dtphants  can  be  got  throngh,  but  that  they  would  not  answer 
becanae  of  the  immense  labour  and  the  numlter  of  men  required  to 
load  and  unload  them  dail^s  and  Ijecause  of  the  great  weight  conoen- 
tmted  0n  four  points  on  shaky  ground.  By  using  elephant  waggons 
both  difficulties  would  be  done  away  with,  and  both  succesees  usofidly 
oombitied* 

The  work  of  the  African  International  Association  at  Karoma  appeared 
to  be  proceeding  surely  though  slowly*  A  stone  house  of  considerable 
iibe  WBs  being  erected  npon  an  elevation  close  to  the  lake  shore  under 
the  caro  of  Captain  Cambier,  who  I  must  say  appeared  to  m©  to  be 
oarrying  out  the  excellent  instruotions  laid  down  for  the  agents  of 
this  Association  in  a  most  efficient  way.  The  chief  rtsult,  up  to  this 
iime^  of  his  presence  in  that  neigh bonrhood  was  the  evidently  increasing 
prosperity  of  tho  natives  there.  I  had  visited  this  place  some  months 
before  and  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  niisei-able  of 
native  settlements  on  the  lake  shoi^e.  Tho  difference  I  now  observed 
^faa  retuarkable;  the  people  were  well  clothed,  and  I  doubt  if  they  could 
easily  bo  prevailed  upon  voluntarily  to  part  with  the  presence  of  the 
white  men  in  their  midst. 

A  mutual  good  understanding  has  always  existed  upon  tho  lake 
between  ourselves  and  tho  gentlemen  of  this  Association,  and  I  under- 
slajid  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Cambier's  careful  observations  for  the 
most  reliable  longitude  of  a  position  on  tho  lake  shores, 

I  deeply  regret  the  untimely  death  of  Captain  Carter,  in  whom  the 
work  of  exploration  in  Afric^i  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  and  most  efSeient 
men.  Wherever  he  has  passed  in  tho  African  interior  I  believe  an  honest 
SogHshman  can  pass  again,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  share  his  last  resources  with  any  one. 

Proceeding  on  our  voyage  we  coasted  round  the  verdant  neighbour- 
hood called  by  Cameron  Massi  Kambi,  rounded  capes  Kapendi  and 
Mplmbwe,  visiting  tho  few  villages  there»  passed  Capo  Chakuola  and 
enleired  the  Bay  of  Kirando  on  the  evening  of  April  Ist.  Here  we  found 
aSTeral  villages  of  considcrahle  size,  and  immense  farms  with  large  rice 
fieldn.  Tlie  Makomomo  Islands  serv^e  to  enclose  an  excellent  harbour  in 
this  hay  which  at  first  sight  would  api>car  to  afford  a  fine  situation  for 
a  statJon,  but  in  the  rains  I  find  thcro  ^\'i\\  he  a  great  expanse  of  marsh. 
On  the  southern  side,  however,  which  would  more  freqoently  be  the 
weather  side,  the  rising  ground  affords  a  better  site.  Much  more  cultiva- 
tion tft  observed  as  we  proceed  south  and  are  fairly  entered  up  tho  coast 
of  Pip<L  This  is  another  of  the  districts  of  coimtty  ruled  over  by  a 
ehiof  of  importance ;  his  namo  is  Ivapufi.  At  tho  island  of  Kinii  I  first 
lude  tho  friendly  acquaintance  of  the  Fipa  people,  a  man  volunteering  to 
»  on  board  at  night  to  pilot  us  into  a  harbour. 
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I  miist  rapidly  pass  on  Botith  witliout  noticing  all  the  various  bays 
anil  popiilouB  villages  uf  Fipa, 

We  fltopped  on  Sunday  at  Msamba  Island,  evidently  a  well-to-do 
place;  a  half-casttj  spy  kcio  visited  us  and,  as  events  proved,  carried 
no  favourable  account  of  us  to  the  mainland.  Visiting  tlio  large 
village  of  Wampembe  we  passed  on  to  rnlungn  Island,  where  we  wero 
delayed  a  uholo  day  by  the  swell  that  followed  the  south-west  gale,  and 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  our  progress.  HcrOj  in  the  afternoon,  wo 
suddenly  discovered  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  force  of  armed  men  in 
the  little  creek  in  which  wc  were  nioured ;  sent  over,  as  they  afterwards 
acknowledged,  in  conse^juence  of  evil  i-eports  of  ua  made  by  some  traders 
to  the  chief  Kapnfi.  They  were  very  soon  assured,  however,  by  our 
([uiet  demeanour,  an  examination  of  tho  boat,  and  the  statements  of  my 
\Vajiji  crew,  that  there  w^as  no  harm  in  tho  whito  man,  and  eventually 
left  for  tho  mainland  as  a  deputation  to  carry  a  good  report  of  us  to 
their  chief. 

At  Polnngn  Island  wo  rested  and  slept,  starting  again  at  daylight 
next  morning,  and  now  making  a  closer  and  more  careful  survey  of  the 
south  end.  Passing  three  little  steep  capes,  forming  together  one  broad 
one,  the  shore  runs  well  in  east  to  a  river  on  which  is  situated,  I  believe, 
tho  village  Utimduu,  described  by  the  Wafipa  as  the  border  village ; 
then  past  the  island  and  peninsula  of  Micongorlo,  where  a  beautiful  little 
Itu id-locked  harbour  is  surrounded  by  several  villages  and  exteasive 
farms*  I  walked  across  the  Micongorlo  Foniiisula,  and  saw  the  Amalesa 
Islands  adjacent.  I  observed  several  prosperous  villages,  and  eonsider- 
able  cultivation.  Leaving  this  place  with  a  fine  breeze,  we  passed  along 
the  Mpete  Peninsula  round  into  Liemba  Ildrbour— a  perfect  lake-like, 
land-locked  harbour.  I  could  not  make  out  that  the  natives  had  any 
name  for  the  harbour  itself,  though  I  got  names  for  all  sides  and  villages 
round*  Of  Liemlia  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  it  was  the  Kilungn 
word  for  lake.  I  believe  no  one  else  has  named  tlds  place ;  I  weuhl 
therefore  suggest  that  it  retain  the  name  of  Liemba  Harbour — which,  if 
it  means  "  lake-like  harbour,"  is  by  no  means  inappropriately  applied 
to  it ;  the  name  Liemba  was  apparently  fii-st  given  to  this  part  of 
Tanganyika  by  Dr.  Livingstone*  Liemba  Harbour  is  roughly  circular 
in  form.  At  its  bead  is  a  tiny  peninsula,  Ikyoni,  behind  which  I  moored 
the  lx>at.  It  is  liko  a  little  world  in  itself,  the  home  of  a  herd  of  hippo- 
potami, and  very  niimerons  water-fowl  and  othur  birds.  I  saw  traces  of 
numbers  of  buffalo  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  other  large  game.  I  also 
observed  wild  grapes  in  a  strong  ahmb-liko  form.  On  the  mainland  sido 
t'je  slures  ascend  steeply  from  tho  lake  to  the  lofty  platoau  al>uve*  At 
night  rain  came  on,  and  continued  without  ceasing. 

Next  morning,  moving  across  to  tho  Kalambo  side,  we  made  friends 
with  the  natives  there.  I  found  that  the  chief  of  the  district  was  a  woman 
— "  Sultan i  Mwcma  *' — that  is,   '*  the  good  chief/'  and  no  other  name 
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COnld  I  get,  Tliia  princess  lives  in  the  village  of  Katete,  abont  2000  feet 
•icyre  the  lake.  As  it  was  described  to  be  near,  I  determined  to  pay  the 
lady  a  yi^U  A  terribly  steep  walk  through  an  interminable  forest  of 
UU  straight  trees,  the  path  very  often  almost  like  a  flight  of  steps^  took 
1116  ap  to  the  heights  above ;  but,  as  the  aftereuon  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
I  put  oflf  my  visit  to  the  next  day,  and  retnmcd  to  the  boat.  Karly  next 
maming  I  was  told  that  Siiltani  Mwema  was  coming  in  person  to  meet 
me^  She  appeared  about  10  o'clock,  with  a  numerous  train  of  ladics-in* 
iraiting.  I  showed  her  everything  I  bad  in  the  boat,  which  she  in  tnm 
pointed  out  and  explained  and  ciitieised  to  her  women.  This  princess 
had  a  ftelf-C5onfident  manner,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  look  of  the 
vom^n*  She  is  probably  about  forty  years  of  age.  H«:t  husband  was 
with  her — "  not  the  chief,"  I  was  told,  but  "  the  chiefs  husband  "  They 
appeaml  much  pleased  with  what  they  saw*  and  after  I  had  explained 
ths  raaaona  for  our  visiting  her  country,  I  really  think  the  "good 
fmioeBB*^  really  meant  it  when  she  said  she  should  be  very  pleased  to 
give  m  place  for  houses  and  gardens  if  white  men  would  come  and  live 
as  £rieudd  in  her  district.  I  gave  the  sultana  a  suitable  present  of  cloth 
lud  beads,  and  a  necklace  to  each  of  her  women.  She  gave  mo  some 
fovla  in  return,  and  we  parted  with  the  imderstanding  that  when  I 
hrought  my  brethren  a  place  should  be  given  them  in  which  to  live.  As 
the  priuoees  retired,  I  observed  that,  though  attired  in  coloured  trad« 
doih^  ahe  still  wore  the  national  lemale  costume,  which  I  shall  describe 
farther  on.  The  natives  assured  me  that  Sultani  Mwema  is  tbo  sister 
of  Tafuna,  who  they  say  is  the  chief  of  all  Uiungu;  but  the  word 
••  sister  **  may  only  mean  "  friend,'*  **  ally,"  or  "  equal  in  rank." 
••  Mazombc,"  which  appears  on  some  maps,  is  either  the  name  of  the 
diatrict  just  inside  and  south  of  this,  or  it  simply  means  "on  the 
heights  "  ;  there  is  no  village  of  that  name. 

Leaving  Liemba  Harbour,  I  passed  several  small  rock  capes,  and 
Lnasi,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  with  its  wall-like  cliffs,  then  the  great 
Unff  cape  Yamini,  with  its  jagged  and  weather-worn  perpendicular 
dtlEi;,  after  which  the  hills  recede,  leaving  a  small  space  of  lowland 
nhout  the  village  Mufinga,  a  small  place  of  eleven  huts,  where  we 
slapped  for  the  night* 

Bounding  the  little  peninsula  of  Kirongo,  we  passed  some  low  rocky 
cU^  a  tract  of  thick  forest,  and  small  broken  hills;  beyond  these, 
towards  the  Malwe  river,  lower  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  permits 
taovement  along  the  shore,  and  the  scenery  wears  a  general  dry,  though 
picturesque  aspect,  the  surface  conBisting  of  red  earth,  quartz  rock,  and 
hard  sandstone  set  off  with  groups  of  Borassus  palms. 

The  entrance  io  Malwe  river — itself  a  mere  torrent — is  quite  a  gap, 
fanning  behind  a  sandy  cape  quite  a  snug  little  harbour;  a  delta  of  low 
Imd  i»  closed  in  by  precipitous  hills,  the  delta  itself  choked  up  with  a 
growth  of  palms  and  grasses,  amongst  which,  in  a  clearing  of 
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gardenSf  is  tho  stockaded  village  of  Mai  we,  Althougli  evidently  itookaded 
for  defence,  there  is  no  ditch,  as  in  tbe  countries  north.  The  people, 
apparently  poor,  make  np  for  more  valuahle  ornanientB  by  wearing 
Bambo  of  yellow  grass,  which  much  resembles  copper  when  seen  from  a 
distanca  A  strong  eonth-%veat  wind  detained  me  hero  till  late  in  th© 
afternoon,  when  it  shifted  to  the  north-weet,  and  with  a  fresh  breeze  I 
stood  out  and  hiid  along  to  the  Kowa  river,  which  I  reached  in  the 
evening.  With  a  following  8e%  I  could  not  venture  to  enter  the  river 
mouth,  so  went  up  Into  a  comer  on  a  soft  bed  of  mud,  Eain  fell  during 
tbe  night,  preventing  observations.  I  started  again  at  daylight,  round- 
ing Cape  Nyanzowo,  after  which  the  highlands  approacbed  closer  to 
shore  again,  the  drainage  gaps  becoming  deep  cuttings.  Kalambo  river 
IB  in  one  of  these ;  it  forms  an  extensive  but  Bhallow  boat-harbour,  ranch 
choked  with  weeds,  rrccipitous  monnUnnis  rise  abruptly  from  a  valley 
a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across,  rising  gradually  and  narrowing 
at  once  till  it  seems  lost  in  a  narrow  cleft  between  precipices  of  1000  feet, 
but  again  opening  shows  two  other  ravines  converging  to  this  point,  and 
each  bringing  down  a  stream  which  unite  to  form  a  broad  and  rushing 
torrent,  that,  roaring  over  huge  boulders,  washes  the  precipice  on  the 
south  side  with  a  noise  resounding  throughout  the  valley. 

Jagged,  discoloured  patches  of  bare  rock  stand  out  among  the  trees 
with  w^hich  tho  hillsides  are  elsewhere  covered,  except  whore  a  few 
clearings  with  waving  com  testify  to  some  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  natives;  for  even  these  clearings  can  only  be  reached  by  a  steep 
climb.  Two  email  clearings  occupy  the  level  ground  by  tho  river 
mouth,  and  others  are  situated  on  natural  landings  at  intei*valB  on  the 
great  staircase  at  the  head  of  the  valley  loadiijg  up  into  the  interior,  I 
walked  up  to  one  of  these,  a  small  village  called  Mukipwa,  the  chief  of 
which  is  named  Mpuliamba,  who  told  me  he  had  seen  Mr,  Thomson  the 
day  before,  at  Pongorlo,  on  the  Unyanyembe  route.  The  people  seemed 
eomewhat  listless  at  fb^st,  but  on  finding  we  wanted  to  1>uy  food  they 
€Oon  trooped  down  to  the  boat  with  various  produce,  and  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse was  opened.  These  wore  the  last  villages  I  found  on  the 
eastern  shore.  The  steeper  hills  now  retired  somewhat  from  the  shore, 
leaving  a  space  of  small  broken  hills  and  little  stony  cajies. 

The  district  of  Kituta  was  reached  on  the  2  Ist  April,  at  the  river  mouth 
which  Stanley  terms  the  extremo  south  end  of  the  lake,  tho  extreme  south 
however  is  really  at  Pamljete.  1  cannot  improve  on  8tanley*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  dense  dark  grove  of  trees  at  this  river  mouth,  which  fonns  a 
very  conspicuous  mark  from  a  distance.  A  few  fishermen  approached 
from  the  Lonzua  river  and  in^^ited  me  to  proceed  there,  which,  indeed, 
was  necessary  if  I  would  hold  intercourse  with  the  natives,  there  being 
no  signs  of  habitations  where  I  then  was,  I  found  a  road,  however, 
passing  round  tho  lake  end  which  seemed  tolerably  well  used.  Wo 
jaoved  on  therefore  to  the  Lonzua  river,  approaching  th©  steep  landing- 
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ph/oe  tlirongh  a  wilderness  of  dead  tree  stumps  and  clumps  of  re^a. 
Thid  river  is  a  torrent,  rushing  dowa  a  steep  and  rocky  decU\'ity, 
On  the  top  of  the  ridgo  are  many  scattered  farms  and  small  villages, 
A  friendlr  native  soon  attached  himself  to  mo  as  guide  and  informant, 
and  I  algy  obtained  a  guide  to  go  to  Zomhe*6  on  the  morrow.  At 
dAjH^ii,  putting  the  boat  aground  in  a  safe  place  on  the  south  shore, 
WO  started.  Very  near  our  camp  we  found  a  path  running  east  and  west, 
aimI  then  ttiming  north  along  the  lake  shore ;  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
oanftTan  road  from  Liendwe  to  Unyanyembo  ;  the  other,  and  probably  the 
prioopal»  one  passing  through  Isoko  and  Zoml)e*s»  To  go  to  Zombe*fi  w© 
erotmd  this  path,  trending  east^  however,  for  some  distance,  and  oon- 
taraally  mounting  upwards,  first  through  tangled  %vood  full  of  rooks, 
uxl  then  through  more  regular  forest.  In  three  hours  1  reached  what  I 
mi  fimt  supposed  to  be  the  top  at  2400  feet.  The  country  here  extends 
£tf  and  wide  in  bold  undulations  of  rich  forest  lands  ;  still  no  villagee, 
but  in  the  forest  I  came  across  a  party  of  hunters.  Thuy  had  an  immenBe 
set  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  six  feet  high  and  with  meshes 
from  two  to  three  inches  square,  kept  in  jxcsition  by  stakes  and  stays  at 
ialorrals.  It  was  placed  in  what  I  suppose  was  meant  for  a  straight  line, 
viih  wntcherB  at  about  QXQry  200  yards ;  this  must  be  a  wtirk  requiring 
a  oooaiderable  amount  of  well-arranged  partnership,  the  net  being  all  in 
aeparate  lengths  of  about  50  or  GO  feet  belonging  to  different  men. 

ABer  leaving  the  hunting  party  I  dceconded  to  the  small  river 
Msewira ;  half  an  hour  further  a  small  village  of  ten  houses,  and  then 
m  acatterod  eerier  of  isolated  farmhouses,  each  surrounded  with  its  little 
IbrtificatioQ,  or  homa.  From  one  of  these  a  man  became  our  guide  for 
a  ihort  distance,  taking  us  to  the  outskirts  of  this  farm  disfcrict,  and 
indioatijig  to  ub  the  forest  path  we  wei*e  again  to  follow.  We  now 
gtadnallj  rose  again  to  about  2500  feet  through  the  same  fine  forest 
i*tMt,  croasing  two  little  rivers  with  very  Cool  water.  The  last  of  these 
tflieame  we  followed  up  for  eome  time,  where  it  runs  through  steep 
faaaka  canowded  with  ferns  and  mosses  and  other  damp-loving  light  green 
Tfgelatlon«  with  the  gigantic  mootcali  palms  (Raphia)  arching  over  the 
vaidant  tunnels,  completing  a  scene  refreshing  in  the  extreme.  These 
Baphia  are  splendid  trees,  many  of  the  leaves  being  10  feet  long»  and 
aappljing  the  beautiful  and  strong  fibre  of  which  the  well-knoi^*n 
UaiqniGnm  cloth  is  made,  and  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  of  utility  and 
ar&ameiit.  The  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves  form  excellent  rafters  for  small 
,  and  are  also  used  for  frames  of  bedsteads  and  many  other  pur- 
Croesing  the  stream  we  ascended  to  dry,  bai"e,  stony  gi^ound, 
came  agcun  to  scattered  fai-ms,  which  proved  to  bo  the  out- 
tjriojg  parts  of  Zombe*8  neighbourhood,  whose  town  I  reached  after  a 
Biardi  of  about  16  miles  from  the  lake,  at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet  above 
tta  shores.  Coming  from  the  lake  I  continued  to  feel  even  hero  that  I 
up  aloft ;   each  horizon  seemed  to  be  the  edge  beyond  which  one 
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would  at  once  descend  to  ordinary  levels,  I  think  this  was  due  to  the 
change  of  air  as  well  as  to  tho  actual  fact  of  having  ascended  from 
the  lake. 

Zombe's  is  a  large  fortified  town  subdivided  by  other  stockades  into 
eeveral  compartments*  so  that  in  the  village  one  is  continually  passing 
through  gates.  On  tho  north  side  of  the  town  is  a  stream  descending 
into  the  Kalanibo  river,  irhieh  I  was  told  funns  a  natural  barrier,  and 
its  dense  margin  of  moowali  palms  and  other  tall  trees  of  bright  fresh 
verdure  displays  a  pleasing  l^ackgi'ound  to  the  scene  as  approached 
from  tho  west  by  the  forest  road*  Extensive  gardens  dot  the  country, 
which  on  all  sides  is  covered  with  a  fresh  bright  growth — whether 
of  forest  trees  or  shrubs  and  grass.  A  small  herd  of  well-favoui'ed 
kioe  A^^th  barrel-like  botlies,  and  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  tho  numerous 
people  loaded  with  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  made  up  a  picture 
which  I  found  very  interesting  and  refreshing  after  my  voyage,  and 
seemed  to  speak  of  grand  possibilities  for  the  countrj^  in  the  futui-e* 

Having  seated  myself  comfortably  with  my  Wajiji  round  mo,  I  sent 
a  message  to  Zombe  to  say  I  had  come  to  see  him,  Tho  usual  difficultiea 
were  thrown  in  ray  way,  and  it  was  not  till  next  morning  that  I  t^aw  tho 
chief,  who  then  came  to  visit  me.  He  is  rather  a  large  man,  with  the 
peculiar  air  of  watchfulness  I  had  noticed  in  Mirambo.  lie  was  clothed 
in  a  blue  and  grey  cotton  counterpane,  ornaments  of  substantial  copper 
sambo,  and  carried  a  neat  axe — a  sort  of  wand  of  office.  He  informed 
me  that  his  river  joins  the  Kalamho ;  that  Pongorlo  is  three  days*  march 
from  there  j  that  he  thought  the  white  men  M^ere  good,  and  would  give 
them  a  place  to  live  in  either  at  his  toivn  or  between  that  and  the  lake. 
He  said  that  the  Watuta  used  to  give  hira  some  trouble^  but  they  had 
gone  away  now ;  and  tndy  he  seems  to  keep  his  people  under  command, 
though  I  observed  that  men,  women,  and  children  alike  approached  and 
saluted  him  without  fear.  He  remembered  the  jmrty  passing  with 
Livingstone  8  dead  body,  and  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Thomson  bad  both 
visited  him.  After  breakfast  I  walked  outside,  and  found  Zombe  seated 
on  a  httge  ash -heap  just  outside  the  town — a  sort  of  quarterdeck  place  of 
observation,  from  whence  he  could  see  his  cattle  and  all  outcomers  and 
ingoers,  and  whence  he  kept  up  an  almost  continuous  clapping  of  hands 
in  answer  to  the  respectful  salutes  of  his  passing  subjects. 

Zombe^B  village  has  about  120  houses,  and  Ix^sides  the  cattle  already 
mentioned,  some  £ne  goats  and  sheep.  I  sent  him  some  goo<l  coloured 
cloths  and  glass  beads,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  exhibition  and 
description  of  every  articlo  I  possessed  of  European  manufacture. 

In  the  afternoon  I  returned  his  visit.  His  own  house  has  the  river 
close  behind  it.  His  wife  was  a  superior  sort  of  woman,  to  whom  t  felt 
bound  to  make  a  little  present.  Zombe  continued  on  the  same  friendly 
terms  vnth.  me  during  my  stay,  and  promised  an  escort  in  the  morning, 
and  he  himself  attended  to  ^vish  me  a  most  cordial  farewell. 
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Beivming  to  the  shoi-e  at  Kituta,  I  got  careful  ol^serTations  for  lati- 
tode»  which  I  made  to  be  8^  4G'  30",  surveyed  closely  round  the  petun* 
wila  of  Kapata,  aad  rounded  the  island  of  Mtondwo,  where  I  also  got 
iBixtade  and  bearings.  The  south  end  of  this  island  is  low,  and  the 
JUtttii  end  bluff.  Coasted  with  leading  winds  to  Kasakalowa,  sloppiag 
by  the  way  at  the  villages  of  Kondo  and  Nhimkorlo ;  the  latter  has  a 
fine  little  harbour,  at  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  prominent  round  hill 
pnape&iiiBiila.  On  Livingstone^B  map  this,  and  also  the  peninsnla  of 
Ihmgii  in  Itawa^  are  marked  as  islands,  and  from  the  distance  at  which 
Ike  eaw  them  they  would  doubtless  appear  so. 

JELttakalowa  is  a  ^-illagc  of  about  forty  houses.  There  is  a  space 
eff  eoaooe  extent  here  of  lower  hills  and  l>eaeh  between  the  Kapata  ridge 
juid  the  south'West  comer  of  the  lake,  and  in  this  space  are  the  villages 
oi  Easakalowa  and  Panibcte  at  the  real  south  end  of  the  lake,  in 
lai.  ff*  47'  30".  Just  halting  for  rest  and  bearings,  I  then  turned  up  the 
weet  coast.  Here  the  mountains  rise  stoeply  from  the  lake  shore,  but 
still  on  Hie  slopes  there  are  nuraeroua.  villages  and  farms ;  perpendicular 
eli&  of  weather-stained  rock  stand  out  at  great  heights  among  the 
dees. 

Leaving  Hwaugala  in  the  evenings  I  pulled  on,  hoping  to  reach  a 
gap  I  had  seen  in  tlie  mountains,  which  I  supposed  to  be  Cameron's 
riTCT  Kiazu ;  but  as  wo  made  slow  headway  against  the  swell,  it  was 
dirk  before  I  made  out  any  available  landingt  The  night  proved 
extremely  dark,  and  just  after  sunset,  a  slashing  breeze  springing  np 
from  the  southward,  1  determined  that  as  I  could  not  survey,  I  would  at 
an  J  rate  make  a  passage,  and  ran  into  thoLofu  river  before  the  morning. 
Here,  securing  the  latitude  and  conipasa  variation,  my  survey  of 
Ulnngu  was  completed*  Both  as  regards  the  people  and  the  country, 
I  bed  been  agreeably  disapi>ointed*  I  had  expected  to  find  a  scat- 
tered and  mixed  people,  but  I  found  them  to  bo  a  distinct  tribe,  with 
their  own  peculiar  customs,  dress,  arms,  and  houses.  The  most  charac- 
ieristie  article  of  dress  is  tho  goatskin  garment  worn  by  the  women  ; 
ibetop  part  being  nnconfined,  it  hinges,  as  it  were,  at  the  waiBt,  so  that 
on  sittiiig  doA^Ti  it  at  once  swings  into  its  proper  place  as  a  mat  or 
cirpet;  tho  lower  end  is  scalloped  in  a  Ket  patteni. 

The  most  common  grain  Is  the  uler/si,  cultivated  in  circular  forest 
clearings,  watched  from  huts  raised  on  high  poles.  The  nether  mill- 
stones used  by  the  Walungu  are  neatly  imbedded  in  a  plaster  bench 
or  tablei  with  a  receptacle  for  the  meal. 

Uganga*  in  its  vaiious  forms  of  fetishes,  miniature  sacred  huts,  and 
mystical  performances,  flourishes  in  every  small  village*  Tho  tsetse  fly 
vms  seen  in  all  parts,  even  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Zombe*s  village,  tho 
only  place  where  cattle  are  kept*  Cotton  is  cultivated  largely,  and  cloth 
nsde  BM  at  tJjiji.  The  bow  of  the  Walimgu  and  Wafipa  is  peculiar, 
haTiDg  two  elbows  in  it,  instead  of  being,  as  nsual,  the  segment  of  a 
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circle,  and  a  tassel  of  long  dark  hair  is  attaclied.  Bees  are  cultivated, 
and  large  fish-traps  are  anchored  off  the  shore  to  entice  the  large  and 
oily  senga. 

After  visiting  the  chief  Muriro,  at  Akalunga  in  Itawa,  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Marungu,  a  strong  south-west  gale  decided  me  to 
run  north,  calling  once  more  at  the  station  of  the  African  International 
Association  and  at  Plymouth  Rock.  I  arrived  at  TJjiji  on  May  2nd, 
after  a  voyage  of  sixty-two  days,  costing  in  food,  pay  of  men,  presents 
to  chiefs,  &c.,  about  150  dollars.  The  employment  of  the  Ujiji  natives  in 
this  way  was  a  grand  success  ;  by  living  with  me  in  the  boat  all  this 
time  we  had  got  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  these 
men  did  [^  excellent  service  in  speaking  well  of  me,  not  only  in  the 
various  countries  visited,  but  also  among  their  own  people  on  our 
return. 

UjijL — It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Lake  Tanganyika  apart  from 
Ujiji.  TJjiji  is  a  countrj^  situated  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake, 
originally  ruled  over  by  a  sultan  or  native  head  chief,  but  actually  by 
some  two  or  three  leading  men,  called  Mutwali,  amongst  the  chiefs  of 
the  thirty  or  forty  counties  or  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided. 
I  roughly  estimate  the  country  to  contain  about  700  to  800  square  miles. 
The  population  is  much  larger  than  a  hasty  survey  would  indicate,  the 
country  people  on  the  heights  living  in  populous  villages.  What  is 
most  frequently  known  as  Ujiji,  however,  is  the  metropolis  of  that 
country,  and  it  may  bo  said  of  Tanganyika,  a  straggling  town  spreading 
over  portions  of  two  of  those  divisions,  namely  Ugoy  and  Kawele,  and 
forming  the  headquarters  in  that  neighbourhood  of  a  colony  of  Arab 
slave  and  ivory  traders,  as  well  as  a  native  mart  frequented  by  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  tribes  upon  the  lake  shores.  It  is  the  terminus  of  what 
for  years  was  the  only  safe  and  well-known  route  from  the  east  coast  to 
the  lake,  and  an  important  station  upon  a  line  of  trafiic,  geographically 
suited  and  by  common  consent  adopted  as  convenient  right  across  the 
continent,  and  is  for  all  purposes  of  commerce  and  communication  the 
centre  of  the  rich  district  of  the  Tanganyika.  This  town  of  Ujiji  is  in 
S.  lat.  4''  54'  30",  and  E.  long.  S(f  (approx.).  I  resided  at  this  place  a 
little  over  two  years.  From  it  I  made  my  various  voyages  on  the 
lake.  At  Ujiji  we  lived  out  a  character  which  so  recommended 
itself  to  the  native  mind,  that  after  we  had  been  there  a  year  they 
volunteered  to  give  us  a  site  for  our  station,  and  publicly  recognised 
us  as  their  friends  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  and  slander  of  the 
Arabs. 

At  this  place,  in  its  very  stronghold,  we  stinick  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
slave  traffic  of  Central  Africa,  so  that  from  the  day  of  our  arrival  the 
public  exposure  of  slaves  for  sale  ceased,  and  was  only  carried  on  as  ad- 
mittedly contraband.  By  an  apparent  desire  to  settle  at  this  place,  we 
were  permitted  unmolested  to  spread  out  to  other  localities  in  the  hope 
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'  there,  we  should   abandon  Ujiji  to  its  old   unmolestod 
jr»  as  in  African  travol  thoro  are  times  when  it  neexls  all 
the  stimulus  of  a  determination  to  cross  the  continent  in  order  to  com- 
ono  day^s  march ;  so  nothing  short  of  aiming  at  a  settlement  in 
ver^*  headquarters  would  have  given  us  the  prestige  necessary  to 
in  any  part  of  those  regions,  over  which  these  Arab  settlers 
abtedly  have  the  power  to  oppose  ns. 

^o  better  locality  could  have  l>een  chosen,  not  only  from  its  never- 
to-be-forgotten  associations,  but  from  the  fact  that  at  Ujiji  natives  from 
tE  the  lake  countries  assemble ;  that  news  is  to  be  obtained  and  communi- 
Qition  kept  up-  and,  moreover,  that  amongst  the  low-lying  lands 
nrrounding  the  lake  (which  must  necessarily  be  the  scene  of  pioneer 
wath,  before  we  can  build  pormanent  stations  on  healthy  elevations) 
HktmiOB  few,  if  any,  positions  healthier  than  Ujiji.  It  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  few  small  stretches  of  e^st  and  west  coast,  a  position  which 
0peO8  the  neighbourhood  to  the  healthy  influences  of  the  sthithorly 
winds.  The  house  I  resided  in  at  Ujiji  was  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
lorwii«  and  subject  to  an  almost  continual  fresh  breeze. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  gooil  name  of  Ujiji  in  this  respect, 

rer,  that  it  has  often  been  the  scene  of  the  illness  and  death  so 

jnently  the  result  of  the  long  and  trying  journey  from  the  coasts 

[Bat  a  long  residence  thei*e  has  never  yet  proved  fatal*     I  think  I  may 

say  that  no  traveller  has  come  out  of  Central  African  work  in  better 

health  than  myself,  and  I  resided  at  Ujiji  longer  than  any  European  has 

y»t  done.   My  collcaguo  Mr*  Hu tley  comes  next,  and  at  the  present  moment 

the  is  the  oldest  of  our  residents  in  those  regions.     His  recent  illness 

t  fallowed  his  one  year  «  residence  in  another  locality  than  Ujiji,  and  from 

whence  another  of  our  men  is  also  returning  disabled.     Since  leaving 

in  October  last,  after  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  I  have  had 

I  fever,  and  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society's  traveller,  Mr.  Thomson ,^ 

t  meet  favourably  also  of  the  place. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst,  in  1870,  20 '78  inches  of  rain 

at  Ujiji,  there  fell  in  London  during  the  same  year  30*13  inches,  a 

[dlfitQienoe  of  not  half  an  inch.     In   1878  nearly  an   inch  moro  than 

thai  fell  in  London,  and  in  the  only   two  months   recorded  at  Ujiji 

in  that  year  the  rain  was  also  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period 

in  1870. 

Of  the  rain  of  1880  at  Ujiji  I  have  only  records  up  to  October,  but, 
adding  to  that  the  average  of  the  preceding  two  yeai-s  for  November 
md  December,  w»  have  for  1880  27 '34,  a  difference  again  from  the 
Loodoo  rainfall  of  that  year,  of  just  half  an  inch. 

The  hottest  time  of  the  year  at  Ujiji  has  been  before  and  after  the 
early  rains  in  September  and  November,  with  a  maximum  in  the  house  of 
SS* ;  the  coldest  in  July,  with  a  minimum,  outside,  of  58^,  the  ordinary 
tompeiraiure  in  the  house  being  76^  to  70"*, 
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In  both  the  years  1879  and  1880  the  approach  of  the  rains  was 
faithfully  indicated  by  the  highest  range  between  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers,  which  occnrred  in  both  those  years  the  day  before 
the  ^rst  rain. 

Your  Society  has  proved  it  possible  for  Englishmen  to  traverse  these 
regions  successfully  and  safely.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
proved  it  possible '  for  them  to  reside  upon  the  lake  shores  in  friendly 
relations  with  its  natives^  and  in  safe,  if  not  friendly,  relations  with  the 
Arab  colonists ;  but  amongst  these  I  can  point  to  many  now  whom  I 
know  would  remain  neutral,  if  not  actually  friendly,  who,  when  wo  lirst 
arrived,  were  strong  to  oppoae  us. 

I  Trvish  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Mohammed  Bogharib 
most  cei-tainly  saved  my  life  on  one  memorable  occasion,  and  to  remind 
you  that  this  good  old  man  did  a  like  service  for  Dr.  Livingstone.  If 
on  my  return  to  Africa  I  could  convey  to  Bogharib  some  testimony  of 
the  gratitude  of  our  friends  in  England,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to 

do  BO* 

Ooncludhi4j  Betfiarhs. — But  to  conclude.  Beyond  this  lake  lie  immense 
unexplored  regions.  The  London  Missionary  Society  recognises  its 
stations  on  the  lake  as  forming  only  a  basis  for  the  spread  of  missionary 
operations  across  the  continent ;  and  I  would  remind  your  Society  that 
while^  with  Zanzibar  for  a  basis»  travellers  have  seldom  penetrated  much 
beyond  the  lake,— if  they  selected  some  such  point  as  Ujiji  for  a  similar 
base,  wide  and  valuable  explorations  still  further  afield  could  be  made 
with  almost  equal  facility. 

A  kind  of  dep6t  or  headquarters  might  be  made  there,  from  which  the 
explorer,  relieved  from  the  great  strain  and  anxiety  of  the  journej^,  could 
calmly  regard  and  settle  down  to  the  work  before  him,  and  where  a 
transit  instrument  could  be  sot  up.  Even  by  the  8o*called  old  route  a 
traveOer,  lightly  ladeti,  could  march  from  the  coast  to  Ujiji  in  seventy 
daySj  to  which  place  supplies  could  be  safely  forwarded  without  his 
being  burdened  with  the  care  and  delay  of  a  laden  caravan.  A  party  of 
African  natives,  without  Europeans,  are  just  now  taking  in  tho  annual 
supply  to  our  mission  stations.  The  expense  of  residence  would  bo 
ti  ifling  comjmred  with  that  of  the  large  party  to  be  constantly  maintained 
in  caravan  work,  and  the  missionaries  resident  in  the  district  would,  I 
trusti  over  afford  a  companionship  and  assistance,  which  more  than  one 
traveller  has  spoken  of  as  being  the  reverse  of  depi-essing.  For  my  part, 
I  would  most  heartily  welcome,  as  a  means  of  recommending 
Christian  civilisation  to  the  natives,  the  presence  of  any  upright  English 
gentleman. 

I  cannot  possibly  include  in  this  paper  an  account  of  the  other  voyages 
I  made  upon  the  lake,  but  each  country  has  been  visited,  and  wherever  I 
have  been  able  to  come  face  to  face  with  tho  real  natives  I  have  never 
failed  to  make  some  friendly  negotiations,  and  at  several  points  we  have 
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distizict  invitations  to  settle.  There  have  been  oases  of  mistaken  identity, 
9m  when  the  pe<^>ple  of  Goma  stoned  rae  at  night  from  their  lofty  hillsides ; 
boi  when  daylight  revealed  my  white  skin  I  was  heartily  welcomeil  to 
tlieiT  shoree. 

Further  reinforcements  to  our  party  having  arrived  at  Ujiji  in  October 
ISdO,  I  WHS  at  liberty  to  return  to  England  to  arrange  for  the  new  vessel 
which  w©  hoped  to  obtain  for  service  on  the  lake,  for  the  further  visiting 
uf  tho  people  and  the  maintenance  in  etficiency  of  stations  on  its  shores, 
I  left  Ujiji  on  tho  3rd  of  Novemlicr  last  year,  and  reached  tho  coast  in 
•ixty-two  days,  meeting  with  a  friendly  reception  all  along  the  road, 
which  we  ourselves  may  truly  be  said  to  have  opened  up  to  tho  passage 
of  Eoiv^peans. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  have  now  determined  to  build  and  send 
oal  an  efficient  steam  vessel  in  sections,  and  also  to  make  fair  trial  of  the 
Diewioate  by  Lake  Nyassa,  though  at  the  same  time  they  see  the  import- 
«Doe  of  keeping  open  the  old  route,  which  now  has  four  mission  stations 
on  it.  The  proposed  new  road  between  the  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika 
will  form  the  connecting  link  (tho  steamer  once  being  on  Tanganyika), 
onnpleting  a  chain  of  communication  in  English  hands  and  by  EuglLsh 
me^ns  (including  the  coast-lines  of  the  two  lakes)  of  about  2000  miles. 
The  oanying  into  operation  of  these  tvi'o  last  links^ — vi^.  the  making  of 
that  road  and  the  transport  and  launch  of  the  steamer— will  certainly  be 
watched  with  interest  by  the  friends  of  Africa,  and,  I  trust,  not  allowed 
to£[LiL 

The  few  results  of  general  interest  I  have  been  able  to  place  before 
geogra^vhers  must  be  remembered  to  have  l»een  gathered  amidst  tho 
prenore  of  tho  more  immediate  work  of  our  Mission*  I  do  not  know 
how  the  cost  in  money  of  this  work  compares  with  that  of  other  exten- 
fiive  African  expeditions,  past  or  present— perhaps  not  unfavourably — 
bat  the  work  has  been  done  throughout  upon  the  principles  it  has  been 
planned  to  disseminate,  without  any  bloodshed  or  disturbance  between 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  some  three  or  four  of 
cmr  porters  from  natui-al  causes,  I  think  I  may  say  that  a  permanent  way 
Ihnmgh  the  territories  of  some  sixteen  Central  African  tribes,  represent- 
ing a  line  of  over  1500  miles  of  hitherto  almost  unknown  country,  has 
bean  aecured,  in  the  course  of  accomplishing  which  I  have  myself  walked 
ahont  2500  miles  and  sailed  over  1000.  Three  stations  have  been 
eslabliflbed  in  important  centres,  at  two  of  which  at  least  Christian 
ialhiedioe  is  at  the  present  moment  gaining  ground. 

Whether  the  ordinary  duties  and  responai  bill  tics  of  English  residents 
at  those  stations  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  missionaries,  it  is  f^ir  tho 
Biitiah  and  French  Grovemmen ts,  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  tho 
Afijoan  International  Association,  and  the  Homan  Catholic  missionaries 
Id  aay.  Of  the  still  greater  results  for  which  tho  friends  of  missions 
bopofolly  look,  let  no  man  hastily  judge* 


In  introducing  tho  author — 

Tlic  President  said  tliat  Mr.  Hore  was  fllready  well  known  to  tlie  Society, 
having  frequenlly  sent  them  from  Central  Africa  lottera  of  gri^at  interest,  and  he 
had  occasionally  taken  part  in  the  discuasious  at  the  meetiogs.  II is  s^jccial  work 
in  the  Lundon  Missionary  Society's  operations  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  |X)inted  out  by 
his  nautical  education,  waa  the  thorough  survey  of  the  region,  and  the  stndy  of  the 
inhabitantsH  before  the  Mission  entered  npon  its  spiritual  work.  Although  tho  name 
of  Tanganyika  was  now  very  familiar,  it  is  only  twenty-three  years  ago  that  the  lake 
was  diecovered  by  Burton  and  Speke.  Since  that  time  it  had  been  visited  succes- 
sively by  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Cameron,  and  Thomsorij  all  of  whom  bad  furnished 
interesting  ob&ervations  regarding  it,  but  by  none  of  them  had  so  complete  an 
examination  of  the  lake  been  made  as  by  Mr.  Hore,  He  was,  tberefore,  sure  that 
the  Society  would  welcome  the  acconnt  he  hiul  to  givp  of  the  longest  fresh-water 
lake  in  tho  world.  Tlie  lakes  of  North  America  bad  formerly  been  regarded  as  the 
chief  inslances  of  lakes  of  a  large  sine,  but  Tanganyika  was  at  least  100  miles 
longer  than  Lake  Micbigan,  to  which  in  form  it  bore  moat  resemblance. 

After  the  pa])er  i — 

Comrannder  Y,  L.  Cameron  said  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Hore'fl  description  of  Tanganyika,  It  was  only  by  chance  tbat  ho  was  now  present^ 
as  he  was  only  paying  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  would  1)0  on  his  return  to  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  in  a  few  days.  Seven  and  a  half  years  had  passed  sinoo  he 
visited  the  lake,  and  his  memory  might  not  be  very  accurate  about  everything  that 
he  saw,  but  Mr,  Hore*s  description  of  tbo  southern  end  seemed  tu  tally  pretty  well 
with  the  map  ho  (Commander  Cameron)  ha<I  publisheil  He  had  simply  made  one 
cruise  around  the  southern  end,  while  Mr.  Hore  hrtd  l^ieen  in  the  district  for  over 
three  years,  and  therefore  his  knowledge  must  be  fuller  than  his  own.  With  regard 
to  the  stone  instruments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hore,  he  had  seen,  not  only  near 
Tanganyika  but  in  other  places,  similar  pieces  of  stone  used  as  a  weight  on  a  rough 
stick  in  digging  by  women  who  could  not  atford  a  piece  of  iron.  The  stone  gave 
extra  weight  to  the  stick.  With  regard  to  the  diflercnces  in  names,  ho  had  two 
Ujiji  guides  with  bim,  and  these  men  gave  different  names  to  almost  every  river. 
After  a  long  argument  li©  bad  finally  to  fix  on  the  one  which  he  thought  was  the 
moat  correct.  He  did  not  know  that  Stanley  had  ever  spoken  of  water  hyenas,  but 
he  himself  had  at  home  two  skins  of  Tanganyika  utters  which  he  shot  on  the  lake. 
Ho  never  dreamt  tbat  they  were  anything  else  but  otters.  He  complimented 
the  lecturer  on  bis  perfect  accnracy  with  regnrd  to  Ruanda,  He  (Commander 
Cameron)  well  remembered  the  long  lino  of  streets,  and  tho  people  turning  out  to 
look  at  him.  It  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  a  rather  comical  incident.  As  he 
was  mnrching  to  his  camp  an  milbrtunate  sheep  walked  in  front  crying  "  baa,  baa," 
as  if  be  were  heralding  the  approach  of  the  white  man.  It  was  quite  true  tbat  tho 
rainfall  on  the  lake  varied  from  year  to  year  in  localities  a  very  short  distance  from 
each  other,  and  also  according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  winds.  With  regard  to  the 
Lnkuga,  when  Speke  visited  the  islands  close  to  Plymouth  Rock,  he  spoke  about  a 
current  setting  in  a  peculiar  direction,  but  be  did  not  give  any  further  particulars. 
Dr,  Livingstone,  tho  next  visitor,  passed  by  the  outlet  without  seeing  it,  but 
described  the  vegetation  setting  towards  that  point.  Before  he  (Commander 
Cameron)  left  Ujiji  ho  heard  very  con t rathe tory  acc^junts  about  tlie  outfall  of  tho 
lake,  and  he  wanted  to  enter  every  indentation  where  there  was  any  chance  of  there 
being  an  outfall.  He  was  guided  partly  by  the  breaks  in  the  mountains,  and  partly 
by  tho  names  of  tho  capes,  some  of  which  in  the  native  language  meant  Cape  Door 
— the  door-posts  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Mr,  Hore  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  BOB  tho  outlet  of  the  lake  in  full  iow.    The  outflow  from  the  Lukuga  vnB 
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:ed  by  the  thick  growth  of  aqimtic  vegeUtioo,  He  had  himself 
the  floating  vegetation  on  Lake  Moero,  and  nt  <itHer  ptiices.  It  was 
etiritms  to  note,  with  respect  to  this  phenoincGon,  that  in  an  old  book  published 
ly  Ogilby  in  16T0,  there  was  a  description  of  lioatiu*^  vegofation  of  this  nature, 
tvhldi  graduidly  sank,  but  after  a  number  of  years  was  swept  away.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker^  as  they  all  knew,  had  to  cut  his  way  on  the  White  Kile  through  the  same 
Had  of  obstructions.  For  many  years  previously  the  Nile  hod  not  risen  to  its 
s^t^UKy  height,  and  there  was  a  scarcity  in  Egypt  in  consequence;  but  when  Sir 
IfeinMl  Baker  cut  through  the  regetation,  a>iove  which  ^reat  lakes  and  swamps 
^sd  been  formed,  those  lakes  and  swamps  were  drainal,  and  the  Nile  then  resumed 
its  ttormal  rising,  Ue  believed  tliat  the  same  sort  of  vegetation  had  choke^l  up  the 
OQtlei  of  the  lake,  but  when  a  small  rise  occurred  above  iho  ordinary  level  the 
witcr  swept  it  away,  and  then  the  extra  weight  of  water  als«:t  swept  away  the  hard 
day  sill  that  was  across  the  i*ntranoo  to  the  lake,  where  he  saw  the  swl  and  the 
filtering  of  water  through  \L  The  Rugumlja,  forming  its  delta  to  the  ni^rtli,  had 
broDgbl  down  clay  which  made  a  hard  sill,  and  now  when  the  current  was  mttde- 
ntilig;.  And  the  lake  was  resumiui;  its  normal  level,  the  sill  was  again  forming,  and 
unlefis  it  was  kept  clear  the  lake  might  be  again  dosed  as  it  was  when  Stanley  and 
lie  were  there. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Ci78T  said,  that  since  Mr.  More  left  Tanganyika,  that  region  had  been 
ilie  fioene  of  a  great  misfortune.  Three  European  lives  bad  f;dlen  at  the  liands  of 
the  natives.  Hr.  Hore  had  described  how  kind  the  natires  had  been  to  him,  and 
how  happily  he  had  f]>ent  three  years  among  them.  In  the  public  i^rcss  he  had 
ttBk9  forward  as  their  champion,  to  defend  them  from  the  charge  of  being  murderers 
inimnaBixiSL  It  was  desirable  that  the  exact  circumstances,  un<ler  which  the  three 
JSkvmpeans  perished,  should  be  stated.  There  couhl  lie  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  becauso 
Ult  Archbishop  of  Algiers  had  published  anaccoimtof  it.  In  Urandu,  on  the  north- 
cmt  aide  of  the  lake,  there  was  a  Homan  Catholic  Misnion,  oon»istmg'of  four  priests  and 
oite  brother,  an  unoniained  missionary.  They  had  been  settled  there  for  some  time, 
lod  according  to  the  custom  of  the  French  Roman  Catholics,  they  commenced  their 
WMk  ia  tids  way.  They  presented  arms,  accoutrements,  and  gunj^owder  to  the  chie£*, 
ani  ihcQ  bi^an  a  system  of  purcliaslng  slaves,  under  the  name  of  **  redeemiuL; "  them. 
Bhre  cHildren  were  thus  lx>nght  and  educated*  That  was  admitted  by  the  Arch- 
biabo|)  himself.  How  were  those  slaves  obtained?  Naturally,  one  trtl«  plundered 
aootlier  for  them.  The  f^ople  of  Urundu  obtained  the  children  from  the  "Wabakttri, 
ho  of  course  wished  to  get  them  back  again.  A  sj'Htem  of  reprisals  commenced, 
and  the  Wabakari  kidnapi^eti  and  enticed  away  the  children,  who  were  the  property 
of  the  missionaries.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  until  at  lust  the  misstouaries  seat 
loask  for  one  boy  to  be  restored  to  them,  adding  that,  if  the  request  were  not  complied 
they  would  use  force  to  recover  him.  The  Waliakiifi  touk  them  at  their  woni» 
used  force  first.  They  suddenly  invaded  the  mi,*«.4onary  ovinp.  Two  unfortunate 
|fleat4  and  one  Belgian  Pontifical  Zouave  stepi^ed  out  of  their  iuit,  the  latter  with 
anttt  in  his  hands.  The  Wabakdri,  seeing  this,  at  once  delivered  a  shuwer  of 
arrs>WJ,  and  killed  them  alb  When  tlie  other  misslDiiaries  came  out  of  the  hut,  they 
mw  iho  liatives  running  away,  frightened  at  what  they  had  done,  llie  unfortunate 
Earopeatis  thus  fell  victims  to  their  own  bad  system  of  dealing  with  the  Africatis. 
OiiimftLDCe  had  been  attributed  to  the  Arabs,  but  ^erc  was  no  proof  that  the  Arabs 
liad  anything  to  do  with  it.  Mr,  Hore  had  shown  that,  if  not  entirely  friendly  to 
Eoro|imns,  the  Arabs  were  certainly  not  hostile.  They  behaved  well  to  Cameron  and 
Stanley,  and  although  their  system  of  slave-dealing  wa«  being  opposed,  they  had  not 
iliown  any  marked  hostility. 

The  FftESiDENT,  in  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Hore  for  his  paper,  said  it  waa  the  first 
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acooant  of  Tanganyika  given  by  one  who  had  actually  resided  there  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Mr.  IL^re  had  had  ampler  means  of  beooming  acquainted  with  the 
cliaracter  of  the  inhabiUnUj  thitn  a  traveller  who  merely  i^issc^d  throngh  the  country. 
What  had  alreiidy  been  accomplished  there  must  inspire  great  confidence  in  the  future. 
As  be  had  previously  said,  only  twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of 
Trtngjiuyikaj  but  now  the  whole  of  the  shores,  a  length  of  000  mile^,  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  obaervations  of  the  most  reassaring  character  had  been  made  on  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  Whether  the  tribes  along  the  Congo  were  cannil)als  or 
DOt,  and  even  some  of  ihem  were  as  hoiitile  to  strangers  as  Stanley  liad  described  them 
to  be.  It  was  quite  clear  that  in  the  neighl>ourhoo<l  of  Tanganyika  the  nalives  were 
peacefully  dis|x>sed,  glad  to  welcome  wliite  men  aod  Chrktians.  There  was  another 
very  eacouraging  fact.  One  of  the  great  objecta  of  the  Interoational  African  Explo- 
ration Society  was  to  diminijsh  the  difficulties  of  African  travel  by  planting  stations 
which  should  become  fresli  starting-i>oints  for  the  traveller.  Hitherto  an  exphjrer 
hnd  had  to  collect  his  carriers  at  Zanzibar,  and  to  traverse  immense  distances  which 
were  pretty  well  knowii,  before  netting  out  on  fresh  exivlorations ;  but  the  effect  of 
establishing  missions  and  stations  at  Ujiji  and  other  towns  would  be  to  make  those 
jdacea  new  start! og-points,  at  which  goods  could  bo  accumulated^  and  carriers 
obtained.  The  Society  would  lie  please<l  to  know  that  Mr.  Hore  had  materials  for 
several  other  interesting  pai^er^,  and  l>efore  long  be  would  no  doubt  give  another 
aildrcss,  which  wmild  enable  the  meml^rs  still  better  to  understand  the  people  whose 
charocterB  he  had  had  such  opportunities  of  studying. 


Measures  for  the  Search  and  Relief  of  the  United  States  'Jeannetie^ 

A  ret  f'e  Es'pedition . 

By  C,  E.  Markbam,  c.b.,  f.ii.s,.  Secretary  E*a.s. 

(Read  at  Iho  Evening  Meeting,  December  12tb,  188J.) 

Map,  p.  G4. 

Last  year,  at  this  time,  we  considered  the  details  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's 
important  diBcoveries  along  the  shores  of  Fran!£-Jo«ef  Land,  und  looked 
forward  to  the  achievement  of  work  of  equal  interest  in  the  season  of 
1881.  Now,  although  there  is  much  valimhlo  work  to  record  in  several 
directions  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  yet  there  is  cause  for  grave  anxiety 
respecting  the  safety  of  many  gallant  explorers,  and  our  chief  duty  will 
he  to  consider  in  what  way  succour  may  mobt  Buccessfully  bo  conveyed 
to  them. 

In  that  most  interesting  section  of  the  Arctio  regions  which  is 
reached  from  Behring  Straits,  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  this 
year  in  the  course  of  operations  for  the  search  of  the  Jmnnette^  and  the 
position  of  that  vessel  and  of  her  gallant  crew  is  absorbing  men's  minds 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country.  Before  alluding  to  the 
work  of  the  searching  vessels  during  the  present  year,  it  will  be  well  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  history  of  the  missing  expedition.  The  Jeannctte 
was  formerly  the  PandvrUi  the  old  naval  gunboat  which  was  bought  by 
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Sir  AOen  Young,  and  on  board  of  which  he  made  hh  two  voyagOB  up 
Bttfin  Bay  in  1875  and  1876.  Sho  was  pnrcha&ed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett,  who  changed  her  name,  and  ©elected  her  for  his  expedition  of 
disoovery  northwards  from  Bebring  Straits*  It  is  reported  that  this 
expedition  was  equipped  and  supplied  by  its  mnnificent  projector  at  a 
owt  of  68,000?.  But  as  regards  its  organisation,  it  was  made  a  public 
mud  national  undertaking  by  special  Acts  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
Tlie  refisf^l  is  placed  under  martial  law,  is  officered  fx*om  the  Navy,  and 
thus  has  all  the  advantages  wliich  naval  discipline  gives  to  such  enter- 
praee*  Officers  and  crew  ntiraber  thirty-two  soula.  The  commander, 
Lieutenant  Do  Long,  u^.k.,  bad  acrpiircd  experience  in  ice  navigation  on 
bciardthe  Thjrt^ss^  when  that  vessel  went  up  Baffin  Bay  in  1873,  in  search 
rf  the  Polaris.  The  scientific  staff  consists  of  Mr*  J.  J.  ColUns  as 
aieteorologist,  Mr.  K,  L.  Newcomb  as  astronomer,  and  Mr.  Brooks, 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as  naturalist/ 

The  Jeanneile  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  8th  of  July,  1879, 
and  was  last  seen,  steaming  towards  IVrangell  Land,  on  the  Srd  of 
September,  There  was  snbaef|nently  a  report  that  a  steamer  had  been 
•een  off  the  month  of  the  Lena  on  the  13tb  of  the  same  month  (o.  s.  ?),  The 
Jtanrteite  was  provisioned  for  three  years,  and  although  I  am  not  aware 
that  her  instructions  have  ever  been  publishe^l,  it  is  understood  that 
Lieutenant  De  Long  was  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  north- 
ward on  about  the  meridian  or  westward  of  Wrangell  Land. 

In  the  season  of  1880  tho  small  rovonne  steamer  Thomas  Corwin  was 
Bent  np  Behring  Straits,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  tidings  of  tho 
Jeanneite,  but  was  unalde  to  reach  Wrangell  Land,  and  returned  without 
any  nesults.  When  the  second  winter  of  her  absence  had  passed,  it  was 
very  properly  decided  that  a  more  thorough  search  should  be  under- 
taken during  the  season  of  1881,  especially  as  two  whalers  were  also 
misaing. 

Accordingly  two  searching  steamers  wore  despatched  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Thonias  (hrtcin  and  the  Motlfjiers. 

The  Conmn  sailed  on  the  ith  of  May  of  the  present  year,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  C.  L.  Hooper.  Rounding  Cape  Serdze-Kamcn  on 
the  21st,  the  two  missing  whalers  were  heard  of  near  East  Capo  from 
some  natives,  and  Lieutenant  Doty  was  pent  with  a  sledge  party  to 
examine  them-  Both  were  abandoned  by  the  crews.  On  July  30th  the 
Ccnein  was  off  Herald  Island,  where  a  party  landed,  finding  the  summit 
to  be  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  cxplorei-s  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Bouth-eost  coast  of  Wrangell  Land  on  August  12th,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
stream  75  3'ards  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  with  a  current  running  three  miles 
an  hour,  which  they  named  Clark  river.  They  ci*nfirmed  the  report  that 
a  range  of  hills  preTiously  named  **  Blevin  Mountains  *'  extxjnded  far  to  the 
northward.    The  Corwin  was  in  a  furious  gale  off  Herald  Island  on  the  1st 
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and  Slid  of  September,  and  Captain  Hooper  determined  to  abandon  tbo 
search  for  tliat  season*  He  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  the  20tb  of  October. 
Captain  Hooper  reports  that  thero  is  heavy  ice  pressnro  at  the  cast  end 
of  Wi*angell  Land  ;  biit  that  a  king  open  passage  extends  northward,  to 
the  CMistward  of  Herald  Island,  the  current  setting  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  three  knots  an  honr.  He  describes  this  passage  as  being 
like  an  ocean  river  running  between  fixed  banks  of  ice,  either  frozen  to 
the  bottom  or  held  in  place  by  land  on  each  side  ;  and  he  believes  that 
the  Jeannetie  passed  far  to  the  north  \i\  this  channel.  But  the  whole 
thcor}"  of  channt.1,  current,  and  land  has  lieen  iipset  by  the  more  extended 
and  detailed  observations  of  the  Eofhjers  during  the  same  season  of  1881. 
The  Oonr/n  never  went  north  of  Herald  Island. 

The  Boihjen  is  a  larger  and  better  equipped  vessel.  She  is  a  barque- 
rigged  steamer  of  420  tons,  well  strengthened  for  ice  navigation,  and 
provisioned  for  three  'winters.  Her  commander.  Lieutenant  R,  M.  Bony, 
was  with  Do  Long  in  the  Tigress*  The  other  executive  officers  ar© 
Lieutenant  Waring  and  Ensign  Hunt,  and  the  complement  consists  of 
thirty-five  officers  and  men.  The  Badgers  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  16th  of  June,  was  off  Herald  Island  on  August  Sdth,  and,  after  passing 
through  12  miles  of  loose  ice,  she  was  anchored  in  a  goijd  harbour  on 
the  gouth  coaat  of  Wrangeli  Land  (70''  57'  N.  hit.)  on  the  26th. 

The  complete  exploration  of  Wraugell  Land  by  the  officers  of  the 
BodgcTB  is  a  great  geographical  achievement.  For  this  far-off  island,  so 
long  just  heard  of  and  then  at  last  sighted,  but  always  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  unknown,  has  been  one  of  the  longed-for  goals  of  dis- 
covery ever  since  the  Chukches  told  Baron  WrangGll  that  it  could  bo 
seen,  on  a  clear  day,  from  Capo  Jakau.  They  said  that  herds  of  deer 
sometimes  came  from  thence  across  the  ico  ;  and  their  traditions  related 
how  the  Onkilon,  Omoki,  and  other  tribes,  had  wandered  northward 
over  the  ice  to  disitant  lands.  So  that  there  was  a  halo  of  romance  over 
this  Siberian  "  Ultima  Thule,"  which  was  heightened  by  the  gallant  but 
vain  efforts  of  Wrangell  liimself  to  reach  it  by  dog  sledges  in  1822  and 
1823,  At  length  it  was  actually  sighted  by  Captain  KeUett  in  1819, 
when  he  discovered  and  landed  upon  Herald  Island  in  71^  12'  N.  The 
American  Captain  Long  also  sighted  it  in  1867,  and  others  have  done 
so  since. 

But  now  it  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  is  a  mystery  no 
longer*  Wrangell  Land  turns  out  to  be  an  island  40  miles  broad 
(between  7(f  50'  K.  and  71"  32'  N.)»  and  66  miles  long;  80  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Siberian  coast ;  and  Herald  Island  lies  30  miles 
duo  east. 

After  the  Badgers  was  safely  anchored  in  a  harbour  on  the  south 
coast  (in  TO"*  57'  N.and  178°  10'  W.),  Captain  Berry  undertook  a  journey 
into  the  interior,  reaching  a  point  about  20  miles  inland  where,  from  a 
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heiglii  of  2500  feet,  he  could  eee  the  soa  all  round  except  from  west  to 
S5,W*,  where  the  view  was  ohstruoted  by  a  high  range  of  mountains. 
He  /ound  that  two  ridges  followed  the  trend  of  the  noi'th  and  south 
abores,  between  which  there  was  a  rolling  conntry  traversed  hy  streams 
fed  by  the  melting  snow.  Several  tusks  of  mammoths  were  found,  and 
tbe  ptarij  returned  to  the  ship  on  September  3rd. 

Captain  Berrj^  had  despatched  two  boats,  under  Lieutenant  H.  8. 
Waring  and  Ensign  Ilunt,  to  explore  the  land  to  east  and  west.  The 
Mtftem  expedition  stalled  in  a  whale-boat,  on  the  29th  of  August,  and 
Ibat  ni^ht  the  party  reached  Cape  Hawaii  (a  name  given  by  the  whalers 
wiiobad  sighted  it  in  former  y^ars),  encamping  on  the  shore.  Next  day 
a  caim  erected  by  a  party  from  the  Corwin  was  found,  and  the  most 
eastern  point  was  rounded,  which  is  marked  by  a  perpendicular  column 
of  rock,  100  feet  high.  Lieutenant  Waring  walked  to  the  top  of  a  bill 
which  proved  to  be  the  extreme  north-east  point,  whence  no  land  could 
be  seen  to  the  north.  Heavy  pack  ice  presses  upon  this  eastern  shore, 
tad  the  boat,  after  narrowly  escaping  a  nip^  had  to  be  hauled  up  on  the 
beach.  It  was  necessary  for  the  party  to  retreat  overland  to  the  ship, 
a  &ti^Qing  journey  over  a  series  of  hills,  in  dismal  snowstorms.  The 
parij  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  7th  of  September. 

£&fiign  n.  J.  Hunt,  in  another  boat,  went  to  the  westward,  rounded 
tbo  western  point,  and  proceeded  along  the  northern  shore  until  his 
pTOgrefiB  was  stopped  by  heavy  ice.  The  low  land  runs  out  in  long 
spits,  forming  deep  bays  where  the  ico  is  packed  in  masses  along  the 
shore.  Here  there  are  lagoons,  with  plenty  of  plover  and  ducks.  Drift- 
wood was  found  stre\\*n  along  the  shores,  and  amongst  it  were  utensils 
rf  wood  and   other  relics   of  Siljerian   tribes,   as  well  as  mammoth 


After  completing  this  most  interesting  survey  of  Wrangell  Island, 
without  finding  any  vestige  of  the  Jeannette,  Captain  Berry  proceeded  to 
examine  the  ice  to  the  northwiu^d,  in  which  dangerous  service  he  was 
Oecapiedfrom  the  14th  to  the  27th  of  September.  He  wont  first  north- 
eaat  where  the  ice  consisted  of  large  floes,  and  ho  entered  it,  going  up  a 
lead  until  he  was  brought  up  against  an  impenetrable  mass.  He  got 
through  15  miles  of  ice  and  was  in  a  critical  position  where  a  southerly 
g)do  would  have  closed  up  the  floes,  and  mado  escape  impossible.  His 
hi^iest  latitude,  in  this  direction,  was  73°  44'  N.  (171'  30'  W.),  or  132 
miles  north  of  Wrangoll  Island.  Here  the  depth  was  82  fathoms.  This 
b  the  highest  latitude  yet  attained  in  this  soa  by  21  miles.  Sir  Eichard 
OoIlaBfionj  on  August  28th,  1850,  was  in  73^  23'  N.,  on  the  meridian  of 
1W%  that  is,  some  7""  (100  miles)  farther  east* 

Betuming  south,  the  Bodgers  succeeded  in  picking  up  the  whale-boat 
that  had  been  abandoned  on  the  east  point  of  Wrangell  Island ;  sailed 
oiBT  the  imaginary  "  Blovin  Mountains  "  and  **  extensive  land  with  high 
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peaks/*  reported  by  tlio  Conriti,  and  Liexitenant  Beriy  tlien  shaped  a  course 
northwards  onco  moro — this  tiiiiu  due  north  of  Wrangell  Maud.  In  this 
direction  he  reached  IS""  28'  N.  in  179^  52'  E.,  and  fonnd  the  water 
deepening  as  ho  advanced.  lie  had  gone  to  the  end  of  a  deep  hay  in  the 
ice,  and  ho  invariahly  fonnd  the  temperature  several  degrees  colder  in 
these  "pockets,"  as  he  calls  them,  than  in  the  open  sea.  Large  nnmbers 
of  walnis  were  seen.  The  Ilod^erA  was  hero  110  miles  line  north  of 
Wrangeil  Island,    There  was  heavy  pack  to  the  westward. 

Mj  own  opiniont  based  mainly  on  ethnological  coneiderationSi  has 
always  been  that  there  is  laud  between  the  New  Siberia  Islands  and 
Prince  Patrick  Island,  on  about  the  parallel  of  76°  N.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  northwards  flight  of  great  flocks  of  birds,  seen  by  the  Vega, 

Lientenant  Berry  reports  that  the  sea  became  deeper  as  he  advanced 
to  the  north-eastward,  w^hcro  ho  fonnd  80  fathoms ;  bnt  it  was  shallower 
at ,  its  farthest  northern  point  to  the  west,  only  30  fathoms.  He 
made  some  careful  obser%^ationa  off  Herald  Island,  with  a  view  to  clearing 
np  the  qnestion  of  a  current  which  was  reported  to  flow  in  a  noi*th- 
wTsterly  direction.  He  fonnd  that  a  tidal  current  was  setting  towards 
the  north-west  while  the  tide  was  flowing,  and  towards  the  south-east 
while  it  was  ebbing.  At  low^  water  and  high  water  no  current  was 
ixjrcoptible.  The  measurements  %vere  made  at  the  surface,  and  at  a 
depth  of  10  fathoms. 

The  Itodgers  will  winter  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
Behring  Straits,  w^hence  a  sledge-party  will  examine  the  Siberian  coast  to 
the  north  and  west. 

It  will  l>e  the  universal  opinion  among  geographers  that  Lieutenant 
Berry  and  the  officers  and  crow  of  the  Eodgers  have  done  admirable 
service  to  our  soience,  wliile  conducting  this  important  Beareh.  They 
xiever  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  humane  mission  on  w'hich  they 
Tvere  engaged,  hut  in  the  course  of  its  execution  they  have  solved  a  long 
doubtful  geographical  problem,  examined  the  position  of  the  ice  in  a 
previously  nnviHited  region,  and  made  careful  land  and  hydrographie 
surv-ej's  of  great  value.  We  may  %vell  congratulate  our  brother  geo 
graphere  of  the  United  States  on  these  achievementa  of  their  gallant 
csonntrymen. 

The  Ilodger»  w^ill  continue  the  search  next  year  both  along  the 
Siberian  coast,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the  northward.  Another 
American  party  has  this  year  established  one  of  the  stations  for  simul- 
taneous  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations,  at  Point  Barrow. 
This  party,  organised  by  the  United  States  Signal  Office,  left  San 
Fi'ancisco  on  board  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  end  of  July,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  P.  H.  Hay,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  landed  at  their 
station  called  Ooglalamie,  five  miles  west  of  Point  Barrow,  on  the 
17th  of  September.  An  ohservatory  and  dwelling-house  for  wintering 
were  erected,  and  exploring  work  will  be  undertaken  in  the  spring ;  so 
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a   portioii  of  the  Arctic  ooaet  of  North  AmGrica   will   thus   be 
ined. 

llie  deepest  sympathy  hae  been  felt  in  this  coTiTitry  for  the  iDissing 

expedition*     We  catmot  forget  the  noble  way  in  which  Mr.  Grinnell  aiid 

the  United  Stateti  Government  and  people  came  forward,  not  merely  with 

ejmpathetic  words  but  with  active  deeds,  during  the  search  for  Sir 

Jehu  Franklin  and  hie  ill-fated  but  heroic  followers.     I  was  myself  on 

Voard  on©  of  the  English  searching  ships  that  were  moored  to  an  ice-floe 

bairiug  the   way   westward   on    September   10th,  1850.      And  I  well 

ivneBiber  our  feelings  of  grateful  admiration  when  the  two  gallant  little 

Ajaerican  schooners,  the  Adtance  and  Mescue^  put  out  their  ice  anchors 

ilon^de  of  us,  remained  there  during  a  gale  of  wind,  and  then  beat  up 

tluoagli  the  fast  closing  ice,  to  the  western  end  of  Griffith  Island  in 

eoBipftny   with   our   squadron,      De    Haven   and    Dr.   Kane,   and    the 

oUnerB^  nobly  represented  the  feeling  of  their  country— that  feeling  of ' 

i^mpathy  which  is  filling  our  hearts  now,  and  making  us  as  anxious 

for  iieWB  of  the  Jeannette  as  Americans  were   then  about  the  fate  of 

Fnnklin. 

As  soon  as  the  certainty  that  the  Jeannette  could  not  be  relieved  this 
ye*r  wa«  appartmt,  our  Council  considered  how  best  this  Society  might 
take  %  share  in  the  searching  operations  of  the  coming  seas^m.  It  Ims 
beeoi  ascertained  that  the  JeanneUe  did  not  touch  at  \yrangeU  ur  Herald 
Islands ;  tlie  eilge  of  the  ice  has  been  examined  far  to  the  north  of  those 
islands,  and  the  coast  of  Siberia  as  far  as  North  Cape.  Our  Council 
thought  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  acarcliing  the  portions  of 
the  Arctic  coast  of  North  Amt?rii;a  that  can  be  reached  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie  river;  and  Lord  Aberdare  has  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  this  should  be  done  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Society  undertaking 
to  defiray  a  part  of  the  expense.  As  a  proposal  to  establish  a  station, 
ffar  simultaneous  observations  in  concert  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
Aielao  fvgions,  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  is  now  under  the 
oODSideration  of  our  Government,  the  two  projects  might  bo  organised 
tnitiitflaQ. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Collinson,  who  is  our  highest  authority  on  all 
potiits  relating  to  the  Arctic  seas  accessible  from  Behring  Straits,  thinks 
thmtf  BB  the  Jfannette  never  reached  Wrangell  Land,  there  is  reason  to 
fUTxaite  that  she  may  have  followed  the  track  of  the  Enterpnge  in  August 
1850,  to  the  north-east,  on  which  occasion  that  vessel  reached  a  position 
within  630  miles  of  Prince  Patrick  Land,  Sir  Eithard  thinks  that»  in 
the  eTcnt  of  the  Jeannette  being  beset,  the  probability  is  that  she  would 
drift  slowly  to  the  eastward,  in  which  case  he  considers  that  isshe 
might  ©merge  from  the  ice  opposite  the  Mackenzie  river,  when  he  con- 
ftdecB  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  her  crew  would  be  able  to  communicate 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  *8  posts.  The  accompanying  extract  from 
Na  L— JiJf*  X882,]  u 
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his  Journal  *  ehowg  that  they  wonld  probably  there  receive  friendly  treat- 
ment and  aesistance  from  the  natives.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
ehoiii  trip  in  sled  gee,  which  he  made  directly  north  from  Camden  Bay  in 
the  spring  of  1854,  the  pack  is  ^qtj  rough  and  nearly  impracticable  for 
Bledges,  the  snow  being  qnite  soft  between  the  hummocks^  which  occaaion- 
ally  attain  a  height  of  nearly  30  feet.  He  saw  no  floes,  and  the  only 
level  ice  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  indicating  that  portion  of 
the  sea  which  was  not  covered  with  pack  ice  on  the  setting  in  of  winter* 

**  Under  these  circumstances/*  Sir  Richanl  continues,  **  the  Hudfion's 
Bay  Company  Bhould  be  urgtMl  to  induce  the  Indians  who  yearly  trade 
with  the  Eskimo  to  proclaim  that  large  rewards  would  be  given  for 
assifltance  rendered  to  white  men.  Captain  Maguiie  of  U.M.S.  Plover 
6o  successfully  used  his  influence  with  the  natives  that^  on  meeting  the 
Enterprise^  they  laid  ducks,  geese,  and  venison  at  my  feet/* 

These  remarks  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Eichard  Colli nson 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration.  They  refer  to  the  event  of  the 
JeannettQ  having  been  drifted  eastward  from  a  position  to  the  north  of 
Wrangell  Island. 

But  the  alternative  of  the  missing  vessel  having  taken  the  opposite 
direction  ought  not  to  bo  lost  sight  of,  especially  when  we  remember  the 
report  that  a  steamer  had  been  seen  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  The 
Jeanneite  may,  therefore,  be  detained  somewhere  in  the  direction  of 
Cape  Chelyuskin.  Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  a  distinguished  young  Danish 
naval  oSicer,  who  made  the  North-East  Passage  on  board  the  Vega  with 
Baron  Nordenskiold,  has  projected  a  searching  expedition  to  the  northern 
extreme  of  Siberia.  He  believes  that  the  Jeanndie  is  to  be  sotaght  for 
in  that  direction.  He  is  now  actively  engaged  in  collecting  funds  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  the  search.     He  possesses  experience,  s&eal,  and 

*  Extract  fkom  Sm  Bioharb  Oollixson^s  Fbivate  JorjiyjAL, 
"  Visit  of  the  Eat  Indians  to  II.M,S.  Enterprise  in  Cftnuliin  Baj%  on  July  19th,  1854. 
"  This  delay   wiw  »t>  far  fortuuate  m  it  ennbled  our  friends   the   Bartor  Island 
Eskimoi  to  pny  ua  another  visit,  aoti  we  Boon  found  out  they  had  atrangars  with  them, 
the  ohiof  of  whom  produced  a  paper  on  which  was  written — 

*  The  printed  slips  of  paper  detivere>J  hif  Vie  officers  of  II. M.S.  *  Plover  *  on  the  25M 

of  Aprils  1854,  U  the  Hat  Indians  ware  received  at  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Compant/s  t'«l.i6/wA- 

tnent  Fori  Toucon  on  the  27thofJum,  1854 :  supposed  lot.  66**  JV.  The  Eat  Indians  are  in 

t!t«  Ao&it  of  making  periodical  trading  excursions  to  the  Eskimo$  along  the  sea  coast.     Theg 

are  a  KannlesM  inoffensive  set  of  Indians^  ei:er  ready  and  tcilUng  to  render  every  assistance 

Vtey  can  to  Whites,  *  Wm.  hvCA^  Hardisty, 

*  Fort  Youcm^  June  27th,  1854.'      ,  '  Cterk  in  charge.' 

'*Thu8  it  would  appear  tluit  it  took  them  twenty-two  days  in  travel  frora  Fort  Youoon 

to  the  Lkterprti^,    Thia  remarkable  document  waa  the  flrtft  commuiiieulioD  with  the 

civiliaed  world  tlmt  reached  the  Enterprise  mni^  left  via  j-  Fort  Clarenee  on  July  10th,  J85l. 

It  will,  however,  ahow  that,  in  the  event  of  the  .htmnitte  being  abandoned,  and  the  crew 

taking  refu^'e  on  the  «>a8t  of  North  America  between  Point  Barrow  and  the  Mackenzie, 

they  would^in  all  prolialility  be  favourably  received,  and  u^itsted  either  to  the  Hudson's 

Buy  Compflny^B  posts,  or  to  Point  Barrow,  where  they  would  find  tho  United  States 

Ubtorvatory." 


I 

I 
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He  will»  I  am  sure,  have  the  warm  sympathy  and  beat  wisliea 

Sihe  Fellows  of  this   Society,     His   project   is   oae  which   deserree 

eDoauragement,  for  the  scheme  for  succouring   the  misging  explorers 

irill  be  incomplete   unless   the  search   of  Cape   Chelyuskin,  and   its 

Tirimty,  is  provideti  for. 

The  American  people  may  be  assured  that  not  only  do  English 
phers  feel  the  deepest  sympnthy  for  the  gallant  explorers  on 
the  Jeannette^  but  that  we  shall  gladly  aud  actively  do  what  lies 
m  oar  power  to  make  the  search  complete ;  and  to  give  any  aid  that 
mij,  after  due  consideration,  appear  likely  to  he  useful.  The  debt  of 
gntitude  that  we  owe  to  the  nation  which  sent  forth  the  Rescue  and 
to  search  for  Franklin  can  never  he  forgotten  by  England, 


^^  hrot 


TkMDuich  Arctic  Voyages  (1878,  1879,  1880,  1881)  and  the  proftable 
poiition   of  Mr.   Leigh  Smiih,     By  Commodore   Jansek    (Royal 
Dutch  Navy)^  Hon.  Corr,  Mem.  r.g.s.  (Councillor  of  State)* 
(BoAd  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  Deoamber  I2th,  IHSl.) 

first  account  received  this  year,  by  telegram  from  Vardoin  Norway^ 
ftom  Captain  H.  Van  Broekhuyzen,  commander  of  the  Butch  exploring 
schooner  Willem  Barents ^  on  the  position  of  the  ice  in  the  Spitzbergen 

during  the  months  of  May  und  June  1881,  showed  plainly  that  this 

been  a  most  extraordinary  south-ice  year,  in  which  ice  m  met  with 
In  much  lower  latitudes  than  in  common  years*  Such  south-ice  years 
are  unusual,  but  a  year  like  1881,  in  which  the  ice  (not  to  call  it  pack) 
raached  nearly  to  the  North  Cape  in  April,  is  unknown »  even  in  the  old 
records  of  the  Dutch  whalers.  Great  interest  was  consequently  felt  in 
the  investigations  of  the  WiUem  Barents  durmg  no  unusual  a  season  ;  and 
it  w*is  a  relief  when  the  telegram  from  HLiiniiierfest.  on  September  23rd, 
brotight  the  welcome  news  of  her  safe  arrival  there.  She  had  succeeded 
leaching  the  Orange  Islands  oflF  the  north  point  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 

in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  ice-limit  in  September,  from  65° 
toS3^  E.  longitude*  At  that  time  the  explorers  were  eurjmaed  to  find 
th6  ioe  in  the  same  latitude  as  in  a  common  year,  and  there  were  no 
traoes  of  that  south-ice  which  had  given  the  Willem  Barents  so  much 
tPQfulile  during  the  first  months  of  her  cruise. 

The  intention  of  this  paper,  written  under  the  impression  of  great 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  position  of. the  Elra^  is  to  submit  a  few  facts, 
tMsed  on  the  observations  of  the  Wilhm  Barents  during  the  last  four 
j«ars»  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  of 
Umiso  who  will  have  to  decide  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  relief 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith, 

Tbo  object  of  the  voyages  of  the  Willem  Barents  has  been  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  Barents  Sea  during  a  course  of  years  so  as  to  be  in 

n  2 
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a  poBitiou,  after  mattire  con.sideration  of  all  the  probaliilitiee,  to  select  » 
new  hsLse  for  future  polar  exploration.  All  that  has  been  done,  and  will 
be  dooe  by  the  WUltm  BarenU,  is  preliminary  work,  and  it  must  be  oon- 
tinued  for  several  years  before  tb©  desired  knowledge  can  be  obtained. 

Previous  to  tht^  year  1872  very  little  was  known  of  the  Barents  Sea. 
Spitzbergen  had  been  eircuninavigated,  and  land  had  been  seen  in  1707, 
at  an  unknown  distance  to  the  eastward  of  it,  by  the  Dutch  whaling 
Captain  Gillis,  In  later  years  land  bad  been  seen  in  a  lower  latitude 
and  closer  to  Spitzbergen,  to  the  eastward,  v^hich  wag  supposed  to  be  the 
re-djscovered  Wyche's  Land  of  Pureha«.  But  beyond  that,  to  the  east- 
ward, no  land  was  known  north  of  7t)^.  The  large  area  of  the  Barents 
Sea,  north  of  that  parallel,  was  supposed  to  be  covered  by  imiwnetrable 
pack  ice  which  had  its  southern  limit,  with  slight  fluctuations,  in  aV>out 
76"^  N*  Here  it  was  found  by  the  old  Dutch  whalers,  and  hero  it  was 
again  found,  in  1872,  by  Weyprecht  and  Payer  in  the  Idtjom, 

But  in  1873  the  discovery  was  unexpectedly  made  by  Norwegian 
fishermen,  that  all  the  ice  south  of  Wyche*s  Land  had  disappeared,  and 
that  they  could  sail  up  to,  and  round  that  land  in  August.  Exactly  at 
the  same  time  the  steamer  Tegethojf  got  beset  in  the  ice  near  Cape 
Naseau,  on  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya;  when  she  commenced  her 
famous  drift  which  brought  her,  a  year  later,  to  Franz- Josef  Land, 

The  discovery  of  this  land  gave  an  eastern  boundary  to  the  Barents 
Sea  on  the  meridian  of  the  Orange  Islands,  reached  and  named  by  old 
Barents.  The  discovery  of  open  'water  round  Wyche's  Land  showed 
tliat  the  southern  ice- limit  in  the  Barents  Sea  is  not  fixed,  but  v^ariable. 
Cousequeutly  the  deduction  was  drawn  that  by  study ing  the  changes  in 
the  ice,  rules  might  be  learnt  for  reaching  Franz- Josof  Land, 

The  circumstance  that  open  water  was  found  towards  and  around 
Wyche's  Land,  at  the  very  same  time  when  no  water  could  be  seen  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  Tegethoff  off  Capo  NasBau,  mude  it  probable  that 
north-westerly  gales  bad  blown  the  ice  from  Wyche's  Land  towards 
Kovaya  Zemlva,  and  blocked  up  the  channel  between  this  land  and 
Franz-Jofeof  Land,  at  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Barents  Sea.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  north  or  north-easterly  gales  prevail,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ice  would  be  blown  away  from  Franz-Joeof  Land  towards  the  Barents 
and  Spitzbergen  seas,  clearing  its  southern  coast  from  ice. 

By  investigating  the  whole  area  of  the  Barents  Sea  it  was  thought 
possible  that  traces  might  be  found  and  followed,  of  a  warm  counter- 
cuiTont  forming  a  lead  towards  higher  latitudes  along  some  coast  with 
a  western  aspect,  as  is  the  case  on  the  west  coasts  of  Bpilzbergen  and  of 
Greenland, 

These  conBiderations  led  to  the  voyages  of  the  WiUem  Barents.  After 
our  iamented  friend  Koolemans  Bcynen  had  received  some  training  in  ice 
navigation  on  board  the  Pandora  in  1875  and  1876,  under  so  excellent 
a  master  as  Sir  Allen  Young,  he  aroused  public  spirit  in  Holland  so 
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moOMBfiillj  as  to  obtain  siifficiont  ftinds  for  an  expedition  into  the 
BfttmlsSea. 

Semarsl  reasons  mflnenced  the  decision  to  select  a  sailing  schooner 
for  thi«  service.  She  had  to  enter  npon  a  new  field  of  research  in  an 
ioe-l>onnd  sea  which  is  open  to  the  northward,  of  which  the  movement« 
wem  unknown.  Its  circnmstancea  are  qnite  distinct  from  those  of  the 
intricate  channels  of  tiio  archipelago  west  of  GroenUnd,  where  so  ranch 
exptffieDoe  and  ro  much  renown  have  lieen  gained  by  British  Arctic 
horoea.  The  experience  in  ice  navigation  there  acquired,  either  with  or 
without  steam,  i^i  of  no  avail  in  the  Barents  Sea,  because  the  circiini- 
ttaaces  are  entirely  diflferent. 

Ko  ice  pilot  or  Norwx?gian  fisherman  was  taken  on  board  in  tliig 
tmexplored  sea.  Captain  and  officers  of  the  Wiilem  BarentM  havo  had  to 
find  tlieir  own  waj  in  this  new  field  of  research  ;  and  the  same  officers 
eonld  not  be  kept  longer  than  two  years,  after  which  they  have  had  to 
nttirtL  to  the  regular  service  in  men-of-war.  So  that  there  is  the  dis- 
advaDlag^e  of  the  experience  not  acctimulating  in  the  same  person.  In 
^le  of  the«e  drawbacks  good  work  has  been  done  amidst  the  conti- 
nnfms  fogs  of  the  Barents  Sea,  surroimded  by  dangers,  and  without  a 
hope  of  assistance  in  the  event  of  disaster* 

As  yet  our  study  of  the  ice  in  tho  Barents  Sea  is  incomplete,  and 
it  is  only  the  anxiety  respecting  the  position  of  Mr.  Jjeigh  Smith 
thai  induces  me,  in  the  present  imperfect  stage  of  our  investigations, 
to  submit  a  few  facts  for  consideration* 

Tke  winter  of  1877-78  had  boon  a  very  mild  one  in  Europe,  and 
the  following  spring  was  most  beaut ifuL  Early  in  May  1878  the 
WUUm  Barenis  left  Ymuiden,  the  ne%v  seaport  of  Amsterdam,  for  the 
&nA  time,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  ioe  west  and  north  of  Spitzbergen, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Bear  Island,  and  then  to  call  at  Vardo  before  proceeding 
to  ike  Barents.  Sea.  She  had  strict  orders,  during  this  first  voyage,  nut 
to  go  into  the  Kara  Sea,  nor  east  of  Caj^e  Kassau,  but  to  confine  her 
ofaservations  to  tlie  Barents  Sea.  She  wtis  specially  to  determine  the 
potitioti  of  its  southern  ice-limit  in  August  and  September. 

The  year  1878  was  uncommonly  favourable.  It  was  ascertained, 
through  information  gathered  from  different  sources,  that  ice  had  not 
beeo  met  with  south  of  the  parallel  of  76**  N,^  either  in  the  Barents  Sea 
CMT  mora  to  the  eastward.  The  three  straits  giving  access  to  the  Kara  Sea 
were  open,  so  that  fisheruien  sailed  in  and  beyond  it,  and  discovered 
Einsamkeit  Island,  t/>  the  east  of  the  north  point  of  Novaya  Zeralya, 

It  was  Nrjrden«kiold*s  great  good  fortune  that  this  year,  the  one 
in  whieh  h©  undertook  to  round  Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  mako  the  North- 
Kast  Faeaage,  was  so  favourable.  It  api>earcd  as  if  the  Ice  King  had  an 
intcsi^eat  in  the  sncoess  of  this  great  experiment,  which  was  planned  with 
•0  much  knowledge,  foresight,  and  practical  skill. 

What  a  contrast  was  there  between  this  year  and  1873  [     Then  the 
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Tegethoff  bad  to  make  her  way  throngli  ice  to  Cape  Nassau,  where  she 
was  l»eset  and  drifted  away  m  a  north-easterU'^  direction  without  seeiug 
any  open  water  frum  her  luaat-head  during  the  whole  of  September,  In 
the  same  month  of  1878,  on  the  same  route,  there  was  open  water,  and  no 
ice  was  to  be  seen. 

The  great  difterenees  in  the  conditions  of  the  Barents  and  adjacent 
seas,  in  diflerent  years,  pointed  to  a  general  eanso  variable  in  its  action, 
rather  than  to  a  cause  of  which  the  operation  produoes  oonstant  and 
equal  reBultn.  Sueh  diffe  re  noes  were  a  great  inducement  to  continue  the 
investigations,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  a  warning  not  to  arrive 
at  hasty  conclusions  from  a  single  year*9  experience. 

Traces  of  a  warm  counter-curi-ent  in  the  Barents  Sea  were  detected 
by  serial  temperature  observations;  but  not  as  a  definite  strong  cunrent 
making  a  lane  of  open  water  towards  more  northern  latitudes.  It  had 
more  the  api>earance  of  a  general  northerly  and  easterly  drift  in  the  tnaier^ 
the  ice  drifting  with  it  when  it  was  calm,  and  at  other  times  propelled  by 
the  wind  in  ever^^  direction.  In  1878  the  ice.  in  tlie  Barents  Sea  was  fouuil 
in  more  or  less  rotten  streams,  in  76^  N* ;  and  on  the  45th  meridian  (E.) 
it  could  be  penetrated  to  a  little  north  of  78^  ;  but  more  to  the  westward 
the  ice  was  more  compressed,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  pack 
ice,  or  bhiM  flue-bergs.  In  September  no  opening  was  fuund  in  the  ice, 
which  stretched  in  a  \V.S,W.  and  E.N.E.  direction,  in  about  the  parallel 
of  7if  N.  from  55^  to  4C^  E.  longitude. 

The  winter  of  1878-79  bad  not  been  very  severe  in  Europe,  but  the 
spring  of  1879  was  very  cold.  The  WUlem  Barents  sailed  on  her  second 
voyage  in  the  beginning  of  June,  first  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
ice  to  the  north  of  North  Cape,  then  to  call  at  Yardo  before  commencing 
her  observations  in  the  Barents  Sea»  But  this  time  she  had  liberty  to 
go  into  the  Kara  Sea,  and  beyond  Cape  Nassau*  ^ 

In  the  same  season  the  Ishjorn  went  out,  hired  by  Sir  Henry  Goi*e 
Booth,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  best  man  that  c^^nld  be  found  for 
co-operation  and  investigation^  Captain  A.  H,  Mai  kliam,  k.n.  This  second 
vessel  secured  the  gi*eat  advantage  of  simultaneous  obser^^ations  at 
diflferent  points,  which  is  so  valuable  in  Arctic  research. 

The  three  straits  into  the  Kara  Sea  were  clused  until  August ;  and 
even  then^  towards  the  end  of  tlie  month,  only  the  Jugor  Sti-ait  was  open, 
enabling  a  steamer  to  patis  with  some  difficulty*  She  found  a  broad  lane 
along  the  Russian  coast,  and  au  ice-field  from  20  to  30  miles  broad,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  This  prevented  steamers  from  entering 
tlie  Kara  Sea  by  way  of  Way  gat  or  the  Matyualdn  Shar. 

East  of  the  boundary  lino  of  the  Barents  Sea,  between  the  Orange 
Islands  and  Franz- Josef  Land,  ice  was  encountered  with  an  ice-blink 
above  it,  and  the  Idjom  was  not  able  to  reach  Barents  Ice-haven,  after 
rounding  the  Orange  Islands. 

The  Barents  Sea  was  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  year  before, 
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only  Ui«re  were  more  streama  of  rotten  ice,  and  nowhere  Buoh  compresaed 
m  ms  was  found  south  of  Wyche'a  Land.  Attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  meridian  of  55°  E.  in  76*  N.  for  more  careful  inspection,  and 
flbaping  her  course  to  that  point,  in  the  first  days  of  September,  the 
Wm^m  BarenU  went  north,  in  open  water,  until  she  sighted  Franz- Josef 
LumL  At  the  very  same  time  the  hbjdm  could  not  get  much  lueyond 
78i^  N^  m  little  more  to  the  eastward,  in  about  45^  E. 

CaptAiii  de  Bruyne  was  satisfied  with  the  great  discovery  that  Franz- 
Joeef  LAnd  could  be  reached  in  open  water.  It  was  of  no  use  to  go 
closer  in  shore,  in  a  small  sailing  craft,  so  late  in  the  season,  where  he 
would  liave  run  the  risk  of  being  betset.  He  very  properly  returned 
hoake  with  the  news  of  his  success. 

Although  it  was  considered  that  this  discovery  was  of  the  greatest 
imfKirtaiioe,  it  did  not  constitute  a  sufficiently  conclusive  body  of 
cfidenoe.  More  certainty  was  required  that  Franz- Josef  Land  could  l>e 
icaebed  in  two  consecutive  years,  before  that  land  could  l)e  selected  us  a 
\mab  for  future  polar  researcli.  Consequently  the  WiUt^m  Bartnis  was 
ODce  more  sent  out,  in  June  1880  ;  but  now  in  command  of  Captain  H* 
Van  Broekhuyzien,  whu  had  made  the  second  voyage  in  her. 

After  calling  at  Vardo,  Captiiin  Brot^khuyzen  continued  the  examiua* 
tion  of  the  Barents  Sea,  visited  the  Russian  station  of  Karmakuli  in 
Mossel  Bay,  and  went  thence  to  the  Matyushin  Shar,  which  he  found 
doted  with  ice,  as  in  the  previous  year.  But  there  was  open  water  in 
Uie  Barents  Sca  west  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  Here  and  there  streams  of  ice 
vef«  teen,  which  it  is  difficult,  in  a  fog,  to  recognise  as  such.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Willem  BareiiU  struck  on  a  reef  extending  from  CrosH  Island, 
aod  was  nearly  lost.  She  was  got  off,  after  great  exertions,  and  not 
withont  serious  injury*  Still  the  captain  persisted  in  an  attempt  to 
totind  the  Orange  Islands*  but  near  the  loe  Cape  he  found  the  ice  along 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Barents  Sea,  in  the  same  portion  as  it  waa 
balbfe.     He  thei-efore  decided  to  return  home. 

Steamers  had  not  been  able,  during  1880,  to  pass  througli  the  straits 
into  the  Kara  Sea.  They  had  tried  to  go  round  the  Orange  Islands,  but 
only  one  succeeded,  after  having  been  beset  for  several  days.  At  last 
she  got  into  the  land-water  on  the  east  coast,  and  escaped  by  way  of 
MAtynahin  Shar.  It  was  only  late  in  September  that  M.  Sibiriakoff 
went  through  the  Jugor  Strait  with  two  steamers,  which  arrived  at,  but 
did  not  return  from  the  YeniseL  Thoy  found  the  same  conditions  in 
the  Kara  Sea  as  in  the  previous  year,  only  the  straits  were  a  little  worse* 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  in  his  steamer  Eira,  was  more  fortunate.  To  his 
active  and  energetic  initiative  we  are  indebted  for  information  about 
the  Bouthem  ice-limit  in  the  Barents  Sea  in  1880,  which  we  should 
otluerwise  have  lost  owing  to  the  accident  which  happened  to  the 
WiOem  BarenU,  Mr,  Grant,  the  eminent  amateur  artist,  was  this  year 
OQ  board  the  Etra,     fle  had  made  two  previouB  voyages  in  the  WiUtrm 
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Barents  J  on  board  of  wliich  vessel  we  are  always  glad  to  have  liim,  as 
ho  iti  looked  upon  as  the  good  genius  of  tho  ship.  He  thus  had  the 
remarkable  fortune  to  reach  Franz-Josef  Land  twice  in  open  water,  and 
this  time  he  was  enabled  to  land  at  several  points* 

The  Eira  had  been  in  the  Greenland  ice  and  on  the  north-weat 
coast  of  Spitzbergen  before  she  proceeded  to  the  Barents  Sea.  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  first  tried  to  work  through  the  ic©  in  about  45^  E. ;  hut  the  Eira 
could  not  fore©  her  way.  She  got  beset,  drifted  towards  79^  N.,  and 
was  only  extricated  by  quick  determination  and  great  practical  akill. 
Otherwise  she  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Tegeihoff*  This  is  the 
great  danger  in  tbe  Barents  Sea,  The  ice  carries  a  ship  that  is  beset  in 
calm  weather  more  and  more  into,  and  not  out  of  it- 

By  shaping  a  course  a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  near  the  meridian 
of  55°  E.,  the  Eira  found  open  water  and  reached  Franz-Josef  Land ; 
M'bere  Mr,  Leigh  Smith  did  admirable  work  during  the  two  weeks  in 
which  he  surveyed  the  coast,  and  made  many  important  discoveries. 

On  the  eastern  side  the  sea  was  covered  with  ice,  which  ho  found 
extending  south  to  70"^  N.,  and  this  was  also  the  case  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lane  of  open  water  through  which  he  returned.  From  76^  N,  be 
shaped  his  course  along  the  ice  towards  Hope  Island^  to  tlio  north  of  which 
he  found  a  great  many  grounded  icel  orgs.  He  returned  late  in  September 
to  Hammerfest  after  a  very  successful  and  very  interesting  cruise. 

The  fact  that  Fran z- Josef  Land  had  been  reached  in  two  consecutive 
years  made  a  strong  argument  against  our  continuing  out  investigations 
without  a  steamer.  But  against  this  could  he  placed  the  other  fact  that, 
hi  1874  and  1875,  no  waJer  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-hofid  of  the 
Tegeihoff  near  Wilczek  Island!,  and  that  the  crew  had  to  drag  their  boats 
over  ice  through  which  no  steamer  could  have  cut,  before  they  reached 
open  water  in  76^  N*  So  the  Willein  Barents  was  repaired  for  her 
fourth  voyage. 

The  winter  of  1880-81  had  been  a  very  severe  one  in  Europe,  and 
the  spring  of  1881  was  very  cold,  with  inccaaant  strong  northerly  winds 
in  tbe  North  Sea.  Tbe  WUiem  Barents  sailed  this  year  early  in  May, 
with  orders  to  go  along  the  west  ice  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  and  to 
return  from  thence  to  Vardo,  After  leaving  tliat  place  she  was  to 
attempt  to  get  into  the  Kara  Sea  towards  Dickson's  Harbour,  M^here 
Dr.  Buys  Ballot  desired  to  establish  a  Dutch  station,  to  co-operate  with 
other  international  Polar  stations.  She  was  finally,  in  September,  to 
determine  the  southern  ice-limit  in  the  Barents  Sea, 

South  of  Jan  Mayen  Island  close  ice  was  encountered  in  69^  N.,  and, 
in  following  its  edge  in  an  E.N.E,  direction,  no  lane  of  water  could  be 
detected.  The  captain  returned  to  Yardo  to  report  and  ask  permission 
to  try  again,  which  was  granted.  This  timo  he  succeeded  in  working 
his  sailing  schooner  through  the  ice,  up  to  the  south  cape  of  Spitzbergen^ 
but  not  without  great  diffionlty.  He  was  informed  that  S tor-Fjord  was 
entirely  free  of  ice.     It  appeared  as  if  northerly  or  north-weateriy  gales 
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had  blown  all  the  icse  against  the  drift  of  the  warm  cnrront  to  the  south 
mad  aoath-^oast,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  masaes  of  ic<>,  which  are  tiaually 
coaBn^  to  the  polar  ice-bearing  cnrreiits. 

Under  these  circumfltances  there  wasuothiDg  to  be  gained  by  pushing 
further  north,  so  the  captain  returned  to  Yardo  to  report,  before  pro- 
oeeding  to  the  eastward. 

Captnin  Broekhny2on,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  found  a  great 
aocnmaliktioD  of  ice  still  l*fore  the  southern  straits  into  tlie  Kara  Sea,  in 
cooseqnenoe  of  the  same  northerly  galea.  He  was  unable  to  get  through 
it-  Only  one  steamer  Bucoeeded  in  passing  the  Waygat  in  August.  She 
found  the  condition  of  the  Kara  Sea  to  bo  the  same  as  it  was  in  1879  and 
1880,  But  »he  was  unable  to  return  by  the  Matyuahin  Shar.  Coasting 
the  broad  iee-field  which  rested  on  the  east  coast  of  Xovaya  Zeinlya,  she 
oame  out  through  the  Waygat  on  September  12th. 

The  WiUem  Barenig  proceeded  from  the  southern  straitB  to  the  Matyn- 
thin  Shar,  along  the  west  coast  in  open  water,  without  seeing  ice.  There 
W3IS  an  ice  barrier  across  Matyushin  Shar ;  so  she  returned  and  went 
northwards  towards  the  Orange  Islands.  But  she  was  stopped  by  the 
lod  at  Cape  Maurice,  in  the  end  of  August.  Being  still  unable  to  enter 
the  Kara  Sea,  the  WiUem  Barents  went  north  along  the  eastern  ice,  on 
the  meridian  of  65*^  E.,  as  far  as  TS'^  N..  where  tho  southern  iee-limit  waa 
ftcaad.  The  edge  waa  followed  closely  to  45^  E.,  without  finding  any 
opening.  In  3^  B.  the  edge  of  the  ice  was  met  with  in  76^  30'  N,,  in 
tbs  same  latitude  as  it  had  been  loft  in  45^^  E.,  when  a  gale  of  wind  from 
&S*£»  compelled  them  to  leave  the  ice*  From  this  point  the  WiUem 
BarmU  returned  to  Hammerfest. 

With  thaae  few  facts  before  mo,  and  assuming  that  Mr,  Leigh  Smith 
attempted  to  reach  Franz-Josef  Land,  he  probably  expected  that  the 
nme  gales  which  blew  the  ice  into  the  8pitzbergen  Sea,  would  also 
have  blown  it  away  from  the  south  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  In  this 
OEpeotation  he  must  have  been  disappointed,  as  up  to  the  8th  of  July 
h^  had  not  foamd  an  opening  in  the  ice.  After  searching  for  such  an 
opening  during  one  month,  he  may  have  proceede*!  to  the  west  ice,  or 
have  taken  a  look  at  the  east  coast  of  Spitsbergen.  Probably,  however, 
h»  went  straight  towards  55"  E.  long,  and  7G^'  N.,  tbe  point  where  he 
mooeeded  last  year,  and  it  may  be  that  he  found  open  water,  at  the 
moment,  and  was  afterwards  closed  in.  In  that  case  he  may  have 
teleeted  good  winter  quarters,  either  in  Eira  Ilarl^our  or  some  other 
spot,  or  he  may  be  beset  in  the  ice,  like  the  Tegtlhoff,  and  be  drifted 
towards  an  unknown  region. 

The  possibility  that  the  explorers  may  be  so  situated,  either  in  Franz- 
Joaef  Land  or  in  the  pack,  is  a  sufiBcient  reason  for  sending  out  an 
espedition  for  their  relief. 


[For  the  diecussion  on  the  two  prccediog  papers,  vide  Report  of  the  Evening 
llcetiiigt  p.  49  e^  ««2.] 
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Mr.  Leigh  Smitli* — The  cleputation  announced  io  another  part  of  tlie 
present  nuraljer  ag  appointed  to  wait  on  tiie  First  Lord  of  tke  Admiralty 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  Govemmetit  expedition  for  the  search  and 
relief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  fulfilled  their  miBsioii  on  th*:;  20th  idt.  The 
Earl  of  Northbrook  and  other  Lords  received  the  deputation,  which  con- 
sietml  of  Loi>i  Aberdare,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Arthur  Hussell,  Sir 
Henry  Ravvlinson^  Admiral  Sir  E.  Oramanney,  Sir  George  Kares,  Sir 
Allen  Young,  Mr.  T.  V,  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Grant,  Mr.  8.  P.  Low,  Mr.  James 
Lamont^  and  Mr.  C.  R.  MaT'khnm.^Lord  Aherdare,  after  intn>dueiiig 
the  deputation,  stated  the  fiict«  which  made  relief  urgent,  and  which 
justified  the  application  to  the  Go%*emment.  After  referring  to  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith's  previotis  career,  his  services  to  geographical  and  physical 
science,  and  the  large  outlay  incurred  hy  him,  Lord  Aberdare  eubmitted 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  had  reached  Franz-Josef 
Land»  that  he  had  intended  to  return  last  October,  that  his  prnvisions 
wei^  not  calculated  to  raaintoin  his  crew  through  a  second  winter^  and 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  dejiond  upon  his  extricating  himself  from 
his  winter  quartei's  next  year  without  external  aid.  He  strongly 
insisted  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  was  engaged  io  doing  that 
very  work  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  geography  and  natural 
science  which  the  British  Government  had  repeatedly  recognised  to  be  a 
part  of  its  duty  as  representing  a  gre^t  maritime  people.— Lord  North- 
brook  and  Sir  Cooper  Key  entered  minutely  into  the  subject  with  the 
depntation.^Mr.  T.  V-  Smith  was  able  to  give  full  information  both  as 
to  his  relative's  supplies  and  his  intentions;  while  Mr.  Grant,  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  his  successful  expedition  of  1880,  in 
answer  to  many  questions  put  t*3  him,  gave  much  useful  and  important 
infonuation  as  to  the  character  of  the  sea  and  ioe-fiekls  adjoining  Franz- 
Josef  Land. — The  intervit^w  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Lord 
Northbrook,  after  fully  admitting  tlie  value  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  sci en- 
tire services,  reminded  the  deputation  that  tho  sulvject  was  one  to  b© 
decided  not  by  the  Admiralty,  but  by  the  Government,  and  undertook 
to  give  the  application  thorough  consideration  by  his  department,  and 
then  to  submit  it  in  all  its  hearings  to  the  decis^ion  of  the  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  £ii*a,  information  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  Tromso  by  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth  seems  to  make 
it  highly  ]u\>bable  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  reached  Franz- Josef  Land. 
Captain  Jsaksen  of  the  Proven^  one  of  the  Norwegian  ice-traders  who  had 
seen  the  Eira  off  Novaya  Zemlya  early  in  July,  had  supplied  the 
following  information  to  Sir  Henry's  correspondent: — ^**  At  the  end  of 
June  the  pack-ice  lay  compact  six  miles  from  the  coast;  further  north 
it  stretched  at  least  15  to  20  miles  from  it.    The  ice  appeared  just  the 
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AS  m  1>*78,  when  he  was  in  those  latitudes,  the  same  year  that  the 
Vega  started  on  her  vojage  round  Asia,   On  the  8th  of  August  he  fouud 

no  ice  Along  the  ooast.  August  16th  he  was  about  20  miles  north  of 
^CTnya  Zenilya  without  observing  any  ice,  but  met  with  a  very  rough 
kffom  north*east.  When  the  ice  commenced  disappeariug  at  tlie  end 
of  Julj,  it  went  so  suddenly  that  he  could  not  understand  what  had 
heooms  of  it ;  he  therefore  eiipposes  that  in  August  there  was  open  water 

^Mp  to  Franz-Josef  Land.  If  the  Eira  had  not  got  into  the  pack  and 
ituck  fast  in  the  month  of  July,  he  feels  certain  that  she  has  reached 
FlUiB^oBef   Land  unhindered.     Hie  meeting  with  such    a  high   and 

Ifimgit  eea  from  north-east,  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya»  strengthens  Ids 

Vewi  of  the  'Jeaimette/ — On  Ihe  20th  ult.,  the  unexpected  but 
vtloome  news  was  received  in  Loudon  by  telegnipli  of  the  arrival  of  a 
fdltioii  of  the  crew  of  the  JeannHU  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  Aecordiog 
t6  the  message  received  from  Mr,  Melville,  chief  eugineer,  the  Jeannette 
WMemshed  by  the  ice  on  the  23rd  of  June,  in  lat,  77^  aud  E,  long.  157% 
ill  aboard  escaping  in  three  boats  and  making  fur  tf>e  mouth  of  the  Lena, 
where  two  out  of  the  three  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  September- 
Of  the  fate  of  the  third  boat  nothing  wae  then  known.  The  telegram 
states  that  Captain  De  Loug  and  Mr.  Arabler,  surgeon,  with  other  mem- 
htm  of  the  ex|)edition,  had  been  left  in  a  slate  of  great  sufiering,  whilst 
two  of  the  seamen  proceeded  to  the  nearest  Russian  settlement  up  the 
to  procure  succour.     Further  details  are  anxiously  expected. 

Ice  in  the  Barents  and  Kara  Seas  in  1881. — From  a  careful  com- 
'{mrison  of  the  reports  of  Norwegian  walrus-hunters  it  appears  that  in 

May,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  .lune,  the  edge  of  the  ice  extended  in  an 
8t  and  west  direction  at  a  disttkuce  of  only  60  to  100  miles  from  the 
it  of  Fin  mark.      It    then  trended  north-eastward  towards  Kovaya 

Zemlya^  and  swept  round  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  Matyushin 
Strait,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea.  At  this  time  the  ice  lay 
nearer  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  than  is  known  to  have  been  the 
case  within  the  memory  of  man — the  year  1867  jierhaps  excepted. 
Isaksen,  of  the  jagt  Proven^  reports  that  in  the  middle  of  August  Matyu- 
shin Strait  was  completely  blocked.  But,  as  stjited  in  a  previous  para- 
gTftph*  the  ice  then  disaj)|>eare<l  off  the  coast,  and  ho  considered  there  was 
Open  water  right  up  to  I^rauz- Josef  Land.  Sevaldseu,  of  the  Lyna,  also 
states  that  on  the  10th  of  SeptemlM3r,  there  appeared  to  be  open  water  to 
the  northward  of  Matyushin  Strait.  The  collective  evidence  shows  that 
the  prevailing  northerly  and  u or th- westerly  winds  of  last  winter  packed 
the  ioe  in  a  broad  belt  across  the  Spitzbergen  and  Barents  seas.     The 

onthem  edge  of  this  belt  was  exceptionally  low  down  along  the  north 
st  of  Norway,  while  the  nurthern  edge  nearly  reached  the  south  point 
of  Spitzbergen.    The  southern  pack-edge  showed  little  alteration  during 
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May  and  June,  "but  gave  way  rapidly  when  it  fairly  began  to  melt — about 
the  begitining  of  July — as  tlio  ice  was  on  tlio  wiiole  of  no  great  thickness. 
Tho  climatic  cr^nditions  north  and  south  of  the  belt  Beem  to  have  dififured 
considerably  during  the  winter.  In  the  north  of  Norway  heavy  tails  of 
snow  were  unusually  frequent^  while  north  of  the  belt  the  fall  was  com- 
paratively slight.  So  early  as  the  end  of  Juue  the  win  ter  snow  had  in  great 
measure  disappeared  even  from  the  highlands  of  Spitzhergen  and  Novaya 
Zemlya,  while  in  the  northern  part  of  Norway  it  lay  thickly,  down  to 
the  very  water's  edge.  On  arriving  at  Spit?d>ergen  the  walrus-hunters 
also  found  vegt3 tuition  unusually  far  advanccsd.  Thus  since  large  masses 
of  ice  were  hlomTi  southward  during  the  winter  of  1880-1,  it  is  highl}" 
probable  that  the  Polar  regions  were  fairly  free  from  ice  early  in  the 
gummer,  while  the  autumn  must  have  offered  exeeptioDally  favour- 
able cjonditit^ns  for  an  advance  to  the  northward  or  north-eastward.  This 
supposition  is  strongly  confirmed  by  reports  from  the  walrus  grounds 
northwai'd  of  Spitzbergen.  With  regard  to  the  Kara  Sea,  it  seems  that 
it  was  not  accessible  from  the  %ve8tward  till  about  the  beginning  of 
August.  Eut  while  a  heavy  golid  pack  extended  northward  from  the 
Kara  Strait  along  the  cast  coast  of  Novaya  Zeralya,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Kara  Sea  was  certainly  free  froui  ice  by  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  very  probably  by  the  middle  of  Jul3%  In  August  and  September, 
therefore,  vessels  from  Europe  could  undoubtedly  have  reached  the 
mo^th  of  the  Yenisei. 

Mr*  Schnver*8  Expedition  to  Central  AMcft. — We  have  received  later 
news  oi'  the  progress  of  Mr.  Schuver  in  his  adventurous  attemj^t  to 
penetrate  Central  Africa  from  Fadassi,  south-west  of  Abyssinia.  He 
started  from  that  place  on  a  reconnoitring  trip  on  the  30th  July  last» 
and  reached  the  country  of  tlie  Legha  Gallas,  near  the  source  of  the 
Jaboos  riven  From  the  summit  of  a  pass  in  the  watershed  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Sobat  he  beheld,  far  away  to  the 
south-west,  the  great  lake  and  river  Bare,  flowii^g  tow^ards  the  west, 
and  found  them  situated  one  degree  farther  south  than  they  are  placed 
(on  rumour  only)  by  Peteniiann  (Sticler^s  Atlas,  No.  70)*  To  the  east 
rises  the  peak  Wallel  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet.  The  L6gha  Gallas 
are  an  isolated  tribe  of  this  powerful  race,  inhabiting  a  country  far  to 
the  westward  of  the  Galla  country  proper.  They  are,  politieally,  strongly 
constituted,  under  an  ancient  and  respected  dynasty,  and  muster  at  least 
20,000  warriors.  Mr.  Schuver  returned  to  Fadassi,  and  proposes  to  make 
a  final  start  south  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Eecent  News  from  the  Congo. — We  gather  from  papers  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  the  Secretary,  that  reinforcements  for  the 
Livingstone  (Congo)  Mission  Expedition  to  Stanley  Pool  have  arrived  at 
Banana,  on  the  Lower  Congo,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  carriers 
can  be  obtained,  two  new  stations  will  be  formed,  one  between  Man- 
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Stanley  Pool^  and  the  other  at  the  PcmjI  itself.     These  will 

the  chain  of  stations  through  the  cataract  region,  and  bring 

the  expedition  to  •*  the  entranoe  gate  of  that  far-reaching  water-way 

into  ibe  vast  unexplored  interior,  the  Upper  Congo."     In  order  to  make 

^goptt  nee  uf  this  means  of  access  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  it  was 

obrious  that  a  much  larger  steamer  would  be  needed  than  the  Limng§i(me 

fteam-launch  lately  sent  out  for  nse  on  the  Lower  Congo,  and  most 

o|fportunely  a  letter  has  been  received  from  the  widow  of  Mr,  Iltinry 

Keed,  of  Taemania,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  Africa,  offering  to 

present  just  such  a  steamer  as  is  wanted,  and  which  will  he  named  the 

Menry  .BfwJ.— The  Mission  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 

the  leader  of  the  pioneer  party,  Mr.  Adam  McCall,  which  took  place  at 

Madeira  on  the  25th  of  November,  when  on  his  way  homo.     The  cause 

of  bis  death  appears  to  have  been,  not  African  fever,  but  acute  inflam- 

mAtiou  of  the  liver,  partly  the  result  of  his  previous  journeys  in  South 

Africa*     When  he  left  for  the  river  Congo,  in  1880,  to  take  charge  of 

llie  Livingstone  (Congo)  Inland  Mission  Expedition,  onr  Council  granted 

liim  a  loan  of  inijirutnents,*  and  he  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  do  good 

geographical  work  in  the  interior^a  hope  which  has  unfortunately  been 

fhistiated  by  his  premature  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.— The  Baptist 

HisBioiiaiy  Society  have  received  intelligence  that  a  station  has  been 

fimnded  at  Manyanga,  near  the  Ntoitibo  Falls,  by  Mesiirs.  Bentley  and 

Grenfelli  who  started  from  Isangila  with  twenty-seven  men,  on  August 

12th,  and  after  a  rapid  march  through  the  Basundi  district,  reache^l 

Mr.  Stanleys  depot  near  the  Ntombo  Falls  on  August  18th.     The  site 

for  the  station  is  separated  by  a  small  brook,  with  good  water^  from  the 

Belgian  post,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  an  isolated  hill,  250  feet 

high.      The   natives  are   most  friendly  and  well-behaved,  and  are  a 

remarkable  contrast  to  their  neighbours,  the  Basimdi.     Mr,   Grenfell 

remarks  that,  although  the  journey  to  Manyanga  through  the  Basnndi 

ooimttj  may  be   quickly  and  successfully  made,  it  is  not  a    feasible 

route  for  the  regular  transmifision  of  supplies.     He  and  his  companion 

had  had  some  experience  with  several  types  of  the  native  races,  but  had 

never  before  met  with  such  people  as  the  Basundi ;  when  encountered 

in  small  parties,  they  run  away  and  hide  j  but  when  they  are  in  large 

numbera^  they  rob  the  traveller  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  and  laugh 

when  the  theft  is  brought  home  to  them.     Nothing  is  safe,  from  bales 

of  cloth  to  the  covers  of  choking  utensils.     The  water- w^ay  between 

Isangila  and  Manyanga,  though  a  bad  and  dangerous  one,  must  be  used, 

if  ui>-country  stations  are   to  be  maintained. — At  Manyanga,  Messrs, 

Bentley  and  Grenfell  met  Pdre  Augouard,  who  was  on  his  way  back 

from  Stanley  Pool.     He  reported  that  the  chief  of  Nshasiha,  in  con* 

fomiity  with  M.  de  Brazzu^s  instructions,  was  willing  to  allow  him  to 

bttild  there,  as  he  was  a  Frenchman,  but  that  a  determined  resistance 

•  See  vol.  ii,  p.  413, 
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would  be  made  by  tbe  people  (on  the  Bouth  bank)  to  the  Bettlemeiit 
there  of  persona  of  other  nationalities.  Mr,  Stanley  reached  the  Pool  a 
short  time  before  Fere  Angonard^  aed  tried  to  make  arraugementB  for 
a  station  on  the  sonth  bank,  staying  in  the  meantime  %vith  his  oM  friend 
Kga  liema^  At  the  time  Fere  Angouard  left,  be  appears  to  have  been 
tin  success  fnl»  but  the  work  of  carrying  up  boats  and  stores  for  him  wa« 
still  going  OIL 

Francli  Surveying  Expedition  in  West  Africa.— It  had  been  intended 
that  active  operations  should  have  recommenced  early  in  the  season  of 
1881-2,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Sene^l 
region  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  despatch  the  largo  staflF  reqtiired 
for  the  conatniction  of  the  new  post  beyond  Kita,  and  for  the  formation 
of  an  establiahment  on  the  Kiger.  The  epidemic,  hrjweVer,  has  been  for 
some  time  abating,  and  it  was  hoped  that  something  might  be  done 
during  the  autumn.  Colonel  Berguis-Beshordea,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  acoordingly  left  for  St*  Louis  on  September  20th,  and 
Dr.  Martin-Dupont  started  on  October  6th»  while  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  which  waa  smaller  than  originally  intended,  fallowed  on  October 
20th.  Colonel  Bergnis-Desbordes  and  Captain  Archinard  intend  to 
establish  their  headquarters  at  Khay,  below  Medina,  on  the  Senegal, 
which  they  reached  in  a  steam  despitch-boat  on  November  10th.  This 
place  18  to  be  the  start  in  g-point  of  the  railroad,  and  a  few  milea  of 
the  line  are  at  once  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Bafulab^.  Captains 
Henry  and  de  Gasquet  will  be  engaged  in  carrjnng  out  goodetical  work, 
while  M.  Amaudeau,  an  engineer,  ^vith  his  stafl:,  will  settle  definitely 
the  route  which  the  line  i^i  to  follow.  Captain  DelancM^au,  accompanied 
by  three  officers  of  the  Marines,  has  been  ordered  to  undertake  the 
exploration  of  the  course  of  the  river  Bakhoy. 

Mr.  0*lleill*B  Joiuraeys  in  the  Interior  of  Mozambique,— Our  Asso- 
ciate, Mr.  H.  E.  0*Neill»  Consul  at  Mozambique,  has  been  recently 
engaged  in  visiting  different  parts  of  the  little-known  region  bordering 
the  Portuguese  territory  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  July  last  he  made 
an  interesting  trip  to  the  river  Angoche,  about  90  miles  south  of  the 
Port  of  Mozambique,  where  the  Portuguese  have  established  a  new 
settlement,  on  the  northern  bank,  called  Parapato  ;  the  old  capital  of  the 
district,  named  Angoche,  which  he  also  visited,  being  situated  on  an  island 
sume  distance  up  the  river.  He  reports  the  existence  of  an  extensive  trade 
on  the  river,  in  cultivated  products,  viz.  amendoim,  calumba-root^  and 
gergelim,  besides  indiarubber  and  ivory,  and  states  that  there  are  no 
lees  than  thirty-three  trading  houses  of  Banj^ans,  Battias,  and  Hindus  at 
the  town  of  Angoche, — Since  then  Mr.  O'Xeill  has  undertaken  a  longer 
journey  of  exploration  in  the  inteiior,  in  the  direction  of  the  important 
but  to  geogi*aphers  little^known  Arab  trading  route,  extending  from 
Kisanga,  opposite  tke  island  of  Ibo,  to  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of 
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Lftke  Kyassa^     He  says  this  route  is   csonsidemlily  shorter  than  that 

i>llowed  hy  Livingstone  and  Bishop  Steere,  and  other  English  travellers. 

TiA  the  RoTBnia.    This  road  branches  at  a  point  called  Mwalia,  the 

teBldenoe  of  a  powerful  Makna  chief,  some  seven  days'  journey  from  the 

aoBvt,  one  branch — the  most  nsed^going  to  Matarika*s,  joining  there 

ib«  Kilwa-Kyassa  route,  and  the  other  striliing  more  southerly*     It  was 

iKia  latter  route  that  Mr.  O'Neill  set  out  in  September  to  examine.     On 

Sefit^mber  iQth,  when  we  last  heard  from  him,  he  was  at  the  town  of 

Garala,  110  miles  W,  by  N.  4  N,  of  Mozambique.     The  country  for  the 

fimt  forty  miles  of  his  march  from  the  coast  at  Mokambo  Bay  he  describes 

as  thialy  timbered  with  thick  undergrowth,  including  quantities  of  the 

indiarubber  vine,  fairly  cultivate<l,  and  populous.     The  country  then 

hsoomes  rocky  and  broken,  with  hills  and  peaks  of  bold  shapes  and  pre- 

dpitous  aides,  from  200  to  1000  feet  in  height.     At  the  H2nd  mile  of 

Us  march  he  speaks  of  coming  into  view  af  the  exceedingly  beautiful 

Sbalawe  plain,  which,  dotted  with  villages,  stretches  away  for  many 

md«  to  the  west  and  south,  where  the  vista  terminates  in  a  range  of 

tplendid  hills  2000  to  4000  feet  high.     Ho  here  heard  of  the  startling 

plienomenon  (for  this  part  of  Africa)  of  snow-dad  peaks,  situated  six  or 

Vren  days'  journey  to  the  west,     These  he  intended  to  make  an  effort  to 

tee.    We  are  promised  a  detailed  account  of  this  reraarkahlo  journey, 

with  a  map,  soon  after  the  adventurous  traveller's  return  to  Mozambique. 

Lake  Source  of  the  Lujende  River—The  Rev,  W.  P*  Johnson,  of  the 
UoiverBities  Mission  in  tho  Rovuma  country,  has  recently  made  an 
interesting  journey  to  the  lake  reported  by  the  natives  to  exist  in  the 
mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Lujende  branch  of  the  Rovuma.  He 
bforms  us  by  letter  that  in  walking  along  the  trade  route  from  jilwembe 
ta  Mponda  (near  the  outlet  of  the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa)  he  diverged 
from  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  rumoured  lake.  The  path 
was  well  marked  as  far  as  a  place  called  by  the  Yaos  Chilwa.  Here  in 
August  he  came  in  view  of  a  large  lake  with  a  few  islands  in  it,  and  grass- 
grown  margins  swarming  with  hippopotami  and  water-fowl.  Reaching 
ittf  banks  he  could  see  it  stretching  away  to  the  south-east,  the  lofty  hill 
Mimgoche  (near  Nyassa,  east  of  Mponda)  being  visible  at  the  same  time  to 
the  north-west*  He  traced  the  lake  shores  [northward?]  during  one 
6Ay*B  march,  to  a  point  where  it  narrowed,  and  continued  another  day 
and  a  half  to  the  town  of  Amaramba  on  the  Lujende,  whence  he  followed 
the  latter  river  to  near  Mwembo*  He  supposes  the  lake  he  has  seen 
[to  be  the  Lake  Shirwa  of  Livingstone,  the  northern  part  of  which  had 
before  been  visited. 

eath  of  Dr»  Krapf. — This  learned  and  devoted  missionary  labo?!rer 
si  Africa  died  on   the  27th   of  Novembc^r  last,   at  Kornthal,  in 
|Gennaay«  in  the  seventy-Erst  year  of  his  age.    His  name  is  well  known 
I  jeaders  of  books  of  African  travel  from  his  popular  work  published 
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in  London  in  1860,  entitled  *  Travels,  Kesearclies,  and  Missionary  Labours 
during  an  Eighteen  Years'  Residence  in  Eastern  Africa,'  in  which  the 
first  detailed  account  of  snow-capped  mountains  in  Equatorial  Africa 
was  given  to  the  world.  He  devoted  especial  attention  during  his  long 
residence  in  the  various  countries  of  that  part  of  Africa  to  the  native 
languages,  and  published  on  the  subject  numerous  treatises — translations, 
vocabularies,  and  grammars.  The  scene  of  his  early  labours,  from  1837 
to  1842,  was  Abyssinia  and  Shoa,  and  the  fruit  of  his  studies  there  was  a 
revision  of  Abu  Bukh's  Amharic  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  work  at  which 
he  laboured  many  years,  but  which  has  only  recently  been  published, 
namely  in  1879.  At  various  dates  throughout  his  long  career  he  com- 
piled and  published  vocabularies  of  six  other  East  African  languages, 
besides  translating  portions  of  the  New  Testament  into  many  of  them, 
including  the  idioms  of  the  Gralla,  Wanika,  Wakambani,  and  Suahili 
peoples,  and  editing  similar  works  compiled  by  his  colleagues  Bebmann 
and  Erhardt.  Krapf  was  the  first  European  to  visit  (in  1848)  the 
interesting  country  of  tJsambara.  Kilimanjaro  was  discovered  by 
Rebmann  on  his  visit  to  Chagga  in  the  same  year.  He  finally  returned 
to  Europe  in  1854. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881-82. 

Second  Meeting^  2Sth  November^  1881. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prksentation. — Dr.  Thomas  Colan^  b.n. 

Elections. — John  Barker^  Esq, ;  John  Warren  Barry,  Esq. ;  Geo.  S.  Botdger^ 
Esq.;  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke;  Bohert  Bradford^  Esq.;  George  Broum,  Esq.; 
Burrant  E.  Cardintll,  Esq. ;  John  M.  Chamberlain,  Esq. ;  Jos,  John  Chapman^ 
Esq. ;  William  Chapman^  Esq.j  Lt.-Col.  J.  Memies  Clayhillsj  Dr.  Thomas  Colan, 
B.N. ;  A.  B.  Colquhoun,  Esq.;  Harvey  T.  B.  Combe,  Esq.;  Walter  Coote,  Esq.; 
Charles  Stewart  Cox,  Esq.;  Wm.  James  Craig,  Esq.;  Bev.  Hem-y  Woodward 
Crofton;  Jos,  Htnry  Dineen,  Esq.;  Wm.  Thos.  Dunlin,  Esq.;  Lieut.  Frederick 
Elton,  R.N. ;  Arthur  Flower  Ellis,  Esq.;  General  Sir  F.  P.  Haines;  Holt  Sam. 
Hallett,  Esq.;  James  Henry  Houghton,  Esq.;  Fred.  H.  Houston,  Esq.;  Jasper 
Wilson  Johns,  Esq. ;  Charles  Johnson,  Esq,;  Francis  Edward  Joseph,  Esq.;  Capt. 
B.  D,  King,  r.n.  ;  Samuel  Gerrard  Kirchhoffer,  Esq,;Edv}ard  Tyrreil  Leith,  Esq,; 
The  Earl  of  Mayo;  Bev.  J.  Milum;  Arthur  Duff  Morrison,  Esq.;  Charles  Morrison , 
Esq.;  Thos.  Wm.  By.  Oakley,  Esq.;  Henry  Edwd.  O'Neill,  Esq.;  Albert  F.  Orilepp, 
Esq.;  Major-General  Chas.  Fasley,  r.e.  ;  Frederick  L.  de  Pass,  Esq,;  J.  J,  de  Pass, 
Esq.;  Ellis  Pearson,  Esq.;  Lieut.  George  Pirie,  b.n.  ;  Henry  Power,  Esq.;  Dr. 
Jas.  B.  M,  Bobertson;  A.  CoTidie  Stephen,  Esq. ;  H.  Cockbum  Stewart,  Esq.; 
Watson  Surr,  Est^.;  II  Principe  di  Teano;  William  John  Turner,  Esq.;  Albert 
Watkins,  Esq.;  Edmund  Wait,  Esq.;  John  Henry  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

"  Lake  Tanganyika,"    By  E.  C.  Hore.     Vide  ante,  paper  and  discussion,  p.  1. 
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IXeHituf,  12ih  December,  188L— (Jenond  Sir  H.  C,  RjLWLtssoN, 
KX.B.,  Yioe-Prcsideni,  in  the  Chair* 

Buicnoais.— vlfex.  Wm,  An(irr9on^  &§, ;  Arthur  Claries  Cf*)l\  Esq. ;  ff.  Arthnr 
JModl^  Eiq,/  Her,  John  Gretnfidd,  j^n^i  Brnry  Cnrtrr  langion^  E*q.i  T.  V. 
SmOk^  E9q.;  Affft*l  John  Tcit,  E»j. ;  George  Vait^  Ettq, ;  Edmnt  Withah  ^^ 

lQ0peiiiiig  the  business  of  the  meeting:,  the  Chftirman  (Sir  II.  RAWLts'soK)  ox* 
pnMcd  the  pleasure  he  felt  id  having  beea  invilcil  lo  preside  on  the  present  uccnsion, 
tnthttftlseoce  of  Lonl  Abeniare,  because  the  jjajicrs  rt'ferreil  to  Arctic  subjtjct^,  with 
which  be  had  been  closely  c<mnected  in  furiner  years,  wlien  he  hml  the  houoiir  of 
imsiditig  over  the  Society,  and  iu  which  he  liad  ever  since  felt  the  liveliest  interest. 
Mm  proceeding  to  the  paitcrs,  however,  he  would  rend  a  note  that  had  been 
ttCfifed  from  Sir  Richard  Collinson  referring  to  the  death  of  Admiral  Bin!,  a  very 
diitiogtiiahed  Arctic  traveller,  who,  although  not  a  meml)er  of  the  Society,  had  left 
Us  nwirk  in  tbe  annala  of  scientific  discovery : — **  Admiral  Bird  accompanied  Sir 
EdH'wd  Parry  in  all  his  voyages.  He  was  Sir  J.  Po6s*&  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Ttrror  on  the  memonible  Antarctic  voyage,  as  he  had  acOi>mpanied  Sir  Jmnes  ^ 
memii  in  command  in  the  remarkable  boat  voyage  from  Spit«l)crgen,  when  the 
lugbesl  northern  latitude  was  reached.  He  and  Sir  Jamea  were  the  two  individaab 
mho  attained  the  disiiu^iiihed  honour  of  having  approachetl  the  nearest  to  bolh 
poles.  His  last  empU>ynient  was  in  command  of  the  Inpestiifalor,  in  conijjttuy 
with  the  Entn'prise  under  the  change  of  his  old  companion  and  chief  Sir  James 
tvm^  in  search  of  Sir  J»  Franklin  in  1848.  It  was  my  fortune  for  some  time  to 
bo  a  shipmate  with  Admiral  Bird,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  resiicct  and 
EU  with  which  ho  was  looked  up  to  by  ail  who  Imd  the  ]>leasuro  of  hiei 
liotanoe ;  and  on  my  assuming  the  commarul  of  the  Enterprise^  in  1849,  l 
nceived  valuable  and  imjx^rtant  advice  from  Wtk  Sir  James  and  IdmHelf,'^ 

The  paj>ers  to  l>e  read  related  to  two  Arctic  expeditions,  ono  American  and  on© 
Kn^ish,  ixtth  of  w^hich,  it  was  to  Ije  fearetl,  were  at  the  present  time  exjXJMnl  to 
Tefy  great  peril  in  the  Noi-them  Seas.  At  any  rate,  thoso  expeditions  were  now 
ittimcting  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention  and  8pn|>athy.  He  hail  ho|ietl  on 
this  occAsion  to  l>e  supported  by  his  Excellency  the  American  Minister,  but  at  the 
Jbil  moment  urgent  matters  had  preventetl  his  l>cing  present.  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett 
$lm  had  intended  to  Ikj  present,  but  ho  too  had  l)een  detained  by  urgent  bitr^inesa, 
Hr.  Betinett  w^as  the  jjentleman  who  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  fitted  out  the 
Jtmttiette  expedition.  Bnt  although  the  Meeting  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
lettog  thos«5  two  distinguished  gentlemen,  the  Netherlnnds  ilinister  was  present, 
fCfVMetiting  a  nation  famous  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  discovery,  more  especially  of 
k£A  yeftrs,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  send  oitt  an  expedition  every  year  int<>  the 
Barents  Sea.  Mr,  Leigh  Smith's  cousin,  Mr.  T,  V,  Smith,  was  also  present,  whose 
letter  to  the  newsrpapers  bad  no  doubt  been  read  by  all  the  members.  He  took  tlio 
Opfiortunity  of  uienlioidng  the  j>Ieaaure  that  all  geographers  felt  in  seeing  how  the 
grtftt  maritime  Powers  in  all  tnatters  of  Arctic  discovery  went  iiand  in  baud,  uctinj* 
ID  a  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry,  but  wilhout  anything  approaching  to  a  feeling  of 
jealousy.  In  reality  it  mtvlo  little  dilTerence  whether  an  expedition  was  com» 
mandcd  by  a  British,  American,  Swedish,  Daiiiiih,  ur  Dutch  navigator.  Thty  were 
all  actoated  Ijy  the  same  spirit,  and  while  as  geogmphers  they  mainly  wished  for 
iha  improvement  of  science,  as  men  they  desired  that  sumo  relief  should  be  sent  to 
the  crews  who  were  beset  amid  the  icy  horrors  of  the  Arctic  seas. 

Mr,  Markkam  then  read  his  paper  on  **  Measures  for  the  Search  and  Relief  of  the 
United  States  JtannetU  Arx:tic  Expedition ""  (anfe,  p,  28), 

Ko.  L— Jax,  1882.]  s 
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Licuienani  Utwr.AAiiD  tiiea  read  the  following  mciiioriiil  to  the  Prosident  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  tLc  suljject  ol  hh  projected  JtanueUv  Search 
Expedition  to  Cape  Chelyuskin. 

**  LoxDOir,  Kith  Dacewher^  1881. 

**  On  tlic  8tli  of  Jnly,  187D»  Captain  De  Long  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  and  m 
the  middle  of  August  be  passed  through  Behring  Strait.  On  hoard  the  Jeauncite 
were  31  men  and  76  dogs,  and  the  vessel  waa  fully  provisioned  and  equip|>ed  for 
three  years.  On  the  20th  of  Ang:ust,  Captain  De  Long  Bent  his  last  letter  home 
from  Serdze-Kamcn,  and  tlien  cx[3ressed  his  intention  of  [iroceeJing  (o  Wrangell  Land 
via  Koliutscliin  Iky,     Thin  is  the  last  authentic  news  w©  have  of  the  exiu'dition. 

**  Kuraonrs  have  hinco  rciichcd  ub,  bnt  tbey  are  both  vague  and  contradictory, 
Tho  earliest  was,  that  Captain  Baraea,  of  the  wbakjr  Sea  Breeze,  Imd  seen  the 
Jeannette  on  the  2nd  September,  lB7£ft  about  50  milen  tjoiitb  of  Herald  Island,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  several  other  whalerB  liad  seen  the  braoke  of  a 
steamer  close  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  they  thouojht  that  the  steamer  in 
question  was  making  for  WningcR  Land. 

♦*  We  BOW  know  that  Wrangell  Land  is  an  island,  and,  as  it  appears,  a  small 
island ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  impossible  to  r«netrate  through  the  closely 
packed  Polar  Sea  without  following  a  CLiast'line,  De  Long  must  therefore  have  sought 
another  basis  for  his  operations  than  Wrangell  Laud,  wldch,  when  he  sailed,  was 
supposed  to  extend  far  to  the  north,  and  was  therefore  considered  to  be  a  favourable 
line  to  follow. 

"We  can  only,  in  forming  a  jiulgment  of  the  ]>roh{ihle  route  of  the  JmnnetU^ 
consider  what  appears  most  probable.  To  me  it  appears  very  improliahle  that  De 
Long  has  sought  to  proceed  north-east,  or  in  a  direction  where  the  American  Polar 
Sea  would  have  been  bis  retreat  These  regions  are  so  well  known  and  present 
such  great  difficulties,  that  ho  could  scarcely  exiiect  to  Ikj  succe^isful  in  that 
direction,  AVhere  the  various  Franklin  exjieditions  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  for 
many  years  have  met  an  impeuetrable  ice-barrier,  autl  where  whalers  year  after 
year  have  followed  the  edge  of  the  i^ack  and  never  reached  higher  than  about  73* 
N.  lat,,  it  will  he  most  impracticable  to  attempt  to  proceed  north,  and  as  Mr. 
Gordon  Bennett  said  to  me  the  other  day :  '  De  Long  can  never  have  gone  nortli-east, 
be  would  have  committed  the  greatest  blunder  imaginable  in  doing  so/  Besides,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  in  case  be  had  done  so  we  should  have  bean!  from  him  long  ago, 
because  he  could  not  have  made  greiit  |>rogress  in  that  direction,  and  if  the  ship 
had  l>een  l»eset  by  tlie  ice  the  crew  would  after  one  winter  have  left  the  ship,  and 
with  their  splendid  c<|uipmeut  have  reached  some  inhabited  parts  long  ago. 

**  1  therefore  ditsmiss  the  ideii  of  bis  having  gone  north-east.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable ho  has  gone  direct  north,  but  even  in  this  direction  he  cuuld  have  made  but 
little  progress,  as  the  whalers  rej>ort  that  the  Polar  pack,  in  the  beginning  of 
September  1879,  came  drifting  south  in  great  masses.  There  is  therefore  only  the 
western  route  left. 

*'  My  auppoaition  has  been  formcid  jMirtly  from  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
from  the  results  of  fonner  voyages  in  these  regions,  and  has  jjartly  l)een  influenced 
"by  two  rumours  which  have  come  incur  knowledge  this  autumn.  On  tlie  13th  of 
September,  187*3,  a  Yakut  saw  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  ofi'  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jjcna,  and  another  re^xirt  speaks  of  two  bodies  of  white  men  having  l^en  found 
during  the  winter  1880-81  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei- 

"  1  have  recently  a^iked  Profetisur  Kordenskitihi  if  ho  considered  these  rumours  to 
l>e  at  all  worthy  of  credit,  and  1  understood  from  him  that  he  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  them,  although  he  bad  liad  no  lime  to  investigate  them  fully. 

"  W*ith  regard  to  the  first  rumour,  we  must  not,  aa  Professor  Kordenskiuld  said, 
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.  ..fcll|hrcj*anl  t*>  the  date,  and  there  5n  no  reason  why  tho  Je*umdtc  &\\o\M 
k  Wa  sMe  to  atcoaiplifih  the  distance  between  Wrao^ell  I^jind  and  tho  r.eim 
(mi straight  course  about  1000  miles) in  the  above-named  period, particukrly  if  the 
Yikut  had  tixed  the  date  a  httle  too  early,  which  I  do  not  consider  iniproljahlc,  as 
tli«if  often  pM«  a  couple  of  da^^s  in  sleepiog  off  the  effects  of  a  day'js  hard  drinking. 

"I  conhiiler  it  most  prnkdde  that  De  Loo<?  has,  in  proceeding  north,  met  with  the 
imbroken  edge  of  an  impenetrable  jmck^  and  has  followed  it  westwfirds.  On  hoard 
IV^  we  saw,  durinf^  the  whole  of  our  passage  along  the  eastern  iiart  of  the  north 
i  of  Asia,  the  pack  to  the  north  at  a  few  miles*  distance  from  the  shore*  This 
LCe  may  of  c<»ur»e  vary»  and  De  Long  may  possibly  have  found  it  greater  than 
J  did,  and  thus  Ixjeu  able  to  proceed  in  a  more  direct  course  for  the  Now  Siberian 
lalADds,  which  may  explain  the  short  time  he  took  to  reach  the  Lena* 

**1  believe,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  he  has  found  tho  edge  of  the  jiack  so 
unbroken,  that  the  attempts  he  may  have  made  to  iienetrate  north  have  l>een  of  sucli 
a  ibort  duration  that  he  may  e^ily  have  accomphshed  the  1000  miles  in  a  fort- 
nighty  particularly  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Vega  reached  Cape  Sehelagskoi  from 
the  Xew  Siberian  Ishmda  in  six  days  (Cape  Schelagskoi  being  only  about  250  miles 
distant  from  Herald  Island),  and  this  though  we  occupied  thirty-six  hours  in 
attempting  to  proceed  north-east  in  the  close  ];iack-ice  olf  the  B^m  Islands, 

**  Supposing  that  Dc  Long  really  was  otT  the  mouth  of  the  Luna,  we  may  take 
it  fur  grxmttd  that  he  had  given  up  the  New  Siberian  Ifilands  as  his  starting-point 
fipfT  tlie  north,  and  intended  to  proceed  westwirrds.  He  will  undoubtedly  have  Ibuiid 
opea  water  along  the  coast,  and  has  in  all  probabiUty  followed  this.  A  better  and 
fafef  route  up  to  78^  N.  lat.  cannot  be  desired  than  the  east  coast  of  the  Taimyr 
Peninsula.  He  has  consequently  reached  Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  from  this  point  I 
tm  of  opinion  that  he  for  various  reasc^ns  has  shaped  his  course  to  the  north.  Before 
I  jirooeed  further  in  explaining  this  supposition,  I  will  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
ethttt  rumour  about  the  two  bodies  found  by  the  Yenisei. 

**  We  know  for  certain  that  in  1880  no  European  or  American  was  mining  from 
any  of  the  whalers  in  the  western  part  of  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea,  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  bodies  would  have  drifted  down  the  river  from  the  south,  as  this  must  have 
Cakcn  place  on  the  breakiug-np  of  the  ice  in  the  ^ring  of  1880,  and  it  is  scarcely 
losEible  that  the  bodies  would  still  be  found  on  th^  shore  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
4rf  lSiJO-1.  They  would  undoubtedly  have  been  devoured  by  hears  or  birds  of  i>rey  in 
the  course  of  the  summer. 

"  This  rumour  may,  however,  be  entirely  fake ;  but  snpi^oslng  tliat  the  bodies 
rwUy  have  been  found,  we  have  here  again  a  trace  of  the  Jeannette^  and  it  u  also  a 
certain  proof  of  the  Jeami^Ue  having  been  in  the  ndghlx>urhood  of  Ca|>e  Chelyus- 
Jda.  We  must  auppose  that  the  two  men  have  attempted  to  reach  some  inhabited 
plaoi^  andf  of  course,  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  and  tho  s[)ot  on  the  north  coast 
dAaia,  where  they  have  conmienced  their  journey,  must  consequently  have  been 
nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  tlian  to  that  of  the  Lena;  in  other  words,  not 
fast  east  of  Cape  Clielyuskin,  With  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Jeannttte^  we  have  no 
Itarm  to  fear  the  worst,  even  if  the  two  men  did  belong  to  her  crew.  They  may, 
kf  aame  reason  or  another,  liave  been  sent  ashore  belbre  De  Long  left  the  cou^t  of 
Asa.  At  all  events  1  am  convinced  that  Be  Long  has  left  a  record  at  son>e  place  in 
the  o^hbourhood  of  Ctape  Chelyuskin,  and  I  take  it  for  gmnted  that  it  will  be 
coiundered  worth  while  ti)  go  in  search  of  these  documents,  and  then  proceed  further 
north  in  search  of  the  ship, 

**  But  although  raatiy  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  summers  to 
Iriiig  succour  to  the  Jeannette^  and  to  get  news  of  her^  no  effort  ha^s  been  made  in  the 
ligioiis  I  have  just  referred  to.     In  18fcO  the  Coi'tvin  tried  in  vain  to  fmd  sttmc  trace 
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of  tlie  expedition  north  of  Bebring  .Strait,  Tn  1881  t lie  Jlo^Iffers  and  Corivin  again 
penotrated  into  the  Polar  Sea  north  of  Behriiig  Strait,  l>at  without  any  result.  Tlie 
Alliance  and  L.  P.  Simnwnds  liavc  been  in  search  arouud  and  in  the  north  of  i^^iiUii- 
hergcn,  the  Eityi  and  lioswtU  King  about  Hiidson'ti  Bay^  and  finally  the  Proteus  hat* 
not  succeeded  in  findiog  any  trace  of  the  misBing  sliip  in  the  ncighbourhnod  of  Lftdy 
FrankliD*8  Day. 

"la  1882  another  att-empt  will  bo  made  from  Lady  Fmnklin'g  Bay  to  find  the 
Jcanntfie^  and  the  Jiodgtrs  will  proceed  by  way  of  Bebrini:  Strait  to  the  eastern  parfc 
of  the  Sihcriaa  Polar  Sea,  In  addition  to  theae  expeditions  I  pnrjx)se  examining 
the  western  part  of  the  Siberiim  Polar  Sea,  with  Cai^e  Chelyuskin  as  the  possible 
starting-point  for  the  north,  following,  if  possible,  in  the  track  of  the  Jeannette^ 

**  I  wonld  leave  Denmark  in  tlio  last  days  of  June,  and  proceetl  through  the 
Yugor  Strait  into  tho  Kara  Sea^  which  I  am  convinced  ia  navlgalde  every  year,  if  wc 
await  the  break  in  g-up  of  the  ice  in  the  straits.  A  channel  will  tlieti  \)0  fuund  along 
the  coast,  and  in  tliis  channel  the  Polar  pack  cannot  enter,  on  account  of  the  shallow 
water.  The  deei>er  part  of  the  sea  must  be  avoided,  as  large  masses  of  ice  from  the 
Polar  Sea  are  often  Ibcnd  there.  The  Malygin  Strait  is  very  early  free  fnmi  ice,  on 
account  of  the  warm  waters  from  the  Obi  river ;  and  having  reached  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  no  further  difficulties  need  be  feared.  By  ioquinnjr  amongst  the  Saznoiedes, 
some  information  may  ]>ojisibly  bo  gained  which  imxy  lead  ns  on  tho  track  of  the 
Jmnnetk,  If  no  information  can  be  got,  1  purjxjse  following  the  coast,  and  landing 
at  all  conspicuous  places  where  there-is*  nny  probability  that  cairns  could  have  been 
bailt*  I  ex|>cet  to  reach  Caiws  Chelyuskin  at  the  end  of  August.  If  no  trace  is  found 
in  this  neighbourhood,  I  intend j  if  the  circumstances  are  iavonrable,  to  shape  a 
course  for  the  north,  and  it  appears  to  nie  that  land  may  here  he  found  at  no  great  I 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  possibly  even  a  coast- line  trending  m  a  northerly 
direction, 

**  We  know  that  a  deep  channel  is  found  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Franz* 
Josef  Lauil  extending  southwards.  Along  the  eastern  ct>ast  of  Novaya  Zemlya 
wo  find  this  deep-water  channel  extending  far  into  the  Kara  Bay,  but  eastwards  no 
such  deep  water  has  been  met  with.  I'o  the  north,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Pja^ssina 
river,  m  much  as  100  fathoms'  depth  of  water  is  not  found  up  to  78"  N,  lat  Iti 
the  Taimyr  Bay  no  great  depth  of  water  h  to  i>e  found,  so  I  conclude  that  Franz^ 
Josef  Land  extends  far  eastwards  in  close  proximity  to  Cape  Chelyuskin,  East 
of  this  promontory  we  found,  during  tlie  voyage  of  the  Veffa^  70  fathoms  of  water, 
although  we  sailed  very  dose  to  land,  from  which  fact  we  may  be  led  to  conclude 
that  there  Is  a  larger  sea  to  the  east,  or  perhaps  to  the  north-east,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  coast-line  of  Frana-Josef  Landat  this  ^x>int  turns  towards  tlie  north. 

^'  Assuming  that  l)e  Long  has  reached  this  land,  and  is  in  want  of  succour,  I 
intend  to  search  fur  him  in  this  direction,  and  bring  him  assistance.  If  I  succeed 
in  collecting  sufficient  funds  for  two  winters,  I  will  attempt  to  reach  the 
iJupi>oscd  land  to  the  north,  and  in  this  case  it  will  l>e  impossible  to  form  any 
farther  plans  beforehand.  If  I,  on  the  other  hand,  only  receive  funds  for  an  expedi- 
tion of  a  year  and  a  halfs  duration,  I  consider  it  advisai>le,  after  having  made 
a  reoonuaissaoce  to  the  north,  to  go  into  winter  quarters  in  Vega  Bay,  near  Cape 
Chelyuskin,  and  then  confine  the  search  to  makiDg  excursions  by  aledgea  in  a 
northerly  direction.  As,  in  the  above  c^m,  I  shall  only  be  equipped  for  a  period  of 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  tho  object  of  the  expeiiition  is  to  render  assistance,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  proceed  t<xt  far  with  the  ship;  for  I  should  tlien  run  the  risk  of 
falling  short  of  provisions,  and  thus  be  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  the 
JeanmUe  if  we  should  meet  with  her,  and  find  she  was  in  distress, 

"But  even  if  the  expedition  is  limited  to  one  winter  near  Cape  ChelyuakiD). 
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^^  will  Ik>  plenty  of  work  to  do.  U  no  trace  of  the  Jtannette  has  been  found  up 
'  wat  time-,  1  intend  to  explore  the  const  eastwdrds  with  dog-slcdges  in  search  of 
lier  or  aov  docutnctits  she  may  have  left.  I  woutd  next  take  a  serief^  of  physiciil 
obeervntions  at  Cajie  Chelyuskin,  which  will  he  of  the  greatest  import ancct  particu- 
larly during  the  time  when  obsser  vat  ions  are  being  taken  at  the  international  stations 
round  the  North  Pole,  The  autumn  will  lie  used  for  preimring  for  these  observations, 
in  bmliilD^  oh&ervaloriei*,  iS:c>,  aud  hy  aid  of  boats  and  sledges  in  reconaoitring  north- 

**  The  dark  time  of  the  year  will  be  used  for  the  observations,  and  in  March  I 
intend  pn^ceeding  with  a  sledj^e  expedition  Uj  the  nurtb.  As  I  may  meet  with  o(>en 
water  in  tlie  ice,  especially  on  the  returo  jcmrnoy,  1  believe  it  would  be  practicable  to 
niiike  u»e  of  a  sledge-boat  ^mething  sinvilar  to  Parry *a ;  btit^  according  to  a  sugge»- 
iion  I  hiive  received,  this  can  be  built  much  lighter  in  case  the  expedition  oonsiHts  of 
only  eight  men. 

**If  laud  be  not  found  very  near  Cape  CbelyuskiD,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
cstidjliahiBg  any  depots,  and  I  could  then  only  be  absent  from  the  ship  for  fifty  diiya 
mdess  a  party  accompanies  me  part  of  the  way.  It  dtiKjnds,  liowi^ver,  greatly  upon 
rhe  funds  placed  at  my  disj>05?a],  whether  I  shall  lie  abk  to  take  a  sufiicient  number 
uf  hands  with  me  for  this  purpuse. 

"You  will  understand,  my  Ltjid,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  detailed 
programme  for  a  search -expedition,  as  everything  deijends  uj>oii  the  place  and  time 
where  a  trace  may  be  found  of  the  missing  ship.  We  may  find  no  trace,  and  the 
Jfannette  may  arrive  in  g(xxi  condition  in  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  Ocean  next  summer, 
hat  it  is  also  very  probable  that  she  is  in  such  a  situation  that  assistance  and 
succour  would  be  much  needed,  and  this  is  what  I  hope  to  convey  to  her. 

"  For  this  object,  I  now  appeal  to  the  IVesident  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  such  assistance  as  they  may  feel  able  to  grant, 

"Fbedk.  Hqvgaard,  Lieutenant  Royal  Danish  Navy,** 

Commodore  Jansen's  i«iper  was  next  rea<l  by  Mr.  Markham  on  **  The  Dutch 
Arctic  Voyages  of  1878,  187y,  1880,  and  1881,  and  the  probable  jxjsition  of  Mr. 
Ldgh  ymith**  (ante^  p.  35), 

The  following  discussion  upon  the  aljove-mentioned  jiai^ers  then  ensued  :— 

Sir  George  Nabes  said  that,  while  tliey  all  admired  the  jiersistent  endeavours 

of  the  Dutch  naval  officers  to  increase  our  knowletlge  of  the  Barents  Sea,  they  must 

Us  convinced  that  navigating  through  the  ice  in  that  sea  was  a  very  uncertain  jiro- 

cocdiug.     He  i|uit4J  agree<I  with  Conimmiore  Janscn  that  it  was  very  different  from 

the  navigation  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  it  was  for  this  rcasc»n  that  he,  in  common  with 

all  Arctic  authorities,  was  anxious  alxmt  the  welfare  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  aud  his 

cimjMvnions.     But  while  feeling  anxiety,  and  arguing  that  relief  should  be  sent  to 

he  in  no  way  supixisetl  that  ht^  woh  undergoing  more  limn  ordinary  Arctic 

"dingers,  and  the  ultimate  saft'ty  of  the  expe<lition  might  be  iinnly  relied  on.     Mr. 

I>pTj:h  Smith  was  t*«»  experienced  an  Arctic  navigator  to  deliberately  contemplate 

ing  a  winter  in  the  ico  without  hairing  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  to  last  till 

,   '  ml»er  1883.     Yet  they  were  distinctly  informed  that  he  was  only  provisioned 

till  the  summer  of  1882.     Therefore  he  (Sir  George  Nares)  joined  with  Commodore 

Janaen  in  concluding  that  some  accidental  circumstance  had  prevented  bis  returning 

home  this  year.    That  Iwiug  granted,  tliey  had  to  consider  his  chance  of  escape  next 

flcaaon.     The  paper  which  bad  just  been  read  showed  how  little  was  known  of  the 

fiarents  Sea.    If  the  Eira  were  b^set  in  the  ice,  it  was  uncertain  whether  she  would 

drift  out  to  the  north-west,  between  Franz-Josef  Land  and  8pitzl:>ergen,  in  tlie  way 

that  be  thought  the  icebergs  born  in  Franz-Josef  Land  disappeared  j  or  with  the 
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surface  icf)  towards  tlie  soi\fli  of  S|>Uzl)ergeii  to  the  Bear  liskmls  and  Thoiisaoil 
IslaDds;  or  towards  Wyche's  Land,  where  eddy  currcntK  locked  in  the  ice  fur  long 
periods.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  snpposfd  thut  he  had  gone  into  winter 
quarters  in  Fraiiz-Josef  Land,  the  Biany  imcertmutics  attending  ice  naviiiation 
through  that  Hca,  as  explained  in  the  voyages  of  the  Wtlknt  Barenta^  luni^t  be  taken 
into  ooBsidemtiou.  As  a  striking  instance  of  the  iincerrainties  of  Arctic  voyaging, 
ho  would  remind  them  that  in  1853  there  were  no  lei-s  tlmii  three  different  expedi- 
tions, with  five  ships,  engaged  in  tlie  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  Those  three 
expeditions  were  in  differeoi  seas,  and  endeavoured  to  return,  but  they  all  got  beset 
in  the  ice,  and  had  to  wait  till  the  next  season.  Sir  llichard  CoUinson  was  off  the 
Mackenzie  river  on  the  North  American  coast;  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Admiral 
Hk'hards,  and  Captain  Oabi>rnep  in  the  A&skttjn(x  rind  Ptotteer^  were  in  Wellington 
Channel ;  and  Admiml  Kellett  and  M*Cliotock  were  in  Barrow  Straits  in  the  Jhsohtfe 
and  Intrepidy  with  the  nick  crew  of  the  hwrsHfjatm'  on  board.  In  187 3 ^  Lieuteuant 
Payer  and  his  comtmniona  in  the  Tigethfiff  were  lockcti  up  in  the  same  sea  where 
Mr,  Leigli  Smith  now  was  ;  Jind  in  1874  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  ship 
before  the  season  broke  up>  Taking  all  tlicse  facts  into  account,  he  found  biffiBt4f 
unable  to  join  in  the  resj>oasilnlity  of  advising  that  Mr»  Leigh  Smith  should  be  left 
next  season  to  his  own  resources.  On  the  coDtnir>%  he  was  of  opinion  that  sucli 
asBiRtance  as  could  be  provided  should  be  sent  out  next  year,  before  it  wns  too  late. 
If  Mr.  Leigli  Smith  wasi  in  distress,  they  wouUl  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  all  they  could  to  help  1dm  ;  if,  on  the  other  hnnd^  as  they  all  hoped»  he  made 
liiu  way  so  nth  after  a  succesiiful  voyage,  they  would  receive  him  as  he  deserved. 
An  important  question,  however,  remained  for  decision.  Was  the  present  case 
one  for  national  relief?  It  was  evidently  very  unreasonable  to  lay  tlown  the  rule 
that  all  explorers  who,  M-ith  their  lives  ia  their  handH,  penetrated  into  an  unkno\vii 
country,  or  a  frozen  sea,  should  be  followed  by  a  national  exj>edition;  but  there  were 
special  exceptions,  and  if  all  autiiorities  agreed  that  Mr.  Leigb  Smith  and  hi?t 
comrades  would  be  in  danger  if  they  did  not  escape  next  year,  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  nation  would  unauitnouFly  agree  that  succour  should  Ijc  sent  to  hh\i.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  relief,  provisions  should  bo  i^ent  es|x>ciaUy  to  Kira  Harlx>ur.  To  reacli 
that  position  it  woul^l  probaldy  be  necessary  to  force  a  way  there.  It  was  an  entirely 
different  undertaking  from  determining  the  edge  of  the  ice,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Wiihm  Barents,  and  was  too  dangerous  a  service  to  be  entrustd.!  to  irrespnsibk 
control.  If  undertaken  at  all,  the  vcsiiel,  ofiicer^;,  and  crew  should  be  under  res|)on- 
fiible  authority,  ami  that  could  only  be  secured  by  the  Gi»vemment  taking  the 
toatter  in  hand  at  the  request  of  the  nation. 

Sir  Allen  Youxo  said  he  heartily  endorsed  every  thing  said  by  Fir  Georg© 
Nares,  and  agreed  with  hitn  that  if  an  ex[H?dition  wai?  sent  out  it  should  be  under 
the  autlmrity  of  the  Guvernment,  and  entrusted  to  a  responsible  oJliccr  who  wouhl 
carry  out  such  in.slructiouH  as  lie  received  for  endtavuuriiig  to  relieve  Mr.  Leigli 
Smith,  who  was  knoxyu  to  be  missing,  but  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  voyage  and 
the  unccrUiinty  as  to  bis  proviiiions,  was  at  present  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  his 
friends,  and  e8]jecialiy  to  Arctic  explorers.  It  appeared  that  the  last  seen  of  bim  was 
oft  the  Matyushin  Shar ;  he  was  then  proceeding  north.  It  might  be  inferred  that 
lie  had  found  himself  in  a  similar  pisition  tu  the  Austrians,  and  had  become 
involved  in  the  pack  and  drifted  away  to  the  nortli*west.  His  ship  was  con.^tructed 
and  strengthened  to  meet  the  usual  pressures  and  accidents  of  the  ice.  If  he  found 
ihe  ice  suBicieutly  clear  he  might  have  proceeded  to  Eira  Harbour  to  follow  up  his 
]n-eviouji  exploratiuua  in  that  quarter.  In  that  case  Lira  Harl>our  seemetl  to  be  the 
iwint  to  make  for.  If  an  ex]>edition  was  sent  out  he  boped  it  would  be  a  national 
one,  with  instruction. >5  to  prwetjd  to  Cape  Nasi«iu,  and   follow  up  any  Icaib  in  the- 
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let  towuda  Eini  Harbour,  to  see  if  Mr,  Leigh  Smitli  had  left  any  instniciioDs  Uiere. 
Ilf.  Smtlh  ought  not  to  he  regarde<i  aa  tn  extrenno  danger  at  the  present  time,  hut 
it  Via  one  of  those  cnses  of  doubt  in  which  everything  should  \)e  done  to  prevent 
doMter.  He  (Sir  Allen  Young)  wuuld  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the  ship  and  crew 
«iif  }c«t,  but  he  hoped  that  all  would  dp  their  beat  to  send  relief,  Koferring  to 
iktoibsing  American  expedition,  he  hojied  that  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  would  meet 
vitK  evtry  success  in  his  search  for  the  Jennnette^  and  he  congratulated  him  on  his 
pUiOtrT  in  proposing  such  an  undertaking. 

S«T  Uekrt  Gonz  Booth  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  anything  was  to  be  dono 

jLcMf.  Leigh  Smith,  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  or  the  same  result  might  follow  oa 

in  Sir  John  Frank1in*s  case.     Mr.  Leigh  Smith  had  onty  one  yearns  provisions  with 

although   it   is  possible  that  he  might  get  through  next  year,   that 

ought  not  to  be  confitlently  reckoned   on.     Xow  was   the   time  to 

^Sjigk  «  ship  for  the  purpose  «>f  relieving  liim,  and  he  agreed  with  Sir  George 

Ifires  that,  to  be  snccessful,  the  «liip  should  be  under  projx*r  authority,  and  no  one 

ODttld  give  that  pro|)er  authority  except  the  Government,     If  the  Eira  was  now  in 

^  piftck,  she  was  probably  drifting  like  the  Tetjvthoff,     If,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 

tnw  bad  to  retire,  they  would  have,  perhaps,  from  100  to  120  miles  of  ice  to  drag 

tbfir  boats  over.     Anybody  who  had  read  the  history  of  the  Ttgttfwff  voynge,  so 

sWy  given  by  Payer,  could  understand  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  had  to  be 

f  through  in  dragging  the  boats  over  the  jmck  ice*     If  his  memory  served  him 

kly.  Payer's  men  in  two  montlis  only  succeeded  in  making  eight  miles  towards 

wKMith,    He  quite  agreed  with  Sir  Allen  Young  that  any  ship  sent  out  should  go  to 

tltteittit  of  Novaya  Zemlya  and  there  leave  depots  at  Atlrairalty  Peninsula,  Suchoi 

Nntt,  and  the  western  Pankratjew.     Cape  Nassau  was  a  8i>ot  not  easily  found ;  but 

the  tliree  points  mentioned  were  prominent  positions,  and  cairns  erecte<l  tliere  would 

Valmoat  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  boats.     He  naturally  inferred  that  if  Mr. 

iLd^  Smilh  had  to  abandon  his  vessel,  he  would  very  probjvhiy  follow  the  plan  that 

IS^ferMid  Weyprecht  adopted,  and  make  straight  for  Novaya  Zemlya.   If  he  drifted 

flotbid  west,  he  woukl  have  to  come  down  somewhere  north  of  Spitzbergen,  where  a 

^Bttmber  of  walrus  hunters  were  always  pushing  their  way.     The  coast  of  Novaya 

k  was  not  m  much  visited.     During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  (8ir  U»  G. 

k)  was  in  that  region,  he  only  met  the  Will  tin  Barents  and  sighted  three  other 

In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  this  was  the  time  to  do  something.     Jf  they 

JUiother  year,  Mr,  Leigh  Smith  and  his  companions  would  bo  starving,  for 

rftro  no  reindeer  in  Franz-Josef  Land,     All  they  would  have  to  depend  ujion 

!  be  the  bears,  if  the  ice  was  close,  and  the  few  birds  they  might  pick  up, 

Mr,  W.  J.  A*  Grakt  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  be  said  was  that  Mr.  Ijeigh 

litli  must  1)6  sent  for.    Details  regarding  the  search  could  be  settled  afterwards. 

I  ^he  Utile  experience  that  he  had'  had  in  that  way  was  in  summer  voyages  from  1878 

I  III  the  present  year.    In  1878  they  found  the  ice  in  the  direction  ot  Franz-Josef 

nd  fairly  loose,  but  did  not  examine  it  so  much  aa  in  iho  following  year.     In 

plj79,  in  the  WiUrm  Unrentf^,  they  were  able  to  get  within  a  few  miles  of  Franz- 

ef  Land,  and  there  they  tV>und  an  of>en  space.     Mr.  Leigh  Smith  last  year»  when 

Bide  his  mosi  soecesBful  cruise,  was  very  desiroua,  if  possible,  to  find  whether 

t  ^p  which  was  seen  in  1879  existed  in  other  years.    The  question  was  whether 

^ranz-Josef  Land  was  always  attainable.     Mr.  Leigh  Smith  thought  it  was,  and  he 

iiip  in  1880  with  the  Eira,  and  almost  on  the  ^ame  degree  of  longitude,  where 

l^gpp  or  river  in  the  ice  leading  up  to  Franz-Josef  Land  hnd  previously  been 

he  found  it  again.      On  August  13th  he  steamed  up  straight  for  100  miles 

md  reached  Franz- Josef  Land  on  August  14th,     He  then  tliought  thnt  there  would 

i  no  difficulty  m  always  reaching  It,  and  considered  that  the  Tr*jeihof  had  had  an 
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exceptionally  bad  year  in  that  quarter.  Therefore  tliis  year  lus  object  was  to 
whether  the  aiast*lirie  extended  farther  in  a  westerly  directiuu  ur  ran  due  north  — 
whether  it  joined  Spib.bergeu  or  ran  further  north.  He  intended  to  reach  Eira 
Ilarlnjur  and  then  go  north  if  possible.  The  preseut  ^^earhad  l>een  an  exce[>tionally 
l]«id  one  in  most  jjarts.  As  Commodore  Jgnsen  liad  said,  wheo  tlje  Wiihm  MarcfiU 
went  up,  there  was  an  enormous  qnantity  of  ice  in  the  sea  iietween  S[«itzberc:en  and 
GreenhintL  When  lliey  reachcil  Jagor  Straits  down  by  the  Kara  Seii^  there  \va^  also 
much  ice  there*  They  expected  to  reach  the  iceto\y(iirds  the  end  of  Auguf>t,  but  they 
were  able  to  get  to  the  north  of  Novaya  Zendya  withont  difficulty.  It  wivs  then  deter- 
mined to  go  westward  throui^U  tlie  loose  ice  and  see  if  they  could  find  tije  gap  which 
had  been  found  in  1871+  and  1S80  ;  but  they  found  no  gap»  The  ice  was  of  the 
same  description  all  nlong.  When  they  were  well  within  the  loose  sailing  ice, 
wdiich  was  all  composed  of  stream  ice  and  wa*  not  very  heavy,  the  officers  of  the 
WiUtm  Barents  used  to  ask  him,  "  Suppose  you  were  on  the  Eira^  would  you  have 
gone  north  through  this  ?  "  The  answer  was  **  Certainly."  Slie  wuuld  hiive  worked 
lier  way  in  and  nothing  could  have  Htopptxl  her,  as  Air  as  he  could  sec,  and  his  idea 
wai  that  nhe  had  dune  so  and  perhai)3  reached  Franz -Josef  Land,  there  havinj?  been 
a  ])revftlence  of  easterly  and  north-eafiterly  ivinfls  which  kept  the  streams  loose* 
But  U  was  possible  tliat  when  she  reached  Eira  Harbour  and  wanted  to  go  out  again, 
the  streams  with  a  stiff  gale  shut  her  in,  and  she  would  l>e  caught  there,  either  near 
Eira  Harbour  or  else  in  the  pack.  When  he  was  thero  last  year,  he  used  to  say, 
•*If  wo  are  caught  now,  what  are  we  to  do?  We  have  got  provisions  to  last  till 
next  simmicr ;  hut  how  are  we  to  get  out  ?  If  we  know  that  a  ship  will  come  for 
us,  or  if  we  thought  that  any  one  knew  where  we  were,  wo  might  feel  pretty  safe 
for  the  winter ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  oiughL  under  present  circumstances/ 
As  it  was,  they  did  come  out.  Mr.  Ijcigb  Smith  would,  tliis  year,  l)e  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  same  f>ositinn.  Personalty,  he  would  not  think  that  any  one  would 
come  for  Mm,  and  would  not  care  a  bit  alxjut  it.  He  had  no  fear:  he  thought 
about  his  crew  and  about  everything  except  himself:  lie  wanted  no  honour,  no 
glory :  his  one  idea  was  to  make  discoveries,  and  do  useful  w<jrk  in  the  northern 
seas.  Ho  (Mr,  Grant)  was  jjcrfectly  certain  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  dhl  not  intend 
to  winter,  and  that  he  liad  not  provisions  to  last  a  second  winter.  If  he  was  not 
rescued  next  snmraer  or  did  not  come  out  then,  he  would  never  con>e  out  at  all, 
and  if  nothing  was  now  done  for  him,  they  miglit  afterwards  have  to  regret  it. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  dragging  the  boats  over  the  ice.  The  Tcgfthoff  boats 
were  mj^W  and  light,  like  walrus-hunters'  boats,  and  were  dragged  over  the  ice  from 
Franz-Josef  Land  to  a  si>ot  some  GO  miles  north  of  Cajie  Nassau,  and  two  months 
were  occupietl  in  ^oing  eight  Kngliah  mile*.  Afterwards  they  got  on  rather  fai^ttir ; 
but  the  boats  of  the  Eira  were  too  heavy  to  be  dragged  a  single  mile*  He  wjis  quite 
certain  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  drag  them  over  the  ice.  He  had  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  drag  them  even  over  a  pitce  of  ice  100  yards  broad,  and 
how  could  they  be  taken  100  miles  with  provisiotis  for  fonr  months? 

Commander  Bull  was  iR:>rry  to  find  himself  in  the  jKLsition  of  being  the  only 
Englishman  now  living  who  liad  seen  Wraogell  Land.  Between  1852  and  1881  no 
Englishman  had  passed  through  Behring  Straits  on  Arctic  disoiverj'.  Sir  George 
Nares  had  laid  before  the  Society  a  Bcheme  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  and 
bad  pt»ioted  out  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  carried  out.  Fortunately,  he  had 
many  pupils  either  in  or  near  England  who  would  efficiently  carry  out  hi^  ideas. 
The  members  of  the  Society  were  resolved  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Government  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  and  no  doubt  Sir  George  Nares*  able 
and  leaderlike  proposals  would  meet  with  their  apf>ro\^aL  He  himself  was  in  the 
Bemld  with  Sir  Henry  Kellett  and  Captain  Maguire*    They  landed  on  Herald  Island, 
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rtbehigh  peaks  of  Wrangell  Land,  He  quite  agreed  witli  Mr.  Maikbam  that 
riea  of  CaptaJa  Berry  lu  tlie  Bodgers  were  of  considerable  imix>rtanee. 
ITlirj' tbowed  that  liule  was  to  be  doBoin  that  direction  in  the  way  of  inisliiug  nurtb* 
Oijftaiii  Berry  had  gone  further  north  than  Sir  Richard  Ci.ilUns<-ni,  an«l  fouiid  uo  si.!u 
of  U&d*  Sir  pidiard  Collinson'^  letter  Ifad  made  everything  clear  Jis  to  what  might 
hire  beoome  of  the  Jeannetle,  If  she  had  not  gone  to  the  westward  along  the  coast 
of  Siberia,  she  had  probably  been  caught  in  the  current  that  set  in  steadily  along 
\  Aaterican  continent.  In  that  cai»e  Sir  Ricliard  CoiUnson  had  pointtjd  out  tlie 
which  might  be  adopted  ;  but  there  waa  one  thing  wliicli  he  had  not  alluded 
ng  the  natives  at  Point  Barrow,  where  he  (Commander  Hull)  sjient  two 
illi  Captain  Maguire,  there  was  a  report  that  land  existed  to  tho  north. 
Tmd  that  certain  natives  had  drifted  away,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  getting 
:  to  Point  Barrow,  and  the  ice  allowing  them  to  travel,  they  went  on,  aud  finally 
nscliod  Und-  There  they  roraaioed  for  some  little  time,  and  recruited  their  strength. 
Afterwards  they  returned  to  Point  Barrow.  I>r»  Sinii>son  asked  them  how  far  it  vi  as, 
bat  ill  the  information  that  could  he  obtained  was  that  it  was  very  far,  and  that 
they  wore  out  so  many  x«air  of  mocassins  during  the  journey.  The  JeatmtUe  maj* 
Mton  to  tills  laud,  and  her  crew  may  retreat  over  the  ice  to  tho  Amencan  coast,  as 
I  fiativea  of  Point  Barrow  have  done  before  them,  Wrangell  Land  wiuj  for  a  long 
I  only  known  by  report,  but  now  it  was  known  as  a  fact.  It  had  not  only  been 
9tii»  but  Iiad  been  landed  on  and  sailed  round.  With  regard  to  the  relief  of  the 
JtannHU^  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  had  undertaken  one  part  with  regsird  to  the  Sdjcrian 
<ihore.  There  were  officers  in  the  American  service  at  Point  Barrow,  and  no  doubt 
itifiy  woald  paas  the  word  along  that  a  vessel  was  missing,  and  he  was  quite  certain 
that  the  Ebkimo  would  render  every  assistance.  At  tlje  same  time  it  might  I*© 
qnite  neces«iary  that  next  year  one  small  vessel  from  the  Pacific  should  be  ,seat  up, 
\rcll  provisioned,  to  Point  Barrow. 

The  Chaiumak  rciid  tho  following  letter,  which  the  Council  of  the  Society  had 
•Pressed  to  the  Admiralty,  in  oornmunicatuig  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith's  memorial  on  the 
tfohject  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  relief: — 

'*  To  the  Ri^ht  Ihn^  The  Eabl  or  Northbkook. 

"1,  Savile  Row,  Bcrlikgton  Gabdens,  W. 
**Mt  LnuD,—  "  12^A  Dcveivhcr^  1881. 

•*  I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  BotiTiI 
Geographical  Society,  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Lords  Ojmraissioners  of 
the  Admiralty^  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith,*  representing  the  critical  |>osition  of  the 


Mr.  T.  V.  Smith's  letter  ia  aa  follows  :— 

••  To  the  F&E&mKsrr  of  the  Hoyal  Geoorafhical  Bociety, 

"111,  Geosvukor  Koai>,  Lonbox,  S.W. 
••Mt  Low),—  ** Nuvcmhi^r  lint/,,  1881. 

**Tho  following:  consi derations  will  ahow  tho  grounds  fur  concluding  that  the 
r  of  the  Eira  antl  Iheir  leader  are  in  a  posilioa  wliick  renders  the  despatch  of  a  welt* 
L  steamer  for  their  relief,  next  tsutnmer,  aa  iiupeTalivo  necessity. 
Firu^  AS  is  well  known*  wiia  built  by  Mr*  B.  Leigh  Sujitli  at  Peterhetid  in 
for  the  purpose  of  prot^'cutirig  euiniiier  voyages  of  discovery  in  tbu  Arctic 
Ei^iond.  She  is  300  tons  burdva,  buildcfrt  mi  osuremont,  and  50  horse-powcT,  135  feet 
long  by  25  feet  beam.  In  the  summer  of  1880  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  made  a  very  Buecessfnl 
f uj^age  in  her,  during  which  he  coiisted  tho  aouthem  shore  of  Franz-Joscf  Land,  nnd 
taade  «ome  interesting  discoveries. 

••Jir,  Leigh  Smith  sailed  from  Peterhead  in  the  Eira,  on  her  second  voyage,  on  the 
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steamer  Ktra^  bclongtug  to  liis  cousin,  Mr.  Ifciijamm  Leigh  Smitli,  who  is  on  lioarti, 
and  representing  the  urgency  of  an  esijeditioa  heiiig  dej^patched  by  Government  in 
the  ensuing  season  for  her  relief, 

**  The  vLows  exprcsst-d  in  Mr.T.  V.  Smith *s  letter  have  the  general  concurrence  of 


13th  of  Iftst  Jane.  lie  had  with  him  Cuptain  Lofley,  of  Hull,  as  maater,  Dr.  Nealo  the 
aurgeou>  Iflth  of  whi>tu  *iiil<  J  in  the  Kini  tni  her  former  voju^^e,  mv]  u  crcwr.f  twretitv-two 
men.  He  had  provisiung  of  all  IciTuls^  fnr  ffnirteeii  months,  about  two  yeans'  supply  of 
hreail  and  flourt  and  ftorae  addittonrtl  preserved  nieiita  received  from  Gotlienhuif;.* 

*'  Tho  eitplorer*!*  intention  is  believed  to  have  beea  to  visit  Franz-Josef  Laud  h 
second  tia^e,  if itii  a  view  of  iiuikin;L:^  furtber  diseoveriea  on  its  wpsteru  nfiJe,  and  ho 
wiAlicd,  if  possible,  to  push  northwards  near  tlio  meridian  of  Wyrlie'a  Laud.  But  he 
would  on  thtB  occasion,  us  heretoforet  have  bc<?ii  guiikd  by  the  state  of  the  ice,  using 
his  lx»st  endeavours  to  enter  upun  uew  work*  in  lluvt  direction  which  appeart,'d  most 
open  and  promising* 

'*  The  Eira  was  !nat  Been  by  the  Norwegian  sehooTier  J'rGvm  (Cttplaiu  I^Fiksou),  oflT 
the  MatyusJnn  Shar,  on  tho  west  coaat  of  Novaya  Zeinlya,  on  tho  8th  of  Ijist  July,  Sbo 
wan  then  going  northwards. 

*^Mr*  Leigh  Smith  had  no  intention  of  passing  a  wbier  in  tho  iee,  nod  Imd 
conee<iueot]y  made  no  arrangements  as  regard*  a  rondezvooa  in  tho  event  of  Bccident 
or  for  any  other  coutra^eney.  Indeed  it  is  eertaln  timt  hia  intention  waa  to  retnni 
this  autumn. 

*•  The  edge  of  the  ice  between  Bpitzbergen  and  Novaya Zemha,  Rud  tn  the  north  of 
the  latter  group,  wu«  Ti;$ited  and  closely  exundned  this  eiuunier  by  the  Dutch  ex* 
pluring  scliooner  Wiltcm  Barents,  Her  report  h  that  tlie  ico  was  exceptionally  low- 
down,  conKiatiiig  of  large  ilo€^a  cloaely  paeked,  in  tjjo  Barents  8ea  ;  but  that  iu  Auguat  it 
appeared  to  be  more  open  to  tlie  north  and  eawt  of  Novaya  Zeuilya, 

**  Captain  David  Gray  reporta  that  ho  experieuei^d  8ln>ng  northerly  'vvind»  io  the  flea 
between  Greeuhmd  and  Spilzbtrgen,  during  the  month  of  June  tl^iH  yenr;  Jind  that  in 
Jidy  e?J6terIy  and  north -easterly  winds  prevaitetl.  He  therefore  thioks  that  a  way  nnrtli- 
wards  to  Fraiii-Jo8ef  Land  waa  opened  to  Mr.  Leijj^h  Sinith  in  Jiuie,  and  that  tlio  wiud* 
of  July  closed  up  the  means  of  returning.  But  wc  now  know^  that  the  AVot  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  gettirig  beyond  Matyiiahin  Sliar  up  in  July  8lli.  Hho  must  have  pushed 
northwards  to  tho  position  in  winch  »hG  u  beaet,  after  that  date,  pri>bably  in  August. 

*'  Tho  conttnuGil  absence  of  tho  I^int  hai»  j^iven  rise  to  very  j^rave  anxiety.  She  may 
cither  havo  fiuceeofjed  in  reaching  tho  60uth  eoBst  of  Franz- Josef  Laud  untl  now  possiug 
the  winter  in  Eim  Hnrbonr,  or  on  some  other  part  of  thsit  sht-re ;  or  she  has  been  caught  iu 
the  ieo  to  the  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  atid  is  in  t^^e  ihifting  fxick. 

**A8  the  Btfa  lA  not  proviaionod  for  a  second  winter,  Mr,  Leigh  Smith  cannot  e^spoae 
his  men  to  tho  risk  of  being  detained,  and  coaseqneutly  Ire  will  bo  nrmble  to  wait  on 
bofird  his  vessel  until  September  or  even  August,  for  tlie  chance  of  being  released  by  the 
breakin^-up  of  tho  if*e.  His  supplies  will  mdy  last  him  until  Angiurt  18S2.  It  therefore 
seems  likely  that  lie  will  feel  obliged  to  ahnudunthe  Ei/^'i  in  the  early  partof  theensuiug 
navigable  seasou,  and  endeavour  fo  eflect  a  retreat  io  boats,  by  hauling  them  acrosa 
Hues  and  taking  advantage  of  laues  of  water,  pmbnbly  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Naaaau 
or  Novayu.  Zemlya. 

**The  Dutch  exploring  schooner  WiHein  Iltrenfs  will  rnako  a  fifth  voyage  to  the 
Darenti  Sea,  and  Sir  Henry  Goro  Booth  intends  to  ntidertako  a  etmilar  voyage  In  a 
small  Bftiling  yesset  Doth  will,  of  course,  keep  a  diligent  look-oot  for  retreating  portiea, 
and  all  the  Norwe^^^ian  Rcliooriprs  which  visit  those  regions  will  be  requested  to  do  tho 
tame.  But,  useful  aa  tliey  will  be  in  this  respect,  and  comforting  as  it  is  to  feel  that, 
under  any   etrcumsUmces,  the  Barents  ^cn  will  not  be  tenantlesa  next  summer;  still 

*  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith's  informant  mistook  Grottenham,  a  farm  l^longiug  to  Kr.  Leigh 
Smith  near  Robertsbridge,  Sussex,  for  Gothenburg.  Fifty  sraidl  tins  of  jiottcd  rneat;3 
were  sent  to  the  I^ira  from  this  place. — Ed, 
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KErORT  OF  THE  EVOIXG  MEETINGS. 

tiki  QooDOli  J^^  I  will  not,  therefore,  trouble  your  Lordship  with  detailed  remnrks 
mahufnMftii  occasion. 

^lim  roquested;  hovvcfer,  in  fonvarding  the  accompanying  letter,  to  hring 
jtijoiiaiiiiiy  to  your  Ijimli*]iip's  notice  the  strong  claiai  which  Mr.  Leigh  8mith*s 
(iCPir  iervicos  havo  given  him  to  B|)ecialty  favourable  eomidcmtion. 

"Mi^  Leigh  Smith  ba»  made  five  voyages  Ui  the  Arctic  regions  with  the  object  of 

iD0MKO?  icientific,  and  particularly  geographical,  knowledge.     In  the  year  1871  he 

'  discoveries  as  regards  the  eastern  est  tension  of  the  north-enfit  laud  of 


Ifiiont  pTMtible  that  sailing  vessels  can  make  an  GlTcetive  Bcarcb.  Tboy  cannot  venturo 

r  isle  tlie  ice  or  do  mar h  more  than  coa^t  along  itB  onter  edge, 

*A  w«ll-c«qttippod  iitid  ably  commanded  steamer  can  alone  meet  the  requirementa  of 

tk  (■§§.    It  b  (ioai»ible  that  flcmio  disaster  mny  hnve  befallen  the  XiW/,  nnd  thnt  htT 

mw  wiil  be  in  botc  need  of  aitsiMtfince.      It  is  more  ibiin  pnibable  thot  hi^r  corn- 

rwill  find  himaelT  in  great  diffieuUlci>,  and  that  effective  lielp  Trill  be  urgently 


*'ll  would  probably  bo  desirable  to  leafo  a  depGt  on  Cape  Nassau,  trith  a  Urge  tkm\ 
tmw^kvouA  cuim  ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  neceiaaory  to  visit  Eira  Harbour,  and  any 
c«K#r  i^nUf  on  tbe  wutb  cf*a«t  of  Franz-Joaef  Liind  tbiit  can  l>o  reacbcd.  But  tbeee 
tad  many  otlicr  points  would  receive  full  coufiidfnitton  from  ex|x?ricnciHl  iee  nnvigatom 
the  benefit  of  the  fullest  atttiinable  information. 

It  may  very  confidently  be  expected  that  the  people  of  Engbind  will  not  desire  tliat 
n  eruw  of  their  countrynicfi  who  have  expf«ed  their  lives  in  a  cuiis©  which  is  dear 
tt«ry  tnie  Briton  hboidd  l^e  abandoned  to  their  fate.  And  an  ap|ieal  may  ri-jhtly  lie 
UMlato  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Gcogmphieul  Society  to  take  a  bad  iu 
jqpiuuititig  the  neoessities  of  the  case.  For  Mr,  Leigh  Smith  has  done  gex>d  service  to 
fKipBipUy«  at  his  own  sole  expense,  daring  a  coutbw  of  years;  having  made  important  ilis- 
|gt|fk<  botli  in  Spitzbergen  and  Franz- Josef  Laud.  Ho  has  expended  at  least  18,000/. 
0a  thia  objeet,  sokdy  with  a  view  to  atlvancing  geographical  kiiowle^lge.  The  vahie  of 
ttel  aenrioo  woa  reor^gtd^ed  lust  May  when  Mr.  Leigh  Bmlth  received  the  high  hononr 
dhtiag  BBkeie^  as  one  of  the  Society's  Gold  MedatlisU  for  the  year.  Tbe  towns  of  Hull 
md  FelerUead  will^  it  may  bo  asimmcd,  very  oordially  second  any  representationtj  that 
irr  made  with  a  vievr  to  f^ecnriog  the  JesiMitch  of  suceour  for  Mr.  Leigh  Smith*a  gallant 
or«,  who  are  natives  of  those  ports. 

"The  tela tivi's  and  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  would  venture  to  reqnest  the  Prehitlent 
Cboticil  of  the  Boyal  Geegr.iphiad  Soeitly  to  take  these  facts  into  their  comridcra- 
and  they  beg  further  to  request  that  Lord  Aberdaro,  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
II  bfiag  the  subject  of  this  letter  to  the  notiee  of  tbe  First  Lord  of  the  Adraimlty. 
'^Soeh  an  efficient  search  as  is  necessary  could  be  effectually  carried  out  by  the 
(ievpnimeiit  otdy. 

••  Th«tne  are  nurnenus  precedents — tbe  despatch  of  Sir  James  Rosa  in  the  Cotjc  for 
liie  it&licf  of  misaing  whulers  for  instance — to  show  that  the  Government  have  always  frit 
it  to  be  a  part  of  their  functions  to  relieve  and  rescue  the  navigators  and  exploa^n*  of  tlio 
•«D  when  in  diin«:er  or  distress. 

Theae  precedents  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course  on  Ihe  present 
ion. 

*  A  representation  from  the  President  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographicnl 
Jtj  will  earrj'  with  it  the  greatest  weight.  It  is,  thereforG,  urgently  hoped  tlnit  the 
Mifiieit  eontaioed  in  this  hotter  will  1:jo  complied  with,  and  thit  an  earnest  appenl  may 
%iviada  by  the  President  and  the  Council  t>  the  First  I^^rd  of  the  Admimlty  to  under- 
ldB»iy»  search — a  measure  which  we  fcelconfldeat  will  roccivo  the  warm  .approval  of  llie 
coTOlry, 

**  I  have,  &a, 

'*  T.  V.  Smith 
**(on  bdialf  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith)/* 
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SpitzbGrgeDt  and  reached  the  latitude  of  Sl"^  24'  N.»  the  highest  ever  attAined  ia 
vesBCsI^  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergeii,  except  l>y  Captain  Scoreshy  in  180L),  and  hy 
Swedish  steamer  in  IBCS.  In  1872  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  innde  a  second  voyage 
Spit/.bergen,  and,  altUoagk  the  season  was  very  unfavourable,  he  took  decp- 
sonndings,  and  made  other  valuable  obsorvatiuus.  In  1873  he  was  again  in  tbi 
Arctic  seas,  utid  so  opiwrtunely^  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing  relief  to  the  Svvedi 
expedition  when  it  waa  in  sore  need.  So  highly  were  his  services  appreciated 
that  occasion,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Pole  8t 

"In  1880  Mr,  Leigh  Smith  built  a  ship  adapted  for  ice  navigation,  at  hia  ov 
cost,  with  the  solo  object  of  geographical  research.  In  the  sumnier  of  that  year 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  south  coasst  of  Frauz-Josef  Laiid^  made  extensivi 
discoveries  tj  the  westward,  and  brought  home  natural  history  collections  wbi 
have  been  highly  apjireciatcd  by  men  of  science.  For  theso  geograi>hicdi  re^jearchi 
Miv  Leigh  Smith  received  the  Patron'ii  Gold  Medal  of  tbe  Koyal  Geograpbi' 
Society,  the  highest  honour  the  Council  has  it  in  its  power  to  confer*  Hia  preseal 
voyage  was  undertaken  with  the  same  object^s.  He  has  expended  a  sum  of  at  li 
18,000Z^  in  these  gallant  efl'orta  lo  extend  knowledge.  His  work,  from  its  valuabl 
results,  and  the  liberal  scile  on  which  it  has  been  csonducted,  gives  him  a  claim  up 
the  grateful  appreciation  of  h\&  country* 

**  On  these  grounds  the  Council  %vould  submit  that  Mr*  Leigh  Smith  and  the  ere 
of  the  Eint^f  now  that  they  are  in  a  perilttus  and  critical  position,  have  a  speci; 
ckim  for  national  aid;  and  they,  therefore,  ftel  justified  in  urgently  ap[>ealiag  to  thai 
Lords  Commisstoners  for  a  favourable  csonaide lotion  of  the  request  containetl  in  tha- 
accompanying  letter, 

'*  I  have  tlio  honour  to  Ise,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

**  AUKRIJARE ." 

Ill  at  (the  Chairman  continued)  was  all  the  Society  could  do  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  and  it  gave  a  euQicient  ausvver  to  the  objections  which  had  been  made,  that  tho 
Government  w^ia  not  bound  to  risk  the  lives  of  their  men  and  incur  any  great  national 
ex|ien«e  for  the  relief  of  mere  adventurous  travellers  who  plunged  into  urdinowii 
regions.  Mr,  Leigh  Smith  litul  done  very  goo«l  service  in  the  |iai«t,  and  was  a  very 
fit  object  for  national  aid,  as  all  the  k.ist  geogrujdiicul  authorities  cxinsidered,  A 
deputation  hatl  l>een  named  from  the  Council,  to  t^e  accompanied  by  other  scientific 
nuthorities,  to  wait  ui>on  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  20th  inst.,  for  thtj 
purfHisc  of  laying  the  atatistics  in  full  detail  before  him;  and  he  had  every  hopa 
that  a  favourable  answer  would  be  received.  With  regard  to  the  Jcaunetie,  he 
was  sure  tliey  all  wisheil  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  every  jxjssible  success,  and  he 
trusted  that  when  he  returned  from  lira  mission  to  America  he  would  again  addre,s» 
tlie  Society  before  starting  for  the  northern  seaK,  atid  expkvin  more  fully  the  object 
ho  liad  in  view»  and  the  means  hy  which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  it. 
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GeOgrapMcal  Society  of  Paris*^t)ecenilTer  2nd,  1881 :  Colonel  F.  Perrikr, 
of  the  Institute,  Fresiiient  of  the  Central  Commission^  in  the  ChBir.— A  letter  was 
read  from  il.  Ledouk,  French  Consul  at  Zanziliar,  giving  various  items  of  news 
respecting  French  missionaries  in  East  Central  Africa,  and  statin^j;  that  Captaia 
Blo^^ct,  chief  of  the  station  in  Usiigara,  waa  detaineii  by  illness  at  Bagamoyo. — A 
copy  of  the  great  work,  entitletl  *Atlaa  des  Anciens  Plans  de  Pari.^,'  was  xiresented 
to  the  Society  hy  the  President  of  the  Municipid  Council — A  communication  was 
reati  from  the  Geogiaphical  Society  of  Lyons,  enclosing  tho  report  of  the  Committes 
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jouniey  from  Suez  to  Lake  Victoria,  and  his  residence  in  U-^auda.  Mr.  Fc;i.rson  aiu! 
hk  colleague  travelled  with  tbe  llev.  C.  T,  Wilsou  and  Mr*  11.  W.  Felkin,  jiii«1  tin 
aocoixnt  of  thifi  journey  by  the  lattcT  Ijas  alreatly  been  publiKbed  in  our  *  Proce*idingia.*  * 
Mr.  Pearson  referred  to  tbe  dcspnlcb  of  the  Wagiinda  envoys  to  Ivugluiul  in  187^,  ill  j 
company  with  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Felkin,  and  tbiir  return  tliij*  year  with  tbe  Itev. 
r.  O'Flftherty.  In  the  interval  las  pfxsition  lieciune  very  ciitlea!,  a«  lie  \vm  hit  I 
'without  chjlb  to  buy  food  with,  aud  also  suffered  severely  from  fever.  On  IliCi 
arrival  of  the  envoys  Mr.  Pearson  left  for  the  coast  by  way  of  Uyui,  and  arrived  at  I 
baadani  on  tbe  30  th  of  last  September.  Mr.  Fears<:kn  afterwardjs  gave  an  account  of] 
Mt«&a*s  country  and  its  inatitution^,  as  wel!  as  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
iiibabitants,  descanting  esijccially  on  tbe  extraordiuary  fertility  of  Uganda.  Among 
other  matters^  he  mentioned  that  the  natives  are  very  clever  at  building  canoes  for  m 
navigating  the  lake.  These  canoe^  which  will  carry  a  few  |>aasengers,  aro  Tuade  of  H 
planks  faisteued  together  by  fibres,  and  caulked  unth  oxide  of  iron,  not  a  single  nail 
being  used.  Tbe  navigation  of  these  vesaeb,  however,  is  exceedingly  troublej^ome, 
as  they  leak  continually,  and  half  the  crew  are  generally  engaged  in  baling  water 
out.  Mr.  Pearson  baa  brought  iMck  \vitb  him  a  Wahina  girl,  al>out  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  whose  intelligent  face  and  brilliant  eyes  attracted  much  attention  at  the  ' 
mcetiDg.  He  also  exhibited  a  number  of  siiecimens  of  the  industry  of  the  countrj', 
including  bracelets,  silver  and  copper  rings,  %vell*made  lances^  curious  napkin«j  j 
musical  instruments^,  enormous  pipes,  cnpa  made  of  the  horn  of  tbe  rbinoceros,  &c. 

(leogTapiiical  Society  of  LiaboiL^  December  Gth,  1661 :  Yiaconde  de  S. 
JakuauiOj  Honorary  President,  in  the  Ghair.^The  Cljairman  laid  before  the  Meeting  ' 
a  fine  hydrographical  work  execute<l  by  two  officers  of  tbe  Portuguese  navy,  and  took 
occasion  to  remark  on  the  imperative  necessity  for  organising  a  survey  of  the  ports 
of  the  Portuguese  ixissessioni  and  the  revision  of  existing  charts!,  a  work  regarding 
which  the  Lisbon  Society  had  already  drawn  up  a  project.  Various  memher« 
addressed  tbe  Meeting  on  this  subject,  viz.  Dr,  Navaes,  Dr.  Lima,  Councillor  Pereira 
de  Sampaio,  Maj^ir  Serpa  Pinto,  Dr.  Pedroso,  and  Senor  F.  Ribeiro. — ^Scfior  Sampaio, 
late  Governor  of  Cape  Verde,  gave  the  Meeting  an  account  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition 
held  during  the  term  of  his  governorship  of  that  pruviace,  and  nientioneii  that  some 
of  the  objects  exhibited  were  now  sent  to  the  Society. — A  discussion  then  took  place 
on  recent  explorations  in  Africa,  in  which  Sefior  Fedroao  and  Major  Serpa  Pinto  took 
part  It  was  urgetl  that  the  Portuguefie  Government  cannot  without  serious  detri- 
ment neglect  the  continuation  of  these  escplorationa,  and  it  was  resolved  that  renewed 
representations  shall  be  made  to  Government  ou  the  subject  of  the  projected  Amhaca 
and  Louren9o  Marques  Railways,  further  scientific  survej'H,  and  the  establishment  of 
consulate. — A  few  words  of  high  commendation  were,  in  conclusion,  pronounced  by 
the  President,  ou  the  subject  of  a  new  work  in  MS.  on  India,  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Seiior  Loi)04J  Mendes. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E,  C.  EtE,  Librarian  e.g.s.) 
AFRICA. 
8€llwaTZ,  Dr.  Berniard^ — Alger ien  (Ktiste,  Atlas,  und  Wiiste),  nach  50  Jabren 
franzosiscber  Herrscbaft-  Ikiseechilderung  nebst  tincr  systematischen  Geogiuphie 
des   Landes.      Leipzig   (Frobberg);    1B81,   Bvo.,   pp.  398^  map,    illuatrations* 
(  WiUiams  «fc  Norffate :  price  10*.) 

After  a  general  introduction  (in  which,  jip.  7  and  8,  notes,  a  short  biblic*- 
graphy  of  sixteen  works  is  given,  with  mention  of  some  in  Arabioand  of  available 


♦  See  vol.  ii  p.  S57. 
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it  *B^  author  describes  his*  cxperiencca  of  Algaift*     Oosain^  from  CiiHha- 

1  »  Omn,  he  discusses  tho  western  proviuoe,  following  I  ho  valley  of  the 

I    to  Affreville.     From  Al;;ier8  he  visitcMi  Cbnstintine,  and  tlien  struck 

,  reachin;;  the  Sidi  Uklift  uasis  a  little  south  of  Biskra.     A  good  general 

►   fi ...  -^^ogrAphy  of  Al^'eria  In  all  its  tispecU  conclude*  the  work,  which 

\'  a  colon i-ed   map  (acale  1  ;  2,800,000)  showing  physical  and 

..^^;  .,*,.:.,  iod  by  fcome  wdi-executod  plates, 

Frederick  Courteney.— A  HunterV  Wanderiugsi  in  Aiiica:  being  a 
3fanihiivc  of  Nine  years  spent  amongst  the  game  of  the  tUr  Interior  of  South 
Africi,  o^mtaining  accounts  of  Explorations  beyond  the  Zambesi,  on  the  river 
Cbob<,  and  in  the  Matabelc  and  Jkla&huna  Countries  with  fall  nott«  uiwn  the 
Xatural  History  and  present  distribution  of  all  the  latige  ilamnialia,  London 
(liichard  Bcntley  &  Sod)  ;  1881,  8vo.,  jip.  455,  map,  plates,  woodcuts.     Price  21s. 

^tr.  Selous  started  as  an  elephant  hunter  in  South  Centiul  Africa  in  the 

antnnin  of  1871,  and  after  a  trading  trip  through  Griqualand,  tm veiled  from 

Kimberley  to  Shoshong,  1  ati,  and  Qubiiluwayo*     From  the  latter  place  he  made 

t'ATtous  excursions  to  the  north-e^xat,  past  Inyati  to  Sebakwo  and  the  upixT  waters 

of  the  Umniftti,  and  also  to  the  north-west  down  the  Gwai  to  ita  junction 

with  the  Shangaui  south  of  the  Zambezi,  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Linquasi,     Early  in  1874  he  returned  to  Tati,  and  struck  north-weat  to  the 

Zambesi,  reachiuj;  tlio  Victoria  Falls  at  the  end  of  June  in  that  year.  He  remarks 

that  the  nights  at  that  time  were  very  cold,  in  spite  of  the  oouifjaralively  short 

^isUtice  from  the  equator ;  the  temperature  was  in  the  day  about  the  same  as 

that  of  a  summer's  day  in  Eniiland,  though  not  so  oppressive,  from  the  drier 

fpmosphere.     Ascending  the  river  to  the  Chobe  junction,  the  latter  w\\8  followed 

^o  its  southern  bank,  excursions  being  made  bt>th  on  the  north  and  south  sides 

of  its  sw^amfiy  extension  and  islands,  and  the  motit  westerly  fK>int  reached  being 

23^  E.  long.    Mr.  Selous  notes  that  the  word  "Cliubo"  (wliich  accctrding  to 

UringrNU^me  is  the  name  by  which  the  river  wiis  know^n  to  the  Makololo  in  the 

time  ol  Scbituanc),  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  nativt*s  now  living  along  its 

Uutkn,  who  have  no  jarticular  name  for  it,  but  call  it  difl^rently  op{x)site  eacii 

|4rwn  ;  and  he  suggests  that  ** Chobe*'  was  very  likely  either  the  name  of  s<>nie 

kirticular  [Art,  or  of  the  headman  of  some  town  on  its  banks  whom  the  great* 

Bfeploror  visited.     Ketuming  to  \Vaiikie*s  town  on  the  Zimibesi^  the  authur  struck 

Houih-west  to   Thamtna  Setje   on   the   Tati    road,  and   then   travelled  &juth 

throogh  the  Transvaal  and  Natal,  reaching  Durban  in  April  1875,  and  returuhig 

to  England, 

In  March  1870,  he  again  knded  at  Algoa  Bay,  and  soon  found  l^is  way  to 
Tati,  paaaing  the  rest  of  the  year  in  excursions  up  and  down  the  Tati,  Shashi,  and 
Hamokwebani  rivers,  and  aUi>  visiting  Gubuluwayo  and  the  Diamond  Fields. 
Early  in  April  1877,  he  set  off  from  theZambeai  and  Chobe  {meeting  Lieutenant 
Orandy,  shortly  before  his  death),  but,  not  being  very  successful  in  his  ivory 
banting,  crose^  the  Zambesi  at  the  end  of  October  (finding  the  temperature 
now  intensely  hot  and  enervating,  the  thermometer  marking  87*  at  d«y-dawn, 
and  110*^  at  mid-day,  in  thu  shade,  with  a  breejse  blowing),  and  ibllowed  its 
north  bank  to  Nhaucot*,  where  he  crossed  to  the  south  side,  making  some  stay 
on  Cayoko  Island.  From  that  itoint  he  started  north  for  the  Manica  couniry  in 
December,  once  more  crossing  the  Zambesi  and  reaching  Sitanda's  kmal  (about 
14*  8.  lat.)  in  the  first  week  of  January  1878.  Here  Mr,  Selous  and  a  com- 
panion rMr*  Owen)  were  prostrated  with  fever;  and  as  supplies  wwe  short,  he 
reittTDed  to  the  Zambesi,  recros^ed  it,  and  followed  a  southern  track  parallel  with 
tii0  Umay  to  Inyati  in  the  Matabele  country,  which  he  reached  much  exhausted 
fltflj  in  May,  In  the  following  August,  ho  once  more  journeyed  east  to  the 
Mtabuna  country,  exploring  the  country  east  of  the  Umfuli,  and  visiting  the 
Bmnyane  (so  called  by  the  Matabele,  though  termeil  **Mauyame"  by  the 
"Maihunss,  and  "Patiyame"  near  its  Zambesi  confiuenee).  The  furthest  east- 
ward point  reached  was  Mount  Hamfxien  (about  31°  30'  E.  long.);  and  the 
rtturn  to  Inyati  was  made  at  Christmas  1878. 

In  1879,  the  author  worked  through  Khama*s  country  north-west  of  Bamang- 
wato,  through  the  Salt-pan  region  to  the  Mababe  pkin  and  the  Chobe  swamp 
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once  more,   reach  it) g  Mai-im's  town  at  its  western  end,  and  returning   to- 
Bamang^'ato  in  Dfctsmbpr. 

In  May  1880>  Mr.  Selous  started  for  his  last  trip  to  the  Masiiuna  country  s 
during  this,  the  journt*y  with  Mr,  Jameson  was  made  along  the  UmfuU  to  it»| 
junction  with  th«  Umniati,  which  is  recorded  in  our  *  lVoceeding«  *  tor  June  lB81t 
and  which  residted  in  correcting  some  serioua  errors  in  tbe  hydrograjihy  of  thati 
region.   Retnrnirig  in  November  to  Giibuluwayo,  the  author  journeyed  alon^  thflT 
borders  of  the  Kalaliari  desert  to  Griqiialand,  and  reached  the  Diamond  Fiel' 
in  February  1881,  reaching  Eni^Iand  in  April. 

The  chief  scientific  lvalue  of  hia  book  ia  naturally  zoologicfil,  and  it  h  almost; 
imposjsihlc  to  ppeak  too  hio;hly  of  the  excellence  of  his  plattfa  of  the  heads  of  th€ 
antelopes  of  Suuth  Central  Afric^if  or  of  his  field  notes  upon  them  and  the  othe 
game  which  he  met  with.  His  incideiital  observations  on  subjects  of  sue 
interest  to  South  African  travellers  as  the  distribution  of  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly  J 
and  on  various  matters  of  topographical  and  economic  importance  referring  ta 
the  very  wide  field  of  operations  above  indicated,  also  assist  in  elevating  hu 
journal s  from  the  mere  stand-point  of  a  hunting  diary. 

AHCTia 

Hordenskiold,  A*  E*^The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  round  Asia  and  Europe,  with" 
liiiitoric^l  review  of  previous  Journeys  alon^  the  North  Coast  of  the  Old  World* 
Translated  by  Alexamjc  r  Leslie.  London  (Macmillan) :  1881,  2  vols,,  8voj 
pp.  XXV,  and  524,  xvii.  and  404,  niaps,  plates,  wooilcuts  [no  index].     Fnc©  27.  5f,| 

Tlio  editions  in  Bwcdinh,  German,  and  Dutch,  of  Baron  Nordcnskiold** 
narrative  of  his  snccessfiil  North-Eastem  passage  having  now  lieen  for  soma 
little  lime  completed  (Ix'ing  issue^l  in  separal*  numlicrs),  an  English  tninslation ] 
is  at  hist  accessil>le.  Mr.  Leslie,  it  will  1«  renieuibered,  has  already  puUished  i 
preliuunory  vohune  containing  particulars  of  the  illustrious  traveller's  prioB 
voyages,,  with  the  main  features  of  the  prtsent  one* 

The  real  work  of  the  exi>editiou  doi?s  not  practically  commence  untill 
Chapter  YIL  (p,  318)  of  Vol.  I, ;  the  preliminary  prtion  l*ing  occupied  withi 
an  explanatory  Intnxiuctiou,  description  of  the  equipment,  ^Src^  and  a  valuablftJ 
discnrsion  on  earlier  voyages  with  thu  like  object,  uitersftersed  with  ethnological  f 
and  ztx^ltJgical  observations,  and  physical  details  connected  with  tiie  progress  of  I 
ttie  voyage  as  far  as  the  njoulh  of  the  Yenisei.  From  that  ]x>int  the  narrative  I 
continues,  with  occasional  historical  and  ethnolcjgical  iuteriwlations  {especially  [ 
Chapter  Xlll.,  pp.  148-218  of  Vol.  11.)  to  the  successful  return  to  Stockholm.     I 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  such  a  notice  as  the  prestnit  to  give  even  a  I 
complete  outline  of  theconleurs  of  tbia  fascinating  work.    The  abihty  of  the] 
author  and  of  the  members  of  his  staff  in  so  many  branches  of  science,  the  great  I 
extent  of  the  jouine}'',  and  tlie  lojig  period  of  inaction  during  it,  have  resulted  | 
in  the  accumulation  and  elaliorntion  of  a  great  mass  of  material  of  the  highest 
possible  interest,  whether  to  the  geographer  or  general  reader,     lYofuse  and 
excellently   rendered  onjjravings  of  scenery  and  ethnological,  botanical   and 
zoological  objects,  and  numerous  maps,  original  and  reproduced,  leave  nothing  to  ' 
be  de«rre<l  in  the  way  of  illnstration.     SSome  of  the  Arctic  scenes,  reproduced 
from  photognipbs,  are  of  esjxjcial  valne* 

The  historical  jKirtion,  tbough  apparently  interfering  with  the  sequence  of 
the  narrative,  will  be  found  of  great  ^^tility  ;  and  the  references  to  authorities  , 
given  in  the  notes  enable  tlie  reader  to  extend  bis  resoarches  with  facility. 

Two  largo  maps  sre  fiiven  (scale  1 ;  4,000,000)  showing  the  North  Coast  of 
the  Old  World  from  Norway  to  I5ehring*s  Straits,  and  the  track  of  the  Tcya, 
with  various  indications  of  observations  during  the  voyage,  by  N,  Seknder ;  an 
inset  is  given  of  the  track  of  the  Vega  through  liebring's  Straits.  Original 
maps  of  Fort  Dickson  (scale  1  :  200,0(X)),  CajXi  Bolivan,  JIalygin  Sound,  Cape 
Chelyuskin,  and  Taitnur  Sound,  are  also  given,  with  a  reproduced  delineation 
of  the  drainage  area  of  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena. 
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Notes  on  the  Basin  of  the  River  Bovwna,  East  Africa. 
By  Joseph  Thomsok. 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  January  16th,  1S82.) 
Kap,  p.  128. 

[Mr.  Tliomson's  paper  was  read  to  the  Meeting  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  H.M.  Consul* 
General  and  Political  Resident  at  Zanzibar,  who  prefaced  it  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

In  the  paper  about  to  be  read  Mr.  Thomson  gives  an  account  of  an  examination 
of  the  Rovuma  valley  and  surrounding  district,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  make 
by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  His  expedition  had  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  yalne  of  the  coal  that  had  been  said  to  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Zanzibar.  The  probable  existence  of  coal  in  this  region  was  first  indicated  in 
the  course  of  the  Government  East  African  Expedition  imder  Dr.  Livingstone ; 
fragments  of  apparently  good  mineral  were  then  seen  in  the  river-bed,  but  the  rocks 
from  which  these  had  been  washed  were  not  reached,  and  nothing  was  known 
beyond  the  foci  that  somewhere  higher  up,  there  must  exist  beds  of  a  carboniferous 
nature. 

On  the  attention  of  the  late  Seyed  Majid,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  being  called  to  this  observation,  natives  were  sent  to  bring  back  samples 
and  to  discover  whether  coal  existed  in  the  rocks  along  the  course  of  the  Upper 
Rovnma.  Theae  men  reported  that  coal  had  been  found  in  the  face  of  a  low  bill, 
llie  substance  they  brought  back  consisted  of  surfisuse  coal  or  shale  much  weathered 
by  exposure.  On  being  sent  to  Bombay  this  was  reported  on  by  the  Government 
analyst  as  a  sort  of  inferior  coal,  fit  only  for  local  use,  and  containing  in  the  samples 
he  had  to  examine  25  per  cent  of  ash. 

Alter  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan,  Seyed  Barghash,  the  inquiry  was 
resumed  in  order  to  discover  whether  coal  might  not  be  found  nearer  the  coast,  at  the 
fame  time  the  Rovnma  was  again  examined.  The  search  near  the  coast  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  lignite,  which  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Percy, 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  found  to  be  similar  to  that  from  Trinidad^  remarkable 
for  containing  an  nnnsually  high  amount  of  included  water,  which  renders  it  of  no 
eooDomic  value.  The  party  that  ascended  the  Rovuma  found  that  the  rapids  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  could  easily  be  passed  in  canoes,  and  that  the  so-called 
coal-beds  were  accessible.    A  most  important  and  essential  preliminary  to  any 
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further  examination  was  also  effected  abont  this  time  by  Seyed  Barghash,  through 
the  pacification  of  the  native  tribes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomson  in  the  course  of  his 
paper. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Thomson  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to 
determine  and  report  upon  the  nature^  extent,  and  economic  value  of  these  coal 
formations,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  and  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  with 
whose  permission  it  has  been  communicated,  for  this  interesting  account  of  a  journey, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Thomson  has  succeeded  in  throwing  valuable  light  upon 
the  geology  of  a  pert  of  Eastern  Africa.] 

The  river  HoTttma,  near  the  bonndary  line  which  separates  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  from  Mozambique,  has  received  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  attention  from  various  classes  of  people.  Along 
its  banks  Livingstone  proceeded  in  his  last  journey,  and  by  his  revela- 
tions of  the  horrors  attendant  on  the  slave  trade  there,  drevs^  the  eyes  of 
Europe  on  that  leper  spot  of  East  Africa.  Since  then  the  Universities 
Mission  has  established  itself  vrithin  easy  distance  of  its  upper  waters, 
and  its  agents  have  made  frequent  excursions  along  the  river  and  its 
tributaries. 

Notvrithstanding  these  visits,  however,  comparatively  little  is  known 
with  regard  to  the  geographical  and  other  scientific  aspects  of  the  region. 
Livingstone  did  not  live  to  fill  np  and  extend  the  somewhat  meagre 
details  he  left  behind  in  his  journal,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the  Univer- 
sities Mission  have  surveyed  the  country  more  with  the  eyes  of  the 
missionary  and  philanthropist  than  of  the  geographer,  although  a  great 
deal  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  matter  has  been  collected  by 
them.  I  need  but  mention  the  papers  of  Bishop  Steere  and  the  Bev. 
C.  Maples. 

I  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  few 
additional  notes  on  this  interesting  region,  made  during  a  recent  trip  in 
search  of  the  long-talked-of  coal  of  the  Kovuma. 

The  circumstances  nnder  which  I  undertook  this  quest  are  these. 
For  some  years  back  various  reports  of  the  existence  of  coal-fields  on  the 
Upper  Bovuma  reached  the  coast.  Livingstone  found  fragments  of  it, 
and  other  samples  found  their  way  to  Zanzibar.  His  Highness  Seyed 
Barghash,  naturally  interested  in  this  possible  wealth,  sent  an  Arab,  and 
afterwards  a  Parsee  engineer  to  examine  into  the  matter,  both  of  whom 
returned  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  coal  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  quarried  or  mined.  Here  surely  was 
sufficient  ground  for  the  most  brilliant  expectations ;  but  these  fortunately 
were  kept  in  check  by  prudent  advice  in  high  quarters  at  Zanzibar, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  some  reliable  person  should  be  employed  to 
examine  the  coal  before  anything  else  should  be  done.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  selected  for  this  task,  and  as  it  chimed  in  with  my  ardent 
desire  to  see  and  know  more  of  East  Central  Africa,  I  readily  undertook 
the  work,  although  I  was  sceptical  of  the  existence  of  any  coal  of  the 
slightest  commercial  value. 
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I  arrived  at  Zanzibar  at  the  end  of  Jiino  last,  exactly  a  year  after 
Ifi^^^'iig  it  on  the  completion  of  tho  Society's  East  African  Expedition. 
I  ^a«l  the  pleasnre  of  distributing,  along  with  Dr.  Kirk,  the  medals 
'  \  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  directed  to  be  presented  to  my 
tl  followers.  They,  along  with  Chtima  and  Makatnbu,  had  just 
{v^^rvinied  from  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Captain  Wy brants,  and  were 
retJ^^^y  to  join  me  again* 

A  fortnight  after  my  arrival  saw  ns  steaming  out  of  the  harbour  of 
^Gk^sxibar  bound  for  Mikindany,  notable  as  the  place  from  which 
Iii^^ngstone  started  on  his  last  journey.  On  the  13th  of  July  wo  landed 
9^   our  destination,  and  commenced  our  final  preparations* 

W©  found  that  Mikindany  had  prospered  immensely  fiinee  Livingstone 

ti»ited  it  in  1866»    Then  there  were  few  houses,  no  cattle,  and  but  a 

tfnrfcnll  trade  in  orchilla  weed  and  gum  copal.     Now  there  is  a  very  largo 

pci*  "    I  of  both  Arabs  and  natives,  a  considerable  colony  of  Banyans 

»ii  I,  and  large  numbers  of  goats  and  cattle  ;  while  the  trade  has 

moEBaaed  exceedingly,  almost  the  entire  produce  of  the  Eovuma  region 

'finding  it8  way  there — gum  copal,  rubber,  millet,  lioe,  and  other  grains 

being  the  chief  articles,  though  the  trade  in  ivory  and  slaves  from  tho 

lltkua  and  Wahyao  districts  is  by  no  means  unimportant.     South  of 

Bigamoyo,  Mikindany  will  now  rank  in  importance  next  after  Kilwa 

and  Lindy. 

The  large  trade  in  slaves,  w^hich  goes  on  surreptitiously  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  suppress  it,  still  fostei"8 
the  old  feeling  of  exclusion  which  formerly  so  much  troubled  intending 
travellers  on  the  east  coast,  and  it  was  very  clear  to  me  that  but  for  tho 
Sultan's  authority  every  possible  obstacle  would  have  been  thrown  in 
m  J  way. 

I  had  at  first  intended  to  have  followed  Livingstone's  route  along  the 
KowmSv  but  while  at  Mikindany  I  changed  my  mind  and  determined  to 
prooesd  direct  to  my  destination  through  the  Makonde  country. 

Having  completed  all  necessary  preparations,  avo  started  on  our 
joomey  on  the  17th  of  July  with  a  caravan  of  sixty  men.  Ascending  tho 
eAstem  escarpment  of  what  we  may  here  call  tho  Makonde  FlateaUy 
^irhich  at  this  point  faces  the  sea,  and  appears  as  a  range  of  hills  from 
300  to  300  feet  in  height,  stretching  from  the  Eovuma  to  Lindy,  we 
proceeded  for  10  miles  nearly  south ;  thereafter  our  route  lay  nearly 
W.S,W*  as  far  as  Ngomano,  where  the  river  divides. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  country  we  thus  entered  is  indicated 
Ijj  its  name  "Makonde,"  which  means  the  country  of  bushes  and 
creepeiB,  and  no  better  name  could  be  applied  to  it,  for,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  it  is  one  dense  mass  of  tangled  vegetation,  so  much  so  that  a 
pezscm  might  actually  struggle  along  several  miles  without  ever  once 
ttfuehing  the  ground  under  him.  The  labour  of  pushing  through  such  a 
ocmntry  with  a  loaded  caravan  is  simply  enormous,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  paiofiil  experionces  of  the  native  porter,  who  lias  to  tramp  along 
with  l)ent  back  under  a  load  of  from  60  to  70  lbs.  The  pathways  are  bo 
many  low  tunnels  through  the  dense  thicket,  where  one  is  ever  in 
danger  of  being  tripped  by  trailing  roota  and  creepers,  or  caught  in  the 
face  by  others  at  a  higher  level ;  and,  to  make  matter«  worse,  the  road 
18  studded  with  the  sharp  stumps  of  cut  buelies,  which  wound  and  lam» 
the  feet  of  the  men  sadly. 

With  8uch  a  vegetable  covering  it  may  be  understood  that  the  aspect 
of  the  countiy  is  supremely  monotonons*  There  are  no  large  trees,  and 
indeed  trees  of  any  description  are  only  to  be  found  in  very  favonrable 
situations,  such  as  along  the  nullahs  which  drain  the  coTinlry  in  the  wet  I 
season,  and  usually  retain  a  considerablo  quantity  of  water  in  the  dry, 
from  which  the  natives  draw  their  supply  of  that  necessary  fluid. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  notwithstanding  its  ap])arent  absence 
of  water,  large  crops  of  various  grains  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants. 

To  the  eye  Makonde  (the  term  is  applied  to  both  countiy  and  people) 
appears  as  a  uniform  level  plain,  without  the  slightest  irregularity 
beyond  the  occurrence  of  an  occasional  shallow  nullah ;  but  although 
a  plain  it  is  not  by  any  means  level,  as  there  is  a  regular  rise  in  the 
altitude  from  200  feet  at  the  coast  to  2572  feet  at  Kwamatola,  70  miles 
inland,  and  near  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau,  where  it  suddenly  dips 
down  into  the  valley  or  plain  of  the  Rovuma. 

If,  instead  of  traversing  the  top  of  the  plateau,  we  had  marched  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  skirting  heights  would  simply  have  appeared 
as  a  very  precipitous  range  of  liills  running  W.S.W, ;  rising  in  altitude 
inland  till  reaching  the  meridian  of  39^.  From  this  point  the  high  land 
turns  suddenly  north,  then  E.N*E.,  reapi^earing  at  the  coast  again  at 
Lindy ;  it  thus  sharply  defines  the  limits  of  the  country  of  Makonde, 
and  forms  a  small  plateau  70  miles  long  and  30  broad. 

The  origin  of  this  geographical  feature  is  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  denuding  action  of  the  Rovuma  on  the  south  nide,  its  tributaries  on 
the  west,  and  the  Lindy  river  on  the  north.  Geologically,  Makonde  is 
formed  of  coarse  red  and  grey  sandstone,  800  to  1000  feet  in  thickness^ 
resting  unconfonnably  upon  metamorphic  rocks. 

With  regard  to  the  Makonde  people  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel,  when 
I  come  to  make  8t>me  general  remarks  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  basin  af 
th©  Eovuma. 

At  the  western  confines  of  Makonde  w©  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
wretched  jungle  through  which  we  had  struggled  for  eight  marches,  and 
a  magnificent  and  extensive  view  of  the  Roviima  valley  and  plain 
broke  upon  us.  Away  to  th©  south,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles  or  there- 
abouts, a  silvery  streak,  winding  through  yellow  sands,  with  a  margin  of 
dark  green,  proclaimed  at  once  the  river  Eovuma ;  away  beyond  an  even 
plain  of  yellow  hue  tinged  with  green  it  stretches  southward,  till  lost  in  the 
haze  and  smoke  which  at  this  season  of  th©  year  limit  all  extensive  riewe. 
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•To  the  east  the  valley  of  the  Rovuma,  with  its  lagCMDns,  marshes,  and 
]ii00h^w8,  and  its  enclosiog  precipitous  hills,  extends  in  variegated 
e^lc»iii9  and  irregular  outlines.  To  the  west  of  our  poBitioo  this  valley 
^d^ns  out,  loses  its  defining  hills,  and  spreads  out  as  a  great  plain 
10  ^he  north,  south,  and  west  without  other  apparent  boundary  than 
th^  hazy  distance.  But  the  chief  feature  which  atti-acts  the  eye  in 
^iij^  plain  is  the  number  of  extraordinary  isolated  hills  which  give 
^gt^xriety  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  landscape.  They  appear  in  every 
ncptamble  shape  as  peaks,  domes,  cones,  needles,  &q.  They  all  rise 
^tpx-nptly  from  the  enrrounding  countiy,  and  present  a  scene  not  easily 
(i>x-gotten. 

From  this  point  we  make  a  precipitous  descent  of  767  feet  to  the 
viXlage  of  Ewamatola,  which  lies  at  a  height  of  1845  feet.  The  inhabi- 
tjh.x3.te  are  mixed  Wahjao  and  Makua,  under  a  very  intelligent  chief  called 
^^tola,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  village.  The  Universities  IMission 
liiA0  a  station  here,  and  seems  to  have  gained  the  complete  confidence  aiid 
Inspect  of  the  people^  a  step  not  easily  attained,  but  necessary  before  any 
good  can  be  done. 

On  leaving  Kwamatola,  we  make  a  further  descent  of  nearly  300  feet, 

a^d  enter  the  tract  I  have  designated  the  Plain  of  the  Eovuma.     We 

l^ere  notice  two  important  facts,  namely,  that  we  have  now  left  behind 

HB  the  eandstoues,  and  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  now  crop  out  at  the 

gnrfiuiev  the  sandstones  having  been  denuded. 

Coincident  with  the  descent  in  altitude  and  the  geological  change, 
we  observe  also  a  botanical  one.  A  thin  open  forest  of  mimosas  and 
other  trees  takes  the  place  of  the  dense  tangle  of  Makonde,  which  is  now 
<ady  «een  in  small  patches  along  the  banks  of  streams.  Gum  copal  and 
robber  also  disappear,  and  I  may  here  obserA^e  that  I  have  not  yet  seen 
or  beard  of  the  former  being  ever  found  in  soil  directly  overlying 
granitic  or  metamorpbic  rocks,  and  the  same  might  almost  be  said  of  the 
Utter. 

Across  this  plain  to  the  confluence  of  the  Lujendc  and  the  Hovnnia 
is  i  distance  of  55  geographical  miles  in  a  direct  line,  requiring  five  hard 
mAichfis.  Except  along  the  banks  of  the  nullahs  and  streams,  the  soil 
in  very  barren,  being  shallow  and  stony.  There  arc  no  inhabitants, 
except  a  few  Matambwe  hidden  away  on  inaccessible  islands,  the  few 
liUagee  seen  by  Livingstone  having  since  then  been  completely  swept 
ftway  by  the  raids  of  the  Maviti. 

The  country  thus  converted  into  a  desert  is  literally  swarming  with 
j^me,  such  as  the  water-buck,  bush-buck,  eland,  koodoo,  harris-buck, 
ffi%  hartebeest,  buffalo,  quagga,  zebra,  pig,  lions,  leopards,  hyenas, 
Oftps  hnnting  dog,  and  many  other  of  the  larger  animals. 

We  first  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  E.  long.  aS""  40'  and  S.  lat, 
IV  10',  where  a  large  river  named  the  Mbangala  joins  it.  The  altitude 
of  the  Itovuma  at  this  point  is  only  370  feet. 
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Along  the  soutli  bank  at  this  part  there  is  a  low  ridge,  here  and 
there  breaking  into  cnrious  hills.  The  river  is  abont  three-qnarters  of 
a  mile  broad,  with  great  stretches  of  yellow  sandbanks,  glittering  nnder 
a  vertical  son.  The  banks  are  particularly  charming,  from  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  trees  with  which  they  are  clothed,  amongst  which 
are  many  of  elegant  and  many  of  grotesque  forms.  The  yellow-wood 
tree  of  the  Cape  and  the  tamarind  are  prominent,  and  palms  of  various 
kinds,  and  grotesque  baobabs,  form  a  contrast  and  add  variety  of  shape 
and  hue. 

On  the  8rd  of  August  we  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Lujende  and 
the  Eovuma.  The  altitude  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  730  feet.  The 
village  of  Ngomano  we  found  had  suffered  the  same  fate  as  most 
other  African  villages,  and  no  trace  of  it  is  now  left. 

Our  route  from  this  point  led  us  along  the  Lujende,  nearly  due  south. 
Three  marches  along  its  banks  brought  us  to  theMaviti  village  of  Itule,. 
where  the  so-called  coal  was  said  to  be  found. 

My  worst  fears  were  more  than  realised.  Much  to  our  disgust  we 
discovered  that  the  coal  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  few  irregular- 
layers  of  bituminous  shale,  which  when  placed  in  a  wood  fire  emitted  a 
flame,  but  remained  almost  unchanged  in  bulk.  It  does  not  even  bum 
alone.  Accompanying  the  shale  we  found  small  quantities  of  a  curious- 
anthraoite-like  substance,  which  could  be  set  on  fire  only  with  great 
difficulty,  but  left  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  ash. 

From  Itule  we  proceeded  other  two  days  up  the  river  to  a  place 
called  Kwamakanja,  inhabited  by  Manyanja,  from  near  Nyassa.  Here 
the  coal  was  said  to  be  specially  abundant.  I,  however,  met  with  no 
better  success,  and  as  the  series  of  beds  containing  the  shale  finishes 
abruptly  at  this  place,  as  it  had  commenced  abruptly  at  Itule,  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  the  coal-beds  of  the  Kovuma  had  no  existence.  These 
bituminous  shales  occupy  a  curious  position  geologically.  They  occur  in 
a  very  restricted  area,  a  sort  of  hollow  or  pocket,  stretching  from  Itula 
to  Kwamakanja,  a  length  of  nearly  20  miles,  and  nowhere  more  than  a 
third  of  that  in  breadth.  The  enclosing  rocks  are  gneiss  and  granite. 
These  shales  and  sandstones  must  either  have  been  deposited  in  siiu  in  a 
small  tarn  or  lake,  or  have  been  let  down  by  some  great  fault  from  a 
formerly  higher  level,  the  sandstones  already  mentioned  having  at  one- 
time extended  over  this  area,  and  been  subsequently  denuded  completely 
by  the  Lujende  and  Eovuma. 

This  latter  theory  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  and  is  supported 
by  strong  evidence — thus  the  shales  and  sandstones  are  much  altered 
and  broken  along  the  line  of  junction  with  the  granites,  and  secondly^ 
the  anthracite-like  substance  occurs  alone  near  the  junction,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  having  been  distilled  or  fused  out 
of  the  bituminous  shale.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  give  some- 
idea  of  the  geology  of  this  region. 
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^t  Ewamakanja  where  the  shales  and  the  gneiss  oome  in  contaot,  a 
fine  cataract  has  been  formed  by  the  more  rapid  wearing  away  of  the 
aoflier  rock,  and  over  the  gneiss  by  many  channels  the  river  roars  with 
gioot  violence.  On  the  almost  inaccessible  bare  rocks  the  Manyanja  of 
ih,&  district  live  during  the  dry  season. 


Up  to  the  cataracts  the  Lnjende  lazily  winds  its  way  nearly  due 
Box^  And  south,  between  wide  tree-clad  banks,  and  amid  great  stretches 
of  sand;  beyond  that  point  the  river  takes  a  turn  south-west,  then 
nearly  due  west,  for  several  days'  journey,  sandbanks  are  less  abundant, 
long  still  reaches  more  common,  separated  by  rocks  and  cataracts,  while 
tbe  bed  contracts  in  breadth.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Lujende  I  could  hear 
nothing  from  the  people,  who  seemed  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  its 
course  beyond  an  important  Yao  chief  named  Mtarika. 

Having  completed  my  work,  I  now  set  about  my  return  to  the  coast, 
but  before  doing  so  I  visited  the  important  Makua  village  and  district 
of  Kwanantusi. 

One  of  the  strange  isolated  mountains,  named  Lipumbula,  was  here 
specially  conspicuous,  and  I  resolved  to  ascend  it  The  task  proved  to  be 
much  harder  and  more  dangerous  than  I  had  bargained  for,  and  it  was 
only  after  three  different  attempts  that  I  succeeded,  at  the  cost  of  skinned 
hands  and  trousers  worn  out  at  the  knees^  Lipumbula  rises  like  a  huge 
broken  oolumn  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and  proved  to  be  a  perfectly 
compact  mass  of  granite,  almost  without  a  single  flaw  or  joint,  except  on 
one  side,  where  a  joint  had  proved  a  line  of  weakness,  giving  scope  for 
the  insidious  action  of  various  weakening  agents,  by  which  the  other- 
wise unvarying  outline  of  the  solid  mass  had  been  destroyed,  producing 
a  precipitous  ravine,  and  a  talus  at  the  bottom,  by  which  we  were 
enabled  to  make  the  dangerous  ascent.  Except  along  this  line  there 
was  hardly  a  trace  of  vegetation,  beyond  a  few  tufts  of  a  curious  wiry 
grass.  The  total  height  of  Lipumbula  is  1805  feet,  and  its  height  above 
the  plain  970. 

The  view  presented  from  the  top  was  that  of  a  great  plain  dotted 
with  the  most  fantastic  hills,  resembling  from  our  elevated  position  so 
many  curious  ant-hills.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  Lujende  could  be 
discerned,  winding  away  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with 
a  very  dark  green  border  of  trees,  here  and  there  breaking  into  different 
channels,  enclosing  tree-clad  islands,  or  widening  out  into  beautiful 
pools. 

lipumbula  is  simply  a  counterpart  of  all  these  strange  hills,  being 
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marlced  by  exactly  the  flame  cliaractorietics  except  tliat  of  shape. 
They  are  evidently  the  result  of  the  denudation  of  the  B!irn>undiiig 
country — the  lees  compact  and  more  decomposable  flchista^  &a,  which 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  rocks^  having  been  weathered,  levelled  down* 
and  washed  away,  leaving  the  solid  and  compact  boeses  of  granite  or 
gneiss  standing  out  in  relief,  and  having  neither  flaw  nor  joint,  bid,  sls  it 
were,  defiance  to  the  elements. 

The  height  of  the  Lujonde  at  Kwanantusi  is  835  feet.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  followed  it  further  up,  but  finding  there  was  no  hope  of  dis- 
covering anything  connected  witii  the  object  of  the  expedition,  I 
reluctantly  gave  up  my  intention* 

Not  to  return  b}*  the  same  route,  1  determined  to  cross  to  the  tipper 
EoYUumj  and  descend  thenco  to  Ngomano,  Four  hard  marches  through 
an  uninhabited  country,  covered  with  thin  forest  growing  on  a  stony 
barren  soil,  brought  us  to  the  considemble  village  of  Unde,  situated  on 
a  small  island  for  greater  security.  The  people  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Makua,  Matambwo,  and  Many  an j  a. 

The  height  of  the  Ro^aima  at  this  point  is  1198  feet,  l>eing  363  feet 
higher  than  at  Kwanantnsij  showing  how  much  more  rapid  is  the  rise  of 
the  Eovuma  than  the  Lujende*  The  coiintry  on  leaving  the  latter  river 
begins  gradually  to  lose  its  plain-like  character,  becx)ming  more  undu- 
lating and  rugged,  and  breaking  here  and  there  into  low  ridges  of  hills. 
From  Undo  the  Rovuma  flows  for  a  short  distance  east,  then  north  to 
a  short  mnge  of  hills,  where  it  turns  east  again  through  a  wonderfully^ 
picturesque  gorge,  with  cataracts  and  deep  pools,  and  having  granite 
mountains  on  both  sides.  The  scene  at  this  place  is  grand  and  weird  in 
the  extreme — the  immense  rocks  and  boulders  which  fill  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  smooth  and  symmetrical  dome-like  hills,  with  scarcely  a  crack 
or  irregularity,  and  exhibiting  only  a  few  stunted  leafless  bushes, 
rendering  the  general  absence  of  vegetation  all  the  more  conspicuous. 
The  surrounding  country  partakes  of  the  same  strange  and  barren 
aspect,  so  much  so  that  but  for  the  heat,  we  luight  have  imagined 
ourselves  in  the  Arctic  regions,  examining  a  trjict  of  country  newly 
emerged,  polished  and  shaped,  from  beneath  some  great  glacier. 

From  this  point  eastward  the  country  gradually  assumes  its  plain- 
like character. 

Arrived  once  more  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  I  crossed  to 
the  south  side,  and  continuing  my  way  to  the  coast,  passed  first  E.S.E., 
then  E.N.E.  through  a  great  uninhabitwl  desert,  in  which  we  found  but 
one  Makua  village,  named  Mkomolo,  where  1  came  upon  the  tracks  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Maples  and  his  companion  on  their  way  from  Masasi  to 
MosKimhique,  through  the  Makua  country. 

In  this  desert^  which  is  tho  counterpart  of  the  country  wo  passed 
north  of  the  river,  water  is  very  Bcarce,  and  wo  were  sevei'al  times  in 
great  straits  for  want  of  it.     At  Mkomolo  we  were  glad  to  pay  an 
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raorxnons  price  for  sufficient  liquid  mud  to  stave  oflF  our  thirst  after  a 
very  liard  day*8  march. 

Xt  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  time  of  my  visit  was  the  middle  of 
the  diy  season,  the  whole  country  being  dried  up.  Dnring  the  whole 
of  our  trip  we  only  crossed  four  running  streama,  two  being  on  the 
Upper  Bovuma,  having  their  source  in  some  distant  hills,  and  the  other 
iwCP  from  the  Ma^^aa  Plateau. 

^onr  hard  marches  from  Kgomano  brought  us  to  the  base  of  the 
Ijit/tcr,  which  is  simply  the  sou  them  txtensioUj  cut  off  by  the  Roviima, 
^f  Che  Hakonde  Ilateau,  and  rising  like  the  latter  abi-uptly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Eovuma  to  a  height  of  2400  feet. 

This  plateau  is  properly  the  country  of  the  Mawia,  Maviha,  or  Mahiha 

13  tliey  have  been  more  commonly  called,  who  have,  however,  of  late  jeai*s 

letired  from  the  line  of  traffic,  partly  owing  to  their  exclusive  habits, 

and  partly  by  being  ousted  by  Makua,  Wahyao,  and  Matambwe,  who 

have  cut  them  off  completely  from  the  Rovuma. 

From  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Mawia  Pkt^jau,  our  course  lay 
along  the  edge  facing  the  Eovuma,  of  which  we  bad  occasionally  excel- 
knt  views.  The  country  descends  in  altitude  westward  evenly  though 
npidly*  Along  our  route  we  were  fortunately  not  troubled  by  the 
tangled  vegetation  which  so  retarded  our  movements  in  Makonde. 
Further  south,  however^  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Mawia,  the 
hush  is  quite  as  bad. 

Aa  wo  approach  the  sea  the  countiy  ih  marked  by  the  absence  of 
wmtercotirses,  and  by  the  abundance  of  curious  little  lakes  and  ponds, 
which  appear  to  me  as  having  been  hollows  in  an  ancient  sea-bed,  now 
nused  out  of  the  water. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  I  reached  the  coast,  a  little  south  of  Cape 
Delgado,  having  been  occupied  only  seven  weeks  on  the  trip,  during 
which  we  tramped  over  from  600  to  TOO  miles  roughly  calculated. 

One  word  as  to  the  accompanying  map,  and  I  have  done  with  the 
geogmphical  part.  The  latitudes  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  from 
ofaeervations  of  the  stars  or  the  sun,  while  the  longitude  is  by  dead 
reckonings  not  then  having  chronometers.  The  heights  ai-o  from 
aneroid  and  boiling-point  thermometer  obsei^vations,  corrected  for 
pressiire  and  temperature  at  sea-level. 

Let  me  now  conclude  with  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  r^ion  of  the  Rovuma,  without  which  a  paper  on  its  geography 
woFold  hardly  be  oomplete. 

In  this  restricted  area  we  find  seven  tril>08,  or  at  least  the  remnants 
or  representatives  of  that  number,  as  some  of  them  can  hardly  be 
aatd  to  exist  as  distinct  tribes.  These  are  the  Makonde,  Matambwe, 
Maviti»  3Ianyanja,  Makua,  Mawia  (Mabiha),  and  Wahyao  (Wayao). 

The  district  inhabited  by  the  Makonde  I  have  already  described  a0 
being  the  plateau  between  the  Rovuma  and  Lindy  rivers. 
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They  are  about  as  ugly  a  set  of  people  as  are  to  be  found  in  East 
Africa,  and  certainly  occupy  a  very  low  grade,  a  fact  to  be  accounted 
for  to  some  extent  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit. 
The  women  are  especially  ugly,  with  short  squat  figures,  and  fietoes  of  a 
most  repulsive  aspect. 

Not  content  with  their  natural  ugliness,  they  have  resorted  to  the 
strangest  possible  means  to  enhance  it,  and  with  every  success.  They 
cover  their  fJEkoes  and  bodies  with  the  most  inartistic  tattooing  in 
what  we  may  call  the  bas-relief  style,  forming  zigzag  lines,  various- 
geometrical  figures,  such  as  squares,  triangles,  <&c.,  and  figures  with  a 
faint  resemblance  to  trees. 

The  process  must  be  extremely  painful.  They  first  make  the 
required  pattern  by  a  series  of  short  cuts  with  a  knife,  rub  charcoal  into* 
the  wound,  and  leave  it  to  heal  up.  If  now  left  alone  it  heals  up,  and 
only  shows  the  pattern  by  the  colour ;  but  that  is  not  what  is  wanted, 
so  the  process  is  repeated  a  second  time,  and  then  a  third,  on  which 
the  pattern  is  shown  not  only  by  the  black  colour,  but  also  by  the 
raised  skin.  It  is  thus  that  the  negro  lover  delights  to  stroke  the  skin 
of  his  mistress  and  praise  the  beauty  of  her  markings,  when  the  moon  is 
bright  and  pombe  and  the  dance  have  made  his  heart  glad  within 
him. 

The  most  extraordinary  ornament  of  the  Makonde  women,  however^ 
is  the  peldCf  which  is  a  circular  piece  of  wood  variously  carved  and 
adorned,  worn  in  the  upper  lip.  They  are  commonly  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  when  sticking  straight  out  suggest  the  idea  of  a  duck's- 
bilL  As  the  women  advance  in  age,  and  the  pelele  increases  in  size,  the 
lip  and  pelele  hang  down  over  the  mouth,  and  actually  cover  the 
chin,  extending  in  many  cases  below,  until  they  resemble  the  snout  of 
the  American  tapir,  all  the  more  so  owing  to  the  fiatness  of  the  nasal  organ 
and  the  thickness  of  the  lips.  These  peleles  are  always  made  by  the 
husband  in  early  life,  and  the  lover  and  the  Makonde  ladies  would  no 
more  think  of  disposing  of  these  presents  than  an  English  lady  her 
marriage-ring.  When  a  woman  dies  the  pelele  is  always  kept  most 
religiously  by  the  husband,  and  when  he  goes  to  water  the  grave  with 
pombe — ^not  his  tears — he  carries  it  with  him  to  show  the  departed  ona 
that  he  is  still  faithful  to  her  memory. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  the  simple  loin-cloth,  not  from  want  of 
material,  but  to  show  off  their  beauty-marks,  for  the  mutual  purpose  of 
ensnaring  each  other.  They  wear  a  largo  amount  of  large  beads  and 
thick  brass  wire.    Their  huts  are  circular  with  a  conical  roof. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rubber  and  copal  which  they  are  able 
to  collect  each  year,  they  have  become  exceedingly  saucy  and  difficult  to 
deal  with.  We  found  it  almost  impossible  to  buy  food  from  them,  as  at 
that  time  they  did  not  choose  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  grain  and,, 
indeed,  prefer  to  turn  it  into  native  beer,  of  which  they  are  inordinately 
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[j^ncU   ti-liole   weeka  being  soniotimes  given  up  to  a  village  debauch, 

IH^en  any  one  dies  the  grain  he  leaves  behind  him  is  at  onoe  converted 

uto  pombe,  and  the  whole  neighbourhcK>d  invited  to  vrnke  him  right 

Oly. 

They  have  many  curioiiB  customs.  When  a  woman  bears  a  child  she 
^  completely  apart  from  her  husbaud  till  the  child  is  able  to  speak, 
^  otherwise  it  is  lielieved  that  harm,  if  not  death,  would  come  to  tbo 
infant  When  the  latter  i&  able  to  speak  it  is  taken  to  where  two  roads 
Tjioet  and  at  the  angle  the  child  is  washed  and  nibbed  with  oil,  and 
thea  handed  over  to  the  husband,  who  may  tlaenceforth  cohabit  with 
her.  There  are  many  i^eculiar  superstitions  connected  with  the  angle 
formed  by  two  oroes-roads  all  over  Eastern  Africa.  When  any  one  dies, 
tbo  water  used  in  washing  the  body  and  the  ashes  of  the  house  are 
carried  thither  and  deposited  along  with  other  things,  such  as  egg- 
aketli  and  broken  pots.  The  Makonde  appear  to  have  an  unnsimlly  high 
mocvl  standard.  iJfienders  before  marriage  are  punished  severely,  and 
aTtyofieooe  after  marriage  still  more  so,  the  women  being  frequently 
driven  from  the  village.  The  mflrriage  ceremony  is  somewhat  different 
fiijm  the  uaual  one  prevalent  in  Kast  Africa ;  no  presents  to  the  bride 
orkr  parents  being  required,  and  the  girl  is  left  to  decide  for  herself. 
Uftving  done  so,  she  enters  the  bridegroom's  hut,  sweeps  and  cleans  it  out ; 
that  completed,  the  happy  man  arrives,  leaves  his  gnu  at  the  door,  and 
I  enters ;  and  this  completes  the  business. 

There  is  no  trikil  chief  among  the  Makonde,  each  headman  of  a 
YiBage  being  totally  independent  of  all  others, 

Dnring  the  Maviti  raids  at,  and  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  Living- 
stone's visit,  the  whole  country  through  which  we  passed  was  quite 
deserted,  the  people  taking  refuge  among  the  coast  people,  or  else 
ittiriag  to  the  small  islands  in  the  Rovuma,  Six  years  ago  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  interfered  and  stopped  the  further  ravages  of  these  marauders, 
«Dd  caused  them  to  *'  make  brothers  *'  with  the  Makonde,  who  were  thus 
ftUd  to  return  to  their  homes  in  peace. 

Of  the  Matambwe  little  need  \m  said,  as  they  differ  but  little  from 
the  ICakonde.  As  a  tribe  they  can  hardly  bo  said  to  exist,  the  Maviti 
itaving  oomjdetely  broken  up  and  scattered  them,  till  now  only  a  few 
are  found  living  in  small  islands  in  the  Rovnma,  or  scattered  among 
[the  Makua  and  other  tribes,  the  rest  being  killed  and  made  wlaves  of.  • 
Chair  oountry  proper  is  that  region  which  1  have  described  as  the 
of  the  Rovuma,  at  least,  that  part  more  immediately  surrounding 
lie  point  of  confluence  of  the  Lujende  and  the  Kovnraa. 
Under  their  hard  fate  they  have  become  exceedingly  retired  and 
iid|  except  when  they  are  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  friendly 
of  another  tribe.  They  are  rather  lighter  coloured  and  better 
than  their  Makonde  cousins,  but  differ  from  them  in  no  other 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  slavery  has  been  their  niiuj 
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the  syatem  is  so  tlxorongbly  engrained  in  them,  that  kidDappiug,  buyini 
and  selling  slaves,  is  quite  as  among  the  worBt  tribes. 

The  Manyanja  are  only  represented  by  a  few  people  scattered  here 
and  there  among  Tarious  other  tribes.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Matambwe,  though  properly  tliey  do  not  belong  to  the  region  under 
consideration.  There  are  a  considerable  number  located  at  Kwamakanja, 
near  the  cataracts  of  the  Lujcnde. 

The  dreadful  Maviti,  of  which  bo  much  has  been  heard  at  various 
times,  deserve  our  special  notice.  Maviti,  Mavitu^  and  Man  gone,  are 
the  East  African  names  for  the  Zulus,  who  have  found  their  way  north 
of  the  Zambesi  in  their  war  raids.  The  jieople  who  bear  the  name  of 
Maviti  on  the  Rovnina  have,  however,  not  the  slightest  right  to  bear 
the  name,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have  to  some  extent  copied  the 
mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the  Zulus,  They  belong  to  a  tribe  called 
Waninde,  who  inhabit  a  district  west  of  Kilwa,  and  who  also  gave  origin 
to  the  Mabenge  tribe  now  living  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Kuaha  and 
the  Uranga, 

Like  the  latter^  the  Maviti  originated  in  a  great  Zulu  raid,  which 
swept  over  the  country^  many  years  ago,  and  when  even  Kilwa  itself  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  According  to  their  usual  custom  they 
retired  to  their  own  country,  but  leaving  behind  them  the  germs  of  a 
much  gi^atcr  and  more  widespread  evil  than  a  temporary  raid.  The 
Waninde,  who  seemed  to  have  had  cooler  and  more  calculating  heads 
than  the  majority  of  their  neighbours,  had  obficrved  and  probably  felt 
themselves,  the  paralysing  terror  which  took  possession  of  every  one  on. 
the  mere  sight  of  a  Zulu  headdress,  or  the  sound  of  their  war  cry, 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  hence  adopted  the  dress 
and  mode  of  warfare  so  characteristic  of  the  Zulus, 

Looking  about  for  the  most  suitable  fields  for  their  destructive  genius, 
one  party  pitched  upon  the  Rufigi,  and  another  on  the  Rovuma,  whero 
the  people  are  numerous  and  by  no  means  brave.  The  result  did  not 
belie  their  foresight.  They  swooped  over  these  populous  and  fertile 
districts,  like  a  destructive  plague,  and  though  few  in  number,  yet 
carried  everything  before  them.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  killed, 
and  unknown  thousands  found  their  way  into  the  coast  slave  markets. 
Tribes  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  large  areas  of 
the  most  fertile  and  productive  land  in  East  Afric-a  were  laid  utterly 
waste.  Those,  indeed,  were  palmy  days  for  the  slave  trader,  %vheu  negro 
humanity  was  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  men  and  women  could  be  got 
for  two  or  three  yards  of  cotton.  It  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
to  the  trader  how  many  died  on  the  slave  path.  There  were  always 
plenty  to  fill  their  places^  and  in  these  great  newly-made  jungles  fright- 
ful forced  marches  had  to  be  madL\  and  no  delay  could  be  tolerated.  If 
a  man  became  lame,  and  could  not  get  on,  or  sank  down  from  8tar%'a- 
tion,  disease,  or  ill-treatment,  the  best  way  for  both  the  trader  and  the 
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iTe  WM  for  tlio  former  to  send  an  axo  through  his  skull,  and  Lurry  on, 
gttch  was  the  Kilwa  route  in  those  times,  when  it  would  take  about  a 
joaeen  slaves  to  mako  the  value  of  a  sheep  or  goat.  Now  matters  are 
ohsBged.  The  slave  has  become  a  valuable  animal,  for  which  a  con- 
ttdersble  sum  is  given,  and  on  which  an  immonso  profit  can  be  realised, 
He  is  therefore  moderately  well  treated,  better  fed,  and  rarely  killed 
wheii  he  should  hapt>cn  to  commit  the  crime  of  being  too  ill  to  move  on, 
Pbilanthropists  at  home  are  given  to  make  it  appc^ar  that  the  land  traff  c 
is  as  bad  as  ever,  though  the  sea  trafiSc  may  foe  practically  stopped, 
Battbey  forget  the  effect  that  the  latter  fact  has  upon  the  former,  raising 
their  value,  and  in  various  other  ways  compelling  the  trader  to  treat 
human  Uve-stock  with  as  much  consideration  as  possible.  It 
lid,  therefore,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  stoppage  of  the  sea  traffic 
luui  also  to  a  large  extent  8top]>ed  the  horrors  of  the  land  tmnsit. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Maviti.  The  ravages  of  this  tribe  are 
now,  however,  practically  things  of  the  past,  though  still  a  hazy 
undefined  feeHng  of  fear  hangs  over  the  country,  living  as  the  people  do 
in  a  chronic  state  of  belief  that  the  Maviti  are  always  preparing  for  a 
renewal  of  their  raids. 

His  Highness  the  SultJin  sent  an  embasssy  to  the  Maviti,  and  made  them 
miderstand  that  tlieir  doings  could  nut  be  toleratud  any  longer.  Since 
then  they  have  returned  to  their  original  occuimtion  of  cnltivating 
the  soil* 

These  Maviti  or  Wanindo  do  not  tattoo  themselves  or  wear  the 
pelele*  Tbey  are  very  dark  and  of  a  low  type.  Their  dress  usually 
B&sts  of  a  small  piece  of  cloth  hold  up  by  a  waist-band.  Their  anus 
I  the  stabbing-spear,  assegais,  knobkerry,  and  shield.  Their  houses 
are  built  in  all  sorts  of  East  African  styles*  They  do  not  aggregate 
together,  but  prefer  to  live  in  small  villages,  long  distances  apart.  As 
far  as  we  were  concerned  they  were  quite  friendly. 

llie  Wahyao  next  require   our  notice.     I   have  adopted   Burton's 

origiDal  spelling  of  this   tribal   name   as  lietter  conveying  the   pro- 

nanciation  most  in  vogue  than  Wayao,  which  has  been  of  late  adopted* 

This  tribe  occupies  the  country  surrounding  the  Upper  Lnjende  and 

Boimded  ou  the  west  by  the  southern  part  of  Nyassa,    It  has  at  one 

time  been  a  very  populous  and  powerful  tribe,  but  is  now  like  other 

tribes  in  this  region,  shorn  considerably  of  its  original  proportions  by 

the  irresistible  onslaughts  of  the  Maviti  and  of  the  even  more  dreaded 

llakangwala,  from  the  mountains  to  the  west  and  north  of  Nyassa, 

The  Wahyao  are  perhaps  without  exception  the  most  industrious 
and  energetic  people  to  be  found  in  East  Africa,  rivalling  the  Wanyam- 
weei  in  these  particulars  and  excelling  them  in  intelligence  and  trading 
capabilities.  The  best  Wangwana  or  Coast  free  porters  have  originally 
been  brought  as  slaves  from  the  Yao  country,  Xearly  all  my  best  men, 
with  Chuma  at  their  head,  are  Wahya  >,  and  the  experienoa  of  many 
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other  travellers  lias  been  the  same.  Physically  they  are  superior  to  any 
of  the  other  Bovuma  tribes.  They  do  not  wear  the  pelele  or  tattoo 
themselves.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  tend  generally 
towards  the  adoption  of  Coast  customs.  Their  houses  are  large,  clean, 
and  unusually  well  built.  In  customs,  language,  and  manners,  they 
differ  from  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the  Makua, 
who  in  some  respects  i-esemble  the  Wahyao,  though  different  in  others. 
Their  most  promising  trait  is  their  eagerness  to  trade  and  their  love  of 
visiting  the  coast.  Their  business  capabilities  are  very  high,  and  they 
may  be  said  to  be  to  Nyassa  what  the  Wanyamwesi  are  to  Tanganyika 
and  Victoria  Nyanza.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  country  is  not 
blessed  with  any  natural  wealth,  so  that  they  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  ivory  and  slaves,  which  they  gather  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
Nyassa  region.  Indeed,  this  desire  to  trade  has  made  them  the  greatest 
slave  producers  we  now  have  in  the  Nyassa  and  Bovuma  districts. 

The  slaves  are  chiefly  obtained  by  wars  among  themselves,  or  with 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  an  extensive  system  of  kidnapping.  Each 
year  every  village,  great  or  small,  sends  its  caravan  of  slaves  to  the 
coast,  and  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  trajffic  is 
still  very  great.  At  a  rough  guess  I  should  say  nearly  2000  are  every 
3'ear  brought  down  from  the  Wahyao  alone.  Three  caravans  I  met 
averaged  150  slaves  each,  and  I  heard  of  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 
What,  however,  impressed  me  much  was  the  evident  absence  of  the 
dreadful  cruelties  usually  supposed  to  accompany  these  caravans.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  slave  stick  for  the  men  and  refractory  women  is 
still  a  necessity  of  the  trader. 

Perhaps  few  better  places  could  be  found  than  the  Bovuma  basin  for 
studying  the  frightful  effects  of  the  slave  system ;  tribes  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  almost  annihilated,  remnants  of  such  com- 
pelled to  live  miserable  lives  on  rocks  and  wretched  little  islands, 
continued  civil  war,  the  absence  of  all  confidence  between  the  various 
villages,  immense  tracts  of  country  laid  waste,  and  other  evils  of  equal 
magnitude. 

There  are  many  colonies  of  Wahyao  all  along  the  Bovuma,  and 
wherever  they  have  settled  they  have  become  the  chief  power  of  the 
district. 

The  Makua  are  another  tribe  of  considerable  importance.  They 
occupy  the  country  between  the  Lujende  and  Mozambique,  having  the 
Mawia  and  the  Matambwe  on  the  north  and  the  Wahyao  on  the  west. 
They  have  always  been  considered  a  dangerous  and  exclusive  tribe,  but 
evidently  on  mistaken  grounds.  I  was  everywhere  received  cordially, 
and  the  Bev.  Chauncy  Maples  and  A.  C.  Goldfinch,  whose  tracks  I  crossed, 
marched  right  through  the  country  from  the  Bovuma  to  the  Mozambique 
coast  without  hindrance  or  trouble.  The  Makua  do  not  tattoo  them- 
selves so  lavishly  as  the  Makonde,  though  their  women  wear  the  pelele. 
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Their  diBtlngaishiiig  characteristic  is  a  liorseslioe-sbapcd  mark  on  tlio 
biow,  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

The  Makaa  women  seem  to  occupy  a  very  independent  position,  and 
advocates  of  women's  rights  might  take  a  few  hints  from  them.  Thus, 
each  wife  has  her  own  hut,  with  everything  she  possesses,  at  her  own 
abeolnte  command.  She  has  her  own  plantations,  and  the  food  she  culti- 
Tfttes  she  may  sell  or  do  what  she  pleases  with,  and  it  is  only  of  her 
own  good  pleasure  if  she  gives  or  cooks  her  husband  any  of  the  produce 
of  her  plantation.  If  she  is  divorced  she  retains  all  her  property  and  all 
her  children.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  husband  is  here  the  principal 
object  of  pity,  occupying,  as  he  does,  only  the  position  of  father  of  the 
ikmilj.  Next  to  the  Wahyao  the  Makua  occupy  the  first  position  in 
indoBtry,  intelligence,  and  business  capacity. 

A  few  words  on  the  Mawia,  and  I  have  finished.  This  tribe  is  better 
known  as  the  Mabiha,  but  I  fail  to  understand  why,  as  it  is  a  term  I  have 
nerer  heard  among  the  Bovuma  natives,  who  invariably  speak  of  the 
Mawia.  I  therefore  adopt  the  latter  as  the  more  correct.  They  are 
specially  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
wear  the  pelele.  They  tattoo  themselves  like  the  Makonde.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  slendemess  of  their  well-made  figures. 
Their  only  dress  is  a  single  strip  of  cloth. 

They  iLre  noted  as  the  most  exclusive  tribe  in  East  Africa,  as  even 
the  Arabs  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
the  country.  Their  country  is  like  Makonde,  and  the  demand  for 
rubber  and  copal  is  slowly  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  exist,  and 
gradually  bringing  them  into  communication  with  their  neighbours. 
Occasionally  a  few  of  the  tribe  find  their  way  to  the  coast  to  trade«  On 
mj  way  to  the  coast  I  saw  them  frequently,  and  was  even  able  to 
photograph  one  of  the  chiefs. 

They  are  said  to  live  apart  from  each  other,  not  forming  villages. 
There  are  few  roads,  and  these  hardly  passable.  They  are  described  as 
being  very  treacherous,  and  difficult  to  deal  with. 


Maktta  Land,  letween  the  Bivera  Rovunia  ayid  Luli. 
By  the  Eev.  Chaunoy  Maples,  mjl 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  January  16th,  1882.) 
Mapy  p.  128. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the  Society  a 
paper  on  *'  Masasi  and  the  Bovuma  District'' ;  I  now  desire  to  give  some 
aoQonnt  of  a  journey  I  have  since  made,  for  missionary  purposes,  in 
the  unexplored  country  lying  between  Masasi  and  Mozambique,  a 
wide  tract  at  present  almost  an  uninterrupted  blank  on  our  maps.    The 


so 
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joiu'iii-'y  OL'cupied  two  moDtlis  and  a  half,  and  was  taken  in  company, 
with  the  Eev,  A.  C  Guld&ich  and  ten  of  our  ovm  Masasi  men  as  porten 
With  this  little  band  we  travelled  in  safety  and  comfort  over  900  miles 
of  cmintry^  and  did  our  best  to  lay  down  our  route  as  coiTectlj  as  waa 
posbiblo  with  a  oonipaes  as  our  only  aid  to  calculations.  Our  plan  in  ■ 
estimating  distances  was  to  time  by  a  watch  the  exact  number  of  boura 
and  fractions  of  hours  we  walked  each  day,  counting  an  average  of  three 
miles  (English  statute)  per  hour  :  then,  in  laying  down  this  distance  on 
tbe  map,  we  took  off  one  mile  iti  four  as  an  average  for  the  winding  of 
the  path,  including  also  the  i^eduction  of  the  statute  to  the  geographical 
mile:  this  average  we  noted  only  when  the  path  toc*k  the  same  direction 
throughout  tho  day,  and  was  not  affected  by  long  curves  round  hilla 
and  the  like,  when,  of  course,  a  different  allowance  was  made.  In  tho 
%vhole  distance  from  the  point  at  which  wo  left  the  Eovuma  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Iiuli^— travelling  by  a  very  circuitous  route  in  order  ta 
visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Makua  tribe  in  the  land  of  Meto — ^we 
iound  we  had  miscalculated  some  20  miles*  That  ia  to  say,  when  we 
itmnd  ourselves  on  the  coast  at  Luli,  according  to  our  reckoning  we  were 
still  some  20  miles  from  it,  this  en-or  being  almost  entirely  an  error  of  ■ 
Iniigitude.  From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the  acccfm- 
panying  map  may  be  tiiken  as  approximately  correct, 

I  left  Masasi  on  June  13th,  and  early  on  the  16th  reached  our  station 
at  Chilonda  or  Newala,  as  it  is  more  usually  called.  Hero  I  was  joined 
by  my  colleague  Mr*  Goldfinch,  who  act  out  with  me  the  following  day. 
On  reaching  tho  Eovuma  we  walkctl  along  its  northern  bank  for  some  eix» 
and-twenty  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  till  wo  arrived  at  the 
Ma\'iti  towns  of  Mkula  and  Mkombota.  These  Maviti,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  are  known  by  many  names ;  they  are,  io  fact,  the  same  people  as 
the  Wandondcj  tho  Mazitu,  and  the  Mangone*  In  my  earlier  paper 
I  explained  fully  who  they  are,  and  the  relation  they  boar  to  tho  ■ 
Maviti  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said  there  about  them.  After  staying  two  days  with 
these  people,  wo  forded  the  Eovnma  close  to  their  towns^  and  on  the 
south  side  of  it  came  very  soon  to  some  miserably  built  Matambwo 
villages.  The  Matambwo  people,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  fast  becoming 
extinct ;  as  far  aa  we  know,  thoy  exist  nowhere  save  in  this  part  of  the  ■ 
BovTima  valley,  and  even  here  are  almost  merged  in  the  larger  Makonde 
tril3e.  Thoy  live  for  the  most  part  upon  fish,  cultivate  no  millet  or 
other  cereal,  but  occaBionally  buy  these  for  salt,  which  they  are  diligent 
in  extracting  and  preparing,  A  deep  shiggish  river^  called  the 
Mtumbw^i,  over  which  -sve  were  ferried  by  one  of  their  party,  runs 
close  to  their  villages.  After  mossing  this  stream  we  began  to  mount  the 
hills,  and  entered  tho  village  of  a  Yao  named  Ntiaka,  who  lives  just 
above  the  river  Lidede,  abounding  in  fish  and  crocodiles.  At  this  point 
we  were,  I  believe,  scarcely  more  than  one  day's  journey  from  the  little 
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lab  Kangadif  noticed  by  Livingstone  in  his  '  Last  Journals/  and  laid 

dflimctti  bifl  map.     We  had  hoped  to  strike  a  direct  SJ3.W.  course  from 

>^tUlQi*8,  passing  through  the  very  middle  of  the  Maviha  country  to  the 

lirarHsalu,  and  theuce  in  the  same  direction  to  Moto,  for  the  capital  of 

trluch  we  were  chiefly  bound.     This,  however,  wo  found  impossible.     No 

raid  existed  there,  we  were  t43ld.    Besides,  the  Maviha  are  said  to  be  bo 

fieroe  and   inhospitable  to  all  other  tribes,  that  no  one  dares  to  pass 

^   tbtmgh  their  oountrj%     Yer^*  reluctantly,  therefore,  we  were  compelled 

^k  to  be  content  merely  to  skirt  their  country  and  to  retrace  our  steps,  gain- 

^B  ing  only  a  very  little  distance  to  the  south,  until  we  had  reached  again 

'^P  tk  longitude  of  Newala,  ^vhieh  we  had  left  a  week  before.    We,  however, 

[        naoAged  to  see  something  of  these  shy  Maviha  folk,  for  at  the  end  of  a 

^H  rety  long  day's  walk  from  Ntiaka*s,  we  marched  into  one  of  their  towns* 

^B  It  wtfbailt  in  circular  fashion,  with  a  po|mlation  of  about  sixty  souls,  and 

^m  iaffOQZided  by  a  thickly  planted  *'  boma/'  through  which  on  the  south 

^"   side  there  is  a  long  passage  and  gateway  leading  into  the  interior  of 

the  town.     The  next  day  we  passed  in  succession  upwards  of  a  score  of 

IhoiL*  villages,  and  from  all    of  them  largo  numbers  of  people  'issued 

to  stare  at  the  white  strangers  as  they  passed.      In  the  evening  we 

belted  on  the  last  spur  of  the  Maviha  hills,  and  slept  in  the  last  of  their 

vtlligfiB,     Our  course  still  la^'  for  several  days  almost  due  west,  and 

Hourly  parallel  to  the  Eoviima.    We  crossed  two  rivers,  the  Mparahanka 

,11(1  tho  Matiu,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Maviha  country,  between  the 

ilti  and  the  Rovuma,  and  then  taking  a  bend  round  a  conspicu^un 

till  wuned  Nambiti,  our  path  deflected  to  the  south-west,  and  brought 

m  to  a  group  of  Makua  villages,  presided  over  by  a  churlish  man  named 

Idccmoika,     He,  however,  did  us  one  good  turn,  in  that  he  warned  us  to 

lesTO  ihe  road  by  which  our  guides  were  taking  us,  and  pointed  out 

another  by  which  we  were  able  to  arrive  in  Mcto  in  a  far  shorter  time 

^^^htn  w©  should  otherwise  have  done.     The  chief  interest  of  our  journey, 

^^■od,  is  due  to  his  advice,  for  the  route  he  showed  us  took  us  to  the 

^^peadquarters  of   the  Maviti,   and    enabled    us    to    determine  pretty 

^Faociuately  the  present  location  of  this  East  African  robber  band,  as  well 

Si  to  obtain  an  interview  with  them  which  we  trust  will  lead  to  a  more 

pflioeable  state  of  affairs  in  a  country  that  has  of  late  been  much  disturbed 

Ij  their  raids. 

I  Acting  on  Mkonona's  advice  then,  we  took  the  path  that  led  us  in  a 

due  southerly  direction,  and  for  five  weary  days  walked  on  through  a 

I      most  dreary  and  uninteresting  country,  meeting  but  few  i>eople  and 

seexng  absolutely  nothing  that  calls  for  remark*      On  June  30th  we 

cromed  a  fSair-eized  river  called  Mwiriti,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we 

mxm  came  to  signs  of  cultivation,  and  onco  more  found  ourselves  amongst 

Yaofi.     Passing  quickly  through  their  villages,  another  SO  miles  brought 

QSjto  Nchine's  town-     This  chief,  exceedingly  pleasant  in  manner  and 

mo9t  hospitable,  has  made  over  the  government  of  the  district  to  a 
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younger  relative,  who  with  the  authority  has  also  taken  the  name 
which  Nohine  formerly  held — that  of  Chivaru — and  lives  where  the 
Chi  varus  have  lived  £rom  time  immemorial,  by  the  side  of  a  lofty 
granite  rock  visible  for  many  miles  round,  and  known  as  Nikoohe. 
I  place  his  town  in  latitude  12''  25'  S.  and  longitude  88^  28'  £.,  which 
I  venture  to  think  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  Chivara 
has  chosen  a  fine  position  for  his  town.  At  the  back  of  it  Kikoohe 
towers  majestically,  while  other  tree-clad  crags  and  rocks  bound  it  on 
all  sides  without  shutting  it  in  or  preventing  fine  views  down  the  slope 
to  the  distant  "  barra  "  beyond.  We  marched  up  to  Chivaru's  '*  baraza  *' 
on  Sunday  morning,  July  8rd,  and  found  there  some  150  people,  fall 
grown  and  stoutly  built  Makuas,  with  perhaps  a  small  admixture  of  the 
Maviti  element,  waiting  for  us,  having  heard  overnight  of  our  arrival  at 
Nchino's. 

After  spending  the  morning  in  preaching  to  him  and  his  people,  and 
holding  our  Sunday  service,  we  afterwards  climbed  ono  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks  to  get  a  view  over  the  country.  Wherever  the  eye. 
rested,  ;the  character  of  this  desolate-looking  region  (for  Chivaru'* 
town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert)  was 
the  same — one  vast  waste  of  stunted  dried-up  forest,  with  here  and  there 
great  boulders  of  gneiss  standing  out  against  the  sky  in  a  hundred 
strange  fantastic  forms,  some  bare  and  others,  less  precipitous,  covered 
with  trees.  To  the  south-west  we  descried  the  distant  hills  of  Meto,  to 
the  W.N.W.  the  great  hill  known  as  Makanje,  while  far  away  to  the 
north  and  north-east  we  fancied  we  could  just  make  out  the  faint  outline 
of  the  Maviha  hills.  Everywhere  we  noticed  the  bare,  arid,  unproduc- 
tive-looking nature  of  the  ground,  as  it  were  a  thin  crust  of  earth 
scarcely  covering  the  solid  rock  in  parts,  while  here  and  there  only  it 
ran  into  greater  depth,  allowing  the  cultivation  of  millet  and  Indian 
com. 

In  this  unpromising-looking  locality,  and  with  the  town  of  Chivan* 
at  Nikoche  as  their  centre,  the  wild  wandering  Maviti  are  for  the 
present  established.  Chivaru  himself  was  most  anxious  that  we  should' 
parley  with  these  troublesome  subjects  of  his,  of  whom  in  truth  he 
seemed  to  be  in  mortal  dread.  He  extorted  a  promise  from  us  to  stay 
with  him  on  purpose  to  see  them,  and  bade  us  speak  out  boldly  to* 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  recent  extravagances.  Ours  being  a  mission 
of  peace,  we  were  of  course  very  happy  to  accede  to  his  request,  and  in- 
due time  the  Maviti  made  their  appeanmce.  As  we  sallied  forth  from 
the  house  that  had  been  placed  at  our  disposal  to  meet  them,  we  saw 
about  twenty  men  of  different  ages,  some  of  them  mere  youths,  advan- 
cing in  a  seemingly  menacing  attitude,  brandishing  their  spears  and 
covering  their  bodies  with  their  great  shields.  On  seeing  us  they  at 
once  began  the  Maviti  war-dance,  and  went  through  some  of  the 
strangest  evolutions  I  had  ever  witnessed.    ?hey  uttered  tearrific  whoop§^ 
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leaped  in  the  air,  then  seized  their  assegais  between  their  teeth,  and 
ftium  pnsed  them,  making  a  feint  of  casting  them  at  us.  Then,  thrusting 
their  tongues  into  their  cheeks,  they  yelled  hideously,  and  rushed  round 
OS  viih  vehement  gesticulations,  whooping  all  the  time. 

At  length  there  was  a  lull  in  these  strange  manoeuvres.    Chivaru, 
Xchine,  and  ourselves  sat  down  in  the  chairs  of  honour  in  the  "  baraza," 
while  these  wild  warriors  laid  down  their  shields  and  assegais,  and 
grouped  themselves  on  the  grass  under  a  tree  a  few  yards  &om  where 
we  were  seated.    Our  parley  then  began.     Chivaru  first  was  approached 
bj  their  spokesman,  who  in  somewhat  angry  tones  demanded  of  him 
the  news  of  his  guests  and  the  reason  of  our  visit.    The  others,  much 
excited  by  their  war-dance,  wherein  some  of  them  appeared  to  us  frenzied, 
applauded,  and  Chivaru  stood  up  to  reply.     He  spoke  in  the  Donde 
kognage,  but  we  gathered  that  he  very  carefully  told  them  that  our  visit 
was  one  of  peace,  that  we  were  Englishmen  and  not  Banians,  Arabs,  or 
even  Portuguese,  and  that  we  had  already  counselled  him  and  his  people 
to  give  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace.    He  looked  very  stately  and 
king-like  as  he  walked  in  his  grand  clothes  up  and  down  before  them, 
ddivering  himself  all  the  while  in  telling  periods.    When  he  sat  down, 
I  arose,  declared  the  truth  of  his  description  of  us,  and  spoke  to  them  for 
twenty  minutes  on  the  subject  of  our  doctrines.    Not  at  all  interested  in 
what  I  said,  but  merely  wishing  to  know  briefly  the  main  purport  of  our 
appearance  amongst  them,  they  broke  into  my  sermon  by  a  fresh  out- 
bmvt  of  warlike  demonstrations.    This  I  took  as  a  sign  that  they  con- 
sidered my  part  was  done,  and  wished  others  to  speak.    I  noticed  all 
the  while,  that  Chivaru,  Nchine,  and  the  other  elders  were  by  no  means 
at  their  ease,  and  even  appeared  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the  issue  of  this 
stmnge  interview.    More  words  followed  from  several  other  speakers, 
and  then,  towards  sunset,  Chivaru  called  me  aside  and  said  the  wairiors 
wanted  to  go  away,  but  that  I  should  have  to  give  them  something  for 
their  chief^  and  something  for  themselves  all  round,  as  a  kind  of  "  blaok- 
maiL"     Feeling  sure  that  this  was  no  rtise  on  Chivaru's  part  to  get 
deth  &om  us,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  he  really  was  more  or  less 
frightened  of  these  people  himself,  I  gave  the  cloth,  and  with  some 
satia&ction  saw  them  depart  after  shaking  hands  with  them  all,  and 
being  assured  that  we  were  now  free  to  pass  through  the  country 
unmolested,  and  that  our  lives  and  property  would  be  respected. 

The  history  of  these  Maviti  settlers  at  Nikoche  is  as  follows : — ^Four 
years  ago  a  roving  band  of  Wandondo  or  Waninde  {alias  Mwangone,  aUaa 
Wangindo,  o/io^  Maviti,  alias  Mazitu),  who  had  originally  been  a  portion 
of  the  East  Nyassa  Maviti,  who  in  their  turn  had  been  associated  with 
the  original  Maviti,  or  Zulus,  of  those  parts,  having  harried  the  people 
about  Eilwa  and  the  north,  passed  south,  and  came  to  Chivaru  to  treat 
with  him  as  to  peace  or  war.  The  issue  was,  that  they  benl^'iheir  bows 
hacdnHraidfly  which  is  the  recognised  sign  of  a  treaty  t>f  peace,  and  declared 
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their  wish  to  live  in  the  adjacent  country  in  amity  with  him  and  his 
I)eople.  They  have  not  at  present  actually  broken  that  treaty,  but  they 
claim  to  keep  to  their  marauding  habits,  driving  away  or  killing  all  chance 
strayers  into  their  country,  robbing  and  dispersing  Tao  caravans,  making 
raids  upon  the  coast  districts,  and  sometimes  even  stealing  flour,  fowls, 
and  goats  from  Chivaru's  people.  Chivaru  seems  unable  to  keep  them 
in  order  or  to  restrain  them  to  any  very  great  extent,  though  the  only 
way  to  obtain  a  safe  passport  in  travelling  through  the  country  is  to 
appeal  to  him  and  meet  these  Maviti  as  we  did,  at  his  town,  and  pay 
for  one's  footing. 

Fifteen  miles  south-west  from  Chivaru's  we  arrived  at  the  river 
Msalu,  called  by  Makuas  Mhalu  and  at  the  coast  Mosala.  I  place  our 
crossing  in  latitude  12''  40',  longitude  SS""  25'.  Its  width  at  this 
spot  is  40  yards,  and  we  found  it  nearly  dry  when  we  passed  over  its 
level  bed  of  gravelly  sand.  With  its  windings  the  river  may  be  here 
200  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  it  runs  into  the  sea  not  many  miles 
north  of  Ibo.  It  is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  near  the 
eastern  shore  of  Nyassa. 

Twenty  miles  from  this  river  we  entered  a  thickly  populated  district 
where  Makua  villages  were  closely  clustered  at  the  base  of  a  granitic 
range  of  hills  called  Nikokwe,  whose  highest  peak  I  calculated  at  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  reaching  Nikokwe  we  were  said  to  have 
entered  the  land  of  Meto,  and  from  this  range  of  hills  on  to  Mwaliya's — 
the  Meto  capital — we  were  nearly  always  passing  through  villages  and 
fields.  It  was  here  that  we  began  to  notice  the  very  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cashew  tree,  from  whose  fruit  a  very  strong  spirit  called 
"  arripa  "  is  distilled.  It  is  said  that  when  the  fruit  is  in  season  all  the 
people  give  themselves  up  to  one  long  course  of  intoxication,  during 
which  all  kinds  of  deeds  of  violence  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  July  11th  we  crossed  the  Mtepwesi  (Montepes)  river.  It  was 
quite  dry  at  this  season,  the  channel  deeply  cut,  and  the  breadth  only 
about  10  yards. 

The  next  day  we  started  in  the  morning  with  but  six  miles  between 
us  and  the  town  of  the  great  head  of  Meto  and  the  Meto  Makuas — 
Mwaliya.  We  stepped  out  briskly  through  very  pretty  country,  where 
no  trees  but  the  mango,  the  cashew,  and  the  coco-nut  piJm  were 
allowed  to  grow,  into  such  an  advanced  state  of  cultivation  has  this 
most  charming  district  been  brought.  Our  morning's  walk  took  us 
through  a  beautiful  valley  some  8  or  10  miles  broad,  with  a  range  of 
hills  on  either  side  and  a  wide  expanse  of  forest  beyond,  where  the  hills 
trend  away  into  the  champaign  country  to  the  west.  The  hills  lay 
east  and  west,  and  at  the  end  of  them  is  situated  the  capital  of  all 
Mete— Mwaliya's  town,  with  the  name  of  the  sultanship,  *'  Mkaya." 
When  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mwaliya,  the  great  man  kept  us 
waiting  a  fall  hour  before  he  would  see  us,  during  which  time  a  salute 
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was  fired  off  in  our  honour.     To  our  intense  surprise  wo  found  Mwaliya 

himflelf  a  mere  stripling  of  nineteen  years  or  so,  very  drunk,  and  very 

much,  excited  at  receiving  English  visitors.     He  was  very  voluble  in  his 

liqtior,  and  poured  out  to  us  in  hiccupping  accents  tales  of  his  power, 

«ad  twenty  times  over  told  us  he  was  "  Sultani  Mwaliya  " — "  Mkaya," 

ftc.  Ac    ^Vhen  he  had  amused  himself  in  this  way  for  some  time,  he 

^rent  to  drink  again,  and  then  sang  childishly  to  the  notes  of  an  old 

concertina  which  he  feebly  fingered.     A  number  of  toadies  and  minions 

stood  by  and  laughed  at  his  drunken  freaks  and  frolics,  and  ever  and 

aDon  repeated  his  name  "  Mkaya "  to  him  in  a  fawning,  crying  way 

that  disgusted  us. 

While  we  were  with  him  a  very  large  slave  caravan,  numbering 
2000  souls  in  all  including  leaders  and  ivory  carriers,  arrived  from 
Hakanjila's,  en  route  for  Eisanga  on  the  coast.  These  people  we  actually 
met  afterwards  at  Eisanga,  where  in  a  most  open  manner,  as  if  in  no  sort 
of  fear  of  Portuguese  authority,  they  were  walking  about  the  town  and 
letting  the  slaves  wander  about  as  they  willed. 

All  the  houses  in  Meto  are  round,  being  built  with  walls  of  a 
particular  kind  of  grass  closely  bound  together  with  circular  strips 
of  bamboo  encircling  the  house,  and  tied  each  about  a  foot  from  the 
other;  the  grass  has  a  firm,  strong  stalk,  and  grows  luxuriantly  through- 
oat  Meto. 

We  noticed  the  air  here  as  being  very  keen  and  fresh,  a  fact 
aooounted  for  by  the  elevation  of  the  district,  which  is  2300  feet  above 
the  9ea-level.  The  latitude  of  the  Meto  capital  I  have  judged  at  about 
18°  25',  and  the  longitude  37°  58', 

We  were  very  anxious  to  pursue  our  journey  from  Meto  in  a  direct 
line  to  Mozambique,  so  as  to  visit  the  fierce  branch  of  the  Makua  tribe 
known  as  Walomwe,  but  my  ten  followers,  for  whose  safety  and  pro- 
tection I  was  responsible,  were  unwilling  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
and  risks  of  the  road  we  wished  to  take,  and  therefore  this  route  was 
abandoned.  Jn  giving  up  this  route,  however,  we  lost  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  native  report  of  the  existence  of  a  snow  mountain  which 
18  said  to  lie  about  half-way  between  Meto  and  Mozambique.  I  do  not 
at  present  myself  doubt  the  natives'  story,  for  we  found  it  corroborated 
on  all  sides ;  all  the  Meto  people  speaking  of  the  mountain  Irati  in  the 
same  terms,  and  indicating  the  same  spot  when  I  asked  as  to  its  where- 
abouts. What  I  was  told  then  is  this — that  4]^  days  (i.  e.  130  miles) 
from  Mwaliya's,  one  comes  to  the  mountain  Irati,  that  in  very  clear 
weather  its  white  peak  is  visible  from  Mwaliya's  to  the  S.S.E.,  that  in 
the  hot  season  its  top  is  seen  to  be  "  split  up  "  (that  is,  rifts  appear  in 
it),  and  rivers  of  melted  snow  flow  down  into  the  valleys  below. 
Characteristically  the  Makuas  add,  '*  Irati  goes  up  so  high  that  when  you 
see  the  top  you  see  no  further — beyond  the  top,  there  is  a  space  of  a  few 
feet  and  then  there  is  God — there  are  no  clouds,  no  sky  above  it"     It 
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their  wish  to  live  in 
people.     They  have  ii« 
<laim  to  keep  to  thuir  • 
strayers  into  their  <;.••. 
raids  upon  the  o«>a-. 
and  goats  from  f'.. 
in  order  or  t<.»  r« 
way  to  obtain  ;. 
appeal  to  him  . 
for  one's  footii 

Fifteen    i- 
.Msalu,  calh>(i 
crossing  in 
Kpot  is  40  ; 
level  bed  ■ 
200  mih> 
north  uf  ' 
eastern  .- 

Tw( 
whcri'  ? 
range  ^ 
feet  j; 
enter- 

th(?  :*•  ^^^ 

fielc'  _^    s 

tiot  _    , 


~sr  -rrUrr  diifl  snow  mountain  really 

.»  ^listing.    Is  it  possible  that 

-    -     •  -=^^  :fIo%  mountains  of  which 

-^.  ir  jalj  ones  known — a  chain  of 

•  -~  ^  zx  Somali-land  in  the  north,  but 

-  ■•5==-  jt  the  two  already  known  to 

.     w     isti^:^  that  I  have  not  seen  Irati. 

.  -^    r-iTM  aome  expense  in  getting  out  of 

*i.L.  Head  llwaliya;  but  at  the  last  he 

-••-■:-=.  ''^■J  took  us  to  the  coast  at  Luli. 

-      ;-..-    -Lvapied  a  fortnight,  was  almost 

.."*--— ff    aj  aionotonous  path  through  stunted 

.2:  sisterly  direction.     Neither  do  our 

**-.i  -^-  Too  call  for  any  special  remark. 

-^.k    A^.i  --  ^^ewala  and  Masasi,  again  crossing 

.;^^  ^    imi'i^  through  some  very  large  Makua 

,.-    r  -r  remaining  part  of  our  journey  will 

-*.'^-:=^  =-iPf  where  the  line  of  population  is  also 

,    ^  »aJc  brought  to  light  the  fiact  of  the  unpro- 

...  jc  sfcil  eTenrwhere,  of  the  scanty  population,  and 

^r   ':^r:  spots  of  interest  on  which  I  have  dwelt  in 

jm^i  de»iTt.    There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 

2is  -iT^;*  tract  of  country  to  recommend  it  eitlier 

...sjK.  the  trader,  or  the  traveller  who  travels  in 

?   c  ire  scenery.    Bare  and  uninteresting,  mono- 

ar  TcrJict  on  **  Makua  Land  between  the  rivers 
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llie  Prksident,  in  introiluciiig  the  twj  preceding  papers,  expressed  his  regret 
thtt  the  authors  were  not  present,  for  the  Society  would  have  been  glad  to  meet 
sgain  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  and  the  Key.  Ghauncy  Maples,  who 
Ud  oontributod  so  much  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  But  that 
cegret  was  very  much  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  paper  would  be  read  by 
Sir  John  Kirk,  whose  name  was  well  known  and  honoured  by  all  geographers, 
fle  WAS  the  friend  and  companion  of  Livingstone  in  one  of  his  most  important 
expeditions,  and  was  known  as  a  gentleman  who,  in  his  capacity  of  U.M.  Consul 
at  Zanzibar,  had  more  than  any  one  else  promoted  exploration  in  £astem  Africa. 
There  had  been  no  expedition  during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  from  the 
Eastern  Coast  to  the  interior,  the  leaders  of  which  had  not  acknowledged  ia  the 
wirmest  terms  their  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  John  Kirk ;  and 
every  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  regarded  him  as  a  person  who  could 
^wsys  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  the  interests  of  geographical 
:«ieDoe  in  Airica.  They  had  never  felt  the  slightest  reluctance  in  applying  to  him, 
and  the  assistance  they  had  received  from  him  had  been  perfectly  invaluable. 
Mr.  Maples  was  a  member  of  the  Universities  Mission  on  the  East  Coast  He  had 
OQ  a  previous  occasion  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Penney,  the  Secretary 
of  the  UniTersities  Mission,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Maples,  would  read  his 
piper  that  evening. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers — 

The  Rey.  Ho&aob  Walleb  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  restoration 
of  that  part  of  Airica  to  something  like  the  state  it  was  in  five  or  six  centuries  ago, 
must  be  the  opening  up  of  trade.  When  Sir  John  Kirk  and  himself  were  on  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Shird,  indiarubber  was  only  used  here  and  there,  and  then  merely 
to  make  toys  for  the  children  in  the  villages ;  but  the  trade  had  developed  to  a 
inoBt  extraordinary  extent.  Sir  John  Kirk,  with  his  great  knowledge  of  botany, 
might  be  able  to  give  some  additional  information  on  that  point,  and  the  Meeting 
would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  do  so. 

Sir  JoHH  KiBK  said  that  the  papers  which  had  been  read  represented  the 
«aimtry  described  as  most  unpromising,  so  far  as  natural  capabilities  were  con- 
cerned. One  writer  spoke  of  it  as  similar  tD  an  Arctic  region  newly  emerged  from 
beneath  a  glacier;  while  the  other  condemned  it  as  bare  and  uninteresting,  mono- 
tonous, and  dreary.  Still  he  thought  the  riches  were  there.  A  singular  instance 
of  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  indiarubber  trade.  When  on  tlie 
Zambesi  he  had  seen  the  plant  growing  abundantly  but  neglected.  After  he  was 
appointed  to  Zanzibar  he  did  his  best  to  encourage  the  collection  of  indiarubber. 
The  slave  trade,  however,  at  that  time  made  it  almost  impossible  to  collect  it. 
It  was  necessary  that  people  should  bo  sent  out  into  the  forests  to  tap  the  vines ;  but 
that  could  not  be  done  whilst  they  were  liable  to  be  captured  and  carried  away  as  slaves. 
In  1873  the  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  in  slaves  was  completely  stopped. 
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Then  the  natives  hegan  to  work  the  indiarubher,  and  now  it  would  be  found  by 
the  returns  of  the  Zanzibar  trade  that  about  200,000/.  worth  of  indiambber  was 
collected  annually,  leoouping  the  traders  and  the  Sultan  for  any  loss  they  might  have 
sustained.  The  last  time  he  was  at  Makindauy  he  was  told  that  40,000  frasil  (of 
35  lbs.  each)  had  been  shipped  in  one  season.  The  slave  trade  to  Arabia  and 
Persia  from  Zanzibar  had  been  completely  stopped ;  the  slaves  now  brought  to  the 
coast  were  only  taken  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  or  used  on  the  coast 
where  there  was  at  present  a  great  demand  for  labour.  The  Povuma  was  near 
tht  boundary  line,  and  the  slave-traders  could  play  fsat  and  loose  between  the 
territories  of  Zanzibar  and  Portugal. 

Mr.  F.  Galton  said  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  had  been 
two  very  remarkable  contributions  to  the  mapping  of  those  regions.  The  first  was 
the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  long-promised  map  by  Mr.  Ravenstein,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Society.  On 
that  map  was  inscribed  every  fact  that  travellers  in  those  parts  had  recorded.  It 
was  a  wonderful  illustration  of  Mr.  Bavenstein's  industry,  and  would  be  most  useful 
to  all  African  geographers.  The  other  work  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  relief  m^ 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  exhibited  at  the]  present  meeting,  by  Colonel  Grant. 
It  was  calculated  to  give  quite  a  new  idea  of  the  country,  even  to  those  who  were 
well  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  maps  of  the  region. 

Colonel  Grant,  in  explanation  of  his  model,  said  that  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  he  thought  sufiBcient  material  had  been  acquired  to  produce  a  map  of  Africa  in 
relief,  and  Mr.  Bates  recommended  him  to  go  to  Professor  Etheridge,  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  who  said  he  knew  of  only  one  person  who  would  be  likely 
to  produce  such  a  map  properly,  namely,  Mr.  Jordan.  He  (Colonel  Grant) 
collected  all  the  information  he  could  from  the  library  and  other  sources,  and  placed 
them  before  Mr.  Jordan,  who  while  recognising  the  insufficiency  of  the  data,  set 
about  the  work,  and  produced  the  beautiful  model  now  before  the  Meeting.  He 
(Colonel  Grant)  wished  the  model  to  be  constructed  of  some  material  which  would 
be  light  and  not  liable  to  crack — this  was  effected  by  Mr,  Jordan  placing  alternate 
layers  of  blotting-paper  and  glue  upon  a  model  of  clay,  and  the  result  was  now  to  be 
seen  by  the  Meeting.  The  snowy  peaks  of  Eastern  Africa  rising  to  a  height  of 
19,000  feet,  the  highest  waters  of  the  Kile,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
crags  overhanging  the  Albert,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa  lakes,  could  be  traced  here 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  possibly  be  shown  upon  an  ordinary  map.* 

*  Mr.  Jordan  sent  to  Colonel  Grant  the  following  explanation  of  his  mode  of 
oonstruoting  the  model : — 

*'  The  extent  of  country  modelled  represents  an  area  of  1448,380  square  miles,  or 
nearly  twelve  tiroes  the  area  of  the  British  Islands.  It  is  comprised  between  the  parallels 
5®  N.  and  15®  S.  lat,  and  between  the  meridians  26°  and  41°  E.  long.,  including,  on  the 
east,  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  showing  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  Monfia ; 
on  the  west  it  includes  the  town  of  Nyangwe,  with  Gondokoro  on  the  extreme  north, 
and  reaching  southwards  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Nyassa  and  Lake  Shirwa. 

**  The  horizontal  scale  of  the  model  is  25  miles  to  1  inch  =  1 : 1,584,000,  and  the 
vertical  scale  =  1 :  60,000  or  5000  feet  to  1  inch.  Tliis  exaggemtion,  which  is  equal  t<i 
about  twenty-six  times  the  horizontal  scale,  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  show, 
although  in  a  small  degree,  the  differences  of  level  of  the  great  lakes,  which  form  the 
principal  features  on  its  surface. 

'*  Before  commencing  the  construction  of  the  model,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a 
suitable  map  of  the  district  to  the  required  scale.  On  this  map  was  drawn  a  series  of 
contour  lines  at  intervals  of  1000  feet  of  vertical  height — a  work  of  much  labour,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  information  for  such  a  purpose. 

**The  next  stop  waa  to  transfer  these  oontonn,  at  their  proper  elevations,  to  some 
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siDEKT,  in  projioein^  a  vote  of  tliauks  to  the  authors  of  the  papers,  md 
gh  the  expcditiona  described  had  not  embraced  »o  wide  a  tract  as  those  of 
liftotonfv  Cameron »  or  Serpa  Pinto,  they  imd  the  special  advantage  of  directing 
cloKf  attentioQ  to  the  geographical  detaila  of  a  smaller  area.  In  the  longer  journeys 
ti in» difficult  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  natives,  or  the 
of  the  country  so  rapidly  traversed ;  but  whoa  attention  was  fixed  on  a 
,  it  wM  easy  to  enlarge  upon  both  those  matters.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
ttoniODt  many  preHcnt  would  remember  his  first  appearance  before  the  Society'. 
(j&der  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition 
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material  which  could  be  mauldod  to  represent  the  natural  undulations  of  the 
owBJby*  This  waa  done  by  means  of  an  oppamtus  devised  by  my  futhef ,  Mr.  Thos,  B* 
MMXk  much  on  the  same  priDfipIe  $^  his  patent  wood-carviug  muchiuory.  It  eonaistefl 
(Is  wooden  fmuoe  or  box  lintel  witL  shc<-'t  zinr,  of  the  size  and  depth  of  model,  and  filled 
with  potters'  clay.  The  mnp  wat*  placed  on  the  mtna  table  by  th*.'  j^iJe  of  it,  with  an  iron 
mi]  between  them  which  was  conHdembly  longer  than  the  map.  Thin  formetl  the  guide 
<m  ihieb  a  larg«  T-eqiinre  rolled  over  bc»th  map  and  clay  in  a  north  and  south  directioo. 
wiiile  the  blade  of  the  square,  which  crosKid  froni  east  to  weat,  was  so  coostructed  as  to 
ftnift  sud  guide  a  second  hlid»  furnbhed  with  two  tracing  points  cap;)ble  of  moving  in 
a  i«rtka)  plane :  these  points  were  distant  from  each  other  by  the  width  of  the  map.  By 
tlii smagQifient  two  motions  were  secure<l  on  lines  east  and  we^^t  and  north  nnd  southf 
iotbat  tba  liaoer  could  be  placed  on  any  point  of  the  natp,  while  the  other  point  or 
dttir  would  be  over  a  carresponding  point  of  the  clay.  The  vertical  scale  of  the  mjodet 
was  eagisved  on  the  stem  of  the  cuitt-r  in  order  that  iU  point  might  be  fixed  at  any 
deration  above  the  sea-level  of  mudel.  It  will  h&  eeen  that  this  apparatus 
m  to  copy  aocnrately  the  oontouna  of  thv  map  nt  their  proper  elevalicns  in  tlii? 
flistlc  cby,  and  (torn  this  to  model  the  undulations  of  the  country  to  agnis  with  the  best 
dite  it  our  disposal. 

"Having  thus  arrived  at  the  form  of  the  surface  in  the  clay,  a  hard  mould  was  forme<l 
from  it  hy  taking  a  east  in  pis  titer  of  PnrK^,  In  tlijs  mould  the  mo*JeI  was  produeed  by 
e^reiing  its  surface  with  repealed  Inyers  of  piiper  and  glue,  forming  together  a  hard  and 
pomaaeut  copy  of  tiie  original  clay  model,  in  thickneiia  ahout  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 

•*Ai  soon  OS  this  paptr  ca«t  was  ^uftieiently  drj',  ita  unrface  was  colonred  in  oil  to 
lepreacut,  in  a  generid  way,  the  natural  tintij  of  the  country ;  the  rivert  and  other 
istans  were  then  indicated,  the  names  of  place*,  &c.,  ftddeil,  and  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
kngitode  drawn  at  every  degree.  It  was  a  matter  of  aome  difficulty  to  draw  these  lines 
avrsctly,  and  neceseitnted  the  construction  of  a  special  appamtus  which  was  made  by 
Mtting  lip  two  columns  of  wrotight-iron  tubing  from  floor  to  celling  of  my  study  and 
ixed  st  a  convenient  dinta nee  from  the  wull,  against  which  the  model  was  placed^  renting 
sir  the  floor.  A  horizontal  nbelf  or  table  wom  made  to  slide  up  and  down  tht.'se  columuM, 
to  which  it  eonld  be  clamjTcd  nt  any  required  fioint ;  this  shelf  served  as  a  guiile  on  which 
to  move  the  scribing  gauge  holding  the  dmwing  pen,  so  us  to  admit  of  drawing  the  lines 
Oftr  the  midulating  surface  of  the  model  without  risk  of  departing  from  the  true  Hue. 
The  lines  were  drawn  in  gold  paint*  which  showed  more  diattnctly  than  any  colour  over 
the  r&rious  tints  of  the  surface. 

*'The  model  ii»  mounted  in  a  phiin  oak  frame,  the  top  surface  of  which  represents  the 
•f«-leveL    The  size  of  the  model  is  4  feet  7|  inches  x  3  feet  5 J  inches, 

**It  is  not  pretended  that  this  model  gives  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  principal 
(patares  of  the  country,  an  far  on  information  is  available.  If,  however,  n  plaster  of  Paris 
^-ast  were  prepared  from  the  original  mould,  it  would  form  a  groundwork  which  might 
be  altered  and  added  to,  as  fresh  eiplorations  are  made;  ft  would  then  become  a  more 
aeconUe  and  instructive  representation  of  the  country. 

**JAifM  B.  JoanaK. 

^Lieut^oL  Jaa.  A.  Graxt«  o  a. 

-  i^AKKES,  PfcnttfHfr  30(A,  1881." 


that  was  despatched  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  young  men  wonld  have  returned  to  the  coast ;  but  he  continued  his  \(m^ 
and  arduous  journey  with  great  success.  On  his  return  to  England  he  availed 
himself  of  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  increasing  his  scientific  knowledge,  so 
that  he  might  become  an  accurate  geographical  observer,  and  the  paper  showed  his 
power  of  observation  and  picturesque  description.  Mr.  Ghauncy  Maples  had)  fully 
sustained  his  reputation  as  a  vigorous  and  graphic  writer.  The  authors  of  both 
papers  had  abstained  from  exaggeration,  and  confined  themselves  to  careful  and 
truthful  observations. 
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The  Jeannette  Expedition. — Littlo  additional  information  has  been 
received  during  the  past  month  regarding  the  survivors  of  the  Jearmetie 
Expedition,  or  the  events  of  its  two  years'  cruise  in  the  Polar  seas. 
According  to  one  account,  transmitted  by  a  St.  Petersburg  correspondent 
to  one  of  the  London  daily  papers,  and  said  to  have  been  received  from 
one  of  the  survivors  at  Yakutsk,  the  vessel  was  caught  in  the  ice  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1879,  and  has  since  drifted  about  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  currents  until  she  was  abandoned  in  June  1881.  No 
tidings  of  the  missing  second  boat  have  yet  been  received,  nor  of  the 
safety  of  Lieutenant  De  Long,  Dr.  Ambler,  and  the  other  survivors  of 
the  first  boat,  who  landed  at  the  northern  month  of  the  Lena  in  a 
suffering  condition,  and  were  left  there  by  two  of  the  crew,  when  the 
latter  proceeded  up  the  river  in  the  boat  to  procure  succour  at  the 
nearest  settlement.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  hear  of  the  safety  of 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  expedition  and  the  scientific  stafiE^  but 
the  latest  telegram  received  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press 
increases  instead  of  allaying  anxiety.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Melville,  had  been  in  search  of  them  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Lena  Delta,  without  finding  them,  although  he  had  found  many 
articles  belonging  to  them  at  places  where  they  had  rested.  The 
survivors  in  Mr.  Melville's  boat,  according  to  the  same  telegram,  had  left 
Yakutsk  for  Irkutsk. — With  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Society, 
before  the  news  of  the  Jeannette  was  received,  in  urging  the  despatch  of 
a  Search  and  Belief  Expedition  to  the  shores  of  Arctic  America,  the 
following  reply  from  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  received  to  Lord 
Aberdare's  letter  on  the  subject*  to  Lord  Kimberlcy: — "Downing 
Street,  3rd  January,  1882.  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Lord  Aberdare's  letter  of  the  23rd 
November,  suggesting  that  this  country  should  take  part  in  the  search 
for  the  missing  American  vessel,  the  Jeanneiie,  by  organising  a  land  expe- 
dition in  British  America.  The  news  which  has  lately  been  received  from 
Russia  respecting  the  Jeannette  and  her  crew  rendera  it  now  unnecessary 

♦  The  letter  to  which  our  Procideat  alluded  in  opening  the  present  Sessiou,  •  Pro- 
ceedings,' 1881,  p.  748. 
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io  coDflider  fttrther  this  BUggestion ;  but  Her  Majesty's  Government 
sppiedatey  as  they  have  no  doubt  the  United  States  Government  will 
^  do,  tho  proposal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  to  contribute 
-towards  the  cost  of  the  expedition,  which  Colonel  Butler,  cb.,  had 
pressed  his  readiness  to  conduct. — B.  H.  Meade.  To  the  Secretary  to 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society." 

Biusiaii  Heteorologioal  Station  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Lena. — On  the 
28th  of  December  the  expedition  started  from  St.  Petersburg  which  is 
to  found  the  Bussian  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  for  meteoro- 
logical, magnetic^  and  other  observations,  in  accordance  with  the 
programme  arranged  at  the  International  Polar  Conference,  held  at 
^i  Petersburg  in  August  last.  Lieutenant  Jurgens,  of  the  Lnperial 
BnsBian  pilot  service,  who  has  undergone  a  long  preliminary  training, 
is  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  M.  Eigner  as 
meteorological  assistant,  and  Dr.  Alex.  Bunge  as  surgeon  and  general 
^entific  assistant,  as  well  as  by  two  picked  soldiers  from  Cronstadt,  in 
addition  to  whom  others  will  be  engaged  at  Irkutsk  and  specially 
trained  for  their  duties.  The  expedition  will  travel  by  way  of  Moscow 
and  Xijni  Novgorod  to  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg,  whence  they  will 
proceed  by  sledges  to  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk.  At  the  last-named  place 
ihey  will  remain  till  late  in  the  spriug  to  make  their  final  preparations, 
and  it  is  stated  that  they  will  either  purchase  or  build  a  vessel  at  the 
Lead  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Lena.  As  the  forest-limit  lies  far  to 
the  south  of  their  future  station,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  party  to  take 
with  them  all  wood  required  for  fuel  and  building  purposes.  Notwith- 
jstanding  the  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  matter  of  transport, 
it  IB  hoped  that  Lieutenant  Jurgens  will  be  able  to  commence  his 
scientific  work  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Lena  on  the  first  of  next  August. 

Sdentifio  Besearches  in  Alaska. — Acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
*  Smithsonian  Institution,  tho  United  States  Signal  Office  a  few  years  ago 
despatched  some  specially  qualified  observers  to  Alaska  to  study  the 
meteorology  of  tho  region,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  other 
scientific  work.  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  party,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  sent  to  St.  MichaeFs,  a  station  on  Norton  Sound,  a  district 
•of  very  great  interest  from  both  an  ethnological  and  natural  history 
point  of  view.*  Mr.  Nelson  has  spent  four  and  a  half  years  in  this 
part  of  Alaska,  and  has  just  returned  to  Washington,  having  been  on 
board  the  Thoma*  Corwin  during  part  of  her  late  cruise  in  the  Arctic 
Sea.  During  his  residence  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Nelson  was,  of  course, 
principally  engaged  in  meteorological  observations,  but  we  learn  from 
tho  New  York  Hercdd  that  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  this  work 
M^as  employed  in  making  exhaustive  researches  in  the  mammalogy, 

♦  SinithBonian  Report  for  1879,  p.  44. 
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omitholo^,  and  ichthyology,  ae  well  as  in  the  ethnology  and  physical 
geography  of  the  snrrounding  region.  In  the  winter  months  his 
field  of  labour  was  enlarged  by  extensive  sledge  journeys,  and  an 
employ6  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  took  the  meteorological 
observations  for  him  at  St.  Michael's.  During  the  whole  of  his  residence 
in  Alaska,  Mr.  Nelson  took  copious  notes  upon  all  points  of  interest,  and 
made  a  large  and  varied  collection  illustrating  the  fauna  of  Alaska. 
He  also  collected  what  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  important 
series  extant  of  Eskimo  implements  and  utensils,  with  other  objects  of 
their  handiwork.  Mr.  Nelson  has,  besides,  made  water-colour  sketchea 
of  the  heads  of  brightly  coloured  birds,  and  of  the  most  gaudy  sea  fish 
found  near  St.  Michael's,  in  addition  to  taking  a  large  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  natives  and  scenery  of  the  country  visited  by  him. 
During  the  cruise  of  the  Thomas  Chricin  Mr.  Nelson  was  also  able  to 
make  considerable  additions  to  his  notes  and  his  collections  of  specimens 
and  photographs.  The  information  which  he  has  obtained  respecting  the 
language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Western  Eskimo,  is  said  to  be  of 
great  value,  and  he  will  be  the  first  wiiter  who  has  dealt  with  tiie 
subject  in  the  English  language. 

Expedition  to  the  Chnkche  Peninsula.— In  our  June  number*  we 
alluded  to  the  departure  for  Now  York,  in  April,  of  Dr.  Arthur  Erause 
and  Dr.  Aurel  Krause,  who  were  commissioned  to  undertake  for  the 
Bremen  Geographical  Society  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  ooaat  dis- 
tricts and  islands  of  Behring  Strait  and  Sea.  Messrs.  Erause  left  San 
Francisco  on  June  11th,  in  the  American  whaler  Legal  Tender^  and  were 
landed  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  After  a  short  stay  there,  they  proposed 
to  visit  East  Cape  and  the  Diomede  Islands ;  and  then,  returning  to 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  to  work  their  way  down  the  Siberian  coast  to  Plover 
Bay,  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  leave  for  San  Francisco  about 
October  1st.  They  appear  to  have  carried  out  their  programme  vetjr 
exactly,  for  we  learn  that  by  a  telegram  to  the  Bremen  Greographical 
Society,  they  announced  their  safe  arrival  at  San  Francisco  on  Novem- 
ber 6th,  with  good  natural  history  and  ethnographical  collections. 
They  have  visited  various  points  in  the  Chukche  Peninsula,  and  intend 
to  pass  the  winter  in  Northern  Alaska. 

Caroline  Archipelago. — During  the  past  summer  Captain  William  H» 
Maxwell,  r.n.,  of  H.M.S.  Emerald,  in  his  capacity  of  Deputy  High  Com- 
missioner, visited  several  of  the  island  groups  of  the  Western  Paoifio* 
touching  last  of  all  at  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  ship  arrived  at  Euaari, 
or  Strong  Island,  on  June  25th,  and  anchored  in  L^le  or  Chabral  Harbour. 
Captain  Maxwell  reports  that  the  island  is  mountainous,  with  lofty 
peaks,'  some  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  clothed  with  verdure  to  the 
summits ;   bread-fruit,  bananas,  &c.,  grow  in  abundance,  but  coco-nuts 

♦  Sec  vul.  iii.  p.  374. 
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^  bi  1668  plentiful  than  in  the  low  coral  islandtj,  and,  owing  to  the 
lioantifal  supply  of  water,  they  are  not  so  much  needed.  The  ancient 
^raOfl  and  fortifications  on  the  small  inland  of  L61c,  where  the  king 
liTW,  are  Tery  extraordinary.  The  walls  are  some  20  feet  high,  having 
been  in  former  times  probably  as  high  everywhere,  and  12  feet  thick, 
and  are  built  of  enormous  basaltic  rocks,  which  must  have  been  brought 
fitna  a  distance,  and  have  cost  much  labour  and  ingenuity  to  raise 
tiiem  to  their  present  position.  Dr.  Pease,  of  the  American  Mission, 
informed  Captain  Maxwell  that  the  king  has  always  lived  on  Lele 
UAnd,  that  the  population  (now  about  300)  in  former  days  amounted 
probably  to  ten  times  its  present  amount,  and  that  these  forts  were 
built  for  the  royal  defence  and  to  overawe  the  main  island.  The 
natives  of  Strong  Island  are  described  as  a  most  gentle,  amiable,  and 
intelligent  race ;  they  are  lighter  in  complexion  than  the  Marshall 
Idanders. — Captain  Maxwell  afterwards  visited  Ponapi,  or  Ascension 
Island,  in  the  Simavina  group,  the  population  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
5000.  This  island  is  divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  chief.  The  natives  are  particularly  pleasant  and  good-looking ; 
Captain  Maxwell  thinks  they  have  more  refined  features  than  any  ho 
baa  seen,  but  they  are  not  so  well  dressed  or  advanced  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Strong  Island — the  grass-petticoat,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
article  of  clothing.  The  island  is  about  14  miles  square,  and  very 
beautiful,  with  lofty  peaks  from  2000  feet  to  nearly  3000  feet  high, 
which  are  wooded  to  their  summits,  and  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs 
with  pretty  detached  islets ;  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  there 
in  abundance.  The  ruins  on  the  island,  according  to  Mr.  Doane,  the 
American  missionary,  are  those  of  old  chiefs*  residences,  built  in  days 
when  chiefs  were  more  powerful  and  the  population  more  numerous  than 
now.  They  are  erected  on  the  reef,  and  from  decay  and  thick  vegetation 
now  form  islets,  on  which  grow  large  trees  and  very  thick  underwood. 
Captain  Maxwell's  party  found  in  them  enclosures  within  enclosures— on 
one  islet  four  complete  squares  one  within  the  r)ther — with  walls  in 
some  places  35  feet  high  and  upwards  of  12  feet  thick,  built  of  great 
basaltic  prisms  (many  of  them  12  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches),  laid  regularly 
tier  upon  tier ;  each  tier  being  at  right  angles  to  the  one  below,  and  the 
interrtices  filled  in  with  coral  and  rubble.  Other  ruins  of  a  similar  kind, 
Mx.  Doane  says,  are  to  be  found  in  many  places  inland. 

Vmiila'B  Country. — ^We  are  informed  that  this  influential  Kafir 
potentate  has  received  with  kindness  a  party  of  American  missionaries, 
tent  by  the  American  Mission  Board  of  Boston.  The  reverend  gentlemen 
proceeded  thither  by  way  of  Inhambane  and  the  east  coast.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  endeavoured  to  found  a 
mission  in  the  same  region,  reached  Umzila's  country  by  way  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  Americans  hope  to  establish  a  station  at  Umzila*8 
chief  town. 
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King  Htesa. — The  latest  news  from  Uganda  (Angust  1881)  is  muck 
more  favourable  to  the  prospects  of  the  English  missionaries  than  it  ha» 
been  for  some  time  past,  King  Mtosa  having  been  much  pleased  with 
the  account  given  him  by  the  three  envoys  of  their  reception  in  England 
in  1880.  The  return  of  royal  favour  has  been  shown  by  the  grant  of 
houses  and  land  and  free  permission  to  mix  with  the  people.  Although 
the  envoys  were  not  men  of  high  rank,  it  is  reported  they  did  their 
work  well,  and  have  rendered  a  truthful  account  to  the  king  of  what 
they  saw.  Only  two  English  missionaries  remained  in  Uganda,  Messrs. 
Maokay  and  O'Flaherty ;  but  others  are  being  sent  to  join  them  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Two  members  of  the  same  party,  Messrs. 
Fcarson  and  Litchfield,  returned  to  England  some  weeks  ago ;  the  former, 
whose  health  is  much  impaired,  has  brought  home  geographical  material 
of  great  value,  which  will  lead  to  a  much  improved  map  of  the  western, 
and  north-western  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Hr.  O'Neiirs  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  Mozambique. — Mr.  H.  E.. 

O'Neill,  our  Consul  at  Mozambique,  returned  at  the  end  of  November 
from  his  enterprising  journey  into  the  interior  of  Mozambique,  which 
we  announced  in  the  January  number  of  the  *  Proceedings.**  His- 
paper  and  map,  which  have  only  just  reached  us,  form  a  most, 
important  contribution  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
Africa.  He  has  made  a  successful  journey  of  600  miles  through  country 
previously  almost  totally  unknown,  and  reached  a  point  within  sight 
of  the  lofty  peak  Namuli,  reported  by  all  travelled  natives  to  be  capped 
with  snow.  But,  unfortunately,  the  summits  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring peaks  were  hid  in  cloud  during  the  brief  stay  allowed  him,, 
and  the  snow  was  not  actually  seen. 

Ascent  of  the  Old  Calabar  or  Cross  Biver.-— In  December  1880,  th& 
Eev.  S.  H.  Edgerley,  a  missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Creek  Town,  made  a  preliminary  journey  to  Umon,  some  distance  up 
the  Cross  Kiver,  and  even  obtained  permission  to  go  a  little  way  further 
to  IkOt  Ana.  Similar  attempts  have  been  made  before,  with  a  view  to- 
opening  new  stations,  but  have  always  been  frustrated  by  the  conser- 
vatism of  the  Umon  people,  who  would  allow  no  one  to  pass  their  town. 
Encouraged  by  his  success  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Edgerley  resolved  ta 
make  a  more  extended  journey  in  this  hitherto  inaccessible  region,  and 
to  push  his  way  still  further  up  the  river.  Accordingly,  he  started 
from  Creek  Town  on  February  14th,  and  reached  Umon  after  two  days' 
heavy  boating.  After  three  days'  sojourn  there,  he  started  up  stream 
again  and  got  to  Ana,  where  on  his  previous  journey  he  had  contrived 
to  establish  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  people.  During  his 
present  visit  he  was  able  to  do  good  service  by  mediating  in  an  ancient 
quarrel  between  the  chief  and  his  eldest  brother,  and  no  opposition  was 
•  '  Proceedings,*  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 
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ofEeredto  his  proceeding  on  to  Akunakuna,  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
chief,  indeed,  volunteering  his  services  as  guide  and  interpreter.  After 
a  poll  of  four  hours  against  stream — the  tide  not  being  felt  above  Ana 
—Mr.  Edgerley  reached  Okurike,  the  chief  town  of  the  Akunakuna 
tribe,  where  he  was  well  received,  as  he  had  sent  word  of  his  proposed 
risit,  together  with  presents  for  the  chief,  by  some  traders  whom  he 
had  met  at  Umon.  The  town  itself  is  about  a  mile  from  the  landing- 
place,  and  the  road  between,  which  is  12  feet  and,  in  some  places, 
20  ftet  wide,  is  exceedingly  well  kept.  Okurik^  town  is  situated  on  a 
nuige  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  contains  probably 
some  three  or  four  thousand  people,  being  much  larger  than  Umon. 
The  chief  industry  of  the  place  is  the  building  of  canoes — some  capable 
of  carrying  three  tons'  weight — which  are  sold  to  tribes  lower  down 
tlie  liver.  The  chief  of  Okurik6  told  Mr.  Edgerley  that  he  had  been  on 
boArd  the  Ethiope  when  Captain  Becroft  ascended  the  river  in  1841-2,* 
Itnt  as  no  one  landed  anywhere,  this  was  the  first  opportunity  the 
people  had  had  of  seeing  a  white  man. — ^Mr.  Edgerley  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  holding  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Okurike,  as,  though 
his  interpreter  understood  Efik  well»  he  evidently  knew  but  little  of  the 
Aknnakuna  language.  The  people  did  not  understand  Efik  at  all,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Umon  language  was  very  imperfect.  They 
do  not  go  down  the  river  beyond  Umon,  and  the  Efik  people  never 
a«cend  the  river  beyond  it,  so  that  the  two  tribes  do  i^ot  meet. — On 
February  22nd  Mr.  Edgerley  started  again  to  visit  the  towns  higher  up 
the  river,  and  passing  a  small  place  called  Itu,  reached  a  beautiful  spot. 
The  river  suddenly  widened  out  to  over  a  mile  in  breadth  along  a  reach 
of  abont  10  miles.  On  the  right  bank  was  the  dense  African  jungle, 
with  here  and  there  an  opening  showing  where  inland  towns  hold 
communication  with  the  river^  while  on  a  steep  slope  above  the  left 
bank  there  stretched  a  line  of  huts  about  a  mile  in  length,  overshadowed 
by  coco-nut  and  other  trees.  In  these  huts  were  comprised  four  villages, 
containing  in  all  a  population  larger  than  that  of  Okurike.  Mr. 
Edgerley  visited  the  chief  men  in  each  village,  and  walked  along  the 
whole  line  of  huts.  He  learned  that  the  four  villages  are  called  Aboni, 
Ekpesim,  Usadja,  and  Emumuru ;  from  the  last-named  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  going  a  short  distance  higher  up,  visited  a  village  named 
Abangwen.  This  was  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Mr.  Edgerley, 
who  at  once  commenced  his  return  journey  to  Creek  Town,  visiting  Itu 
in  addition  to  the  places  touched  at  on  his  upward  voyage. 

Mean  Altitude  of  the  African  Continent— As  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches and  calculations,  Dr.  Josef  Chavanne,  the  well-known  Austrian 
geographer,  estimates  the  mean  altitude  of  the  continent  of  Africa  to  bo 
2169*93  feet,  thujsi  g^ng  it  more  than  double  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  M.  G.  Leipoldt  1^  estimated  a^971*ll  feet. 
•  See  B.  G.  S.  Journal,  yol.  xiv.  p.  260. 
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According  to  H.  Ckavanne,  if  the  Atlas  range  were  spread  over  the 
entire  continent  of  Africa,  it  would  give  a  height  of  85*86  feet  only, 
while  the  Abyssinian  mountain  mass  would  similarly  give  a  height  of 
79-72  feet. 

Pere  Duparquet's  Journeys  in  Ovampo-land. — ^In  concluding  a  series 
of  papers  in  Lea  Misaioru  Catholiques  on  his  further  explorations 
in  Ovampo-land  and  north  of  the  river  Cunene,  Fdre  Duparquet 
furnishes  some  particulars  respecting  the  various  tribes,  &c.,  supple- 
mentary to  the  information  which  we  have  already  given  from  his 
former  letters  and  reports.* — In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the 
tribes  of  Ovampo-land,  he  states  from  his  more  extended  investigations, 
that  they  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  names 
now  differ  in  some  instances  from  those  previously  given.  Of  the  three 
groups  into  which  F^re  Duparquet  divides  the  sixteen  tribes,  the  five 
in  the  west  are  the  Ongangera,  Ukualuzi  (Okaruthe),  IJkualukazi,  a 
small  tribe  previously  unknown,  Ondombozoro,  and  the  Ovahinga ;  the 
last-named  live  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Cunene,  and  rear  cattle, 
being  also  an  agricultural  people  like  the  rest  of  the  Ovampo  tribes.  The 
six  tribes  in  the  centre  are  the  Ukuambi,  a  rich  and  powerful  tribe, 
though  their  territory  is  not  large ;  the  Great  Ombanja,  or  Euamato, 
whose  fertile  country  is  watered  by  numerous  omarambas,  covered  with 
forests ;  Ombalandu,  or  Orondu-miti,  before  erroneously  separated  into 
two  distinct  tribes;  Onkuankua,  a  tribe  little  known  by  Europeans; 
Ondongona,  who  are  separated  from  the  Ovahingas  above  mentioned  by 
the  Okipoko  omarawha,  and  dwell  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Cunene ; 
and  the  Little  Ombanja.  The  five  eastern  tribes  are  the  Ondonga, 
extending  as  far  south  as  the  Otavi  copper-mines,  of  which  they  contest 
the  possession  with  the  Damaras ;  Ukuanyama,  whose  territory  stretches 
from  the  Cunene  to  the  Okavango,  with  a  population  of  60,000  ;  Evar6, 
Ehanda,  in  whose  country  is  an  iron-mine  which  supplies  the  whole  of 
Ovampo-land ;  and  the  Kafima.  Fourteen  of  these  tribes  belong  to  the 
Ovampo  race,  and  two,  the  Ovahinga  and  Ondongona,  to  that  of  the 
Cimbebas  t  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cunene.— With  regard  to  the 
tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cunene,  those  living  to  the  west, 
between  Humbi  and  the  sea,  belong,  according  to  F^re  Duparquet's 
view,  to  the  race  of  the  Cimbebas,  but  he  is  only  acquainted  with  four  of 
them,  the  Ondongona,  Aol6,  Ovakiavikua,  and  the  Ovakuanankuari,  the 
last  inhabiting  the  mountains  about  a  day's  journey  from  the 
Ovahingas.  Of  the  tribes  further  to  the  east,  Humbi,  Ekamba, 
Omulondo,  and  Olushek6,  F^re  Duparquet  is  unable  to  say  for  certain 
whether  they  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Ovampo  or  the  Cimbebas  race. 

*  See  Tols.  IL  p.  629  and  iii.  p.  43. 

t  From  the  name  of  these  people  is  derived  the  term  **  Cimb^basie,*'  by  which  the 
French  missionaries  designate  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  the  Ounene  to  the 
Orange  Rirer. 
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The  former,  indeed,  claim  them,  but  in  language  and  dress  they  have  a 
itroDg  affinity  to  the  latter,  and  are  probably  a  mixed  race.     The  other 
tribes  to  the  north,  known  to  the  Ovampos,  are  the  Ongambu6  (called 
Gambos  by  the  Fortaguese),  Kyihita,  Hai,  Oshipongu,  and  OshilenguS. 
— Hoadfl,  practicable  for  waggons,  exist  in  various  parts  of  Ovampo-land, 
and  now  that  the  Trek-Boers  have  made  one  from  Humbi  to  Huilla,  it 
is  possible  to  travel  by  waggon  the  whole  way  from  Walvisch  Bay  to 
ths  Portuguese  colony. — In  order  to  complete  the  information  which  he 
his  brought  together  respecting  the  country  south  of  the  Gunene,  Fere 
Daparquet  adds  some  observations  on  the  region  lyiug  between  Ovampo- 
Itnd  and  the  sea,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Kaoko.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains,  beyond  which  lie  the  plains  of 
Orampo-land,  and  with  which  commences  the  broken  and  rocky  region 
that  extends  to  the  coast.    The  line  of  demarcation  between  Ovampo- 
Und  and  the  Kaoko  country    may  be  said  to  start  from  about  the 
cataracts  of  the  Cunene,  and  to  pass  by  Ombombo,  Shomahali^,  Omahama, 
Okamaoya,   and  Otjitembe,  to  about  Mount  Brandberg  on  the  soutli. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  coast  region  which  is  occupied  by  Hottentots, 
the  whole  of  the  Kaoko  country  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Cimbebas 
race,  who  are  locally  termed  Kaoko  Damaras.     At  one  time  they  aro 
Mid  to  have  numbered  80,000  souls,  but  during  the  past  half-century  a 
great  portion  of  the  population  has,  owing  to  various  causes,  emigrated 
either  to  the  north  side  of  the  Cunene  or  to  Damara-land.     The  Kaoko 
country,  though  mountainous,  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  is  well- 
watered,  and  in  this  respect  is  looked  upon  as  superior  to  Damara-land. 
In  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  several  times  traversed  by  Europeans, 
and  some  hunters  have  even  taken  their  waggons  as  far  as  the  Cunene 
on  the  north,  but  they  have  found  the  river  impassable  for  vehicles. 
The  north  bank  is  precipitous  and  rocky,  while  the  south  bank  is  lined 
with  sand-downs,  which  cannot  be  traversed  by  waggons.     Near  the 
sea,  again,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  rain,  it  is   impossible  to 
find  sufficient  food  for  cattle,  so  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  country 
there  being  turned  to  any  account. — AVith  regard  to  the  rivers  of  the 
Kaoko  country,  there  is  a  fairly  large  stream  running  between  moun- 
tains and  flowing  into  the  Cunene  on  the  left  bank  near  its  mouth ;  and 
the  other  rivers  are  the  Munutum,  Nadas,  Segomip,  Komip,  Kuarasip,  and 
Okobarip.     None  of  these  rivers  run  permanently,  but  water  can  gene- 
rally be  obtained  by  digging  in  their  beds,  and  at  their  mouths  it  is 
found  in  abundance. 

Proposed  Bemoval  of  the  town  of  Kul^'a. — We  learn  from  the 
St  Petersburg  papers  that  the  trading  part  of  the  population  of 
Koldja  being  desirous  of  removing  into  what,  under  the  new  Eusso- 
Chinese  Treaty,  will  remain  Eussian  territory,  (General  Friede,  at  the 
end  of  last  July,  spent  some  days  in  seeking  for  a  suitable  locality 
for  a  new  town.  He  examined  the  country  near  the  Khorgos  (right 
No.  II.— Feb.  1882]  u 
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bank),  Almaly,  Chitkohaii,  Jaman-Bolak,  Chijen,  and  Ussek,  and  went 
as  far  as  Borohndsir.  The  valleyB  of  all  these  streams,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  oonntry  between  the  ELhorgos  and  Borohudsir  risers  as 
far  as  the  post  road,  show  traces  of  cnltivation  in  former  times.  The 
region  is  cut  up  with  what  were  irrigation  canals,  which  could  be 
restored  without  much  difficulty.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  a 
large  quantity  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehorgos,  which  under 
Chinese  rule  was  State  property.  The  abundance  of  water  in  the 
Ehorgos  and  Almaly  rivers,  and  in  the  other  affluents  of  the  Rhorgos, 
that  is  the  Chitkchan,  Ussek,  and  Borohudsir  streams,  will  admit  of  the 
whole  extent  of  country  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  post 
road  being  artificially  watered;  and  the  irrigation  canals,  when  once 
they  have  been  cleared  out  and  repaired,  will  turn  it  into  a  luxuriant  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  steppes. — At  an  interview  between 
General  Friede  and  Captain  Tikmenef,  who  is  charged  with  the  selection 
of  suitable  sites  for  forts,  fortified  camps,  and  other  establishments,  it 
was  settled  that  the  best  place  for  the  construction  of  a  fort  on  the 
Ehorgos  is  a  spot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  command  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  economic 
importance  of  this  place  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  make  the  Bussians 
masters  of  the  river  Ehorgos,  and  give  them  the  power  of  cutting  off  its 
waters  from  the  Chinese  irrigation  canals.  Cossack  colonies  could  be 
established  near  the  fort  and  east  of  the  river  as  far  as  Akkeni.  The 
neighbourhood  of  what  was  formerly  the  small  Chinese  town  of  Jarkent 
is  thought  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  town  for  such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Euldja  as  desire  to  remain  Eussian  subjects. 

Ancient  Indian  Diamond  Mines. — Mr.  V.'Ball,  the  well-known  Indian 
traveller  and  geologist,  has  recently  bestowed  some  pains  on  an  endea- 
vour to  identify  the  geographical  sites  of  the  ancient  Indian  diamond 
mines,  mentioned  by  Tavemier  during  his  travels  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  three  localities  mentioned  b}'  him,  Gani  or 
Coulour  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  Raolconda  in  the  Camatic,  and 
Soumelpour,  have  never  yet  been  successfully  identified.  The  first  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gani-Partial,  but  Mr.  Ball  with  great 
force  shows  that  EoUur  is  a  likelier  spot.  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie,  in 
a  map  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  dated  1798,  indicates  •»  Coulour"  as  a 
diamond  mine,  and  Kan  t,  meaning  '*  mine  of,"  was  obviously  a  prefix 
and  not  a  proper  name.  At  this  Coulour  mine,  Tavemier  states  the 
Great  Mogul  diamond  was  discovered.  A  sketch  of  this  stone  side  by 
side  with  one  of  the  Koh-i-Nur  diamond  displays  considerable  similarity, 
and  suggests  the  idea,  which  Mr.  Ball  favours,  that  the  two  are  identical, 
but  that  the  former  sustained  loss  by  cleavage,  and  that  this  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  wcicjht  (  =  about  85  carats)  between  the  two.  The  next 
geographical  site,  Raolconda,  is  identified  by  ;^rr.Ball  with  Rawduconda 
in  the  district  of  Mudgul  in  Hyderabad,  and  the  third,  Soumelpour,  not 
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^th  Sambalpur  as  supposed  by  some  authors,  bat  possibly  with  Simah 
an  ancient  town,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  Palamow. 
Simah,  Mr.  Ball  takes  to  bo  the  same  as  Semul,  the  name  of  the  silk  cotton 
tree  {Bombax  malabaricum)  which  attains  an  enormous  size  in  that  region, 
and  Semul-pur  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  Soumelpour.  Mr.  Ball's 
last  identification  relates  to  Beiragarh,  a  diamond  mine  mentioned  in  the 
Ain-i-Akbari,  which  he  traces  in  Weiragurh,  in  the  Chanda  district. 
Xicolo  Conti,  speaking  of  a  mountain  called  Albenigaras  (which  sounds 
like  Beiragarh  with  the  Arabic  prefix  AV),  says  that  the  diamonds  were 
obtained  from  thence  by  slaughtering  oxen  and  hurling  thither  frag- 
ments of  their  flesh.  Vultures  and  eagles  carried  off  the  meat  from  the 
spot,  which  is  infested  by  serpents,  and  diamonds  were  found  adhering 
to  the  fragments.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  story  as  that  of 
*Sindbad  the  Sailor,'  and  Marco  Polo.  Mr.  Ball  furnishes  a  plausible 
explanation  of  it  in  the  fact  that  mines  were  occasionally  deemed  to 
be  under  the  tutelary  care  of  Ammawdru,  the  sanguinary  goddess  of 
riches,  and  that  the  sacrifices  of  oxen,  <&c.,  and  the  throwing  up  of  their 
flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  took  place  there,, 
were  imagined  by  visitors  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  operations  for 
obtaining  the  diamonds. 

Von  Mollendorf  8  Observations  on  the  Great  Wall  of  China.— The  Great 
Wall  of  China  has  long  been  described  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  it 
was  DOt  until  the  Russian  priest  Hyacinth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
inade  known  his  researches  on  the  subject  that  the  popular  notion  of  one  continuous 
ood  colossal  structure,  dating  from  remote  antiquity,  was  fairly  dissipated.    Dr.  0.  F. 
VoQ  Mollendorf,  of  the  German  Consular  Service  in  Northern  China,  has  lately 
contributed  the  result  of  his  study  and  observations  on  the  subject,  in  the  shapo  of 
a  paper  which  appears  in  the  Zet^sc^rt/if  (2er  Deutschen  Morgenlandisehen  GesdUcIia/tf 
Eeft  1, 1881.    Considering  the  fragmentary  character  of  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  Xorthem  China,  it  is  not  sur[)rising  to  find  the  existing  information  about  tbo 
Great  Wall  characterised  by  similar  imperfection ;  for  the  most  part  it  consists  only 
•>f  descriptions  jnore  or  less  precise  where  travellers  have  taken  note  of  the  struQture 
at  various  detached  points  along  its  line.    Dr.  Von  Mollendorf  s  conclusions  differ 
in  some  respects  from  Hyacinth's,  whose  data  and  deductions  he  has  had  the  advantage 
of  considering  by  the  light  of  Later  research,  so  we  may  confidently  regard  the  present 
paper  as  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  monograph  on  its  subject     Its  author 
points  out  in  the  first  place  that  the  Great  Wall  as  known  to  us  may  for  the  most 
part  be  ascribed  to.the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  certainly  under  no  circum- 
stances can  be  dated  further  back  than  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.    Medieval 
writers  give  but  the  very  vaguest  indication  of  its  existence,  and  Marco  Polo's  silence 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  character  of  the 
wall  belonging  to  the  region  which  he  must  have  traversed,  it  must  either  have  dis-* 
appeared  wholly  or  in  part  before  his  arrival. 

Judging  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  from  personal  observation.  Von 
Mollendorf  distinguishes  four  different  styles  in  the  Great  Wall.  Two  parallel  walls 
of  large  burnt  bricks,  capped  with  bulwarks,  and  erected  to  a  height  of  about  19  to 
25  feet,  on  a  base  about  19  feet  in  width,  composed  of  square  granite  block.  Tho 
interval  is  filled  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  fragments  of  bricks,  and  at  irregular 

H   2 
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distances  riso  quadrangular  turrotd.  This  style  of  fortification  resembles  generally- 
similar  Chinese  structures  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  second  style  of  wall  is  a 
somewhat  lower  and  narrower  affair,  built  throughout  of  granite  or  porphyry,  with 
towers  at  intervals.  It  is  evidently  of  older  date  than  the  first-men tioncd  wall. 
Several  extensive  sections  of  the  wall  consist  simply  of  heaped-up  stone  blocks  with 
occasional  watch-towers,  while  the  fourth  and  most  primitive  form  is  that  of  a  clay 
wall,  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  with  quadrangular  towers  of  clay  or  stone.  Speaking 
generally,  the  first  and  second  occur  to  the  east,  the  third  in  what  is  called  the  outer 
wall,  west  of  Peking,  while  the  clay  wall  appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  Kansu 
Province  and  the  west  of  the  empire. 

From  Chinese  records  it  appears  that  the  earliest  wall  was  built  by  the  princes 
of  the  Chin  dynasty,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sbensi  province,  and  within  the 
great  loop  of  the  Yellow  Kivcr,  about  the  year  300  B.C.,  the  object  being  to  establish 
and  guard  the  newly  acquired  marches  from  the  Tartar  or  Tungus  raiders  to  the 
north. 

The  next  wall  was  erected  a  little  further  east  in  the  Chan  principality,  which 
lay  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Shansi  province.  About  300  b.c.  the  Dung  Hu,  a 
nomad  horde  who  invaded  the  principality  of  Yen  or,  in  other  words,  the  plains  of 
Southern  Chili,  were  repulsed  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  wall  erected  running 
parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  extending  north  and  north-easterly  from  the 
province  of  Chili.  A  far  more  extensive  wall  was  constructed  after  214  b.c.,  when 
the  r^ulse  of  the  Hiungnu  led  to  the  building  of  a  frontier  rampart,  running  from 
Lintau,  in  Kansu,  northward  of  the  Hoang-Ho  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Liau-dung,  in 
the  east.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  this  wall  coincided  at  all 
with  the  one  at  present  in  existence.  It  appears  altogether  to  have  been  a  structure 
of  the  most  primitive  character,  where  a  mud  mound  or  wall  alternated  with  mere 
heaps  of  stones.  Forts  or  towers  were,  however,  built  at  intervals,  and  these  were 
garrisoned  without  interruption  for  a  few  centuries,  but  they  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  and,  after  420  a.d.,  no  further  mention  of  this  wall  is  made.  Between  the 
last-mentioned  date  and  the  fourteenth  century,  various  frontier  walls  arose,  from 
time  to  time,  at  different  points,  but  it  was  not  till  1368  that  the  pressure  from  the 
Mongols  around  Peking,  and  on  other  exposed  parts  of  the  frontier,  suggested  to  the 
emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty  the  idea  of  a  continuous  and  comprehensive  wall. 
And  beginniui^  with  [the  early  years  of  their  rule,  the  so-called  Great  Wall  was 
erected,  not  all  at  once,  but  at  detached  periods  during  the  ensuing  centuries,  from 
the  sea,  in  a  great  bend  round  Peking,  through  Shansi  to  the  Hoang-Ho.  The 
portion  lying  within  the  huge  loop  of  the  Yellow  River  may  be  ascribed  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  extreme  western  section,  which  consisted  of  a 
simple  clay  wall,  and  extended  from  Ning-hia,  on  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  as 
far  as  Shia-yu-kwan,  beyond  the  To-lai  river,  dates  from  various  periods,  between 
1530  and  1620. 

From  all  this  Von  Mollendorf  contends  that  the  Great  Wall,  properly  so-called, 
and  erected  by  the  Ming  dynasty,  w^as  totally  unconnected  with  the  older  structures, 
which  had  been  built  since  remote  antiquity,  in  various  sections  along  the  frontier ; 
that  no  portion  of  the  Great  Wall  dates  more  than  from  four  to  five  hundred  years 
b.)ck,  and  that  it  was  not  a  uniform  construction,  but  was  built  piecemeal  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries. 


(  101  )  '■•■'*•. 

Br.  L  L  Hayes. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  I^a^^Iarael 
Uftjes,  one  of  our  Gold  Medallists,  who  died  in  New  York  oa  December  17th,^at 
the  age  of  forty-nine. — Dr.  Hayes  was  bom  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1^53 
obuined  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  his  native  State.  In  May  iorthat-^ 
year,  having  become  much  interested  in  Dr.  Kane*s  plans  of  Arctic  exploration; 
he  joined  the  second  Grinnell  expedition  as  surgeon  of  the  Advance,  which  wa« 
fitted  out  in  the  United  States  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  tiie  course  of 
that  expedition  he  made  his  memorable  journey  towards  the  centre  of  Greenland. 
Betuming  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  Dr.  Hayes  did  his  utmost  to  enlist  public 
lympathy  in  the  cause  of  Arctic  discovery,  and  was  at  length  enabled  to  obtain  the 
means  for  fitting  out  the  schooner  United  States,  in  which  he  started  for  Melville 
Bay  in  July  1860.  He  wintered  in  Foulke  Bay,  and  in  the  following  year  reached 
by  sledge  a  more  northern  point  of  Arctic  land  (81^  35')  than  had  been  attained  by 
any  previous  explorer.  For  this  exploit  Dr.  Hayes  received  our  Patron^s  Medal  in 
1867,*  and  also  the  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  In  1869  he 
accompanied  Mr.  William  Bradford  in  the  Fanther,  of  400  tons,  manned  by  Nova 
ScotianSy  on  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  when  photographic  sketches  were  taken  of  all 
the  principal  features  on  the  west  coast  as  far  as  !at.  76^ — For  some  years  after  his 
return  Dr.  Hayes  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  liCgislature  in  1876-80,  but  latterly  he  again  became  known  as  a  public 
lecturer  on  various  topics,  delivering  an  address  on  Arctic  exploration  as  lately  as 
December  5th. — Dr.  Hayes  publisbi'd  several  works,  relating  to  various  phases  of 
but  experiences  in  the  Arctic  regions,  among  which  were  'An  Arctic  Boat  Journey 
in  1854,'  issued  in  lb60  under  tne  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Norton  Shaw ;  *  The 
Open  Polar  Sea,'  published  after  his  second  voyage ;  and  '  The  Land  of  Desolation,* 
and '  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold,'  written  after  his  last  visit  to  Greenland,  but  the  latter 
was  a  supplement  to  the  narrative  of  his  second  expedition. 

][%jor  Andrew  Cathcart.—1'he  death  is  announced  of  Major  Andrew 
Catbcart,  than  whom  few  persons  had  travelled  more  or  met  with  more  adventures. 
He  was  bom  in  1817,  and  after  visiting  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  entered 
the  army  in  January  1836,  as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  23rd  Foot,  exchantiing  afterwards 
into  the  10th  and  11th  Hussars.  He  sold  out  of  the  army  in  1846,  and  two  years 
later  joined  an  exploring  party  which  our  Gold  Medallist,  Colonel  J.  C.  Fremont,  was 
then  forming  in  the  hope  of  rendering  service  to  geography  during  his  projected 
journey  across  the  Bocky  Mountains  when  on  his  way  to  settle  in  California,  'i'he 
expedition  attempted  to  cross  the  chain  in  the  middle  of  winter  above  the  heud- 
waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  As  is  well  known,  the  expedition  met  with  a  disaa- 
trous  termination,  for  the  winter  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity,  and  the  j'arty 
were  snowed  up  on  the  summit  of  the  range,  near  Spanish  Peak,  on  December  12tb, 
1848.  The  mules  were  frozen  to  death,  as  were  many  of  the  jmrty ;  only  about 
half  of  them  escai^J  alive,  and  reached  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  on  February  9th, 
1849t.  Having  somewhat  recovered  his  strength.  Major  Catbcart  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  autumn  of  1853  went  to  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
gold-mines.  He  next  made  a  long  cruise  in  the  South  Pacific,  returning  home  in 
the  summer  of  1855.    He  was  granted  in  December  of  that  year  the  local  rank  of 

*  See  B.  G.  S.  Journal,  vol.  xxxvil.  p.  cxiu 

t  See  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton's  Presidential  Address  for  1849,  IX.  G.  S.  Journal,  toI. 
xix.  p.  IxzxiL 
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Major  whHtrscrving  in  Turkey,  and  was  appointed  to  the  stafif  of  our  Associate,  Sir 
\V.  Feawjcfc  Williams,  of  Kars.  In  1858  be  held  the  post  of  Chief  Supeiintendent 
of  Poli^e\\ti  Mauritius,  and  in  June  of  the  following];  year  was  appointed  Her 
Maje«(^]f  Consul  in  Albania,  which  post  he  resigned  in  April  18B1.  Major 
C^^art,  who  died  on  January  11th,  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1873,  and  retired 
froiA*  the  Society  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
.  ■••;  •'    . 

/•.Hr,  BecimUB  Burton,  FJl,S.— We  regret  to  liave  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
..!Recimu8  Burton,  f.b^s.,  F.8.A.,  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  Fellows.  Mr.^Burton  was 
•  fin  architect  by  profession,  and  received  his  early  training  under  his  father,  Mr. 
James  Burton,  and  the  late  Mr.  G.  Maddox.  Among  Mr.  Burton*s  princii)al  works 
were  t)ie  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  the  Athenaeum  Club-house,  Kew  Gardens, 
and  various  private  mansions.  Mr.  Burton,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1833,  died 
on  December  14th,  1881,  at  St.  Leonard Von-Sea,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 


EJIPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881-2. 

'  Fqukh  Meeting,  l^th  January,  1882. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Pbeseutatioks.— CotoncZ  J.  Crookshank;  Dr,  John  Oreevfield, 
IplLECTiONS. — Thomas  Allen  Clark,  Esq.;    IT,  G rattan  Guinness,  Esq,;   John 
Wood  Jtrvis,  Esq,;  Bev,  John  Jones;  Campbell  MacGiU,  Esq.;   Bev.  W,  Salter 
Price ;,  Jlerhert  Melvill  Bichards,  Esq. ;  William  Shore  Smith,  Esq. ;  Ellis  Walley, 
Esvj!;  Thomas  Alfred  Ward,  Esq. 

.    The  following  papers  were  read : — 
•     1.  Notes' on  the  Basin  of  the  Kovuma,  East  Africa.    By  Joseph  Thomson. 

2.  Makua  Land,  between  the  rivers  Rovuma  and  Luli.    By  Rct.  Chauncy 
Maples. 

Vide  ante,  papers  and  discussion,  p.  65  et  seq. 
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:  Oeographical  Society  of  Paris. — Second  Annual  General  Meeting,  December 
16th,  1881 :  M.  Fkbdinand  dk  Lesseps,  President,  in  the  Chair.— In  addressing 
the  Society,  M.  de  Lesseps  reminded  them  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
occupied  the  Chair  at  a  General  Meeting  since  the  death  of  Admiral  Baron  de  Ja 
Honcicre-le  Noury.  He  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  dwelling 
particularly  on  the  assistance  he  had  afforded  towards  the  realisation  of  the  project 
for  th6cana,lisation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Among  his  subsequent  remarks 
M.  d^  Lesseps  expressed  a  hope  that  in  fifteen  months*  time  it  would  be  possible  to 
cut  the  jcanal  from  the  Atlantic  side  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  kilometre  (9 '  321  English 
mile*),  and  he  invited  those  members  of  the  Society  who  could  spare  time  for  the 
journey,  to  join  him  about  February  1883,  at  the  first  inauguration,  and  in  an 
inspection  of  the  line  of  works  between  the  two  oceans. — M.  Maunoir,  the  General 
Secretary,  next  read  his  Annual  Re^wrt  on  the  work  of  the  Society  and  the 
progress  of  Geography  in  1881.  This  Keport,  which  was  of  considerable  length, 
and  occupied  the  greater  jiart  of  the  sitting,  will,  as  in  previous  years,  be  pub- 
lished textually  in  the  Bxilletin.     Among  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made 
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in  tliis  periodical  at  the  beginning  of  1882,  M.  Maunoir  sUted  that  in  future 
it  would  be  published  quarterly  instead  of  monthly,  and  that  to  make  up  for 
this  change,  a  Compte  Rendu  des  SAtnces  would  be  issued  eight  or  ten  days  after 
eicb  meeting.  Under  the  head  of  Obituary,  M.  Maunoir  referred  more  particularly 
to  the  deaths  of  MM.  de  la  Konci^r»-le  Noury,  Delesse,  Cortambert,  Fleuriot 
de.Langle,  A.  Joanne,  and  Colonel  Flatters.  He  next  passed  in  reyiew  the 
cartographical  work  carried  out  by  the  public  oflSces  in  France,  the  Ministries 
of  War,  Marine,  Public  Works,  and  the  Interior.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the 
investigations  in  submarine  hydrography  by  the  expedition  in  the  TravaiUeur^ 
nnder  Captain  Richard.  A  scientific  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
H.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  of  the  Institute,  was  on  board  this  vessel.  The  seas 
off  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Corsica  were  carefully  explored  to  a  depth  of  over 
8700  feet,  and  after  dredging  between  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  TravaHleur 
pot  into  Tangier,  which  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  second  part  of  the  voyage 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  numerous  soundings  and  dredgings  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal  produced  some  remarkable  results,  as  they  revealed  the  presence,  at  a 
depth  of  from  4900  to  5900  feet,  of  large  fishes  of  the  shark  family,  which  exist  there 
in  large  numbers  without  ever  coming  to  the  surfiace.  In  returning  to  Rochefort, 
the  greatest  depth  which  lias  ever  been  found  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  was  obtained 
by  the  dredge  in  W  48'  30"  X.  lat.,  l""  0'  30"  long.  W.  of  Paris  (4^  40*  16"  W.  of 
GreenwichX  viz.  16,733  feet.  A  great  number  of  foraminifera  and  radiolaria, 
seTeral  Crustacea  and  an  annelid  were  found  in  the  mud  here  brought  up  by  the 
dredge.  As  regards  the  Mediterranean,  the  TravaiUeur  expedition  has  proved  that 
this  8ea  has  no  fauna  of  its  own,  this  want  being  supplied  by  immigration  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  remainder  of  M.  Mannoir*s  address  was  devoted  to  the  various 
joameys  of  exploration  undertaken  throughout  the  whole  world  in  1881. — M.  Charles 
Gachet  afterwards  briefly  addressed  the  Meeting;  on  the  subject  of  the  country  of  the 
Tekke  Turkomans,  which  he  had  visited  in  following  General  Bkobelefs  expedition 
against  the  Akhal  Tekke  oasis  in  the  latter  part  of  1880. 

January  6th,  1882 :  M.  Daubr^e,  of  the  Institute,  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chau'. — Some  correspondence  was  read  which  liad  passed  between  M.  Ledoulx, 
FreDch  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  on  the  subject  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  latter  in  his  book  entitled  '  To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and 
Bock/  relative  to  certain  proi)erty  of  the  Abb^  Debaize  which  he  purchased  after 
his  death.    In  the  letter,  dated  September  28th,  1881,  Mr.  Thomson  writes:— 
''On  learning  the  unfortunate  mistake  I  had  made,  I  wrote  to  my  publishers 
who  will  see  that  in  any  future  edition  the  matter  may  be  placed  in  a  proper 
light." — A  letter  was  read  from  Colonel  Yeniukof,  informing  the  Society  that 
JJeutenant  Lukianof  had  reached  Sarakhs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tejend,  and  that 
according  to  his  observations  the  position  of  this  town  on  the  maps  ought  to  be 
shifted  16*19  geographical  miles  to  the  west  of  where  it  has  hitherto  been  placed; 
that  Colonel  Prejevalsky  is  actively  engaged  on  his  great  work  on  Tibet  and  China, 
the  first  volume  of  which  will  be  published  in  May  with  a  map ;  and  that  the  first 
map  of  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  in  Armenia  by  General  Stebnitzsky  is  also  on 
the  eve  of  publication. — It  was  announced  that  news  had  been  received  from  the 
French  Scientifio  Expedition  in  Central  Asia,  the  letters  from  MM.  A.  Capus  and 
G.  Bonvalot  being  dated  Bokhara,  October  28th,  1881.    They  state  that  they  had 
visited  a  large  portion  of  Turkistan  and  Bokhara,  and  give  some  interesting  details 
respecting  their  journey  to  the  Chirchik  Mountains,  which  in  their  upper  part  are 
called  the  Chotkal.    These  letters  will  ha  published  in  the  Bulletin,    A  telegram 
from  Baku,  of  December  25th,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Krasnovodsk. — 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Schuver,  dated  Fadassi,  September  10th,  1881, 
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giving  similar  iDfonnation  to  that  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  R.  G.  S. 
'  Proceedings '  (p.  44). — A  memoir  was  next  read  from  M.  Kogozinski,  an  officer  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Navy,  on  the  subject  of  his  projected  exploring  expeditioa  to 
Weiit  Central  Africa. — It  was  reported  that  M.  Meliton  Qonzales  had  presented  to 
the  Society  a  copy  of  his  map  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rioe  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  he  had  prepared  whilst  he  was  Director  of  the  Topographical 
Dei«rtment  there. — A  letter,  dated  September  29th,  1881,  was  read  from  M.  Mizon, 
reporting  his  departure  from  the  Upper  Ogow^  to  join  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alima,  where  he  has  just  founded  a  third  French  station. — M.  Achilla 
lUfl'ray,  French  Yice-Consul  at  Massowab,  subeeqiiently  msde  a  few  remarks  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Chairman,  and  promised  to  address  the  Society  more  fully  at  an 
early  date  on  his  investigation  of  the  Bogos  country  to  the  north  of  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  his  mission  to  the  king  of  the  latter  country.  In  the 
course  of  this  official  expedition  be  visited  the  L6hu\  Mountains  and  the  Raya 
Gallas,  previously  quite  unknown. — Lieutenant  R.  Roy  informed  the  Meeting  that 
the  Danish  expedition  to  Greenland  under  Lieutenant  Holm  had  fixed  the  true 
l)Osition  of  Cape  Farewell  to  be  43°  63'  W,  long.,  59''  45'  N.  lat ,  and  had  completed 
a  map  of  part  of  the  east  coast. — M.  Ch.  Rabot  afterwards  made  some  remarks,  based 
on  the  reports  of  masters  of  Norwegian  vessels,  respecting  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  the  summer  of  1881. — The  following  papers,  which 
will  appear  in  the  Bulletin,  were  afterwards  read: — (1)  Observations  on  the  climate 
of  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  by  M.  U.  Gorceix,  Director  of 
the  Ouro  Preto  School  of  Mines ;  and  (2)  On  his  journey  in  Som&Ii-land,  by  M.  Georges 
R^voil. 

January  20th,  1882  :  M.  Henri  Duveyrieb,  President  of  the  Central 

Commission,  in  the  Chair. — It  was  announced  that  M.  Henri  Duveyrier  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Central  Commission  for  the  year,  MM.  Victor  Gu^riii 
and  \V.  Huber  Vice-Presidents,  M.  Charles  Maunoir  General  Secret ar}',  and 
Professor  Paquier  and  M.  J.  Girard  Assistant  Secretaries. — The  Chairman  expressed 
hiS'  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  referred  in  complimentary 
terms  to  his  predecessor.  Colonel  F.  Perrier,  of  the  Institute,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  newly  constituted  **  Service  Gdographique  de  TArm^^  "  in 
the  Ministry  of  War.  After  alluding  to  the  change  in  the  mode  of  publishing  the 
Society's  Bulletin,  he  concluded  by  giving  some  details  as  to  the  scientific  results 
of  Dr.  Bayol's  journey  to  Futa  Jallon,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  has  surveyed,  by 
comi^ass  bearings,  a  line  of  about  800  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  through 
an  entirely  new  country,  some  220  miles  of  the  region  traversed  being  of  an 
auriferous  character. — It  was  announced  that  the  Minister  of  War  had  forwarded  t(» 
the  Society  the  first  four  sheets  of  the  large  map  of  Africa  (scale  1 : 2,000,000) 
prepared  by  Captain  Deiannoy,  which  will  be  completed  in  sixty  sheets ;  those  now 
sent  contain  Cape  Colony,  Kafiraria,  the  Diamond  Fields,  &c. — 'ihe  return  was 
reported  of  the  party  under  Senhor  Paiva  de  Andrada,  which  bad  been  sent  out  to 
examine  the  Lower  Zambesi  valley  from  a  mineralogicxil  point  of  view. — Letters, 
dated  in  October  and  November  of  last  year,  were  read  fi-om  M.  E.  Cotteau,  who  has 
been  visiting  China  and  Japan,  and  contemplates  going  to  Java  and  then  to  Siam. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  written  from  Peking,  M.  Cotteau  complains  of  the  difficulty 
travellers  exj)erience  in  seeing  anything  owing  to  the  ill-will  of  the  Chinese.  He 
has  since  visited  Tonquin,  and  praises  the  excellence  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil. — Some  news  was  given  of  M.  Desire  Chamay's  further  archi^ological 
explorations  in  Yucatan,  the  little-known  population  of  which  has  also  been  the 
object  of  his  ethnographical  studies. — Colonel  Veniukof  had  undertaken  to  nad  a 
paper  on  the  unexplored  portions  of  At-ia,  but  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
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He  sent  a  letter  giving  some  geographical  news  which  had  just  reached  him.    He 

nfferretl  first  to  the  map  of  the  new  Kusso-Chinese  frontier  in  the  Kuldja  district,  on 

wliich  are  given  the  thirty-three  positions  determined  astronomically  by  M.  Schwartz 

iu  l»70-80.      Secondly,  with  regard    to  Dr.  Regel's  journey  in  Karategin  and 

l>arwaz,  he  stated  that  the  traveller  had  followed  the  valley  of  the  Amu-daria  as  far 

a»  the  mouth  of  the  Wanj,  which  the  natives  consider  one  of  the  princii^l  sources  of 

the  river,  the  other  being  the  Panj.     The  observations  he  has  made  are  full  of 

intcrpitt,  as  Darwaz,  as  well  as  Shignan,  have  not  before  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  third  point  in  Colonel  Yeniukofs  letter  referred  to  the  work  of  the  expedition 

duirged  with  the  investigations  resjiecting  the  ancient  (Uzboi)  bed  of  the  Amu-daria, 

the  result  of  the  le veilings  made  being  to  show  that  there  would  be  no  serious  difiSculty 

to  the  re-establishment  of  water-communication  with  the  Caspian. — M.  Joseph 

Martin,  who  has  on  view  in  the  Society*s  rooms  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  maps, 

utensils,  and  mineralogical  specimens,  collected  by  him  in  the  Amur  region  and  in 

the  Island  of  ^aglialien  during  a  journey  which  he  made  on  behalf  of  some  Russian 

companies  in  order  to  visit  the  mines  of  Siberia,  offered  some  observations  on  his 

collections,  &c.    In  the  course  of  his  travels  M.  Martin  visited  the  Transbaikal 

regioD  and  some  parts  of  Mongolia,  and  followed  the  Chinese  frontier  from  Kiachta 

to  Vladivostock,  as  well  as  part  of  the  coast-lino  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. — Lastly, 

M.  Charles  Kabot,  a  member  of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  read  a  paper  on  his  journey 

io  Lapland  in  1881,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  netghbourh(X)d  of  Rosvand, 

the  largest  lake  in  the  north  of  Norway,  Svartisen,  an  immense  glacier  previously 

Qoknowu,  Sarjektjaoekko  (7000  feet),  the  loftiest  peak  in  Lapland,  and  last  of  all 

JokulQeld,  the  only  glacier  in  continental  Europe  exieuding  down  to  the  sea.    The 

paper  will  be  published  in  the  Society's  BuUetin, 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. — October  8th,  1881:  Dr.  Nachtioal, 
President,  in  the  Chair. — In  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  the  President 
alluded  to  the  severe  loss  which  geography  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Captain 
Topelin,  the  leader  of  the  second  Belgian  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  and  in  that 
of  Dr.  Matteucci,  the  Italian  traveller,  who  had  accomplished  the  feat  of  traversing 
the  continent  of  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.    "With  regard  to 
the  Litter  traveller,  he  (the  President)  took  the  opportunity  to  correct  a  serious 
mistake  he  had  made  in  one  of  his  letters  home.    Dr.  Matteucci  had  said  that  he 
(Dr.  Nachtigal)  travelled  in  the  Soudan  as  a  Turkish  merchant,  and  that  he  had  aban- 
doned his  Italian  servant,  Giuseppe  Yalpreda,  at  Bomu,  who  in  consequence  was 
obliged  to  embrace  Mahommedanism.    Both  these  statements  were  inexact ;  he  (Dr. 
Xachtigal)  had  passed  always  as  a  scientific  explorer  and  a  Christian,  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  letter  of  recommendation  written  on  his  behalf  by  the  Sultan  of  Bomu 
tu  the  Kings  of  Baghirmi  and  Wadai,  and  it  was  the  Italian  servant  who  left  him^ 
the  man  ha>  ing  talked  of  embracing  Mahommedanism  early  in  the  journey,  at  Fezzan. 
— liCtters  were  then  reatl  from  members  of  the  German  East  African  Expedition, 
dated  from  Kakoma,  July  30th,  1881.    They  reporteil  that  an  excursion  had  been 
made  from  Kakoma,  the  German  Station,  to  the  L^galla  river,  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name.    The  river  was  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  long  and  deep  pools  which 
were  connecte<l  together  only  during,  and  some  time  after,  the  rainy  seasons.    The 
breadth  of  the  {tools  varied  much,  and  in  the  wider  parts  the  river  in  the  rainy 
reason  had  the  api)earance  of  a  magnificent  stream.    Close  to  the  banks  great 
numbers  of  hillocks  constructed  by  white  ants  are  crowded  together,  covered  with 
the  richest  tr.  pical  vegetation.    The  road  across  the  Ugalla  had  lately  become  the 
safest  for  Europeans  travelling  to  Tanganyika,  as  the  route  by  Kissinde,  15  miles 
farther  south,  is  harassed  by  Njungu,  the  Ruga  Ruga  chieftain.  But  the  Arabs  avoid 
the  northern  nmd,  on  account  of  the  son  of  a  Wagalla  chief  having  been  killed 
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by  one  of  their  caravans.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion are  held  in  Ugunda,  was  shown  by  recent  events.  In  the  commencement 
the  Sultan,  Mlimangomba,  had  not  permitted  them  to  settle  at  his  chief  village 
iSimbile.  He  was  then  suffering  much  from  dropsy,  and  several  times  was  given 
up  for  dead,  with  result  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  war,  a  successor 
not  being  selected  to  fill  his  place.  But  as  it  was  alike  for  the  interest  of  the  Arabs 
as  well  as  the  natives  that  peace  should  be  maintained,  messengers  arrived  from  all 
parts  to  ascertain  the  position  of  affairs,  and  to  urge  the  German  Expedition,  as  a 
power  in  the  land,  to  interest  themselves  in  the  political  condition  of  the  country. 
The  result  was  that  when  the  Sultan  at  length  died,  and  his  sister  Discha  was 
nominated  his  successor,  friendly  relations  were  established,  and  the  new  chief 
requested  that  one  member  of  the  expedition  should  establish  his  permanent  residence 
in  Gonda,  her  capital.  She  ordered  two  large  tembes  to  be  constructed  there,  and 
the  German  fiag  to  be  hoisted  over  them.  According  to  a  letter  of  the  11th  of  Sep* 
tember,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  Sultana  and  the  German  Expedi- 
tion, after  the  latter  had  made  her  a  present  of  gunpowder,  according  to  which  they 
were  to  aid  her  with  their  advice  and  by  acts,  and  she  was  to  undertake  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  Germans,  the  latter  having  their  seat  in  Coimcil  by  the 
side  of  the  Sultana,  and  power  over  life  and  death,  peace  and  war.  The  natives  are 
to  render  service  to  the  expedition  whenever  required.  These  favoiurable  stipulations 
would  occasion  the  removal  of  the  German  Station  from  K^akoma  to  Gonda.  All 
stores  required  by  the  expedition  would  bo  transported  free  of  cost  to  Gonda,  where 
a  piece  of  ground  80  yards  square  was  given  them  for  the  erection  of  a  house  to 
be  built  by  the  slaves  of  the  Sultana  ;  who,  further,  ceded  to  them  sufficient  fertile 
land  for  their  support  and  that  of  their  servants.  The  Astronomer  of  the 
expedition.  Dr.  E.  Kiiger,  sent  a  report  of  his  meteorological  observations 
and  a  set  of  route-maps.  The  latter  give  widely  different  results  from  those  of 
Stanley;  for  example,  Simbaweni  and  the  neighbouring  places  lie  about  2(f 
(CO  49'  2")  further  south  than  Stanley  has  fixed  them.— Letters  from  E.  K.  Flegel, 
who  is  travelling  on  the  Niger  with  the  support  of  the  German  African  Society, 
down  to  the  10th  of  August,  were  read.  After  exploring  the  middle  course  of  the 
Niger  and  visiting  the  ruler  of  the  Haussa  States  at  Sokoto,  and  the  Prince  of  Gandu, 
he  had  returned  to  Lagos,  in  order  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  of  money  and  stores, 
which  unfortunately  had  not  arrived ;  but  whilst  waiting  for  the  same  he  was 
making  preparations  for  his  journey  to  Adamawa.  He  had  made  rich  collections, 
esj[)ecially  ol  ethnographical  objects,  and  had  also  gathered  much  information  con- 
cerning the  trade  of  these  countries.  It  is  hoped  in  the  meantime  that  the  fresh 
supi)ly  of  funds  sent  out  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  project  of  visiting 
Adamawa,  a  country  at  present  almost  unknown,  and  affording  a  favourable  starting 
point  for  the  exploration  of  a  wide  tract  of  Equatorial  Africa  at  present  remaining 
a  blank  on  our  maps. 

November  5th,  1881:  Dr.  Nachtiqal,  President,  in  the  Chair.— The 

first  business  of  the  Meeting  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  Professor  Bastian  was  unanimously  elected 
President,  and  Dr.  Nachtigal  and  Mr.  von  Schleinitz  were  appointed  resj^tively 
first  and  second  Vice-Presidents,  while  Drs.  von  Boguslawski,  Marthe,  and  Keichenow 
were  re-elected  Secretaries. — The  Chairman  then  communicated  a  summary  of  the 
news  from  the  African  travellers,  sent  out  by  the  German  African  Society.  Dr. 
Stecker — from  whom  letters  had  been  received  down  to  August  9th — after  the 
dqjarture  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  from  Abyssinia  (29th  March,  1881)»  received  per- 
mission from  the  Negus  to  visit  Lake  Tana  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  also 
promised  that  later  on  he  would  be  assisted  in  penetrating  southwards  into  the  Galla 
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€oaQtTT.  He  spent  the  months  of  April,  Mav,  and  June  in  thoroughly  exploring 
Like  Tana,  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  which  were  previously  hardly  known 
at  alL  This  completed,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Negus  back  to  Debra  Tabor, 
and  tbence  went  to  Lake  Ashangi.  In  his  journey  to  Lake  Tana,  he  passed  by 
Wanaage  on  the  Ghunara  river,  where  there  are  hot  springs,  in  great  repute  among 
the  AbjBsinians  for  bathing.  Men  and  women  remain  in  the  water  for  seven  hours 
at  a  time,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  baths  in  the  cure  of  certain  diseases  is  strongly 
believed  in.  Wansage  is  the  only  place  in  Abyssinia  where  native  hotels  exist. 
He  stayed  fourteen  days  in  Korata,  during  which  time  he  visited  many  islands  in 
the  lake,  and  ascended  Mount  Guguwie,  which  he  found  by  barometrical  measure- 
ment to  be  7183  feet  high.  He  determined  the  position  of  Korata  as  in 
11*  44'  22*5''  N.  lat,  and  Z7^  28'  7  -5''  K.  long.  (Greenwich).  He  made  an  excursion 
fuQtliwafd  from  Korata  on  the  13th  of  April,  towards  the  point  where  the  Blue  Nile 
iwitf  from  the  lake.  Where  it  first  appears  as  an  independent  stream  opposite  the 
idaad  Debn  Mariam,  he  found  its  width  to  be  110  yards.  He  stayed  a  short  time  at 
Woreb,  about  five  miles  from  the  exit  of  the  river,  where  there  are  imposing  cataracts 
tnd  where  the  neighbourhood  offers  a  fine  field  for  the  explorations  of  the  naturalist. 
fnm  Woreb,  he  went,  on  the  21st  April,  Ti&  Sara  to  the  month  of  the  Reb,  and  to 
tk  Lampa  district,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  trees  and  the  most  beautiful  place 
OD  the  i^Tes  of  the  Tana.  He  thence  proceeded  to  Gondar.  On  Mount  Goraf 
(7000  feet),  which  he  ascended  from  Gondar,  he  found  conspicuous  traces  of  a  large 
hva  stream,  which  sloped  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  His  report,  with  an  excellent 
mtm  will  be  published  shortly  in  the  *  Mittheilungen '  of  the  German  African 
Society.  During  the  winter  Dr.  Stecker  hoped  to  visit  the  imexplored  country 
vest  of  Lake  Tana,  and  afterwards  to  be  able  to  reach  Kaffa,  in  accordance  with  a 
written  promise  which  he  had  already  obtained  from  the  Negus.  With  respect  to 
Ik  ulterior  movements,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  return  to  Abyssinia,  or 
mike  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Juba  river.  Dr.  Stecker  reports  that  Lake  Tana 
kis  a  superficial  area  of  1150  square  miles,  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  6370 
feet  above  8ea*level;  its  greatest  depth  is  l)etween  the  island  Dega  and  the 
)ienio8nla  Zega,  viz.  38  fathoms.  He  took  300  soundings,  but  believes  greater 
depths  exist  north  of  Dega  Island.  He  has  made  various  coUecrions  there,  deter- 
mined the  latitude  of  twelve  positions,  &c. — In  East  Central  Africa  Messrs.  Bohm, 
Ksyser,  and  Reichardt  were  reported  to  be  at  the  Kakoma  station  in  Ugunda,  but  they 
hsTe  established  such  an  excellent  understanding  with  the  natives,  that  they  would 
probably  remove  their  station  to  Gonda,  the  capital.  A  description  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kakoma  had  been  received,  and  it- was  expected  that  a  series  of  astronomical 
observations  for  the  position  of  various  localities  would  shortly  come  to  hand. — A 
ptper  was  next  read  by  Dr.  Creckier  on  the  fresh-water  lakes  in  which  fossil  remains 
of  marine  fauna  are  found;  and  the  Chairman  afterwards  read  his  report  on  the 
third  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice. 

December  3rd,  1881 :  Dr.  Nachtioal,  President,  in  the  Cliair. — After  the 

preliminary  business  the  President  gave  the  Meeting  an  account  of  the  progre.^s  of 
the  expedition  of  Messrs.  Pt%ge  and  Wissman,  sent  out  to  the  Congo  region  by  the 
German  African  Society.  Letters  had  been  received  dated  Kimbundo,  July  30th, 
and  Mieketto,  August  11th,  the  latter  place  eight  days'  journey  N.N.E.  of 
Kimbundo.  The  travellers  reported  that  they  had  been  obliged  for  the  present  to 
abandon  their  intention  of  reaching  Mussumba,  the  residence  of  the  Muata  Yanvo, 
not  so  much  because  Dr.  Buchner  during  his  long  stay  there  had  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  himself  that  this  powerful  monarch  would  grant  permission  to  a  European  to 
travel  to  the  north  or  east  of  his  dominions,  but  because  tlie  Muata  Yanvo  was  now 
at  war  with  the  Kioko  tribe  and  the  road  was  closed,    lliey  had  therefore  decided 
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to  direct  their  course  to  the  chief  Mnkende  in  Tushilango-land,  regarding  whom 
they  had  received  favourable  reports.  The  road  thither  for  about  thirty-six  days* 
inarch  lay  aloDg  the  left  bank  of  the  Chikassa  river  as  far  as  the  Kassai,  and  after 
crossing  the  latter,  for  about  fourteen  days*  march  further  to  the  junction  of  the 
Lulua  with  the  Eassai.  About  five  days*  march  to  the  eastward  of  Mukenge,  the 
residence  of  a  chief  situated  near  the  junction,  they  expect  to  come  upon  the  greet 
lake  of  which  the  traveller  Schiitt  obtained  some  information.  The  Tushilango 
tribe  have  an  excellent  reputation  for  peaceableness  and  hospitality,  and  the  only 
obstacle  Dr.  Pogge  fears  is  the  opposition  of  Kalangulo,  a  chief  of  the  Ealunda,  who 
is  subject  to  the  Muata  Yanvo;  but  as  his  residence  is  away  from  the  road 
he  hopes  by  forced  marches  to  pass  beyond  it  without  molestation.  The 
German  African  Society  had  received  this  news  of  Dr.  Pogge*s  plans  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  route  he  contemplated  being  of  &r  greater  geographical  interest  than 
would  have  been  a  third  visit  to  the  Muata  Yanvo,  whose  good-will  could  no  longer 
be  relied  on.  Mukenge  lies  several  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Schtltt*8  furthest 
point,  and  Messrs.  Pogge  and  Wissman  would  be  there  in  an  entirely  unexplored 
part  of  the  Ck)ngo  basin,  near  the  5th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  probably  find 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  rumoured  large  lake  and  travelling  thence  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Congo.  Lieutenant  Wissman,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the 
present  Report,  announced  the  despatch  of  his  route-survey  maps. — The  President 
then  alluded  to  the  Arctic  voyage  of  the  American  ship  Badgers,  which,  although 
unsuccessful  in  its  main  object  of  finding  the  lost  Jeannettej  had  accomplished 
useful  work  in  siu*veying  Wrangell  Land.  He  also  referred  to  the  news  just  arrived 
from  Australia  regarding  the  long-reported  discovery  of  the  jcnmals  of  Leichhardt 
and  Classen ;  the  finder,  Skuthorpe,  long  disbelieved,  having  at  length  produced  the 
documents.  —The  following  papers  were  read : — 1.  On  his  observations  during  the 
Schwatka  Expedition  in  search  of  remains  of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  by  M. 
Elutschak.    2.  On  Glacier  Phenomena  in  the  Harz,  by  Professor  Eayser. 

Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St  Petersburg.— November  16th,  1881 : 
M.  P.  P.  Semekof,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. — In  a  report  which  was  furnished  to 
the  Meeting  by  the  Secretary,  an  account  was  given  of  the  progress  of  two  expeditions 
which  had  been  despatched  by  the  Society — M.  Malakhof  s  *  to  the  Ural  and  M.  RegeFa 
to  Central  Asia.  The  anthropological  investigations  of  M.  Malakhof,  which  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  October  last,  had  for  their  principal  object  the  examination 
of  the  caves  of  prehistoric  man,  discovered  by  him  in  1880,  and  the  search  for  traces  of 
primitive  cultivation  in  the  Southern  Ural,  a  region  previously  unexplored  from  this 
point  of  view.  lu  the  course  of  his  journey  M.  Malakhof  examined  the  districts  of 
Urjum  and  Yelabuga,  in  the  Government  of  Viatka,  a  large  portion  of  that  of  Perm, 
and  the  Troitsk  district  in  Orenburg.  In  the  first-named  district  he  discovered  near 
the  village  of  Yerobieva  prehistoric  remains,  including  a  number  of  objects  in  metal 
and  bono,  as  well  as  fragments  of  clay  vases.  The  bones  found  were  those  of  the 
deer,  bear,  wild  boar,  beaver,  horse,  &c.  In  the  Governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg 
M.  Malakhof  explored  a  number  of  caverns  without  success,  but  he  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  explorations  on  the  shores  of  the  Aiatsky,  Shiguirchi,  and  Yurinsky 
lakes,  and  on  the  rivers  Isseta  and  Miass,  where  he  made  a  large  collection  of  arms 
of  polished  silex,  and  of  objects  in  bone,  clay,  bronze,  and  iron.  The  materials 
collected  by  M.  Malakhof  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Ural  region  the  passage 
from  the  stone  to  the  metal  age  took  ]  lace  in  a  wholly  independent  manner  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  the  metals.    In  one  tumulus  he  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man  with 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 
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hnrj  copper  omameDts  on  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  other  excavations  he  met  with  a 
eomideraUe  quantity  of  hronze  idols,  amulets,  and  articles  made  of  gold.  In 
■dditkm,  M.  Malakhof  has  collected  interesting  materials  bearing  on  the  customs  of 
tb6  Permiaka  and  the  Cheremisses  now  living  in  the  Government  of  Yiatka ;  ho 
vilnened  their  pagan  ceremonies  and  their  sacrifices  to  their  idols,  and  he  has 
Iroi^t  hack  with  him  numerous  photographs  of  types  of  these  tribes.  M.  Malakhof 
hii^  further,  taken  copies  of  the  red  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  found  on  the  rocks 
akog  the  rivers  Vijera,  Taghil,  and  Beja. — According  to  the  letters  which  have  been 
neeived  from  him,  Dr.  Hegel  has  already  pushed  his  explorations  much  further  than 
might  have  been  expected.  He  set  out  from  Samarkand  early  in  August,  and 
aiond^  the  river  Zara&ban,  reaching  its  sources  on  August  27th.  Crossiog  the 
F^uhif  defile,  he  penetrated  into  Karategin  and  visited  the  capital.  He  next  went 
to  Dirwaz,  and  on  September  26th  he  arrived  at  Kila-Ehumb,  on  the  river  Piandj. 
He  hf^ied  to  poah  still  further  on,  and  to  winter  in  Shignan. — The  Secretary  afterwards 
md  a  oomrounication  on  the  recent  discovery  that  Wrangell  Land  is  an  island  and 
not  part  of  a  polar  continent,  as  had  been  supposed. — Professor  Grigorief  afterwards 
Rid  a  report  on  the  Bussian  section  in  the  late  Geographical  Exliibition  at  Venice, 
which,  he  stated,  ranked  highest  in  the  scientific  importance  of  the  exhibits. 

December  14th,  1881 :  M.  P.  Semekof,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. — 

Tie  Secretary  gave  an  account  of  M.  Poliakofs  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Sak- 
halin (Saghdien)  and  of  M.  Adrianofs  to  the  district  of  Kuznetsk  in  Western 
Sberia.* — M.  Poliakof  landed  at  Duet,  in  Saghalien,  on  June  26th,  from  the  steamer 
Sijni-Novgorcd^  but  being  unable  to  obtain  quarters  at  the  post  there,  he  went  by 
boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Duika,  or  Alexandrofka,  to  the  penitentiary  of  Alexandrof. 
He  there  met  two  old  fellow-travellers, — Captain  lllashinsky,  with  whom  he  had 
undertaken  the  Olekminsk  expedition  in  1866,  and  Dr.  Suprunenko,  in  whose  com- 
pany in  1875  he  had  explored  Bussian  Karelia  and  the  Provenets  country,— ^both  of 
vhom  have  rendered  him  much  assistance.     M.  Poliakof  commenced  his  studies  in 
the  valley  of  the  Alexandrofka,  where  he  remained  from  June  26th  to  August  4th, 
gong  then  to  the  east  coast,  and  to  the  mouths  of  the  river  Tim,  where  he  proposed 
to  tpaid  three  or  four  months.    In  his  exploration  of  the  Alexandrofka  valley 
IL  Pbliakof  set  himself  to   study, -first    the   present  condition  of  agriculture, 
ind  secondly  the  physical  conditions  on  which  the  development  of  the  country 
depends: — y\z.  the    soil,    vegetation,  fauna,  and   climate.      The    meteorological 
obiervations  of  Dr.  Suprunenko  furnished  him  with  valuable  data  regarding  the 
eb'mate,  and  M.  Poliakof  has  communicated  the  results  of  some  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  observations.    In  June  the  menu  temperature  was  52°  *  88  F.,  the  maximum 
not  exceeding  63^*86  F. ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  month  there  was  not  a  single 
day  on  which  the  sky  vras  entirely  clear,  sixteen  days  being  cloudy  and  eight  foggy. 
An  examination  of  the  soil  of  the  Duika  valley  proved  its  marshy  origin ;  at  a  great 
number  of  places  the  upper  layer  was  formed  of  peat  to  the  depth  of  nearly  2i  feet, 
raiting  on  a  deep  peat  bog.    The  elevation  of  the  valley  is  only  six  or  seven  feet  above 
na-level,  and  consequently  the  fall  of  the  river  is  so  small  that  during  high  tides  the 
sea  flows  up  several  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  floods  the  low-lying  parts  of  the 
valley.     In  the  more  elevated  localities  where  the  colonies  are  established,  the  soil 
ooDsista  of  marl,  often  mixed  with  peat  and  sand ;   the  land  there  is  partially 
cultivated,  but  without  manure  only  yields  insignificant  crops.     Such  is  the  character 
of  the  Great  Alexandrofka  valley,  and  that  of  the  Little  Alexandrofka  is  almost 
the  same,  excepting  that  in  some  parts  the  conditions  are  more  favourable.    Tho 
convicts  grow  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  rye ;  but  the  area  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation 

*  See  vol  ill.  p.  4S>0. 
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is  limited,  and  dearing  difficult.  M.  Poliakof  has  made  a  limited  collection  <^  birds 
and  small  animals,  and  he  reports  that  the  omitbological  fauna  of  the  AlexandrafkA 
▼alley  presents  striking  analogies  with  those  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Russia,  and  that 
the  river  fauna  offers  striking  proofs  of  the  geographical  connection  between  the 
island  and  the  extreme  north  of  Siberia.  Fresh-water  as  well  as  sea  fish  are  my 
abundant,  and  M.  Poliakof  is  of  opinion  that  they  would  furnish  the  inhabitants 
with  a  large  supply  of  food  in  winter. — Numerous  traces  attest  the  existence  of  msn 
in  the  island  in  prehistoric  times.  In  nearly  all  the  localities  where  cdoiiios  sie 
established,  implements  of  stone  and  flint  have  been  found,  which  in  their  type  are 
similar  to,  or  identical  with  those  collected  in  European  lUissia.  Among  thoee  of 
flint  many  appear  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  for  no  outcrop  of  rocks  of  a  like  kind  has 
yet  been  met  with  in  the  island.  iSome  utensils  of  obsidian  prove  the  relations 
which  the  inhabitants  must  have  had  in  prehistoric  times  with  those  of  Kamchatka 
or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  fragments  of  clay  vases  are  found  in  abundance 
similar  to  those  met  with  in  Russia.  M.  Poliakof  has  discovered  the  remains  of 
human  dwellings  contemporaneous  with  the  age  of  stone.  These  are  round  cavities 
dug  in  the  earth  which  are  analogous  to  the  habitations  of  the  Eamchodales. — ^During 
the  meeting  the  Society  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  further  information  respecting  the  labours  of  M.  Poliakof  in  regard 
to  the  exploration  of  the  Tim.  The  mouth  of  the  river  ofiers  a  good  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  moderate  tonnage ;  those  drawing  16  feet  of  water  can  ascend  the  riTer 
for  more  than  throe  miles,  if  not  stopped  by  the  barrier  erected  in  the  stream  during 
sunmier  by  the  Japanese  fishermen.  Fisheries  might  be  organised  here  which  would 
furnish  an  enormous  supply  of  fish,  seals,  and  whales.  The  length  of  the  river  Tim 
to  the  colony  of  Derbinsky  is  246  miles ;  for  a  distance  of  nearly  50  miles  along 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  the  river  flows  through  a  low  and  marshy  country, 
which  is  not  suited  for  agriculture,  and  is  accessible  to  boats  drawing  seventeen  inches 
of  water ;  along  the  rest  of  its  course,  some  200  miles  further,  where  eleven  rapids 
are  met  with,  the  valley  is  bounded  by  the  wooded  spurs  of  the  Saghalien  and  Tin:! 
ranges.  This  valley,  which  varies  in  width  from  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  rather  more 
than  tliree  miles,  is  marshy,  and  covered  with  bushes  and  poplars.  Cultivation  can 
only  be  carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  not  within  80  miles  of  Derbinsky. 
M.  Poliakof  took  seven  days  (57 i  hours'  actual  travelling)  to  descend  the  Tim  from 
Derbinsky  to  its  mouth,  and  nine  days  (75}  hours)  to  return  to  the  colony.  The 
entrance  to  the  Nabil,  some  13  miles  south  of  the  Tim,  also  affords  good  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  but  the  Nabil  itself  is  shallow,  and  forms  a  delta. 
M.  Poliakof  has  made  a  topographical  survey  of  all  the  localities  he  has  traversed, 
and  the  general  results  of  his  labours  are  very  important.  The  mouth  of  the  Tim  is 
the  only  natural  port  met  with  along  the  whole  of  the  rocky  coast-line  of  the  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bay  of  Kuegda  which  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  in 
a  barren  and  inaccessible  country.  In  establishing  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  that  the  Tim  itself  is  navigable 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  M.  Poliakof  has  settled  a  question  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  provisioning  of  the  colonies  in  the  Duet  district. — In  regard  to 
M.  Adrianofs  expedition  in  the  Kuznetsk  region,  the  Secretary  communicated  the 
following  particulars : — Starting  from  Kabizan  on  July  28th,  M.  Adrianof  traversed 
Lake  Telets,  and  ascended  the  river  Chulyshmann  (the  valley  of  which  is  thickly 
inhabited)  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Bashkaus.  He  then  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  latter,  following  an  almost,  impracticable  path,  and  as  he  advanced,  progress 
became  more  and  more  difficult  Temperature  rapidly  decreased,  and  in  crossing  a 
pass,  whence  the  view  extended  far  away  over  the  mountains  of  North- Western 
Mongolia,  the  thermometer  fell  to  35° '6  F.    On  August  15th  M.  Adrianof  crossed 
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tbe  Shapthal  chain,  which  forms  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  Tannu-Ola 
Hoantains^  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  chain  were  then  thickly  covered  with 
now.  Thence  M.  Adrianof  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jani-Shn,  an  affluent  of  the 
Birljk,  and  re-entered  an  inhabited  region :  the  Soptes  had  pitched  their  tents 
thne,  wheroYer  some  pastarage  was  to  be  found.  After  having  traversed  another 
moontain  chain,  M.  Adrianof  entered  the  vast  Kemchik  Steppe,  which  throughout 
its  whole  length  is  covered  with  fields  of  millet  and  barley.  After  a  few  days'  rest 
he  tiavelled  to  Minnnssinsk  in  company  with  M.  Safianof,  without  encountering 
say  diffioilty.  M.  Adrianof,  who  has  collected  interesting  information  respecting 
the  Sopotes  and  Russian  commerce  in  this  part  of  Mongolia,  calls  attention  to  the 
diffieolt  ctrcnmstances  in  which  Russian  merchants  are  placed,  and  the  vexatious 
matment  they  have  to  undergo  at  the  hsnds  of  the  Chinese.  During  the  whole  of 
his  joomey  he  made  meteorological  observations,  and  he  brings  back  with  him 
eoUections  in  various  branches  of  science. 

Qaographioal  Society  of  Bome.— November  27th,  1881:  Pbince  di  Tbako, 
IMdent,  in  the  Chair. — This  being  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session,  there  was 
s  eonsiderable  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends.  A  number  of  paintings  in 
oil  and  water-colours,  by  Commander  G.  Haimann,  of  scenes  in  Tripoli,  were 
exhibited,  together  with  collections  in  various  branches  of  science,  the  results  of  his 
journey  in  that  region.  The  routes  of  Captain  Camperio  and  Commander  Haimann 
in  the  interior  of  Tripoli  were  shown  on  a  large  diagram. — The  Chairman  opened 
the  proceedings  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  Messrs.  Giuletti 
tnd  Frigerio,  Gessi  Pasha,  and  Dr.  Matteucci,  whoso  loss  he  deplored. — He  after- 
mrds  read  a  letter  from  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  communicating  the 
votes  of  thanks  which  had  been  passed  at  their  meeting  of  October  21st,  recognising 
the  great  services  rendered  by  the  Society  in  connection  with  the  late  International 
Geographical  Congress  at  Venice. — Commander  Haimann  then  addressed  tho 
Meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  journey  which  he  had  undertaken  in  Tripoli  in  1881 
in  company  with  Captain  M.  Camperio.  Ho  commenced  by  stating  that  the 
expedition  was  due  partly  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfe  and  Dr.  Schweinfnrth 
tnd  partly  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Milanese  Society  for  African  exploration. 
After  briefly  noticing  the  important  light  in  which  from  ancient  times  the  Greeks 
snd  the  Romans  had  always  regarded  Cyrenaica,  and  the  various  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  country  hnd  passed  down  to  the  present  day.  Commander  Haimaim  pro* 
ceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  journey.  He  narrated  in  some  detail  the  various 
diflSculties  which  he  had  encountered  and  surmounted,  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
aoquiied,  and  the  peculiarities  which  he  had  observed,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
frequent  reference  to  the  diagram  and  pictures  exhibited.  The  time  occupied  by  this 
narrative  necessitated  the  postponement  to  another  meeting  of  a  series  of  observa* 
tioos  of  a  scientific  nature  on  the  localities  traversed  and  the  collections  made,  as 
well  as  on  the  agricultural  and  commercial  importance  of  this  region  of  Africa. 

December  18th,  1881 :   Pbikge  di  Tbako,  President,  in  the  Chair.— 

Lieutenant  Alfonso  Maria  Massari,  of  the  Italian  Navy,  read  a  paper  on 
his  journey  across  Africa  in  1880-1,  in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Pellegrino 
Matteucci.  He  commenced  by  explaining  the  origin  of  the  expedition,  the  first 
idea  of  which  was  .due  to  Prince  Giovanni  Borgheso,  who  bore  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  expense  incurred,  and  accom|)anied  the  party  himself  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  journey.  Lieutenant  Massari  joined  Dr.  Matteucci  and  the  Princes 
Giovanni  and  Camillo  Borghese  at  Cairo,  where  he  received  the  outfit  of  scientiOc 
instruments  sent  by  tho  Society.  The  party  travelled  by  way  of  Suakin  and 
Karosko  to  Khartum,  where  Prince  Camillo  Borghese  left  them  and  returned  home. 
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Having  organised  their  caravan,  they  directed  their  course  westwards,  by  El  Oboid, 
capital  of  Kordofan,  to  El  Fasher,  capital  of  Darfur,  in  which  province  they  found 
that  water,  already  scarce,  is  year  by  year  becoming  scarcer,  so  that  fears  are  entertained 
of  the  country  eventually  becoming  a  desert.  On  reaching  the  limits  of  Egyptian 
territory,  the  expedition  met  with  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaiDing  permission  from 
the  Sultan  of  Wadai  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  indeed,  at  one  time  they  almost 
despaired  of  ever  obtaining  it  It  was  then  that  Prince  Giovanni  Borghese 
determined  to  return  home  by  way  of  the  Nile,  taking  with  him  the  records  of  the 
first  part  of  the  journey.  Being  left  alone.  Dr.  Mattoucci  and  Lieutenant  Massari, 
by  patience  and  prudence,  at  length  got  permission  to  enter  Wadai,  and  were 
received  at  Abeshr,  the  capital,  by  the  suspicious  Sultan.  Through  the  fear  of  the 
Egyptians,  all  roads  to  the  east  have  been  closed,  and  commercial  intercourse  is  held, 
on  the  north,  with  Bengazi  by  way  of  Kufra,  and,  on  the  west,  with  the  kingdoms 
of  Bomu,  Baghirmi,  &c.  At  first  the  travellers  were  viewed  with  much  suspicion, 
which,  however,  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  Sultan  treated  them  with  a  certain 
amount  of  affability,  and  loaded  them  with  presents,  giving  them  also  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  Sultans  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  expedition 
subsequently  traversed  Baghirmi,  Bomu,  and  Kano,  in  Sokoto,  in  all  of  which  king- 
doms they  were  well  received.  From  Nup6  they  wished  to  have  gone  by  land  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  lllori,  but  the  wars  which  have  raged  in  the  country 
for  years  past,  compelled  them  to  alt^r  their  plans,  and  descend  the  Niger  to  its 
mouth. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  Chairman,  after  some  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  journey,  announced  that  two  gold  medals  had  been  voted  by  the 
Society,  one  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Matteucci,  and  the  other  to 
Lieutenant  Massari,  and  that  Prince  Giovanni  Borghese  had  been  elect<^  an 
Honorary  Member,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  expedition. 

Geographical  Society  of  Cairo.— November  25th,  1881 :  General  Stone- 
Pabha,  President,  in  the  Chair. — ^M.  Abbato  read  a  report  on  the  part  taken  by 
Egypt  in  the  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice,  and  the  General 
Secretary  a  report  on  the  Exhibition,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Egypt,  to  which 
seven  first-class  prizes  and  one  honourable  mention  were  awarded. 

December  16th,  1881 :  General  Stose-Pasha,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

•—The  sitting  was  devoted  to  reading  obituary  notices.  The  General  Secretary 
dealt  with  that  of  Mgr.  Comboni,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nigritia,  who  died  at  Khartum 
on  October  9t.h,  and  in  connection  therewith  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  Christian 
missions  in  Africa. — The  Chairman  addressed  the  Meeting  on  the  life  and  services  of 
Purdy-Pasha,  an  American  officer,  who  had  held  the  rank  of  General  in  the 
Egyptian  service,  and  who  died  during  the  spring  of  1881.  General  Purdy-Pasha,  he 
observed,  would  always  be  remembered  by  his  map  of  Darfur,  and  his  detailed 
report  on  the  military-geographical  expeditions  which  he  undertook  for  the  Egji)tian 
Government. 

Geographical  Society  of  Lyons.— November  3rd,  1881 :  M.  Louis  Desorands. 
President,  in  the  Chair. — This  being  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  current 
session,  the  Chairman  made  some  remarks  on  the  results  of  the  late  Congress 
of  French  Geographical  Societies  held  at  Lyons,  and  on  the  success  of  the 
exhibition,  the  number  of  visitors  to  which  was  largely  in  excess  of  what 
had  been  expected.  In  distributing  the  rewards  on  this  occasion,  the  jury  had 
set  the  highest  value  on  the  Diploma  of  Honour,  on  the  same  principle  as  was 
afterwards  followed  at  Venice.  An  understanding  was  further  arrived  at  for  the 
establishment  of  an  important  prize  to  bo  awarded  periodically  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Geographical  Societies  of  France.    It  was  announced  that  the  Publication 
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Committee  was  actiyely  preparing  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 

and  that  another  committee  was  about  to  take  into  consideration  a  proposition  for 

IcmndiDg  "  Geographical  Groups  ^  under  a  new  form,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  find 

other  premises  for  the  Society,  more  befitting  its  present  importance  and  development. 

— Notice  was  given  that  the  course  of  historical  and  military  geography,  as  well  as 

that  of  physical  and  commercial  geography,  would  recommence  at  the  usual  time. — 

A  letter,  dated  Yokohama,  August  26th,  was  read  from  M.  Michel,  a  member  of  the 

Society,  furnishing  some  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  economic  progress 

in  Japan,  and  the  disposition  of  Japanese  merchants  towards  Europeans. — The 

General  Secretary  afterwards  gave  a  sketch  of  recent  geographical  work.    The  most 

important  fact  alluded  to  was  the  journey  across  Africa  of  Dr.  Matteucci  and 

Lieutenant  Massari,  and  a  report  was  given  of  the  address  delivered  by  the  latter  at 

the  Tenioe  Congress,  in  which  it  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  have  had  more 

detaibd  particulars  regarding  the  orography  and  hydrography  of  the   countries 

traversed  by  the  expedition. — Reference  was  next  made  to  the  departure  of  the 

Upper  Niger  Topographical  Mission  and  Dr.  Bayol's  journey  to  Timbo,  in  the  Futa 

Jillon  highlands,  and  also  to  Mr.  Stanley's  and  M.  de  Brazza*s  work  in  West  Africa) 

tnd  Lieutenant  Delaporte*8  scientific  expedition  to  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. — The 

Gmenl  Secretary  made  some  remarks  on  the  great  loss  experienced  by  the  Society 

in  the  premature  death  of  M.  Henri  Bionne,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a 

vote  of  condolence  with  his  mother  was  unanimously  passed. — It  was  announce<l 

that  two  new  geographical  societies  had  been  formed  in  France,  the  one  at  Dijon  and 

the  other  at  Bourg. — M.  Ganeval  then  read  a  report  on  the  proceedings  at  the  Inter- 

Ditiooal  Congress  at  Venice,  dealing  successively  with  its  organisation,  principal 

labours,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Society,  especially  in  contributing  to  the 

rejection  of  a  resolution  which  had  a  tendency  to  separate  commercial  from  scientific 

geography.    He  also  spoke  of  the  splendid  fStes  given  by  the  City  of  Venice,  which 

had  voted  the  sum  of  6000/.  for  the  worthy  reception  of  its  guests. 

December    28th,    1881 :    General    Meeting.— M.  Louis   Desgrands, 

President,  delivered  his  annual  address,  the  first  part  of  which  dealt  with 
the  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice,  and  the  fourth  provincial 
Congress  of  French  Geographical  S«»cieties  held  at  Lyons  last  September.  With 
regard  to  a  proposition  made  by  his  Society  at  the  latter  for  the  establishment 
of  a  prize  to  be  periodically  awarded  in  the  name  of  all  the  GhK)graphical  Societies  of 
fVance,  M.  Desgrands  stated  that  it  had  been  determined  that  such  a  prize  should 
be  awarded  every  four  years  at  a  National  Congress,  and  by  the  Society  of  the  town 
in  which  such  Congress  met,  and  that  each  Society  should  contribute  towards  it  a 
one-hundredth  part  of  its  annual  revenue,  which  would  suffice  to  make  the  value  of 
the  prize  at  least  200?.  M.  Desgrands  afterwards  referred  to  several  matters  of  local 
interest,  and  in  conclusion  he  mentioned  that  during  the  year  seventy  new  members 
had  joined  the  Society,  which  in  the  same  period  had  lost  ten  membere  by  death  or 
resignation. 

OeograpMcal  Society  of  Marseilles.— November  26ih,  1881 :  M.  Alfbed 
Rabaui),  President,  in  the  Chair. — M.  Georges  Kevoil  again  *  addressed  the  Society 
on  the  subject  of  his  recent  scientific  expedition  to  Som&li-land.  On  the  present 
occasion  his  remarks  were  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  he  recounted 
a  number  of  anecdotes  regarding  his  journey  and  its  attendant  difiBcuIties,  going  over 
to  some  extent  the  same  ground  as  before.  He  exhibited  a  collection  of  Somdli  types 
which  he  had  photographed,  and  which  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  meeting. 
Generally  speaking,  the  SomSlis  arc  a  handsome  race,  whose  skin,  varying  in  colour 

♦  See  vol.  iii.  p.  571. 
So.  IL— Feb.  1882.]  i 
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from  black  to  bronze,  with  all  the  interme<1iate  shades,  does  not  lessen  the  nobility  of 
their  features.  Those  indicate  their  Indo-European  origin,  and  it  is  evident  that  Uiey 
are  related ^to  the  Abyssinians,  and  the  DanakU  and  Galla  tribes.  In  the  second  part 
of  his  address  M.  Revoil  put  forward  his  suggestion  that  a  white  colony,  possibly  of 
Egyptian,  Phcenician,  Greek,  or  Roman  origin,  coming  by  way  of  the  Ptolemies' 
canal,  had  settled  at  Cape  Aromates,  and  that  it  was  through  admixture  with  this 
that  the  features  of  the  aboriginal  races  had  obtained  their  present  cast.  According 
to  M.  Revoil,  the  Som&lis  of  the  present  day  are  only  Europeans  with  dark  skins ; 
and  at  any  rate  he  sees  in  them  an  evident  transition  from  the  negro  to  the  Cau- 
casian type.  M.  Revoil  finds  strong  arguments  in  support  of  his  views  in  the  idiom, 
arms,  dress,  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  Som&lis. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Oeographical  Knowledge  of  Africa, 
St.Panlo  de  Loanda.— December  1st,  1881:  Dr.  Josjfe  Battista  de  Oliveiba 
in  the  Cbair. — The  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  the  German 
traveller  Dr.  Buchner,*  on  his  return  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  After  some 
remarks  by  the  Chairman  expressive  of  the  Society's  desire  to  receive  Portuguese 
and  foreign  explorers  with  equal  cordiality.  Dr.  Buchner  gave  a  brief  account  of  his 
journey  to  the  Mwata  Yanvo's  capital  at  Mussumba,  where  he  spent  six  months, 
.and  of  the  route  followed  on  his  way  back  to  the  coast.  With  regard  to  the  hydro- 
graphic  system  of  the  river  Kassai,  Dr.  Buchner  remarked  that,  during  the  nine 
months  subsequent  to  his  leaving  Mussumba,  in  his  endeavours  to  push  north- 
wards, he  had  passed  the  rivers  Luiga,  Lulua,  Kahungula,  Ka^,  Luembe, 
Chihumbo,  Kikopa,  Luvo,  Luchiko,  Loangue,  Kuillo,  Kuengo,  Eoango,  Lui,  and 
Kuichi,  thirteen  of  which  he  crossed  in  canoes.  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
two,  all  these  rivers  have  parallel  and  northerly  courses.  In  this  respect  Dr. 
Buchner  fully  agrees  with  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  Herr  Schiitt,  as  to  the 
Kassai  water-system,  but  he  does  not  think  that,  even  after  it  has  received  all  its 
tributaries,  the  Kassai  can  be  in  any  way  compared  with  the  Lualaba.  Where  he 
passed  it  the  last  time,  in  8^  S.  lat.  in  the  dry  season,  the  Kassai  had  only  a  breadth 
of  394  feet,  and  a  depth  of  10  feet,  with  a  current  of  rather  less  than  two  miles.  In 
these  respects,  therefore,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Kwanza  at  Dondo,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  most  considerable  of  the  rivera  mentioned. 

New  Geographical  Society*— We  have  been  notified  of  the  formation  in 
January  of  a  Geographical  Society  at  Jena,  under  title  of  **  Geographische  Gesell- 
schaft  zu  Jena."  The  quarterly  MUtheilungen  of  this  Society,  of  which  the  first 
number  will  be  published  towards  the  end  of  March,  is  intended  to  form  a  centre 
for  the  results  of  the  geographical  and  ethnological  researches  of  missionaries  of  all 
nationalities. — Dr.  E.  E.  t^chmid.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  is  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  D.  Schafer  and 
Dr.  Fr.  Begel  are  the  Secretaries. 
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EUBOPE. 
Belle,  Henri— Trois  Ann^»es  en  Grdce.    Paris  (Hachette) :  1881,  12mo.,  pp.  413, 
map,  illustrations.    (JDulau :  price  3s.  6<i.) 

Ilic  author.  First  Secretary  at  the  French  Embassy,  records  his  experiences 
nnd  impressions  during  a  three  years'  residence  in  Greece.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  of  slight  geographical  interest. 

♦  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  370, 872. 
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CSTilley  A. — Les  Alpes  au  point  dc  vue  de  la  G^ograpliie  physique  et  de  la  G^logie. 
Toyages  photograj^quos  dans  la  Dan  phi  n6,  la  Savoie,  le  Nord  de  Tltalie,  la 
Sidsse,  ct  le  Tyrol.  Paris  (Rothschild) :  1882, 8vo.,  pp.  vii.  and  619,  heliographs, 
and  two  maps  in  separate  covers.    (Dulau :  price  21,  Ss.  dd.) 

The  author  has  for  ten  years  worked  with  the  camera  in  the  Alps,  and  his 
Tesulting  notes  on  the  application  of  photography  to  Physical  Geography  and 
Geology  have  appeared  in  the  *  Compt€s  Pendus '  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  186(M>9.  Papers  hy  him  on  the  same  subject  have  also  appeared 
in  the  publications  of  various  Continental  Alpine  associations.  He  here 
collects  his  experiences,  which  (to  avoid  repetition)  are  narrated  as  those  of  a 
single  journey,  commencing  at  Mont  Viso  in  Dauphind,  traversing  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Tyrol,  and  terminating  at  the  Gi-oss  Glockner. 

llie  body  of  the  work  consists  of  topographical,  physical,  and  geological 
details  of  the  country  on  the  various  specified  routes,  and  is  illustrated  by  four- 
teen heliographs  (from  the  author's  photographs)  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired ;  it  is  indeed  difiBcult  to  imagine  any  delineations  of  the  earth's  surface 
more  suitable  for  purposes  of  instniction,  so  far  as  the  Alpine  x^henomena  are 
concerned. 

l*he  easy  passes  of  the  Alps  are  summarised,  and  an  alohabetical  table  is 
given  of  the  geographical  positions  and  names  (with  altituaes)  referred  to  in 
the  book,  both  of  these  being  also  reproduced  in  more  portable  form,  attached 
to  one  of  the  maps.  A  catalogue  is  also  given  of  various  specimens  of  rock 
obtained  in  different  localities. 

The  maps  (scale  1 :  600,000)  are  of  the  whole  Alpine  region  discussed, 
taken  from  the  photographic  panoramas  of  the  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  and 
Austrian  Staffs,  and  show  the  stations  of  the  different  panoramas  selected,  and 
their  horizon  }x)undarics. 

Elton,   Charles. — Origins  of   English  History.     London    (Bernard    Quaritch): 
1882,  large  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  458,  maps.    Price  1 6».  8c?. 

The  author's  object  has  been  to  collect  the  best  and  earliest  evidence  as  to 
the  different  peoples  with  which  the  English  nation  in  any  of  its  branches  is 
connected  by  blood  and  descent ;  and  he  here  arranges  in  a  convenient  form 
what  is  known  of  the  history  of  our  country  from  the  obscure  ages  which 
preceded  the  Roman  invasions  to  the  time  of  our  acceptation  of  Christianity. 

Very  much,  especially  of  the  earlier  portion,  is  necessarily  occupied  with 
investigation  and  annotation  of  the  earliest  voyages  recorded  which  have  any 
reference  to  the  British  Isles ;  and  the  author,  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.,  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the  narrative  of  the  travels  of  Pytheas  from  Marseilles  round  the 
Spanish  coast  to  the  south  of  Britain,  his  visit  to  Germany  and  the  Baltic,  his 
famous  voyage  to  Thule,  and  his  return  to  Marseilles.  Then  follow  discussions 
on  the  early  Greek  geographical  romances  about  Britain,  and  references  to 
Posidonius,  Artemidorus,  and  the  other  Greek  explorers  who  followed  on  the 
track  of  Pytheas.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  mostly  historical  and  ethno- 
logical ;  but  it  contains  incidental  notices  of  a  topographical  nature. 

Quotations  (in  the  original  languages)  are  given  in  the  first  Appendix  in 
proof  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  geography  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe ;  and  the  second  Appendix  consists  of  a  valuable  chronological 
list  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  whom  references  are  made  in  the  work. 

There  are  ten  maps : — Spain,  the  World  of  the  Ancients,  Eastern  Europe, 
Gaul,  the  British  Isles,  and  Germany,  from  various  editions  of  Ptolemy ; 
Northern  Europe  from  Glaus  Magnus ;  South-Eastem  Britain  from  Peutinger's 
Tables ;  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet  from  Dugdale. 

Lenormant,  Francois. — La  Grande-Gr^.  Paysagea  et  Histoire.  Littoral  de  la 
Mer  lonienne.  Paris  (L^vy):  1881,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  vii.,  473,  and  466. 
(Dtdau :  price  12».) 

Although  chiefly  of  historical  and  archaeological  interest,  these  two  volumes 
contain  much  incidental  geography  and  topography  referring  to  the  ancient 
assemblage  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy,  formerly  known 
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ns  Magna  Grajcia.  Tarentum,  Metopontum,  Heraclea  and  Sir's,  Sybaris,  Thurii, 
IiOsciaDum,  the  towns  of  Pbiloctetes,  the  valley  of  Neaethus,  Crotona,  Cataciuni, 
and  Scylacium,  and  their  modem  equivalents,  with  actual  and  intermediate 
conditions,  are  discussed  in  separate  chapters. 

Bae,  Edward.— The  White  Sea  Peninsula,  a  Journey  in  Russian  Lapland  and 
Karelia.  London  (Murray):  1881,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  347,  map  in  cover,  etchings, 
w<K)dcuts  [no  Index].     Price  15«. 

The  author's  route  was  from  Yardo  to  Kola  and,  after  an  excursion  up  the 
T(iloma  to  the  Nuot  Lake,  round  the  Lapland  coast  to  Kusomen  on  the  south, 
from  which  point  he  crossed  the  White  Sea  to  Solovetsky  and  Kem,  following 
the  Karelian  coast  northwards  and  returning  to  Kola  by  the  Imandra  Lake. 
He  also  ascended  the  Ponoi  until  stopped  by  ice,  and  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  of  that  little-known  river,  with  a  journal  kept  by  an  intelligent 
peasant  whom  he  induced  to  make  the  overland  passage  from  Varzuga  to  Lake 
Sergozcro  and  thence  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ponoi,  following  it  to  its  mouth. 
The  map  illustrating  all  the  region  traversed  is  from  the  October  No.  of  our 
'  Proceedings '  for  1880,  ^\»ith  some  few  additions. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  by  Mr.  Kae  to  linguistic  subjects,  and  he 
gives  a  vocabulary  of  20  pages  in  English,  Samoyede,  Russian-Lapp,  and  Russian, 
with  various  legends  and  tales.  Some  minerals  observed  are  also  recorded  iu 
the  Appendix,  which  contains  a  list  with  localities  of  flowers  seen  in  Russian 
Lapland,  and  of  birds  observed  in  the  Kola  Peninsula  and  Karelia,  and  between 
Enara  Lake,  the  Tdloma,  and  Mutke  GQba. 

ASIA. 
Hatton,  Joseph.—"  The  New  Ceylon,"  being  a  Sketch  of  British  North  Borneo, 
or  Sabah.     From  official  and  other  exclusive  sources  of  information.    London 
(Chapman   &   Hall,   Limited):    1881,   cr.   8vo.,   pp.  209,  maps,   frontispiece. 
Price  6ff. 

Mr.  Hatton  has  here  given  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  (now  chartered) 
British  North  Ik)rneo  Association,  and  its  acquisition  of  the  territory  of 
Sabah  in  Northern  Borneo,  of  which  a  preliminary  account  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Dent,  one  of  the  Directors,  in  his  observations  on  Mr.  W.  M. 
Crocker's  "  Notes  on  Sarawak  and  Northern  Borneo,"  published  in  our  *  Pro- 
c^iings'  for  1881  (p.  206).  He  has  also  extracted  from  the  works  of  Brooke, 
Wallace,  St.  John,  Burbidge,  Moor,  ]3ock,  and  others,  such  points  as  ap- 
peared to  bear  on  the  subject;  but  the  chief  interest  in  his  compilation  is 
in  his  extensive  quotations  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Dobree,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Piyer  (the  Resident  of  Sandakan),  and  Mr.  F.  Witti,  originally  printed  for 
])rivate  circulation  (and  for  copies  of  which,  with  accompanying  tracing  « f 
Mr.  Witti's  map,  the  Library  is  indebted  to  the  courtes<y  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Dent). 

Mr.  Dobree's  reports  were  chiefly  on  the  suitability  of  the  land  which  ho 
examined  in  1878  for  planting  Coffea  arahica;  on  the  west  coast,  he  went  up 
the  Pa  par  river  to  the  Gallamuttai  and  Leemai,  and  pros^^ected  the  land  about 
Tampussuk  and  Pandassan,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ginambur ;  on  the  east,  he 
vi«iteil  Sanddkan  Bay  and  the  country  round  the  harbour,  going  a  short 
distance  up  the  Kinabatangan  and  Sea-Galley-Hood  rivers,  'i  hese  preliminary 
operations  were  from  June  to  September  1878. 

Mr.  Pryer's  Report  is  the  Diary  of  a  trip  up  the  Kinabatangan  in  Febniary 
1881,  for  150  miles  further  than  it  had  ever  been  ascended  by  any  Jluroixjan. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day  he  reached  the  first  of  the  true  villages  of 
the  interior,  having  jiassed  through  a  depopulated  country,  unattractive  in 
appearance,  being  chietiy  interminable  forest,  but  presenting  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  sago,  sugar-cane,  and  other  tropical  products. 
Three  villages  only  were  seen  during  300  miles.  Once  fairly  among  the 
natives  of  the  interior,  all  this  was  changed,  houses  and  clearings  being  seen 
close  together,  with  rarely  more  than  half  a  mile  between  one  campong  and  the 
next.    Imbok,  the  furthest  point,  was  reached  on  4th  March  ;  here  Mr.  Pryer 
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was  well  ri'ceivcd,  and  fouod  many  plantat'ons,  bouses,  fruit-trees,  &c. ;  the 
larger  mammals  were  also  apparently  abundant,  tbougb  all  animal  life  bad 
been  very  scarce  on  the  road.  The  country  as  a  whole  was  flat,  but  the 
horizon  to  its  north  was  bounded  by  a  bold  range  apparently  over  2000  feet 
high  and  20  miles  long. 

Mr.  Witti*s  diaries  relate  to  his  excursions  from  Marudu  Bay,  in  the  north 
of  the  territory,  to  Papar,  round  the  eastern  slopes  of  Kinabalu,  in  November 
and  December  1880,  and  to  Sanddkan  in  May  and  June  last.  In  the  first,  he 
corrects  some  errors  in  the  Admiralty  chart  referring  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sekuati,  and  describes  an  escape  of  liquid  petroleum  from  the  bed  of  the 
Kurina,  near  the  common  mouth  of  that  river  and  the  Sekuati.  Springs  of 
this  mineral  oil  were  foimd  at  low  water,  with  other  indications  of  a  producing 
area  some  80  square  yards  in  extent ;  and  the  material  is  at  once  available  for 
steam  fuel.  Striking  south  down  the  Bongon  river,  it  was  observtd  that  a 
former  visit  had  had  the  effect  of  restoring  confidence  among  the  Dusuns  (the 
<le:jcendants  of  the  aborigines),  so  that  traffic  was  materially  increase<l.  Mr. 
Witti  incidentally  records  his  belief  tliat  no  Chinese  colonies  over  existed  in 
the  very  north  of  Borneo,  in  spite  of  the  generally  rfcoived  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  From  Mumus  (where  on  the  former  visit  Mr.  Witti  had  turned 
westwards  along  the  Kinorom),  new  ground  was  entered  upon,  the  range  being 
crossed  that  runs  from  Mount  Tambuyokon  to  the  north-east.  Here,  near 
Moroli,  the  country  hidden  from  the  west  by  the  mass  of  Kinabalu  was  first 
revealed,  the  mountain  being  found  to  be  bordered  by  a  high  range  to  the 
north-east,  in  which  direction  it  is  itself  evidently  impracticable,  though  appear- 
ing from  the  north  to  be  a  gentle  slo^x:.  Continuing  south  and  south-west,  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Kinabalu  range,  and  crossing  various  affluents  of  the 
Sugut,  Mr.  Witti  was  in  the  portion  of  his  route  between  Koligan  and  Danao 
compelled  to  investigate  the  lake-problem,  as  his  track  had  practically  cut  into  the 
hypothetical  area  hitherto  occupied  by  Lake  Kinabalu  on  our  maps.  The  northern 
Dusuns  had  always  spoken  of  an  extensive  place  in  the  interior  round  which  many 
villages  were  scattered,  and  called  Danao,  a  word  signifying  nothing  to  thcm,thouga 
it  means  "Lake"  in  Malay  (for  which  the  Dusun  equivalent  is  " Linatong *'). 
They,  however,  denied  the  existence  of  any  sheet  of  water  on  which  canoes 
could  be  paddled.  But  on  the  present  journey,  after  leaving  Moroli,  Mr.  Witti 
heard  of  a  lake  in  the  mountains  between  Koligan  and  Danao,  to  which 
evidently  much  superstitious  dread  attached,  but  which,  on  his  being  taken  to 
it,  proved  to  be  a  meadow  in  an  overgrown  wood,  perhaps  becoming  a  pond 
bometimes.  Some  possible  vague  report  of  this,  and  the  error  as  to  the  Malay 
word  "  Danao,"  are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  originated  the  geographical 
error  now  set  right.  Danao  itself,  taking  its  name  from  its  central  village,  is  r» 
remarkable  plain,  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  an  oasis  in  a  huge  virgin  forest, 
entirely  surrounded  by  mountains ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Manzanalmn  in  the 
north  and  the  Linogu  (said  to  be  one  of  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
Kinabatan^n)  in  the  south,  and  is  partly  converted  into  a  swamp  during 
heavy  floods,  its  whole  surface  being  a  rich  black  mould.  On  its  skirts  are  six 
vilLoges,  and  it  supports  about  1200  people  (formerly  head  hunters),  who  grow 
sago  and  tapioca  besides  the  usual  rice,  and  also  rear  goats. 

From  Kiawawi,  south  of  the  Linogu,  Mr.  Witti's  route  was  more  or  less 
westwards.  From  this  point  he  saw  the  peak  of  Mentaix)k  bearing  north-east, 
asserted  by  the  Dusuns  to  be  higher  than  Kinabalu.  Various  streams  running 
south  and  east  were  crossed,  and  mountain-ridges  (some  3200  feet  high),  not 
belonging  to  the  Kinabalu  system,  but  mther  groui)ed  round  some  stock  to  the 
south-east  of  it,  evidently  the  Menldpok. 

Many  villages  were  passed,  the  inhabitants  of  which  cultivate  rice,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  betel  palms ;  near  Pinowantei,  in  the  Paras  district,  small  bamlnx) 
aqueducts  were  used  for  irrigation  i)ur|X)se8,  and  buff*aloes  were  i eared  for  food, 
the  plough  not  being  known.  At  Lampada,  a  little  further  west,  Kinabalu 
assumes  its  most  imposing  as]x;ct,  and  Mr.  Witti  observes  that  the  Dusuns  of 
i'inuruk  are  reported  to  ascend  it  occasionally  from  their  side,  on  the  south-east. 
A  descent  from  the  tangled  mountain  mass  through  which  the  road  had  led  for 
a  wiek  brought  the  traveller  to  Tambunan  on  the  southerly  flowing  Sonsurou, 
the  valley  ol  which  was  ascended  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  4700  feet 
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high  ridge  separating  it  from  the  Papar  drainage  area.  The  Papar  itself,  here 
a  mere  noisy  hrooklet,  hut  rapidly  widening  in  a  tortuous  course  and  houldered 
up  so  as  to  form  many  rapids,  cascades,  and  shallows,  was  followed  to  the 
western  coast,  partly  on  rafts  and  not  without  dangerous  episodes.  Ahout 
55  miles  of  its  course  were  tmced ;  its  navigahility  ceases  16  miles  from  the 
mouth,  from  which  the  last  dangerous  rapid  is  some  20  miles  distant.  It  can 
by  no  means  he  called  an  outlet  for  the  rich  district  of  Tamhunan,  whose  people 
are  called  *'  Great  Dyaks  "  and  rather  avoided  by  traders. 

Mr.  Witti*s  second  journey  above  referred  to  was  jierhaps  of  less  interest  than 
the  first.  Starting  again  from  Marudu  Bay,  he  turned  cast  from  Bongon, 
and  after  croening  the  Bengkoka,  pursued  a  more  or  less  southerly  route, 
paralld  to  that  of  the  eanier  part  of  his  first  journey,  and  coming  very 
near  it  at  Lansat  on  the  Moroli.  Indiarubber  and  guttapercha  trees  were 
frequently  met  with,  sugar-cane  was  foUnd  to  attain  an  extraordmary  thickness, 
much  beeswax  was  to  be  had,  and  there  were  frequent  indications  of  other 
sources  of  profitable  cultivation.  No  "  Mount  Kaidangan  "  was  found,  though 
the  party  travelled  over  its  supposed  position  near  Paliu :  Mr.  Witti  is  unable 
to  guess  what  is-  intended  by  this  peak,  and  observes  that  there  is  a  rivulet, 
Kaindangan,  discharging  itself  north  of  Paitan.  Mentdpok,  which  on  the 
former  journey  seemed  one  peak  only,  being  viewed  "  end  on,'*  was  now  found 
to  consist  of  three  pinnacles,  and  was  thought  not  to  equal  Einabalu  in  height. 
The  position  of  the  latter  mountain,  moreover,  is  stated  to  be  five  miles  more  to 
S.8.E.  than  where  it  now  stands  on  the  A<lmiralty  chart:  the  top  is  not  a 
pinnacle,  as  thereon  appears,  but  an  almost  uniform  height  of  four  to  five  miles 
in  extent.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  hydrography  of  the  Sugat, 
which  is  apparently  navigable  even  in  a  season  of  comparative  drought  from 
200  to  250  miles  from  the  sea. 

From  Lansat  Mr.  Witti  continued  south  by  the  Moroli  and  Mangitam  to 
the  ridge  (2650  foet)  called  Derigi  dividing  the  drainage  areas  of  the  Sugut 
and  Liuogu  systems,  following  the  latter  eastwards  to  Punguh.  This  river  is 
I  doubtless  the  upper  course  of  the  Labuk,  and  it  has  no  rapids  that  would 
interrupt  it  as  a  practicable  road  to  the  centre  of  tne  Company^s  Territory.  It 
receives  a  fork  called  Kagibangan  on  its  right  bank  west  of  the  117th  meridian, 
and  is  itself  called  Kuananan  above  this  junction.  At  Punguh,  the  sick  men  of 
the  expedition  were  sent  down  the  Linogu  to  the  coast,  which  they  ultimately 
reached  in  safety,  and  Mr.  Witti  with  the  remainder  dragged  his  canoes  over 
the  waterehed  between  the  Linogu  and  Koun  Koun  (4  miles,  about  180  feet 
high,  through  an  old  (orest),  following  the  latter  rivulet  till  it  changes  its  name 
to  Lukan  and  tiows  into  the  Kinabatangan  above  Sehangan.  Much  personal 
hardship  and  risk  were  incurred  from  rapids  and  bad  weather,  the  canoes  being 
often  capsized,  and  nearly  everything  lost.  Mr.  Witti  commenced  a  further 
exploration  across  country  in  the  direction  of  the  Siboku,  but  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it,  and  returned  in  tlio  steam-launch  which  had  ascended  the  river 
from  Elopura  to  Sebanuan. 

Some  further  details  of  interest  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Hatton,  whose  useful 
little  book  is  illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  Kinabalu  from  a  drawing  by  Lord 
Elphinstone,  a  general  Old  World  chart  showinj^  relative  situation  and  sixe  of 
Borneo,  charts  of  Ambong  Bay,  Gaya  Bay,  Sanddkan  Harboiu*  and  Kudat 
Harbour,  and  a  map  of  Borneo  (scale  45  miles  to  the  inch),  having  special 
reference  to  the  Company's  Territory. 

It  should  be  observed  that  by  an  accident  in  colouring  the  latter  map,  the 
island  Cagayan  Sulu  on  the  7th  parallel,  to  the  north-east,  has  been  erroneously 
made  to  appear  as  if  belonging  to  British  North  Borneo. 

Jennings,  SamueL— My  Visit  to  the  Goldfields  in  the  South-East  Wynaad. 
London  (Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited):  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  82,  map,  illustrations. 
Price  5». 

The  author,  Secretary  to  two  Indian  Gold  Mining  Companies,  gives  a  slight 
sketch  of  his  personal  experiences  during  a  recent  official  visit  to  the  auriferous 
district  of  the  South-East  Wynaad,  of  the  richness  of  which  he  is  convinced,  so 
much  so,  as  to  consider  that  his  little  book  will  have  a  value  as  showing  the 
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cnn«\ition9  of  the  country  before  they  are  completely  changed,  as,  like  Colorado, 
Califoniia,  and  Australia,  he  considers  they  must  be. 

The  engravings  (from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot)  are  remarkably  good.  The 
map  (scale  2  inches  to  the  mile,  but  inverted  as  printed)  shows  the  |X>sitions  and 
boondaries  of  the  chief  gold  estates. 

J^yi^a^llj  Henry.— TTirough   Siberia.     London  (Sampson  Low  ^  Co.):  1882, 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  xviii.  &  391,  xii.  &  404,  maps,  illustrations.    Price  IL  lOt. 

The  author,  after  considerable  personal  experience  in  visiting  prisons  and 
Iiospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  European  continent  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
trilniting  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  made  a  six  weeks*  tour  in  Russia  in 
1878  with  the  like  object,  journeying  from  St  Petersbui^  to  Moscow,  Jaroslav, 
Vologda,  and  Arehangel ;  and  in  April  1879  (instigated  in  the  first  instance  by 
a  Finnish  correKpondent)  he  started  once  more  with  the  intention  of  extending 
his  operations  throughout  Siberia.  The  requisite  Ministerial  permission  and 
uffidal  and  other  introductions) were  obtained  with  unexpected  ease;  and 
Mr.  Lansdell  speaks  with  unreserved  gratitude  and  acknowledgment  for  the 
kindly  aid  extended  to  him  by  the  Russian  authorities.  He  here  gives  the 
results  of  his  own  travels,  incorporating  therewith  much  available  and  trust- 
worthy published  information,  so  that  his  two  volumes  practically  contain  a 
description  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  At  the  end  of  the  work  he  gives 
(Appendix  G,  pp.  330-386)  a  Bibliography  of  Siberia,  and  List  of  works  and 
papers  consulted  or  referred  to,  containing  121  references  (which,  however,  has 
little  pretension  beyond  literature  in  English,  containing  but  four  works  in 
Russian,  and  omitting  such  papers  as  those  by  Hofmann,  Radde,  Schmidt, 
Meinshausen  and  others,  in  Baer  und  Helmersen's  **  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  des 
nissischen  Reiches  **). 

Tlie  chief  results  of  Mr.  Lansdeirs  work  have  already  appeared  in  various 
periodicals,  and  the  author  has  also  read  a  paper  on  its  subject  before  Section  E  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea ;  but  the  more  extended 
and  detailed  narrative  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  acceptable.  His  route  may  be 
brie6y  indicated  as  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  Kasan,  Perm,  Ekaterinburg, 
Tobolsk,  Troitz,  Tomsk,  Barnaul,  Marinsic,  Krasnoyarsk,  Irkutsk,  Eiakhta, 
Chita,  down  the  Amur  from  Nertchinsk  to  Nikolaievsk,  thence  returning  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  to  Khabarovka,  and  following  the  Ussuri  south- 
wards to  Lake  Khanka  and  Vladivostok,  from  which  point  he  returned  home 
vi&  Japan  and  San  Francisco,  after  a  journey  round  the  world  of  some  25,500 
miles,  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  His  work  contains  much  incidental  detail 
likely  to  be  of  practical  utility  to  other  travellers,  apart  from  its  special  philan- 
thropic and  economical  aspects  and  the  convenience  of  its  collected  descriptive 
matter.  The  observations  on  the  various  races  met  with,  especially  in  tho 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  journey,  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  are  the 
accounts  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

1'he  work  is  illustrated  by  two  maps  on  a  necessarily  small  scale,  showing 
the  author*8  route  and  the  distribution  of  nationalities  and  tribes  in  Siberia — 
and  filty-six  illustrations  (some  Irom  photographs). 

Fhillipps-Wolley,  Clive. — Sport  in  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus.  London  (Bentley)  : 
1881,  8vo.,  pp.  370  [no  Index].    Price  14». 

The  author,  late  British  Vice-Consul  at  Kertch,  in  his  account  of  sporting 
adventures,  gives  much  useful  information  on  the  products  and  ])rcsent  condition 
of  the  countries  in  which  he  travelled.  The  Crimean  portion  is  nominal,  the 
chief  experiences  being  in  the  Caucasus,  along  the  telegraph  line  at  Ekatcrinodar 
in  the  north-west,  and  from  Tifiis  to  the  Lesghian  mountains,  the  Caspian  being 
reached  at  Lenkoran. 

Potanin,  0.  H.  —  Otcherki  S^vero-Za^Mdnoi  Mongolii.  Resultiti  Puteshcstvia, 
ispolnennago  v  1876-1877  godakh  po  iwruchcniu  Imperatorskago  Russkago  Geo- 
graphicheska^o  Obetchestva.  Yiipusk  I.,  Dnevnik  Puteshcstvia  i  Matcriali  dlia 
phizichcskoi  Geographii  i  Topographii  S.  Z.  Mongolii ;  pp.  xvi.  &  425,  map,  plates. 
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Viipusk  IL,  Materiali  Ethnogr.iphichcskie ;  pp.  181  &  87,  plates.     St.  Petersburg 
(Russian  Geographical  Society) :  1881,  2  vols.  Svo.     Price  3  roubles. 

Under  the  first  general  title,  'Sketches  of  North- Western  Mongolia,' 
M.  Potanin  gives  the  results  of  bis  journeys  in  1876-77  in  the  border-lands  of 
llussia  and  China.  Vol.  I.  contains  bis  diary  from  post  Zaisan,  the  starting- 
imnt  of  his  expedition,  to  Kobdo,  then  to  Hami,  Uliassutai,  Kossogol,  Ulan- 
goma,  bock  to  Kobdo,  and  return  to  Russian  territory  at  Koshagatch.  Besides 
tlie  general  description  of  the  route,  with  the  physical  geography  and  topography, 
there  are  notices  on  Lieutenant  Raffailofs  march  route  from  (Jlangoma  to  Kosh- 
agatch, his  astronomical  observations  for  longitude  with  deduced  positions  east 
of  Greenwich,  barometrical  determinations  for  altitudes  in  Mongolia,  a  list  of 
birds  collected  by  Potanin,  topographical  details,  reference  key  to  the  map, 
&c  The  map  accompanying  this  volume  is  based  on  Lieutenant  Rafiailofs 
astronomical  ohservations,  and  gives  the  heights,  besides  showing  distinctly  the 
territorial  tribal  divisions.  Vol.  IL  is  devoted  to  the  ethnographical  materials 
collected  by  M.  Potanin  during  his  two  years'  wanderings  among  tribes  of 
'i'urkish  and  Mongol  race  inhabiting  North-western  Mongolia.  They  include 
antiquarian  remains,  religious  customs  and  beliefs,  legendJs,  &c.,  with  index, 
illustrations,  and  appendices. 

Beclus,  l^lisee.—  Nouvelle  Gdographie  Universelle.  La  Terre  et  les  Hommes, 
Vol.  Vn.  L*Asio  Orientale.  Paris  (Bachette) :  [1882],  large  8vo.,  pp.  884, 
maps,  plates.    {Dulau  :  price  IZ.  2«.  6d,) 

The  magnum  opus  of  this  distinguished  author,  commenced  in  1876,  has  now 
reached  the  second  volume  of  its  Asian  portion  (Europe  taking  the  first  five 
vols.),  which  discusses  the  Chinese  Empire,  Corea,  and  Japan.  It  is  continued 
on  the  same  scheme  as  its  predecessors,  recourse  being  had  to  ])hotograpbic 
representations  wherever  available,  and  prominent  features  of  physical  geography 
being  as  before  illustrated  by  frequent  outline  maps  in  the  text.  The  large 
coloured  maps  are : — Turkistan  (sciile  1  :  5,000,000),  Russian  Asia  and  Chinese 
Turkey  (1  :  15,000,000),  Peking  and  environs  (1  :  400,000),  Mouth  of  tbc 
Yang-tse  (1  :  1,060,000),  Canton  and  vicinity  (1  :  870,000),  the  Bay  of  Osaka 
(1  : 1,600,000),  and  Tokio  and  its  bay  (I  :  535,000). 

Saulcy,  r.  de.— Jerusalem.  Paris  (Morel) :  1882,  imp.  8vo.,  pp.  336,  plan  and 
illustrations.    (Williams  ib  Norgate :  "price  lis,) 

A  profusely  and  excellently  illustrate  work  on  the  topography,  history, 
architecture,  &c.,  of  the  Holy  City,  on  the  study  of  which  M.  de  Saulcy  bas 
long  been  occupied. 

Sefer  Nameh. — ^Relation  du  Voyage  de  Nassiri  Khosrau  en  Syrie,  en  Palestine, 
en  Egypte,  en  Arabic  et  en  Perse,  pendant  les  Anndes  de  THdgire  437-444  (1035- 
1042).  Publid,  traduit  et  aunote  }iar  Charles  Scheler.  Paris  (Leroux):  1881, 
Irtrge  8vo.,  pp.  Iviii.,  348,  and  97  Arabic.  Illumiuatious.  ([Villiams  &  Norgate: 
price  \l.  Is.) 

Forms  Vol.  I.  of  the  2nd  series  of  Publications  de  Tl^cole  des  Langues 
Orientalcs  Vivantes.  M.  Schefer  in  the  preface  compares  the  various  recorded 
IMirticulars  concerning  Nassiri  Kljosrau  and  his  life  and  works,  and  enters  at 
some  length  upon  various  matters  connected  with  that  writer  of  interest  to 
Orientalists.  The  IkkIv  of  the  work  contains  much  tojiographical  detail  as  well 
as  descriptions  of  hibtorical  importance. 

AFRICA. 

Choisy,  AngUSte. — Le  Sahara.  Souvenirs  d'une  Mission  k  Goleah.  Paris  (Plon)  : 
1881, 12mo.,  pp.  290,  map.    (  Williams  &  Norgate:  price  3«.) 

The  author,  an  engineer,  was  employed  by  the  French  Government  during 
the  winter  of  1879-1880  on  the  survey  of  the  proposed  railway  for  connecting 
Algeria  with  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  which  terminated  so  disastrously  for  Colonel 
Flatters  and  his  iMirty.    The  route  taken  was  from  Laguat  southwards  to  the 
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oasis  of  £l-Goleah,  thea  north-east  towards  Wargla,  traversing  the  Wady-Kir 
from  south  to  north,  and  finally  reaching  Biskra,  'iliis  r^on  is  shown  on  a 
small  mapL 

Vftehtigal,  Dr.  Ouetav. — ^Sah&r&  nnd  Sdd&n.  Ergebnisse  sechsjahrigcr  Reisen  in 
Afrika.  Zweiter  TheiL  Berlin  (Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung :  Parey) :  1881, 
8vo^  pp.  790,  maps,  illustrations.    (  Williams  A  Norgate :  price  1/.) 

The  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  I.  (noticed  in 
our  'Proceedings'  for  1879,  p.  610)  have  not  produced  an  English  transla- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  author's  scientific  standing  an<l  the  thorough  character  of 
his  work. 

llie  present  volume  contains  the  following  books  or  sections,  continuing 
those  in  Vol.  I. :— (4)  The  journey  to  Kanem  and  Borku,  (5)  The  Lake  Chad 
region,  (6)  The  journey  to  BagirmL 

The  4th  lx)ok  contains  chapters  descriptive  of  (1)  the  author's  visit  in  1871 
to  the  Solim&n  tribe  north-east  of  Lake  Chad,  with  account  of  their  history  and 
present  condition ;  (2)  his  journey  in  the  K&nera  country,  east  of  and  close  to 
the  Lake;  (3)  his  journey  north-east  to  Borkik,  south  of  Tibesti ;  ^4)  his  stay 
of  nearly  four  months  in  Bork(i ;  (5)  Borkft  and  its  inhabitants ;  (6)  the  land 
and  race  of  the  Baele,  at  Knnedi,  south-east  of  Borkft,  and  not  visited  by 
Dr.  Nachtigal;  (7)  tribal  distribution  and  other  ethnological  matters  in  the 
eastern  Sahara;  and  (8)  his  return  journey  to  K&nem,  which  was  reached 
at  the  end  of  November,  by  a  route  somewliat  east  of  the  former  one. 

llie  5th  book  contaius  details  of  (l)  Dr.  Nachtigal's  journey  in  south- 
eastern K&nem  to  Ngiiri  and  Mondo ;  (2)  his  return  to  Eiika  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Lake ;  (3)  the  K&nem  region  and  its  inhabitants ;  (4)  Lake  Chad 
iind  its  insular  population  ;  (5)  Bomd  and  its  history,  with  (B)  its  people  and 
their  ethnological  peculiarities,  and  (7)  its  climate  and  diseases. 

Book  6  describes  the  jouruey  in  1872  from  Bomii  to  the  Bagirmi  country, 
south-east  of  Chad,  along  the  eastern  branch  (Ba  Busso)  of  the  Shari.  It  con- 
tains (1)  details  of  the  route,  &c.,  to  Kotoko,  south  of  the  lake ;  (2)  of  the 
Logt»n  region,  above  the  fork  of  the  Shari ;  (3)  the  journey  to  Bagirmi,  as  far 
as  Mafalin  in  Kuang,  on  the  Shari ;  (4,  5,  and  6)  a  journey  south  of  the  river 
in  the  train  of  the  ex-king  Abil  Sekkin,  whom  he  found  in  the  Gaberi  district, 
south  of  Somrai,  and  in  whose  company  he  was  for  some  four  months  compelled 
to  make  personal  experience  of  the  horrors  of  slave  hunting,  during  expeditions 
as  £Eur  to  the  south  as  Gundi  in  Tummok,  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Shari ;  (7  and  8)  an  account  of  Bagirmi,  its  ethnical  surroundings,  and 
history ;  and  (9)  the  return  to  Bomti,  and  arrival  again  at  Kuka  early  iu 
September  1872. 

ITiere  remains,  therefore,  to  be  describe<l  the  journey  east  to  Wadai  in  1873, 
the  exploration  ol  the  hydrography  of  Dar  Banda  to  the  south,  and  the  return 
to  Europe  in  1874  through  Dar  Fur,  with  the  accumulation  of  scientific 
material  during  the  author's  lengthy  stay  in  those  regions.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  concise  account  of  the  results  of  the  various  expeditions  descril)ed 
in  the  volume  now  under  notice  was  given  by  Dr.  Nachtigal  in  a  paper  read 
l>efore  Section  E  of  the  British  Association  at  Brititol  in  1875,  and  reproduced 
with  a  sketch  map  in  vol.  xlvi.  of  our  'Journal.' 

The  above-mentioned  contents  sufliciently  indicate  the  main  scope  of  the 
author's  observations,  which  were  esjiecially  devoted  to  the  ethno;:5raphical, 
historical,  and  linguistic  aspects  of  the  litile-knowu  country  m  which  he  passed 
so  many  years.  This  work  must  necessarily  remain  the  standard  authority  on 
the  Chad  and  its  hydrography,  as  well  as  lor  the  general  geography  and  much 
special  topography  of  a  large  part  of  the  south-central  Sahara.  The  map  of  the 
Chad  region  (scale  1:2,000,000)  accompanying  this  volume  gives  a  great 
number  of  names  and  indications  of  physical  features  round  the  lake  and  in  the 
Bagirmi  country,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the  journey  to  Wadai,  from  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazai  (the  cxrcasional  outlet  of  the  lake  to  the  north- 
east) through  Fitri  to  Bulala.  The  route  to  Borkd  was  sho>\'n  on  the  map  %vith 
volume  i.    Besides  this,  there  are  th'ee  ethnographical  maps  of  BomO,  Tubu, 
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and  K&nem  (with  the  Chad   islands  and   Rihr-el-Ghaz&l),  on  which  the 
distribution  of  the  various  tribes  and  races  is  shown  by  colours. 

The  volume  concludes  with  reprodactions  and  translations  of  letters,  &c.» 
from  Mohammed  eU Amin  el  K&remi,  and ,  meteorological  tables  containing 
observations  from  Aug.  1870  to  Feb.  1873,  made  at  the  various  localities ,above 
specified. 

Oliphant,  Laurence. — ^The  Land  of  Khcmi.  Up  and  down  the  Middle  Nile. 
Loudon  (Blackwood):  1882,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  260,  illustrations  [no  Index].  Price 
10«.  6d. 

Keprinted  from  articles  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  discussing  the  Fayum 
(the  ancient  Arsinoite  Nome),  the  Labyrinth  and  Lakes,  with  special  reference 
to  the  ancient  artificial  hydrography  of  Lake  Mccris,  and  an  account  of  some 
excavations  at  Isembheb. 

AMERICA. 

Hesse-Wartegg,  Ernst  yon.— Mississlppi-Fahrten.  Hcisebilder  aus  dem  ameri- 
kanischcn  Siiden  (1879-1681).  Leipzig  (Ueissner) :  1881, 8vo.,  pp.  354,  illustrations. 
(  Williams  &  Norgate  :  price  8».) 

Chtcfi}''  refers  to  the  present  aspects  of  the  cotton-producing  area. 

Hargry,  Pierre.— 'M^moires  et  Documents  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  des  Origines 
Fran9ai8es  des  Pays  d'Outre-Mer.  D^uvertes  et  jfitablissements  des  Fran^ais 
dans  rOuest  et  dans  le  Sud  do  I'Am^rique  Septentrionale  (1694-1703).  Vol  IV. 
Paris  (Maisonncuve) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  kxii.  &  653,  portrait     (Dulau  :  price  12s.) 

llie  secondary  title  of  this  4th  part  of  the  interesting  geographico-historical 
work  of  which  the  first  3  vols,  are  noticed  in  our  •  Proceedings  for  1879,  pp. 
285  and  286,  is : — "  Ddcouverte  par  Mer  des  bouches  du  Mississippi  et  ^tablisse- 
ments  de  Lemoyne  d'lberville  sur  le  Golfe  du  Mexique  (1694-1703)  " ;  and  the 
volume  continues  the  account  of  the  French  discoveries  and  settlements  in 
North  America  after  the  death  of  De  la  8alle.  The  chief  interest  is  political  and 
historical,  but  chapters  2-6  contain  the  first  voyage  of  D'lberville  (of  whom  an 
excellent  portrait  is  given),  including  his  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  by  sea,  and  establishment  uf  a  military  post  in  the  Bay  of  Bitoxi 
(165;>8-1699);  chapters  7-10  comprise  his  second  voyage,  in  which  he  ascended 
the  river  to  Natchez,  established  tort  Maurepas,  and  discovered  the  Red  River 
(1699-1700) ;  and  chapters  12-14,  his  third  voyage,  with  the  foundation  of 
Mobile  (1701-1702).  Justificatory  and  explanatory  documents  (some 
historically  new)  are  added  to  the  text. 

Orozco  y  Berra.  Kannel. — Apuntcs  para  la  Historla  de  la  Geografia  en  Mexico. 
Mexico  (De  Leon) :  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  503. 

A  sketch  of  Mexican  history  and  geography  from  1506.  Chapters  IV.  and  V., 
pp.  20-59,  contain  sixty-five  bibliogiaphical  notices  on  the  cartography  of  early 
America ;  and  Chapters  VI.  to  VIII.  discuss  various  ancient  atlases  and  charts, 
comparing  them  with  modern  maps.  The  development  of  the  State  both 
geographically  and  politically  is  described  according  to  the  chronological  order 
of  events;  and  special  attention  is  drawn  to  recent  official  work  in  this 
direction. 

ARCTIC. 
Kordenskiold,  A.  E.— The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  round  Asia  and  Europe,  &c. 
London  (Macro illan)  :  1881,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

In  the  notice  of  this  work  on  p.  64  of  the  present  volume  of  *  Proceedings,' 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  apparent  fact  that  it  contained  no  Index. 
Baron  Nordenskiold  having  informed  the  writer  of  this  Bibliography  that  his 
own  copy  at  least  possessed  that  important  adjunct,  aj)plication  has  been  made 
to  the  publishers  for  an  explanation,  and  a  reply  has  iSsen  received  that,  being 
bound  t<)  insue  the  work  at  a  certain  date,  and  the  Index  not  being  ready,  some 
copies  wei*e  published  without  it.     This  want  has  been  supplied  in  tlie 
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indiyidnal  instance  by  them ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  no 
reference  in  the  table  of  Contents  to  the  existence  of  an  Index,  and  that 
the  revievr  of  the  work  in  the  Athenceum  especially  drew  attention  to  the  want 
of  one. 

GENERAL. 

Dein  und  Thome. — ^Die  Erde  und  ihr  organisches  Leben.  £in  gcographisches 
Hausbuch.  VoL  II.  Thier-  und  Pflanzen-Gteographie.  Nach  der  gegenwartigen 
Verbreitung  der  Thiere  und  der  Pflanzen,  sowiemit  Riicksichtauf  deren  Beziehung 
znm  Menschen,  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Otto  Wilhelm  Thom^.  Stuttgart  (Spemann)  : 
[18811  ^^^9  PP-  652,  plates  and  woodcuts.  (^WiUiamB  dt  Norgaie :  price 
14«.  Gd.) 

This  profusely  and  well  illustrated  vdume  is  somewhat  on  the  same  scheme 
as  Walbice*s  well-known  work,  but  with  less  zoological  detail,  the  geographical 
aspects  bebg  kept  more  in  view,  and  with  the  addition  of  botany. 


NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.o.s.) 

EUROPE. 

Austrian  Ooyenunent. — Umgebung  von  Bmck  A.  D.  Leitha.  Scale  1 :  25,000 
or  2 '9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Sheets : — A  4  (MannersdorO,  A  5  (Donners- 
kirchen),  B  4  (Breitenbrunn),  B  5  (Keusiedler  See),  G  1  (HainburgX  0  5 
(Weiden),  D  1  (Wolfsthal),  D  5  (WittmannshoQ.  K.  k.  militar.  geografisches 
iDstitut,  Wien,  1881.    Price  It.  2d.  each  sheet.    (Dulau.) 

Umgebung  von  Wien.    Scale  1 :  25,000  or  2  •  9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile. 

Sheets:— A  7  (Fahrafeld),  A  8  (Pemitz),  B  7  (Pottenstein),  B  8  (Hornstein), 
C  8  (Sollenau),  D  7  (Ebreichsdorf),!)  8  (Pottendorf),  E  7  (SeibersdorO,  E  8  (Loretto). 
K.  k.  militar.  geogmfisches  Institut,  Wien,  1881.  Price  Is.  2d,  each  sheet. 
iDulau,) 

Bizety  A. — Carte  de  la  Grtce.    Migeon,  Paris.    Price  Ss.    (^Dulau.) 

Depot  dOB  Fortifioatioiia. — Carte  de  France,  dress^  au  d6p6t  des  fortifications. 
Scale  1 :  500,000  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Feuille  Yl.  Mulhouse, 
Karlsruhe,  Mannheim,  Strasbourg,  Bfile.    Paris.    Price  1«.    (^DtdauJ) 

Depot  de  la  Onerre,  Paril.~Carte  de  la  fronti^re  des  Alpes.  Scale  1 :  320,000 
or  4' 3  geograpihical  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets: — 1.  Mftcon,  2.  Gd.  St.  Bernard, 
3.  Lyon,  4.  Albertville,  5.  Valence,  6.  Briftn9on,  7.  Avignon,  8.  Nice,  9.  Marseille, 
10.    Dreguignan.     D^p6t  de    la   Guerre,    Paris.      Price   Is.    Sd,  each   sheet. 

Carte  du  Massif  des  Alpes.    Scale  1 :  80,000  or  1*  1  geographical  mile  to  an 

inch.  Sheets: — Albertville,  Allevard,  Barcelonnette,  Bardonn^hc,  Beaufort, 
Bpnneval,  Bozel,  Brian^on,  Castellane,  Chamousset,  Colmars,  Comps,  Fenestrelle, 
Gap,  La  Motte  du  Caire,  Larche,  l^e  Bourg-d'Oisans,  Lcs  Mto,  Modane,  Mont- 
Dauphin,  Moutiers,  Nice,  Ormea,  Petit  St.  Bernard,  Queyras,  Biez,  St.  Bonnet, 
St.  Firmin,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Seyne,  Suse,  Tignes.  Ddp6t  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris.    Price  Is.  4<2.  each  sheet.    {Dulau.) 

PnmiAIl  OoTemment. — ^Earto  des  Deutschen  Belches.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*3 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets: — 22.  Tondem,  81.  Hademarschen,  83. 
Eutin,  112.  Itzehoe,  113.  Segeberg,  469.  Annaberg.  Herausgegeben  von  der 
kartogr.  Abtheilung  der  Kunigl.  Preuss.  Landes-Aufuahme,  1881.  Price  Is.  6d. 
each  sheet    CDulau.) 
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ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

Publications  issued  from  1st  to  31st  October,  1881. 
1-inch — General  Maps : — 

Ekglakd:  New  Series.  Sbeet  317  (neighbourhood  of  Chichester)— in  outline 
and  with  contours.    Price  Is. 

6-moh— County  Maps : — 

England:  Berks. — (Sheet  32  and  Buckingham  —  Sheet  56),  Price  2».  Gd, 
Essex.— Sheet  21,  Price  2a. 

Scotland  :  Island  of  I  slay,  &c.  (Argyllshire).  —  Sheets  233,  239a,  price  28. 
each.  Islands  of  Jura,  Islay,  &c.  (Argyllshire). — Sheet  210,  price  2«.  Island 
of  Mull  (Argyllshire). — Sheet  94,  ]»rice  2«.  6d.  Hebrides — Harris  (Inverness- 
shire).— Sheet  11,  price  2«.  Gd,  Hebrides— South  Uist  rinverness-shire). — 
Sheet  50,  price  2s.  6d.  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Shetland). — Sheets  29,  56, 
Price  2«.  Gd.  each. 

25-inch— Parish  Maps  :— 

England:  Buckingham:  Buckingham,  Sheets  XVIII. — 1,  2,  6,  7;  2«.  Gd, 
each.  XII  1.-6,  16;  3«.  Gd.  each.  XIIL— 7,  12,  13,  14,  15;  XVIIL— 3; 
4«.  each.  XIII. — 10,  11;  4s.  Gd.  each.  Area  Book  1».  Calverton,  Sheets 
IX.— 14,  15;  XIV.— 2,  3,  7  ;  3s.  Gd.  each.  IX.— 11 ;  X1V.-4;  4s.  each. 
IX. — 10,  5s.  Area  Book  Is.  Great  Horwood,  Area  Book  1».  Loughton, 
Sheets  X.— 13 ;  XV.— 1,  5;  3s.  each.  IX.— 16;  3s.  Gd.  XIV.— 4,  8;  4«. 
each.  Luffield  Abbev,  Area  Book  Is.  Radclive,  Sheets  XIII.  —  5,  6; 
3s.  Gd.  each.  XIII.— 9, 14;  4s.  each.  XIII.— 10;  4s.  6^.  Area  Book  Is. 
Shalstone,  Sheets  VIII.— 9;  3s.  VII.— 16;  VIIL— 13  ;  XII.— 4,  12; 
XIII.— 1,  5;  3s.  66:.  each.  XII.— 8;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Stony  Strat- 
ford East,  Sheet  IX.— 10;  5s.  Area  Book  Is.  Stony  Stratford  West, 
Sheets  IX. — 14;  3s.  6</.  IX. — 10;  5s.  Area  Book  Is.  Tiugewick,  Sheets 
XVII.— 4;  XVIll.— 1,  5;  2s.  Gd.  each.  XII.— 12,  16;  3s.  Gd.  each. 
XIIL— 9,  13,  14;  4s.  each.  XIII.— 10;  4s.  Gd.  Area  Book  Is.  Water 
Stratford,  Sheets  XII.— 12 ;  XIIL— 1,  5;  3«.  Gd.  each.  XII.— 8;  XIII.— 
9 ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  1«.  Westbury,  Sheets  XII.— 11 ;  3s.  XII.— 3,  4, 
12 ;  3s.  Gd.  each.  XII.— 7,  8 ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Wolverton,  IX.— 
7,  15,  16;  XIV.— 3;  3^.  Gd.  each.  IX.— 8,  11;  4s.  each.  IX.— 10;  5». 
IX.— 12;  Gs.  Area  Book  li».  Cornwall:  St.  Tudy,  Sheets  XX.— 9; 
2s.  Gd.  XX.— 5,  6,  10,  13,  14,  15;  XXVI.— 2;  3s.  Gd.  each.  XXVI.— 1, 
3;  4s.  each.  Derby:  Codnor  Park,  Sheets  XL.— 12,  16;  XLL— 9;  4s. 
each.  XL.— 7,  8 ;  XLI.— 5,  13 ;  5s.  each.  XL.— 11  ;  6s.  Area  Book  Is. 
Mapleton,  Sheets  XXXVIII.— 10,  14;  2s.  iSd.  each.  XXXVllL-9,  13; 
XLIII.  —  1;  4s.  fach.  Area  Book  Is.  Ockbrook,  Sheets  L.  — 8,  12; 
3s.  Gd.  each.  L.— 16;  LV.— 3;  4s.  each.  LV.— 4 ;  6s.;  L.— 15 ;  5s.  Gd. 
ThorpeandDo.(Det.),  Sheets  XXXII.— 16;  XXXIIL— 13;  XXXVIL— 4; 
XXXVIII.— 1,  5 ;  2s.  Gd.  each.  XXXVII.— 12;  3s.  Gd.  XXXVIL— 8; 
XXXVIIL— 9;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Oloucester:  Almondsbury, 
Sheets  LXVIL— 12 ;  LXVIII.-O,  7,  9,  10,13;  3s.  Gd.  each.  LXVIl.— 4, 
8;  LXVIIL— 1,  5 ;  4s.  each.  LXVIL— 3»  7  ;  5s.  each.  Area  Book  2s.  Gd. 
Elberton,  Sheets  LXIIL— 5 ;  3s.  Gd.  LXIL— 8,  12;  LXIIL— 9,  10;  4s. 
each.  LXIIL  — 6;  5s.  Area  Book  Is.  Henbury,  Sheets  LXIL— 13; 
LXVIL— 1,5,9;  3s.  each.  LXIL— 6,14;  LXVII.-12,13, 16;  LXVIIL— 
9,  13;  LXXL— 4;  3s.  Gd.  each.  LIV.— 15;  LXIL— 4,  7,  8,  10,  12,  16; 
LXVIL— 2,  6,  8,  10,  11,  15;  LXXL— 3;  4s.  each.  LXII.-3;  LXVIL— 
14  ;  LXXL— 2,  6  ;  4«.  Gd.  each.  LXVIL— 3,  7  ;  5s.  each.  Lancaut,  Sheets 
LIV. — 2,  6;  3s.  Gd.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Littleton  ujwn  Severn,  Sheets 
LIV.— 12,  16;  LXIIL— 1,  5;  3s.  Gd.  each.  LIV.— 16;  LXII.-4,  8;  4s. 
each.  Area  Book  Is.  Newland  and  Do.  (Det.,  No.  17),  Sheets  XXX. — 11 ; 
2s.  Gd.  XXXL— 9;  XXXVIIL— 2,  10,  16;  3s.  each.  XXX.— 12,  15; 
XXXVIIL— 3,  6, 11, 15  ;  3s.  Gd.  each.  XXX.— 16 ;  XXXVIIL— 7,  8, 12 ; 
XXXIX.— 9  ;  48.  each.  XXXIX.— 13;  5s.  Area  Book  2s.  Newland  (Det., 
No.  18),  Sheets  XLVlf.— 1,  2;  3s.  each.     XXXIX.— 14;  4s.     XXXIX.— 
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13  :  5».  Area  Book  U  OWeston,  Sheets  LIV.— 16  ;  LXIIL— 14  ;  Ss.  ed. 
each.  LIV.— 15;  LXII.— 4,  8,  12,  16;  LXIIL  — 9,  10;  LXVIL— 4; 
LXVIIL— 1 ;  4».  each.  LXII.— 3 ;  4«.  6(1. ;  LXVIL— 3  ;  5«.  Area  Book 
U  Hrf.  Staunton,  Sheets  XXX.— 11, 14 ;  2«.  6c/.  each.  XXXVIIL— 2 ;  3». 
XXX.— 15;  XXXVIIL— 3;  Ss.  6d,  each.  Area  Book  U.  St.  Briavels, 
Sheets  XXXVIIL- 14;  XLVIL— 5;  2».  ed.  each.  XXXVIIL  — 16; 
XLVL— 4,  11;  XLVIL— 1;  3«.  each.  XXXVIIL— 11,  15;  XLVI.— 2,  6, 
7, 10;  3«.  ed,  each.  XXXVIIL— 12;  4«.  XXXIX.— 13;  5«.  Area  Book 
25.  Tidenham,  Sheets  XLVL— 11,  14;  LIV.— 14;  a».  each.  XLVL— 10, 
12,  15,  16;  LIV.— 2,  4,  6,  8,  11,  12;  LXIL— 6;  3^.  ed,  each.  LIV.— 7, 
10,  15;  LV.— 5;  LXIL— 7;  4».  each.  LXIL— 3;  is.  ed.  Area  Book 
Is.  ed.  Westbury  upon  Trym  (Det.,  Nos.  1  to  42),  Sheets  LXXL— 10 ; 
28.  ed.  LXXL— 5;  3^.  LXVIL— 12,  13,  16;  LXXL— 4;  35.  ed.  each. 
LXIL— 12,  16;  LXVIL— 10,  15;  LXXL— 3;  45.  each.  LXVIL— 14; 
LXXL— 1,  2,  6 ;  45.  ed.  each.  Winterboume  (Det.,  No.  1),  Sheets  LXVIIL 
—6, 10;  35.  ed,  each.  Area  Book  l5.  Woolastou,  Sheets  XLVL— 11,  3». 
XLVL— 7,  10,  12,  15,  16;  LIV.— 4,8;  LV.— 1 ;  3*.  ed.  each.  XLVIL— 
9,  13,  14;  LV.— 2,  5;  45.  each.  Area  Book  1«.  ed.  Oxford:  Charlbury, 
Sheets  XXL- 9, 13,  14 ;  XXVL— 2,  6 ;  25.  ed.  each.  XX.— 2, 3,  4, 10, 14 ; 
XXV.— 3;  XXVL— 5;  3«.  each.  XIV.— 14,  15;  XX.— 6,  7,  8,  12,  15; 
XXV.— 4,  8;  XXVL— 1;  35.  ed.  each.  XX.— 11;  45.  XX.— 16;  45.  ed. 
Chipping  Norton,  Sheets  XiV.— 6,  8 ;  35.  each.  XIV.— 7,  10,  12,  14, 15, 
16;  35.  ed.  each.  XIV.— 11;  55.  Churchill,  Sheets  XIX.— 12  ;  25.  ed. 
XX.— 2,  3;  35.  each.  XIV.— 13,  14,  15;  XX.— 5,  9;  Ss.  ed.  each. 
XX.— 1 ;  45.  Area  Book  l5.  Cornwell,  t>heets  XI V.— 6 ;  35.  XIV.— 9, 10, 
13, 14 ;  85.  ed.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Cottisford,  Sheets  XVIL— 2,  3 ;  25.  6<f. 
each.  XL— 15 ;  XVIL— 6 ;  35.  each.  Area  Book  l5.  Enstone,  Sheets  XV. 
-14;  XXL— 2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  14,  15;  25.  ed.  each.  XV.-9;  XX.— 4; 
XXL -7;  35.  each.  XIV.— 12,  15, 16;  XV.— 13;  XXL— 1;  35.  6^/.  each. 
XV.— 15;  45.  Asesk  Book  Is.  Finmere,  Sheets  XVIL— 3,  4 ;  25.  ed.  each. 
XL— 11,  15;  35.  each.  XL— 12,  16;  35.  ed.  each.  XII.— 9;  45.  Area 
I^k  l5.  Hethe,  Sheets  XVIL— 2,  3,  10;  25.  ed.  each.  XVIL— 6;  35. 
XVIL— 7 ;  35.  6/i.  Area  Book  l5.  Kingham,  Sheets  XIV.— 9, 13 ;  XX. -6 ; 
35.  ed.  each.  XX.— 1;  45.  Area  Book  l5.  Mixbury,  Sheets  XVIL— 3; 
2B.ed.  XI.— 11,15;  XVIL— 6;  35.  each.  XL— 12;  XVIL— 7  ;  35. 6(/. each. 
XL— 7, 8 ;  45.  each.  Area  Book  I5.  Sarsden,  Sheete  XIX.— 12 ;  25.  ed.  XX. 
—2, 3 ;  35.  each.  XX.— 5, 6,  9 ;  35.  ed.  each.  XX.— 1 ;  45.  Area  Book  \s. 
Westcot  Barton,  Sheets  XXL— 3,  4,  8 ;  25.  ed.  each.  XV.— 12 ;  XVL— 9 ; 
35.  ed.  each.  XV.— 15,  16;  XVL— 13;  45.  each.  Shropshire:  Chet- 
wynd.  Sheets  XXIIL— 14;  25.  ed.  XXIV.— 13 ;  35.  XXfil.— 6, 10,  11, 
15;  XXXL— 1;  35.  ed.  each.  XXIIL— 7;  XXX.— 4;  45.  each.  XXX.— 
8;  55.  XXXL— 5;  55.  ed.  Area  Book  I5.  Cherrington,  Area  Book  I5. 
Stafford:  Alton,  Area  Book  35.  Blore,  Area  Book  25.  Ellastone,  Area  Book 
25.  ed.  Ilam,  Area  Book  I5.  Okeover,  Sheets  XIV.— 12,  16 ;  35.  ed.  each. 
XV.— 9, 13 ;  45.  each.  Area  Book  I5.  Ranton  Abbey,  Sheets  XXXVL— 7, 11 ; 
35.  ed.  each.  XXXVL— 8,  12,  15;  45.  each.  Area  Book  I5.  Rocester, 
Sheets  XXVL— 5 ;  35.  6d.  XX.— 14,  15;  XXVL— 2,  3;  45.  each.  Area 
Book  25.  Sleighford,  Sheets  XXX.— 13,  14;  XXXVL— 16;  XXXVII. 
—2,  13,  14;  3s.  ed.  each.  XXXVL— 4,  8,  12:  XXXVII— 1,  5, 
6,  9,  10 ;  45.  each.  Area  Book  I5.  ed.  Suffolk  :  Bawdsev, 
Sheela  LXXXIV.— 14 ;  25.  ed.  LXXXIV.— 4  (11  and  15);  35.  ikl. 
each.  LXXXIV.— 6;  LXXV1L-.16;  45.  each.  LXXXIV.— 3,  7,  10; 
45.  ed.  each.  WUU:  Great  Wishford,  Sheets  LIX.— (11  and  15),  16 ;  LX. 
—13;  LXV.— 3,  4,  8;  LXVL— 1 ;  25.  ed.  each.  LIX.— 12;  35.  ed. 
LXVL— 6;  45.  Area  Book  I5.  Idmiston  (Det.),  No.  2,  Winterboume 
Gunner  (Det.),  Winterboume  Earls  (Det.),  and  Winterboume  Dauntsey 
(Det),  Sheets  LXVL— 8 :  25.  ed.  Area  Book  I5. 
Scotland  :  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Orkney).  Sheets  XCVI.— 8,  15  ;  XCVII. 
—9 ;  CIIL— 3,  7, 10;  25.  ed.  each.  XCVL— 11,  12 ;  XCVIL— 7,  11 ;  35. 
each.  XCVL— 16  ;  XCVII.-6, 10, 13, 14;  CIL— 4,  8 ;  CIIL— 1,  2,  5,  6  ; 
35.  ed.  each.    Area  Book  I5.  ed. 
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Town  Plan— Scale  1 :  500  :— 

Ireland:  New  Roes  (15  Sheets).— XXIX.  10—20,  25;  XXIX.  11—16, 
17,  18,  21,  22,  23;  XXIX.  14—5,  10;  XXIX.  16—1,  2,  6,  7,  12; 
2«.  each. 

Index  Maps:- 

Indices  to  6-inch  County  Maps:  Kent.— (Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile),  Price 
28.  ed,  Middlesex.— (Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch),  Price  2».  ed.  {Stanford, 
agent.) 

The  plans  of  the  imdemamed  Parishes  were  in  the  first  place  published  in  an 
incomplete  state,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  sheets  containing  parts  of  co- 
terminous Parishes  which  were  not  ready  for  puhlication.  These  sheets  having 
now  been  published,  the  entries  in  the  body  of  tho  Catalogue  are  to  be  corrected  by 
the  insertion  of  their  numerals. 

26-inch — Parish  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Brecknock :  Llanelly,  Sheets  XLI. — 12 ;  XLVIII. — 
5 ;  2«.  ed.  each,  XLIL— 9,  10 ;  XLVlII.—l ;  38.  Qd.  each.  XLIL— 13, 
14 ;  4«.  each.  The  publication  of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the 
Parish  of  Llanelly;  the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  12.  Llangattwg, 
Sheets  XLI.— 4, 12  ;  28.  6d.  each.  XLI.— 2,  3  ;  3«.  6d.  each.  XLI.— 8 ; 
4s.  The  publication  of  these  sheets  completes  the  nlan  of  the  Parish  of 
Llangattwg ;  the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  19.  Llanc;ynidr,  Sheets  XL. 
—4,  15;  XL VI.— 3,  7;  2«.  ed.  each.  XL.— 8,  11;  3«.  each.  XLI.— 2 ; 
3«.  ed.  XLI. — 1 ;  4«.  The  number  of  sheets  published  is  now  altered  to 
25;  it  is 'not  yet  complete.  Backingham :  Wing,  Sheets  XX. — 14;  Ss. 
XXIV. — 3  ;  3«.  ed.  The  publication  of  these  sheets  completes' the  plan  of 
the  Parish  of  Wing ;  the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  IC.  Cornwall :  St. 
Merry n,  Sheet  XVIIIa. — 16 ;  28.  ed.  The  publication  of  this  sheet  com- 
pletes the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Merryn ;  the  totaj  number  of  sheets  is  now 
12.  Derby:  Fenny  Bentley,  Sheets  XXXVIII.— 9,  13;  4*.  each.  The 
publication  of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Fenny  Bentley; 
the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  6.  Kirk  Langley,  Sheets  XLIX. — 3,  7, 
10;  38.  ed.  each.  The  publication  of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the 
Parish  of  Kirk  Langley ;  the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  8.  Tissington, 
Sheets  XXXVII.— 4 ;  XXXVIII.— 10 ;  2*.  ed.  each.  XXXVII.— 8  ;  4«. 
The  publication  of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Tissington ; 
the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  9.  Oloncester :  Sheets  LXIII.— 1,  5 ; 
3«.  ed.  each.  LV.— 5  ;  LXU.— 4 ;  LXIII.— 10 ;  is,  each.  ITie  publication 
of  these  sheets  completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish  of  Thombury ;  the  total 
number  of  sheets  is  now  26.  Oxford :  Shipton-on-Cherwell,  Sheet  XXVI. 
— 4 ;  28.  ed.  ITie  publication  of  this  sheet  completes  the  plan  of  the  Parish 
of  Shipton-on-Cherwell ;  the  total  number  of  sheets  is  now  5. 

Town  Plan : — Scale  1 :  500 : — 

England  :  Stafford,  Sheets  XXXVII.  11.-2,  3,  7, 12,  16, 17, 18,  21,  22,  23  ; 
XXXVIL  16.— 1,  2,  6,  7,  8 ;  2«.  each.  The  publication  of  these  sheets 
completes  the  plan  of  the  Town  of  Stafford ;  the  total  number  of  sheets  is 
now  24. 

The  Zincographs  of  the  undernamed  Ordnance  Survey  Plans  having  been  sold 
out,  another  ^ition  has  been  printed,  and  is  now  ready  for  sale.  No  revision 
of  the  original  plans  having  taken  place,  these  impressions  are  similar  to  those 
already  issued  to  the  public,  except  when  otherwise  specified. 

6-inch — County  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Hants,  Sheet  XV.    Pembroke,  Sheet  XXXIX. 

25-inch — Parish  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales:  Berks:  Enbome,  Newbury,  and  Sandleford,  Sheet 
XLIL  8.    Chester :  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  Bowdon,  and  Northendon,  Sheet 
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IX.  15.  Astbary,  Sheet  LI.  7.  Cbristletoo,  Plemstall,  Guilden  Sutton, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St  Oswald  (Det.,  No.  3),  Sheet  XXXVIII.  12. 
GkkW8Worth,and  Prestbury,  Sheet  XUII.  6.  Mottram  iu  Longdendale,  Sheet 
lY.  3.  Prestbury,  Sheet  XXXVII.  9.  Cornwall :  Botas  Fleming,  and  St. 
Stephens,  Sheet  XXXVII.  6.  Sheviock,  and  St.  Germans,  Sheets  XLV.  14, 
LIV.  2.  Sheviock,  St.  Germans,  and  St.  Emey,  Sheet  XLV.  10.  Si. 
Germans,  and  St.  £mey.  Sheet  XLV.  6.  St.  Stephens,  Antony  and  Do. 
(Det.),  Sheet  XL VI.  5.  Cnmberlaild :  Warwick,  Sheet  XVIL  14.  Parts 
of  tlie  Parishes  of  Orosby-apon-Edcn,  Irthington,  and  Hay  ton  added. 
Denbigh :  Denbigh,  Llanrhaiadr  yn  Cinmerch,  and  Henllan,  Sheet  XIII.  8. 
Devon:  Bickleigh,  E^  Buckland,  and  Tamerton  Foliott,  Sheet  GXVIII.  9. 
Brixton,  Plymstock,  and  Wembury,  Sheet  CXXX.  2.  Chelson  Meadows  TEx. 
Par.),  Plympton  St  Mary,  Pfymstock,  and  Piyppton  Maurice,  Sheet 
CXXXIV.  6.  Paignton,  Sheet  CXXII.  9.  Tamerton  Foliott,  Sheet  CXVIL 
8.  Essex :  Barking,  East  Ham,  and  West  Ham,  Sheet  LXXIII.  16. 
Cranham,  Sheet  LXVII.  14.  Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Great  Warley, 
Upminster,  and  Hornchurch  added.  Dagenham,  Homchurch,  and  Bom- 
ford,  Sheet  LXXIV.  4.  Dagenham,  Hornchurch,  and  Bainham,  Sheet 
LXXXII.  3.  Dunton,  East  Horndon,  Ingrave,  and  Little  Burstead, 
Sheet  LXVin.  9.  Nazeing,  and  Boydon,  Sheet  XL.  14.  Shenfteld,  and 
South  Weald  St.  Nicholas,  Sheet  XXI.  7.  Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Shotley, 
Trimley  St.  Mary,  and  Walton  (Sheet  LXXXIX,  7,  Co.  Suflfolk)  added. 
Tendring  Hundred,  Sheet  XXL  6.  Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Shotley  and 
Erwarton  (Sheet  LXXXIX.  6,  Co.  Suffolk)  added.  Olamorgan:  Aberdare, 
and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Caerau,  Llandaff,  Leckwith,  Michaelston  super  Ely,  and 
St  Fagans,  Sheet  XLJII.  13.  Eglwysilan,  and  Llantwit  Fardre,  Sheet 
XXXVL  4.  Eglwysilan,  Sheet  XXVIII.  12.  Gelligaer,  Sheets  XII.  16, 
XIX.  8.  Llandaflf,  Boath,  St  Mary,  and  St  John,  Sheet  XLIIL  15. 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Sheet  XIL  10.  Ystrad  Dyfodwg,  Sheet  X.  12.  Gelli^er, 
Sheet  XX.  1,  and  Monmoutli:  Bed wellty.  Sheet  XXIL  1.  Oloncester  : 
Flaxley  (Det.,  No.  1),  Forest  of  Dean,  Hinders  Lane,  Little  Dean,  and 
Newland  (Det,  No.  10),  Sheet  XXXI.  11.  Forest  of  Dean,  Sheet  XXX.  16. 
Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Newland  and  English  Bicknor  added.  Forest  of 
Dean,  Sheet  XXXVIII.  8.  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Newland  added.  Forest 
of  Dean,  Sheet  XXXVIIL  12.  Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Newland  and  Do. 
(Det.,  No.  12),  and  St.  Briavels  added.  Hants :  Alton,  Area  Book.  St. 
Peter  Cheesehill,  Chilcomb,  Easton,  Winnall,  No  Man's  Land  (Ex,  Par., 
Nos.  1  and  2),  St  John,  St  Peter,  and  Sr.  Bartholomew  Hyde,  Sheet; 
XLL  14.  Eling,  Sheet  LXV.  13.  Part  of  the  Parish  of  Dibdeu 
added.  Holy  Rood,  St  John,  and  St.  Michael,  Sheet  LXV.  14.  Parts 
of  the  Parishes  of  Eling  and  Dibden  added.  Hertford:  Cheshunt, 
Sheet  XLI.  3.  Kent :  Chartham  and  Chilham,  Sheet  XLV.  16.  Folke- 
stone, Sheet  LXXV.  10.  Frittenden,  Sheet  LXIIL  10.  Part  of  the 
Parish  of  Headcom  added.  Newington,  Sheet  XX.  15.  Parts  of  the 
Parishes  of  Hartlip  and  Upchurch  added.  Middlesex:  Edgware,  and 
Hendon,  Sheet  VI.  10.  Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Totteridge  and  Chipping 
Bamet  (Sheet  XLV.  10,  Co.  Herts)  'added.  New  railway  inserted  1870. 
Harrow-on- the-Hill,  Sheet  V.  11,  Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Bushey  and 
Watford  (Sheet  XLIV,  11,  Co.  Herts)  added.  Monmouth:  Aberystruth, 
Sheet  XL  11.  Aberystruth,  and  Bedwellty,  Sheet  XVIL  7.  Shropshire: 
St  Martin,  Sheet  V.  14.  Stafford:  Audley,  and  Wolstanton,  Sheet  XI.  7. 
Surrey :  Egham  and  Thorpe,  Sheet  V.  13.  Warlingham,  Sheet  XX.  11. 
Part  of  the  Parish  of  Sanderstead  added.  Sussex :  Holy  Trinity,  Holling- 
ton.  Ore,  St  Mary-in-the-Castle,  St.  Leonard*H,  St  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  Sheet  LVIIL  14.  Ifield,  Upper  Beeding  (Det),  and  Busper, 
Sheet  IIL  10.  Mayiield,  and  Botherfield,  Sheet  XVIL  16.  Westmorland : 
Morland,  Sheet  IX.  5.  Parts  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Michael  Appleby,  Kirby 
Thore,  and  Long  Marton  added.  New  railway  1865.  Moriand,  Sheet  VII J. 
12.  Orton,  Sheet  XXVI IL  12.  Wilts :  Bramshaw,  Sheet  LXXXII.  1,  and 
Hants :  Minstead,  and  Eling,  Sheet  LXIV.  1.  Wilts :  Bramshaw,  Sheet 
LXXVIU.  13,  and  Hants :  Eling,  and  West  Wellow,  Sheet  LVI.  13. 
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Scotland  :  Aberdeen :  Newhills,  and  Old  Machar,  Sheet  LXXV.  1.    Fiti 
Sheet  IT.  2.    Ayr:  Kilmarnock,  KilmaurR, and  Riocarton,  Sheet  XVIII. 
Lanark :  Old  Monkland,  Rutherelen,  and  Shottleston,  Sheet  XT.  1.    HV 
Railway  inserted  1870.    Part  of  the  Parish  of  Cambuslang  added.    Shol 
Sheet  iX.  10. 

Town  Plans:— 

EN3LAND  AKD  Wales  :  London  (scale  1:2500),  Sheet  LIV,  Buxton 
1 :  500),  Sheet  XV.  13,  7.  Barrow-in-Furness  (scale  1 :  500),  Sheet 
12.  6.  Rochester  (scale  1 :  500),  Sheet  XIX.  7, 11.  Wrexham  (scale  1 : 
Sheet  XXVIII.  12. 13. 

Scotland:  Edinburgh  (6-inch  scale).  Sheets  XI 1,  XVIL,  on  thin  pactM 
Edinburgh  (5-feet  scale).  Sheets  XIII.  (Revised  in  1876),  XXIX^  XXXIVl 
XXXVI.  (revised  in  1877).  "^ 

Index  Maps  :— 

England  :  Index  to  the  County  of  Shropshire  (scale  4  miles  to  1  inch).    Inde^ 

to  the  County  of  Somerset  (scale  4  milen  to  1  inch).    Index  to  the  6-iiiote 

Map  of  Lancashire. 

(Stanford^  agent), 

^  AFRICA. 

Kiepert,  Bichard.— -Ed.  Robert  Flegel's  Reise  von  Rabba  nnch  Sokoto  miM- 
zurtick.  18  October,  1880—16  April,  1881.  (Aufnahme  des  mittleren  Niger '^ 
und  des  nnterenGiilbi-n-Gindi.)  Scale  1 :  600,000  or  8*1  geographical  miles  tOi 
an  inch.  Redaction  von  Richard  Kiepcrt.  Mitth.  d.  Afrikan.  Ges.  in  Dentach-;  -^ 
land.  Bd.  III.  Taf.  2.  Autogr.  v.  Wilh.  Droysen.  Druck  v.  H.  S.  Hermann  in  ; 
Berlin.    (Dulau,)  "' 

AMERICA. 

Chilian  Hydrographic  Office.— Carta  que  demuestra  las  diversas  proposicionss 
de  arreglo  de  la  cuestion  de  limitea]  Chlleno-Arjentina.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Publicado  de  6rden  del  Supremo  Gobierao  i  bajo  la  direccion  de  la  Oficina  Hidn>- 
grdfica,  en  Agosto  de  1881.    Edicion  del  **  Mercurio." 

This  map  shows  the  new  boundary  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chill ;  it  will  be  seen  that  Chili  has  a  clear  waterway  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  and  a  small  seaboard  on  the  latter,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  boundary  runs  down  the  73°  meridian  west  of 
Greenwich,  to  51®  30'  S.,  then  skirts  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Straits  ofUltimm 
Esperanza  unt  1  it  reaches  the  70°  meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  it  here  turns  to 
the  south-east  and  reaches  the  Atlantic  midway  between  C.  Virgenes  and  Pi. 
Dungeness.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  the  boundary  runs  due  north  and  south  in 
longitude  68°  33'  west  of  Greenwich.  This  portion  of  Tierra  del  Fuego* 
acquired  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  supposed  to  possess  great  mineral 
wealth ;  Beagle  Channel  is  the  southern  boundary,  and  Staten  Island  remains 
a  portion  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Watson,  Boht.,  C.E.,  M.  Inst  C.£.  —  Map  of  Queensland,  showing  proposed 
Trans-continental  Railway  and  Grand  Trunk  line  to  South  Australia,  also  Mr. 
Watson's  Railway  Expedition  1881.  Scale  1:3,400,000  or  46*3  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  To  accompany  Mr.  Watson's  *  Report  on  Trial  Survey  of 
proposed  route  for  Trans-continental  Railway  from  Roma  to  Point  Parker.* 
Photolithographed  at  the  Lands  Department,  Brisbane.    1881. 
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Across  Iceland  hy  the  Sprengisandr  Route, 
By  CuTHBEBT  E.  Peek. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  January  30th,  1882.) 
ICap,  p.  192. 

ALTHOUcn  many  persons  annually  visit  Iceland,  there  are  few  who  travel 
far  into  the  interior  to  examine  the  barren  wastes  and  lava  fields 
which  exist  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Last  July  Mr.  Coles,  Mr.  Delmar 
Morgan  and  myself,  left  Leith  by  the  mail-steamer  Valdemar  to  explore 
this  little-known  country.  The  chief  objects  that  we  had  in  view  wore, 
to  visit  and  examine  the  world-famed  Geysir,  and  the  hot  springs  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  to  traverse  the  little-known  Sprengisandr  route,  and, 
if  possible,  to  fix  the  northern  termination  of  the  great  lava  stream 
which  flowed  from  Askja  in  1875. 

The  route  towards  Geysir  passing  by  Thingvellir  is  so  well  known 
that  it  requires  but  little  description,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  road 
that  oil  starting  I  described  in  my  journal  as  execrably  bad,  I  entered 
on  the  return  journey  as  exceedingly  good,  having  quite  forgotten  the 
mention  I  had  made  of  it  about  five  weeks  previously.  Before  leaving 
the  island,  one's  ideas  of  good  and  bad  when  applied  to  roads  are  con- 
siderably modified.  The  first  halting-place  is  at  Thingvellir,  where  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  parliament  assembled,  and  it  was  here  that 
in  1874  the  King  of  Denmark  granted  the  Icelanders  their  long-wished- 
for  constitution.  Thingvellir  is  approached  through  an  enormous  rift 
which  gives  one  the  idea  of  the  entrance  to  a  giant's  castle,  the 
gateway  being  guarded  by  immense  boulders,  masses  of  which  have 
fallen  from  the  towering  cliff's  above.  The  place  where  the  Althing 
held  its  assemblies  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  chasm,  and  is  of  oval  form. 
This  chasm  extends  to  a  vast  depth,  and  at  about  80  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  ground  flows  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  lake,  the  water  being  in 
many  places  more  than  100  feet  deep  ;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
■ecnre  place  for  an  assembly  to  have  met  in  troublous  times  when  the 
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whole  country  was  disturbed  by  pei-potual  feuds  between  petty  chieftains. 
It  was  here  that  we  noticed  the  first  of  the  subterranean  rivers  with 
which  Iceland  abounds,  and  which  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  river 
having  been,  at  some  remote  date,  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  lava,  and 
compelled  to  find  its  way  through  the  rifts  created  by  the  cooling  of  the 
molten  stream. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  wo  took  observations  with  a  boiling- 
point  thermometer  in  order  to  discover  any  error  in  our  aneroid  readings, 
as  we  feared  that  a  jog-trot  of  ten  hours'  duration  might  have  put  the 
instrument  somewhat  out  of  adjustment.  We  were,  however,  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  our  misgivings  were  not  fulfilled,  as  the  two 
readings  coincided  most  satisfactorily.  Next  morning  an  early  start  was 
made  for  Geysir,  the  road  leading  through  one  of  the  small  copses  which 
are  dignified  by  the  name  of  woods;  it  consisted  of  scrub  birch  in  no  part 
more  than  four  feet  high,  and  in  many  places  hardly  double  that  number 
of  inches.  The  route  lay  along  the  western  edge  of  a  large  plain  in 
which  we  noticed  several  boiling  springs.  These  springs  might  easily 
be  taken  for  railway  engines  standing  at  a  station  giving  out  volumes 
of  steam,  and  invest  the  country  with  an  appearance  of  life  which  it 
is  far  from  possessing.  The  word  Geysir  is  a  proper  name,  in  the 
singular  number,  but  I  have  throughout  this  paper  used  it  in  its 
colloquial  and  usually  accepted  sense  as  referring^  to  the  whole  of  this 
system  of  springs. 

Towards  evening  we  saw  in  front  of  us  a  vast  quantity  of  vapour 
issuing  from  the  ground,  and  soon  found  that  we  were  approaching  the 
celebrated  Geysirs.  On  reaching  them  we  discovered  that  the  vapour 
we  had  noticed  issued  from  a  number  of  small  holes  in  the  ground, 
but  as  the  evening  was  far  advanced  we  deferred  any  closer  examination 
till  next  day.  I  may  here  mention  that  in  several  plans  of  the  Geysirs 
that  have  been  made,  an  error  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass 
has  crept  in,  in  some  cases  magnetic  North  has  been  used  and  laid,  down 
as  true  north,  while  in  others  the  correct  amount  of  variation  has  been 
allowed,  but  unfortunately  the  wrong  way.  This  circumstance  may,  in 
part,  account  for  the  statement  of  some  travellers,  that  the  compass  is  of 
no  use  in  Iceland.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  difference 
between  true  and  magnetic  north  is  about  41°  or  nearly  4  points  westerly 
variation.  Another  reason  that  we  had  for  believing  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  compass  was  that  we  found  that  tho  results  we  obtained  from 
our  observations  for  sun's  true  azimuth  taken  at  many  stations  gave 
us  errors  in  our  compass  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  curves  of  varia- 
tion as  laid  down  on  the  Admiralty  "  Variation  Chart,"  thus  showing 
tho  absence  of  local  attraction.  Mr.  Coles  also  took  the  dip  of  the  needle 
in  many  places  along  the  route,  and  found  that  it  varied  only  from  79° 
to  81°.  Now  as  any  magnetic  disturbance  would  affect  all  the  elements, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  reputed  eccentricities  were  either 
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entirely  al)6ent  or  wore  so  small  as  to  bo  inappreciable  with  ordinary 
travellers'  instruments.  In  making  these  remarks  I,  of  course,  except 
the  immediate  proximity  of  magnetic  rocks. 

Next  day  we  proceeded  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  Geysir 
system.  The  whole  series  of  springs  lie  at  the  western  base  of  a 
moderately  high  hill,  and  runs  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  the  Great  Geysir 
being  at  the  northern  end  of  the  system  and  the  spring  marked  E  on 
the  map  at  the  southern  end ;  the  land  slopes  gradually  from  Great  Geysir 
to  R.  The  ground  on  which  they  are  situated  has  very  little  vege- 
tation, and  what  there  is,  is  of  inferior  quality,  as  we  noticed  that  the 
ponies  as  soon  as  they  were  turned  loose  started  at  a  quick  trot  to  the 
Haukadalr.  It  was  also  noticeable  that  the  cotton-grass  (^Eriophorum 
angugitfolium)  which  flourishes  in  almost  all  swampy  places  throughout 
the  island,  is  entirely  absent  from  the  ground  left  moist  by  the  water 
from  these  springs. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  three  most  important 
and  also  of  the  smaller  springs  which  in  the  plan  are  designated  by 
letters.  I  must  here  mention  that  the  whole  of  the  angles  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Coles  with  a  sextant,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  care  taken  in  each 
observation ;  my  own  share  in  this  part  of  the  undertaking  was  to  act  as. 
a  station  mark,  a  duty  not  altogether  unattended  with  risk  when  sur- 
veying the  system  of  small  springs.  The  Great  (Geysir,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  the  largest  of  the  series.  A  cone,  or  more  properly  speaking 
a  mound  created  by  the  deposition  of  the  substances  held  in  solution  by 
the  water,  rises  above  tha  surrounding  ground,  and  on  the  top  'of  this 
mound  is  its  basin,  which  is  56  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  49  feet 
in  its  least.  * 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Great  Greysir  as 
given  by  Dr.  Black.  The  mineral  contents  of  a  gallon  of  the  water  are 
soda  5*56  gr.,  alumina  2*80  gr.,  silica  81*88  gr.,  muriate]  of  soda 
14*42  gr.,  sulphate  of  soda  8*57  gr.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
deposit  close  to  the  water's  edge  is  so  hard  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  detach  even  the  smallest  fragment  with  a  geologist's  hammer, 
while  lower  down  the  side  of  the  cone  large  pieces  could  be  pulverised 
in  the  hands. 

The  basin  of  the  Great  Geysir  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  shelves  gradually 
from  the  bank  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  at  the  edge  of  the  centrsil 
funneL  This  central  funnel  is  about  15  feet  in  diameter  and  (roughly ).' 
drcular.  We  had  brought  with  us  some  rope  and  a  block  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  depth,  and  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  had  provided  himself  with 
a  registering  thermometer,  carefully  constructed,  having  a  large  spiral 
spring  at  the  under  side  in  order  to  prevent  any  jar  to  the  index,  in  the 
event  of  its  striking  against  a  rock  at  the  bottom.  On  lowering  this 
thermometer  we  found  that  it  touched  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  78  feet, 
and  on  hauling  it  up  again  found  that  the  index  registered  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  228°  F.  We  took  a  considerable  number  of  soundings,  but 
only  twice  got  the  instrument  to  descend  to  this  depth ;  on  all  other 
occasions  it  lodged  on  a  rock  at  35  feet  from  the  surface ;  from  this  we 
imagine  that  at  the  latter  depth  the  funnel  suddenly  contracts,  but  of 
course  the  internal  shape  of  the  tube  must  to  a  great  extent  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 

Just  as  we  had  finished  our  observations  we  heard  the  mysterious 
booming  sound  which  is  the  warning  of  an  impending  explosion,  and  849  we 
had  all  seen  illustrations  of  what  Geysir  can  do  when  aroused,  we  fled  for 
safety  in  various  directions.  However,  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  any 
great  exhibition  of  his  powers,  and  only  threw  a  column  of  water  about 
five  feet  into  the  air,  very  much  resembling  the  picture  of  the  Apollinaris 
Brunnen  on  the  Apollinaris  water  bottles.  As  long  as  it  is  in  a  state  of 
rest  a  small  channel  about  four  inches  square  is  enough  to  carry  oflf  the 
water  which  rises  from  the  spring,  but  as  soon  as  the  booming  noiso 
commences,  which  we  noticed  was  about  once  in  six  hours,  the  water 
overflows  the  banks  on  all  sides,  and  thus  adds  to  the  deposit  which 
forms  the  cone.  We  were  told  that  a  grand  eruption  had  taken  place  the 
day  before  our  arrival,  and  that  they  usually  occurred  about  once  in 
three  days. 

The  spring  next  in  importance  is  Strokkr,  which  is  always  prepared 
1)0  display  its  powers  when  properly  called  on  to  do  so.  The  mode  of 
■treatment  in  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  exhibition  is  to  feed  it,  but  in 
this  case  the  food  consists  of  about  a  barrowful  of  turf,  which  is  thrown 
.  flown  the  circular  hole  about  10  feet  in  diameter  and  42  feet  deep,  and 
-which  after  remaining  in  the  water  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  is 
violently  ejected  to  a  height  of  at  least  100  feet.  An  exhibition  can 
always  be  obtained  by  feeding  it  in  this  way,  but  the  height  to  which 
the  water  is  thrown  varies  considerably.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
is  228°  F.  It  is  ejected  without  the  slightest  warning ;  so  sudden  are 
the  eruptions  that  on  one  occasion  our  note-book  got  almost  washed  into 
the  river.  We  had  put  it  down  while  throwing  turf  in,  and  had  for- 
gotten it  till  an  eruption  was  imminent,  when  wo  were  unwilling  to 
risk  the  probable  chance  of  being  boiled  to  save  it. 

The  next  important  spring  is  Blesi,  which  has  a  double  basin 
connected  by  a  narrow  channel.  This  may  truly  be  called  the  traveller's 
friend,  as  it  saves  him,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay,  the  trouble  of 
making  a  fire.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear  and  about  20  feet  deep. 
We  cooked  all  our  food,  either  by  putting  it  (in  the  case  of  game)  into 
A  cloth  and  lowering  it  into  the  water,  or  by  standing  the  kettle  in  the 
:Bmall  stream  which  flows  from  it.  Although  the  temperature  of  the  - 
water  is  only  180°  F.  the  alkali  in  it  causes  it  to  make  as  good  tea  as  if 
it  boiled.  These  springs.  Great  Geysir,  Strokkr,  and  Blesi,  appear  to 
be  intimately  connected,  especially  the  two  former,  as  we  noticed  that 
when  Great  Geysir  overflowed  its  banks,  Strokkr  was  almost  emptied, 
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and  that  Great  Gcysir  and  Blesi  were  always  in  a  state  of  ebullition  at 
the  same  time,  though  the  ebullition  of  Blesi  (fortunately  for  our 
culinary  operations)  was  limited  to  a  few  bubbles  of  air.  The  rumbling 
sound  (as  far  as  we  could  judge  when  in  the  tent)  appeared  to  come 
from  a  spot  midway  between  Strokkr  and  Great  Geysir. 

From  the  reports  of  travellers  at  the  commencement  of  this  centui  y 
it  would  seem  that  these  springs  are  not  so  active  now  as  they  were 
then,  since  Mackenzie  mentions  an  eruption  of  Strokkr  which  lasted 
more  than  half  an  hour,  while  at  present  the  duration  is  only  a  few 
minutes.  Half-way  between  Great  Gcj'sir  and  the  system  of  small 
springs  is  situated  one  which  has  been  called  by  visitors  Little  Geysir, 
which  at  times  ejects  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  throwing  it  to  a 
height  of  about  sir  feet. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  large  system  of  small  springs  which  constituted 
a  somewhat  hazardous  part  of  the  survey.  They  are  situated  in  a  rough 
triangle.  A,  B,  and  R  being  the  three  angles.  It  was  requisite  first  of 
all  to  give  each  spring  a  distinguishing  letter  so  as  to  identify  it,  and 
this  we  did  by  marking  the  letter  on  the  sandy  deposit.  In  measuring 
the  subtended  angles  with  a  sextant  it  was  of  course  necessary  that  the 
opposite  end  of  the  base  and  the  position  of  the  spring  to  which  the 
angle  was  being  taken,  should  be  visible  to  the  observer  simultaneously, 
and  in  order  to  attain  this  end  I  had  to  stand  at  each  spring  as  a  station 
mark,  it  would  have  occupied  too  much  time  to  set  up  one  for  each 
angle,  besides  which  I  question  if  any  attempt  to  drive  a  stake  into  the 
groond  would  not  have  been  followed  by  such  a  rush  of  steam  or  super- 
heated water  as  would  probably  have  brought  my  surveying  to  a 
premature  end.  As  it  was,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  taking 
the  necessary  angles,  and  we  often  had  to  wait  a  very  considerable  time 
before  a  favourable  gust  of  wind  blew  the  steam  clear  for  a  few  moments* 
Another  great  difficulty  was  that  the  vapour  laden  with  sulphnr  con- 
densed on  the  horizon  and  index  glasses  of  the  sextant,  and  rendered  them 
useless  until  carefully  wiped.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  whole 
ground  is  full  of  hot  springs  of  various  sizes  and  depths,  and  in  con- 
tinually changing  stages  of  ebullition.  Thus  a  spring  which  we  marked 
on  the  first  examination  as  merely  a  hot  spring,  was  shortly  after  in  a 
violent  state  of  agitation.  The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 
whole  of  the  springs  in  this  system  are  connected,  and  that  the  earth  is 
merely  a  thin  crust  originally  covering  a  subterranean  lake,  which  has 
tow  forced  its  way  to  the  surface  in  the  manner  depicted.  Judging  by 
the  apparent  thinness  of  the  crust,  I  believe  that  any  one  with  a  pickaxe 
or  crowbar  cc*uld  soon  create  a  completely  new  system  of  hot  springs.  I 
must  add  that  the  only  mud-spring  in  the  district  is  at  A,  and  is  always 
in  a  violent  state  of  ebullition.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on  about 
ihese  mud-fip«rings. 

From  Geysir  we  visited  Gullfoss,  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
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falls  in  Iceland,  and  is  situated  about  two  hours'  ride  to  the  east  of 
Geysir.  At  this  spot  the  river  Hvit4  falls  about  180  feet  in  two  steps, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  very  full  of  water  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  Langjokull.  It  was  at  this  spot,  our  guide 
informed  us,  that  criminals  were  executed  by  being  thrown  into  the 
rapidly  flowing  current  above,  and  left  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below. 

Having  finished  our  survey  of  the  Geysir  system  we  started  for 
Hekla,  and  in  our  journey  had  to  cross  the  dangerous  river  Hvit4.  It 
is  necessary  at  almost  all  the  large  or  dangerous  rivers  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  local  guide.  This  was  especially  necessary  in  the  present 
instance  as  the  river,  at  the  place  where  we  crossed  it,  was  twice  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  and  full  of  dangerous  quick- 
sands; moreover,  the  ford  was  not  in  a  direct  line  across  the  river, 
but  lay  in  a  series  of  zigzags,  any  departure  from  which,  we  were 
warned,  would  probably  be  fatal  to  us.  To  follow  a  long  string  of 
horses  across  such  a  ford  as  this,  so  as  to  keep  accurately  in  the  track 
of  the  guide,  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  almost  impossible,  but  we 
were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  older  and  steadier  packhorses,  by 
some  natural  instinct,  seemed  to  be  well  aware  of  their  danger,  and 
were  careful  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left  at  the  exact  points  where 
the  guide  had  done  so,  and  by  following  these  we  were  enabled  to  keep 
pretty  accurately  on  the  proper  track.  I  should  mention  that  the 
difficulties  in  fording  thipi  river  are  greatly  increased  by  the  thick 
glacier  water  which  entirely  hides  its  bed,  in  addition  to  which  the 
ford  is  continually  changing  its  locality,  and  it  seems  wonderful  how 
the  guides  are  able  to  discover  its  new  position. 

After  visiting  Hekla  we  proceeded  to  Hagaey,  where  the  guide  across 
the  Sprengisandr  lives.  As  we  had  to  wait  for  half-a-day  at  this  place  in 
order  to  get  the  ponies  shod,  &c.,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  measuring  the 
river  Thj6rsd,  which  we  found  to  be  640  yards  across.  After  leaving 
Hagaey  we  followed  the  Thj6rsa  to  a  point  where  it  took  a  short  turn 
to  the  east,  while  our  route,  after  passing  over  a  hill  to  the  west,  lay 
in  a  general  northerly  direction  over  sand  and  disintegrated  lava. 
Previous  to  a.d.  1400  this  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  fertile  plain  covered 
with  woods  and '  grass ;  in  that  year,  however,  an  eruption  of 
Eaudukambar  took  place,  and  overwhelming  the  farms  and  fields  reduced 
it  to  its  present  state  of  desolation.  From  this  place  our  route  turned 
eastward  across  the  Sandfell  till  wo  again  came  in  sight  of  the  Thj6rsti, 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Tungn4,  its  chief  affluent.  In  the  evening 
we  camped  at  Knappolduver,  where  for  the  first  time  wo  experienced 
one  of  the  great  inconveniences  of  Icelandic  travelling,  I  mean  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fuel.  The  only  material  available  is  the  dead 
wood  from  scrub  whortle-berries  and  birch,  which  is  never  thicker  than 
a  pencil,  and  bums  with  the  greatest  rapidity.    Wo  were  many  times 
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more  than  an  hour  before  we  could  get  enough  wood  to  boil  a  kettle> 
and  often  thought  of  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Geysir  mode  of  cooking. 

The  next  day's  journey  was  over  a  complete  desert,  but  did  not 
possess  any  special  feature  of  geographical  interest.  The  camping-place 
for  the  night  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thj6rsa,  at  a  small  oasis 
named  S<$leyjarhofdi.  We  here  witnessed  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
glacier  or  jokull  rivers  rise  and  fall.  At  this  season  of  the  year  (the 
middle  of  August)  the  river  can  be  crossed  safely  up  to  about  noon, 
when  the  j5kulls  begin  to  melt,  and  send  down  a  volume  of  water  which 
renders  them  impassable  till  the  next  morning.  The  chief  danger  in 
crossing  Icelandic  rivers  is  caused  by  the  quicksands  which  are  con- 
tinually changing  their  positions,  and  which  would  be  immediately  fatal 
to  any  one  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  ride  into  one.  This,  at  a 
later  period,  nearly  happened  to  one  of  our  party  while  allowing  his 
horse  to  drink  at  what  was  to  all  appearance  a  wayside  pond.  Next 
day's  ride  brought  us  to  Eyvindarkofaver,  a  place  so  remote  from  all 
the  farms,  that  an  outlaw  named  Eyvindr  lived  there  unmolested  for 
many  years,  until,  indeed,  his  sheep-stealing  propensities  became  intoler- 
able, and  an  expedition  resulting  in  his  capture  was  made  by  the  farmers 
who  lived  nearest  to  him. 

We  found  all  our  guides  extremely  credulous  with  regard  to  the 
legends  of  the  past.  Many  of  the  stories  related  to  outlaws,  and  how  it 
became  necessary  for  them  to  invent  some  more  rapid  mode  of  locomo- 
tion than  simply  running,  in  order  to  evade  their  pursuers.  This,  in  the 
case  of  Eyvindr,  consisted  in  his  running  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
turning  what  boys  call  cart-wheels ;  while  in  the  case  of  another  outlaw, 
Eyrikr  of  EyriksjokuU,  after  having  had  both  his  feet  cut  ofif,  he  made 
his  escape  by  running  on  his  hands  alone. 

From  Eyvindarkofaver,  next  day,  we  made  our  start  to  cross  the 
Sprengisandr,  a  track  much  dreaded  by  the  Icelanders,  and  seldom 
traversed  by  any  one.  The  guide  whom  we  obtained  at  Hagaey  is  the 
only  man  who  knows  the  route,  which  he  has  learnt  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
business  as  a  gatherer  of  Iceland  moss  (  Cetraria  ialandica).  The  usual  and 
better  known  Sprengisandr  route  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  Amar- 
fell,  about  15  miles  to  the  westward.  As  soon  as  wo  left  our  camping- 
ground  we  entered  on  the  arid  desert,  and  knew  that  we  should  not  find 
food  for  the  ponies  for  at  least  10  hours.  The  track  lies  over  undulating 
ground  composed  of  sand  and  lava  dust,  varied  at  times  by  thickly  strewn 
blocks  of  lava  which  wounded  the  legs  and  hoofs  of  our  horses.  The 
gloomy  monotony  of  this  desert  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  beautiful 
shades  of  colour  of  small  clusters  of  saxifrage  which  seem  to  flourish  in 
portions  of  this  inhospitable  waste.  At  midday  we  halted  on  the 
west  shore  of  a  lake  which  extended  for  about  seven  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction,  its  greatest  breadth  being  about  one  mile.  A  very  striking 
feature  in  many  places  along  the  route  is,  that*  on  the  top  of  the  hills 
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tbere  exist  very  large  and  daDgerous  quicksands,  and  it  is  mainly  from 
this  fact  that  so  few  persons  ever  cross  it.    In  some  places  these  quick- 
sands extend  over  a  space  of  several  acres,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
tell,  except  by  practical  experience,  the  position  of  the  solid  ground. 
This  district,  too,  has  a  very  sinister  reputation  on  account  of  the  fogs 
which  at  certain  seasons  often  hang  over  it  for  days,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  traveller  being  overtaken  by  one  of  them,  ho  would  in  all  probability 
be  starved  to  death.     When   about  half-way   across,'  a  considerable 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  from  the  height  to  which  the  pumice  dust  rose, 
we  could  quite  believe  the  statement  that  imder  certain  conditions 
it  would  reach  Norway  or  the  Feeroe  Islands.    These  dust  storms,  in 
addition  to  the  jog-trot  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  at  which  w© 
usually  rode,  were  very  severe  tests  for  the  performance  of  the  watches 
that  we  carried,  and  we   soon  found  that  an   ordinary  watch,  even 
when  of  good  quality,  could  not  be  depended  on  in  the  least.     We  had, 
however,  with  us  one  of  the  watches  similar  to  those  supplied  by  this 
Society  to  travellers,  and  this  performed  excellently  the  whole  time,  only 
varying  from  its  regular  rate  ^  second ;  this  seems  to  be  good  evidence 
that  an  ordinary  watch  is  not  in  the  least  suitable  for  rough  usage  on 
horseback  when  exposed  to  storms  of  fine  dust,  and  also  that  the  Society 
has  found  a  pattern  which  will  perform  satisfactorily  under  the  most 
severe  tests. 

The  next  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the  district  round  Myvatn  ;  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  every  hillock  along  the  route  bearing  unmistakable  signs  of 
having  been  at  some  remote  period  in  a  state  of  activity.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  all  at  rest,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years. 

After  passing  Beykjahlid  we  came  to  the  mud-springs  of  Hlidam&mar, 
which  present  a  most  weird  appearance.  They  are  situated  in  a  valley, 
the  neighbouring  hills  being  tinged  in  many  places  with  yellow  from 
the  sulphur  deposits,  and  from  the  sides  of  which  issue  columns  of  steam 
from  numerous  hot  springs.  The  mud- wells  themselves  are  circular 
holes  in  the  ground,  from  one  to  20  feet  across,  in  which  a  vast  quantity 
of  pitch-black  mud  is  in  a  continual  state  of  ebullition.  Several  of  the 
larger  wells  throw  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
this  falling  on  the  surrounding  ground,  has  gradually  made  a  wall  of 
the  same  height,  in  form  somewhat  resembling  the  Great  Gey  sir  in 
miniature.  In  other  places  the  steam  issues  from  small  vents  in  the 
ground,  and  condensing  round  the  orifice,  makes  a  deposit  of  nearly 
pure  sulphur.  The  whole  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  round  these 
springs  merely  consists  of  a  crust  of  sulphurous  mud,  the  surface  of 
which  has  solidified.  Here  again  there  is  a  considerable  risk  of  being 
scalded  by  this  crust  giving  way ;  indeed,  each  of  us  got  in  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  thanks  to  our  long  boots  came  to  no  harm.  All  around 
these  springs  there  are  yast  beds  of  sulphur  pierced  with  small  holes. 
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tliTOtigh  which  the  vapour  escapes.  In  many  places  the  crust,  which 
presents  the  most  beautiful  efflorescence,  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
thick.  These  springs  are,  I  believe,  as  rich,  if  not  richer,  in  sulphur 
than  any  in  Iceland,  but  the  cost  of  transport  to  Hiisavik  or  Akureyri, 
the  ports  of  shipment,  would  consume  all  profit  arising  from  working 
them. 

After  leaving  these  wells  we  rode  on  past  Krafla  and  the  obsidian 
hill,  and  on  the  way  passed  many  smaller  springs  of  boiling  mud. 
About  700  feet  below  the  summit  of  Krafla  we  came  on  a  lake  of 
the  clearest  water,  which  is  now  cold,  but  which  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Henderson,  1814,  must  have  been  a  most  remarkable  sight. 
He  describes  it  as  a  circular  pool  of  black  liquid  matter  about  300 
feet  in  circumference,  from  the  middle  of  which  a  vast  column  of  black 
liquid  was  being  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  about  20  to  30  feet,  and 
equal  in  volume  to  the  Great  Geysir ;  these  eruptions  took  place  everj' 
five  minutes,  and  lasted  two  and  a  half  minutes.  This  place  is  now 
much  frequented  by  reindeer,  whoso  tracks  we  observed  close  to  its 
shores. 

Passing  on  we  came  to  a  hill,  which,  in  the  glittering  rays  of  the 
sun,  has  the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  innumerable  broken 
l)ottle8  ;  this  was  the  celebrated  Hrafntinnuhryggr.  The  whole  of  the 
liill,  which  attains  a  height  of  about  200  feet,  consists  of  obsidian  in 
blocks  of  various  sizes,  and  pieces  could  easily  be  obtained  weighing 
more  than  one  hundredweight.  The  gi*eater  part  is  intensely  black, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  jet,  but  some  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
If  any  use  for  it  could  be  found  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  this  hill  alone 
would  afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply,  the  only  difficulty  being 
the  usual  one  in  Iceland,  the  means  of  transport. 

Wo  now  turned  to  the  south-east  in  order  to  visit  the  new  lava.  This 
is  a  stream  of  lava  about  20  miles  long  and  about  four  miles  wide,  as  the 
guide  informed  us,  which  issued  from  Askja  in  1875.  It  appears  to 
have  flowed  in  a  direction  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  and  terminated  at  a 
point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  road  between  Eeykjahlid 
and  Hof.  We  fixed  the  position  of  the  northern  point  of  the  stream  by 
the  bearings  of  Haugr,  Burfell,  Jorundr,  Grimstadr-naup  and  Hlidar^all, 
taken  with  a  prismatic  compass  by  Mr.  Coles,  and  as  these  were 
particularly  good  marks  for  bearings,  I  think  the  position  as  indicated 
on  the  map  may  be  taken  to  be  very  nearly  correct.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  stream  we  obtained  from  Jon  of  Eeykjahlid,  who  was 
a  most  intelligent  man,  and  also  seemed  to  understand  the  points  of 
the  compass,  a  rare  thing  among  Icelanders,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
variation  which  I  havo  mentioned  before,  and  was  probably  as  well 
acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  country  as  any  living  man.  This 
new  lava  can  be  seen  as  an  inky  black  streak  for  many  miles,  and  much 
resembles  the  slag  from  an  iron  furnace.    It  is  a  very  curious  feature  that 
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the  ground  over  which  it  flowed  has  been  depressed  more  than  20  feet 
below  the  surrounding  country,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  superimposed  lava 
had  forced  it  down,  and  this  depression  is  not  only  up  to  the  point  where 
the  lava  stream  ends,  but  continues  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond. 
The  ground  around  is  covered  with  ashes  about  the  size  of  a  walnnt, 
and  the  scant  herbage  still  bears  evident  indications  of  the  intense  heat 
given  out  by  the  molten  lava ;  in  fact,  we  heard  that  it  was  hot  enough 
to  ignite  paper  for  a  long  time  after  the  eruption  had  taken  place. 

After  leaving  the  new  lava  we  proceeded  to  Eilifr,  with  the  intention 
of  visiting  Dettifoss,  which  is  reported  to  be  the  finest  waterfall  in 
Europe,  and  then  to  return  to  Akureyri  by  way  of  Uxahver  and  Hiisavik. 
When,  however,  we  reached  E^ifr  a  blinding  snowstorm  came  on,  and 
after  waiting  for  thirty-six  hours,  as  our  time  was  limited,  and  our  pro- 
visions had  come  to  an  end,  we  were  obliged  to  make  for  Akureyri,  and  in 
doing  so,  after  leaving  Hals,  we  passed  through  the  forest  of  the  Fnjoska- 
dalr.  I  have  made  use  of  the  word  forest  in  its  Icelandic  sense,  as  the 
dwarf  birches  of  which  it  is  composed  in  no  case  that  came  under  my 
notice  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  height,  or  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm. 

Akureyri  is  the  town  of  second  importance  in  Iceland,  and  its  name, 
which  means  com  country,  would  indicate  that  great  climatic  changes 
must  have  taken  place  since  the  early  Norwegian  settlers  gave  it  that 
name.  At  present  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  the  cultivation  of  any 
kind  of  grain ;  but,  strange  to  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  northern 
town  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and,  as 
I  was  informed,  with  considerable  success.  The  Icelandic  Trading 
Company  have  at  this  place  a  trading  and  fishing  station,  which  we 
visited,  and  which  much  reminded  Mr.  Coles  of  one  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  posts.  In  connection  with  this  establishment  there  is  a 
shark  fishery,  and  a  factory  for  refining  the  oil.  The  smell  caused  by 
this  operation  is  most  offensive.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  the  use  to 
which  this  shark  oil  was  applied,  we  were  informed  that  it  made  its 
appearance  in  the  European  market  as  cod-liver  oil.  I  may  also  mention 
that  it  is  here  that  the  only  tree  in  the  whole  of  Iceland  worthy  of  the 
name  is  to  be  found. 

The  route  from  Akureyri  back  to  Eeykjavik  is  comparatively  well 
known,  and  does  not  possess  any  feature  of  great  geographical  interest. 
All  along  this  journey  we  carried  with  us  a  six-inch  transit  theodolite, 
which  the  Council  of  this  Society  were  so  good  as  to  lend  us.  When  at 
Eeykjavik  an  American  gentleman  who  had  crossed  the  island,  assured  us 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  this  instrument  over  the  rough  country 
we  should  have  to  traverse  without  doing  it  such  damage  as  to  render  it 
entirely  useless.  We,  however,  felt  sure  that  by  taking  proper  precautions 
as  to  the  manner  of  packing  it,  we  should  avoid  the  evil  consequences 
which  had  befallen  this  gentleman  in  his  attempt  to  take  with  him  a 
smaller  instrument  of  the  same  kind.     We  procured  a  box  about  three 
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inches  larger  each  way  than  the  theodolite  case,  and  having  first  laid  some 
old  rags  at  the  bottom,  the  instrument  (in  its  case)  was  placed  in  this  box, 
and  firmly  fixed  in  its  position  by  pushing  spare  clothing  or  anything 
of  that  sort  tightly  round  it ;  then  having  put  another  layer  of  clothes 
on  the  top,  the  lid  was  shut  down  and  locked,  and  the  box  fastened  to 
a  pack-saddle  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  load. 
The  result  of  this  mode  of  packing  was  that  the  instrument  never  got 
out  of  adjustment  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Whenever  we  used  it 
we  tested  it  by  taking  the  angles  of  elevation  with  face  right  and 
left,  to  discover  if  the  diaphragm  had  been  moved,  and  always  with 
satisfactory  results.  This  instrument  is  now,  Mr.  Coles  informs  me,  in 
the  Society's  observatory,  in  good  adjustment,  after  having  been  carried 
acoross  Iceland  on  a  pony,  the  greater  portion  of  the  journey  having, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  been  made  at  a  jog-trot.  I  have  dwelt  rather 
longer  than  I  at  first  intended  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  thought 
that  it  was  one  of  great  interest  to  travellers.  We  never  experienced 
any  trouble  in  unpacking  the  instrument,  and  a  very  few  minutes 
fioffioed  to  have  it  levelled  and  ready  for  use. 

During  our  journey  across  the  island  we  were  much  struck  by  the 
entire  absence  of  any  provision  for  warming  the  houses  by  artificial 
means.  In  one  house  only  did  we  see  a  small  stove.  This  is  the  more 
Tcmarkable  when  we  consider  the  Arctic  severity  of  the  winter  in 
Iceland,  the  thermometer  falling,  as  we  were  informed,  to  25°  below 
zero.  The  method  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  keeping  themselves 
warm  during  the  winter  was  pointed  out  to  us  at  the  farm  Lundar- 
.  brekka ;  here  we  saw  under  one  roof  a  water-mill  for  grinding  rye,  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  a  small  room  in  which  they  all  assembled 
during  the  winter  season,  close  to  which  was  the  cow-house ;  the  walls, 
as  is  common  in  Icelandic  farm-houses,  were  covered  in  with  about 
six  feet  of  turf;  in  the  cold  weather  the  doors  are  shut,  and  we  were 
told  that  so  far  from  suffering  from  cold  the  heat  was  oppressive ;  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  might  well 
be  the  case,  and  I  may  also  add  we  may  with  equal  ease  imagine  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  employment  that  the  Icelander  finds 
to  occupy  his  time  in  the  winter  is  tending  the  sheep,  which  are  all 
housed  in  buildings  in  the  form  of  a  T,  composed  of  turf,  with  the 
smallest  possible  doors,  and  minute  breathing  holes  in  the  roof.  The 
sheep  themselves  are  folded  in  the  stem  of  the  T,  while  the  hay  on 
which  they  are  fed  is  stored  in  the  cross-arms.  The  hay  itself  is  often 
collected  from  spots  many  miles  distant  from  the  homestead,  and  gives 
the  people  full  employment  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months ; 
the  horses,  except  in  the  case  of  the  more  valuable  animals,  are  allowed 
to  shift  for  themselves ;  the  journeys  that  these  badly-fed  and  ill-cared- 
for  little  animals  will  make  over  tracks  which  would  be  impassable  to 
the  horses  of  any  other  country,  are  truly  wonderful. 
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I  have  purposely  omitted  any  mention  of  Askja,  as,  on  leaving 
Lundarbrekka,  Mr.  Coles  and  myself  proceeded  to  Gautlond,  while  Mr. 
Delmar  Morgan  engaged  a  local  guide  and  explored  this  celebrated 
mountain.  Being  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  have  ever 
visited  it,  any  remarks  he  may  have  to  make  on  the  subject  will,  I  am 
convinced,  be  of  great  geographical  interest  to  those  present  this 
evening. 

With  regard  to  the  meteorology  of  Iceland,  I  may  mention  that  our 
temperature  observations  varied  from  80°  F.  in  the  sun  to  26°  Y.  at  night. 
"We  experienced  two  severe  snowstorms,  but  with  those  exceptions,  the 
weather  was  magnificent.  The  displays  of  the  aurora  borcalis,  too,  were 
of  the  most  brilliant  kind.  At  the  end  of  August  the  Arctic  ice  was 
close  to  North  Cape,  and  Captain  Kihl,  of  the  mail-steamer  Valdemar^ 
informed  me  that  the  passage  round  the  north  of  the  island  had  never 
during  the  year  1881  been  entirely  free  from  ice.  On  our  return  to 
Reykjavik  we  found  that  the  trade  in  ponies  and  sheep  was  at  its 
height,  large  numbers  being  shipped  every  week.  Indeed,  we  were 
informed  that  over  2000  sheep  and  750  ponies  reached  Leith  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  September. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Icelanders. 
Before  our  arrival  we  had  been  led  to  expect  to  meet  with  an  indolent 
dirty  race,  whose  chief  object  would  be  to  obtain  as  much  money  for 
as  little  work  as  possible,  and  who  would  spend  all  they  earned  in 
drink.  .  I  am  glad  to  say  we  soon  found  we  had  formed  a  most  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  people.  I  think  one  might  search  the  world  over  with- 
out finding  three  better  guides  than  those  we  engaged.  Cases  of  extor- 
tion were  extremely  rare,  and  we  only  saw  one  man  at  all  the  worse 
for  liquor.  The  great  majority  of*  the  farm-houses  were  very  clean, 
and  no  matter  what  time  we  arrived,  whether  the  farmer  had  gone 
to  bed  or  not,  all  did  their  utmost  to  make  us  comfortable,  charging  most 
moderately  for  our  board  and  lodging. 


Excursion  to  AsJcja,  August  1881.    By  E.  Delmar  Morgan. 

(Read  at  the  Eveniug  Jlleeting,  January  30th,  1882.) 

I  started  the  20th  August  on  a  snowy  morning  for  Askja,  having  left 
my  companions,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peek  in  the  foregoing  paper, 
at  Lundarbrekka.  The  storm  of  the  previous  day  had  not  subsided, 
and  the  air  was  so  thick  with  falling  snow  that  no  landmarks,  not 
even  the  nearest  hills,  were  visible.  It  seemed  almost  foolhardy  to 
set  out  in  such  weather  to  cross  a  trackless  lava  desert  of  great  extent. 
I  possessed  a  compass,  certainly,  but  though  this  would  give  the 
approximate  direction  of  the  mountain  I  was  about  to  visit,  still  as  it 
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miglit  be  affected  by  local  influences  it  could  be  of  no  further  use.  My 
guide,  boweyor,  the  celebrated  Jon  of  Vidrkaer,  showed  no  signs  of  fear, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  my  doubts  to  him  in  Icelandic, 
I  determined  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  so  enveloping  myself  in 
an  oilskin  coat,  I  mounted  my  grey  steed,  and  we  trotted  off  amid  the 
farewells  of  J6n's  family  who  had  assembled  to  see  us  start.  We  had 
four  ponies,  one  carried  a  light  bell-tent,  our  provisions  and  a  few  wraps, 
another  bore  two  sacks  of  hay  stuffed  as  tight  as  they  could  hold,  whilst 
we  rode  the  two  others.  But  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  my  guide. 
J6n  of  Vidrkajr  is  a  respected  name  in  Northern  Iceland  ever  since  the 
terrible  eruption  of  Askja  in  1875  alarmed  the  whole  island.  He  was 
the  first  to  organise  a  party  to  proceed  thither  and  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  volcano  which  was  spreading  terror  on  all  sides  and  threatening 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  culture  and  cultivation  in  the  surrounding 
country.  He  animated  the  despairing  people  and  led  them  across  the 
desert  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations that  the  Danish  Government  decided  to  send  a  scientific 
expedition  under  Professor  Johnstrup  whose  report  of  the  eruption  was 
afterwards  published  in  Denmark. 

DyngjuQoll,  or  '*  the  mountain  of  the  bower,"  is  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  hills  rising  up  in  the  centre  of  the  lava  desert  of  Myvatns. 
Orecfi,  half-way  between  Myvatn  lake  and  Vatna  Jokull.  Enclosed  in  the 
centre  of  this  group  is  Askja,  or  Basket,  so  named  from  its  shape.  Here, 
in  1875,  the  terrific  eruption  took  place  ;  flames  *  burst  from  the  summit, 
accompanied  by  showers  of  ashes  and  pumice  sand,  whilst  from  an 
opening  in  the  desert  below,  a  prodigious  flood  of  lava  poured  forth, 
moving  steadily  along,  a  rod-hot  mass  of  molten  rock. 

The  rocky  sides  of  Askja  vary  in  height.  On  the  north-east,  near 
Jon's  Pass,  I  found  them  to  be  about  500  feet  above  the  floor,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  of  the  basket ;  on  the  cast  and  west,  where  it  widens,  they 
are  low,  and  have  allowed  the  lava  to  overflow ;  whilst  on  the  south, 
near  the  new  craters,  they  rise  precipitously  to  a  height  of  over  1000 
feet,  margining  one  side  of  a  large  lake,  about  a  Danish  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  here,  at  the  southern  end,  that  the  chief  interest 
concentrates.  The  new  craters,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  all  in  a 
state  of  semi-activity,  throwing  up  hot  water  and  steam  to  a  great 
height  and  making  a  tremendous  noise. 

Askja,  from  its  isolated  position  far  removed  from  beaten  tracks,  its 
inaccessibility  and  barren  nature,  has  been  but  little  visited.  Besides 
the  Danish  savant  Johnstrup  with  Lieutenant  Caroc,  who  drew  a  survey  of 
it,  only  two  Englishmen  have  been  there  besides  myself:  Mr.  Watts,  who 
made  his  way  thither  across  tho  ice-bound  wastes  of  Vatna  Jokull,  and 

*  It  Ib  ft  popular  fallacy  to  suppose  that  flames  ever  appear  at  the  summit  of  a 
Tolcano.  Professor  Judd  says  that  tho  appearauce  of  flames  is  caused  by  the  reflection 
in  the  smoke  of  burning  matter  inside  tho  crater. 
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Mr.  W*  O.  Lock,*  whose  acquaintaiice  I  afterwards  made,  and  with  whom 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  notes.  No  other  persons  had,  as  fiu* 
as  I  am  aware,  visited  this  volcano,  though  there  are  probably  few 
places  so  well  worth  seeing. 

We  started,  as  I  have  said,  early  in  the  morning,  Jon  leading, 
followed  by  the  packhorso,  whilst  I  brought  up  the  rear ;  the  pony  with 
the  hay  preferring  an  independent  course,  had  to  be  continually  brought 
back  to  the  track.  About  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Svartdkot,  a 
small  farm  and  mill,  on  a  lake  owned  by  the  man  who  piloted  Mr.  Lock 
to  Askja  on  the  two  occasions  he  visited  it.  The  weather  began  to  show 
signs  of  mending,  and  though  still  very  foggy  there  was  no  actual  snow- 
fall, and  hay-makers  were  returning  to  their  work.  We  left  Svartdkot 
and  rode  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Svartu,  flowing  between  flat  banks, 
with  an  occasional  expanse  of  grass-land.  We  startled  some  wild  duck  on 
its  waters  but  saw  no  other  birds,  though  willow  grouse  or  "  rjupa  "  are 
also  found  here.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  sources  of 
the  Svarta,  curiofl  circular  pools  where  the  stream  issues  from  beneath 
the  overlying  strata  of  lava,  forming  miniature  whirlpools.  Its  true 
source  is  probably  many  miles  away,'  in  Dyngjuijoll,  where,  like  its 
namesake,  tributary  of  the  Jokulsa,  it  may  also  disappear  below  ground, 
a  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  this  country.  From  these  so-called 
sources  of  the  Svarta,  marked  by  a  cairn,  we  took  a  south-east  direction 
across  the  barren  lava  desert  of  the  My  vatns  Oraefi.  The  snowstorm  of 
which  I  had  been  complaining  now  served  us  a  good  turn,  for  it  had 
filled  many  of  the  interstices  in  the  rough  lava  and  gave  a  secure  foot- 
hold for  our  horses.  The  further  we  advanced  the  more  barren  it 
became,  till  vegetation  dwindled  to  an  occasional  tuft  of  tall  wild  oats, 
how  sown  it  would  be  difiScult  to  say. 

Some  unerring  instinct  seemed  to  guide  Jon  in  these  solitudes,  for  at 
the  end  of  four  hours'  steady  riding  we  came  to  an  outlying  bluff  or 
eminence  standing  at  the  foot  of  some  high  land.  Here  we  rested  a  few 
minutes,  then  taking  fresh  bearings,  turned  our  ponies  up  the  ascent 
Snow  lay  nearly  a  foot  deep  on  the  slopes,  and  the  higher  we  went  the 
deeper  it  became.  Now  and  then  the  sun  showed  a  yellow  disc  for  an 
instant  through  the  haze,  but  this  glimpse  was  of  great  assistance,  and 
J6n  kept  continually  looking  up  as  though  he  had  doubts  of  our  being 
in  the  right  direction.  Half-an-hour  from  the  commencement  of  the 
steeper  ascent  we  crossed  a  brook  where  we  filled  our  bottle  with  the 
delicious  clear  water,  as  this  was  the  last  we  should  find.  Then  the 
incline  became  steeper  and  more  difficult  as,  dismounting  from  our 
ponies,  we  led  them  over  the  snow  and  ice.  After  about  two  hours  of 
tedious  progress  we  stumbled  into  Askja,  having  missed  the  pass,  just 
as  daylight  began  to  wane.  Stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  foot  of 
some  high  cliffs,  we  heard  distinctly  the  distant  roar  from  the  craters 
*  Vide  Mr.  Lock's  paper  on  Askja,  *  Proceedings/ 188],  p.  471»  and  letter,  ibid.  p.  741. 
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mtnated  at  the  sontlienimost  extremity.  Picking  our  way  along  the 
side  of  the  old  lava  bed,  we  halted  near  the  foot  of  the  pass,  known  as 
**  Jon's  Skard,"  in  honour  of  my  guide,  by  which  we  should  have  entered, 
and  selecting  a  smooth  place  for  our  tent,  we  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  snow.  The  weather  had  by  this  time  bcoomo  settled  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fine  day  for  the  morrow.  I  started 
immediately  for  the  craters  which  I  could  see  smoking  away  in  the 
distance,  never  thinking  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  there  and  back 
before  nightfall,  and  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  J6n  overtook  me,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  risk  the 
attempt. 

I  have  been  in  many  lonely  places  in  my  life,  the  great  pine  forests 
of  Northern  Bussia,  the  immense  plains  of  Central  Asia,  the  watery 
wastes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  arid  deserts  of  Persia,  but  none  to  equal  the 
desolation  and  absolute  lifolessncss  of  that  scene  at  Askja.  Imagine  a 
huge  amphitheatre,  4.^  miles  long  by  about  three  wide,  filled  with  lava- 
rocks  of  former  eruptions,  piled  up  in  extraordinary  confasion  and 
assuming  all  kinds  of  weird  and  curious  shapes,  here  rising  in  jagged 
crests,  10  or  20  feet  high,  there  rent  asunder  by  deep  cracks,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  girdle  of  rocks ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
living  creature  of  any  kind,  a  picture  of  desolation,  bringing  to  mind  the 
unseen,  pent-up  powers  of  nature,  lava  inside  and  lava  out,  nothing  but 
lava,  centuries,  some  of  it  thousands  of  years  old. 

Deeply  impressed  with  my  first  sight  of  Askja,  I  lay  down  to  rest, 
but  such  was  the  cold  (9^  of  frost  inside  the  tent  at  4  a.m.  on  the  21st 
August)  and  the  novelty  of  the  surrounding  scene  that  I  courted 
dumber  in  vain.  With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  we  were  again  on  foot. 
Jon  started  off  in  search  of  the  horses,  these  animals  though  tightly 
hobbled  having  contrived  to  decamp  in  the  night,  leaving  us  without 
the  means  of  escape  from  our  isolated  position,  and  it  was  fully  an  hour 
before  he  returned  with  them.  During  his  absence  I  boiled  some  tea 
for  our  breakfast  over  a  spirit-lamp,  a  process  trying  to  the  patience,  for 
what  with  melting  the  snow  and  then  boiling  sufficient  water  to  brew 
enough  tea  for  two  cold,  hungry  men  over  a  small  flame,  much  time 
was  expended. 

We  now  took  the  extra  precaution  of  tying  the  ponies  in  pairs,  head 
to  tail  and  tail  to  head,  and  having  observed  for  altitude  by  boiling 
water  in  the  apparatus  supplied  by  the  Geographical  Society,  I  and  my 
guide  started  to  walk  the  long  Danish  mile  that  separated  us  from  the 
craters.  Fortunately  the  snowfall  of  the  preceding  day  again  befriended 
us,  by  rendering  the  walking  much  less  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  and  instead  of  four  hours — the  time  it  took  Mr.  Lock — we 
reached  the  pumice  crater  exactly  in  two,  and  had  nowhere  to  go  upon 
all  fours  in  the  manner  he  describes,  but  walked  the  whole  way. 
Herdabreid,  the  "broad-shouldered  mountain,"  stood  out  distinct  and 
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beantiful  against  a  cloudless  skj,  its  snow-capped  summit  glowing  in 
"the  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn."  It  bore  E.S.E.  by  the  compass, 
which  allowing  for  magnetic  variation  would  be  almost  true  E.N.E.  of 


Without  stopping  anyw^here  for  long  we  reached  the  pumice  crater 
at  a  quarter  to  eight,  after  crossing  more  recently  erupted  lava,  black 
in  colour,  and  less  uneven  than  that  we  had  hitherto  seen.  From  the 
north  side  the  crater  is  easily  approached.  Standing  on  its  edge  I  looked 
into  an  abyss  apparently  from  200  to  300  feet  deep,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  50  yards  near  the  mouth,  contracting  to  less  than  half  that  size  at 
the  bottom.  On  the  west  the  cone  falls  abruptly  500  feet  to  the  lake* 
Here  the  edge  of  the  crater  is  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  standing 
room,  and  we  had  to  lie  down  with  our  bodies  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°  outside,  and  our  heads  looking  over  the  wall.  Hardly  had  we  taken 
this  position,  than  with  a  loud  roar  a  jet  of  mingled  water  and  steam 
was  thrown  up  to  a  great  height,  subsiding  just  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 
This  proceeded  apparently  from  a  new  outlet  and  not  from  a  circidar 
pool  alongside,  which  was  boiling  and  bubbling  furiously.  The  quantity 
of  pumice  here  is  enormous,  the  cone  itself  is  entirely  composed  of 
pumice  sand,  and  this  extends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  beyond  it  up 
the  gorge  in  which  the  other  new  craters  are  situated.  The  descent  was 
easy  down  the  steep  slippery  side  of  the  cone,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  snow,  to  the  lake.  This  is  a  sheet  of  water  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  circumference,  judging  by  the  eye.  Its  depth  is  stated  to  be  300  feet 
in  the  centre,  and  even  round  the  sides  no  bottom  could  be  seen  though 
the  water  was  of  transparent  clearness.  The  surface  was  perfectly  calm 
and  mirrored  the  high,  snow-covered  cliffs  on  the  opposite  shore,  whilst 
bits  of  pumice  floated  here  and  there,  and  a  fringe  of  steam  issued  from 
the  sides. 

I  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
air,  both  being  about  54°  Fahr.|  As  to  there  being  a  subterranean  con- 
nection between  the  lake  and  the  craters,  I  could  not  even  hazard  a 
conjecture  on  this  point,  but  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  water,  at 
all  events  round  the  edge,  leads  me  to  infer  that  no  such  connection 
exists.     J6n  declared  that  there  was  much  more  water  in  the  lake  than 

•  I  may  mention  that  \ro  met  an  American  of  the  name  of  IIo worth  at  Bejkjavik, 
who  said  he  had  ascended  Hcrd^ubreict,  but  tlie  local  guide  denied  tlmt  any  one  had  ever 
climbed  to  its  summit,  which  }ie  said  was  a  sheer  precipice  quite  inaccessible.  The  New 
York  Tribune  described  Mr.  Howorth*8  ascent  of  this  mountain  as  having  been  effected  by 
means  of  ropes  and  anchors,  kites  having  been  used  to  lift  the  anchors  to  the  summit. 
The  explorer,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  50  men ;  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  feed  such  a  number  in  these  uninhabited,  outlying  parts  of  Iceland,  and 
there  is  certainly  not  enough  grass  for  tlie  transport  animals  necessary  to  carry  supplies 
for  so  largo  a  party. 

t  Professor  Johnstrup  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  bo  104°  Fahr.,  and  Mr. 
Lock  tested  it  in  1878  and  found  it  to  be  97°  Fahr.  See  Proc.  K.  G.  S.,  vol.  iii.  (1881) 
p.  477. 
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when  ho  last  saw  it,  a  fact  no  doubt  attributable  to  its  receiving  the 
ilrainage  of  the  surrounding  basin,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  but  little  is 
returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation.  The  water  was  pleasant  to 
the  taste  and  had  no  deposit. 

Having  boiled  my  thermometer  to  ascertain  the  height  and  taken  a 
reading  of  the  aneroid,  I  followed  the  guide  to  a  narrow  chasm  or  dry 
gully,  by  which  water  ejected  from  the  upper  craters  must  formerly  have 
flowed  into  the  lake.  This  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  farther  progress,  but  on  closer  investigation  a  crack  was  found 
in  the  hard  clayey  surface-crust  leading  straight  to  the  bottom.  By  crawl- 
ing down  it  I  was  able  to  descend,  but  the  ground  felt  quite  warm,  and 
hot  steam  issuing  from  the  sides  reminded  mo  of  a  Russian  bath.  Jon 
shot  rapidly  down  as  if  he  were  on  an  ice-hill,  landing  on  his  feet  at 
the  bottom  where  he  was  ready  to  give  mo  a  foot  up  the  almost  per- 
pendicular opposite  bank.  It  wm  curious  to  find  oneself,  4000  feet 
above  sea-level,  near  the  Arctic  circle,  and  surrounded  by  snow  and  ice, 
in  so  warm  a  spot,  with  more  risk  of  being  boiled  than  frozen;  but 
Iceland  is  full  of  these  strange  anomalies,  which  make  it  unlike  any 
other  country.  From  the  lowest  depths  of  the  craters  upwards  to  the 
highest  ledges  of  the  lofty  cliffis,  steam  was  escaping  in  jets  of  all  sizes, 
firom  the  tiny  thin  stream,  no  bigger  than  the  smoke  from  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  to  the  monster  valves  bursting  open  every  now  and  then  with  a 
loud  roar,  as  when  a  big  steamer  lets  off  steam  at  the  end  of  her  voyage 
—a  marvellous  scene,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  surface-crust 
was  in  places  red,  green,  and  safi&on-coloured. 

A  few  pieces  of  obsidian,  quartz,  and  asbestos  were  scattered  about, 
bat  the  obsidian,  formerly  plentiful  here,  has  disappeared  beneath  the 
pumice-sand  into  which  its  weight  has  caused  it  to  subside.  After - 
crossing  the  gully  or  dry  ravine,  already  mentioned,  we  walked  up  a . 
iteep  incline  to  the  craters.  The  first  of  these  was  of  considerable 
depth  and  full  of  steam.  Whenever  this  cleared  away  for  a  moment  I 
could  see  water  below  agitated  in  small  waves.  The  second  crater,  stil} 
higher  up  the  gorge,  was  also  ejecting  large  quantities  of  steam  with  a. 
deafening  noise. 

On  its  brink  a  cairn  had  been  erected  by  Jon  Thorkelsson,  my  guide, 
to  record  his  first  visit  in  1875.  The  stick  on  which  he  had  cut  his 
initials,  and  which  he  had  placed  under  a  stone,  had  decayed,  for  on 
taking  it  out  it  fell  in  two.  This  marks  the  furthest  point  hitherto 
reached  in  Askja;  what  lies  beyond  will  be  for  future  explorers  to 
determine. 

Satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen  I  turned  back  and  retraced  my  way  to 
camp.  To  relate  the  incidents  of  the  return  would  be  to  occupy  too  much 
time,  suffice  it  therefore  to  say  that  the  same  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come with  energies  somewhat  exhausted.  I  was  favoured,  however,  with 
magnificent  weather,  and  as  the  sun  shone  out  with  great  brilliancy. 
No.  IIL— Mabch  1882.]  l 
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lighting  up  the  weird  scene,  obstacles  appeared  to  vanish.  Far  different 
would  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  place  in  the  storm  which  had  been 
raging  with  great  violence  up  to  my  arrival.  But  whether  in  storm  or 
sunshine,  the  traveller  to  Iceland  should  not  omit  a  visit  to  Askja,  and 
he  could  not  do  better  than  leave  the  necessary  arrangements  to  Jon  of 
Vidrkier. 

Obsebyations  fob  Altitude  taken  by  Mb.  E.  D.  Modoax. 


Aagufit  20,  time  6  a.m. 
»    7  p.m. 


Barometer. 


Thermometer, 
Fahrenheit. 


Vidrkser  farm 

{Askja,  at  foot  ol 
J^n's  Pass 


% 


28*5  inches. 
25-6 


35°- 5 
33° 


Deduced  height 
In  feet. 


1929 
3835 


OhservdUions  with  Boiling-point  Thermometer, 


Aagust  20 
„      21 


Bolting 
point. 


Reading  of 
Barometer. 


Askja* 
Lake  at  Askja 


204°- 1 
205® 


25*6  inches. 
27 


4161  feet 
3574    „ 


The  Chairman  (Sir'  Rutherford  Alcock),  in  introducing  the  author  of  the  first 
paper,  said  that  Mr.  Peek  was  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils  of  Mr.  Coles,  the 
instructor  in  astronomical  observation  and  surveying,  under  the  system  established 
•by  the  Council  two  years  ago  for  the  scientific  training  of  travellers.  He  went  to 
Iceland,  as  a  promising  field  in  which  to  test  the  value  of  the  instruction  he  had 
received.  So  enthusiastic  an  observer,  and  one  who  had  been  so  trained,  would  be 
.  sure  to  add  something  to  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  that  island. 

After  the  above  papers — 

TheCHAiBMAN  said  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  any  region  of  greater  interest  than 
Iceland  as  regards  physical  geography  and  geology.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lock,  who  had 
made  several  visits  to  the  island,  was  present,  and  perhaps  he  would  make  a  few 
observations  to  throw  some  light  on  such  a  strange  region,  which,  while  its  surface 
was  covered  with  snow,  cast  out  alternately  boiling  lava  and  boiling  water  from  the 
depths  below. 

Mr.  Lock  said  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  visit  Askja  after  Mr.  Wm. 
Lord  Watt8,t  and  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  not  only  descriptive  of  the 
•eruption  in  1875,  but  also  of  the  important  part  that  that  volcano  had  undoubtedly 
played  in  the  construction  of  the  island.  On  the  4th  January  in  that  year  a 
terrible  explosion  took  place  somewhere  in  the  interior,  but  where  was  not  known 
at  the  time,  causing  an  earthquake  that  was  felt  over  the  whole  island.  Fire, 
smoke,  and  steam  were  seen  ascending  from  Askja,  immediately  after,  and  four  days 

*  The  height  of  Askja,  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  sets  of  observations,  would  be 
nearly  4000  feet. 

In  kindly  computing  these  lieights  for  me,  Mr.  Coles  has  referred  to  Admiral 
Irminger's  tables  of  .barometrical  observations,  taken  on  the  same  day  at  sea-level,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Iceland,  in  about  tho  same  latitude  as  Askja. 

t  Mr.  Watts  read  a  paper  before  tho  Society  on  the  subject.  See  '  Proceedings,*  vol. 
XX.  No.  1,  pp.  21-32,  and  the  paper  '*  Journey  across  tho  Vatna  Jukull,"  with  map,  in 
.the  *  Journal,*  voL  xlvi.  p.  U 
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later,  according  to  a  letter  written  by  a  resident  in  the  capitil,  quite  a  hundred  miles 
distant  firom  the  volcano,  a  column  of  fire  was  seen  ascending  from  the  centre  of  the 
islandy  so  high  and  brilliant  that  it  seemed  as  if  some  neighbouring  farm  with  its 
haystacks  was  burning.  The  fire  shot  up  like  lightning.  When  daylight  dawned, 
a  heavy  column  of  vapour  or  steam  was  observed  far  in  the  background  beyond 
all  the  mountains  visible.  Morning  and  night  this  grand  display  continued  and  was 
TiaiUe  during  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  the  month.  In  February  the  eruption 
became  less  violent,  and  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan*s  guide,  Jon  of  Vidrkaer,  ventured  to 
cross  the  great  central  lava  desert,  in  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  to  see  where  the 
eruption  had  taken  place.  It  was  then  discovered  that  it  had  taken  place  in  Askja, 
and  that  a  vast  mass  of  the  lava  deposits  in  that  crater,  five  miles  in  circumference, 
had  been  newly  torn  from  its  bed  and  sunk  in  an  abyss  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  to  the  depth  of  over  700  feet.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  caused  by  the  explosion  on  the  4  th  January.  The  site  of  the  subsidence  was 
now  the  bed  of  the  hot^water  lake  which  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  had  alluded  to.  In 
a  desert  region  in  the  north-east,  known  as  the  M^vatns  Orajfi,  an  enormous  rift 
opened,  commencing  at  a  spot  distant  30  miles  from  the  subsidence  in  the  Askja 
crater,  and  from  that  rift  lava  continued  to  well  forth  for  nearly  four  months  after 
the  explosion.  It  was  first  seen  issuing  there  on  the  27th  of  February  by  J6n  of 
Beykjahlid,  the  farm  nearest  to  the  eruption,  who,  very  naturally,  went  out  to  see 
what  was  taking  place.  This  was  the  lava  bed  whose  northernmost  point  was 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Peek.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Society's  *  Proceedings,'  he  (Mr.  Lock)  had  stated  very  positively  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  lava  flood  came  from  Askja  by  a  subterranean  channel, 
and  be  wished  to  give  his  reasons  for  that  view.  During  the  whole  of  the  time 
the  lava  was  flowing  forth  in  the  M^vatns  Orsefi,  smoke  and  steam  were  seen 
issuing  from  Askja,  and,  prior  to  the  outburst  of  lava  being  discovered,  explosion 
after  explosion  took  place  with  great  violence  and  frequency.  It  is  believed 
that  no  lava  was  erupted  from  Askja  itself,  but  the  quantity  of  pumice  and 
ashes  ejected  was  prodigious,  and  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  lava  flood 
that  issued  in  the  OraeG,  where  only  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  pumice  and 
ashes  was  thrown  out.  In  his  opinion  these  facts  afforded  almost  irrefragable  proof 
that  the  lava  came  from  Askja,  for  pumice  is  asserted  by  mineralogists  to  be  the 
9cum  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  molten  lava.  The  vertical  cliffs  surrounding 
the  lake  where  the  subsidence  took  place,  showed  a  vast  number  of  beds  of 
basaltic  and  doleritic  lavas  underlying  the  present  floor  of  the  Askja  crater. 
The  presence  of  these  was  conclusive  evidence  that  Askja  was  at  one  time  a 
deep  cauldron-shaped  hollow,  which  had  been  filled  up  to  its  present  level  by  the 
lava  floods  that  had  been  deposited  therein  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  was  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  in  time  these  vast  deposits  would  entirely  block  up  the 
vent  or  vents  whence  the  lava  issued,  so  that  in  1875  it  required  less  force  to 
upheave,  at  a  lower  level  by  some  2400  feet,  the  rocky  roof  of  a  channel  running 
under  the  Onefi,  connected  with  Askja,  than  to  force  a  vent  through  the  lava 
deposits  in  that  crater.  Judging  by  what  occurred  at  both  places,  it  was  probable 
that  the  force  required  to  burst  asunder  the  strata  forming  the  roof  of  the  channel  in 
the  Onefi,  and  that  necessary  to  force  an  outlet  in  the  crater  were  nearly  equal. 
Naturally,  vents  having  been  formed  in  two  places,  the  heavier  molten  matter  would 
flow  from  that  at  the  lower  level,  while  the  steam  and  gases  would  make  their  escape 
with  pumice  and  ashes  from  those  at  the  greater  altitude.  The  latter,  moreover, 
would  act  as  safety  valves,  and  the  lava,  not  being  subjected  to  any  great  pressure 
from  confined  steam  or  gases,  by  its  own  gravity  would  well  gently  forth  instead  of 
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being  hurled  far  and  wide,  as  most  certainly  would  have  happened  if  the  safety 
valves  in  Askja  had  not  existed.  Professor  Geikie  some  time  back  published  a 
paper  in  Nature  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  his  belief  that  the  Faroes  and 
some  parts  of  Iceland  consisted  of  remnants  of  an  old  tertiary  formation,  the 
basaltic  plateaux  of  Northern  Europe,  which,  prior  to  the  disturbances  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  stretched  far  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  was  believed  that  during  the 
glacial  epoch  upheavals  and  subsidences  to  the  extent  of  1800  or  2000  feet  took 
place.  It  was  his  own  opinion  that  immediately  after  those  disturbances  a  scatter 
of  islets  were  left  on  the  site  of  Iceland,  and  that  these  had  been  united  together 
by  vast  floods  of  molten  rock  issuing  from  some  volcanic  outlet  or  outlets  in 
the  midst  of  them.  A  rift  in  the  earth's  crust  undoubtedly  extended  from  south 
to  north  under  those  portions  of  the  island  known  as  the  Vatna  Jokull  and 
Odddahraun,  as  far  north  as  Krafla,  and  was  clearly  traceable  at  the  present 
day  by  a  range  of  volcanoes,  Theso  show  signs  of  active  volcanicity  at  several 
places,  in  the  form  of  extensive  solfataras ;  and  in  the  years  a.d.  1724, 1726, 1727, 
1728,  and  1729,  no  less  than  five  of  the  volcanoes,  on  the  line  of  this  rift,  were 
active  at  one  time,  or  immediately  after  each  other;  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
eruptions  were  such  as  to  aflbrd  almost  irrefragable  proof  of  the  connection  of  the 
volcanoes  with  each  other.  Askja  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  probably 
marks  the  widest  portion  of  the  rift,  and  must  be  considered  the  locus  of  volcanic 
activity  in  Iceland.  Mainly  from  this  rift,  in  his  opinion,  issued  the  vast  sheets  of 
igneous  rock  that  united  the  scatter  of  islets,  left  standing  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
period,  into  one  island — the  Iceland  of  to-day. 

The  CHAiRMiiK,  iu  concluding  the  discussion,  said  that  Mr.  Lock  had  given  them 
some  interesting  suggestions  regarding  the  geological  formation  of  Iceland :  but  the 
impression  left  on  his  (the  Chairman's)  mind  was  that  its  foundations  were  very 
unstable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  to  him  a  more  interesting  subject  of 
study  than  the  geology.  They  were  the  most  contented  race  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  apparently.  Although  they  lived  over  what  may  be  called  a  great  cauldron, 
they  were  perfectly  happy.  There  was  nothing  particularly  attractive  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soil,  and  yet  they  seldom  wanted  to  emigrate.  In  this  the  70,000 
inhabitants  showed  upon  the  whole  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  for  they  might  possibly 
go  much  further  and  fare  worse.  He  understood  from  Mr.  Peek  that  it  was  almost 
an  unknown  thing  for  them  ever  to  travel  out  of  the  island,  and  they  knew  nothing 
beyond  it  except  what  steamers  occasionally  brought  them  in  the  way  of  information 
and  news.  The  Society  might  congratulate  it«elf  on  the  ^ood  work  it  was  accom- 
plishing by  its  system  of  instruction  and  in  finding  a  gentleman  who  would  devote 
a  whole  year  to  such  training  and  then  go  to  Iceland  to  test  his  ability  in  making 
scientific  observations.  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  too  had  shown  no  small  enthusiasm 
and  had  also  given  them  much  additional  information. 


A  Journey  into  the  Nguru  Country  from  Mamloia^ 

East  Central  Africa.    By  J.  T.  Last. 

Map,  p.  192. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  little  journey  into  Xguru,  and  send  yon  a 
short  account  of  it,  thinking  you  may  find  it  interesting. 

"We  started  from  Mamboia  on  the  11th  of  October  (1881),  our  party 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Last,  myself,  two  native  women,  and  19  men  and  boys. 
After  stopping  for  a  short  time  at  the  Sultan's  village  to  wish  him  good- 
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bje,  we  descended  the  mountain  on  whicli  our  station*  is  situated,  into 
the  great  phiin  which  divides  this  district  from'Nguru.     We  halted  for 
a  short  rest  at  Bwagamoya,  and  then  went  on  to  a  collection  of  some 
six  or  eight  villages  forming  the  principal  part  of  a  small  district  called 
Mgnm.    Here  the  chief  kindly  invited  us  to  his  village.    Accordingly 
we  pitched  our  tent,  and  enjoyed  some  much  needed  repose,  the  chief,  who 
Tisited  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  giving  us  information  about  the  road, 
pointing  out  two  ways  by  which  we  could  go.     The  natives  of  the  place 
are  Wakagum ;  but  some  few  Wazeguha  have  settled  down  with  them. 
The  land  is  good,  but  they  cultivate  little,  living,  as  they  do,  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  predatory  Wahumba  and  Masai,  who  at  any  time 
may  come  and  turn  them  out  of  their  homesteads.     The  next  morning 
we  were  up  early,  and  started  at  5.30  a.m., hoping  to  reach  Sabimdila  at 
Bight.     We  first  went  on  to  two  deserted  villages,  called  Ma  Mbaya. 
Here  we  rested,  had  breakfast,  filled  the  calabashes  with  water  (for  we 
were  told  there  was  none  to  be  had  on  the  road),  and  then  started  again. 
These  two  villages  had  been  attacked  last  year  by  a  chief,  living  some 
few  miles  off,  called  Milanda ;  many  people  were  killed  and  the  rest  fled 
to  the  mountains.     This  chief,  Milanda,  died  early  this  year,  to  the 
great  joy  of  many  living  around.    From  Ma  Mbaya  we  went  on  till 
2  P.M.,  then  rested.    After  a  short  time  we  resumed  our  journey,  and 
went  on  till  4  o'clock,  when  the  guide  telling  us  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  village  the  same  day,  we  resolved  to  camp  out  where 
we  were.    Some  of  the  men  were  sent  for  water  while  the  rest  built  up  a 
grass  hut  for  our  use,  and  formed  a  fence  round  the  camp  with  branches, 
w  a  protection  against  a  probable  nocturnal  visit  from  feline  animals. 
Footprints  and  signs  of  rhinoceros  and  hyenas  were  to  be  seen  all  around, 
and  on  the  march  we  had  seen  a  fine  herd  of  zebra. 

Oct,  13/A. — We  were  up  early,  and  started  Tor  Sabundila.  After  about 
two  hours'  travelling,  we  came  to  a  place  where  some  Wakamba  had 
been  hunting,  close  by  which  there  was  plenty  of  running  water.  Here 
we  stayed  and  had  breakfast.  The  country  passed  through  had  formerly  ' 
been  inhabited,  as  one  could  see  by  the  grinding-stones  lying  about,  though 
it  must  have  been  deserted  for  many  years,  as  there  was  not  a  vestige 
of  a  hut  visible.  The  land  is  of  a  good  light  soil,  well  adapted  to  native 
agriculture.  Further  on  we  passed  through  a  splendid  valley,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  garden,  but  was  now  abandoned.  Probably  any  amount 
of  water  could  be  got  by  digging  a  few  feet.  Leaving  this  valley  wo 
entered  another,  and  soon  came  to  the  gardens  surrounding  the  village 
of  Sabundila.  The  people  were  afraid  of  us  at  first,  thinking  we  had 
come  to  fight  them,  but  after  a  short  interval,  finding  that  our  inten- 
tions were  peaceful,  they  laid  aside  their  fear,  and  came  to  talk  with  us. 
The  chief  then  told  me  that  the  Wakamba  hunters  had  recently  attacked 
him,  and  when  he  saw  us  he  thought  we  were  about  to  do  the  same. 
*  Mamboia  is  a  siatioD,  recently  establlaLed,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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We  were  soon,  however,  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  lie  T)roiiglit  me  a 
present  of  sugar-cane  and  a  good  goat,  for  wluch  I  gave  him  a  suitable^ 
return  present.  Mrs.  Last,  by  showing  pictures  and  talking,  soon  gained 
the  conEdence  of  the  women  and  children.  The  friendly  disposition  of 
the  people  (Wanguru  and  Wakaguru)  induced  us  to  prolong  our  stay 
here  for  another  day ;  but  the  place  is  very  poor,  much  cattle  having 
been  carried  off  by  the  Wakamba  and  Wahumba,  and  little  land 
cultivated  through  fear  of  these  raiders. 

On  the  15th  October  we  started  again.  We  made  a  short  journey  to 
Babala.  Here  we  camped  outside  the  village,  in  order  to  be  a  little 
more  apart  from  the  noise  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  natives.  The  old 
man  who  is  chief  was  very  kind  in  his  way.  Ho  brought  us  a  small 
goat  (of  course  hoping  to  get  a  much  larger  present  in  retui-n)  pleading 
poverty  as  a  reason  for  not  bringing  a  larger  one.  Both  the  chief 
and  his  wife  remained  with  us  in  the  tent  for  a  long  time,  talking. 
We  rested  here  the  next  day  and  had  many  visitors,  with  whom  Mrs* 
Last  soon  became  a  special  favourite,  by  her  showing  her  pictures  and 
talking  to  them.  The  chief  and  his  wife  came  again  to-day,  and  stayed 
some  time.  In  the  evening  some  six  Wahumba  paid  us  a  visit.  They 
very  readily  took  and  ate  some  biscuits  we  gave  them,  showing  a  degree 
of  trustfulness  far  surpassing  that  of  the  ordiilary  natives.  I  had  some 
talk  with  them  through  the  medium  of  one  of  my  men,  who  know  their 
language.  Here  there  is  a  running  stream  of  good  water,  on  each  side 
of  which  the  natives  cultivate  their  gardens. 

Monday^  \ltK — We  resumed  our  journey  this  morning,  about  6  a.m. 
The  Wahumba  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  to  see 
us  off.  I  gave  to  the  chief  and  his  wife  three  cloths  as  a  present,  in 
return  for  their  kindness.  We  had  a  rather  long  march,  across  a  plain 
separating  Babala  from  the  district  of  Kiseru.  About  2  p.m.  we  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Luseru  river.  All  the  villages  on  the  south  side  had 
lately  been  attacked  by  the  Masai,  and  the  people  driven  to  the 
"mountains.  We  had  to  cross  over  to  the  north  side,  where  there  are 
several  villages.  The  river  was  very  low,  the  water  being  about  a  foot 
in  depth  and  some  30  yards  wide.  We  were  well  received  by  the 
natives,  who  invited  us  to  one  of  their  villages,  an  invitation  which  we 
gladly  accepted.  The  people  here  (Wanguru)  had  a  far  better  appearance 
than  any  natives  we  had  hitherto  met ;  their  manner  also  was  a  little 
more  civilised.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Kiseru  being  on  the  main  road, 
from  the  Masai  country  to  the  coast  at  Saadani.  These  Wanguru  are 
continually  going  to  and  fro  between  here  and  the  coast,  and  so  get 
accustomed  to  the  semi-civilised  ways  of  Zanzibar. 

The  valley  of  the  Luseru  is  very  beautiful,  having  magnificent  tall 
trees  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  large  tracts  of  good  laud  suitable 
for  native  cultivation.  The  people  build  after  the  Kizeguha  style 
They  clear  some  three  or  four  acres  in  the  middle  of  a  very  thick  forest. 
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and  then  build  their  misongi  (round  huts).  When  all  are  built  they 
surround  the  clearing  with  a  fenoe  of  young  trees  about  12  to  14  feet 
long,  placed  dose  together.  The  entrance  to  the  village  is  by  a  narrow 
path  cut  through  the  forest  about  250  yards  in  length,  which  is  fortified 
by  three  or  four  strongly  barricaded  doors,  at  suitable  intervals.  These 
are  always  fastened  at  night,  thus  preserving  the  inmates  of  the  village 
from  attack  both  of  men  and  wild  beasts.  A  species  of  Euphorbia  is 
often  planted  round  the  villages,  forming  a  hedge  which  few  people 
would  dare  to  break  through.  We  stayed  here  all  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
The  people  continued  very  friendly,  and  the  chief  brought  me  a  good 
sheep,  which  I  killed,  gi^'ing  part  of  it  to  my  men.  Mrs.  Last  as  well  as 
myself  had  to  explain  our  objects  in  visiting  them  to  large  audiences. 
What  surprised  them  and  induced  them  to  listen  to  us  tho  more 
attentively  was  the  fact  that  we  did  not  trade  in  anything. 

On  Wednesday,  October  19th,  we  started  again.  First,  we  went  to 
Sagasa.  The  journey  was  through  a  country  which  had  been  formerly 
cultivated,  but  was  now  deserted.  All  along  tho  banks  of  the  Luseru,  by 
which  we  travelled,  there  was  plenty  of  good  land.  At  Sagasa  we  rested 
for  a  short  time.  Whilst  there  a  jmrty  of  some  twenty  women  came 
down  from  their  villages  to  fetch  water,  under  the  escort  of  six  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  guard  them  from  the  Masai  reported  to  be  in  the 
district.  After  some  talk  with  them  we  continued  our  journey  towards 
Banda,  walking  most  of  the  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Luiji.  This 
river  flows  from  the  extreme  north  of  Ngiiru  down  into  the  Luseru,  and 
thence  to  the  Wami.  Both  sides  of  the  Luiji  valley  are  thickly 
populated,  there  is,  in  fact,  one  long  string  of  villages  from  Sagasa  to 
Mgera,  in  the  north  of  Nguru.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  land  cultivated, 
diiefly  Indian  com;  but  sugar-cane  and  bananas  also  abound.  The 
people  living  in  the  valley  are  chiefly  Wanguru,  here  and  there  a  village 
of  Wahumba  being  met  with.  On  the  tops  of  the  very  high  mountains 
in  this  district  are  the  gardens  and  villages  of  the  Washambala.  These 
people  were  probably  the  original  possessors  of  the  country,  since  driven 
up  into  the  mountains  by  the  Wanguru,  who  look  upon  them  as  much 
inferior  to  themselves.  We  were  well  received  at  Banda,  all  the  women 
and  children  coming  out  to  greet  Mrs.  Last,  whom  they  saluted  as  their 
friend  and  mistress.  We  had  much  company,  all  the  natives  wanting  to 
see  the  pictures,  and  also  to  express  their  opinion  on  what  we  said. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  the  other  places  we  had  visited,  we  were  urgently 
requested  to  stay  for  a  time ;  but  this  we  could  not  do. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th,  we  continued  our  journey  up  the  valley  of 
the  Luiji,  reaching,  a  little  before  noon,  the  village  of  Muwanga.  Here 
we  had  an  extra  hearty  welcome,  for  the  chief  of  the  village  was  the 
brother  of  our  guide,  and  as  they  had  not  met  for  some  three  or  four 
years,  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  gun-firing.  We  encamped  on  a  nice 
dear  spot  near  the  village,  and  after  a  little  rest  had  a  number  of 
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visitors,  who  were  anxious  to  hear  the  news  of  the  Wazungu  (Euix>- 
peans).  In  the  evening  one  of  the  Wahumba  brought  ns  some  fresh 
milk.  It  was  so  good,  and  the  calabash  in  which  he  brought  it  was 
so  clean,  that  I  gave  him  two  yards  of  cloth  for  his  kindness.  This 
pleased  him  very  much,  and  ho  at  once  fired  off  his  gun  as  a  sign  of 
his  satisfaction.  He  then  arranged  the  cloth  flowing  from  liis 
shoulder  cloak-wise,  and  rushed  off  up  the  mountain  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, showing  off  the  leaps  and  darts  of  the  Wahumba  warriors  when 
fighting.  We  stayed  here  all  the  next  day,  during  which  we  had  many 
visitors.  A  large  number  of  Wahumba  came  to  see  us,  and  the  chief 
made  us  a  present  of  a  fine  goat.  In  the  evening  wo  went  over  to 
the  Wahumba  village,  where  we  saw  and  talked  with  several  people. 
.  After  a  while  the  Mhumba  who  had  brought  us  the  delicious  milk, 
came  home  from  a  village  where  some  of  his  friends  were  living.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  us,  and  at  once  went  into  his  hut,  and  brought  us 
more  milk.  He  came  again  the  next  morning,  and  I  gave  him  a  good 
cloth  in  return  for  his  kindness,  and  also  because  he  promised  to  take 
my  message  to  his  Wahumba  brethren. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  October  22nd,  we  were  up  early,  gave 
a  present  to  the  chief,  and  bid  farewell  to  Muwanga.  ^  Our  path  still  lay 
up  the  valley  of  the  Luiji.  It  was  rather  rough,  for  instead  of  following 
the  banks  of  the  river,  it  passed  over  the  ends  of  the  spurs  which 
extend  from  the  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  down  'to  the 
water's  edge.  Some  of  these  spurs  are  400  or  500  feet  high.  We 
trudged  for  several  miles  over  the  hills ;  coming  at  length  to  a  large 
village  where  the  paths  branch  ofif,  the  main  road  going  up  to  Mabgwa 
and  Mgera,  another  going  up  the  side  of  a  very  high  hill  to  Mgola's 
village.  We  took  this  latter  road,  and  in  about  two  hours  reached 
the  village  quite  tired,  and  glad  to  get  both  rest  and  refreshment. 
Mrs.  Last  was  very  tired  this  journey ;  she  had  come  along  very  bravely, 
for  the  path  being  so  rough  she  had  been  able  to  ride  her  donkey  but  a 
very  little  way  during  the  day. 

We  camped  outside,  but  as  a  high  wind  arose  in  the  evening  we 
shifted  into  the  village,  where  it  was  more  sheltered  and  warmer. 
The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  stayed  here.  In  the  morning 
Mrs.  Last  and  I  went  out  for  a  little  walk  to  see  the  villages  and  people. 
Coming  to  a  place  in  the  course  of  our  ramble  where  the  paths  branch 
oflf,  we  saw  at  the  junction  two  clay  images  of  men  about  a  foot  high, 
in  front  of  which  were  two  little  vinu  or  mortars,  models  of  those 
used  by  natives  in  pounding  com.  On  asking  about  them  I  was  told 
they  were  the  guardians  of  the  road,  and  that  no  beasts,  or  men 
having  bad  intentions,  could  pass  by  them.  This  is  the  second  instance 
in  which  I  have  seen  such  images  used.  The  other  case  is  whore 
figures  of  men  and  women  cut  out  of  wood  are  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  roof  of  the  round  native  huts ;  several  of  which  I  have  seen 
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in  the  villages  at  Nagubika  and  Mamboia.  I  do  not  think  thero 
ifl  the  least  worship  or  adoration  paid  to  them.  One  at  Mamboia 
18  adorned  with  beads,  and  has  a  large  pipe  put  into  its  month.  The 
Mhnmba  who  was  friendly  with  ns  at  Muwanga,  followed  ns  to  this 
place,  Mgola,  as  a  mark  of  honour.  On  Sunday  morning  he  came  to 
the  tent,  and  placing  his  powder-flask,  belt,  and  gun,  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Last,  asked  her  to  take  care  of  them,  as  he  wanted  to  visit  his 
friends.  This  showed  his  confidence  in  us,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  had 
done  such  a  thing  with  a  strange  native  it  would  be  a  great  chance 
whether  he  would  get  them  back  again.  On  his  return  in  the  evening,  I 
gave  him  a  little  gunpowder  to  use,  if  necessary,  on  his  return  home. 

On  Monday,  October  24th,  we  started  for  Panghai  and  Tangalata. 
The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  very  bad.  We  had  to  ascend  the  very 
high  mountain,  and  then  descend  into  the  valley  beneath.  Soon  after 
we  started  it  came  on  to  rain,  which  made  the  path  very  slippery. 
After  an  hour's  very  hard  work  we  reached  the  top,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Scotch  mist  Though  we  were  hot  and  tired  we  dared  not  rest  for  fear 
of  getting  a  chill,  so  wo  slowly  descended,  slipping  rather  than  walking 
down  the  other  side.  When  about  400  feet  from  the  top  we  came  to  a 
beautiful  little  lake.  Here  many  birds  had  built  their  nests  suspended 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  overhanging  the  water.  Had  the 
weather  been  fine,  we  should  have  thought  it  a  charming  piece  of 
scenery. 

In  a  short  time  the  mist  cleared  off,  and  we  came  to  some  native 
gardens,  where  we  rested  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  down  into  the 
valley.  The  whole  of  the  top,  and  the  slopes  for  some  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  mountain,  were  covered  with  magnificent  timber  trees,  besides 
beautiful  shrubs,  ferns,  and  flowers  of  many  kinds.  A  botanist  would 
have  revelled  amidst  this  varied  and  beautiful  vegetation  in  a  region 
which  is  still  virgin  ground  to  the  naturalist.  Beaching  the  valley  we 
crossed  a  stream  about  1 0  yards  wide,  and  then  rested  for  half  an  hour 
near  some  villages.  This  district  is  called  Panghai,  the  people  being  all 
Wanguru.  They  are  well  dressed,  and  ape,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the 
manners  of  the  Zanzibar  freedmen.  Having  rested  we  moved  on  again, 
and  a  little  before  noon  reached  Tangalata.  Hei*e  we  set  up  our  tent  out- 
side the  village.  We  had  not  been  long  encamped  before  a  man  called 
Bwana  Hamadi  arrived.  As  soon  as  2)08sible  we  admitted  him  to  our 
tents.  He  was  followed  by  an  Mbarawa,  who  acted  as  his  right-hand 
man.  Bwana  Hamadi  was  formerly  a  slave  of  Seycd  Majid,  of  Zanzibar ; 
when  the  Seyed  died,  Hamadi  managed  to  return  home ;  here  he  became 
a  great  man,  and  is  now  the  chief  of  Tangalata.  This  chieftainship 
he  has  obtained  chiefly  by  oppression  and  robbery;  having  a  few  followers, 
wherever  he  saw  a  good  chance  of  success  he  would  attack  a  weak  village, 
take  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  dared  to  sell  as  slaves,  and  put  the 
rest  under  his  rule.  He  has  now  a  large  district,  and  his  brother  has  the 
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neighbouring  one  of  Mgombezi.  These  men  were  very  polite  in  their 
manner,  bnt  as  soon  as  I  had  occasion  to  go  ont  to  see  one  of  my  men, 
they  began  to  beg  whatever  they  saw,  knives,  spoons,  cnps,  and  all 
similar  articles.  I  soon  discovered  that  we  had  fallen  into  not  very  good 
company,  and  resolved  to  get  ont  of  it  again  as  qnickly  as  possible. 
When  they  left  in  the  evening,  I  told  them  I  should  start  in  the 
morning ;  they  said  no,  I  had  not  permission,  bnt  to  this  I  simply  replied 
that  I  must  go.  Probably  they  thought  that  their  declaring  I  had  not 
permission  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  me.  We  went  to  bed  early; 
during  the  night  a  lion  visited  the  camp,  but  he  slunk  off  when  he  saw 
the  men  moving  about.  Very  early  the  next  morning  I  had  everything 
packed  and  the  tent  struck,  so  that  just  at  daybreak  we  were  ready  to 
start.  I  then  sent  off  all  the  loads,  and  whilst  one  man  was  despatched 
with  a  little  present  to  Bwana  Hamadi,  I  started  with  Mrs.  Last  for 
Diwala.  Hamadi,  we  learnt,  was  surprised  at  our  departure,  but  I  was 
very  thankful  that  I  had  thus  got  clear  of  him,  for  as  he  has  rather  a 
large  following  of  men,  and  is  not  under  the  eye  of  Zanzibar  rule,  he 
could  have  made  himself  rather  troublesome  had  he  tried. 

The  journey  next  day,  October  25th,  was  in  some  places  very  rough, 
our  way  leading  over  many  hills  which  jutted  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  On  one  of  these  hills  there  was  a  large  village  of  Wahumba, 
which  these  people  in  all  probability  had  taken  from  the  Wanguru, 
and  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  The  Wahumba  women  brought 
us  some  very  good  milk,  in  return  for  which  Mrs.  Last  gave  the 
children  some  pice  (a  Zanzibar  coin  rather  smaller  than  a  halfpenny). 
Besting  a  short  time,  we  then  went  on  to  Diwala.  Here  we  camped  in 
a  valley,  a  short  distance  from  the  river  Eukagura.  In  the  afternoon 
some  women  from  another  village  of  Wahumba,  distant  about  half  an 
hour's  walk,  came  and  invited  Mrs.  Last  to  their  place,  an  invitation 
which  she  at  once  accepted,  and  I  went  with  them.  The  settlement 
was  simply  the  outside  tembe  of  a  Nguru  village,  all  the  round  huts 
having  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  cattle  ;  the  enclosure  was 
covered  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  with  ox-dung,  but  smooth  and 
level,  and  the  women  of  the  village  were  all  sitting  on  it  busily 
engaged  in  sewing  together  dressed  goat-skins,  which  the  women  wear 
instead  of  cloth.  Many  of  them  understood  Kinguru,  and  some  the 
Swahili  language,  so  we  were  able  to  talk  to  them,  and  tell  them  why 
we  were  travelling  about.  Our  reception  altogether  was  most  pleasant ; 
they  seemed  to  appreciate  our  visit,  and  requested  us  to  stay  with  them, 
but  wo  could  not  as  there  were  other  villages  to  be  seen,  and  we  also 
wanted  to  be  off  on  the  morrow, 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  very  hilly,  having  small  streams  of 
water  running  in  every  valley.  There  is  plenty  of  good  land,  much 
more  of  which  might  be  cultivated  than  what  is.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  trees,  especially  by  the  river  side. 
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Ociober  26th. — Wo  started  about  6 .30  this  morning  for  Msunga.  The 
road  was  all  even  and  good  till  we  reached  the  village.  After  a  short 
rest  we  bad  some  conversation  with  a  large  number  of  Wanguru 
and  Wahnmba  who  had  come  to  see  us.  This  over,  we  started  again 
over  the  Msunga  hill,  hoping  to  reach  Vyadigwa.  In  this  we  failed, 
but  reached  Wadikondi.  After  crossing  Msunga  hill  we  had  a  long 
journey  over  level  country.  At  3  p.m.  we  came  to  the  first  village, 
where  I  decided  at  once  to  stop  for  the  day. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  village  belonged  to  a  few  families  of 
Wakamba,  who  had  settled  there.  Wishing  to  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  talking  with  these  people  and  at  the  same  time  give  my  tired  men  a 
good  rest,  I  resolved  to  stay  over  the  next  day.  These  Wakamba  culti- 
vate a  little  land,  just  sufiBcient  to  supply  them  with  the  com  they  need ; 
when  their  harvest  is  over,  they  go  off  every  year  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions, some  even  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The 
ivoiy  obtained  is  taken  home,  and  when  they  have  sufficient  they  make 
up  a  caravan  for  Mombasa,  where  they  sell  it  to  the  Banyans.  I  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  day  with  these  people.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Last  and 
I  went  into  the  village,  and  remained  some  time  talking  with  a  number 
of  men  and  women,  who  wished  to  know  more  about  us,  and  our  work. 

Fndcuf,  2Sth  October.  — Wo  started  a  little  before  6  o'clock.  The 
first  part  of  our  journey  lay  over  some  hills ;  these  passed,  we  came  to  a 
level  plain.  Here  we  had  a  heavy  shower  which  lasted  until  we  had 
reached  Vyadigwa.  At  the  first  village  we  came  to,  the  natives  very 
kindly  allowed  us  to  use  their  huts  in  order  to  change  our  clothes. 
Besuming  our  journey  at  10.30,  wo  had  a  long  march  over  the  plain 
avoiding  the  path  across  the  hills.  At  4  p.m.  we  reached  Kapa,  Kwa 
Kigola.  We  set  up  our  tent  in  the  village  in  order  that  our  men  might 
have  a  chance  of  sheltering  in  the  huts  should  it  come  on  to  rain  in 
the  night.  It  was  fortunate  we  did  so,  for  we  had  some  heavy  showers 
in  the  early  morning. 

Saturday^  October  29th. — At  daybreak  it  was  raining  heavily  so  we 
could  not  start ;  at  8  a.m.  it  cleared  off  a  little,  and  all  being  ready  we 
departed  for  the  French  Mission  Station  near  Kwa  Mdolwa.  During  the 
day  wo  wore  misled  by  the  guide,  who  took  us  over  some  very  high 
mountains  and  through  deep  valleys.  We  were  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  whole  day,  and  in  the  evening  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  villages  of  Kibanti  stand.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
us  but  to  go  up  and  seek  a  lodging  for  the  night.  This  was  rough  work 
after  a  day's  marching,  for  there  was  no  path,  and  we  could  only  tell  the 
position  of  the  villages  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.  We  reached  shelter 
just  past  sunset,  but  not  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy  mountain  shower, 
which  drenched  us  all  to  the  skin. 

The  natives  made  us  welcome  to  their  huts,  happily  for  us,  as  it  was 
too  wet  and  too  dark  to  set  up  a  tent,  so  wo  made  ourselves  as  comfortable 
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as  we  could  under  the  circumBtances.  We  slept  well,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing persuaded  a  native  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  French  Mission.  The 
scenery  through  which  we  passed  was  most  lovely ;  ferns  of  endless  variety, 
the  most  beautiful  being  arboreal  species  with  trunks  from  14  to  16  feet 
high,  from  the  tops  of  which  radiated  graceful  leaf-fronds  18  to  20  feet 
long.  Going  a  little  lower  down,  we  came  to  a  thicket  of  wild  raspberries, 
which  were  very  nice.  The  people  who  were  with  us  (not  Wanguru)  did 
not  know  the  fruit,  and  were  surprised  to  see  us  eat  them ;  but  when 
they  tasted  they  soon  acknowledged  that  they  were  very  good.  Thou- 
sands of  fine  trees  grew  all  around,  very  many  of  them  having  a  clean 
trunk  nearly,  and  some  surpassing,  100  feet  in  height,  without  a  branch 
or  knot ;  some  of  these  magnificent  trees  were  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base ;  they  would  be  very  highly  prized  as  timber  could  they  be  taken 
to  any  centre  of  civilisation.  Many  rivulets  rushed  down  from  the 
mountains  on  all  sides,  forming  the  source  of  the  Mvue  river,  which 
flows  past  Kwa  Mkungu  into  the  Wami.  After  a  day's  hard  travelling 
we  reached  the  French  Mission  at  Kinyumbi  about  4  p.m.  The  mis- 
sionaries gave  us  a  very  hearty  welcome,  and  after  giving  us  some 
refreshments  placed  a  house  at  our  disposal,  and  wished  us  to  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  They  would  have  supplied  us  with 
food  and  everything  necessary  for  all  the  time  we  might  stay,  but  we 
could  hardly  think  of  permitting  such  kindness ;  they  sent  us,  however, 
fowls  and  vegetables  as  soon  as  we  entered  their  house,  and  kept  us 
supplied  with  vegetables  and  fruit  all  the  time  we  were  with  them. 

We  remained  here  until  the  following  Wednesday,  November  2nd. 
At  6 .  30  A.M.  on  that  day  all  was  ready,  and  having  thanked  Pere  Machon 
for  his  great  kindness  to  us,  and  bid  him  and  his  colleagues  farewell,  we 
started  for  Kwa  Mchiropa.  The  country  here  is  very  thickly  populated, 
villages  occurring  all  the  way  along  the  road.  Besides  many  minor 
places  we  passed  Kwa  Mkungu,  Kwa  Masengo,  Mto  wa  mawe  (here  we 
met  some  soldiers  who  were  bringing  us  books,  papers,  and  letters),  and 
at  about  3  o'clock  reached  Mchiropa.    Here  wo  camped. 

The  next  morning  we  started  early,  and  passing  by  Mbomero,  Kwa 
Mpani,  we  reached  Mkundi  about  9 .  30.  Here  we  rested  for  the  day, 
and  at  midnight  struck  our  tent  and  started  to  cross  the  Mkundi  forest. 
It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  and  the  journey  was  really  delightful ; 
there  is  something  enchanting  in  a  journey  through  a  great  forest 
at  night;  the  rocks,  trees,  and  shadows  apparently  changing  their 
position  so  silently,  makes  one  feel  to  be  in  some  fairy- land.  We 
reached  Nagubika  at  8.30,  and  at  9  we  were  at  our  old  resting-place. 
Here  we  stayed  and  had  breakfast,  and  at  11  a.m.  started  again  for 
Mamboia ;  we  arrived  at  1 .  15  p.m.,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  both  by 
the  natives  and  our  own  people. 

I  have  enclosed  a  rough  map  of  our  journey  into  Nguru.  It  pre- 
tend s  to  be  only  a  sketch-map,  sufficient  perhaps  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
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ooarso  we  took,  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  I  used  my  prismatic 
oompaas  for  the  bearings  of  the  different  places,  and  from  the  data  so 
obtained  drew  the  map.  I  have  dra^vn  on  it  also  the  roads  and  places 
which  I  passed  last  year  (1880)  on  my  way  to  Zanzibar  from  Mamboia, 
via  Bagamoyo.  Most  of  the  places  passed  are  not  marked  on  maps  of 
Hast  Africa.  If  it  would  be  thought  useful  I  will  send  some  account  of 
that  journey.  In  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Mguru  and  Ribanti 
a  European  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  whole  distance  travelled 
during  the  journey  was  about  250  miles. 

>Iaiibou,  E.  Africa, 
Dec,  2iul,  1881. 
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Projected  Expedition  for  the  Search  and  Belief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith. 
— ^The  following  answer  was  received  on  the  11th  ult.  from  Lord  North- 
brook,  to  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  our  President  on  the  12th  of 
December  last,*  supporting  the  appeal  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith  on  behalf 
of  a  Government  expedition  in  search  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith:— 

"  Admibalty,  IIM  Fcbrturt/,  1882. 

"  My  Lord, — In  December  last  your  lordship  addressed  me  a  letter, 
with  which  was  enclosed  one  addressed  to  you  as  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  from  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  bringing  to  notice  the  deten- 
tion and  possible  critical  position  of  that  gentleman  in  his  steam  yacht 
Eira^  with  a  crew  of  twenty-four  persons,  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  near  Franz- 
Joecf  Land,  and  urging  that  an  expedition  should  be  despatched  by 
Government  for  their  relief. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship  ihat  I  have  brought  those 
letters,  together  with  the  particulars  furnished  by  the  deputation  from 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
in  furtherance  of  the  proposal,  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Government. 

*'  Although  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle  that  Govern- 
ment woxdd  be  justified  in  recommending  the  appropriation  of  public 
fmids  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  relief  of  explorers  who  have 
embarked  upon  adventures  of  discovery  upon  their  own  account,  yet 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  special  circumstances 
exist  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  on  account  of  his  previous  services 
to  geographical  knowledge  in  the  field  of  Arctic  discovery  by  expedi- 
tions equipped  at  his  own  cost,  in  which  he  has  dbplayed  high  spirit 
and  good  judgment. 

"  On  a  review,  therefore,  of  the  contents  of  the  letters  and  documents 
♦  *ProceediDg8,*  Jan.  1882,  p.  57. 
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above  referred  to,  while  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  of  opinion 
that  the  circumstances  are  such  as  would  justify  the  despatch  of  a  naval 
expedition,  they  are  prepared  to  propose  to  Parliament  the  vote  of  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  towards  the  expense  of  sending  relief  to 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  his  crew. 

•'  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  relief  would  be  attempted  by  the 
despatch  of  a  suitable  steam  vessel  in  the  coming  summer  under  instruc- 
tions carefully  drawn  up  by  competent  persons. 

"  The  contribution  would  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  sufficient 
sum  will  be  raised  for  the  object  in  view,  and  that  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  for  proper  super- 
intendence. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  The  LoBD  Abebdabe.  **  Northbrook." 

The  foregoing  letter  having  been  duly  considered  by  the  Council,  it 
was  decided  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith,  directing 
his  attention  to  the  grant,  as  to  which  the  Admiralty  would  expect  his 
reply ;  and  also  informing  him  that  the  Council  had  voted  the  sum  of 
lOOOZ.  towards  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  for  the  search  and  relief  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  the  crew  of  the  Eira, 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Smith  has  replied  as  follows : — 

"  111,  Gbosvenob  Road,  LoyiK)N,  S.W.,  22nd  February,  1882. 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.,  enclosing 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  regarding 
the  Eira  Belief  Expedition. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  his 
companions,  I  beg  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  for  their  contribution  of  lOOOZ.  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition,  and  also  for  the  interest  they  have  shown,  and  the 
exertions  they  have  made. 

"With  reference  to  the  Government  grant  of  5000Z.,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  you  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Lord  Northbrook  for  the* 
assistance   thus  given,   and  which  I  gladly  accept  as  an  important 
nucleus  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

"  Bespecting  the  conditions  attached  to  the  grant,  I  will  communicate 
at  a  later  date  with  the  Admiralty  when  the  arrangements  for  the 
expedition  are  further  advanced. 

"  I  enclose  a  letter  for  Lord  Aberdare,  thanking  him  for  the  personal 
interest  ho  has  taken  in  the  matter,  and  for  his  valuable  assistance, 
which  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  forward  to  his  Lordship. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.         .^  "  T,  V.  Smith." 
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Th  e  Jeannette — Telegrams  from  Irkutsk  have  been  published  in 
the  London  newspapers  during  the  past  month,  giving  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  steps  taken  to  rescue  Lieutenant  Do  Long  and  his 
companions  of  the  first  boat.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Melville,  the  engineer, 
having  returned  to  Yakutsk  after  his  first  unsuccessful  journey  to  the 
delta  of  the  Lena  in  search  of  the  lost  party,  was  preparing  immediately  to 
start  on  a  fresh  search.  Several  Eussian  officers  and  men  had  volun- 
teered or  were  engaged  to  join  the  expedition,  which  would  be  divided 
into  three  parties.  The  first  party  would  leave  Yakutsk  about  the 
middle  of  January,  and  all  three  would  be  in  the  wilderness  by  the 
Ist  of  March. — The  following  important  telegi-am  from  Lieutenant 
Danenhauer,  one  of  the  survivors,  was  received  at  the  London  office  of 
the  New  York  Herald j  and  published  in  the  Times  of  the  9  th  January, 
1882  :— 

"  Irkutsk,  February  4. — Lieutenant  De  Long  is  between  the  stations 
Bulnn  and  Saskuarut,  in  a  narrow  wilderness  80  miles  long,  and  devoid 
of  game  and  habitation.     The  new  search  expeditions  will  build  huts 
and  go  over  every  inch  of  the  region,  which  is  ploughed  by  heavy  drift- 
ice  every  spring. — During  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  we  parted 
Lieutenant  Chipp's  boat  (second  cutter)  did  better  than  ours.    About 
dusk  he  was  a  thousand  'yards  off  our  weather  quarter,  and  was  seen  to 
lower  sail,  as  if  rounding-to.     We   lay   for  twenty  hours  under  a 
triangular  drag.    At  daylight  nothing  was  to  be  seen.    Chipp  could  not 
have  got  back  to  the  islands  in  a  north-east  gale,  and  he  was  unable 
to  carry  his  share  of  provisions.    I  observed  a  strong  easterly  current 
near  the  Lena  delta,  and  there  were  masses  of  driftwood  between  us  and 
the  Siberian  Islands. — We  discovered  Jeannette  Island  May  16,  1881  (?), 
in  latitude  76°  47',  longitude  158°  56'  E.     It  was  small  and  rocky,  and 
we  did  not  land  upon  it.     Henrietta  Island  was  discovered  May  24,  in 
latitude  77°  8',  longitude  157°  43'  E.     We  visited  it,  and  found  it  to  be 
an  extensive  island,  animals  scarce,  many  glaciers.     A  very  large  island, 
found  in  latitude  76*^  38',  longitude  148°  20'  E.,  was  named  Bennett 
Island.     On  it  we  found  many  birds,  old  horns,  driftwood,  and  coal ;  no 
seal  or  walrus ;  strong  tidal  action  ;  bold  and  rocky.     The  south  cape 
we  named  Emma.     The  general  health  of  the  crew  during  21  months 
was  excellent ;  no  scurvy.    We  used  distilled  water,  bear  and  seal  meat 
twice  a  week,  but  no  rum.    Divine  service  was  held  regularly.    We 
took  plenty  of  exercise,  and  everybody  hunted.     Gamo  was  scarce,  but 
wo  got  30  bears,  250  seal,  and  6  walrus ;  no  fish  or  whales  seen. — All 
possible  observations  were  made  during  the  drift,  the  result  showing 
north-westerly  course,  the  ship  heeling  over,  and  being  heavily  pressed 
by  ice  most  of  the  time.     The  mental  strain  was  heavy  on  some  of  us. 
The  result  of  the  drift  during  the  first  five  months  was  40  miles  by  tidal 
movement  of  ice;  very  rapid  drift  the  last  six  months.     Soundings 
pretty  eyen — 18  fathoms  near  Wrangel  Land,  which  was  often  visible 
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75  miles  distant.     The  greatest  depth  was  80  fathoms :  average  depth, 
35 ;  bottom,  blue  mud ;  shrimps  plentiful ;  meteoric  specimens  got  from 
bottom ;  surface  water  temperature  20°  above  zero.     The  extremes  of 
temperature  of  air  were — cold,   58°  below   zero  (Fahrenheit);   heat, 
about  44°  above.    During  the  first  winter  the  mean  temperature  was 
33°  below  zero,  second  winter  39°  below.     During  first  summer  mean 
temperature  was  40°  above  zero.     The  heaviest  gale  showed  a  velocity 
of  50  miles  an  hour,  but  such  gales  were  not  frequent.    Barometric  and 
thermometric  fluctuations  were  not  great.     There  were  disturbances  of 
the  needle  coincident  with  the  auroras.     Telephone  wires  were  broken 
by  the  ice  movements.    Winter's  growth  of  ice  was  8  feet.    The  heaviest 
ice  seen  was  23  feet  thick.    Chief  Engineer  Shocks's  heavy  truss  saved 
the  ship  November  21  (1880  ?)  from  being  crushed.    Before  entering  the 
ice  near  Herald  Island  we  visited  Nordenskiold's  quarters  during  the 
previous  winter,  and  found  that  he  was  safe.     During  the  first  week  of 
the  retreat  from  the  Jeannette  we  drifted  back  27  miles  more  than  we 
could  advance.    The  snow  was  nearly  knee-deep. — The  naturalist's  notes 
were  saved,  but  the  photographic  collection  was  lost  with  the  ship. 
Lieutenant  Chipp's  2000  auroral  observations  were  also  lost. — De  Long's 
records  found  say  Collins  volunteered  to  stand  by  the  dying  sailor 
Erickson  and  let  the  others  push  south. — Jack  Cole's  mind  is  not  entirely 
gone.     He  has  not  been  violent  for  twelve  days,  but  is  happy  and 
harmless.    Getting  home  may  restore  him." 

Mr.  Edmond  O'Donovan,  the  Daily  News  late  correspondent  in  the 
Turkoman  Country,  will  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  on  the  27th  of 
March,  on  the  geography  of  Morv  and  the  surrounding  region. 

Further  Explorations  by  Mr.  Lawes  in  the  South-Eastem  part  of  New 
Ouinea. — Since  his  return  to  New  Guinea  the  Kov.  W.  G.  Lawes  *  has 
profited  by  his  opportunities  of  gleaning  new  geographical  and  ethno- 
logical infonnation  regarding  this  little-known  island,  and  sends  us, 
in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  15th  from  Port  Moresby,  an  account  of  various 
excursions  he  had  made  up  to  that  time  in  company  with  his  colleague 
the  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  With  regard  to  Port  Moresby  itself,  ho  says  that 
it  has  considerably  improved  both  in  healthiness  and  in  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  its  native  inhabitants.  The  latter  were  formerly 
dreaded  along  the  coast  as  a  tribe  of  pirates  and  marauders,  but  for 
seven  years  past  tlioy  had  given  up  fighting  and  were  now  honest  and 
trustworthy.  As  a  harbour.  Port  Moresby  still  maintains  its  pre- 
eminence as  the  safest  and  most  accessible  along  the  coast.  Mr.  Lawes^ 
first  excursion  since  his  return  was  to  Hall  Sound.  Selecting  a  small 
village  named  Delena,  on.  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sound,  as  their  head- 
quarters, he,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  visited  by  boat  the  districts 
of  Maiva  and  Kevori,  on  the  western  side  (south-east  of  Cape  Possession) 

♦  Vide  PrcBident'fl  Annual  Address,  •  ProceediDgs','  1881,  p.  395. 
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calling  on  their  way  at  some  villages  belonging  to  a  populous  but  quarrel- 
some tribe  in  the  Boro  district,  on  the  northern  side.  The  coast  at  Maiva 
being  without  protecting  reef,  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  south- 
east monsoon,  and  it  was  only  by  the  skill  of  a  native  pilot  that  the 
Tisitors  were  able  to  effect  a  landing.  Immediately  the  boat  touched  land 
it  was  seized  by  about  a  hundred  of  the  villagers,  who  quickly  hauled 
it  up  on  the  beach,  out  of  reach  of  the  roaring  surf.  They  were  thus  for 
the  time  completely  at  the  mercy  of  these  untried  people,  and  the  result 
justified  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Mr.  Lawes  adds  that  he  has  never 
yet  had  to  repent  treating  the  natives  with  perfect  confidence.  The 
Maiva  people  he  describes  as  a  fine  race.  He  had  often  seen  some 
of  them  before  at  Port  Moresby  whither  they  resort  every  year  for 
trading  purposes.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  rather  light;  the  men 
are  well-grown  and  muscular,  and  the  women  fine-looking  but  disfigured 
by  hideous  tattoo-marks.  The  Maiva  district  proper  contains  sixteen 
villages,  lying  near  each  other  along  the  beach  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
salt-water  creek  called  Tovila,  which  surrounds  the  district,  making 
Maiva  really  an  island.  An  umbrageous  grove  of  coco-nut  trees  covers 
the  whole  district,  and  the  trees  are  exceedingly  productive.  The 
natives  had  never  seen  a  white  woman  before,  and  crowds  followed 
them  wherever  they  went.  The  sacred  house,  a  fine  building  120  feet 
long  by  24  feet  broad,  was  assigned  to  them  for  their  lodging.  A  fringe 
eight  feet  deep,  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  sago-palm,  formed  a  graceful 
curtain  over  the  entrance.  Inside,  the  building  was  furnished  with  a 
series  of  shelves  or  platforms,  constructed  of  the  midribs  of  leaves  of 
the  same  species  of  palm,  and  on  one  of  the  sides  was  a  little  enclosure 
where  charms  were  kept,  some  of  which,  however,  were  removed,  before 
the  sacred  place  was  given  up  to  the  white  visitors.  The  upright  posts 
were  mostly  carved,  one  at  the  entrance  having  a  full-length  figure  of  a 
crocodile  on  one  side  and  a  human  figure  on  the  other.  The  "  dupu  "  or 
sacred  house  has  its  times  of  more  than  ordinary  sanctity;  at  such 
periods  it  is  profusely  decorated,  and  no  woman's  or  child's  eye  is 
permitted  to  see  it.  A  number  of  men  take  up  their  abode  in  it  for 
about  two  months,  and  whoever  enters  must  hold  no  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world.  Food  is  cooked  for  the  inmates  by  the  women  and  intro- 
duced through  holes  left  for  the  purpose.  So  complete  is  the  isolation 
that  if  one  of  the  inmates  dies  during  the  period,  the  corpse  is  buried 
under  the  house,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  of  the  villagers  die,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  kept  from 
the  inmates  of  the  dupu,  for  so  long  as  the  "  taboo  "  lasts.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  a  great  feast  is  got  up  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and  the 
long-enclosed  men  emerge  profusely  decorated.  The  sacred  house  of 
each  village  generally  stands  at  the  end  of  the  single  street ;  the  other 
houses  are  of  jxwr  construction,  but  have  a  beautiful  appearance  on 
account  of  the  handsome  crotons  and  dracasnie  growing  at  their  sides  and 
No.  III.— March  1882.]  m 
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carefully  tended.  The  district  beyond  Cape  Possession  as  far  as  Bald 
Head  is  called  Elema.  It  comprises  many  villages,  and  is  a  sago- 
prodnging  region.  After  a  visit  to  Kevori,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north- 
east, which  no  white  man  had  visited,  Mr.  Lawes  and  his  party  returned, 
and  subsequently  made  an  excursion  to  Kaala,  a  district  inland  from 
Cape  Suckling.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  group  of  villages  is 
that  the  people  are  ruled  over  by  a  queen,  the  only  case  Mr.  Lawes 
heard  of  in  New  Guinea.  They  next  visited  Eabatsi,  a  district  lying 
some  distance  up  a  large  river  named  Aroa,  which  falls  into  Bedscar 
Bay.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  called  Toutou,  a  name  which  Captain 
Moresby  erroneously  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  Laloke  at  Manumanu. 
At  Manumanu  there  are  three  rivers  or  creeks ;  one,  the  Usbom^,  is  the 
same  as  the  Laloke,  the  other  two  being  salt-water  creeks,  one  of  them, 
named  Apisa,  being  on  the  northern  side  of  Moresby's  "  Galley  Beach." 
Entering  the  mouth  of  the  Aroa  on  a  calm  morning,  Mr.  Lawes  found  it 
a  fine  large  river,  with  high  banks  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  forest 
vegetation.  About  16  miles  upwards  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 
tributary,  beyond  which  the  Aroa  becomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  in 
places  very  narrow  with  a  rapid  current.  •  He  reached  Ukankana,  the 
principal  village  of  the  Kabatsi,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district  com- 
prising eight  villages  in  all.  The  people  here  lived  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  and  were  of  peacefal  disposition.  They  were  preparing  for 
one  of  their  numerous  festivals,  and  Mr.  Lawes  noticed  a  remarkable 
headdress  worn  by  the  holiday-makers,  being  a  framework  of  twigs 
(the  middle  ones  18  feet  long)  supported  by  waist  and  shoulders,  and 
ornamented  with  feathers.  The  chief  was  conspicuous  by  his  breast- 
plate, formed  of  the  lid  of  one  of  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuit  tins. 
The  magnificent  Goura  pigeon  here  abounds,  and  an  immense  diversity 
of  beautiful  birds  swarm  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river. — On 
the  return  of  the  party  from  this  visit  they  discovered  that  Redscar 
Head  was  an  island.  They  found  a  snug  harbour  for  small  vessels  oif 
the  village  of  Kido,  just  under  Redscar  Head.  They  went  through  the 
inland  passage  behind  the  Head,  in  their  whale-boat,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
journey  of  16  miles  (although  the  direct  distance  is  only  four)  they 
came  out  at  Lealoa  in  Caution  Bay.  With  the  exception  of  about  two 
miles  they  found  fine  open  water  and  had  no  difficulty  anywhere  with 
their  large  boat. 

Lake  Nyassa. — Mr.  James  Stewart,  c.e.,  arrived  at  Livingstonia 
towards  the  end  of  August  last  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  Ross,  the  artisan 
who  is  to  bo  employed  on  the  road  to  connect  Xyassa  and  Tanganyika. 
Dr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Stewart  proceeded  at  once  up  the  lake  in  the 
llala  to  the  new  port  of  Bandawe,  where  preparations  for  forming  a  new 
settlement  have  already  been  begun.  At  Mombera's  on  the  healthier 
uplands,  wbere  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  sanitarium, — in  addition  to 
the  one  at  Maliwandu's,  50  miles  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  on 
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which  Mr.  Stewart  is  by  this  time  probably  engaged, — war  has  inter- 
fered with  the  operations  of  the  Free  Church  Mission,  the  Angone  being 
busy  making  raids  on  their  neighbours  in  all  directions.  Soon  after  the 
date  of  his  last  letter,  Dr.  Laws  was  to  accompany  Mr.  Stewart  in  the 
IkUa  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  to  begin  the  new  road  and  the  mission 
among  the  Chongns.  A  number  of  volunteers  from  Kasanga's  and 
Impango*s  had  arrived  at  Livingstonia  for  work  on  the  road  between  the 
lakes,  and  Mr.  Stewart  had  already  got  as  many  men  as  ho  wanted  to 
take  from  the  south  end  of  Nyassa.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  we 
leain,  have  made  arrangements  to  send  oitt  their  auxiliary  steamer  to 
Qnillimane,  and  she  is  to  have  more  sailing  and  less  steaming  power 
than  the  Bala.  She  will  be  taken  by  the  African  Lakes  Junction 
Company  from  Quillimane  to  the  north  end  of  Nyassa,  and  thence  con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Stewart  over  the  new  road  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Dr.  and 
UiB.  Hannington,  with  Mr.  A.  Simpson,  another  artisan,  arrived  at 
Quillimane  on  October  25th,  and  were  to  proceed  up  the  Zambesi  in  the 
Ladtf  NffOita  after  a  fortnight's  delay. 

Becent  Hews  from  the  Congo. — Mr.  W.  Holman  Bentley  and  others 
fdmiah  ftiller  particulars  of  their  recent  proceedings  on  the  Congo  than 
were  given  in  our  January  number.*  Mr.  Bentley,  before  referring  to 
his  own  doings,  mentions  that  Mr.  Stanley,  on  his  way  up  to  Stanley 
Pool,  passed  from  Isangila  to  Manyanga  entirely  by  river,  but  after  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  road  some'  seven  miles  long  past  the  Ntombo 
Mataka  Falls,  when  he  was  again  able  to  take  to  the  river.  Mr.  Bentley 
alio  learned  from  M.  Harou,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  depot  at 
Manyanga,  that  the  land  included  by  the  little  stream  to  the  west  of  the 
depdt  hill  and  by  the  Ntombo  Mataka  Falls  has  been  ceded  by  the 
natives  to  the  Belgian  expedition.  The  missionaries,  therefore,  deemed 
it  best  to  choose  the  most  eligible  site  below  their  boundary-.  Mr. 
Bentley  is  building  a  house  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  water- 
level,  and  200  yards  away  from  the  river  bank ;  to  the  east  of  their 
position  mns  the  boundary  stream,  and  on  the  west  there  is  a  rocky 
torrent  bed,  which  ends  in  a  creek,  forming  a  good  landing-place  for 
stores.  Between  the  river  and  the  base  of  the  hill  there  is  a  very  rich 
piece  of  garden  ground,  at  present  cultivated  by  the  women  of  Ntombo 
and  Kdandanga,  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  hopes  to  obtain  possession  later 
on.  There  is  abundance  of  wood  in  the  steep  ravines  in  the  rear,  and  in 
every  respect,  Mr.  Bentley  thinks,  a  very  suitable  spot  for  their 
purpose  has  been  secured. — The  missionaries  have  spoken  of  the  district 
where  they  are,  as  Mbu,  rather  than  Manyanga,  but  properly  sj^eaking 
it  is  neither.  Mbu  district  lies  some  five  or  six  miles  inland  from  them, 
and  Manyanga  is  only  the  name  of  the  market  which  lies  an  equal  distance 
to  the  north  of  their  station.    As  the  Belgian  expedition,  however,  have 

*  See  ante,  p.  4'). 
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adopted  Manyanga  as  the  name  of  their  settlement,  the  place  will 
probably  always  be  best  known  by  that  name.  The  towns  of  Ntombo, 
Ndandanga,  and  Eitambika  are  all  within  a  short  distance,  while  on 
the  opposite  bank  the  important  Banzas  of  Ugombi,  Eiwala,  Ndunga, 
and  Ndinga,  can  be  easily  reached  by  boat  or  canoe.  A  good  many- 
traders  cross  over  from  the  left  bank  to  go  to  the  markets  at  Manyanga 
and  Ntombo,  and  even  to  the  great  Nkandu  Yalala  market. — ^P^re 
Augouard  informed  Mr.  Bentley  that  when  at  Stanley  Pool  he  heard 
from  one  of  the  men  at  the  French  station  that  M.  Savorgnan  do 
Brazza's  reported  fine  road,  of  six  days'  journey,  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ogow^  and  the  Alima-Mpaka  river  was  in  reality  con- 
siderably longer,  and  that  in  their  march  along  the  greater  part  of  it 
the  party  were  up  to  their  knees  in  water. — Messrs.  Crudgington  and 
Dixon  arrived  at  Banana  on  October  20th,  having  with  them  a  few 
Kroo  boys  whom  they  had  engaged  on  the  voyage  down  the  coast,  for 
which  purpose  Mr.  Comber  had  also  gone  to  the  Bonny  river.  The 
latest  letter  from  Banana  (November  23rd)  announces  his  return  from 
the  Kroo  coast  with  forty-two  carriers,  and  that  the  steel  boat  taken  out 
by  Mr.  Crudgington  had  been  put  together  and  pulled  up  to  Mussuca 
without  any  difficulty. 

Central  Australia. — ^Mr.  D.  B.  Bain  has  lately  presented  a  report  to 
the  South  Australian  Government  on  his  examination  of  the  country 
for  a  distance  of  206  miles  north  of  the  "  Government  Gums,"  with  a 
view  to  railway  extension  in  that  direction.  He  left  the  Gums  for 
Killalpininna  on  August  27th,  1881,  and  his  investigations  showed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  bridging  such  creeks  as  the  Frome  (900  yards 
wide),  Nantiwarpunna,  Clayton,  and  Dulkaninna,  all  requiring  large 
flood  openings,  the  work  would  be  light,  but  on  recwhing  the  Isa  Creek, 
he  found  that  the  whole  country  to  Killalpininna  was  periodically 
subject  to  heavy  floods.  The  approaches  to  that  point  are  also  rendered  so 
difficult  by  sandhills,  &c.,  that  he  abandoned  that  line  of  country,  and 
made  first  for  Kopperamanna,  afterwards  going  still  further  east  to 
Modawilpanna,  which  he  heard  was  a  good  spot  for  crossing  the  Barcoo. 
Here  the  Barcoo  narrows  very  considerably,  and  on  each  bank  there  is 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  red  flinty  rock  in  huge  blocks,  honeycombed  in 
a  most  singular  way,  forming  as  it  were  two  natural  abutments  for  a 
bridge.  The  width  of  the  river  is  240  feet,  with  a  depth  of  about 
20  feet  to  flood-level.  The  Barcoo,  called  also  Cooper's  Creek,  has  a 
very  sluggish  stream,  barely  running  one  mile  a  day,  and  rises  only 
when  Lake  Hope  is  full.  The  objections  to  this  point  for  crossing  are 
the  sandhills  on  the  north,  and  Mr.  Bain,  therefore,  thinks  it  would  be 
better  to  cross  near  Eandamookaninna,  but  there  the  Barcoo  becomes 
nearly  two  miles  wide ;  or  rather  the  country  is  flooded  to  that  extent, 
with  a  depth  of  four  to  five  feet,  and  in  some  parts  of  nine  feet,  but  the 
sandhills  would  thus  be  avoided.   Mr.  Bain  observes  that  the  lagoons  and 
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flats  in  this  region  are  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  everything  in  the 
shape  of  vegetation.  From  Modawilpanna  ho  went  across  country  to 
Apootanganie,  but  the  sandhills  are  so  formidable  that  he  doubts  the 
practicability  of  making  a  railway  there.  From  Apootanganie  he  went 
to  Gowarie  over  very  stony  table-lands,  crossing  on  the  way  only  one 
large  creek,  the  Mangaranee.  From  Cowarie  Mr.  Bain  travelled  due 
west  for  some  four  miles  over  sandhills  to  the  Warburton  Creek,  called 
the  Diamantina  in  Queensland,  but  the  flooded  state  of  the  country 
would  not  admit  of  his  crossing  this  stream ;  and  he  learned  that  in 
flood-time  the  Warburton  could  not  be  crossed  under  15  miles.  Unless 
this  oountry  be  examined  to  the  north  of  Lake  Eyre  and  westwards  to 
the  telegraph  line,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  a  railway 
could  be  taken  in  that  direction,  the  general  impression  being  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  sandhills.  The  main  channel  of  the  Warburton 
Mr.  Bain  estimated  to  be  nearly  half  a  mile  across,  with  a  depth  of 
40  feet  in  the  centre,  and  he  learned  that  the  creek ;  was  even  worse 
for  many  miles  east ;  moreover,  there  is  no  good  stone  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  soil 
for  embankments.  Mr.  Bain  then  returned  to  Kopperamanna,  and  thence 
viA  Boolcantaninna  and  the  Kooreneenna  and  Tackaninna  water-holes, 
across  country  to  a  large  water-hole  south  of  Lake  Harry  and  the 
Hergott  Springs.  Between  Kopperamanna  and  Boolcantaninna  there  is 
much  flooded  land,  but  the  depth  of  water  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
siderable. This  line  of  country  Mr.  Bain  thinks  would  be  on  the  whole 
the  best  for  a  railway ;  it  is  easy,  flat,  and  with  isolated  hills,  which 
could  be  avoided  without  difficulty.  The  ground  is  covered  for  the 
whole  distance  with  copper-coloured  stones,  which  could  be  used  for 
ballast,  but  no  stone  or  timber  suitable  for  building  is  to  be  foimd 
between  Farina  and  Cowarie,  nor  could  Mr.  Bain  hear  of  any  limestone ; 
there  is  no  permanent  water,  and  in  many  places  no  firewood  for  many 
miles.  The  Barcoo,  owing  to  the  small  velocity  of  its  stream,  is  less 
formidable  than  many  smaller  creeks,  and  Mr.  Bain  thinks  that,  provided 
substantial  earthworks  were  made  and  pitched  with  stone,  the  flood 
opening  could  be  modified  to  a  great  extent.  The  Warburton  has  a 
rather  swifter  stream  than  the  Barcoo,  which  is  really  only  a  series  of 
lakes  and  lagoons.  The  flood  takes  eleven  days  to  find  its  way  from 
Kopperamanna  to  Killalpininna,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  its  velocity 
can  hardly  be  appreciated. — Though  he  was  not  instructed  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Bain  also  examined  the  country  between  Farina  and  Stewart's 
Greek,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  routes  north  and  south  of  Lake  Eyre.  As  far  as 
he  could  judge,  the  telegraph  line  is  on  the  best  route,  the  track 
having  been  apparently  chosen  in  order  to  pass  the  various  springs  in 
the  country;  and  a  railway  approximately  following  this  lino  could  be 
constructed  cheaply.    There  are  two  ranges   to  cross,  one   near  the 
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Franoes  Creek,  and  the  other  near  the  Pinnigs,  but  they  would  not  prove 
an  obstacle.  Little  flooded  country  would  be  traversed,  the  creeks  being 
for  the  most  part  well-defined  watercourses.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  Stewart's  Creek,  830  yards  wide  and  20  feet  deep,  which  floods  some 
550  yards  of  country  on  the  east  side.  There  are  very  steep  banks  on 
the  west  side ;  it  hafi  a  sandy  bottom,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  box 
trees.  Mr.  Bain  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  proper  route 
for  the  transcontinental  railway. — Writing  from  Beltana  on  October 
18th,  1881,  Mr.  Bain  supplements  his  other  reports  by  some  notes  on 
the  country  north-east  from  Farina  in  the  direction  of  the  south-west 
corner  of  Queensland.  This  country  is  undulating,  but  the  hills  are  all 
low.  The  Frome  Creek,  21  miles  from  Farina,  being  half  a  mile  in 
width,  would  be  troublesome  to  bridge,  but  it  is  rarely  flooded — ^perhaps 
once  in  six  or  seven  years.  There  is  no  permanent  water  between 
Farina  and  Blanchewater  Station  (80  miles  apart),  but  there  are 
three  large  water-holes  within  25  miles  of  the  latter  place,  which  are 
liable  to  dry  up.  From  Blanchewater  Mr.  Bain  rode  for  35  miles  on  the 
same  bearing  towards  Monte  CoUina  Station,  and  for  27  miles  he  found 
the  country  easy,  with  only  a  few  small  creeks  to  cross ;  but  for  the  last 
eight  miles  it  became  low,  and  is  apparently  flooded,  although  to  no 
great  depth.  As  the  country  is  well  covered  with  fine  bushes,  the 
floods  evidently  do  not  last  for  any  time.  This  tract  of  country  is 
flooded  by  the  water  overflowing  from  Lake  Fromo  into  Lake  Blanche. 
From  an  elevation  four  miles  south  of  the  Monte  Collina  Station,  Mr. 
Bain  was  able  to  examine  the  country  for  a  considerable  distance  with 
a  field-glass,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  consist  of  low  sandhills  with 
intervening  flats,  well  covered  with  bushes.  As  far  as  flooded  country 
is  concerned,  this  would  be  a  safer  route  to  Queensland  for  a  railway 
than  the  one  crossing  Cooper's  Creek,  along  which  stock  are  taken.  In 
concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Bain  speaks  very  highly  of  his  camels,  and  he 
says  he  could  not  have  made  the  journey  of  933  miles  in  eight  weeks 
with  horses,  travelling  as  he  did  sometimes  for  three  days  without 
water. 

Island  of  Diego  Garcia.* — Diego  Garcia,  the  southernmost  island  of 
the  Chagos  Archipelago,  is  an  atoll,  about  13  miles  in  length  north 
and  south,  by  about  eight  miles  in  extreme  breadth.  The  coral  of  which 
it  consists  is  raised  generally  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  nowhere  more 
than  six  feet,  above  high  water,  but  the  trees  with  which  it  is  thickly 
covered  attain  in  several  places  a  height  of  about  150  feet.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Chief  amongst  the  trees  are  the  coco- 
nut palms,  numbering  upwards  of  a  million,  the  supply  of  oil  manu- 
factured from  the  produce  of  which,  forms  the  only  staple  of  export  from 
the  island.      The  lagoon  of  the  atoll  forms  an  extensive  harbour,  in  the 

♦  From  the  Admiralty  "  Hydrographic  Notices,"  No.  32,  1881. 
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length,  and  runs  from  Otarunai  to  Sapporo ;  between  Otaru  and  Zenibako 
the  only  available  road,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  cliff,  has  been  used 
for  the  railroad,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  inhabitants.  It  seems 
generally  believed  that  the  line  was  constructed  too  hastily  and  without 
sufficient  ballast,  which  will  have  to  be  added  at  a  considerable  cost. 

Projected  Expedition  through  Southern  China  and  Burma. — ^Early 
in  December  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, started  for  Canton,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  Wahab,  to  undertake 
a  journey,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  interest,  through  Southern 
China  and  across  the  frontier  through  Burma  to  Rangoon.  When  he 
left  England,  his  intention  was  to  start  from  Canton  in  order  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  Si-kiang — often  called  by  foreigners  the  Canton 
river — to  the  highest  navigable  point,  and  thence  pass  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  Yunnan  province  and  the  Shan  States,  by  way  of 
Kiang-hung,  Kiang-tung,  Zimmay,  and  Shuaigyeen  or  Tonghoo,  to  Ran- 
goon. He  expects  to  travel  over  about  a  thousand  miles  of  new  ground 
and  to  bring  back  a  full  description  of  1500  miles  of  country  hitherto 
undescribed ;  on  the  Burmese  side  of  the  Chinese  frontier  he  intends  to 
avoid  the  routes  of  McLeod  in  1836  and  of  the  French  expedition  in 
1867-8,  in  order  to  cover  entirely  new  ground,  and  in  Southern  China 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  study  the  almost  unknown  Miao-tsze  tribes.  The 
two  great  objects  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  adventurous  journey  are  to  collect 
information  of  permanent  value  to  geographical  science  by  taking 
latitudes,  fixing  positions,  &c.,  and  to  gather  materials  for  a  journal  of 
travel  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the  general  public.  Having 
received  a  certain  measure  of  support  from  one  or  two  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  this  country,  Mr.  Colquhoun  proposes  to  extend  his  original 
plan  of  operations  by  availing  himself  of  his  opportunities  for  executing 
such  initial  survey  of  the  countiy  traversed  as  may  be  required,  and  for 
reporting  on  the  various  trade-routes  and  the  prospects  of  developing  trade 
between  South-Eastem  Burma  and  Western  China.  There  appears  every 
reason  to  hope  for  good  results  from  this  expedition,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun 
has  already  been  employed  for  ten  years  on  surveying  and  engineering 
work  in  various  parts  of  British  Burma,  and  was  besides  attached  in 
1879  to  the  Government  of  India  Mission  to  Siam,  which  paid  a  visit  to 
Zimmay,  the  northernmost  Shan  State,  which  is  tributary  to  Siam,  and 
which,  roughly  speaking,  lies  midway  on  a  direct  line  between  Maulmain 
and  Kiang-hung  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  China.  The  importance 
of  this  as  the  best  land  route  to  Western  China  was  recognised  as  far 
back  as  1864,  when  a  survey  was  made  of  the  first  250  miles  to  the  north- 
east frontier  of  British  Burma  near  Tonghoo,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  will  in 
any  event  do  good  service  by  sui*veying  the  remainder  of  the  route, 
and  by  making  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  independent  Shan 
States. — A  telegram  has  been  received  announcing  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun  and  his  companion  at  Canton,  and  stating  that,  having  made 
all  their  preparations  there,  they  intended  to  leave  for  the  interior  on 
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Februaiy  Sth.  They  will  have  with  them  an  interpreter,  ten  porters, 
and  one  or  two  servants,  and  propose  to  travel  in  Chinese  dress  in  order 
to  avoid  attracting  unnecessary  observation. 

Sztenaion  of  Telegraphic  Communication  in  Siberia. — ^We  learn  from 
the  St.  Petersburg  papers  that  it  has  been  decided  to  open  telegraphic 
communication  yriih  Yakutsk,  on  the  river  Lena,  by  constructing  a  line 
from  Irkutsk,  some  2000  miles  distant,  across  regions,  the  nature  of  which 
renders  such  a  work  exceptionally  difficult  The  line  in  question  has  for 
several  years  been  under  consideration  by  the  local  administration,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  difficulty  and  delay  experienced  in  communicating 
with  the  survivors  of  the  JeanneUe  may  have  induced  the  authorities  to 
enter  upon  the  work  without  further  delay.  The  21,600  lbs.  of  gold- 
dust  found  in  the  Lena  basin,  the  fur  trade,  the  abundance  of  fish  and 
nit,  and  the  enormous  distance  which  separates  Yakutsk  from  Irkutsk, 
the  seat  of  the  administrative  government  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  gold  trade,  are  all  valid  reasons  for  the  construction  of  such  a  line. 
In  evidence  of  their  desire  to  see  it  carried  out,  the  local  population 
had  already  subscribed  7500Z.  towards  the  cost,  and  had  undertaken  to 
AuniBh  gratuitously  26,000  telegraph  jKxsts,  besides  building  certain 
stations.  The  cost  of  the  whole  line  is  estimated  at  90,0002.,  and  the 
inability  of  the  telegraph  administration  to  meet  this  large  expenditure 
has  caused  the  work  to  be  put  off.  During  his  recent  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, however,  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  which  a  section  of 
the  new  line  will  be  commenced  during  the  present  year  from  Irkutsk  to 
Yerkholensk  (180  miles),  and  the  necessary  work  of  exploration  will  be 
poshed  forward  to  Vitine,  an  important  gold  centre,  the  cost  being 
de&ayed  by  the  subscriptions  already  raised. 

Jonmey  of  XK.  Bonvalot  and  Capus  from  Bokhara  to  Erasnovodsk.* 
—Starting  from  Bokhara  on  October  28th,  1881,  MM.  Bonvalot  and 
Capus  travelled  to  Charjui,  on  the  Amu-daria,  by  way  of  Earakol,  a 
small  town,  some  40  miles  from  which  the  Zarafshan  river  loses  itself  in 
the  sands  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Dingiz.     This  lake,  according  to  the 
natives,  is  small,  and  its  waters  fetid  and  brackish  ;  it  receives  no  water 
from  the  Zarafshan,  except  in  the  ii^dnter,  when  irrigation  is  stopped  in 
the  oases  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Karakol 
the  country  has  the  same  appearance  as  near  Kilif  and  Patta-Guzar, 
being  a  naked  plain,  except  for  the  trees  at  the  banks  of  the  deep  arylcB^ 
from  which  water  is  raised  for  irrigation  purposes.     The  chief  products 
cultivated  SLTejugara,  or  millet,  and  cotton,  which  finds  a  ready  market 
at  Bokhara.     At  Khoja  Daulat,  some  10  miles  from  Earakol,  tlio  sands 
commence,   trending    in    a  south-easterly   direction,  and   driving    tlio 
inhabitants  before  them.    On  leaving  the  village,  the  party  encountered 
the  sands  in  considerable  masses,  forming  a  chain  of  hillocks  50  feet  liigb  » 

•  From  a  commiuiicmtion  made  io  the  Gec^aphical  Society  of  ParU  on  Feb.  3rd. 
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which  had  to  be  crossed  on  the  way  to  Farab  on  the  Amu,  where  tho 
ferry-boat  was  taken  to  Gharjni.  There  they  embarked  in  a  Bokharan 
vessel  to  Ilchik,  where  they  engaged  a  Turkoman  boat  to  take  them 
down  the  Amu.  Between  Kabakli  and  Uch-Uchak,  on  the  frontier 
line  between  Bokhara  and  the  Amu-daria  provinoe,  the  river  is 
very  unsafe,  especially  in  winter,  owing  to  the  presence  of  bands 
of  marauding  Turkomans,  and  great  precautions  had  in  consequence 
to  be  taken;  fortunately,  however,  Petro-Alexandrofsk  ^vas  reached 
without  accident  on  November  10th.  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capua 
remark  that  in  the  numerous  islands  in  the  river  abundance  of 
game  is  found,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  boars,  which  resort  thither 
when  the  water  is  low.  In  spite  of  the  low-level  of  the  Amu  at  the 
time  of  their  journey,  there  was  an  enormous  mass  of  water  in  the 
river,  which,  they  note,  eats  away  its  right  bank,  while  on  the  left  it 
throws  up  the  sand  blown  into  it  by  the  north-west  winds.  Below 
Charjui  the  country  along  the  river  is  uninhabited,  except  at  Ustik  and 
Eabakli,  but  the  ruins  seen  everywhere  showed  that  in  former  times  it 
was  both  populous  and  cultivated.  The  flora  on  the  banks  is  very  poor, 
and  generally  of  a  saline  character ;  the  Jidda  {Eleagnus  horterms)  was 
seen,  one  kind  of  poplar  (Popidus  diveraifolia),  some  species  of  tamarisk, 
and  in  places  quantities  of  reeds.  After  visiting  Khiva,  which  they 
describe  as  a  very  inanimate  place,  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capus  proceeded 
to  Zmukhdin,  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey,  at  the  edge  of  the  Ust 
TJrt  Plateau,  where  they  hired  camels  from  the  Yomud  Turkomans  to 
take  them  and  their  slender  baggage  to  Krasnovodsk.  On  the  way  to 
the  Cherishli  well,  where  they  met  the  Eussian  Oxus  Expedition,  they 
frequently  saw  ruins  which  date  from  tho  time  when  the  Amu-daria 
flowed  into  the  Caspian.  The  Cherishli  well  is  in  a  dried-up  gulf  of  the 
ancient  bed  of  Lake  Sary-Kamuish,  which  in  former  times  was  almost 
as  large  as  Lake  Aral.  From  Cherishli  the  party  went  straight  to 
Krasnovodsk  without  meeting  any  one  on  the  road,  and  the  march  was 
rendered  exceedingly  uncomfortable  by  the  snow,  rain,  continuous  frost, 
and  cold  wind. — Water  was  scarce  on  the  Ust  Urt  Plateau  and  hardly 
drinkable,  and  sometimes  the  party  had  to  travel  60  or  70  miles  before 
they  could  find  water  for  their  camels.  They  arrived  at  Krasnovodsk 
on  December  10th,  and  after  a  delay  of  a  fortnight  they  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  crossing  the  Caspian  to  Baku,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Tiflis. 

Public  Schools  Prizes  Examinations. — The  examinations  in  Geography, 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  will  take  place  at  the  invited 
schools  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  March.  The  special  subject  this  year  is 
Australia,  excluding  Tasmania,  and  the  examiners  are  Professor  H.  N. 
Moseley,  f.r.s.,  for  Physical,  and  Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  k.cm.g.,  for  Political 
Geography.  In  addition  to  tho  gold  and  silver  medals  offered  as  hereto- 
fore, certificates  will  in  future  be  given  to  the  candidates  selected  by  the 
examiners  for  honotirable  mention. 
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The  Oennaii  Society  for  Commercial  Geography. — Few  socioties  con- 
nected with  geography  have  made  Bnch  rapid  progress  as  the  "  Central- 
Texein  f^  Handels-Gepgraphie."  Although  it  has  been  in  existence 
acaxoely  fonr  years,  it  numbers  3400  members.  iThe  parent  society  has 
itBseat  in  Berlin,  but  branches  have  been  founded  in  seven  other  German 
citieBy  and  affiliated  societies  have  been  established  in  South  America, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.  It  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper,  called 
jEsport,  of  16  pages  folio,  besides  a  x^riodical  of  somewhat  more 
scientific  pretensions,  under  the  title  of  '  Geographische  Nachrichten,' 
three  times  a  year.  Amongst  other  functions  the  society  acts  as  the 
arganiser  of  industrial  exhibitions,  one  of  which,  dealing  with  Gorman 
products,  is  now  open  at^Porto  Alegre,  in  Brazil. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  TO  LADY 
FRANKLIN  BAY. 

The  following  iDteresting  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Lieutenant  Greely,  in 
eommand  of  the  United  States  expedition  to  Smith  Sound,  has  been  communicated 
to  OS  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admimlty.  As  wo  announced  in  a  former 
number  of  the  *  Proceedings,'  *  this  important  expedition  consists  of  twenty-four 
officers  and  men,  chiefly  helonging  to  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States  Army, 
ind  has  for  its  chief  object  the  founding  of  a  station  for  scientific  observation  in 
this  part  of  the  Polar  area : — 

Fort  Conger  (Lady  Franklin  Bay),  Grinnell  Land, 
Aujttst  Ibthy  188L 

Sm, — I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  report,  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  International  Polar  Expedition,  which  1  have  the  lionour  to  command.  Leaving 
Sl  John's  X.F.  at  noon,  July  7th,  the  harbour  of  Godhaven,  Greenland,  was 
reached  9  p.m.,  July  IGth.  The  voyage  was  made  in  the  face  of  continuously.adverso 
winds,  experiencing  two  strong  northerly  gales,  and  constant  cloudy  and  foggy 
weather.  The  ship  behaved  a<lmirably.  The  only  ice  seen  south  of  Cape  Farewell, 
were  a  few  icebergs  off  Funk  Island,  and  about  forty  in  52°  N.,  53°  15'  W.  Pack- 
ice  waa  fallen  in  with  at  10.30  p.m.  July  12th,  in  61°  30^  N.,  53°  30'  W.,  and  was 
left  behind  at  3  a.m.  July  13th.  A  second  pack  was  encountered  the  same  day  at 
2.30  POi.  in  62°  30'  N.,  53°  15'  W.,  and  passed  through  in  an  hour.  Neither  pack 
offered  any  obstruction  to  free  passage,  or  caused  the  slightest  delay.  They  both 
eoDsistcd  of  ice-floes  (varying  from  one  to  eight  feet  above  the  water),  which, 
coming  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  had  drifted  with  the  southerly  current 
from  Cape  Farewell  into  Davis  Strait,  Xot  a  dozen  icebergs  were  seen  in  Green- 
land waters,  until  Disco  Bay  was  reached,  when  over  a  hundred  were  counted  at  one 
time.  From  Herr  Krarup  Smith,  Inspector  of  North  Greenland,  I  learned  that  the 
last  winter  in  Greenknd  (except  a  brief  period  of  cold  in  March)  had  been  one  of 
marked  and  unusual  mildness,  and  that  the  ice  north  of  Upemivik  had  broken  up 
Ten*  early.  Delaying  his  vessel  fifteen  hours  on  the  expedition's  account,  he  left  the 
Dext  day  for  an  ofGcial  inspection  of  Proven  and  Upemivik,  assuring  me  of  all 
possible  aid  and  assistance  from  himself  and  all  other  oflicials.  On  July  20th,  Dr. 
Octave  Pavy  joined  the  expedition  as  acting  assistant  surgeon.  At  Godhaven, 
twelve  dogs,  a  large  quantity  of  dog-food,  and  some  sealskins  were  procured.  A  con- 
6ideral)le  quantity  of  "  niattak  **  (skin  of  the  white  whale,  a  very  valuable  anti- 

•  « Proceedings,'  1881,  p.  48i, 
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scorbutic),  and  a  few  articles  of  fur  clothing  were  obtained  by  barter,  as  they  could 
not  be  bought  for  money.  Hard  bread  and  tobacco  were  principally  given  in 
exchange.  Valuable  assistance  was  given  in  this  matter  by  the  wife  of  Inspector 
Smith,  and  by  Mr.  Fleischer,  chief  trader  and  Governor  of  Godhaven.  The  remains 
of  the  house  purchased  in  1880  were  taken  on  board,  as  well  as  3000  lbs.  of  bufTalo 
pemmican  placed  at  my  disposal  by  H.  W.  Howgate  of  Washington.  Nine  dogs 
which  were  at  Hittenbenk  were  also  bought  of  Dr.  Favy.  A  good  set  of  observations 
for  time  was  made  July  19-20th  at  the  only  hours  the  sun  shone  during  our  stay  at 
Godhaven.  Leaving  Godhaven  the^momiug  of  the  21st,  the  vessel  reached  Hitten- 
benk the  same  forenoon.  At  that  point  were  purchased  a  number  of  sealskins,  a 
large  quantity  of  dog-food  and  other  minor  articles,  which  had  been  accumulated 
for  the  expedition  through  the  energy  of  Dr.  Pavy.  The  nine  dogs  before  mentioned 
were  taken  on  board.  Mr.  Henry  Clay  there  joined  the  expedition  under  the  status 
of  a  signal  service  employ^.  Being  delayed  by  the  fog.  Lieutenant  ^Lockwood  was 
sent  with  a  party  to  obtain  birds  from  Prindsens  Island.  He  returned  that 
evening  with  sixty-five  guillemots.  It  was  said  at  Hittenbenk  that  the  spring  had 
been  the  most  forward  one  for  years.  Leaving  Hittenbenk  2.15  P.M.,  July  22ndy 
and  running  through  the  Waigat,  the  steamer  was  off  Upemivik  9  p.m.,  July  23rd, 
but  owing  to  fog,  could  not  enter  the  harbour  until  the  next  morning. 

Two  Esquimaux  whom  I  had  understood  would  accompany  the  expedition  were 
not  available,  and  in  consequence  a  trip  to  Proven,  about  50  miles  distant,  was 
necessary  to  obtain  others.  Skin  clothing  could  not  be  obtained  except  ten  suits, 
which,  having  been  made  by  order  of  the  Danish  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
International  Polar  Station  of  Upemivik  of  1882-3,  were  sold,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Inspector  Smith,  to  the  expedition.  A  severe  storm  setting  in  prevented 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  (Mr.  Elberg,  chief  trader  at  Upemivik,  had  offered  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Proven)  from  starting  on  the  24th.  On  the  moming  of  July  25th 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  left  in  the  steam-launch  Lady  Greely  (which  had  been  put 
into  the  water  for  the  trip),  taking  a  circuitive  route  inside  the  islands,  rendered 
necessary  by  bad  weather.  Lieutenant  Lockwood  returned  early  on  the  28th, 
bringing  for  service  with  the  expedition  a  native,  Jans  Edward,  and  a  half-breed, 
Frederik  Thorley  Christiansen,  who  were  contracted  with  that  day.  Lieutenant 
Lockwood  also  procured  about  a  dozen  suits  of  skin  clothing,  which,  though  second- 
hand, are  very  serviceable.  He  had  killed  120  guillemots  during  his  voyc^e.  The 
launch  behaved  admirably,  both  as  a  sea  boat  and  under  steam.  Lieutenant 
Kislingbury,  by  my  orders,  made  two  visits,  July  24th  and  25th,  to  the  "  Loomery," 
near  Sanderson's  Hope,  bringing  back  the  first  day  305  birds,  and  on  the  latter 
115,  all  guillemots.  Ten  dogs  (five  of  whom  have  since  died  of  dog-disease, 
and  must  have  been  •  sick  when  sold  to  me)  were  procured  from  Mr.  Elberg ; 
additional  dog-food,  sledge-fittings,  dog-hamess,  and  sealskins  were  also  bought.  It 
was  through  the  marked  interest  and  kindly  influence  of  Inspector  Smith  (whom  I 
found  at  Upemivik)  that  the  expedition  secured  the  services  of  the  natives  and 
obtained  so  fair  a  stock  of  needed  articles.  The  meteorological  records  of  the  past 
winter  show  it  to  have  been  very  mild,  and  the  spring  very  early.  Inspector  Smith 
told  me  that  in  fourteen  years  Upemivik  has  never  been  so  green.  Heports  from 
Tessiussak  were  to  the  effect  that  the  ice,  breaking  up  very  early,  was  all  gone. 

On  the  aftemoon  of  July  29th  the  anchorage  of  Upemivik  was  left,  and  at 
7  P.M.,  having  mn  out  the  southem  way,  the  vessel  was  distant  three  miles  from 
Upemivik,  just  off  the  island  to  the  west,  running  northward  a  few  hours,  the 
middle  passage  was  taken,  and  at  7  A.H.,  July  31st,  the  engines  were  stopped,  as 
the  dead  reckoning  placed  the  vessel  only  six  miles  south  of  Cape  York,  and, dense 
fog  prevented  land  from  being  seen.  An  hour  later,  the  fog  lifting  a  few  minutes, 
showed  land  about  five  miles  distant.  This  experience  of  **  the  middle  passage  "  may 
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be  furly  smid  to  have  been  without  parallel  or  precedent.  The  run  of  the  English 
expedition  of  1875-6,  from  Upemivik  to  45  miles  south  of  Gape  York  in  seventy 
honn,  is  said  to  have  been  unprecedented.  Our  passage  by  the  same  route,  and  to 
within  five  miles  of  Gape  York,  was  made  in  thirty-six  hours,  half  the  time  taken 
by  the  expedition  under  Sir  George  Nares  to  run  a  less  distance.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  pack  was  encountered  in  Baffin's  Bay,  but  in  about  75°-08'  N.,  63°  40*  W. 
a  pack  was  seen  to  the  westward,  whether  open  or  compact  was  uncertain.  A  Polar 
httiX  (Jlmti  maritimuB)  and  a  seal  {Phoca  barbcUa)  were  killed  on  small  detached 
floes  in  the  **  middle  passage."  July  Slst  was  lost  through  foggy  weather  obliging 
the  Tessel  to  **  lie  to."  At  8.15  a.m.,  the  fog  lifting,  disclosed  Fetowik  glacier,  near 
to  the  north  of  which,  in  small  patches  of  dirty  reddish  colour,  was  seen  the  red 
snow  among  the  **Grimson  Gliffs"  of  Sir  John  Ross.  Sighting  the  Garey  Islauds  at 
8.10  p.K.  that  day,  two  parties  were  landed  on  the  south-east  island  at  5.45  p.m. 

The  party  under  Dr.  Pavy  obtained  from  the  cairn  on  the  summit,  the  record 
kfl  by  Mr.  Allen  Young  in  1875  and  1876,  which  forms  enclosures  *«  A  "  and  "  B  "  ;* 
copies  were  left  in  the  cairn,  and  an  additional  record,  enclosure  "  G."  With  Lieu- 
tenant Lockwood  I  found  and  examined  the  whale-boat  and  dep6t  of  provisions  left 
by  Sir  George  Nares  in  1875,  which  were  in  good  and  serviceable  condition.  A  record 
in  the  boat  was  taken  away  (enclosure  ''  D  '*),  but  a  copy  of  it,  and  a*new  record 
(endosaie  " C "^  were  left  in  its  place.  At  12.30  p.m.,  August  2nd,  Littleton  Island 
was  reached.  A  personal  and  exhaustive  search  of  seven  hours  was  made  to  find  the 
English  mail,  which,  in  four  boxes  and  three  kegs,  have  been  forwarded  to  you,  in 
Older  that  they  may  be  returned  to  England.  There  was  a  very  small  cairn  near 
the  mail,  but  with  no  record.  A  record  (enclosure  *'  H  ")  was  left  by  me.  Lieutenant 
Lockwood  with  a  party  landed  about  6}  tons  of  coal  as  a  depdt  of  fuel  for  possible 
iiitnre  nse.  It  is  in  and  around  a  large  cask  on  low  ground,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  island,  facing  Gape  Alexander.  Lieutenant  Kislingbury  and  Dr.  Pavy,  by  my 
orders,  yisited  Lifeboat  Gove  to  communicate  with  the  Etah  Esquimaux,  and  see  the 
Fdarvf  winter  quarters. 

Several  photographs  of  the  surroundings  were  taken  by  Sergeant  Rice,  and  a 
number  of  relics  brought  off,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you.  The  transit  instru- 
ment was  found  about  20  feet  from  the  cairn.  The  Etah  Esquimaux  have  evidently 
quitted  the  place,  as  all  traces  were  old — a  year  certainly,  and  probably  two  or  three 
Tears.  In  searching  on  Littleton  Island  for  the  Nares  Gairn,  about  50  small  cairns 
(many  evidently  for  game)  were  found,  in  two  of  which  records  from  s.s.  Erik,  Gapt. 
Walker,  June  20th,  1876,  were  found,  and  form  enclosures  "  E  "  and  "  P."  A  cairn 
carefully  built  and  with  an  aperture  at  the  base,  probably  that  of  Sir  George  Nares, 
.  was  found  open  and  empty.  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  who  later  was  sent  to  go  over  the 
grttund  a  third  time,  concluded  with  me  that  the  oi)en  cairn  was  that  of  Sir  George 
Nares.  A  record  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Lockwood  for  deposit,  but  a  message  sent 
him  when  the  Englbh  mail  was  found  caused  him  to  withdraw  it,  or  he  was 
erroneously  informed  that  I  had  found  the  cairn  sought  for.  It  probably  had  been 
plundered,  as  a  piece  of  a  London  newspaper,  the  Standard,  was  found  by  me 
in  the  snow  on  the  west  side.  It  contains  a  notice  of  a  lecture  by  Sir  George 
Xares  in  1875 ;  it  forms  enclosure  "  G."  Some  repairs  to  the  wheel  of  the  ship 
caused  several  hours* delay,  but  Littleton  Island  was  left  at  10.45  p.m.  The  weather 
l«ing  very  fair  and  no  ice  visible,  I  did  not  dare  to  take  time  to  examine  the  240 
rations  at  Gape  Sabine,  but  directed  the  captain  to  run  direct  for  Gape  Hawkes.  On 
August  3rd  Gape  Sabine  was  passed  at  1 .  50  a.m.,  and  Gape  Gamperdo\vn  at  4 .  10  a.m. 

*  The  originals  of  these  and  the  other  documents  mentioned  in  the  present  report 
have  been  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Admiralty,  and  were  included 
in  the  communication  to  the  Society.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  print 
Uicm.— Ed. 
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At  8.40  A.M.  off  Cape  Hawkes,  and  at  9.10  a.m.  lay  to,  about  two  miles  north  of  it, 
between  the  mainland  and  Washington  Irving  Island. 

Sent  two  parties  under  Lieutenant  Lockwood  and  Dr.  Pavy  to  examine  respec- 
tively the  south  and  north  end  of  Washington  Irving  Island. 

With  Lieutenant  Kislingbury,  Mr.  CLiy,  and  a  number  of  the  men,  I  proceeded  to 
the  main  shore,  and  examined  the  English  depdts  of  1875.  The  jollyboat  was  found 
in  good  condition,  and  being  short  of  boats  it  was  taken  by  me.  I  have  named  it  the 
Valorous,  it  having  belonged  to  H.M.S.  Valorous,  connected  with  the  Nares  Expedi- 
tion. There  was  a  large  quantity  of  bread,  some  mouldy ;  two  kegs  of  pickles,  two 
partly  full  of  rum ;  two  barrels  stearine,  and  a  barrel  preserved  potatoes.  A  keg  of 
piccalilli  (I  having  none  in  my  stores)  and  one  of  the  kegs  of  rum  were  taken,  and 
three  cans  of  potatoes,  to  test  them  and  the  method  of  cooking  them.  The  remain- 
ing stores  were  placed  by  my  party  in  a  better  condition  to  resist  the  weather. 
Sdeveral  photographs  of  the  surroundings  were  made  by  Sergeant  Rice. 

Starting  again  at  10.10  a.m.,  and  running  out  to  the  southward,  Lieutenant 
Lockwood's  and  Dr.  Pavy's  parties  were  picked  up  at  11.40  a.m.  Lieutenant 
Ix)ckwood  found,  in  a  cairn  on  the  summit,  a  record  of  Captain  Nares,  deposited  in 
1876,  and  countersigned  by  him  in  1876,  which  forms  enclosure  "  T."  A  copy  was 
left,  together  with  a  new  record  (enclosure  "  K  '*),  Passed  Cape  Louis  Napoleon 
1.10  F.M.,  and  Cape  Frazier  at  3  p.m.  Washington  Land  was  first  sighted  at 
3.55  pjf.  through  openings  in  the  fog,  which  commenced  setting  in  about  5  p.m. 
The  80th  parallel  was  crossed  at  5.30  p.m.  abreast  of  Cape  Colliuson,  where  240 
rations  are  cached,  but  which  I  dared  not  visit,  fearing  denser  fog  would  set  in  and 
delay  seriously  our  northward  passage.  At  10  p.m.  after  running  slow  through  a  dense 
fog,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  until  the  next  day  (August  4th),  when  the  fog  clearing 
at  11.16  A.M.,  Lady  Franklin  Sound  was  sighted  about  8  miles  n6rth-east  (true). 
It  was  passed  at  11.45  a.m.  At  2  p.m.  the  ship  stopped  on  the  north-east  end  of 
Carl  Ritter  Bay,  where  I  had  decided  to  place  a  small  dep6t  of  provisions  in  case  of  a 
retreat  southward  in  1883.  About  226  bread  and  meat  rations  were  landed  by  a 
party  under  myself,  which  Lieutenant  Kislingbury  and  Dr.  Pavy  accompanied.  The 
depot  was  made  on  the  first  bench  from  the  sea,  just  north  of  a  little  creek  in  the 
extreme  north-east  part  of  the  bay.  About  7.45  p.m.,  off  Cape  Liebor,  a  heavy  pack 
against  the  land  was  passed  by  a  detour  to  the  eastward.  And  at  9  p.m.,  August  4th, 
the  vessel  was  stopped  for  the  first  time  hy  ice,  in  the  extreme  south-east  part  of 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  only  eight  miles  from  destination.  The  pack  was  a  very  heavy 
one,  and  ruuning  from  Cape  Baird  north-westward  in  a  semicircle,  reached  the 
Greenland  coast  (where  it  touched  the  land)  just  south  of  Offley  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  Peterman's  Fiord.  The  pack  consisted  of  thick  Polar  ice,  ranging  from . 
20  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  cemented  together  by  harbour  ice  from  two  to  five  feet 
thick.  It  was  impossible  to  do  aught  but  wait.  The  vessel  was  tied  to  the  pack 
off  Cape  Baird,  and  awaited  a  gale.  On  August  5th,  I  went  ashore  at  Cape  Lieber, 
with  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  Dr.  Pavy,  and  party  to  examine  the  ice  from  the  cliff««. 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  erected  a  cairn  on  the  highest  peak.  No  other  cairn  couUl 
be  seen  on  it  or  from  it,  nor  on  other  peaks  visited  by  Dr.  Pavy  and  myself. 
Occasional  lanes  of  water  could  be  seen  through  the  lifts  of  the  fog-cloud  whicli 
covered  Hall  Basin,  but  the  main  pack  was  firm  and  unchanged.  On  August  6th, 
the  pack  moving  slightly,  obliged  the  vessel  to  change  its  mooring  place  from  time 
to  time. 

August  7tb,  the  pack  drove  us  out  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  and  during  that  day 
and  the  8th  wo  were  gradually  driven  south.  Probably  25  miles  of  ice  in  huge 
fields  passed  southwards  of  us  during  those  two  days.  Every  opportunity  was  improved 
to  steam  around  such  fields  to  keep  head  against  the  southerly  current.  On  the 
evening  of  August  8th  the  steady  north  wind  had  forced  the  whole  pack  down  towards 
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us,  while  the  fields  previously  driven  southward  packed  fast  together  formed  a  huge 
compact  barrier  stretching  from  Carl  Kittcr  Bay  across  to  Hans  Island.  But  a  mile 
vr  90  of  <q)en  water  remained.  A  nip  appeared  most  probable,  and  preparations  were 
hastilj  made  to  unship  screw  and  rudder.  During  the  night  matters  improved 
somewhaty  but  dnring  the  9th  and  10th  we  were  forced  slowly  south-west  to  within 
about  five  miles  of  Hans  Island,  having  lost  about  45  miles  of  latitude.  About  noon 
of  the  10th  the  long  desired  south-west  gale  set  in,  accompanied  by  snow,  starting 
the  pack  northward.  Tlie  snow  cleared  the  next  morning,  but  the  gale  fortunately 
ooDtmned.  Open  water  was  visible  on  the  west  coast  as  far  northward  as  could  be 
seen.  At  7.30  a.m.  we  ran  rapidly  northward,  and  about  1  p.m.  again  passed  Cape 
lieber,  and  at  2.40  p.m.  had  crossed  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  Either  ice-foot  or  pack- 
ioe  jammed  against  the  shore  covered  Watercourse  Bay,  but  a  narrow  lane  permitted 
the  Tesael  to  enter  Discovery  Harbour  just  inside  Dutch  Island,  where  harbour  ice 
aboat-18  inches  thick  was  found  covering  the  whole  harbour,  as  well  as  the  western 
half  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  The  vessel  forced  her  way  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  ice  of  the  character  abqve  mentioned,  and  then  stopped  pending  my  decision 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  station.  While  Lieutenant  Lockwood  was  sent  to  examine 
Watercomw  Bay  and  the  coal-seam,  I  visited  alone  the  Discovery  winter  quarters 
and  found  in  a  cairn  two  tin  cases,  one  labelled  "  Records  "  and  the  other  "  G^eral 
Infonnation."  They  form  enclosures  "  L,  M,  N,  0,  P,"  to  this  report.  Lieutenant 
Lockwood,  returning  early  morning  August  13th,  reported  the  place  an  excellent 
one  for  camp,  the  bay  partly  clear  but  shallow.  He  thought  it  probable  the  vessel 
oonld  come  within  about  200  yards  of  the  shore ;  the  bay,  however,  was  of  such 
shape  that,  while  discharging,  the  vessel  would  be  unprotected  against  ice,  as  it  is 
exposed  to  all  winds  from  N.E.  to  8.S.W.  The  coal  was  so  located  that  it  could  he 
readily  mined  after  the  ice  forms,  and  could,  if  required,  be  hauled  without  difficulty  to 
Watercourse  Bay  or  to  Discovery  Harbour.  I  reluctantly  decided  to  settle  at 
Discovery  winter  quarters,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  would  attend  unloading  at 
such  a  place. 

It  was  fortunate  that  I  so  decided,  for  sending  Dr.  Pavy  to  ground  overlooking 
Watercourse  Bay,  on  August  13th,  he  reported  it  full  of  pack-ice.  On  the  12th, 
the  vessel  broke  her  way  through  two  miles  of  heavy  ice,  and  anchored  off  the  cairn 
about  100  yards  from  shore  at  3  p.m. 

At  3.30  P.M.  the  men  were  divided  into  two  gangs,  to  work  day  and  night  by 
four-hour  reliefs  until  the  cargo  was  discharged. 

The  general  cargo  was  discharged  in  60  hours  by  3.30  A.M.  (to-day)  August  14tlu 
At  this  time  coal  is  beinp;  landed,  of  which  I  have  about  140  tons,  enough  to  last 
two  winters,  without  mining  any.  Work  on  the  house  is  progressing  rapidly, 
though  but  three  or  four  men  can  be  spared  at  present  for  that  work.  The 
foundation  has  been  finished,  floor  stringers  laid,  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  frame 
is  now  up. 

Fourteen  musk  oxen  have  been  killed,  and  enough  meat  is  on  hand  for  issue 
three  times  a  week  for  the  coming  seven  months,  besides  10  days*  rations  of  dried 
birds.  The  post  has  been  named  Fort  Conger,  in  honour  of  Senator  Conger  of 
Michigan.  Anything  of  importance  wiU  be  added  as  an  appendix.  Photographic 
views  have  been  and  will  be  taken  once  each  day,  from  which  you  can  best  judge  of 
the  progress  and  condition  of  affairs.  I  feel  it  proper  to  here  state  that  in  my 
opinion,  a  retreat  from  here  southward  to  Cape  Sabine,  in  case  no  vessel  reaches  us 
in  1882  or  1883,  will  be  safe  and  practicable,  although  all  but  the  most  important 
records  will  necessarily  have  to  be  abandoned.  Abstracts  could  and  would  be  made 
of  those  left. 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

To  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army.  A.  W.  Gbeely. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881-2. 

Fifih  Meeting,  80/A  January^  1882.— Sir  Eutherfobd  Aloook,  k.o j., 
Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prebektations. — Arthur  C,  Cork^  Esq,;  H,  A.  Erhhachy  Esq. 

Elections. — Major  A,  W.  Baird,  b.e.  ;  Major  H.  Stephenson  Clarke,  B.A. ; 
Howard  Cundey,  Esq.;  Colonel  William  Davies,  c.s.L ;  John  Henry  Davis,  Esq. ; 
JRobert  I.  Finnemore,  Esq. ;  Warwick  Arthur  Green,  Esq.;  William  L.  Lang, 
Esq, ;  Harmon  F,  Bead,  Esq.;  M.  Elisis  Beclus ;  Howard  Spendey,  Esq. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

"  Across  Iceland  by  the  Sprengisandr  Route."    By  Cuthbert  E.  Peek. 

"  Excursion  to  Askja,  August  1881. "    By  E.  Delmar  Morgan. 

For  both  papers  and  the  discussion  upon  them,  see  an^e/p.  129  et  seq. 


Sixth  Meeting,  I3th  February,  1882.— The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Abebdare, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 
Pbbsbntatiok. — H.  Orattan  Ouinness,  Esq. 

Elections. — Charles  E.  De  Bance,  Esq, ;  The  Earl  of  By  Bart ;  Fascoe  Fenwick 
Esq,;  A,  J.  Oayne,Esq.j'  J.  AUen  Jackson,  Esq, ;  Hugh  Thomas  Munro,  Esq.; 
Major  Charles  Wyndham  Murray ;  John  Alfred  Fyhus,  Esq, ;  Colonel  Francis 
Bichard  W.  Sibthorp ;  Bev.  Alfred  Wild;  Frederick  Young,  Esq. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture  by  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Bart. — 
"  On  the  Geography  of  the  Birthplace  and  Cradle  of  the  Mahratta  Power  in 
Western  India." 

Will  be  published,  with  map  and  pictorial  illustrations,  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  the  •  Proceedings.' 

PEOCEEDINGS  OF  FOEEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Geographical  Society  of  Paris.— February  3rd,  1882 :  M.  Henri  Duveyrier, 
President  of  the  Central  Commission,  in  the  Chair. — A  letter  from  Capetown,  dated 
January,  1882,  was  read  confirming  the  news  of  the  death  of  M.  Henri  Dufour,  who 
appears  to  have  been  assassinated  near  Benguela.  The  natives  suspected  of  the 
crime  have  been  punished  by  the  Portuguese  authorities. — It  was  announced  that 
news  had  been  received  of  Dr.  Jules  Crevaux  from  Buenos  Ayres  down  to  December 
23rd,  1881.  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Zeballos,  President  of  the  Argentine  Geographical 
Institute,  the  traveller  had  decided  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  Bio  Pilcomayo, 
an  important  affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  which  traverses  the  little  known  regions 
of  the  Gran  Chaco.  As  its  entire  course  has  not  hitherto  been  traced  by  any 
geographer,  its  exploration  will  possess  considerable  geographical  interest,  from  both 
a  political  and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  especially  as  Bolivia  is  desirous  of  finding 
an  outlet  for  her  rich  produce  down  the  Paraguay  and  La  Plata  to  the  Atlantic 
Three  republics,  indeed — Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation — are 
interested  in  this  exploration  of  the  Rio  Pilcomayo.  Dr.  Crevaux  was  to  start  on 
December  24th  for  the  sources  of  this  river,  which  he  will  descend  to  its  mouth:  he 
has  with  him  three  companions — an  astronomer,  a  painter,  and  another — in  addition 
to  an  escort  furnished  by  the  Paraguayan  and  Bolivian  Governments.  Before  going 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  Dr.  Crevaux  visited  Brazil, >nd  he  intends  to  return  there  in  about 
three  months'  time. — It  was  next  announced  that  the  Society  having  deemed  it 
possible  that  there  might  exist  in  the  mosques  of  Kairwan,  the  sacred  city  of  Tunis, 
manuscript  documents  of  geographical  interest,  inquiries  were  made,  but  the 
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General  comminding  at  Kairwan,  bad  replied  that  there  only  remained  in  the 
great  moeque  a  few  loose  leaves,  of  no  importance,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
geography.    M.  Eduard  Glaser,  an  Austrian  archaeologist,  had,  however,  discovered 
in  private  houses  some  ancient  manuscripts,  among  which  were  three  relating  to 
geography  and  history.    M.  Duveyrier  furnished  the  Meeting  with  some  information 
with  regard  to  these  works,  which  date  from  the  second,  seventh,  and  eightli 
centariet  of  the  Hegira.    It  was  stateil  that  further  researches  were  about  to  bo 
made  into  the  matter  by  Professors  Houdas  and  Basset,  of  Algiers,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Kairwan  for  that  purpose  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instniction.— M.  L<5opold 
Hugo  sent  a  note  on  a  small  bas-relief  in  the  new  Sarzec  collection  at  the  Louvre, 
which  appeared  to  symbolise  the  two  great  rivers  of  MesoiX)tamia,  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates. — Colonel  Veniukof  informed  the  Meeting  that  the  survey  of  the 
€oantry<  between  Askabad  and  Sarakhs  had  been  completed,  and  that  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  thirteen  points  between  these  two  towns  and  Mash-had  had 
been  determined.     He  also  called  attention  to  the  publication  in  the  Nouvcau 
Tempt  of  an  important  work  on  Ehorassau  and  the  Kurds  inhabiting  the  northern 
part  of  that  province. — A  letter  was  read  from  the  French  Consul  at  St  Petersburg, 
annoancing  the  de])arture  in  December  last  of  the  expedition,  organised  by  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society,  destined  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ijcna  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangements  made  at  the  International  Polar  Conference  last  summer. — ^A  long 
oommnnication  was  next  read  from  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capus  on  the  subject  of  their 
joomey  from  Bokhara  to  Krasnovodsk,  by  way  of  Khiva  and  the  Ust  Urt  plateau. — 
A  series  of  photographs  and  drawings,  arranged  round  the  hall,  were  presented  to 
the  Society  on  behalf  of  Herr  Friedrich  von  Schenck,  of  Gotlia,  who  has  returned 
irom  a  fk^cond  journey  in  South  America.   This  traveller  has  l)een  es^xjcially  engaged 
in  exploring  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  he  has  corrected  and  is  preparing  a 
new  map  of  the  State  of  Antiochia.    He  has  surveyed  the  course  of  the  Magdalena 
above  Honda,  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable.   M.  Pector,  Consul-General  for 
Salvador,  gave  the  Meeting  a  rapid  sketch  of  von  Schenck's  itinerary. — It  was 
announoed  that  MM.  Benault  and  de  Torcy  hail  prei)ared  a  paper  on  their  journey 
daring  the  spring  of  last  year  in  some  unfrequented  and  little-known  parts  of  Syria. 
This  journey  of  over  1100  miles  has  furnished  them  with  the  materials  for  a  route- 
map,  on  which  they  are  now  engaged,  and  they  were  esiiccially  careful  in  deter- 
mining altitudes. — M.  d*Abbadie  announced  the  return  to  Italy  of  Captain  Cecchi, 
who  has  visited  the  Eastern  Gallas,  and  intends  to  give  an  account  of  his  travels 
to  the  Society. — M.  Ch,  de  Mosenthal,  Consul-General  of  the  Orange  River  Free 
State,  communicated  the  results  of  the  census  of  that  country,  taken  on  March  31st, 
1880,  and  other  statistical  information.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  133,518, 
the  town  of  Bloemfontein  containing  25G7  souls.    There  were  5,505,301  merino 
tbeep  in  the  country,  together  with  426,535  Angora  goats,  2253  ostriches,  &c. 
Between  June  1st,  1879,  and  February  Ist,  1880,  there  were  produced  in  the  coimtrj- 
255,256  bushels  of  wheat,  161,857  lbs.  of  tobacco,  1102  ll»s.  of  ostrich  feathers,  &c.-^ 
M.  Barbie  du  Bocage  read  a  paper  on  the  different  phases  through  which  the  forests 
of  the  northern  temperate  zone  have  passed  since  the  most  ancient  period  (to  be 
pabliahed  in  the  BuUetin) ;  and  Colonel  Veniukof  read  some  extracts  from  a  paper  on 
tite  unexplored  regions  of  Asia,  referring  to  some  extent  also  to  Europe.    From  his 
statements  it  appeared  that  a  third  of  Asia  still  remains  unexplored,  and  that  a 
dmilar  remark  applies  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  Europe.    In  Asia  there  is  much  still  to 
he  done  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  Tibet,  Turkistan,  Indo-China,  and  Arabia. 

Oeographical  Society  of  Bordeaux.  —  January  5th,  1882:  Dr.  Azam, 
Resident  of  the  South- Western  Geographical  Group,  in  the  Chair. — Dr.  Bayol, 
iriio  had  arrived  from  West  Africa  en  the  previous  day,  delivered  an  address  on 

No.  in.— March  1882.]  '  n 
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his  journey  to  the  Fata  Jallon  highlanda.  He  started  from  France  on  April  Sth, 
1881,  and  commenced  his  preparations  at  Dakar  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  reaching 
the  Hio  Nunez,  he  found  that  the  rains  had  set  in,  but  his  instructions  being 
peremptory,  he  was  obliged  to  form  his  escort  at  once  of  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  natives,  most  of  whom  had  afterwards  to  be  dismissed,  and  quitted  B6k6 
on  May  17th.  Here  unfortunately  M.  Billet,  the  astronomer  of  the  party,  was 
obliged  to  go  back,  and  shortly  afterwards  M.  Moustier,  who  had  been  engaged 
as  interpreter,  declaring  the  project  impracticable,  was  sent  back  to  Senegal; 
M.  Koirot,  a  photographer,  alone  remaining  with  Dr.  BayoL  The  expedition  at 
once  approached  the  basin  of  the  lUo  Gongo,  crossmg  an  uninhabited  tract  of 
country,  at  the  further  side  of  which  Umaru,  the  son  of  the  Almany  Hamadu,  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  stop  them.  The  country  afterwards  traversed  was  very 
picturesque  and  fertile,  abounding  in  maize,  rice,  cotton,  oleaginous  .grains,  and 
indiarubber ;  the  cattle  are  magnificent,  and  are  reared  there  in  great  numbers. 
Dr.  Bayol  stated  that  the  climate  of  this  region  was  well  suited  to  Europeans,  who 
might  safely  form  trading  establishments  there.  As  soon  as  he  got  near  the  Almany, 
he  had  a  preliminary  visit  from  his  envoy,  Ahmadu  Seydu,  and  here  a  difficulty 
presented  itself.  Futa  Jallon  has  two  elected  chiefs,  the  Almany  Ibrahima  Son,  and 
the  Almany  Hamadu,  his  cousin,  who  has  seized  upon  the  power.  Dr.  Bayol, 
however,  first  went  to  visit  the  former,  as  being  the  older  of  the  two,  and  the  real 
chief  of  the  country.  Dr.  Bayol  explained  to  him  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
requested  that  protection  might  be  afforded  to  all  ]>ersons  of  French  nationality ;  he 
also  expressed  a  wish  that  Futa  Jallon  might  be  thrown  open  to  French  commerce. 
Ibrahima  Sori  immediately  acceded,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  Almany  Hamadu  at 
Timbo.  On  July  14th  Dr.  Bayol  reached  that  town,  where  he  found  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  country  assembled,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  signature  of  an 
important  treaty.  He  wanted  to  proceed  further  into  the  country,  but  Ibrahima 
Sori  dissuaded  him,  and  wished  to  keep  him  at  Damolf^la,  where  he  lived,  in  order 
to  acquaint  himself  fully  with  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  Dr.  Bayol  fell  ill,  but 
was  admirably  cared  for  and  speedily  restored  to  health.  On  August  30th  he  started 
on  his  return  journey,  after  having  despatched  M.  Noirot  to  examine  the  sources  of 
the  Grambia  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  expedition  traversed  the  valley  of  the 
Bafing,  and  the  Lab^  country,  and  at  length  arrived  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Gambia.  On  entering  the  country  of  the  Malinkds,  which  the  Almany  had  begged 
them  to  avoid,  armed  bands  endeavoured  to  stop  the  expedition,  but  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  Makakolo,  the  capital.  This  oountry  is  rich  in  gold,  which  is  but  little 
sought  after,  copper  being  held  in  higher  esteem.  Pursuing  his  journey,  Dr.  Bayol 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Fal6m6,  whence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Sadiola  and 
Medina  to  St.  Louis. — M.  Noirot,  Dr.  Bayol's  companion,  afterwards  made  some 
remarks  on  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  peoples  he  had  seen ;  and 
the  principal  envoy  of  the  Almanys  said  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  the  kind  reception 
he  and  his  companions  had  met  with  at  Bordeaux. 

Annual  General  Meeting,  January  23rd,  1882 :  Dr.  Azam,  President  of 

the  South-Western  Geographical  Group,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  Chairman  delivered  an 
address,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  labours  of  the  various  sections  of  the  group,  excluding 
the  central  one  at  Bordeaux.  He  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  the  South- Western 
Geographical  Group  now  comprised  eight  sections  : — ^Bordeaux,  Pdrigueux,  Bergerac, 
Mont  de  Marsan,  La  Bochelle,  Agen,  Blaye,  and  Tarbes,  the  total  number  of 
members  amounting  to  nearly  1500,  of  whom  725  belong  to  the  central  section. — 
M.  Marc  Maurel,  President  of  the  Bordeaux  Section,  read  a  rejwrt  on  the  work  of 
his  section  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  direct  interests  of  the  town,  its  industry, 
and  its  commerce. — ^M.  Manfes,  General  Secretary,  afterwards  gave  an  account  of  the 
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general  work  of  the  Bordeaux  sectioD. — ^It  was  then  announced  that  the  two  principal 
silver  medals  of  the  Society  had  been  awarded  to  Captain  Gallieni  for  his  geographical 
work  on  the  Upper  Niger,  and  to  Dr.  Bayol  for  his  recent  explorations  in  the  Futa 
Jallon  highlands  of  West  Africa. — ^Lastly,  M.  Charles  Gachet  read  a  paper  on  his 
journey  to  the  Tekke  Turkoman  country. 

Oeographical  Society  of  Borne. — January  6th,  1882 :  Signor  L.  BoDio  in 
the  Chair. — Professor  A.  Brunialti  read  a  paper  on  Italian  emigration  in  general, 
and  more  particularly  that  to  La  Plata.  Signor  Bnmialti  remarked  that  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  periods  in  Italian  emigration,  i.  e.  before  and  after  the 
imification  of  the  country ;  and  that  before  this  took  place,  there  was  no  emigration 
properly  so  called,  seeing  that  it  was  so  fettered  and  even  forbidden  in  the  petty 
states  of  the  peninsula,  Piedmont  alone  furnishing  a  certain  numl)er  of  bond  fide 
emigrants.  During  the  second  period,  however,  matters  had  materially  changed  in 
this  respect.  After  referring  to  the  nature  of  Italy's  interests  in  various  regions — 
the  Levant,  Africa,  and  La  Plata — Signtir  Brunialti  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
emigration  under  certain  conditions.  He  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  second 
part  of  his  paper,  viz.  the  history  of  Italian  emigration  to  the  region  of  La  Plata,  in 
which  he  included  the  States  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Paraguay,  Uruguay^ 
and  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Brazil.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  paper. 
Colonel  Lucido  Mansilla,  an  Argentine  officer,  ma<le  some  observations  in  support  of 
Signor  Bninialti's  statements,  and  Signor  E.  Gentili  then  pointed  out  the  advantage 
which  would  accrue  from  the  formation  of  a  central  committee  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
sub-committees  in  the  chief  centres  which  would  be  most  likely  to  furnish  emigrants, 
in  order  to  collect  and  supply  the  most  information  regarding  fields  for  emigration. 

Oeographical  Society  of  Cairo.— January  Gth,  1882 :  General  Stoke-Pasha^ 
Prnddent,  in  the  Chair. — Colonel  Chaill6  Long,  the  discoverer  of  Lake  Ibrahim,  was 
nominated  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. — Mahmud-Bey,  Vice-President, 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  showed  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  meteoro* 
kgical  stations  in  Egypt  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  International 
Goognphical  Congresses  of  Paris  and  Venice,  so  that  observations  could  be  mado 
which  would  be  useful  for  purposes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  and  public  health. 
He  propounded  a  scheme  for  forming  five  stations  at  present, — three  in  Lower,  and 
two  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  sketched  out  the  nature  of  the  work  that  might  be  done.  He 
afterwards  developed  a  plan,  by  which  he  believed  it  would  be  ix>88ible,  by  the  aid 
of  thermometrical  and  barometrical  observations  taken  in  certain  localities,  to 
predict,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  probable  height  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile. — ^After  the  reading  of  these  communications,  there  was  an  animated 
discussion,  in  which  the  President,  the  General  Secretary,  M.  Abbate,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  others  took  part. 

February  3rd,  1882 :  General  Stone-Pasha,  President,  in  the  Chair. — 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting,  wMch  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  olntuary  notices  of  Dr.  P.  Matteucci  and  Signor  Carlo  Piaggia,  were  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  formerly  President  of  the  Society,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  Lord  Houghton,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. — The  addresses  delivered  by 
Signor  de  Vecchi  and  Signor  Figari,  dealt  in  great  detail  with  the  journeys  and 
iervices  to  geographical  science  of  the  two  Italian  travellers,  one  of  whom  died  in 
London  on  his  way  home  from  Africa,  while  the  other  met  his  death  in  the  midst 
of  the  African  forests  on  the  Blue  Nile,  when  he  was  setting  out  to  join  Mr.  J.  M. 
Schuver  in  his  journey  of  exploration  to  Eastern  Africa.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  after- 
wards made  a  speech,  eulogising  Signor  Piaggia,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  and  Lord 
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Houghton  added  a  few  observations,  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  homage 
so  justly  rendered  to  the  two  men  who  had  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  in  the 
service  of  science. — During  the  meeting  the  Chairman  made  a  communication 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold-mine,  of  which  so  much  has  lately  been  said  in 
Egypt,  and  the  General  Secretary  presented  a  series  of  meteorological  observations 
which  had  been  taken  at  a  private  observatory  during  the  month  of  January. 

Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco.— December  13th,  1881 : 
Professor  George  Davidson,  President,  in  the  Chair. — The  Chairman  introduced 
Captain  C.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  U.S.  Revenue  Marine,  to  the  Society,  and  referred  to  the 
thorough  work  he  had  accomplished  in  1880  and  1881  in  the  steamer  Corwin,  although 
a  vessel  not  specially  fitted  out  or  adapted  to  Arctic  exploration ;  ho  also  expressed 
•  a  hope  that  he  might  have  further  opportunities  for  utilising  his  experience. — The 
Chairman  then  read  the  paper  which  had  been  prepared  by  Captain  Hooper  on  the 
recent  cruise  of  the  Corvnn  in  the  Arctic  Seas.    [The  chief  features  of  this  voyage 
were  described  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  *  Proceedings '  for  December.*] 
Captain  Hooper,  in  addition,  gave  many  interesting  details  of  his  experiences.    With 
regard  to  the  habits  of  the  Chukches,  with  whom  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  he  men- 
tioned that  in  winter  they  travel  west  on  their  way  to  the  Russian  trading  posts  in  the 
interior,  which  they  reach  by  ascending  the  rivers  west  of  Cape  Jakan ;  in  the  spring 
they  travel  to  East  Cape,  cross  Behring  Strait,  and  continue  their  journey  to  Cape 
Blossom,  Kotzebue  Sound,  where  they  meet  the  Eskimo  from  the  entire  cx>a8t  of 
Arctic  Alaska,  from  Point  Barrow  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  for  purposes  of  trade, 
returning  to  their  homes  by  the  same  route  in  the  latter  part  of  the  [summer. 
Several  particulars  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  people  were  given. 
Captain  Hooper  then  proceeded  to  relate  that  on  the  evening  of  July  26th,  when 
steaming  southward  towards  Cape  Lisbume,  the  crew  of  the  Corwin  had  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  Arctic  Regions, 
the  many  tiintastic  forms  assumed  in  the  mirage  by  the  whaler  Belvedere  being 
a  source  of  amusement  to  all  on  board  for  several  hours.     As  if  to  complete 
this    remarkable    exhibition,    he  added,  about    midnight  a  stratus    cloud    not 
more  than  2°  wide  and  15°  long  appeared  below  the  sun,  which  at  this  season 
approached  within  about  3°  of  the  northern  horizon.    This  cloud,  acting  as  a  prism, 
decomposed  the  rays  of  the  sun's  light,  and  produced  between  the  horizon  and  the 
cloud  a  solar  spectrum  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty,  constantly  changing  in 
Intensity  owing  to  the  change  in  position  of  the  cloud — at  times  showing  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  at  others  only  one  or  two,  dying  out  completely  only  to 
reappear  by  running  through  all  the  colours  successively — violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  red — each  showing  but  a  second  of  time,  and  giving  place  to  the  next 
as  if  by  magic.    This  beautiful  display  lasted  about  half  an  hour. — Captain  Hooper 
afterwards  enumerated  the  plants  collected,  and  the  species  of  sea-fowl  and  the 
various  mammals  observed  near  Wrangell  Island ;  among  the  last  being  a  small 
species  of  hair-seal  unknown  upon  the  American  coast,  and  perhaps  new  to  science. 
—During  the  cruises  of  the  Corwin  in  the  Arctic  Seas  in  1880-1,  observations  on  the 
currents  were  made  whenever  practicable.    The  force  and  direction  of  the  surface  and ' 
bottom  currents  were  measureil,  but  the  subject  being  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  and  involving  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
wind,  weather,  ice,  &c.,  Captain  Hooper  had  determined  to  deal  with  it  in  a  separate 
paper.    From  his  observations  during  the  past  two  seasons,  from  the  testimony  of 
the  whalers,  and  from  such  information  as  he  could  gather  from  the  natives  and  other 
sources.  Captain  Hooper  is  of  opinion  that  a  branch  of  the  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Japanese 
warm  stream,  passes  through  Behring  Strait,  but  subject  to  the  varying  conditions  of 

♦  See  vol.  iii.  p.  781. 
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irisd  and  ice.  A  sontbcrly  wind  accelerates  it,  while  a  northerly  wind  stops  it 
entirely  for  a  time ;  and  in  some  cases  of  a  long-continued  nortlicrly  wind,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a  slight  southerly  set  may  be  created,  but  such  an  occurrence, 
Oaptain  Hooper  said,  must  be  rare  and  of  short  duration.  The  current  is  much 
stronger  in  August  and  September  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the 
ioe-pack  extemls  entirely  across  the  Bchring  Sea.  This  branch  of  the  Kuro-Siwo 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Kamchatka  coast  to  the  northward  through  Behring 
Sea,  passing  between  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  thence  through 
the  strait,  after  which  it  is  controlled  in  a  great  measure  by  the  condition  of  the  ice- 
jack.  Captain  Hooper  stated  that  ho  had  never  known  the  current  through  the 
stndt  to  exceed  three  knots  per  hour,  the  average  being  probably  not  more  than  two 
knots.  Near  Herald  and  Wrangell  Islands  the  current  was  found  setting  to  the 
north  and  eastward  about  two  knots  per  liDur,  and  no  tidal  change  was  detected ; 
off  the  south  coast  of  Wrangell  Island  a  slight  westerly  current  was  observed.  In 
the  Arctic,  as  well  as  in  the  Behring  Sea,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  tidal  current,  but  it 
is  so  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  the  ice,  that  only  the  mean  of  a  long  series  of 
can:ful  observations  could  determine  its  cliamcteristics. — Appended  to  Captain 
Hooper's  paper  was  a  table  showing  his  detennination  of  the  magnetic  declination 
and  dip  in  the  Arctic  regions  from  ISIay  30th  to  October  3rd,  1881. 
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(By  E.  C.  Rtb,  Librarian  B.a.s.) 

ASIA. 

QodinllO  de  Eredia. — ^Malaca,  L'Inde  M^ridionale  et  le  Cathay.  Manuscrit 
Original  Autographe  de  Godinho  de  Eredia,  appartenant  k  la  Biblioth^que  Koyalo 
de  Bruxelles,  reproduit  en  fac-siniilo  ct  traduit  par  M.  Lk^ou  Janssen  ....  avec 
une  preface  de  M.  Ch.  Ruelens.  Bruxelles  (C.  Muquardt)  :  1882,  4to.,  pp.  xiv., 
81, 100,  maps,  plates,  &c.    (Dulau :  price  II,  12«.) 

The  Brussels  1613  MS.  of  Emanuel  Godinho  de  Eredia,  which  M.  Ruelens 
first  made  known  at  the  Antwerp  Geographical  Congress,  is  hero  printed,  with 
the  maps,  plates,  smaller  illustrations,  title,  index,  and  some  i)ages  of  the  MS. 
itself  in  facsimile  (even  to  ink  colour) :  120  copies  only  have  been  struck  off, 
and  of  these  but  30  are  to  be  sold.  To  this  arc  added  a  facsimile  of  the  copy 
map  referring  to  Godinho's  supposed  discovery  of  Australia,  found  by  Mr.  Major 
(wlio  has,  happily,  only  retired  from  office  and  not  from  life,  as  erroneously 
inferred  by  Mr.  Janssen)  in  the  British  Museum  collection  in  1861,  and  engraved 
in  *  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator ' ;  the  facsimile  of  a  letter  by  Eredia  belonging 
to  the  Lisbon  Archives ;  and  a  translation  of  the  Brussels  MS.  and  of  the  last- 
mentioned  letter. 

Mr.  Ruelens  in  the  preface  discusses  the  various  opinions  as  to  the  identity 
or  otherwise  of  Australia  with  the  "  India  meridional "  or  "  Luca  Antara "  of 
Eredia.  This  is  the  "Nuca  Antara"  of  Mr.  Majors  map,  which  is  thereon 
stated  to  have  l)een  discovered  by  Eredia  in  1601.  The  MS.  now  printed,  how- 
ever, shows  that  Eredia  was  appointed  Adelantado  of  these  still  undiscovered 
regions  in  that  year,  and  that  he  was  himself  prevented  by  a  war  between  the 
Dutch  and  Malays  from  leaving  Malacca ;  and  their  actual  discovery  (whether 
they  represent  merely  Sandalwood  Island,  or  Australia)  is  claimed  to  have  been 
made  by  a  shipwrecked  chief  Chiaymasiuro.  Apart  from  the  interest  which 
must  necessarily  attach  from  the  historical  point  of  view  to  all  evidence,  how- 
ever apparently  unsatisfactory,  upon  such  an  important  subject,  this  reproduc- 
tion contains  much  material  of  value  upon  the  ancient  geography  (and  in  parts 
the  topography)  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  also  in 
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more  general  terms  of  China,  the  Hindostan  Peninsula,  Turkistan,  and  Central 
Asia.  The  reproduced  maps  of  the  district  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  the 
Nile  delta,  various  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  portions  of  the 
modern  Struts  Settlements,  the  plans  of  the  forts  and  city  of  Malacca,  portraits 
of  the  Viceroys  Francisco  de  Gama  and  Ayres  de  Saldanha,  Alboquerque,  and 
Eredia  himself,  and  the  occasional  representations  of  such  local  objects  as  the 
durian  and  mangosteen,  are  of  especial  interest,  which  is  increased  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  maps  and  plans  by  reproductions  of  still  more  ancient  represen- 
tations for  the  sake  of  comparison  by  Eredia.  Various  maps  of  the  whole 
region  are  also  reproduced,  with  one  general  elliptical  world  projection,  in  which 
vast  early  Antarctic  discoveries  by  the  Portuguese  are  depicted,  besides  the 
"  India  Meridionalis.*' 

Merrill,  SelaL — East  of  the  Jordan  ;  a  Kecord  of  Travel  and  Observation  in  the 
Countries  of  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Bashan.  "With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
RosweU  D.  Hitchcock.  London  (Bentley  &  Sou):  1881,  8vo.,  pp.  549,  map, 
illustrations.    Price  16s. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  Archajologist  of  the  American  Palestine  Society,  whose 
explorations  he  conducted  in  1875-77,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  BeirClt.  The  present  volume  is  written  in  a  popular 
manner,  with  personal  incidents;  the  results  of  the  work  are  promis«i  in 
*  Topographical  Notes  on  Eastern  Palestine '  from  his  pen,  of  which  the  publi- 
cation is  withheld  for  the  present,  but  which  should  far  exceed  the  bulk  of  this 
book,  as  the  aVea  embraced  by  the  proposed  survey  is  6000  square  miles,  about 
the  size  of  our  own  survey  in  Western  Palestine. 

Information  and  illustrations  from  well-known  authorities  arc  freely  incor- 
ix)rated  with  the  original  matter,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  claimed  to  be 
wholly  new,  many  of  the  plates,  &c.,  being  also  from  the  author's  own 
drawings. 

A  list  of  authorities  consulted  is  added.    The  map  is  a  mere  skeleton. 

AFRICA. 
Barclay,  Edg^.— Mountain  Life    in  Algeria.    London  (Kegan  Paul,   Trench, 
&  Co.) :  1882,  squ.  8vo.,  pp.  xviii.  and  119,  illustrations.    Price  IGs. 

Chiefly  noticeable  for  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  mostly 
reproduced  by  photography.  The  author  describes  his  exi^erieuces  in  Kabylia, 
with  special  reference  to  the  native  customs,  &c. 

Beltrame,  G.— II  Fiume  Bianco  e  i  Ddnka.  Verona  (Drucker  &  Tedeschi) :  1881, 
12mo.,  pp.  323,  map.    (Dulau:  price  3s.  6<?.) 

This  continuation  of  the  reverend  author's  previous  work  *  II  Sbnnaar  e  lo 
Sciangkllah '  was  published  by  the  Royal  Venetian  Institute  of  Sciences,  &c., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice,  and  in 
addition  to  some  linguistic  specialities  contains  the  account  of  his  missionary 
experiences  in  1859  and  1860  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  White  Nile  as  far  as 
Lodo.  The  map  (scale  1 : 3,000,000)  includes  from  Fashoda  to  above 
Gondokoro. 

Olivier,  Aime,  Vioomte  de  SandervaL—Be  TAtlantique  au  Niger,  par  le 
Foutah-Djallon.  Camet  de  Voyage.  Paris  (Ducrocq) :  1882,  large  8vo.,  pp.  x. 
and  407,  map,  illustrations,  no  Index.    {Dulau :  price  58.  3g?.) 

The  author,  having  organised  an  expedition  at  his  own  cost,  started  at  the 
end  of  1879  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  Futa-Jallon  highlands  south  of  the 
Gambia,  hitherto  chiefly  known  from  the  travels  of  his  fellow-countryman  Lambert 
in  1860,  His  intention  was  to  discover  the  point  of  the  coast  which  could  most 
usefully  be  connected  by  a  railroad  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  upper  Niger ; 
then  to  reach  the  plateau  of  Futa-Jallon  (or  Timbo)  and  obtain  the  written 
permission  of  its  then  ruler  Ibrahim  Saury  to  construct  a  rail  across  his  terri- 
tory ;  and  finally  to  strike  the  Niger  near  its  Tankisso  feeder,  and  descend  the 
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riTcr  to  Sokoto  with  the  object  of  studying  the  South-Western  Sudan.  He 
only  succeeded  in  reaching  Timbo,  but  the  journey  convinced  him  that  this 
was  the  shortest  road  for  his  project,  and  that  it  was  entirely  in  a  healthy 
oountry,  inhabited  by  well-disposed  people.  Aft«r  a  detention  of  two  months 
at  Timbo,  he  obtained  the  formal  authority  above  referred  to  in  June  1880,  and 
immediately  returned  as  oxi)editiously  as  might  be  to  France,  where  he  re- 
organised another  expedition,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gaboriaud,  Do  Fonteuay, 
ftnd  Ansaldi,  who  reached  Timbo  at  the  end  of  Juno  1881,  and  obtained 
the  sanction  of  Amadou  (who  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded  Ibrahim  Saury 
as  chief)  to  the  permission  before  obtained.  The  text  of  this  document,  as 
translated,  contiins  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  even 
supposing  the  idea  of  a  railroad  to  be  imprncticablo,  viz.  a  concession  of  the 
right  of  establishing  factories  and  trading  settlements  free  of  taxes  or  duties. 

After  visiting  various  islands  in  the  13issagos  archipelago  (of  whose  inhabi- 
tants and  their  customs  he  gives  some  details),  touching  at  Bissao  and  Bulama, 
sailing  up  the  mouth  of  the  Tanjbaly,  and  making  other  coasting  trips  with  the 
object  of  discovering  the  best  terminus  fur  the  projected  railroad,  the  author 
commenced  his  journey  into  the  interior  by  ascending  the  Kio  Grande  as  far  as 
the  Bnba  factories.  Thence  he  struck  across  a  woodeil  country  south  of  the 
river,  crossiog  its  Filini  afiiuent  and  continuing  south-cast  and  east  along  and 
«icross  the  head  waters  of  the  Cassini  and  further  on  of  the  Rio  Grande,  following 
the  valley  of  Cohara  to  Burumba,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  lUo  Grande  catch- 
ment area,  and  crossing  south-east  to  the  comi)lex  system  which  supplies  the 
Kakriman,  Faleme,  &c.,  finally  reaching  Timbo  by  Fugumba.  He  retunietl  by 
a  more  southern  route  after  Fugumki  through  Madina,  reaching  the  coast  by 
the  llio  Nufiez.  His  experiences  (not  unfrequently  of  the  romantic  nature 
a])parently  inevitable  with  some  French  explorers)  are  told  in  diary  fonn,  with 
illustrations  of  personal  incidents  and  scenery,  mostly  trivial,  though  some  of 
the  smaller  cuts  (like  some  of  the  author's  less  pretentious  notes)  will  probably 
be  found  of  value. 

An  itinerary  of  the  journey  to  and  from  Timbo  is  given,  with  a  good  map  in 
colours  (scale  1 : 1,250,000),  vertical  sections  of  both  routes,  and  an  inset  of 
North- Western  Africa  showing  proposed  lines  of  railroad. 

WilflOlL,  [Bey.]  C.  T.,  and  Felkin,  E.  W.— Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 
London  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) :  1882,^  2  vols.  cr.  8vo.,  ,pp.  372  and  379^  maps, 
illustrations.    Price  IL  8s. 

Mr.  Wilson,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  survivor  of  the  party  sent  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  Mtesa's  country  in  187G  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  appeal  for  religious  aid  in  Uganda,  of  whom  Dr.  Smith  died 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Lieutenant 
Shergold  Smith  were  killed  by  natives  at  Ukerewe.  He  was  joined  early  in 
1879  by  his  present  collaborateur,  who  reached  Uganda  with  other  missionaries 
by  the  Nile  route ;  and  returned  with  him  by  the  same  route  to  Europe  in  order 
to  take  charge  of  the  envoys  sent  by  Mtesa  to  this  country.  These  volumes  are 
not  intended  to  be  an  account  of  the  Mission,  but  to  bo  descriptive  of  tlie 
countries  visited,  especially  of  Uganda,  where  Mr.  Wilson  resided  for  two  years ; 
the  first  of  them  is  liy  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapters  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Waganda,  in  which  Mr.  Felkin  assisted;  the  second  volume 
is  by  the  latter,  with  some  slight  help  from  Mr.  Wilson.  The  main  features 
of  both  volumes  were  given  in  our  *  Proceedings '  for  June  1880,  by  both 
writers. 

Vol.  I.,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  Uganda  and  its  i)eople,  with  their 
government  and  languap;e,  describes  the  journeys  from  Bagamoyo  to  Mpwapwa, 
Ugogo  and  Iramba  to  Ng  uni,  Ng'uni  to  Kagei  and  Ukerewe,  Kagei  to  Tabora, 
&c.,  and  Mr.  Felkin's  narrative  of  his  iourney  to  the  Lake,  from  S.uakim  to 
Kubaga.     Various  appendices  contain  a  discussion  of  Central  African  trade,  the 

Slants  collected,  and  the  Itinerary  of  the  journey  from  Bagamoyo  to  Kagei,  by 
Ir.  Wilson  ;  Vocabularies  of  the  Liiganda,  Fur,  Madi,  and  Keiieni  languages  ; 
and  the  Meteorological  and  Hypsometrical  observations  of  both  the  travellers,  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Bavenstein. 
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Vol.  II.  continues  Mr.  Felkin's  narrative,  describing  the  return  route  from 
Piubaga  to  Foweira  and  Lado,  and  thence  round  the  south-western  Sudan  by 
Jur  Ghattas,  Dem  Idris,  Dem  Suleiman,  Dara  and  Obeid,  to  the  Nile  again, 
and  home  via  Khartum,  Berber,  and  Suakim.  The  Appendices  to  this  volume 
contain  anthropological  notes  and  measurements,  with  a  table  of  the  principal 
Indices ;  also  itineraries  of  the  journeys  from  Suakim  to  Rubaga  and  oack  vi& 
Dnra,  all  by  Mr.  Felkin.  To  these  are  added  an  analysis  of  iron  ore  from  Madi 
and  Darfur  by  Dr.  R.  Caspari,  and  a  Report  on  water  from  the  hot  spring  at 
Busi,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Gerrard. 

The  maps  are  (1)  a  sketch  of  former  and  existing  conditions  of  the  Albert 
Lake,  scale  1  :  2,516,231 ;  (2)  route  from  Tabora  to  Kagei,  scale  1  :  1,495,990; 
(3)  Rubaga  to  Mruli,  scale  1  : 8,70(i,160 ;  (4')  the  route  from  Lado  to 
Dara,  scale  1 :  14,513,452,  with  inset  of  the  whole  region  covered  by  the 
books. 

The  engravings  are  either  from  drawings  by  the  travellers  or  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Herr  R.  Buchta.  • 

AMERICA. 

Bryce  [Rev.  Professor].— Manitoba:  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present  Condition. 
London  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.):  1882,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  367,  map,  illustrations. 
Price  7s.  6d, 

Chiefly  of  historical  interest,  the  writer  (who  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  educational  and  social  improvement  of  the  Canadian  North-West)  having 
collected  together  records  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  Rupert's  Land, 
Assiniboin,  Red  River  Settlement,  and  Selkirk  Colony,  now  included  under  the 
name  Manitoba,  and  frankly  avowing  his  object  to  reinstate  the  name  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Selkirk  as  a  coloniser. 

The  map  is  of  British  North  America  on  a  small  scale,  and  there  is  a  plan 
of  Winnipeg  as  now  existing.  A  list  of  works  consulted  completes  the  work, 
which  has  no  Index. 

GENERAL. 

Helpis,  Ludvig  Vomer. — Pioneering  in  the  Far  East,  and  Journeys  to  California 
in  1849,  and  to  the  White  Sea  in  1878.  London  (W.  H.  Allen  <&  Co.):  1882, 
8vo.,  pp.  408,  maps,  illustrations.    Price  18«. 

The  author  went  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1846,  and  describes  in  a 
somewhat  promiscuous  fashion  his  impressions  of  the  Island  of  Bali  (including 
a  detailed  account  of  a  peculiar  form  of  suttee  which  he  witnessed  in  the  follow- 
ing year) ;  of  San  Francisco  in  1850,  Cambodia  and  Siam,  Borneo  from  1851  to 
1872,  China,  Jai)an,  and  California  again,  and  the  White  Sea.  In  the  last 
section,  the  account  of  the  examination  of  the  mines  in  Bear  Island,  Eandalaks 
Bay,  is  of  some  interest ;  but  the  portion  of  the  book  referring  to  Borneo  (or 
rather  to  Sarawak)  contains  the  most  useful  material,  historical  and  descriptive, 
including  an  account  of  ^the  Chinese  insurrection  in  1857,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  succession  to  the  Regency.  Some  few  details  are  also  given  of  the  minerals 
in  Sarawak.  The  illustrations  are  very  unequal;  the  maps  of  Borneo  and 
Sarawak  are  practically  the  same  as  those  given  in  our  'Proceedings'  for  April 
1881,  appended  to  the  pai)er  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Crocker,  who  acknowledges  the 
author's  aid  as  regards  the  Sarawak  river  and  the  upper  district. 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g^.) 

EUROPE. 
Austrian  Oovernment.— Specialkarte  der  Oesterreichsch-Ungarischen  Monarchic. 
rksle  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.    K.  k.  niilitar.  geografisches 
kstitat,  Wien,  1882.    Price  of  each  sheet  Is.  4d.    (^Dulati.) 

The  following  sheets  are  just  published: — Zone  2.  Col.  XI.  lhiml)ur<»  und 
Wamsdorf.  Col.  XII.  Reichenberg  u.  Friedland.  Zone  3.  Col.  VIII.  Sebas- 
tiansberg  und  fachs  Annaberg.  Ck)l.  IX.  Briix,  Dux  und  Teplitz.  Zone  4. 
Col.  VII.  Graslitz  und  Johanngeorgenstadt.  Col.  X.  Raudnitz  und  Jung- 
ferteinitz.  Zone  5.  Col.  X.  Kladno  und  Schlan.  Zone  6.  Col.  VII.  Marienb^ 
und  Tachau.  Col.  XII.  Kuttenberg  und  Kohl-Janowitz.  Zone  7.  Col.  VII. 
Pfraumberg.-  Col.  XII.  Lede6  und  Wlaschim.  Col.  XIV.  Policka  und 
XeustadtL  Zone  8.  CoL  VII.  Klentsch.  Zone  9.  Col.  XII.  Neuhaus. 
Zone  16.  CoL  XI.  St.  Johann  am  Tauern.  Zone  17.  Col.  XI.  Judenburg. 
Col.  XII.  Koflach  und  Voitsberg.  Col.  XIII.  Graz.  Col.  XIV.  Fiirstenfeld. 
Zone  18.  Col.  XII.  D.  Landsberg  und  Wolfsberg.  Col.  XIII.  Wildon  und 
Leibnitz.  Zone  19.  Col.  XII.  Unt.  Drauburg.  Col.  XIV.  Radkersburg  und 
Luttenberg.  Zone  21.  Col.  XII.  Cilli  und  Ratscbach.  Zone  22.  CoL  X. 
Uaideuschaft  und  Adelsberg.  Col.  XII.  Wiexclburg  und  Zirknitz.  Zone  23. 
CoL  XI.  Laas  und  Cabar. 

Prnssian  Government.  —  Karte  des  Deutschen  Reiches.  Scale  1:100,000  or 
1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets: — 79  Eider  Miindung,  80  Heide, 
111  Otterndor^  361  Nordhausen,  4G3  Geisa.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Kartogr. 
Abtheilung  der  KonigL  Preuss.  Landes-Aufnahme  1882.    (Dtdau,) 

Irampler,  R. — ^Eisenbahnkarte  der  oesterreichsch-ungarischcn  Monarchic.  Scale 
1:4,400,000  or  61*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Wien,  Hof  u.  Staats- 
dnickerei.    Price  Is.    (^Dulau.) 

ASIA. 

Indian  Government  Surveys : — Triangulation  Charts :  Preliminary  Chart  of  the 
3(adras  Coast  Series.  Season  1879-80  (including  Madras  and  Pondicherry). 
With  Negapatam  Minor  Series,  1879-80.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.  With  letter- 
press.— Indian  Atlas:  Quarter  sheet  53  S.W.  Parts  of  Hoshangabad  and  Nimar, 
in  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  of  Indore,  Bhopal,  Dewas,  and  Dhar,  in  the  Central 
India  Agency.  Quarter  sheet  69  S.\V.  Parts  of  Jhansi  and  Hamirpur  Districts, 
in  the  North- West  Provinces ;  and  of  Gwalior,  Teliree  [Tehri],  and  Dattia  [Datia], 
Native  States  in  the  Central  India  Agency.  Quarter  sheet  129  N.E.  Parts  of 
Lakhimpur,  in  Assam;  and  of  the  Miri  and  Mishmi  Hills,  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  Quarter  sheet  129  N.W.  Part  of  the  Miri  Hills.  Quarter  sheet 
129  S.W.  Part  of  Lakhimpur  and  Sibsagar,  and  the  Daphla  Hills.— Bengal 
Presidency:  Bengal  Lower  Provinces:  District  Hazaribagh.  1868-71.  Scale 
4  miles  to  1  inch ;  size  30  inches  by  40. — Portion  of  the  Government  Reserve  for 
Cinchona,  the  Sitong  Block  (in  Darjeeling).  Surveyed  1879-80.  Scale  8  inches 
to  1  mile.  On  two  sheets ;  size  of  each  25  inches  by  40. — Map  of  Hopetown, 
]>arjeeling  District.  Surveyed  during  1878-9  and  1880-1.  Scale  4  inches  to 
1  mile ;  size  40  inches  by  27. — North- West  Provinces  and  Oudli :  North- 
West  Provinces  Survey.  District  Saharanpur.  Sheet  No.  14.  Scale  1  mile 
to  1  inch.— Oudh  Revenue  Survey.  Sheet  No.  100.  District  Kheri.  New 
edition,  1881.    Sheet  No.  130.    Districts  Bahraich  and  Kheri.     New  edition. 
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1881. — Punjab :  Simla  District,  Simla,  and  Kalka  Road.  Cantonment  of  Dagshai. 
1880-81.  Scale  24  inches  to  1  mile.  On  5  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by  27. 
Cantonment  of  Jutogh.  1880-81.  Scale  24  inches  to  1  mile;  size  40  inches 
by  27.  Cantonment  of  Solon.  1880-81.  Scale  24  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  40 
inches  by  27.  Cantonment  of  Subathu.  1877-78.  Scale  24  inches  to  1  mile. 
On  3  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by  27. — Index  to  the  Sheets  of  the  Simla  and 
Kalka  Road  Survey,  showing  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  foregoing  Canton- 
ments.— Hazara  District:  Hutted  Camp,  Changla  Gali,  District  Hazara.  Sur- 
veyed Season  1880-81.  Scale  12  inches  to  1  mile,  or  440  feet  to  1  inch;  size 
26  inches  by  34. — Kohat  District :  Index  to  the  Sheets  of  the  Topographical 
Survey,  District  Kohat.  Size  9  inches  by  13.  Portion  of  Lower  Meranzai. 
Season  1880-81.  Scale  ;l  mile  to  1  inch.  Survey  of  Upper  Meranzai.  Season 
1880-81.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. — ^Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  Districts: 
Districts  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Seasons  1874-78.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
Sheets  5,  6,  7,  13,  21. — Central  Provinces:  Central  Provinces  Topographical 
Survey.  Seasons  1867-68-69.  Sheet  9.  Second  edition.  PtotofBetul.  Scale 
1  mile  to  1  inch ;  size  27  inches  by  40. — Mysore :  Mysore  Topographical  Survey. 
Season  1879-80.  SheeU  22, 50.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.— The  Nundydroog  State 
Forest,  Chik  Ballapur  Taluk,  Kolar  District,  Nundydroog  Division,  Mysore.  1879. 
Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  26  inches  by  34. — ^Bombay  Presidency :  Deccan  and 
;  Konkan  ;Topographical  Survey.  Sheets  18,  22.  Parts  of  Poona,  Thana,  and 
Ahmeiinagar.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Guzerat  [Gujarat].  Season  1879-80. 
Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile : — Sheet  16,  Sections  1  and  2.  Parts  of  Surat  Collectorate. 
Joint  Section,  Sheets  5  and  24.  Part  of  Ahmedabad  Collectorate.  Guzerat 
[Gujarat]  (Dang  Forests).  Section  No.  2  of  Sheet  No.  50.  Pimpri,  Amala,  and 
Vasuma.  Section  No.  4  of  Sheet  No.  50.  Vasuma. — ^Trans-Frontier  Surveys. 
— Part  of  Southern  A^hanistan  with  the  adjoining  portion  of  Baluchistan.  Scale 
1  inch  to  4  miles.  Compiled  in  the  Surveyor-General's  Office,  Calcutta,  from 
surveys  and  reconnaissances  mostly  by  Officers  of  the  Survey  of  India  attached  to 
the  Southern  Afghanistan  Field  Force,  1878-79-80.  4  sheets.— Northern 
Waziristan  and  the  Dawar  Valley.  Surveyed  during  the  expedition  of  April  and 
May  1881,  by  Lieutenant  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  e.e.,  and  Imam  Bakhsh  Bozdar. 
Traced  by  Lieutenant  Talbot.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch. — Part  of  the  Mahsud 
Waziri  Country,  showing  the  route  taken  by  Brigadier-General  Kennedy's  column, 
April  and  May  1881.  Surveyed  by  Captain  Gerald  Martin.  Scale  2  miles  to 
1  inch. — Map  of  Quetta  and  the  Upper  Bolan.  Season  1880-81.  Biluchistan 
Topographical  Survey.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch ;  size  40  inches  by  27. — Map  of 
Sibi  and  the  Lower  Bolan.  Season  1879-80.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch;  size 
40  inches  by  27.  (Stanford,  agent,) 
Note. — The  names  in  brackets  [  ]  are  authorised  spellings. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — Map  of  Western  Palestine  from  surveys  conducted 
for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  by  Lieutenants  C.  R.  Conder 
and  H.  H.  Kitchener,  b.b,  ;  reduced  from  the  one-inch  map,  scale  1  :  168,960  or 
2*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Special  Edition  illustrating  the  divisions  of 
the  Natural  Drainage  and  Mountain  Ranges,  according  to  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,"  by  Trela^vney  Saunders.    (Stanford,) 

Petermann's  *  G^ograpMsclie  Mittheilimgen.* — Wrangel-Land  und  die  Kurse 
der  Amerikanischen  Dampfer  "  Corvvin  "  und  "  Bodgers  "  1880  u.  1881.  Gezeichnet 
von  B.  Hassenstein.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang 
1882,  Tafel  2.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Didau,) 
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AFBIOA. 

Bamberg,  K. — ^\Vandkarte  von  Afrika.  Scalo  1 : 5,300,000  or  70  "8  geographical 
miles  to  aa  inch.    9  sheets,  chromolith.    Weimar.    Frico  12s.    {DuUtu.) 

De  Bisiy,  Begnauld  de  Laimoy.— Carte  d'Afriquc.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  27 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Drcss^  et  dessiiid  par  lo  Cip™*  du  Genie, 
R^gnanld  de  Lannoy  de  Bissy.  Pubiid  par  le  Ddput  de  la  Guerre,  Paris,  en  1882. 
Sheets,  M,  58,  59,  60. 

These  are  4  sheets  of  the  new  map  of  Africa  which  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  the  Depot  de  la  G-uerre,  under  the  superintendence  of  Gapitaine  du  Genie 
Hdgnauld  de  Lannoy  de  Bissy.  It  is  an  outline  map,  no  hills  hoing  shown,  but 
all  railways,  roads,  rivers,  springs,  and  mission  stations  are  given,  and  this 
portion  of  the  map  has  evidently  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  brought 
up  to  a  late  date.  On  sheet  59  there  are  tables  explaining  the  meaning  of 
terms  and  abbreviations. 

Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. — General  Map  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Northern  Africa.  Scale  1:3,500,000  or  47*6  geograi)hical  miles  to  an 
inch.    Lithographed  at  the  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office,  Nov.  1881. 

Kiepert,  Richard.— Vorlaufige  Ul^ersicht  von  Dr.  Max  Buchner's  Reise  in 
Lunda,  1878-81.  Scale  1:3,000,000  or  41*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Redi^rt  v.  Richard  Kiepert.  Sitzung  der  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  zu  Beriin  v.  4  Febr.  1882. 
(Dulaa.) 

This  map  shows  very  clearly  the  river  system  of  the  country  traversed  by 
Dr.  Max  Buchner  between  Malango  and  Mussumba.  Ilie  southern  route 
followed  by  Dr.  Buchner  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  travelled  by  Dr.  Pogge 
until  within  a  few  miles  of  Kimbundu,  where  instead  of  turning  to  the  south- 
east, as  Dr.  Pogge  had  done,  he  travelled  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  Mussumba. 
The  three  short  journeys  made  by  Dr.  Buchner  from  the  capital  of  Muata- 
Yanvo  directly  into  the  interior  are  not  shown,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable 
that  tliey  were  of  no  great  extent ;  the  chief  interest  in  this  map,  however,  is 
centred  in  the  return  route.  After  crossing  the  Luisu,  Lulua,  and  Kahunguige 
rivers,  Dr.  Buchner  turned  to  the  north  until  he  reached  the  boundary  of  the 
Tukongo  country,  and  crossed  the  Eassai  river  in  lat.  8°  S. ;  from  this  place 
the  track  marked  on  the  map  indicates  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the 
town  of  Eiluasa,  in  the  Tumiba  country,  and  then  by  way  of  Kahungula  to  a 
point  on  the  Loange  river,  where  his  route,  which  had  hitherto  always  had  a 
northerly  tendency,  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  passing  through  Feira  de 
Kassauge  and  Samea,  came  to  Malange ;  the  routes  from  this  latter  place  to  the 
coast  are  well  known  and  frequently  traversed  by  traders.  In  his  jonmey  from 
Mussumba  to  Kassange,  Dr.  Buchner  had  to  cross  no  less  than  twenty-two 
large  rivers,  besides  minor  streams.  The  whole  distance  between  the  two 
points  (as  the  bird  flies)  is  380  geographical  miles,  and  this  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  network  of  rivers  by  which  the  whole  of  this  country  is  covered. 

Petennann*8  '  Oeographisclie  Mittheilnngen.' — Geolo^he  Karte  von  West- 
Afnka.  Nach  seinen  in  den  Jahren  1874-1877  und  1879-81  untemommenen 
Rcisen  entworfen  von  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz.  Scale  1 :  12,600,000  or  171*2  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Pctermann's  *  Geograi)hische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1882, 
Tafel  1.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dulau.) 

St.  Yincent  Erskine's  Erforschung  des  Gasa-Landes  in  Siid- Afrika  in  den 

Jahren  1872  bis  1875.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  27  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Petermann's  *  Grcographische  Mittheilungen,*  Jahrgang  1882,  Tafel  4.  Justus 
Perthes,  Gotha.    (^Dulau.) 

BavenBtein,  E.  G.— Sketch  Map  of  the  Cunene  Basin  and  of  the  Upi)er  Okavango, 
compiled  for  the  Earl  of  Mayo  by  E.  G.  Bavenstein,  f.b.q.8.,  Jan.  1882.  Scale 
1 : 1,500,000  or  20*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
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AMEBIOA. 

Braokebiucll  ft  SeeUtrang,  Drs. — Skizze  eines  Theils  der  Siena  de  Cordoba. 
Nach  trigonometrischen  Aufnahmen  von  Dr.  Brackebusch  und  Dr.  Seelstrang  in 
Cordoba.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  G'8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Zeitschr.  des- 
fiir  Erdk.    Bd.  XVII.  Taf.  1.    D.  Reimer,  Berlin.    (DvJau.) 

Fetennaim*8  '  (Jeographisclie  Mittbeilungen.*— Patagonien.  Ubersicht  der 
neuesten  Forschungsreisen  und  der  chilenisch-argentinischen  Grenzo  vom  23  Jail 
1881.  Gezeichnet  von  0.  Koffmahn.  Scale  1 : 7,500,000  or  102*7  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mitthellangen,'  Jahrgang  1882, 
Tafel  3.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Jhdau,) 

Rand,  HcNally,  ft  Co. — Indexed  County  and  Township  Map  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  new  and  original  compilation  and  Index  designating  ail  Post  OfiBce  Towns 
and  Hailroad  Stations,  and  giving  full  Postal  directions  for  sending  mail  matter  to 
every  place  not  a  Post  Offi  ce,  in  the  State,  known  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  ''  Locals  *' ;  also,  an  Alphabetically  arranged  List  of  all  Railroads  in  the  State 
(with  the  name  of  the  Express  Company  doing  business  over  each) ;  also,  of  the 
Counties,  Lakes,  Rivers,  etc.,  etc.  Scale  1 :  520,000  or  7*1  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.,  Chicago.    {Trubner  &  Co,) 

OCEANIA. 
Kieperty  H.— Physikalische  Wandkarten.     Der  Grosse  Ocean  (Australien  und 
Polynesien).    D.  Reimer,  Berlin.    8  sheets.    Price  12«.    {Dulau.) 

CHARTS. 
Admiralty. — Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  in 
July,  August,  September,  October,  ^November,  and  December  1881 : — 
No.  InchfiB. 

2696       m        =12-0      England,  Isle  of  Man  :— Douglas  bay.    Price  Is.  %d.  "   ' 
25       m        =     I'O      Australia,    south   coast  : — Backstairs   passage.      Price 
U  6rf. 
2665       m        =     3*96    Japan: — Simoda  harbour.    Price  Is.  6c?. 
200      m        =     0*24    Adriatic  sea: — Ortona  to  the  river  Po,  including  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Quarnero,  on  the  Austrian 
coast.      (Plans,  Ortona.     Port  Fano.      Port  Pesaro. 
Rimini.    Port  Corsini.)    Price  2«.  6fi. 
228      m        =r     2*3      Black  sea,  Krimea: — Bclbek  river  to  cape  Khersonese, 

including  Sevastopol  harbour.    Price  Is. 
889       m        =     0*4      South  America, east  coast  :—Touro  to  Formosa.  Price  2s. 
280       m        =     0*64    Newfoundland,  east  coast: — Notre  Dame  bay.     (Plans, 
Paquct  harbour.    La  Scie  harbour.     Approaches  to 
Nippers  harbours.)    Price  2s.  6<?. 
622       m        =     6*0      South  America,  east  coast: — Egg  harbour  or  port  San 
Antonio,  with  Gill  Bay  and  The  Oven.    Tova  island 
anchorages.    Price  Is.  hd, 
China  sea : — Carimata  strait.    Price  2s.  6c/. 
China  sea : — Hainan  strait.    Price  2s.  6c?. 
England,  west  coast : — Holyhead  bay.    Price  2s.  6cf. 
England,  west  coast : — Holyhead  harbour.     Price  2s.  ^. 
Baltic  sea : — ^Wormso  sound.    Price  Is.  6(f . 
Mediterranean  sea.    Price  3s. 

Mediterranean,  gulf  of  Iskandertin : — Ayas  bay  or  Mor- 
talik.    Price  Is. 
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China  sea,  southern  portion.    Price  2s.  6d» 

Japan : — Gulf  of  Tokio  or  Yedo.     (Plan,  Yokohama  Ixiy.) 

Price  2s.  6d. 
Sootland,  west  coast: — River  Clyde  from  Greenock   to 

Dumbarton*    Price  28,  Qd, 
Marmara  sea : — Artaki  bay.    Price  la.  6d, 
China: — China    sea,    southern   portion — western    sheet. 
Price  28.  Gd. 

247  m  =  4*0  India,  west  coast: — Jaygad  or  Jyghur  and  entrance  to 
Shastri  river.  Price  1«.  6rf. 
2293  m  =  various.  North  America,  west  coast : — Plans  in  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia— Sta.  Teresa  bay.  Sta.  Maria  cove.  La  Paz 
harbour.  Estcro  de  Agiabampo,  entrance.  Culiacan 
river,  entrance.  Price  1».  6d. 
1059       m       =     0*12    Australia,    south    coast: — Doubtful    island  bay  to  the 

head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bightw    Price  2s.  6d. 
458       m      =     0*5      Africa,  east  coast: — Mafia  island  and  channels.     Price 

Is.  ed. 
tyQcc       ^  f  1  *  78\  North  America,  east  coast : — Winyah  bay  and  Georgetown 

2866       m       ={6-0/       harbour.    Price  U  6ci. 
457       ra       =     I'D      Japan : — Alniratani  harbour.    Price  Is, 

1903,  plan  added,  Owick  bay.  1962,  plan  added,  Goat  island  anchorage.  1999, 
plan  added,  Lyttelton  harbour.  1802,  plan  added,  Entrance  to  the  Eourou  river. 
1760,  plan  added,  Tingtac  anchorage.  133,  plan  added.  Assizes  harbour.  2400, 
plan  added,  Black  clifif  or  Losing  island.  738,  plans  added,  Port  Chaul,  Port 
Dabhol.  2530,  plans  added,  Ano  Nuevo,  San  Simeon,  Santa  Cruz,  Coxo,  harbours. 
San  Luis  Obispo  bay,  Santa  Monica.  2727,  plan  added,  St.  Paul  island.  9363, 
plans  added.  Port  Moueo,  Muendu  bay.  1392,  plans  added.  Port  Arthur.  944, 
plan  added.  Port  Talindac.  2761,  plans  added,  Silaubo  Laubo,  South  Pajeh  island, 
anchorages.  21,  plan  added,  Parvcnir  bay.  2533,  plan  added,  Ncwhavcn  harbour. 
1278,  plan  added,  Iquique  road.    (J,  D.  Potter^  agent) 

CHABTS  CANCELLED. 

No.  CanoeUed  by  No. 

2696  Douglas  bay New  plan,  Douglas  bay      ..      ..     2696 

2655  Simoda  harbour New  plan,  Simoda  harbour        ..     2655 

200  FoBsaoeca  to  Rimino     j 

1880  Ancona v  New  chart,  Ortona  to  the  river  Po      200 

1678  Rimino,  Pesaro,  &c.      ) 

228Se«stoj«lharlKK.       {  ""  Khetn'J?''"' "!"  ^.  T      228 

889  Touro  to  Formosa New  chart,  Touro  to  Formosa  ..       889 

280  Fogo  island  to  Partridge  point     . 


282  Paquet  harbour 

283  La  Scie  harbour 

284  Nipper  harbour 


552  Leones  or  Ship  isle,  and  harbour  , 


New  chart,  Notre  Dame  bay     ..       280 


New  plan,  E^  harbour  or  port 
San    Antonio,     Tova     island 

anchorages       552 

2160  Carimata  strait      New  chart,  Carimata  strait        ••  2160 

1413  Holyhead  bay        New  plan,  Holyhead  bay  ..      ..  1413 

2011  Holyhead  harbour New  plan,  Holyhead  harbour    ..  2011 

55  Anjenwil  harbour Plan  of  port  Dabhol  on      ..      ..  738 

304  St.  Paul  island      Plan  of  St.  Paul  island  on  ..      ..  2727 

oaarj.  nu;««  -««  -«« *;.««,  «^^;/n«  /  New  chart,  China  sea,  southern 

26605  Chma  sea,  southern  portion        ..  |      portion ..      ..  26606 

2657  Gulf  of  Yedo Newchart,gulf  of  Tokio  or' Yedo  2657 
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No.  Oancellcdby  No. 

2006  River   Clyde   from    Greenock   to  1  New    plan,    river    Clyde    from 

Dumbarton /      Greenock  to  Dumbarton        ..  2006 

884  Artaki  bay New  plan,  Artaki  bay       ..      ..  884 

2660aChimi  sea,  southern  portion        ..   {  ^"^^^to  ^  ^^"^  "^  "^''*^'"'  2660a 
2293  Ports  in  the  gulf  of  California     ..   {  ^^cdiSia^^!!"  !!"  f  ^  !' "2293 

1059  East  Mount  Barren  to  caps  Pasley  (  ^'^  tt'''lJL^''n?li''i  rf^f  A^Z 

1060  Cape  Arid  to  Australian  ^ight   .f  j       ^^  fegt'' '''.^^"!  """T    1059 
1340  Plan  of  Iquique  road  on  this  sheet      New  plan,  Iquique  road  on        ..     1278 

97  Hui-ling-san  harbour j 

98  Namo  harbour      >  Plans  placed  on 2212 


1022  Shitoe  harbour 

1246  Hainan  island  to  Macao       ..      ..       Additions  to        2212 

2866  Winy  ah  bay  and  Georgetown  har-  )  New   plan,    Win  yah    bay    an«l 

hour .,      ..   /      Georgetown  har lx)ur      ..      ..     2866 

457  Aburatani  harbour       New  plan,  Aburatani  harbour   ..       457 

CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 

No.  1199,  China : — ^Hieshan  islands  to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  2695,  China,  Yang- 
tse-Kiang : — Timg-liu  to  Hankau.  1237,  Ireland,  east  coast : — Lough  Lame. 
2678,  China,  Yang-tse-Kiang: — Nanking  to  Tung-liu.  2691,  Pacific  ocean: — 
Fiji  islands.  875,  Labrador : — Sandwich  bay  to  Nain.  933,  Java,  north  coast : — 
Batavia  road.  84,  Bay  of  Bengal  :—Chittagong  or  Komafoolee  river.  2137, 
Eastern  archipelago: — Gajspar  strait.  428,  West  Indies,  Cuba: — Cabonioo  and 
Livisa.  486,  West  Indies: — Jamaica  and  Pedro  bank.  2249,  Mediterranean, 
Malta : — ^Valetta  to  Marsa  Scirocco.  811,  China: — Anchorages  between  Black  head 
and  Crab  point.  40,  India,  west  coast : — Karachi  harbour.  89,  Portugal :— Tagus 
river  entrance.  1853,  South  America,  west  coast :— Callao.  2118,  Arctic  sea  dis- 
coveries. 133,  Labrador : — Camp  islands  to  Mecklenburgh  harbour.  1480,  China : 
— ^Yang-tse-Kiang.  2149,  Eastern  archipelago : — Banka  and  Gaspar  straits.  1415, 
Ireland,  east  coast : — Dublin  bay.  4,  Indian  ocean  : — Principal  groups  of  Chargos 
archipelago.  2031,  Ceylon,  east  coast:  Caratievoe  to  Pedropoint.  888,  South 
America,  east  coast : — Rio  Mossoro  to  San  Roque.  376,  Newfoundland : — Broyle 
harbour  to  Rencwse  harbour.  2530,  North  America,  west  coast: — ^Diego  bay  to 
Cape  Mendocino.  2880,  North  America,  east  coast : — New  Bedford  harbour.  1100, 
Pacific,  Arzobispo  isles : — Port  Lloyd.  214,  Pacific  ocean : — Solomon  islands.  1543, 
England,  east  coast: — Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  roads.  2169,  Pacific  ocean:— 
Midway  island  and  Welles  harbour.  2727,  North  America,  east  coast: — Cape 
Breton  island.  2441,  Japan :— Strait  of  Tsugar.  331,  North  America,  east 
coast: — Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  St.  Catherine's  and  Sapelo  sounds.  928,  China 
sea: — Sulu  archipelago.  292,  Newfoundland: — ^Harbours  and  anchorages.  944, 
Philippine  islands:  —  Harbours  on  south  side  of  Butuanga  island,  &c.  1392, 
China: — Pe-chili  strait.  936a,  J,  Pacific  ocean:— New  Caledonia,  (2  sheets.) 
1033,  Australia,  south  coast:  —  Champion  bay  to  cape  Naturaliste.  1034, 
Australia,  south  coast: — Cape  Naturaliste  to  King  George  sound.  655,  Africa, 
east  coast : — Almeida  bay.  667,  Africa,  east  coast : — Port  Melinda.  2456,  North 
America,  east  coast: — Muskeget  channel.  2020,  Bay  of  Fundy: — Campobello 
island.  1872,  North  sea: — Calais  to  the  river  Schelde.  1440,  Mediterranean: — 
Adriatic  sea.  255,  Jamaica,  south  coast: — Morant  pc»int  to  Fort  Royal.  2803, 
Australia,  east  coast : — ^Port  Denison.   2489,  North  America,  east  coast : — Monomoy 
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harbour.  1772,  Ireland,  east  coast :— Wexford  harbour.  2486,  North  America, 
east  coast: — Plymouth  harbour.  727,  Fiji  islands: — Savu  Savu  bay.  2562, 
China: — Canton  river.  524,  Mediterranean: — Gibraltar  new  mole.  2806,  North 
America,  east  coast : — Charleston  harbour.  413,  Cuba : — Port  Mariel.  195,  Medi- 
terranean, Malta : — ^Valetta  harbours.  2533,  New  Zealand  : — Otago  to  Mataura 
river.  1 198,  Turkey :— The  Bosporus.  2580,  West  Indies :— Cuba,  eastern  portion. 
767,  Pacific  ocean: — Paumota  or  Low  Archipelago.  1639,  Gulf  of  Mexico: — 
Louisiana  and  Texas  coasts.  1258,  China: — Approaches  to  S^oul.  2836a,  hj 
Mediterranean : — Grecian  archipelago  (2  sheets).  2344,  Gulf  of  Mexico : — Mobile 
bay.  2412,  China  sea :— The  islands  between  Formosa  and  Japan.  2701,  Adriatic 
sea :— Gulf  of  Cattaro  to  Corfu.  2212,  China :  Hui-ling-san  harbour  to  Hong  Kong. 
561,  South  America,  west  coast.  Magellan  strait  to  gulf  of  Pelias.  (J,  D,  Potter^ 
agent,) 

Harine  Board  Offices,  Fort  Adelaide. — lighthouse  Map  of  the  province  of 
South  Australia,  1881.  Scale  1 : 2,450,000  or  33*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Marine  Board  Offices,  Port  Adelaide. 

Marine  Survey  of  India. — Charts  Nos.  1257  and  1257a.  Arabian  Sea,  including 
Ceylon,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  Zanzibar.  Compiled  by 
R.  C.  Carrington.  Published  at  the  Marine  Survey  Department,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Commander  A.  D.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Marine  Surveys, 
Calcutta,  1881.    2  sheets,  price  45.  each. 

United  States  HydrograpMc  Office.--Charts  Noe.  854a  and  \  and  855a  and  b. 
Indian  Ocean.  Compiled  from  the  latest  authorities.  4  sheets.  Price  2b.  Id, 
each.— 619,  620,  and  621.  The  Coasts  of  Lower  California  and  the  Gulf  of 
California.  3  sheets.  Price  1».  8<^.  each. — 878.  Istapa,  or  Isla  Grande  Harbor, 
West  Coast  of  Mexico.  Price  1».  3(7. — 622.  Coast  of  Mexico  from  Mazatlan 
to  Tenacatita  Bay.  Price  1«.  8<Z. — 875.  Harbors  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico : 
— Angeles.  Sacrificios.  Price  Is.  3c?. — 874.  Anchorages  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico : — ^Escondido.  Morro  Ayuca.  Price  1«.  Zd, — 879.  Harbors  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico : — Sihuatanejo.  Petatlan,  Teguepa  or  Papanoa.  Price  Is.  Zd, 
— 363,  Windward  Islands : — Guadeloupe  and  adjacent  islwids.  Price  Is.  Zd. — 
626,  527,  528,  and  529.  North  Pacific  Ocean,  compiled  from  the  latest 
Authorities.  4  sheets.  Price  2s.  6(f.  each.  United  States  Hydrographic  Office, 
1881. 

ATLASES. 

Sevan,  0.  Phillips,  F.S.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.— The  Statistical  Atlas  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.8.8.,  f.o.8.,  &c.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  fifteen  parts,  each  containing  three  coloured  maps  and  letterpress. 
Part  XL  Sanitary.  Part  XII.  Geological  and  Mining.  Part  XIIL  Hydro- 
graphical  (Water  Supply).  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1881. 
Price  7».  6d.  each  part. 

Stanford,  E. — Stanford's  London  Atlas  of  Universal  Geography,  quarto  edition, 
London,  1882.    Price  IZ.  10«.    (Stanford,) 

This  atlas  contains  forty-four  coloured  plates,  and  an  alphabetical  index  of 
the  i)rincipal  Mountains,  Rivers,  Capes,  Bays,  Islands,  Towns  and  Villages,  &c., 
given  in  the  maps.  It  was  partly  designed  by  tlic  late  John  Arrowsmith, 
and  some  of  the  maps  were  drawn  and  engraved  by  him ;  these  have  been 
corrected  and  supplemented  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  state  of  our 
geographical  knowledge.    The  object  of  the  author  of  this  atlas  has  been 
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to  present  in  a  handy  fonn  the  usual  maps  on  a  suflScient  scale  for  ordinary 
reference,  and  to  repeat  on  larger  scales  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  more 
nearly  connected  with  English  interests. 

The  arrangement  of  the  maps  in  order  of  sequence  agrees  with  the  order  in 
which  the  various  countries  are  treated  in  the  *  Physical,  Historical,  Political, 
and  Descriptive  Geography  '  by  Keith  Jolmston. 

Stieler,  Adolf. — Hand-Atlas  iiber  alle  Theile  der  Erde.  Neu  bearheitet  von 
Dr.  August  Petermann,  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus  und  Carl  Vogel.  Parts]:  26,  27, 
28,  and  29.    Price  2».  each.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1881.    (^Dulau.) 

The  contents  of  these  parts  of  the  new  edition  of  Stieler*8  Hand- Atlas  are 
as  follows : — 

Part  26 :  No.  4.  Gebiet  der  Sonne.  Von  Dr.  Herm.  Berghaus.  No.  74. 
Siid-Ost-Australien.  Von  A.  Petermann.  1 :  6,000,000.  No.  90.  Siid-Amerika 
in  6  Bliittern.    Bl.  1.  Von  A.  Petermann.    1 : 7,500,000. 

Part  27:  No.  18.  Das  Deutsche  Reich  und  seine  Nachbarliinder  zur 
ilbersicht  der  Eisenbahnen  und  DampfschiflFfahrten,  Von  C.  Vogel.  1 : 3,700,000. 
No.  26.  Die  Ostorreichisch-Ungarische  Monarchic.  Von  C.  Vogel.  1 : 3,700,000. 
Nebenkarte:  Plan  von  Wien  1,150,000.  No.  64.  Indien  imd  Inner-Asien. 
Nordliches  Blatt.    Von  A.  Petermann.    1 : 7,500,000. 

Part  28:  No.  6.  Weltkarte  zur  Ubersicht  der  Luft-Stromungen  und 
NiederschlageL  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus.  1 :  111,000,000  (equatorial) 
Nebenkarten :  Luftdruck  und  Wind  im  Nord-Sommer.— Luftdruck  und  Wind 
im  Siid-Sommer.  No.  62.  Iran  und  Turan  oder  Persien»  Afghanistan,  Balud- 
schistan,  Turkestan.  Von  A  Petermann.  1 : 7,500,000.  No.  89.  Siid-Amerika. 
iJbersichtskarte.    Von  A.  Petermann.    1 :  25,000,000. 

Part  29:  No.  70.  Nordost-Afrika  und  Arabien.  Von  A.  Petermann. 
1 :  12,500,000.  Nebenkarte :  Abessinien  und  Aegyptischer  Sudan  1 : 7,500,000, 
No.  71.  Sud-Afrika  und  Madagaskar.  Von  A.  Petermann.  1:12,500,000. 
Nebenkarte  :  Table-Bay  und  False-Bay  1 :  500,000.  No.  93.  Sud-Amerika  in 
6  Blattem.    Blatt  4.    Von  A.  Petermann.    1 : 7,500,000. 

Steixihauser,  A. — Karten  zur  mathematischen  Geographic.  Blatt  2.  Erscheinungen 
am  StemhimmeL  Blatt  6,  Uebersicht  der  vorzUglichsten  Projectionen.  Artaria 
and  Co.,  Wien.    Price  28.    {Didau.) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Kiepert,  Bichard. — Schul-Wand-Atlas  der  Lander  Europa's.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000 
or  13*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  D.  Reimer,  Berlin.  Part  1.  Stumme 
Physikalische  Wandkarte  von  Frankreich.' .  4  sheets.  Part  2.  Politische  Wond- 
karte  von  Frankreich.    4  sheets.    Price  5«.  each  part.    {Dtdau,) 

Saile,  F.  X.— Wandkarte  des  Kreiscs  Olpe,  zunachst  fiir  die  Schule.  Scale 
1:40,000  or  1*8  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  4  sheets.  Gebweiler,  Boltze. 
Price  9».    (Dulau.) 
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A  Tliree  Months^  Journey  in  the  Makua  and  Lomwe  Countries. 
By  H.  K  O'Neill,  H.B.M.  Gonsnl,  Mozambique. 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  March  13th,  1882.) 
Map,  p.  256. 

On  the  19tli  of  August,  1881, 1  left  the  island  of  Mozambique  in  the  small 
schooner  attached  to  the  Consulate,  with  twenty-seven  natives  engaged 
to  act  as  carriers,  for  a  journey  westward  into  the  Makua  and  Lomwe 
countries.  My  equipment  consisted  of  two  small  tents  and  about 
50/.  worth  of  cloth,  powder,  and  beads,  with  a  few  flint-lock  guns 
intended  as  presents  to  chiefs.  On  the  21st  I  arrived  at  Eivolani,  and  on 
the  23rd  landed  my  party  on  the  inner  shore  of  Mokambo  Bay,  encamp- 
ing at  Mdigwidi,  a  village  about  two  miles  from  the  coast.  Here  I  was 
delayed  four  days,  subject  to  the  usual  vexations  incidental  to  a  departure 
for  the  interior,  when  the  country  to  be  passed  through  is  ahnost 
unknown.  Within  a  week  of  leaving  Mozambique  I  lost  six  men  by 
desertion,  their  hearts  failing  them  on  the  threshold  of  the  journey. 
The  places  of  these  had  to  be  filled,  additional  carriers  engaged,  packs 
rearranged,  guides  obtained,  and  many  piinor  details  settled. 

At  length  I  got  away,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  and  after  three 
hours'  march  over  a  level  and  fairly  populated  country,  encamped  at 
Emwawalo,  the  hamlet  of  a  petty  chief  of  that  name.  A  short  march 
the  next  day  brought  me  to  Mlobwe,  the  village  of  the  first  chief  of  any 
importance  on  my  route.  I  remained  here  two  days  waiting  for  my 
guide,  Hambari,  an  Ajawa  trader  in  the  Makua  country,  who  had 
refused  to  leave  the  coast  with  me  on  the  26th,  that  being  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  Ramazan  month.  On  the  29th  he  joined  us,  and  on  the 
same  day  I  proceeded  to  Nyiga,  the  centre  of  a  district  ruled  over  by 
a  drunken  young  savage  of  that  name,  the  worst  specimen  of  a  Makua 
chief  I  have  met.  He  was  drunk  and  bumptious  when  I  met  him, 
shouting  in  my  ears  the  information  that  he  was  "  Nyiga-mnu,"  or  "  the 
great  Nyiga,"  who  ruled  over  the  whole  country  from  this  point  to  the 
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shore ;  and  after  asking  if  the  English  were  not  a  people  who  refused  to 
allow  slavery,  indulged  in  such  silly  antics  as  striking  his  spear  into  the 
nearest  tree,  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  all  who 
displeased  him.  The  next  morning  I  found  his  majesty  very  shaky  and 
nervous,  a  state  that  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  my  pocket 
compass,  the  quivering  needle  of  which  he  refused,  after  a  momentary 
glance,  to  look  at  again.  I  took  advantage  of  his  condition  to  insist  on 
proceeding  on  my  way  by  the  village  of  Bwebwe,  which  he  had  expressly 
forbidden  me  to  do  the  day  before.  Taking  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
my  writing-case,  I  read  aloud  a  list  of  stages  from  the  coast  into  the 
Makua  country,  simply  saying  **njia  imekwisha  ku  andikwa  siwezi 
kuiwacha " — '*  the  road  is  written,  I  cannot  alter  it."  The  fact  that  a 
road  into  the  heart  of  Makuani  was  known  and  written  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  shortly  after  be  beat  a  quick  retreat,  glaring  at  me  as  if  at 
something  uncanny,  and  promising  a  guide  to  Bwebwe,  apparently  only 
anxious  that  I  should  be  gone. 

On  the  31st  the  village  of  Bwebwe  was  reached,  after  crossing  the 
rivers  Rendeni  and  Natovi,  flowing  north-east,  both  tributaries  of  the 
Mromonio,  which  empties  itself  into  Mokambo  Bay.  The  chief  of 
Bwebwe,  a  man  of  fine  stature,  but  quite  blind,  received  me  in  his 
haraza^  surrounded  by  stakes  topped  with  human  skulls,  relics  of  the 
intertribal  wars  not  unfrequent  in  this  country. 

From  this  point  the  first  hills,  called  Namtitari,  are  seen,  their  peaks 
apparently  of  granite  bearing  north-west,  with  abrupt  precipitous  sides 
and  bold  shapes,  but  of  no  great  altitude.  This  range  is  reached  about 
the  forty-eighth  mile,  by  a  very  gentle  asoent,  and  from  this  to  the 
hundred  and  forty-second  mile,  the  country  assumes  a  character  different 
from  the  level,  well-wooded,  populous,  and  fairly  cultivated  country  of 
the  coast.  Granite  slabs  and  boulders  begin  to  appear  about  the  path ; 
the  hills  which  successively  come  into  view  increase  in  size  and  boldness 
of  form ;  bamboo  cane  takes  the  place  of  the  vegetation  of  the  lower 
country,  and  some  brown  rocky  beds  show  the  course  of  mountain 
torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  hill  passed  and  river  forded, 
as  we  trudged  along  for  six  days,  preserving  a  steady  W.N.W.  direction, 
over  the  next  100  miles  of  our  route  between  Bwebwe  and  the  plain  of 
Shalawe.  The  names  were  obtained  and  bearings  taken  of  all  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  hills,  and  their  approximate  positions  may  be  seen 
in  the  map  that  accompanies  this  paper. 

Three  of  these  hills,  called  Nipagani,  Tugwi,  and  Xabalaka,  especially 
attract  the  notice  of  the  wayfarer,  the  path  winding  closely  round  the 
foot  of  their  smooth  inaccessible  sides,  which  rise  sheer  to  a  height  of 
400  and  600  feet;  but  the  most  important  are  the  hills  of  Ndimwe, 
Kugue,  and  Erewe,  to  the  north,  and  the  peaks  of  Mukitu  and  Misudi  to 
the  south,  which  are  of  more  than  double  that  altitude. 
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Of  the  rivers  crossed,  the  Njeka,  Nipagani,  and  Eutugala  flow  south, 
and  are  tribntaries  of  the  Mji  Mkwali ;  but  all  three  are  small,  and  in  this, 
the  dry  season,  little  more  than  mere  rivulets.  Very  different  was  the 
Ngambo,  which  twice  out  up  our  path  with  its  broad  rocky  bed,  shallow 
and  easily  fordable  now,  but  evidently  in  the  rains  a  rushing  mountain 
torrent,  unnavigable  and,  I  am  told,  quite  impassable  at  the  points 
crossed  by  us.  Its  banks,  beautifully  clothed  with  vegetation  of  the 
freshest  green,  clearly  marked  its  course  through  a  country  parched  and 
tinted  yellow  by  the  burning  sun.  I  had  heard  from  native  traders 
much  of  this  river,  which  discharges  itself  at  XTfugu  and  Jasa,  in  the 
sandy  promontory  of  Sancoul,  and  therefore  was  not  surprised  to  find  it 
so  clearly  marked  even  more  than  100  miles  from  the  coast. 

At  the  one  hundred  and  first  mile  a  descent  is  made  into  a  pretty 
little  basin,  between  two  and  three  miles  in  diameter,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  oalled  Eutugula,  fertile  and  inhabited,  out  of  which 
flows  to  the  southward  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  severe  sickness  from  fever  of  one  of  my  headmen,  who  had  to 
be  carried  the  last  25  miles  of  this  stage,  compelled  me  to  rest  on  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September, 
at  the  hundred  and  forty-second  mile  from  the  coast,  that  we  gained  our 
first  view  of  Shalawe,  and  the  magnificent  hills  visible  from  it.  Ghiga 
and  Mubwi  are  the  most  marked  of  these,  rising  to  a  height  of  between 
2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  plain,  which  roUs  away  to  the  north-west, 
west,  and  south,  to  a  distance  varying  from  20  to  40  miles,  as  the  view 
is  left  open  or  cut  off  by  the  hills  that  rise  up  from  and  seem  to  sur- 
round it.  A  slight  descent  brought  us  within  an  hour  to  the  town  of 
Shalawe,  consisting  of  a  number  of  scattered  groups  of  houses,  and 
ruled  over  by  a  chief  named  Gavala. 

We  had  now  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  country  of  the  Lomwe  or 
Upper  Makua.  For  the  past  five  days  we  had  been  crossing  a  belt  of 
broken  or  sparsely  populated  country,  which  forms  the  geographical 
division,  at  this  parallel,  between  these  two  sections  of  the  Makua  race, 
and  although  trade  and  contact  with  the  coast  natives  have  reduced  the 
natural  distinctions  between  the  people  of  the  plain  of  Shalawe  and  the 
Lower  Makua,  placing  them,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the  latter  and 
the  Lomwe,  I  do  not  think  any  other  than  this  can  be  laid  down  as  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

At  this  point  in  my  journey  I  had  to  contend  with  many  obstacles, 
only  with  difficulty  overcome.  My  guide,  a  thorough  Ajawa,  far 
superior  in  intelligence  to  the  Makua,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  their  chiefs,  possessed  here  a  house  and  women,  and  was 
by  no  means  to  be  forced  forward  on  his  way.  My  small  stock  of  cloth, 
powder,  and  beads  began  to  dwindle  dangerously  from  the  constant 
necessity  of  buying  food  for  the  party.  In  order  to  eke  out  what 
remained  I  gave  the  order  for  one  of  my  tents  to  be  cut  up,  so  that  the 
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ea&ras  might  be  bartered  for  food.  Five  of  my  ooast  men,  engaged  for 
.th6  whole  journey,  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  a  small  caravan 
for  the  ooast,  to  desert  me  here.  And  although,  after  eight  days'  delay, 
I  ihsisted  upon  going  forward,  and  in  fact  did  push  on  one  stage  further 
•to  Nabitera,  I  was  compelled,  after  five  days'  stay  there,  to  return  to 
Shalawe,  to  await  the  convalescence  of  my  guide  who  now  declared 
himself  sick  and  unable  to  proceed. 

I  was  delayed  by  these  accidents  three  weeks  at  this  point  between 
the  first  and  second  greater  stages  of  my  journey,  and  I  will  profit  by 
the  break  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Makua  people,  from  information  collected,  not  only  during  this  period, 
but  also  upon  five  previous  journeys  near  the  ooc^t,  and  a  residence  of 
nearly  three  years  at  Mozambique. 

•  It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  I  divide  the  Makua  race,  who 
occupy  a  tract  of  country,  stated  roughly,  larger  than  England,  into  four 
•grtet  divisions^  the  Low  Makua,  the  Lomwe  or  Upper  Makua,  the  Maua, 
and  the  Medo. 

Of  the  two  latter  nothing,  as  yet,  is  clearly  known,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  in  any  very  essential  points  they  will  be  found  to  diflfer 
.from  the  two  first,  when  we  learn  more  of  them.  A  difference,  chiefly 
•dialectic,  in  the  language  spoken  by  them,  such  as  the  annexed  table 
.dhows  to  exist  between  the  Makua  and  the  Lomwe,  and  some  distinctive 
features  in  their  tribal  marks  and  characteristics,  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  be  found .  to  be  the  main  points  of  difference.  The  succeeding 
remarks,  however,  only  apply  to  the  Low  Makua  and  Lomwe  through 
^hose  country  I  have  passed. 

The  tattoo  or  distinctive  tribal  marks  of  the  Makua  vary  considerably 
amongst  the  different  divisions  of  the  race.  They  are  deepest  and  most 
marked  in  the  Low  Makua,  whose  forehead  is  generally  broadly  gashed 
Nvith  a  crescent,  having  its  points  on  each  temple,  and  again  at  the 
■comers  of  the  mouth  are  deep  upright  gashes  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
length.  Groups  of  spots  and  short  thick  lines  upon  the  arms,  stomach, 
«nd  back,  complete  this  strange  adornment.  This  crescent  on  the  brow 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  men,  and  the  marks  upon  the  women  are 
lighter  in  character  and  less  numerous.  Amongst  both  sexes,  however, 
the  tattoo  becomes  scarcer  and  less  marked  as  you  penetrate  westward, 
and  many  of  the  Lomwe  are  to  be  seen  with  faces  almost  free  from  it. 

The  young  Makua  dandy  collects  and  ties  his  hair  tightly  to  the 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  fine  string,  made 
irom  the  roots  of  a  tree  called  mlamha,  so  stiffly  that  it  stands  out  from 
the  head  like  so  many  short  rods,  pivoting  only  at  the  base.  The  ends 
of  these  are  then  passed  through  a  bunch  of  large  red  beads.  Others 
shave  broad  furrows  upon  their  heads  which  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  and  leave  the  hair  in  oblong  patches  upon  the  scalp« 
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The  front  teeth  of  the  Makua  are,  as  a  rule,  filed  to  a  point,  and  the 
women  bore  the  upper  lip  to  insert  a  diso  or  cylinder,  made  from  a  large 
sea  shell,  which  sometimes  reaches  the  nose. 

With  regard  to  dress  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  where  so  little  is 
worn,  and  the  fashion  of  wearing  it  so  uniform  and  simple.  Whore 
doth  is  obtainable,  the  men  wear  a  strip  brought  up  to  a  string  round 
the  loins,  with  flaps  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  before  and  behind,  and  a 
single  piece  wound  once  round  the  body  below  the  waist  and  reaching 
to  the  knees,  constitutes  the  most  complete  dress  of  a  woman.  But  as 
you  get  westward  the  skins  of  animals  take  the  place  of  cloth,  and  both 
sexes  arrange  them  in  flaps  such  as  I  have  described.  Sometimes  these 
are  cut  into  curious  shapes ;  the  arm  of  a  Maltese  cross,  the  extremity 
downwards,  being  common  for  the  hinder  one. 

Brass  rings  upon  the  arms  and  legs  are  the  distinctive  ornaments  of 
a  Makua  chief  and  his  wives,  and  are  worn  by  no  one  else.  But  amongst 
the  common  people  women  may  often  be  seen  with  a  circlet  of  beads  upon 
the  brow,  and  the  younger  ones  with  a  heavy  roll,  generally  pink  and 
black,  around  the  neck.  One  point  of  resemblance  I  notioe  between  the 
Lomwe  lady  and  her  civilised  sister.  Both  prefer  the  fashions  and 
manufactures  of  other  countries  to  the  customs  and  products  of  their 
own.  Thus  when  the  choice  of  a  Makua  damsel  lies  between  the  skin 
of  a  gazelle  and  a  bunch  of  beads,  she  invariably  throws  aside  the 
former  and  displays  herself  adorned  purely  and  simply  with  the  latter. 

In  saluting  his  chief  or  any  person  to  whom  he  wishes  to  show 
respect,  the  Makua  stoops  forward  and  stretching  his  arms  to  their  full 
extent  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  body,  gives  two,  three,  or  more 
distinct  claps  with  the  hands,  the  number  of  daps  signifying  the  pro* 
portion  of  respect  to  be  shown.  At  Nyiga  I  was  witness  of  a  curious 
spectade;  the  morning  salutation  of  a  Makua  chief  by  his  wives. 
About  forty  women,  I  counted  over  thirty,  were  on  their  knees  in  front 
of  the  verandah  in  which  was  seated  the  chief.  Erect  in  this  posture 
they  were  slowly  and  softly  clapping  their  hands,  taking  time  from  one 
of  the  party.  Whilst  this  went  on,  and  it  lasted  several  minutes,  we 
were  kept  waiting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  enclosure,  and  not  until  the 
women  had  risen  and  left  were  we  motioned  to  approach.  The  eSeci 
was  not  at  all  displeasing  even  to  a  stranger.  Though  the  attitude 
was  a  little  servile,  there  was  nothing  like  fear  evident  in  the  faces 
of  the  performers,  and  as  a  salutation  it  was  respectful,  even  natural 
with  such  surroundings,  and  not  unmusical. 

The  Makua  chief  lives  only  amongst  his  women ;  and  the  enclosure 
which  contains  his  and  their  huts  none  but  a  privileged  few  dare 
approach.  His  baraza  for  official  interviews  is  always  outside  this. 
They  cook  his  food,  make  his  "  pombe "  (a  native  liquor  brewed  from 
Indian  com),  which  he  drinks  from  a  calabash  held  by  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  favourites,  and  are  his  constant  attendants,  administering  to  all 
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his  wants  and  pleasures.  When  making  a  call  upon  a  stranger,  he  is 
often  attended  by  several,  and  I  have  even  seen  the  office  of  sword-bearer 
discharged  by  one  of  them. 

Many  keep  a  great  number  of  women;  Nyiga  and  Bwebwe  had 
about  100  each,  Gavala  and  Namiirola  over  200 ;  and  the  enclosures, 
crowded  with  their  huts,  would  readily  have  held  that  number.  If  one 
of  my  guides  wished  to  give  me  a  great  notion  of  the  importance  of  a 
chief,  he  generally  said,  **  He  does  not  know  in  what  hut  he  sleeps." 
Perhaps  it  is  with  a  view  of  keeping  some  record  of  his  whereabouts  that 
the  huts  of  his  women  are  divided  into  blocks,  in  each  of  which  live  some 
thirty  or  forty,  four  or  five  in  each  hut.  At  periodical  intervals  he 
departs  from  one  to  the  other,  and  this  change  is  celebrated  by  a  great 
ngoma,  or  boating  of  drums,  amongst  those  of  the  batch  to  which  ho 
is  the  incomer.  The  separation  between  these  divisions  is  not  apparent 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  but  I  have  everywhere  been  assured  that  it 
exists.  Nor  does  his  departure  from  one  to  the  other  imply  an  actual 
change  of  residence,  as  his  own  hut  is  always  distinct  from  those  of  his 
wives,  but  only  denotes  a  change  in  the  direction  of  his  marital  visits. 

The  Makua  is  passionately  fond  of  public  speaking,  and  around  the 
camp  fire,  when  the  coast  native  would  sing  and  dance,  the  Makua  rises 
to  address  his  companions  in  a  speech.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  habit 
lies  in  his  invariably  being  accompanied  by  a  second  or  assistant,  who 
rises  with  him,  and  after  first  calling  attention,  in  high  falsetto  tone, 
with  a  "  high-ho-ah-heh,"  continues  this,  with  variations,  through  every 
pause  in  the  speaker's  address.  The  object  seems  to  be  partly  to  avoid 
any  gaps  or  "  awkward  pauses  "  in  the  speech,  and  it  appears  partly  to 
1)0  prompted  by  a  musical  instinct.  If  the  orator,  in  the  excitement  of 
debate,  unduly  raises  his  voice,  his  second  at  once  modulates  the  accom- 
paniment, as  if  in  deprecation  of  the  harshness  of  the  orator's  tones,  or 
perhaps  to  strengthen  by  contrast  the  force  of  his  delivery.  If,  as  is  not 
uncommon  amongst  European  speakers,  he  thunders  his  peroration,  the 
final  accompaniment  is  lengthened  in  declining  cadence,  until  it  dies 
away  in  the  faintest  possible  tones.  The  speaker  and  his  second  follow 
eaoh  other  in  quick  succession,  and  the  sentences  are  invariably  short. 
The  varied  and  singular  tones  of  this  accompaniment,  resounding 
through  the  forest  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  at  times  more  like  the 
call  of  a  strange,  unknown  bird,  than  that  of  a  human  being,  have  a 
strikingly  weird  effect. 

The  dances  common  amongst  the  people  are  neither  graceful  nor 
delicate  in  character,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  some  of  the 
motions  are  intentionally  suggestive.  I  was  once  at  Nabitera  serenaded 
by  some  wives  of  the  chief,  who  were  sent  by  him  to  dance  before  my 
tent  in  my  especial  honour.  The  dancers,  whose  arms  and  legs  were 
adorned  with  brass  rings,  wore  the  usual  strip  of  calico  tied  round  the 
stomach,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  carried  in  one  hand  a  zebra's  tail. 
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The  body  was  then  inclined  slightly  forward,  and  the  tail  waved  slowly 
from  side  to  side.  In  this  attitude  the  muscles  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
trunk  were  kept  as  lax  as  possible,  evidently  to  display  with  greater 
effect  a  quick  side  to  side  motion  that  was  given  to  the  hips  and 
buttocks,  whilst  the  legs  were  kept  a  little  apart,  and  the  dancers 
waddled  alternately  backwards  and  forwards  a  few  paces.  One  deep- 
toned  drum  was  beaten  with  the  hand  by  the  oldest  hag  of  the  party, 
who  with  shrill  voice  and  quickening  beat  incited  the  dancers  to  their 
utmost  exertions,  until  they  pretended  to  fall  exhausted.  Two  smaller 
drums  beaten  with  sticks,  and  a  shrill,  discordant  chorus,  in  which  all 
the  women  joined,  added  to  the  general  din  and  excitement.  This  dance 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Makua.  I  have  myself  seen  one  very  similar  to  it, 
at  a  wedding  in  the  Wazaramu  country  abreast  of  Zanzibar. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  with  any  exactness  the  ideas  of  a  primitive 
people  upon  such  subjects  as  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  life, 
death,  and  the  future,  for  they  are  necessarily  most  dim  and  undefined. 
Some  sort  of  shadowy  belief  the  Makua  seems  to  have  in  the  presence  of 
an  all-powerful  deity,  and  he  has  a  word  in  his  language,  "  Mlugu,"  to 
express  that  Being.  Strange  to  say,  that  whilst  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  a  God,  he  does  not  connect  Him  with  any  of  the  evils  or 
blessings  of  this  life,  and  he  renders  neither  Him,  nor  any  representative 
image,  adoration  or  worship.  In  the  existence  of  harmful  spirits  who 
roam  amongst  the  living  he  has  a  fixed  belief,  and  to  their  presence  he 
seems  to  attribute  all  evils,  such  as  sickness,  drought,  and  even  death 
itself.  His  helper  is  the  '*  medicine  man,"  or  witch  doctor ;  his  remedies, 
some  preparations  of  roots  and  bark,  also  food  and  clothing  to  be  hung 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  the  spirit  whose  anger 
has  been  roused.  But  these  spyits  are  in  his  belief  only  evil  and 
unnatural  ones,  and  he  has  no  conception  of  a  spiritual  existence  in  the 
human  being,  separate  from  the  corporeal  and  undying.  His  idea  of  the 
future  is  rather  that  of  the  French  Eepublican  of  the  reign  of  Hobespierre, 
that ''  death  is  an  eternal  sleep  " ;  and  his  dead  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chiefs,  buried  in  a  reclining  posture.  I  must  confess  that  the 
practice  of  burying  their  chiefs  seated  seems  rather  to  conflict  with  this 
statement  of  their  idea  pf  death ;  also  the  fact  that  in  some  cases,  such 
as  the  decease  of  a  powerful  chief,  the  living  are  sometimes  buried  with 
the  dead,  as  if  to  accompany  them  in  some  future  state.  I  was  told 
whilst  at  Shalawe  that  the  predecessor  of  Gavala  had  five  or  six  of  his 
favourite  women  buried  with  him ;  that  the  chief  was  placed  in  his 
grave  in  the  usual  sitting  posture;  that  the  women,  dressed  in  their 
finest  clothes  and  heavily  adorned  with  anklets  and  bracelets,  were 
placed  in  the  grave  standing  beside  him,  and  that  the  earth  was  then 
thrown  in,  and  they  were  buried  alive. 

The  government  of  the  country  consists  of  a  number  of  petty 
despotisms,  and  the  word  of  each  chief  is  law  throughout  the  tract  over 
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which  he  mles.  The  more  powerful  are  assisted  by  a  few  headmen,  who 
settle  minor  disputes,  the  parties  having  always  right  of  appeal  to  the 
chief.  The  position  of  some  of  these  chiefs  is  no  sinecure,  and  I  found  the 
most  powerful  constantly  engaged  in  settling  complaints  and  punishing 
crime.  These  primitive  law  courts  are  all  of  similar  construction. 
That  at  Shalawe  was  a  largo  umbrella-shaped  edifice,  of  bamboo  thatehed 
with  grass,  the  interior  adorned  with  leopard  skius  hung  from  the  roof. 
On  one  side  was  a  dais,  with  a  low  seat  for  the  chief,  and,  conveniently 
placed  outside,  a  forked  stake  was  driven  into  the  ground  to  which 
delinquents  were  bound. 

But  amongst  the  majority  of  Makua  and  Lomwe  chiefs  I  saw  no 
evidence  of  savagery  or  wilful  cruelty,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  amongst 
African  chiefs  ^o  rule  over  large  tracts  of  country.  Their  great 
number  and  relative  independence  in  Makuani  exercises  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  those  whose  dispositions,  like  Nyiga  and  Mudia,  incline 
them  to  be  arbitrary  and  unjust.  If  by  despotic  dealing  one  makes 
himself  objectionable  to  his  people,  tbeir  remedy  is  simple :  they  desert 
him  for  one  milder  and  more  just. 

Though  separately  and  distinctly  independent,  there  is  a  commonalty 
of  interests  along  the  lines  of  the  trade  routes,  binding  most  of  these 
petty  chiefdoms,  which  I  found  to  be  most  useful  to  me  in  penetrating 
the  country.  The  coast  traders  in  Makuani  being  comparatively  few  in 
number,  parties  from  the  interior  ai  e  constantly  passing  to  and  from  the 
coast,  carrying  indiarubber,  ivory,  rice,  sometimes  slaves,  with  which  to 
trade  on  their  own  account.  To  secure  for  those  parties  safe-condu^ 
and  good  treatment,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  friendly  relations  be 
preserved  between  all  the  chiefs  along  the  line  of  route.  Thus,  starting 
from  the  shore  with  guides  obtained^  from  two  coast  chiefs,  who  were 
instructed  to  say  that  I  was  "  Mgeni  zas,"  or  "  their  stranger,"  I  found 
myself  armed  with  an  escort  stronger  than  a  hundred  Sniders,  and  this 
friendly  escort  was  strengthened  at  Shalawe  by  the  son  of  Gavala. 
Where  legitimate  trade  has  not  penetrated,  as,  for  instance,  amongst  the 
Lomwe  west  of  the  Malema,  and  even  amongst  such  hill  tribes  as 
Nbadua,  this  peaceful  commercial  infiuence  is  absent,  and  the  consequence 
is  shown  in  the  relations  that  exist  between  many  of  these  hill  chiefs 
and  their  neighbours. 

To  settle  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person,  or,  indeed,  any 
doubtful  point,  the  practice  of  giving  muavi  or  the  poisonous  con- 
coction of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  common  to  the  natives  of  the  Nyassa  and 
Zambesi  valley,  is  carried  out.  Where  no  person  is  concerned  it  is  here 
given  to  a  dog.  At  Shalawe  I  had  to  submit  the  settlement  of  a  question, 
as  to  whether  I  should  proceed  by  a  certain  road,  to  this  form  of 
decision.  The  dog  was  shut  up  overnight  in  the  house  of  a  "  doctor," 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  mix  the  poison,  and  ensure  its  being  taken 
upon  an  empty  stomach  in  the  morning.    Before  the  dose  was  prepared. 
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I  afisisted  at  a  solemn  consnltation,  whioh  was  attended  by  two  muavi 
dispensers,  two  of  ipy  headmen,  and  presided  over  by  the  chief.  The 
desired  road  was  then  named  by  the  chief,  and  the  head  ''doctor" 
enjoined  to  discover  by  means  of  his  craft,  whether  it  was  clean  and 
passable.  As  I  was  in  the  position  of  an  interested  party,  I  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  operation,  but  my  two  headmen  attended  to  report 
proceedings.  If  the  poison  was  vomited,  the  road  was  clear,  or  in  the 
case  of  an  accused  the  person  was  innocent.  If  the  dog  or  person  died, 
the  road  was  blocked,  or  the  accused  guilty.  In  this  particular  case  the 
dog  died,  and  a  slight  change  had  therefore  to  be  made  in  the  route. 
Before  performing  the  operation,  the  ''doctor,"  a  fat  and  flourishing 
looking  personage,  did  not  forget  to  hold  out  his  hand  for  the  fee,  which 
consisted  of  a  yard  and  a  half  of  calico,  "  for  the  purchase,"  as  he 
delicately  put  it,  "  of  the  dog." 

Circumcision  is  often,  but  not  invariably  practised,  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  matter  of  choice. 

At  length,  after  nine  days'  absence,  our  messengers  returned  from 
Miituga,  Mudia,  Mazua,  and  Namiirola,  with  favourable  answers  to 
my  request  to  pass,  and  without  further  delay  we  left  Shalawe  on 
the  3rd  of  October  for  the  first  of  these  chiefs.  On  the  same  evening 
we  camped  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  ITchinai,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Mkubnre. 

A  long  day's  march  on  the  4th  brought  us  at  sunset  to  Mtina,  a 
chief  subject  to  Miitnga,  but  wealthier  and  more  powerful,  from  the 
accident  of  his  living  near  the  trade  route,  and  claiming  the  lion's  share 
of  the  tribute  exacted  from  passing  traders.  One  of  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  of  Matuga,  is  the  smelting 
and  working  of  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  Chiga.  I  had  several  opportunities  of  inspecting  one  of  these 
Hakua  smithies.  The  manner  of  working  is  very  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Livingstone  as  common  to  the  Ajawa  or  Yao«  tribe.  The 
charcoal  furnace  is  blown  to  a  white  heat  by  four  sepai*ate  blowers 
worked  by  hand,  consisting  of  skins  of  a  small  deer,  into  each  of 
which  is  bound  a  retort  made  of  clay,  the  mouth  leading  into  the  fire. 
The  anvil  is  a  slab  of  granite ;  the  hammer  a  heavy  cube  of  stone,  slung 
with  fibre-cord  let  into  grooves  at  its  sides.  I  saw  hoes  and  knives,  and 
axes  of  tomahawk  shape,  deftly  worked  by  these  people,  and  what  will 
seem  strange  to  the  English  manufacturer,  I  met  with  hoes  being 
carried  for  sale  to  the  shore  from  this  district,  a  distance  of  over 
150  miles.     Labour  is  so  cheap  that  they  undersold  those  imported.* 

Leaving  Mtina  I  turned  aside  to  the  southward  to  visit  the  chief 
Matuga,  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  Chiga  hill;  but  without  delaying 

*  Mr.  O'Neill  has  sent  some  specimens  of  Makua  workmanship  in  iron  and  oilier 
artides,-.irhich  are  now  on  view  in  the  Map  Boom  of  the  Society. — Ed. 
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longer  than  an  interchange  of  presents  rendered  necessary,  pushed  on 
in  the  afternoon  and  encamped  at  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
likuhtire  river. 

From  this  point  we  could  see  that  Chiga  was  not  a  separate  or 
detached  hill,  but  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  considerable  altitude,  that 
stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, the  ridge  of  which  forms  the  watershed  of  the  Mluli  and  Mkubure 
river  systems.  The  latter,  which  discharges  itself  at  Mwendazi  in 
Mwemba  Bay,  has  its  source  in  the  numerous  streams  that  drain  the 
western  slope  of  this  range,  and  even  at  this  point  carries  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  rivers  that  drain  its  eastern  slope  the  Mluli  has  its  origin, 
and  this  river  is  said  to  form,  with  the  Liconya,  that  which  is  marked 
in  our  charts  as  the  "  Angoche  or  Angoxa  "  river.  In  support  of  this  I 
may  sfty  here,  that  when  at  Angoche  a  short  time  since,  I  visited  a 
district  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  flowing  into  the  Angoche  arm  of  the 
sea,  called  Mluli  by  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coast.  This  I  think 
is  more  than  a  coincidence,  and  may  be  accepted  as  fair  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  native  report,  connecting  Angoche  river  with  the  Mluli 
of  Chiga. 

Two  days'  march  further  westward,  in  which  we  slightly  descended 
into  another  of  those  plains  or  terraces,  which  lie  between  these  succes- 
sive ninges,  brought  us  to  the  villages  of  Mudia  and  Mazua,  within  half- 
an-hour's  walk  of  each  other.  The  former,  a  very  unfavourable  specimen 
of  a  Makua  chief^  had  within  the  past  year  left  Nachere  in  the  plain  of 
Shalawe,  on  account  of  the  growing  power  of  Gavala,  whom  he  had 
reason  to  fear.  A  turbulent  bully,  he  was  again  earning  for  himself 
here  the  worst  reputation  amongst  traders  and  his  brother  chiefs. 
Only  a  few  months  back  a  native  trader  was  robbed  by  him  of  all  his 
goods,  some  of  his  men  wounded,  and  he  himself  only  rescued  by  the 
intervention  of  a  neighbouring  chief.  For  nearly  two  days  I  was  kept 
wrangling  with  this  savage,  reducing  the  exorbitant  demands  made  by 
him.  Simply  the  fact  that  a  more  powerful  chief  than  he,  Namlirola, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me,  prevented,  I  think,  my  being  turned 
back  at  this  point;  and  only  the  superstitious  dread  that  attaches 
itself  to  the  presence  of  the  first  white  man,  hindered  the  chief  from 
violently  enforcing  his  demands. 

It  is  curious  what  trifles  assist  the  first  white  traveller  in  such  a 
country.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  my  eye-glass  added 
greatly  to  this  feeling  of  fear.  Whilst  in  the  country  I  used  it  with 
discretion,  for  when  I  put  it  in  my  eye  men  averted  their  faces,  and 
women,  horror-stricken,  turned  and  fled.  "  He  does  it  to  draw  people 
from  a  distance  to  his  feet,"  was  the  remark  of  a  terrified  Makua,  as 
translated  to  me. 

The  chief  Mudia  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  enter  my  tent. 
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and  when  there  he  was  so  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  a  book  that  lay  open 
before  him,  that  ho  refused  to  keep  his  seat  unless  it  was  removed. 
When  this  cloak  of  dread  shall  have  dropped  off,  it  may  be  more 
difficult  for  the  traveller  in  the  Lomwe  country,  unless  well  armed 
and  equipped,  for  man  to  man  they  are  a  bold  race  and  inclined  to  take 
by  force  what  they  cannot  obtain  by  suasion. 

A  messenger  from  Namiirola  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  my  delay, 
hastened  my  release^  and  on  the  10th  we  resumed  our  march,  arriving 
the  same  evening  at  the  village  of  this  chief,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Eaule.  We  are  now  at,  or  very  close  to,  the  point 
furthest  west  reached  during  this  journey.  My  stay  here  was  prolonged 
to  eight  days,  but  I  do  not  think  the  time  was  altogether  lost,  for  I 
was  enabled  to  gain  by  close  inquiry  from  those  who  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  districts,  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  the 
rivers  to  the  southward  of  this,  and  to  lay  down,  I  trust  pretty  accu- 
rately, the  road  to  be  taken  to  the  Nyassa. 

The  river  Mulugu,  which  takes  its  source  in  the  hilb  of  the  same 
name,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  this,  joins  with  the  Mlela 
to  form  the  Maravoni  or  Quizuugu  rivers.  I  found  opinions  divided 
between  these  two,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  some 
uncertainty,  so  far  from  the  mouths  of  two  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves very  close  to  each  other.  There  was  no  hesitation,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  Likungu,  of  which  the  Lomakura  is  said  to  be  the  main 
branch,  uniting  with  the  Likugu,  as  it  is  here  called,  to  form  the 
Likungu  of  the  coast. 

The  road  to  the  Nyassa  from  this  point  is  said  to  occupy  only  six 
or  seven  days,  and  very  possibly  it  may  be  performed  in  that  time  by  the 
natives.  I  prefer,  however,  to  call  it  nine  or  ten  by  the  following  route, 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  direct,  and  provides  convenient  stages  for 
the  purchase  of  food,  &c. 

From  Namiirola  to  Mohemela  is  between  two  and  three  days'- 
journey;  two  more  days  brings  you  to  Mwedederi,  the  last  of  the 
Lomwe ;  thence  to  Mnaremba,  a  chief  in  the  Ajawa  country,  occupies 
two  days,  and  the  lake  is  about  three  days'  distance  west  of  that. 
There  is,  however,  no  regularly  frequented,  caravan  traversed  road 
from  this  district  to  the  Nyassa.  Parties  of  Ajawa  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  this  country,  and  parties  of  Makua  also  cross  over  into  the 
Ajawa  country  to  procure  the  salt  that  is  found  there.  But  coast 
traders  to  the  Nyassa  do  not  now  take  this  route,  preferring  that  which 
passes  through  Mwalia  in  the  Medo  country.  This  only  confirms  the 
information  given  us  by  our  Nyassa  missionaries,  respecting  the  caravan 
road  to  the  Mozambique  coast.  I  am  told  that  formerly  the  road  I  have 
sketched  out  was  constantly  traversed  by  traders.  Its  disuse  now 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Maviti,  who  reside  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  who  four  years  ago  descended  eastward  carrying 
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desolation  as  far  even  as  Naohere,  in  the  plain  of  Shalawe,  until  a  com- 
bination of  Makna  chiefs  drove  them  back  to  their  hill  fastnesses.  At 
many  points  on  the  march  west  of  Shalawe,  chiefly  from  Namorola  to 
Nbadna,  I  was  shown  spots  which  had  been  occupied  by  them  during 
this  raid  into  Makuani. 

Whilst  at  Nambrola  I  also  ascended  a  hill  500  or  600  feet  high,  and 
had  a  fair  view  of  the  mountain  range  which  rises  up  west  of  the  valley  of 
theMalema,  culminating  in  the  Inagu  Hills  and  NamuU  Peak,  and  forming, 
if  native  accounts  be  correct,  the  watershed  of  the  riversof  the  Mozambique 
coast,  and  those  that  on  its  western  side  help  to  feed  the  Lake  Kilwa  and 
its  outlet,  the  Lujende,  or  Liendi.*  I  wish,  howev^,  distinctly  to  say,  that 
although  the  position  of  Namuli  Peak  was  pointed  out  to  me,  I  could  not 
clearly  distinguish  it.  A  magnificent  range  of  hills  was  visible,  running 
apparently  north-east  and  south-west,  but  the  summits  of  its  peaks  and 
many  of  the  hills  .themselves,  were  totally  lost  in  the  mass  of  cloud  and 
mist,  which  the  southerly  winds  had  been  drifting  up  during  the  past  week, 
and  which  were,  even  now,  descending  as  the  first  of  the  rains.  I  have 
concluded  that  this  peak  is  snow-clad  from  the  repeated  accounts  I  have 
received,  not  only  from  coast  men  who  have  traded  in  the  Malema 
valley,  but  also  from  chieBs  and  others  who  live  comparatively  near  the 
spot.  The  usual  description  of  it  is,  "Its  top  is  always  white,"  and 
**  Mnwisho  zake  huwezi  kuma,"  or,  "  Its  summit  is  invisible."   . 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  that  I  saw  myself 
compelled  to  turn,  when  almost  at  its  very  foot.  But  a  quarrel  of  some 
months'  standing  between  Namurola  and  Mohemela,  in  which  people 
had  been  killed  and  ivory  seized  on  both  sides,  had  broken  the  direct 
westerly  road,  and  my  messengers  to  Mriba,  a  chief  living  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  returned  with  very  unsatisfactory  answers.  My 
supplies  were  also  running  miserably  short.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  consider  the  best  way  to  return  to  the  coast. 

The  road  by  which  I  came  I  determined  to  avoid,  and  hearing  that  at 
times  parties  left  Namiirola  and  the  Mohemela  district  for  Eissanga 
and  the  Lurio,  vi&  Mwalia,  I  resolved  to  push  northwards  and  try  and 
reach  the  coast  by  one  of  these  routes.  This  resolution  cost  me  the  loss 
of  the  Ajawa  who  had  been  my  guide  from  the  coast,  a  loss  for  which  I 
cannot  say  I  felt  the  smallest  regret,  as  he  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  trouble  and  vexation  to  me. 

Seven  guides  and  carriers  were  very  kindly  provided  me  by  Namiirola, 

•  The  information  that  I  have  before  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Lujende  in  the  Lake 
Kilwa,  is,  I  notice,  indirectly  borne  out  by  that  obtained  by  tlie  Rev.  Cliauncy  Maples, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Rovuma,  who  states  that  natives  report  it  *•  to  flow  out  of  a  lake 
which  would  be  reached  by  foUowing  the  stream  for  twenty  days  beyond  Mtarika*s." 

[According  to  a  recent  communication  from  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  the  Uni- 
versities* Mission,  who  traced  the  Lujende  upwards  into  a  lake,  Lake  Kilwa  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Lake  Shirwa  of  Livingstone  and  Kirk.  Vide  *  Proceedings '  R.  G.  S., 
1882,  p.  47.— Ed.] 
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and  with  them  I  Btarted  on  the  18th  for  Nbadua,  a  hill  chief,  four  days' 
jonmey  to  the  northward. 

A  short  march  in  a  north-north-westerly  direction  brought  us  to 
Nagulue,  which  was  actually  the  point  reached  furthest  westward.  The 
next  day  we  rounded  the  Matari  Hills,  on  the  west  of  which  the  Nalawa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Bwibwi,  takes  its  source,  and  fairly  entered  the  hilly 
district  marked  on  the  accompanying  map.  We  were,  on  this  stage, 
skirting  an  enemy's  country,  and  our  road  passed  a  point  where  a  couple 
of  months  back  a  party  of  Namurola*s  men  had  been  waylaid  by  those 
of  Mohemela,  several  killed,  and  the  remainder  captured  and  sold  into 
slavery.  Our  guides  therefore  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  at  night  when 
camping  on  the  Mgwasi,  a  stockade  was  skilfully  thrown  across  a  neck 
of  ground  jutting  into  the  river,  consisting  of  bamboo  cane  backed  up  by 
branch  and  bush,  which  gave  us  perfect  protection  against  man  or  beast. 
The  latter,  I  think,  was  the  only  real  danger,  as  these  hills  abound  in 
large  game,  and  at  night  we  heard  the  roaring  of  the  lion  and  the  cry 
of  the  leopard  not  fax  from  our  encampment. 

The  third  day's  journey  on  this  stage  led  through  a  very  fine  gorge 
in  the  hills,  with  Bibawe  as  its  eastern  extremity.  Two  cone-shaped 
hills,  shooting  up  independently  at  its  entrance,  as  if  as  its  portals,  form 
a  peculiar  and  distinctive  feature  of  this  pass.  Passing  round  the 
southernmost  of  these,  wo  turned  our  faces  to  the  northward,  and 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Bwibwi,  camping  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  a  few  hours'  march  from  Nbadua.  The  next  morning  we  arrived 
in  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  village  of  the  chief. 

Here  I  remained  four  days,  and  I  think  I  may  say  it  was  the  only 
place  I  felt  sorry  to  leave.  To  an  eye  surfeited  with  the  flats  of  the 
coast,  the  Bwibwi  valley  at  Nbadua  seemed  one  of  the  pleasant  spots  of 
the  earth  in  which  to  dwelL  Qn  one  side  the  river  ran,  clear  and 
sparkling  as  a  Westmoreland  trout  stream,  the  Mtobe  Hilla  rising 
abruptly  at  this  point  to  form  an  almost  overhanging  bank;  whilst 
from  the  opposite  bank  the  valley,  fresh  and  fertile,  sloped  up  gently 
to  the  foot  of  the  Erigoli  Hills,  which  flanked  it  to  the  eastward.  At 
one  extremity  and  about  10  miles  distant,  the  bold  outlines  and 
sharply  cut  f&oea  of  Bibawe  shut  out  the  view,  and  to  the  N J^ Jl  was  a 
curious  double-peaked  hill  called  Elutu.  It  seemed  a  spot  by  nature 
intended  for  the  peaceful  and  industrious  amongst  men. 

But  I  found  myself  here  in  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaelites,  whose  hands 
were  against  aU,  and  the  hands  of  all  against  them.  The  chief  Nbadua, 
a  fine  old  veteran,  deeply  scarred  on  the  scalp  and  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  pruned  with  an  axe  or  sword  cut  of  three  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  still  retained  warm  his  fighting  spirit.  In  the  constant  indulgence 
of  this  he  had  succeeded  in  blocking  or  rendering  dangerous  almost  all 
the  roads  from  his  district.  That  to  Eissanga  and  the  Luiio  district 
was  unsafe  through  the  enmity  of  Mbebe,  the  most  powerful  chief  on 
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the  road ;  an  enmity  which,  as  he  laughingly  confessed,  had  been  roused 
in  the  first  instance  by  his  entrapping  a  party  of  Mbebe's  men  passing 
through  his  district.  The  Mwendazi  or  Mkubnre  road  had  been  made 
impassable  for  his  people  by  his  capture  of  a  son  of  the  chief  Bainya, 
who  lives  close  to  that  river.  And  the  only  alternative  to  returning  to 
Shalawe  that  he  was  able  to  offer  me  was,  that  his  people  could  guide 
me  until  within  sight  of  Mwima  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  resided  the 
chief  Nabawa.  Beyond  this  they  durst  not  go,  for  with  this  chief  also 
he  had  quarrelled.  Without  being  actually  at  open  warfare  with  any  of 
these  chiefs,  he  was  upon  what  I  must  call  man-trapping  terms  with 
all.  Everything,  my  instructions  first,  considered,  I  thought  it  best  to 
strike  again  south-eastward,  and  trust  to  Gavala  to  guide  me  to  the 
coast  by  a  road  different  from  that  by  which  I  had  come. 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  October,  I  again  turned  to  the  south- 
east, and  journeyed  the  first  day  through  the  hills  that  bound  Shalawe 
Plain  to  the  northward,  by  a  pass  which  winds  close  round  the  foot  of 
Eeha  HilL  I  have,  therefore,  called  it  the  Eeha  Pass.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  have  I  felt  the  heat  so  intense  as  in  passing  through  these  hills, 
entirely  bereft  at  this  season  of  vegetation,  in  which  the  path  leads  over 
slabs  of  rock  intensely  heated  by  the  rays  of  a  perpendicular  sun,  the 
effect  of  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  glare  from  the  bare  and 
abrupt  faces  of  the  hills  on  both  sides.  A  very  exhausting  tramp  of 
20  miles  opened  out  the  plain  of  Shalawe,  and  at  night  I  pitched  my 
tent  upon  a  small  tributary  of  the  Mkubure  river,  having  crossed  this 
day  the  water-parting  of  the  Mkubure  and  Bwibwi  rivers.  We  struck 
our  old  road  at  the  foot  of  Pooso  Hill,  and  took  up  our  quarters  again  at 
Shalawe  on  the  28th,  the  last  10  miles  of  the  stage  being  over  ground 
we  had  already  traversed. 

That  bit,  however,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  was  the  only  piece  of 
groimd  we  twice  passed  over.  Without  much  difficulty  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  guides  for  Earoa,  a  village  about  60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Shalawe, 
and  almost  equidistant  from  Mwemba  and  Mozambique  Bays,  On  the 
second  day  of  this  stage,  the  river  Mikati,  which  is  said  to  connect  with 
Galombo  creek  or  Ampapa  in  Mozambique  Bay,  was  crossed,  and  on  the 
following  day  two  of  its  affluents,  called  the  Maririmwe  and  Eati. 
Next  day  we  sighted  some  fine  hills  to  the  eastward,  the  last  range 
between  us  and  the  coast.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  Eradi, 
Mwaja,  and  Nipoogo,  all  between  2000  and  3000  feet  in  height.  In  this 
stage  we  again  crossed  the  belt  I  have  spoken  of  as  dividing  the  Low 
from  the  Upper  Makua,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  arrived  at  Earoa. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  only  amongst  the  Low  Makua  is  to  be 
seen  the  public  exhibition  of  human  skulls.  This  parade  of  killing  is 
entirely  absent  amongst  the  Lomwe.  From  the  day  I  left  Bwebwe  to  the 
day  I  arrived  at  Earoa,  I  had  not  seen  the  house  of  a  single  chief  adorned 
in  this  manner.    Here  again  they  met  my  eye,  though  only  in  small 
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numbers.     In  Maknani  the  usual  rule  that  the  highland  races  are  the 
most  savage  seems  to  be  reversed. 

From  Earoa  I  travelled  for  four  days  in  an  east -south-easterly 
direction  to  Mshilibo,  crossing  the  dry  bed  of  the  Nikutushe,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mkubure.  Upon  this  and  the  last  stage  we  experienced  great  dis- 
comfort from  the  absence  of  water,  and  on  several  occasions  travelled 
over  30  miles  without  meeting  a  drop. 

Mshilibo  was  left  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  upon  the  following 
day  the  dry  beds  of  'the  Tereni  and  Mariri,  both  tributaries  of  the 
Mkubure,  were  crossed.  On  the  eveuing  of  the  11th,  we  camped  upon 
the  ridge  which  parts  the  Mkubure  system  from  the  rivers  of  the  coast, 
and  at  midnight  commenced  a  long  and  gradual  descent  to  the  shore. 
It  was  here  that  I  witnessed  a  scene  grand  and  picturesque  in  the 
extreme — a  forest  fire  by  night.  The  embers  of  the  neglected  fire]  of 
some  encampment  had  been  carried  by  the  breeze  amongst  the  sur- 
rounding grasses  and  thick  undergrowth,  now  dry  and  withered  by  the 
burning  sun.  This  once  alight  had  rapidly  spread,  and  crossing  our 
path,  was  extending  its  ravages  on  our  right.  Looking  southward,  the 
stems  and  branches  of  every  forest  tree  and  thick  tiyining  creeper  could 
be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness,  lit  up  by  a  fire  which  ran  in  an 
nnbroken  line  for  more  than  a  mile  at  their  base.  Many  of  these  were 
clothed  with  fire,  and  taking  motion  from  the  leaping,  quivering  flame, 
seemed  literally  to  dance  against  the  lurid  sky.  Added  to  this,  the 
ctaselesB  crackling  of  burning  grasses  and  the  crash  of  falling  branch 
and  heavier  timber  raised  a  din  which  was  quite  in  conformity  with 
the  tragic  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

The  after  effects  of  such  a  fire  are  almost  as  striking,  but  in  a 
reverse  way.  A  stillness  as  of  complete  death  falls  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  very  breeze  is  imable  to  raise  a  murmur  amongst  the  few 
charred  and  unyielding  stems  that  alone  are  left  standing.  Animal 
life  of  every  shape  and  form,  unable  to  find  sustenance  from  the  barren 
ground,  has  fled.  Of  all  the  countless  forms  of  vegetable  life,  from 
which  a  tropical  forest  derives  its  chief  wealth  and  beauty,  nothing 
remains  but  leafless  branch,  lifeless  stem,  and  blackened  ash-strewn 
ground.  Through  this  our  path  of  sand  gleamed  like  a  snow-white 
thread,  and  quickly  and  in  silence  we  passed  over  it,  glad  to  escape 
from  a  scene  of  apparent  annihilation,  upon  which  our  presence  seemed 
only  to  intrude. 

At  sunrise  the  Nihegehe,  which  flows  into  Fernando  Veloso  Bay,  was 
crossed,  and  later  on,  on  the  same  day,  the  Mukato,  which,  joining  first 
the  Sinyudi,  discharges  itself  in  Conducia  Bay.  During  these  last  two 
days  I  made  a  hard  push  to  try  and  catch  the  homeward  mail,  and 
walked  63  miles,  not  a  bad  "  finish,"  I  think,  when  the  heat  of  a  Mozam- 
bique November  sun  is  considered. 

At  noon  of  Sunday  the  13th  we  sighted  the  palms  of  Moosuril,  a 
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joyful  sight  to  my  Mozambique  boys,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  sea 
for  three  months,  and  most  of  whom  had  never  before  lost  sight  of  it  for 
as  many  days.  To  my  great  pleasure  I  met  at  Moosuril  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  Visconde  de  Pa90  e  d'Arcos,  by  whom  I  was  most 
kindly  received,  given  food  and  drink,  in  both  of  which  I  was  greatly  in 
need,  and  provided  with  a  boat,  without  further  trouble  or  delay,  for 
conveyance  to  Mozambique. 

I  may  be  expected  to  say  something  of  the  prospects  of  trade  in 
Makuani.  There  can  be  no  doubt  there  is  here  a  populous  country  oom- 
paratively  untouched  by  the  trader.  To  illustrate  this  I  need  only  say 
that  I  met  many  parties  of  Makua  proceeding  to  the  coast  from  districts 
as  far  inland  as  Mohemela,  a  distance  of  over  250  miles,  each  man 
carrying  a  small  bag,  containing  generally  rice  and  sometimes  a  little 
indiarubber,  with  which  to  purchase  a  few  yards  of  calico  and  perhaps  a 
coloured  cloth  for  his  favourite  wife,  these  articles  being  unobtainable  in 
his  country.  Imagine  a  Highlander  crossing  the  border  and  walking  to 
London  annually  to  purchase  his  winter's  kilt,  and  you  have  an  example 
of  scarcity  similar  to  this.  Those  Arabs  and  coast  natives  that  do  the 
work  of  traders  usually  deal  directly  with  the  chiefs,  and  the  mass  can 
only  obtain  their  supplies  in  this  manner.  The  profits  made  by  these 
traders  must  be  considerable,  as  I  found  calico  realising  at  Namiirola 
twenty  times  its  value  in  indiarubber  at  the  Mozambique  quoted  price. 

On  the  other  hand  the  products  of  the  country,  in  its  present  un- 
worked  state,  are  few.  Ivory,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  is  by  no  means 
abundant,  and  year  by  year  is  getting  rarer,  and  I  am  told  that  which 
brings  the  greatest  profit  is  yet  the  slave,  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
this  trade  on  the  coast  having  considerably  enhanced  his  value. 

Iron  there  appears  to  be  in  plenty,  but  I  am  unable  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  prospects  of  success  that  a  working  of  it  would  offer. 

The  collection  of  indiarubber  might  no  doubt  be  greatly  extended, 
but  I  know  nothing  else  that,  worked  by  the  natives,  would  repay  the 
cost  of  transport  with  the  present  means  of  communication. 

A  decided  obstacle  to  successful  trading  in  the  country  will  be  found 
to  be  the  number,  independence,  and  rapacity  of  the  Makua  chiefs.  All 
traders  have  to  pay  a  proportion  of  their  stock  to  the  chief,  according  to 
the  amount  of  trade  they  do  in  his  district. 

The  European  trader  will  find  that  he  himself  is  an  excisable  article, 
subject  to  heavy  duty.  My  guides  always  carefully  explained  that  I  was 
no  trader,  that  I  sought  no  profit  in  their  country,  and  asked  only  per- 
mission to  pass ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  heavy  in  transitu  duty  was  always 
demanded.  The  tribute  payable  by  a  white  for  the  privilege  of  trading 
in  the  country  would  be  much  heavier. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  I  were  to  say  nothing  of  the 
journey  of  the  intrepid  Portuguese  traveller  Silva  Porto  to  this  coast  in 
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1853  and  1854.  I  have  not  seen  the  record  of  his  jonmey,  which  X 
believe  is  only  preserved  to  us  in  the  writings  of  some  Jesuit  fathers,  but 
in  a  map  by  Dr.  Petermann  I  see  Silva  Porto's  track  is  marked  between 
two  lakes  situated  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Lurio,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  heart  of  Makuani.  I  made  careful  and  constant  inquiries  with 
respect  to  these  lakes,  and  was  everywhere  assured  that  no  such  existed 
in  the  Makua  country,  or  upon  any  tributary  of  tho  Lurio.  The  only 
lake  that  I  can  hear  of  is  that  of  Kilwa,  in  the  Ajawa  country,  which, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  reported  to  be  the  source  of  the  Liendi.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  between  these 
lakes.  This  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  native  statement  that 
the  Lake  Eilwa  is  situated  in  a  district  called  Muongoje,  which  name  I 
find  upon  the  shore  of  the  easternmost  lake  in  Petermann's  map.  Also 
I  could,  at  no  place  I  visited,  discover  any  tradition  of  the  passing  of  a 
white  man  through  the  interior  of  the  Makua  country,  and  1  nearly 
reached  its  western  limits. 

I  have  added  to  the  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  the  native 
names  of  places  visited  by  me  upon  the  coast  between  Ibo  and  Angoche ; 
and  have  put  in  some  few  additions  to  the  existing  charts,  all  of  which 
are  marked  in  red.  The  great  advantage  of  the  native  names  over  those 
given  by  Europeans,  is  I  think  recognised  now  by  all  surveyors,  and 
the  practice  of  collecting  them  has  been  followed  out  by  the  later 
English  surveyors  upon  this  coast. 

I  also  append  a  short  table  of  Makua  and  Lomwe  words  in  order 
to  show  the  difference  between  them;  a  difference  that  appears  part 
dialectic,  part  radical,  the  latter  I  suspect  owing  to  an  admixture  of 
Ajawa  words  that  have  naturally  come  into  use  amongst  tho  adjacent 
Lomwe.  The  spelling  and  rule  for  pronunciation  is  that  laid  down  by 
Bishop  Steere,  and  generally  adopted  in  later  works  on  East  African 
languages  of  this  family,  in  which  the  vowels  are  pronounoed  as  in 
Italian,  the  consonants  as  in  English.  The  aooent  is  as  a  rule  on  the 
penultimate,  but  where  it  is  not  so,  the  particular  syllable  is  accented. 

Shoqt  Table  of  Makua  and  Lomwe  Wobds. 


Eogltoh. 

Malcua. 

JiOmwc. 

Water 

..     Maai 

..     Mahi 

Fire.. 

..     Moro 

..     Moro 

Riiin 

..     EbQla 

..     Ebula 

Wind 

..     Epeo 

..     Etako 

Koivl 

..     Kpiro 

..     Empito,  Medalla 

River 

..     Muro 

..     OluBi 

Place 

..     Mahala 

..     Niburu 

Well 

..     Wehiine 

..     Ehime 

Head 

..     Murn 

Muru 

Arm 

..     Mono 

Mnono 

Foot 

..     Medo 

..     Medo       • 

LioQ 

..     Karamu 

..     Mwato 
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Englbh. 

Maktia. 

Loniwe. 

Leopard      

Havara 

..     Keregege 

Goat           

Eburi 

..     Eburi 

Fowl           

EkU 

..     EkU 

Nntta 

..     AnUa 

Hill 

Mwago 

..     Namwago 

House         

Emumba     . . 

..     EmU 

*'  Baraza/*  or  place  of  pub- 

Ebaru 

..     Mtego 

lic  audience 

Stone          

Malugu 

..     Matagaliwe 

Earth,  clay 

Mitaga 

..  MihaTa  (black),  Ekotokwa 
(red) 

Food           

Yolya 

..     Mrogwe 

Cold            

Uriria 

..     Nakutu 

Owking  pot 

Nkariku 

..     Eduo 

Gun 

Kaputi 

..     Mtapiko,  Mbila 

Spear          

Nivaka 

..     Mkuluba 

Knife          

Mwalo 

..     Benyago 

A  male       

MIobwana  .. 

..  Mwaluku  (before  the  age  of 
puberty),  Mtogweni  (an 
adult  male),  Oluvala  (an 
old  man) 

A  female 

Mtiana 

..     Mtiana 

Many          

Njeni 

..     Ncheni 

Few 

Vakani 

Mwananobu 

Good,  pretty 

Bere 

..     Ohapa 

Bad 

Othakala    .. 

Owarara 

To  buy        

Utuma 

Utuma 

To  sell         

Utumiha 

..     Utumiha 

To  cat         

Olya 

..     Olya 

I  want         

..     Ginkmkwela 

I  don't  want 

Hagmtnna  . . 

Ginokwela 

He  does  not  want  .. 

Gantuna 

..     Kanbkwela 

leee           

Ginkona 

..     Gibali 

I  am  coming 

Ginkroa 

..     Ginakoka 

He  bos  gone 

Oroa 

..     Okoka 

Previous  to  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  paper — 

The  Prbsideht  informed  the  Meeting  that  it  contained  an  account  of  a  jonrney 
of  three  months'  duration  inland  from  Mozambique  by  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  the 
latter  place.  They  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  O'Neill  himself,  as 
he  was  still  at  his  post,  and  the  paper  would  therefore  be  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield.  Mr.  O'Neill  had  been  an  ofiBcer  of  the  Navy,  serving  on 
board  H.M.S.  London  off  Zanzibar.  Whilst  there  he  profited  by  his  opportunities 
to  learn  the  lingua-franca  of  the  East  Ooast,  the  common  medium  of  intercourse  in 
the  country  opposite  Zanzibar  and  further  south  to  Mozambique.  Subsequently  he 
left  the  Navy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  late  Consul  of  Mozambique,  the  well- 
known  traveller  Captain  Elton,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  post.  After  his 
appointment  he  executed  several  journeys  along  the  coast  until  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  then  he  determined  on  the  longer  expedition  which  would  bo 
described  in  the  paper.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  subject  was  that 
the  vast  territory  of  Mozambique  for  the  last  200  years  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  yet  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  no  Portuguese  of  unmixed 
blood  had  eve^  been  more  than  20  miles  inland.  Mr.  O'Neill,  however,  had  travelled 
200  miles  inland  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Nyassa.    The  whole  of  his  journey  in  that 
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"ilirection  covered  500  miles.  The  country  was  practically  unknown  to  Europeans, 
and  this  was  the  first  account  that  had  been  given  of  it.  Another  interesting  circum- 
Htance  was  that  Mr.  O'Neill  performed  his  journey  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Thomson 
was  proceeding  with  his  expedition  up  the  Rovuma,  and  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Maples 
was  also  travelling  at  that  time  over  a  district  a  little  south  of  the  Rovuma. 

After  the  paper — 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  said  that  having  just  returned  from  the  region  adjoining 
that  which  Mr.  O'Neill  had  travelled  through,  he  had  listened  with  particular 
pleasure  to  his  interesting  narrative.  He  made  Mr.  O'Neill's  acquaintance  four  years 
ngo,when  that  gentleman  was  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  London  j  and  there  could 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  since  developed  for  African 
exploration  was  first  kindled  under  the  inspiration  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  who  was  so 
«<ucce8sful  in  inoculating  others  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  fact  that  three  Englishmen  should  have  been  travelling  in  the  same 
country  at  the  same  time  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's  movements,  and 
yet  not  infringing  on  each  other's  districts.  Thus,  Mr.  O'Neill  kept  to  the  south  of 
the  Upper  Mi^ua  country,  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Maples  to  the  middle  part,  and  he 
(Mr.  Thomson)  along  the  northern  boundary  up  the  river  Rovuma  and  the  Lujende. 
From  the  reports  of  those  travellers,  together  with  the  accounts  given  by  Bishop 
Steere  and  Yon  der  Decken  further  north,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  same  natural 
features  extended  from  the  Rufigi  to  the  Zambesi,  viz.  a  slightly  undulating  aud 
irregular  country,  at  one  time  spreading  out  in  a  great  plain,  at  another  forming 
a  narrow  valley ;  while  small  ridges  of  hills  and  isolated  picturesque  peaks  diversified 
the  scenery.  Geologically  the  country  consisted  of  metamorphic  schists,  gneiss, 
aud  granite.  The  schists  had  been  worn  away  and  washed  down,  forming  the 
plains  in  the  valleys ;  while  the  bosses  of  hard,  compact  rock  had  remained  as 
the  ridges  of  hills  and  isolated  peaks.  Of  course  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Mr.  O'Neill's  journey  was  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  range  in  Makua,  and 
the  strange  peak  Namuli.  That  range  evidently  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
central  plateau ;  and  as  to  the  peak  Namuli,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  snow-clad,  because  Mr.  Maples  obtained  his  information  about  it  from  sources 
quite  independent  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  the  reports  of  the  two  travellers  were  exactly 
identicaL  (Considering  its  position,  it  must  be  over  16,000  feet  high  to  be  snow- 
clad.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  to  be  volcanic ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
form  another  link  in  the  chain  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Cape,  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  volcanic  deposits  in  Abyssinia,  at  Kilimanjaro,  and  the  enormous 
series  of  tufas  and  lavas  which  he  (Mr.  Thomson)  discovered  round  the  north 
end  of  Nyassa.  That  line  of  volcanoes  coincided  with  the  line  of  weakness  and 
dislocation  along  which  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  had  been  upheaved.  The 
areas  of  depression,  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  were  also  approximately  parallel  to 
the  line  of  dislocation.  With  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  Makua,  there  appeared 
to  be  considerable  differences  in  the  various  sections  of  the  tribes.  Mr.  O'Neill 
described  the  tribal  mark  as  a  crescent-formed  gash  on  the  forehead,  with  a  gash  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth.  The  peculiar  mark  of  those  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Thomson) 
came  in  contact  was  a  horseshoe-shaped  mark  in  relief  over  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  and  not  at  all  in  the  form  of  a  gash,  while  he  had  never  observed  the  lateral 
gashes  near  the  mouth.  He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  O'Neill  had  referred  to  the 
use  of  that  peculiar  ornament  in  the  upper  lip  kno\vn  as  the  peltU,  Near  the 
Lujende,  the  women  wore  such  an  ornament,  causing  the  lips  to  stick  out  like  a 
duck's  bill  straight  from  the  mouth,  and  giving  a  most  hideous  aspect  to  the  face. 
With  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  Makua  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  if  such  was 
the  case  it  was  very  evident  that  they  differed  from  almost  all  the  other  tribes  of 
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Eastern  Africa,  whose  ideas  of  a  future  life  were  connected  with  material  things,  and 
could  hardly  be  called  spiritual.  After  death  a  person  was  supposed  to  feel  pain, 
hunger,  disease,  just  the  same  as  before ;  he  only  took  a  new  material  existence, 
which  differed  from  the  present  in  that,  like  the  wind,  it  could  not  be  seen,  though 
it  was  known  to  exist.  They  had  not  as  yet  grasped  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit.  With 
regard  to  their  ideas  of  a  God,  they  admitted  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Being ;  but 
they  attached  no  special  attributes  to  it,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  it.  If 
anything,  they  considered  that  His  influences  were  entirely  evil.  He  had  been  much 
amused  with  the  story  of  the  eye-glass.  It  might  appear  very  absurd  to  people  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  savages,  but  those  who  had  been  amongst  them  and  mixed 
with  them  knew  that  such  things  frequently  had  a  very  extraordinary  influence 
upon  them.  He  himself  had  found  that  by  judiciously  manipulating  an  artificial 
tooth  he  could  produce  astonishing  results.  He  was  looked  upon  as  some  sort  of  an 
astrologer  directing  the  stars  when  he  was  seen  to  use  the  sextant ;  but  the  most 
powerful  instrument  was  the  photographic  camera.  He  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  to  stand  still  for  their  portraits.  They  would  stand  altogether  for  a 
time,  but  the  moment  he  put  the  cloth  over  his  head  they  fled,  and  all  bribes  and 
entreaties  were  in  vain.  When  he  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
to  them,  he  found  that  he  only  made  matters  worse ;  for  several  of  them,  from  his 
explanation,  got  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  take  some  essence  of  life  out  of  them, 
BO  that  he  might  afterwards  be  able  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  them.  By  leaving  a 
camera  standing  alone  he  had  kept  a  whole  village  totally  deserted  for  a  day.  The 
natives  would  not  approach  it  at  alL  The  Portuguese  spirit  of  research,  until 
perhaps  the  quite  recent  revival,  showed  a  surprising  decline.  When  they  were 
imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  enormous  riches  and  great  kingdoms 
inland,  they  were  unceasing  in  their  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  interior,  produdng 
that  very  accurate  idea  of  the  geography  of  Inner  Africa  which  was  delineated  in 
the  maps  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Since  then,  instead  of  advancing, 
they  had  retrograded,  and  now  it  had  been  reserved  for  an  enterprising  Englishman 
to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  this  peculiar  peak,  Namuli. 

The  Fbesident  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  i)aper  and  to 
Mr.  Thomson  for  his  interesting  address,  said  they  owed  the  presence  of  the  latter 
gentleman  at  the  meeting  that  evening  to  his  own  short-sightedness  in  not  fore- 
seeing that  his  honest  and  truthful  rejwrt  about  the  prospects  of  coal  up  the  river 
Rovuma  would  be  unfavourably  received  by  a  semi-barbarous  sovereign.  Instead  of 
prophesying  smooth  things  about  the  prospects  of  exj)ected  wealth,  Mr.  Thomson 
informed  the  Sultan  that  that  which  was  stated  to  be  coal  was  nothing  but  a  sort 
of  bituminous  shale  of  no  value  at  all.  lliose  who  knew  something  about  Eastern 
politics  predicted  that  he  would  not  long  remain  in  favour  with  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  and  the  result  proved  that  they  were  correct.  However,  they  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him,  and  it  was  not  improbable  that  they  would  ere  long 
hear  of  Mr.  Thomson's  being  engaged  in  works  of  still  wider  research  than  those 
which  he  had  already  accomplished.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  hear  that  a  man  of 
such  enterprise  and  evident  powers  of  observation  as  Mr.  O'Neill  was  still  occupied 
with  the  exploration  of  that  unknown  country.  Part  of  the  business  of  the  Council 
of  the  Geographical  Society  that  day  was  to  vote  a  number  of  instruments  for  his 
use,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  more  accurate  observations  in  the  future  than 
he  had  been  able  to  in  the  past.  In  doing  so  they  not  only  assisted  a  very  enter- 
prising traveller,  but  also  a  very  economical  one;  because  Mr.  O'Neill  appeared  to  have 
this  point  of  resemblance  to  Mr.  Thomson,  that  he  contrived  to  make  very  important 
investigations  on  very  economical  principles — a  great  contrast  to  some  explorers. 
He  was  informed  that  Mr.  O'Neill's  journey  of  three  months'  duration,  which  had 
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jast  been  described,  cost  only  some  200/. ;  therefore  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  district  might  fairly  be  expected  from  him  at  the  smallest 
possible  outlay.  It  was  satisfactory  to  them  that  this  region,  which  had  long  been 
nominally  possessed  by  a  European  race,  had  been  opened  up  by  an  Englishman,  aud 
that  three  concurrent  attempts  to  make  known  the  district  had  been  conducted  by 
our  countrymen,  and  by  men  who  had  never  sullied  the  career  of  honourable  enter- 
prise by  one  harsh  act  or  one  deed  of  which  their  countrymen  need  be  ashamed. 
The  acts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  0*Neill,  Mr.  Maples,  and  Mr.  Thomson  were  likely  to 
add  to  the  honour  and  credit  which  the  English  name  enjoyed  along  the  whole  of 
that  coast. 

The  New  Busso-Peraian  Frontier  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
An  important  Parliamentary  Paper  (Central  Asia,  No.  1,  1882)  haa 
just  been  published,  containing  despatches  from  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mr.  Bonald  P. 
Thomson,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Teheran,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  railway  and  the  Treaty  defining  the  Kusso-Persian 
boundary  line  which  was  signed  at  Teheran  on  December  21st,  1881. 
These  documents  contain  matters  of  much  geographical  interest. 

After  the  annexation  to  Hussia  of  the  Tekke  Oasis,  a  precise  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontier  in  Khorassan  was  considered  to  bo  necessar}%  and 
M.  Ivan  Zinovief,  Eussian  Minister  at  Teheran,  was  directed  last  autumn 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  Persian  Government  on  the  subject.  The 
Bussians  having  somewhat  moderated  their  pretensions  in  the  course  of 
these  negotiations,  a  Treaty,  defining  the  Akhal-Khorassan  boundary, 
was  signed  as  stated  above. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  the  frontier-line  is  fixed  as 
follows: — "Beginning  at  the  Hasan  Kuli  Gulf,  the  course  of  the 
river  Atrek  sei-ves  as  the  frontier  as  far  as  Chat.  From  Chat  the 
frontier-line  follows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  the  ridges  of  the 
Songou  Dagh  and  Sagirim  ranges,  thence  extending  northward  to  the 
Chandir  river,  reaching  the  bed  of  that  river  at  Chakan  Kala.  From 
Chakan  Kala  it  nms  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  ridge  of  the 
mountains  dividing  the  Chandir  and  Sumbar  valleys,  and  extends  along 
the  ridge  of  these  mountains  in  an  easterly  direction,  descending  to  the 
bed  of  the  Sumbar  at  the  spot  where  the  Ak-Agayan  stream  falls  into  it. 
From  this  point  eastward  the  bed  of  the  Sumbar  marks  the  frontier  as 
far  as  the  ruins  of  Meshjed  Dameneh.  Thence  the  road  to  Durrun  [?] 
forms  the  frontier-lino  as  far  as  the  ridge  of  the  Kopet  Dagh,  along  the 
ridge  of  which  the  frontier  extends  south-eastward,  but  before  reaching 
the  upper  part  of  the  Gcrmab  Pass,  turns  to  the  south  among  the 
mountain  heights  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Sumbar  from  the  source  of 
the  Germab.  Thence  taking  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the 
summits  of  the  Misino  and  Chubest  mountains,  it  reaches  the  road 
from  Germab  to  Babat,  passing  at  a  distance  of  one  verst  to  the  north 
of  the  latter  spot.     From  this  point  the  fi-ontier-line  runs  along  the 
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ridge  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Dalang  [?]  mountain, 
whence,  passing  on  the  northern  side  of  the  village  of  Ehairahad,  it 
extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Geok 
Keital  [Kaytal  ?].  From  the  boundaries  of  Geok  Keital  the  frontier-line 
crosses  to  the  gorge  of  the  river  Firuz^,  intersecting  that  gorge  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  village  of  Firuz^.  Thence  the  frontier-line  takes  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  summits  of  the  mountain  range,  bounding 
on  the  south  the  valley,  through  which  the  road  from  Askabad  to  Firuze 
passes,  and  runs  along  the  crest  of  these  mountains  to  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  range.  From  here  the  frontier-line  crosses  over  to  the 
northernmost  summit  of  the  Aselm  range,  passing  along  its  ridge  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  then  skirting  round  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Eeltechina,  it  runs  to  the  point  where  the  Ziri  Kou  and  Kizil 
Dagh  mountains  join,  extending  thence  south-eastward  along  the 
summits  of  the  Ziri  Kou  range  until  it  issues  into  the  valley  of  the 
Baba  Durmaz  stream.  It  then  takes  a  northerly  direction,  and  reaches 
the  oasis  at  the  road  from  Gavars  to  Lutfabad,  leaving  the  fortress  of 
Baba  Durmaz  to  the  east." 

We  give  on  the  opposite  page  an  engraving  on  a  reduced  scale  of  the 
map  of  the  new  frontier,  furnished  by  the  Kussian  Minister  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Persian  negotiators,  and  reproduced  in  the  Parliamentary 
Paper.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  trace  with  even  approximate 
accuracy  the  line  of  the  new  frontier  on  the  latest  and  best  map  of  the 
region,  viz.  that  of  Colonel  Stewart,  published  in  the  *  Proceedings ' 
U.  G.  S.  for  last  September.  This  arises  partly  from  the  very  different 
position  given  to  Askabad  and  its  neighbourhood,  viz.  30  miles  further 
north  than  it  is  on  Colonel  Stewart's  map,  and  partly  from  the  absence 
of  hill-shading  and  the  many  evident  inaccuracies  in  the  names  of 
places.  For  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  boundary,  as  a  question  of 
geography,  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  survey  which  is  contemplated 
by  the  second  article,  in  which  it  *  is  provided  that  special  com- 
missioners shall  be  appointed  with  a  view  of  accurately  tracing  on  the 
spot  the  frontier-line,  and  of  erecting  proper  boundary-marks.  It  is 
added  that  the  Nasseer-el-Dowleh  will  represent  Persia  in  this  matter. 

By  the  third  article  it  is  provided  that  **  whereas,  the  forts  of  Giamab 
[Germab]  and  Kulkulab  [Rilkilab],  situated  in  the  gorge  through  which 
the  stream  watering  the  soil  of  the  Trans-Caspian  province  passes,  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  line  which,  in  virtue  of  Article  I.  of  the  Convention,  is  to 
serve  as  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Shah  engage  to  evacuate 
the  said  forts  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Convention,  but  shall  have  the  light 
during  the  said  period  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  Giamab  and  Kulkulab 
to  within  the  Persian  frontier,  and  to  establish  them  there.  On  its  part, 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  engage  not  to  erect 
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fortifications  in  these  said  localities  nor  to  establish  any  Turkoman 
families  therein." 

The  fourth  article  states  that  "whereas,  the  sources  of  the  river 
Firuze,  as  well  as  of  other  streams  watering  the  soil  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  province  contiguous  to  the  Persian  frontier  lie  within  the 
Persian  territory,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Shah  engage,  on 
no  account  whatever,  to  permit  the  establishment  of  fresh  settlements 
along  the  course  of  the  said  streams  and  rivulets  from  their  sources  to 
the  point  where  they  leave  Persian  territory,  and  not  to  extend  the 
area  of  land  at  present  under  cultivation,  and  under  no  pretence  what- 
ever to  turn  off  the  water  in  larger  quantities  than  is  necessary  for 
irrigating  the  fields  now  under  cultivation  within  the  Persian  territory. 
With  a  view  to  the  immediate  observance  and  fulfilment  of  this  stipula- 
tion the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Shah  engage  to  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  agents,  and  to  subject  any  infringer 
thereof  to  severe  punishment." 

The  fifth  article  refers  to  waggon  roads,  and  it  appears  that  under 
this  it  has  been  proposed  to  Persia  to  construct  a  road  from  the  Akhal 
frontier  to  Euchan  and  Mash-had. 

On  the  subjec);  of  railway  construction  in  the  Bussian  Trans-Caspian 
territory,  Mr.  Consul  Michell  at  St.  Petersburg,  reported  to  Sir  E. 
Thornton  on  November  18th,  1881,  that  he  had  been  "  informed  by  a 
Bussian  officer,  who  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
Bail  way  from  Krasnovodsk  to  Kizil- Arvat,  that  a  careful  survey  of  the 
line  of  country  by  a  staff  of  engineers  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Uskovitch,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  that  line  from  the  latter 
point  to  Askabad,  had  been  completed.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
contemplated  prolongation  of  the  railway,  extending  as  it  does  over  a 
distance  of  220  versts  (equal  to  about  146  miles),  is  said  to  present 
no  great  physical  obstacles ;  the  only  difficulties  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  encountered  during  the  completion  and  maintenance  of  the  line 
will  be  those  proceeding  from  swollen  mountain  torrents,  bringing  down 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  considerable  body  of  water." 

The  most  interesting  information,  however,  on  the  subject  of  the 
railway  question,  which  is  likely  to  assume  great  importance  in  the 
future,  is  furnished  by  an  article  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  of  February  15th 
on  a  paper  read  before  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg by  M.  Lessar,  a  Government  engineer,  on  the  country  recently 
traversed  by  him  between  Askabad  and  Sarakhs.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  article : — 

As  is  well  known,  the  railway  was  completed  to  Kizil-Arvat  in  the 
month  of  September  (1881),  and,  although  the  question  of  extending  it 
beyond  that  point  through  the  oasis  had  not  yet  been  finally  settled,  it 
was  nevertheless  decided  to  make  surveys  of  the  country  in  the  direction 
of  Askabad,  and  beyond  to  Sarakhs.     Of  special  interest  was  that  part 
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of  the  country  that  lies  between  the  above  two  points  (about  180 
miles),  and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Akhal  Tekke  territory  and 
along  the  Atok  as  far  as  Merv.  The  present  tranquil  state  of  .the  region 
greatly  facilitated  surveying  operations,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  attended  with  considerable  risk. — M.  Lessar 
was  escorted  by  one  officer  and  twenty-one  Cossacks,  while  the  manual 
labour  of  levelling  was  performed  by  nine  Russian  workmen  and  two 
overseers  engaged  for  the  purpose;  the  guide  of  the  party  was  Ana- 
Greldy-Sirdar,  formerly  a  robber  chief,  and  the  terror  of  the  Persians  and 
all  caravans ;  the  interpreters  were  a  Kurd  and  a  Kazan  Tartar. 

The  work  of  surveying  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
line  of  route  passes  through  the  following  principal  settlements :— Annair, 
Giaurs,  Baba-Burmaz,  Lutfabad,  Eaakha,  Hojamed,  Dushan,  Chardei, 
and  Sarakhs.  The  whole  of  this  road  trends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,^  and  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Eopet-Dagh  and  Eelat 
Mountains,  and  along  an  almost  entirely  flat  country.  It  is  only  between 
Askabad  and  Annair  that  sandy  hillocks  of  small  elevation  are  encoun- 
tered, and  then  these  only  extend  for  a  distance  of  600  yards.  Between 
Annair  and  Giaurs  the  road  extends  along  a  very  sloping  declivity,  and 
apparently  it  is  only  here,  in  M.  Lessar*s  opinion,  that  embankments 
and  earthworks  for  the  railway  would  be  found  necessary.  Annair  is 
the  only  settlement  in  which  traces  of  buildings  with  any  pretensions 
to  art  are  encountered ;  these  consist  of  ruins  on  a  large  scale  of  a 
mosque,  the  walls,  foundations,  and  minaret  of  which  are  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation ;  the  building  is  faced  with  glazed  tiles  of  elegant  design, 
which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

While  pursuing  his  journey,  M.  Lessar  met  with  Tekke  caravans 
returning  from  Merv  to  the  Akhal  country,  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  do  by  the  persuasions  of  Tykma  Sirdar,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  of  water  and  available  land  for  settlement  in 
the  Merv  oasis.  These  Tekkes,  as  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
passed  through,  did  not  molest  the  Russian  party;  on  the  contrary, 
they  gave  M.  Lessar  and  his  escort  a  friendly  reception,  and  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  recent  campaign.  Discontent  was 
only  evinced  by  the  rulers  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  who,  since  the 
conquest  of  the  Akhal  Tekke  oasis,  are  no  longer  able  to  play  the  part 
of  protectors  of  the  northern  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  consequently  find 
their  functions'  at  an  end. 

Commencing  from  Baba-Durmaz,  the  road  in  some  parts  runs 
through  localities  overgrown  with  bushes;  ruined  forts  and  watch- 
towers,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  refuges  against  marauding 
parties,  as  also  large  artificial  mounds,  are  frequently  met  with.     The 

*  The  direction  of  the  route  from  Kaukba  to  Sarakhs,  entered  on  the  map,  from 
inqnirieB  made  on  the  spot,  as  running  from  west  to  east,  retdly  deflects  to  the  south- 
east; by  point  of  oomposs  the  direction  is  55°  8outh-ca«»t. 
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opinion  expressed  by  Yamb^ry  tliat  these  mounds  mark  the  burjing- 
plaoes  of  celebrated  warriors  and  sirdars  is  not  confirmed  by  the  natives. 
The  latter  point  out  special  tombs  of  this  description,  and  say  that  the 
mounds  were  raised  in  remote  times  by  an  unknown  race.  M.  Lessar 
states  that  the  mounds  are  42  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  more,  of 
circular  shape,  and  occasionally  of  elliptical  form  ;  they  are  also  seen  of 
a  confused  style  of  structure,  having  at  times  a  diameter  of  300  feet, 
and  resembling  in  appearance  the  artificial  mounds  scattered  over  the 
central  parts  of  North  America.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these  mounds 
were  raised  by  a  race  that  populated  Central  Asia  before  it  was  occupied 
by  its  present  inhabitants. 

Beferring  to  the  trade  of  the  Atok,  M.  Lessar  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  bazaar  of  Lutfabad,  which,  he  says,  is  considered  the 
most  important  one  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Besides  provisions  and 
fodder,  all  the  shops  contain  raisins,  nuts,  sweets,  rice,  sugar,  tea  of 
inferior  quality,  and  writing  paper  of  Bussian  manufacture.  As  regards 
contents,  one  shop  closely  resembles  all  the  others.  Along  the  walls  are 
hung  in  small  bags  hair  and  finger-nail  dye,  drugs,  amulets  for  man 
and  horse,  and  also  small  miscellaneous  wares,  such  as  looking-glasses, 
phials,  apparently  of  Persian  manufacture,  &c. 

Nearly  the  whole  extent  of  country  surveyed  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  game,  such  as  wild  boar,  pheasants,  &c.  Settlements 
occur  frequently  along  the  road,  where  they  sometimes  extend  in  triple 
line;  the  most  considerable  being  that  of  Kaakh,  which  consists  of 
600  habitations.  The  inhabitants  are  Aliel6  Turkomans,  who  fled  from 
Khiva  after  the  occupation  of  that  khanate  by  the  Russian  troops. 
Generally  speaking,  the  population  is  a  mixed  one,  and  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  In  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  water  and  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  land  in  Merv,  the  Tekkes  have  been  obliged  to  settle  along 
the  streams  of  the  Atok,  which  take  their  ri^e  in  the  AUah-Akber 
Mountains.  In  some  places  the  Persians  attempt  to  levy  taxes,  and  the 
Tekkes,  in  return,  have  recourse  to  pillage.  The  claim  of  Persia  to  the 
Atok  is,  according  to  M.  Lessar's  view,  a  very  doubtful  one. 

The  food  of  the  Tekkes  consists  of  well-prepared  pillaus  and  of 
game;  also  of  fermented  camels'  milk,  melons,  and  water-melons. 
They  use  their  fingers  in  conveying  food  to  their  mouths,  but  guests  are 
provided  with  spoons.  The  unfavourable  accounts  given  by  Vambery  and 
O'Donovan  of  the  diet  of  the  natives  are  thus  not  in  accordance  with  facts. 

Between  Hojamed  and  Dushak  the  soil  is  much  burrowed  by  porcu- 
pines, and  large  ant-hills  abound.  Half-way  between  Chardei  and 
Sarakhs  the  route  is  intersected  by  the  road  that  leads  from  Merv  to 
Mash-had.  In  this  part  of  the  country  high  mounds  of  sandy  argillaceous 
formation  are  frequently  met  with,  and  tall  bushes  cover  the  country. 
Sarakhs  is  a  large  Persian  fortress,  and  is  occupied  by  a  battalion  of 
infantry  (about  700  men),  with  six  old  guns  in  very  bad  condition. 
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The  fortifications  are  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
owing  to  the  fields  and  gardens  being  situated  within  its  walls.  The 
Sarakhs-daria,  which  rises  in  the  Paropamisus,  is  generally  dry  all  the 
3'ear  round ;  the  place,  therefore,  is  dependent  for  its  water-supply  on 
wells  and  a  canal  from  the  river  Tejend.  The  levels  taken  both  for  the 
railway  already  constructed  and  through  the  countiy  above  described, 
show  that  there  is  no  elevation  of  the  land  from  the  Caspian.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uidin  the  country  is  even  12  feet  lower  in  level  than 
the  Caspian.  There  is  also  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  whole  of 
this  locality  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river. — Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  country  traversed  by  him,  M.  Lessar  is  of  opinion  that  if  levels 
were  taken  of  the  country  between  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  many  localities 
would  be  found  in  the  Trans-Caspian  desert  (which  formed  in  ancient 
times  the  bed  of  a  sea)  of  lower  level  than  that  of  the  Caspian.  This 
supposition  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Murghab  and  Tejend 
did  not  flow  into  the  ancient  Oxns,  but,  like  that  river,  into  the  Caspian, 
t]ie  shores  of  which  were  then  in  close  proximity  to  these  rivers. 

On  the  termination  of  his  mission,  M.  Lessar  returned  to  Askabad 
by  way  of  Mash-had  and  Mahomadabad. 


Lieutenant  KalUin^s  Journey  across  the  Turkouian  Desert  from 
.    Geok'tepeh  to  the  Khivan  Oasis* 

Tub  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  following  narrative  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  includes  a  detailed  description  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  old  channel 
or  southern  arm  of  the  Oxus,  of  which  so  interesting  an  account  was 
given  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  the  'Proceedings*  of  the  Society  for 
1876  (vol.  XX.  p.  176).  The  route  followed  by  the  author,  Lieutenant 
Ealitin,  leads  from  the  Akhal  Tekkeh  oasis  at  Geok-tepeh  to  Khiva, 
past  the  ruins  of  Zmukshir  via  Mamet-diar,  Derbent,  Sheikh,  Laila, 
Eizil-cha-kuynss,  and  Chagil  wells.  The  time  occupied  in  the  journey 
was  from  the  7th  to  the  19th  February,  1881.  From  Eunia-Geok-tepeh 
the  road  lay  across  fields,  winding  between  sloping  sand-hillocks  covered 
with  a  prickly  kind  of  bush,  and  passing  occasionally  over  small  irri- 
gating dykes  constnicted  to  collect  the  little  water  there  is  in  this 
almost  rainless  region.  After  about  two  miles  the  fields  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  road  led  through  hillocky  ground  ascending  and  descending 
mounds  of  sand.  The  only  vegetation  in  these  arid  tracts  is  saksaiU  and 
a  bush-like  plant  called  by  the  Kirghiz  djuzghun.  In  the  midst  of  a 
clay  flat  or  iakir  are  the  wells  of  Mergen,  distant  about  25  miles  from 
Geok-tepeh.  There  are  four  of  these  66  feet  deep,  with  from  two 
to  three  feet  of  bitter  saline  water,  drunk  only  by  thirsty  animals,  but 
*  Translated  from  tho  Isvcstiyi  (Bulletin)  of  the  RussiiiD  Geograpliical  Society, 
voL  xrii.  port  4  (1881). 
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unfit  for  man.  More  hillocks  of  drift  sand  overgrown  with  two  species  of 
saksaul^  and  an  occasional  clnmp  of  dry  feather-grass,  have  to  be  passed 
before  arriving  at  Katti-got,  where  the  water  is  bad.  At  Ilek-salesh, 
however,  on  a  wide  expanse  of  level  ground  nnder  lofty  overhanging 
sandhills,  visible  10  miles  off  from  the  direction  of  Mergen,  there  are 
five  wells  containing  water,  which,  though  brackish  and  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  is  fit  to  drink  and  make  tea  of.  These  wells  are  lined  with 
saksaul  wood. 

From  Ilek-salesh  the  road  lay  through  deep  drift  sands,  with 
frequent  ascents  and  descents,  difficult  for  camels  as  well  as  horses,  and 
hardly  discernible  except  where  the  ground  was  hard  clay,  amid  sand- 
hillocks  of  every  conceivable  size  and  shape.  Fuel,  however,  was 
abundant. 

At  a  large  reddish  clay  fiat  are  the  three  wells  of  Utik,  84  feet  deep, 
but  only  fit  for  watering  camels,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of 
Djakin.  Between  XJtik  and  Mamet-diar  the  country  changes,  the  sand 
is  firmer  and  is  knit  together  by  bushes.  Mamet-diar  is  a  broad  level 
expanse  with  a  burial-place,  and  four  wells  70  feet  deep,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  slightly  brackish  but  drinkable  water,  surrounded 
by  steep  hills  of  bright  yellow  sand.  Here  the  road  bifurcates, 
one  branch,  that  followed  by  Lieutenant  Kalitin's  expedition,  leading 
to  the  north-west,  another  going  almost  due  north-east  to  Eizil-sakal 
and  Mura-chuli,  but  this  has  been  apparently  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  enormous  distances  between  the  wells.  From 
IlekHsalesh  to  Mamet-diar  the  distance  cannot  be  less  than  26  miles, 
making  altogether  74  miles  from  Kunia-Geok-tepeh.  The  wells  of 
Karadji,  which  come  next,  are  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
on  a  level  with  it ;  their  water  is  saline  and  unpalatable.  From 
Mamet-diar  to  this  point  the  road  crosses  high  parallel  ridges  with 
easy  gradients  on  both  sides  covered  with  loose  sand,  and  is  m'^rked 
by  occasional  heaps  of  dry  saksaul  and  bones  of  animals.  The  guides 
say  that  five  miles  to  the  left  are  the  two  brackish  wells  of  Suyun-uyu. 

After  this,  difficulties  increase,  owing  to  the  great  depth  and  loose- 
ness of  the  sand  and  the  steep  gradients.  Horses  sink  knee-deep  in 
this  yielding  soil,  and  the  bones  of  those  that  have  perished  strew  the 
surface,  especially  near  the  summits.  Were  it  not  for  occasional  hard 
clay  flats,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  proceed.  Farther  on  the 
ground  is  more  level,  and  as  the  road  approaches  Dcrbent  the  tomb  of  a 
saint,  with  remains  of  brick  buildings,  are  to  be  seen.  Four  wells  here 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  clay  flat;  they  are  84  feet  deep,  and  when 
cleaned  out  the  water  reaches  up  to  a  man's  waist,  and  is  remarkably 
clear  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  The  distance  from  Mamet-diar  to  Derbent 
is  50  miles,  and  there  is  plenty  of  stunted  arborescent  vegetation, 
djuzghun  and  feather-grass,  to  sei-ve  for  fuel. 

From  Derbent  wells  to  Khiva  there  are  three  routes  : — 1,  due  north- 
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east,  passing  the  wells  of  Eizil-takir;  2,  more  east,  viaDamla ;  and  3, 
north-west  to  Sheikh.     The  last  was  that  followed  by  the  author. 

About  six  miles  from  Derbent  are  three  or  four  negleoted  wells 
known  as  Eara-astchi.  The  country  consists  of  deep  valleys  crossed  by 
ridges,  which  the  road  ascends,  descending  through  deep  drift  sands,  in 
several  places  entirely  bare.  The  vegetation  was  much  as  before,  and 
forage  was  scarce.  The  sandhills  beyond  Derbent  vB,Ty  in  height  from 
200  to  350  feet;  on  their  highest  points  are  piled  heaps  of  saksauL 
Next  come  the  wells  of  Tanderli,  said  to  have  once  contained  sweet 
water,  but  now  choked  up,  as  are  those  beyond  of  Usta-turda.  From  the 
last-mentioned  the  road  rises  perceptibly,  now  hidden  in  the  hollows 
between  the  ridges,  now  seen  on  their  summits,  and  about  five  miles  before 
reaching  the  Sheikh  wells  passes  through  frequent  patches  of  level  clay ; 
it  then  takes  a  downward  direction  and  becomes  less  uneven.  Six 
miles  to  the  right  a  row  of  high  hills  is  seen,  and  soon  after  the  takir 
or  day  flat  of  Sheikh,  also  the  burial-place  of  a  saint,  is  reached, 
with  a  dilapidated  hut  and  ten  wells.  Of  these,  however,  only  two 
oontain  water,  clear  and  sweet,  but  having  a  slight  taste  of  sulphur, 
which  has  been  obtained  here  in  quantities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
numerous  pits  dug  close  alongside.  Eight  years  ago  these  wells  are  said 
to  have  contained  enough  water  to  supply  twenty  flocks  of  sheep  of  300 
to  600  head  in  each,  and  yet  leave  enough  for  the  wants  of  a  caravan. 
Beckoning  that  each  sheep  which  has  gone  a  long  time  without  water 
will  drink  a  vedro  (2  *  7  gallons),  and  taking  the  minimum  number  in  a 
flock  at  300,  the  wells  of  Sheikh  must  formerly  have  supplied  6000 
vedroe  without  running  dry.  Four  or  five  new  wells  might  be  dug  at 
Sheikh,  which  once  marked  the  frontier  between  Khivan  and  Akhal 
Tekkeh  territory. 

A  mile  from  Sheikh  the  road  crosses  the  old  southern  channel  of  the 
Oxus,  called  the  Charjui>daria,  which  at  first  sight  looks  more  like  a 
desiccated  lake-bed,  so  much  is  it  altered  by  sand-drift.  The  channel 
is  2100  feet  wide,  the  left  bank  low,  the  right  steep  and  hilly, 
resting  on  a  solid  substratum.  After  crossing  it,  the  road  passes  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  mound,  from  the  summit  of  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  channel  describes  an'  elbow.  Five  miles  towards  Charjui 
gigantic  sandhills  margin  the  channel  on  either  side.  These  hills 
on  the  right  bank  continually  diminish  in  size,  and  at  length  sink 
into  the  surrounding  countiy.  Leaving  this  mound  and  proceeding 
half  a  mile  along  the  right  bank,  the  road  again  descends  into  the 
desiccated  river-bed,  which  it  follows  for  about  15  miles  between 
well-defined  banks,  the  left  being  low  and  the  right  hilly ;  the  width 
nowhere  exceeds  2500  feet,  and  is  never  less  than  700  to  800,  though 
narrowed  in  places  by  drift  sand,  especially  from  the  left  bank.  The 
channel  is  in  several  places  entirely  obstructed  by  enormous  piles  of 
sand,  which  have  slipped  down  from  either  side  and  met  in  the  middle. 
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forming  dams,  or  as  the  natives  call  them  hyri,  some  rising  to  a  great 
height  so  as  to  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  right  bank.  The  process 
may  be  witnessed  at  the  present  day  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  time 
when  miniature  hillocks  begin  to  link  together  the  opposite  banks. 
These  obstructions,  which  are  most  frequent  along  the  left  bank,  make 
it  appear  as  though  the  channel  wore  ended,  and  it  is  only  on  climbing 
to  the  top  and  again  descending  that  one  is  convinced  of  being  still  in 
the  former  river  channel.  The  right  bank  is  throughout  the  higher  of 
the  two,  and  assumes  all  kinds  of  curious  shapes. 

The  subsoil  is  clay,  regularly  stratified,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
in  colour,  limestone,  and  a  reddish  stone.  The  right  bank  here  and 
there  has  been  washed  by  the  streams  into  waves  of  particoloured  day, 
mostly  white  and  yellow.  The  bottom  of  the  channel  is  smooth,  bare, 
and  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  occasional  takirs,  red  clay  tracts,  and 
saline  marshes.  Here  and  there  solid  sandstone,  shingle,  and  large  white 
boulders  underlie  the  sand,  at  other  places  the  bottom  is  pebbly,  with 
coarse,  bright  sand,  and  flint.  Mica  too  is  frequently  seen,  and  the  sand  is 
mixed  with  quantities  of  minute  shells.  Large  white  flagstones  crop  out 
in  places.  There  are  deep  as  well  as  shallow  parts  of  the  channel,  and 
some  to  all  appearance  have  once  formed  rapids. 

The  road,  after  following  the  river  channel  for  15  miles,  mounts  near 
three  hills  by  a  succession  of  ascents  the  high  right  bank,  and  turns  due 
north,  leaving  the  river-bed  on  the  left.  The  native  Turkomans  call  it 
Daria-lyk,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  old  Oxus  bed  in  the  Khivan  oasis, 
and  declare  that  the  river  Amu  once  flowed  down  it  to  the  Caspian.  For 
about  three  miles  the  road  crosses  a  stony  plateau  before  again  entering 
the  drift  sands,  and  passes  a  succession  of  lake  beds,  some  of  great  depth, 
but  having  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  river  channel  we  have 
described.  This  is  a  most  diflELcult  march,  huge  ridges  of  sandhills  have 
frequently  to  be  crossed,  covered  to  their  crests  with  bare  sand-drift,  in 
which  horses  sink  up  to  their  knees  and  camels  above  their  fetlocks, 
rendering  it  impassable  in  hot  weather.  The  direction  of  the  road  is 
only  marked  in  the  hollows  and  lake-beds ;  on  the  sand-ridges  all  depends 
on  the  instinct  of  the  guide  and  his  power  of  recognising  some  indica- 
tions of  the  way,  it  may  be  a  few  branches  of  saksaul,  or  a  pile  of  bones 
of  camels,  horses,  sheep,  or  human  skeletons,  speechless  testimony  of  the 
diflELculties  to  be  encountered.  Seven  miles  before  the  wells  of  Laila  are 
reached,  the  ground  rises,  and  immediately  before  the  ells  are  three 
deep  lake  beds  close  together ;  at  the  further  side  of  the  last  of  these 
stands  a  sandhill,  and  at  its  foot  are  the  wells.  The  long  level  space 
on  which  the  three  wells  are  situate  is  800  paces  wide,  and  would  hold 
twenty  new  wells  without  draining  one  into  the  other.  At  present  one 
of  the  three  is  choked,  and  another  is  in  process  of  decay,  the  woodwork 
having  fallen  in.  The  water  here  is  brackish,  the  grass  and  bush  vegeta- 
tion growing  in  abundance.  From  Sheikh  to  Laila  the  distance  is  78  miles. 
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On  leaving  the  last-mentioned  place,  the  road  again  rises  and  passes 
through  drift  sands  interspersed  with  clay  flats.  Twenty-seven  miles 
from  Laila  more  great  sand-ridges  have  to  be  crossed,  many  of  them 
from,  700  to  800  feet  high,  with  steep  sides  and  general  north-east 
direction,  and  separated  by  lower  ridges  and  flats,  all  of  which  must  be 
overcome  by  the  traveller.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  journey 
from  Geok-tepeh  to  Kizil-cha-kuyuss.  Farther  on,  by  a  group  of  four 
hills,  the  road  improves,  becoming  more  level  as  the  clay  flats  are  more 
frequent,  and  continues  so  to  Kizil-cha-kuyuss  (red  wells),  six  in 
number,  situate  in  a  deep  hollow.  At  its  entrance  is  an  abandoned 
Russian  fort.  The  wells  now  are  neglected  and  are  fast  becoming 
covered  with  sand.  A  mile  further  the  road  joins  the  great  highway  to 
Khiva,  one  branch  taking  a  north-east  direction,  whilst  the  other  turns 
sharply  to  the  south-west  towards  Shah-Senem. 

The  longest  distance  performed  without  water  was  from  Laila  wells 
to  Fort  Zmukshir,  127  miles,  reckoning  73  miles  to  Kizil-cha,  and  87 
from  Kizil-cha  to  Chagil  wells,  also  choked,  and  from  these  17  to 
Zmukshir. 

The  distances  between  Kunia-Geok-tepeh  and  Kizil-cha-kuyuss  were 
divided  by  Lieutenant  Kalitin  as  follows  : — 

From  Kunia-CJeok-tepoh  to  Mamet-diar  wells     . .     . .  74  miles. 

„    Hamet-diar  to  Derbent 50    „ 

„    Derbent  to  Sheikh 79    „ 

„    Sheikh  to  Laila      79    „ 

„    Laila  to  Kizil-cha-kuyuss      74    „ 

356  miles.* 


According  to  the  native-Turkomans  this  road  was  fifty  years  ago  a 
well-frequented  caravan  route  between  the  Akhal  Tekkeh  oasis  and 
Khiva,  but  came  to  be  disused  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  It  is  now 
traversed  by  small  parties  or  individuals,  and  occasionally  small  flocks 
of  sheep  are  driven  along  it  for  sale  at  Khiva.  The  largest  of  the  trade 
caravans  numbers  no  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  camels  laden  with 
khalats,  hides,  iron  and  copper  utensils  and  such-like  ware  in  constant 
demand  among  the  Turkomans,  for  there  are  no  fairs  or  market-places 
in  the  Tekkeh  country,  and  all  merchandise  goes  by  this  route.  The 
Turkomans  repair  to  Khiva  for  their  supplies,  bartering  their  sheep  as 
they  formerly  did  their  Persian  captives. 

Nadir  Shah  is  said  to  have  first  laid  down  this  route,  and  had  the 

*  On  comparing  these  distances  and  Lieutenant  Kalitin*s  published  route-map  with 
Colonel  Walker's  map  of  Central  Asia  and  the  one  accompanying  Sir  H.  Bawlinson*s 
paper  on  "The  Boad  to  Morv"  (B.  G.  8.  •Proceedings,'  N.  8.  i.  224),  we  find  them 
uboot  one-third  in  ezoess ;  the  corrected  distance,  therefore,  between  Geok-tepeh  and  the 
Khifan  oasis  would  be  about  260  miles  in  a  straight  line.  By  the  windings  of  the  road, 
however,  it  might  be  considerably  more;  so  that  after  all  said,  Lieutenant  Kalitin's 
distances,  which  are  doubtless  computed  from  his  rate  of  travel,  may  not  be  far  out — ^M, 
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wells  dug  when  he  attacked  Khiva.  On  this  occaeion  he  fought  single- 
handed  with  Eazret-polvan,  and  had  to  return  home  wounded,  leaving 
his  generals  to  continue  the  siege.  This  was  the  line  of  march  taken  by 
him  with  a  small  escort,  and  this  was  also  followed  by  a  reconnoitring 
body  of  thirty-five  Tekkehs  who  fell  unawares  on  a  Bussian  outpost, 
but  were  beaten  off  with  loss.  Yomud  jigits*  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  had  an  encounter  with  the  Tekkehs,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
two  of  their  men  killed,  whose  bodies  were  seen  by  M.  Kalitin  between 
the  Derbent  and  Laila  wells. 

The  route  above  ^described  is  only  passable  in  the  early  spring  or 
in  winter  when  the  sand  is  more  compact  owing  to  damp  and  cold. 
Laila  wells  can  supply  only  40  horses  with  water  and  Sheikh  120 
besides  men.  The  road  is  particularly  bad  for  camels,  artillery,  and 
troops  of  all  kinds. 

According  to  the  natives,  there  are  two  other  roads  to  the  Ehivan 
oasis  from  Derbent  wells,  one  vi4  Damla,  the  other  by  Kizil-takir,  but 
both  of  them  are  almost  impassable  owing  to  scarcity  of  water. 

The  first  of  these  at  one  mezghil,  f  or  march,  passes  the  two  wells  of 
GvLZy  80  feet  deep,  one  of  which  is  choked,  the  other  contains  sweet 
water.  After  this  there  is  no  water  for  five  marches,  till  the  wells  of 
Damla  are  reached,  containing  very  little,  though  what  there  is  of  it  is 
available;  the  next  is  nine  marches  on,  at  the  sweet  water  lake  of 
Djenga-djan,  one  march  from  Khiva,  altogether  sixteen  marches  from 
Derbent  to  Khiva. 

The  road  vi&  Kizil-takir  is  as  follows : — five  marches  from  Derbent 
to  Kizil-takir,  two  wells  35  feet  deep  with  plenty  of  good  water.  From 
this,  twelve  marches  to  Khiva  without  water.  This  is  the  shortest  route 
between  Akhal  Tekkeh  and  Khiva,  but  is  used  only  by  predatory  bands 
of  Turkomans  who  pillage  the  frontiers  of  Khiva. 
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The  Kasai  People  and  Country. — We  glean  the  following  interesting 
details  regarding  the  redoubtable  Masai  tribe  and  their  country,  of 
East  Central  Africa,  from  a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Last,  of  Mamboia : — 
He  says :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Masai  are  a  fierce  people,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  are  as  brave  as  they  are  fierce;  that  is,  they  may  be 
fierce  enough  to  attack  a  party  they  are  sure  to  defeat,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  brave  enough  to  .i^ttack  where  there  is  a  chance  of 
being  themselves  defeated.  A  man  about  to  march  into  their  country 
should  have  some  amount  of  force,  but  in  my  opinion  the  traveller's 

*  Jigits  are  natives  employed  by  the  BoBsians  for  any  special  work  and  who  may  in 
time  become  important  auxiliaries  in  military  operations. — ^M. 

t  Mezghil,  or  march,  witbont.halt  on  heavily-laden  camels  from  10  to  17  miles. 
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strength  would  lie  more  in  his  manner  towards  and  treatment  of  tlie 
natives,  than  in  hie  guns  and  revolvers.  The  traveller  should  have 
Bome  acquaintance  with  the  Masai,  or  if  not  with  the  Kikwafi,  language ; 
thej  are  so  closely  connected  that  an  acquaintance  with  either  language 
would  suffice.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  traveller  should  he  able, 
by  speaking  the  language,  to  make  his  wishes  really  known  to  the 
natives,  I  have  generally  found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
Swahili  to  interpret  correctly,  and  this  would  be  especially  the  case 
among  the  Masai,  of  whom  tho  Swahili  are  so  much  afraid :  in  fact,  the 
Btrahili  should  not  bo  trusted  in  such  case.  I  believe  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  a  traveller  conversant  with  the  Masai  language  to 
penetrate  with  a  well-organised  caravan  from  Pangani  or  Mombasa, 
through  the  Kwafi  and  Masai  countries  to  Unyanyembe  or  to  Lake 
Banngo  and  round  the  northern  side  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  to  Uganda* 
A  traveller  of  the  right  stamp,  brave  but  not  bullying,  gentle  but  not 
cringing,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Masai  and  Swahili  languages,  would, 
I  believe,  get  through.  In  organising  his  caravan,  he  should  take  some 
few  more  men  than  he  has  loads  for,  in  order  not  to  be  hindered  when 
any  of  the  men  fall  sick, — ^Food,  however,  for  a  caravan  would  be  a 
difficult  question  in  the  Kwafi  and  Masai  countries,  as  these  people  live 
on  ox  flesh  and  milk,  and  neglect  the  cultivation  of  vegetablo  food,  so 
indispcDsable  to  Zanzibar  carriers.  The  native  Warima  and  Swahili 
cftravans  manage  in  this  way  : — At  starting  they  are  careful  not  to  make 
np  the  loads  too  heavy ;  alx)Ut  .>0  lbs.  is  the  maximum  weight.  They 
generally  start  from  Pangani,  travel  north  or  west  till  they  reach  tho 
borders  of  the  Masai  or  Wakwa6,  and  there  rest  for  a  time  in  order  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  time  it  will  take  to  cross  the  Masai  country 
to  the  point  they  wish  to  reach.  When  the  number  of  days*  journey 
is  ascertained,  they  buy  sufficient  native  flour  to  serve  for  the  time,  each 
man  carrying  his  flour,  about  20  lbs.,  on  the  top  of  his  load,  sufficient 
to  t^e  him  across  any  part  of  Masai  country  south  of  latitude  of 
Mombasa. — From  what  I  have  leai-nt,  the  end  of  tho  wet  season  is  the 
best  for  making  tho  joumey,  as  there  is  then  sufficient  water  en  route, 
I  have  gleaned  from  a  native  the  following  information  regarding  one 
of  the  routes : — 

Fmm  Pdogani         to  Bokwa*        * 10  il»y«. 

„     Bokwft  „  Imngi 8    „ 

„      Imngi  „  Umbugwo 0    „ 

„      Urobu^we      „  Utlyami         3    „ 

,,      Ufiyumi  „  Ugurui  .« ..       G    „ 

„      Ugurai           „  UnyaDganyi ..      .,  6    „ 

„     Unyivognuyi  ,»  Ututuru         ..  12    „ 

,»      UtaLuru         „  Ifsukuma      ♦ 15    „ 

**  Food   has  to  be  bought  at  any  of  the  stations  from    Pangani  to 
Unyanganyi.    If  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  determine  to  send  an 
•  Vide  Mr.  Liiafa  miip,  *  Proo.  B.  G.  8./  Match  1882. 
Ko.  IV.— April  1882.]  q 
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expedition  through  the  Masai  country  to  the  eastern  side  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  I  could  hire  men  for  it  in  the  Luhiga  valley  of  Nguru. — There 
is  another  road  from  Bokwa/  north  direction,  to  Ukavilondo ;  but  com 
is  to  be  got  at  Bokwa  only.  The  dwarf  tribe  Wamdidikimo  live  about 
three  months'  march  north-west  of  Nguru." 

K.  de  Brazza*8  Annexation  of  Territory  at  Stanley  FooL— When 
Pore  Augouard  reached  Stanley  Pool  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  mission  station  there,  Sergeant  Malamine,  who  had  been  left 
behind  by  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  to  guard  the  French  flag,  met  him, 
and  communicated  to  him  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  which  that 
'  traveller  had  made  with  the  native  chiefs,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
'  aware,  has  hitherto  been  kept  a  profound  secret.    The  following  are  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  in  question : — "  In  the  name  of  France  and  by  virtue 
of  the  rights  conferred  on  me  on  September  10th,  1880,  by  King  Makoko, 
I  have  taken  possession  of  the  territory  between  the  river  Ju6  and 
Impila  this  third  day  of  October,  1880.    In  witness  thereof  I  have 
])lanted  the  French  flag  at  Okila  in  the  presence  of  the  Ubanghi  chiefs, 
now  at  Nkuma  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  of  the  Bat^ke  chiefs  Ntaba, 
Lecanho,  Ngaekala,  Ngaeko  and  Jenna,  vassals  of  Makoko,  and  also  of 
Ngalifeme,,  Makoko's  official  representative  in   this  matter.      I  have 
handed  to  each  of  these  chiefs  a  French  flag,  in  order  that  they  may 
hoist  it  over  their  villages,  in  witness  of  my  having  taken  possession  of 
them  in  the  name  of  France.    These  chiefs,  having  been  officially 
informed  by  Ngali^me  of  Makoko's  decision  in  the  matter,  bow  to  his 
authority,  accept  the  flag,  and  by  their  marks  affixed  to  this  instru- 
ment, testify  their  adhesion  to  Makoko's  cession  of  the  territory. — 
The  Sergeant  Malamine,  with  two  sailors  belonging  to  the  crew  of  the 
Corddiere,  remains  to  guard  the  flag,  and  is  provisionally  appointed 
chief  of  the  French  station  of  Nkuna.    By  forwarding  to  Makoko  this 
document,  executed  in  triplicate,  to  which  my  signature  and  the  marks 
of  the  chiefs,  his  vassals,  are  affixed,  I  formally  notify  him  of  my  taking 
possession   of  this  part  of  his  territory  for  the  establishment  of  a 
French  station.    Done  at  Nkuna,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Makoko,  thia  third 
day  of  October,  1880. — Signed :   Pierre  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,    -f  Ngalieme,  +  Lecanho,  +  Ntaba,  +  Ngaeko, 
-|-  Jenna," 

Lake  Nyassa.— In  May  1876,  Mr.  E.  D.  Young,  k.n.,  left  England  in 
order  to  found  a  mission  station  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  for 
which  purpose  the  friends  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Scotland  had  subscribed 
about  12,0001.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  the  little  steamer  Hala 
was  launched  on  the  lake,  and  the  settlement  of  Livingstonia  was  success- 
fully founded  at  Capo  Maclear.t    For  six  years  this  place  has  remained 

*  Vide  Mr.  Last's  map, '  Proo.  B.  G.  B.,'  Haroh  1882. 

t  See  *  R.  G.  S.  Proceedings '  (Old  Series),  vol.  xx.  pp.  15, 445. 
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the  headquarters  from  wliich  the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  Mr.  James  Stewart, 
c,E.^  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Robert  Laws  have  from  time  to  time  started  to  make 
variotifi  expeditions  through  thecomitry  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the 
jSeogTfiphical  results  of  which  have  been  duly  recorded  in  our  publications. 
But  for  a  long  time  past,  we  believe,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  locality  at 
Cape  Maclear  was  on  various  grounds  ill-suited  for  a  European  settle- 
ment, and  careful  search  was  made  for  a  healthier  and  more  suitable 
locality*  This  was  at  length  found  at  Misangi  Point,  whore  a  sub- 
station, called  Bandawe,  has  been  formed  in  about  S.  lat.  11°  56',  E.  long, 
W  6'.*  In  his  latest  letter,  datetl  October  28th,  1881,  Br.  Laws  has 
Imported  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  from  Cape 
Madear  to  this  more  healthy  and  central  port  and  promontory  of 
Bandaw^.  The  old  settlement,  however,  will  still  be  maintained  as  an 
out^station,  and  will  presumably  ba  left  in  charge  of  natives,  but  we 
have  at  pre-sent  not  heard  what  will  be  done  with  regard  to  the  name 
•*  Livingston ia." — Very  unsatisfactory  intelligence  has  been  received  by 
the  same  mail  in  regard  to  the  continued  fall  in  the  water-level  of  Lake 
Kyassa  and  the  river  Sbir6,t  The  Ilala  on  her  last  voyage  dovtTi  struck 
on  a  strip  of  boulders  in  the  Upper  Shire,  and  though  only  one  plate 
was  injured,  water  leaked  into  the  ongiue-room  through  two  holes.  As 
it  happened,  the  Hala  was  to  have  been  docked  in  any  case,  so  that  no 
great  harm  was  done.  As  the  Lower  Zambesi  had  begun  to  rise,  and  the 
rains  were  due  at  Lake  Nyasaa,  it  is  now  hoped  that  by  the  time  when 
the  Ilala  comes  out  of  dock,  both  the  lake  and  the  river  may  have  risen 
sufficiently  to  obviate  further  difficulty.  Still  this  continued  Binking  of 
the  water  of  the  lake  is  becoming  a  serious  matter.  Accurate  observa- 
tions  have  been  made  for  some  years  past,  on  the  changes  in  the  water- 
level,  and  these  will  prove  of  much  practical  as  well  as  scientiiic 
importance. 

Dr.  Jnnker^s  Journey  in  Central  Africa,— Dr.  Schweinfurth  has 
communicated  to  Lord  Houghtoo,  with  a  view  to  publication  in  our 
*  Proceedings,'  the  following  news  of  the  progress  of  Dr.  Junker's 
expedition  in  C^ntml  Africa: — "Geigler  Pacha  writes  to  me  from 
Khartum,  on  the  23rd  January,  giving  me  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Lupton  Bey,  Governor  of  the  Bahr  el 
Ghaxal  provinces,  dated  the  25th  of  December  previously.  Lupton,  the 
successor  of  Gessi,  had  left  Khartum  on  the  12th  of  October,  on  board  a 
small  steamer  for  Meshi-a,  the  port  on  the  Bahr  Ghazal  at  the  point 
where  this  river  ceases  to  be  navigable.  From  there  Lupton  wished  to 
proceed  to  the  Zeribas  of  tho  district  under  his  a<lmiuistration,  but 
before  he  could  do  this  he  was  obliged  to  send  the  steamer  back  to 
Khartum.     The  letters   from  Dr.  Junker  which  were  waiting  at  the 

•  Sea  Mr.  Jut,  Stewart'^*  **  Houte  Sarvey  on  rhe  Wc^tcru  Silc  of  Lake  N^vnsai** 
(norlhero  portion),  in  vol.  ii,  p.  401. 
t  8ec  vol.  iiL  p.  310. 
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interior  stations  could  not  at  that  time  be  despatclied  to  Kliartum,  and 
the  nuiVB  regarding  the  traveller  gent  down  by  Lnptoii  Bey  wag  there- 
fore only  Buch  aa  he  had  obtained  by  verbal  information  during  hiB 
8tay  at  Meshra.  Lupton  Bey  writes  as  follows  :^*  Dr.  Junker  has 
lately  been  to  Jebel  Amadi  (the  *'  mountains  of  Madi  "  of  Dn  Schwein- 
furth's  map)  in  the  Kiam-niam  country.  M,  Bohndorf,  hiB  travelling 
companion,  who  had  remained  in  charge  of  stores  at  the  depet,  was  at 
the  residence  of  Saasa,  chief  of  the  Niara-niam.  Junker  mxide  a  five 
days'  journey  towards  the  west  of  the  Uelle,  as  far  as  a  river  named 
Maqna,  in  the  country  of  the  Snltan  Kayambaro,  whoB©  residence  is 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river^  which  is  at  that  part 
verj^  wide.  According  to  information  received  from  the  people  of  Sassa 
the  Ma  qua  further  on  joiuB  the  Uelle  on  the  Bonth.^ — ^At  Khartum 
another  steamer  was  expected  from  Lado  by  which  more  complete  news 
was  looked  for  regarding  the  proceedings  of  Dr,  Junker.  It  was  also 
intended  soon  to  send  a  steamer  again  to  the  Ghazal  river  which  would 
bring  back  the  long  expected  letters  from  this  adventurous  traveller." 

The  Expedition  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  to  Umzila'a  Country.— In 
onr  July  number  of  last  year*  we  mentioned  tliat  Frrre  DcBadelcer  had 
ccmtrived  to  reach  Umgan,  the  first  of  Umzila's  villages,  in  hiB  endeavour 
to  take  the  waggon  containing  the  stores  of  the  expedition  to  Umzila's 
kraal.  Here  it  was  eventually  abandoned  on  December  17th,  1880» 
but  was  prcsuraal)ly  left  in  charge  of  timzila's  people.  Frt^re  Desa- 
dtdeer  afterwardB  went  to  XJmzila's  kraal,  but  the  death  of  Kre  La%v 
a]>parently  induced  him  to  return  to  the  waggon  at  Umgan  in  company 
with  Pere  Wehl  and  Frire  Iledley.  Subsef^uent  events  are  d*j8cribed  at 
considerable  length  by  him  iu  a  letter,  dated  Gulmlu way o,  October  15th, 
1881,  of  which  the  following  brief  sketch  will  suffice  to  complete  our  nar- 
rative of  the  disastrous  collapse  of  the  expedition  to  XJinzila*s,^It  being 
the  Iieight  of  the  rainy  season,  it  was  impossiblo  to  dream  of  quitting 
Umgan  in  Januar}".  Fortunately  the  kraal  there  was  fairly  healthy, 
and  big  game  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  stores  in  the 
waggon  melted  away  rapidly  iu  the  montlis  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  and  the  cloth,  ^c,  used  for  purchasing  maize,  millet,  milk,  &c., 
was  almost  exhausted.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  towards  the  end  of 
the  rains,  it  became  al>Bolutcly  necessary  to  sett  hi  upon  some  definite 
plan,  as  it  was  impoBsible  to  return  to  Gnbuluwayo  without  paying 
TJmzila  what  was  dtie  to  him  on  various  accounts,  and  the  party  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  give  up  to  Inm  their  waggon  and  oxen.  It 
was  detcmiined  at  length  that  Pero  Wehl  and  Frure  De^adeleer  should 
go  to  Sofala  to  purchase  provisions  and  the  necessary  cloth,  &c.,  and 
engage  porters  to  bring  them  back.  It  was  extremely  fortunate  for 
them   that  Ftire   Law  on  leaving    Gubiiluwayo   had  taken   with   him 

♦  See  vol  iif,  ik  42a. 
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I  English  gold  in  or4er  to  be  able  to  make  ptircbases  from  tluj 
hunters,  and  of  this  ii  sum  of  48/.  still  remained.     The  two  misdonarics 
started  for  Sofala  on  April  IKth,  with  some  native  guides ;  and  at  first 
everything  went  f^iirly  well,  hnt  after  a  few  days  tlio  heat  became  so 
intense  that  progress  was  very  slow,  and  Pere  AVehl,  whose  health  had 
long  been  a  canse  of  great  anxiety,  became  delirious.    The  to^vn  of 
Sofala  was  at  length  reached  on  I^fay  8th»  and  the  party  were  received 
with  great  kindness  by  Captain  Manoel  d'Abiieida   Coecho,  the  com- 
mandant, who  in  consequence  of  Pero  Wehl's  dangerons  state  lodged 
them  all  in  his  own  house.    Pere  Weill,  who  now  got  rapidly  worse» 
died   on   May    12th,    and   was   buried   on   the   following   day. — ^Frere 
Desadeleer  describes  Sofala  as  a   wretched  place,  consisting  of  about 
200  houses  and  1000  inhabitants,  who,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six 
families,  are  miserably  poor,  and  live  chiefly  on  rice,  millet,  and  fish* 
There  are  about  twenty  white  men,  the  remainder  being  as  black  as  the 
Eaffii's,  even  including  the  Portuguese  half-breeds.     The  port  is  mtich 
obstructed  with  sand-banks,  and  what  trade  there  is  is  carried  on  in 
small  vessels  with  Chiluan  and  Inhambane. — After  the  funeral  of  Jiis 
companion,  Fr^re  Desadeleer,  having  purchased  what  he  required,  made 
active  preparations  for  his  departure.     He  hired  ten  Kaffirs  as  porters, 
and  started  from  Sofala  on  May  19th.     By  pressing  on  and  avoiding  all 
causes  of  delay,  ho  succeeded  in  reaching  Umgan  on  June  8th,  and  hti 
and  FK^re  lledley  at  onoe  selected  the  articles  to  be  sent  to  Urazila  in 
pajTuent  of  their  debt  to  him.     The  Induna  of  Umgan  undertook  to 
take  them  to  the  king, and  to  ask  for  an  escort  to  conduct  the  missionaries 
to  the  Matabele  frontier.     The  Induna  spent  a  month  on  his  journey, 
and  returning  to  Umgan  on  July  24th,  expressed  Umzila's  satistaction 
at  the  articles  sent,  but  said  that  all  his  men  were  absent  on  military 
expeditions.      The    missionaries,   having    determined  not   to   wait  as 
requested  for  the  escort,  on  July  28th  left  Umgan,  where  their  waggon 
had  been  detained  so  many  months*    Their  oxen,  which  were  in  eicollent 
condition,  crossed  frightful  swamps  without  much  trouble,  and  game 
was  abimdant  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey.     One  of  the  guides 
killed  a  buflTalo  and  a  hippopotamus,  while  Frere  Desadeleer  shot  zebras, 
qnaggas,    antelopes,  and   a  white   rhinoceroe,  an   animal   w^hich   has 
become  exceedingly  rare.     By  great  good  furtnne  the  Mashonas  were 
as  kind  as  they  had  been  hostile  un  the  outward  journey,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  clear  the  road  for  them.    After  sixteen  months*  absence,  thu 
missionaries  reached  iheir  headquarters  at  Gubuluwayo  on  October  Ist 

Geographical  Society  of  Mozambique.— We  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  sixth  monthly  BaHetin  of  this  8ocicty,  which  was  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  with  the  laudable  purfiofie  of  stimulating  geo- 
graphical inquiry  among  the  Portuguese  officials  and  settlers  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  Society  is  presided  over  by  the  Visconde  de  Paro 
6  d'Arcos,  Governor- General  of  Mozambique,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
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administrators  sent  out  of  late  years  by  Portugal  to  rule  over  her  trans- 
marine possessions.  In  the  present  issue  of  the  BuUeiin  we  find  a  long 
and  carefully  written  article  on  the  river  Inhampura  or  Bembo  (the 
lower  Limpopo),  with  an  account  of  a  recent  ascent  of  the  river  by 
Senhor  Albano  Alves  Branco,  commander  of  the  gunboat  Douro,  which 
was  employed  in  towing  up  the  river  a  party  led  by  Senhor  Diodetiano 
das  Neves,  who  was  about  to  found  an  agricultural  and  commercial 
establishment  on  its  banks.  The  number  also  contains  a  short  account  of 
an  expedition  sent  to  explore  Lake  Nharrime  in  the  Lihambane  district, 
and  an  article  on  the  mines  of  Sofala. 

Progress  of  Sr.  Sohurer  in  the  Segion  South-west  of  Abyssinia. — 
By  a  letter  dated  from  Agoldi  on  the  6th  of  January  Mr.  Schuver  gives 
us  further  news  of  his  proceedings  *  in  the  new  and  difficult  region 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  explore.  During  the  month  of  December 
he  visited  the  country  of  the  independent  Berta  tribes,  who  inhabit  the 
deep  ravine-like  valleys  through  which  flow  the  Yal  and  Ror  rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  White  Nile,  north  of  the  Sobat.  The  Berta  are 
negroes  who  go  stark  naked,  and  are  armed  with  bows  and  poisoned 
arrows.  Mr.  Schuver  succeeded  in  reaching  Kizir  and  ascended  the 
Banghe  Mountains.  He  also  followed  the  Jaboos  river  for  a  considerable 
distance,  down,  in  fact,  to  the  plains  of  the  White  Nile,  and  was 
fortunately  able  to  fix  the  sources  of  the  Yal  affluent  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
solve  the  geographical  puzzle  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Sobat 
and  Jaboos  having  their  source  in  one  and  the  same  lake.  He  says 
there  are  two  Jaboos  rivers,  the  word  Jaboos,  as  in  many  similar  instances, 
being  a  generic  term  used,  in  this  pase,  by  some  aboriginal  people  to 
designate  a  running  stream.  The  Arabs  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  by  means  of  the  union  of 
the  respective  tributaries  south  of  Fadasi,  and  that  the  country  between 
the  two  Niles  is  a  Ohezireh  or  island,  an  idea  which,  although  absurd 
when  the  great  diflference  in  the  altitudes  of  the  two  basins  is  con- 
sidered, is  explicable  by  the  fact  that  there  are  here  two  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Jaboos,  one  flowing  to  the  Blue,  and  the  other  to  the  White 
Nile.  The  Jaboos  of  the  Blue  Nile  has  its  most  southern  and  principal 
source  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount  Wallel,  in  lat.  8°  60'  N.  The 
most  easterly  and  the  chief  source  of  the  river  Yal  (affluent  of  the  White 
Nile)  is  in  the  western  valleys  of  the  Shugru  Mountains,  the  eastern 
base  of  which  is  bathed  by  the  Blue  Nile  Jaboos.  As  far  as  the  Yal 
flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Aman  negroes  it  bears  the  name  of 
Yalasat,  but  after  it  has  passed  the  Banghe  defile  in  a  series  of 
cataract*  falling  2000  feet  in  12  miles,  and  reaches  the  Berta  country,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Jaboos,  the  name  by  which  the  other  j^ermanent 
river  of  this  country  is  known.     In  ascertaining  these  interesting 

♦  Vide  •  Proceedings,'  antej  p.  44. 
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facts  Mr,  Schuver  followed  the  Western  Jaboos  down  to  the  junction  of 
the  Owe,  the  principal  river  of  the  valleys  south  of  Gomashe ;  thence- 
forward  it  passes  into  the  Bums  plains,  where  it  takes  its  final  name  of 
the  Yal.  It  contains  most  delicious  fish.  Mr.  Schuver  concludes  his 
letter  by  a  very  unfavourable  summing  up  of  the  character  of  the 
Gallas.  He  finds  them  "  melancholic,  avaricious,  and  unkind,"  whilst 
the  neighbouring  negro  tribes  are  a  friendly,  jolly,  and  generous  people. 

Cape  Yard  Islands. — In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Bemie  Maritime  et 
Coloniale,  M.  A.  Picqui6  furnishes  some  noteworthy  remarks  and  statistics 
respecting  the  population  of  the  Cajie  Verd  Islands.  The  following  table 
shows  the  striking  increase  in  fifteen  years : — 

1844.  1879. 

Santiago 20,000  ..  41,076 

Fogo         4,000  ..  12,221 

Bmva        2,000  ..  8,156 

Maio          2,500  ..  1^600 

Santo  Antio 18,000  ..  20,507 

8*0  Vicente      :J00  ..  3,207 

SaoNicolftu      10,000  ..  8,733 

Sal 1,082 

Boavinta 3,200  ..  2,(H3 

60,000  99,315 

The  increase  M.  Picqui^  considers  to  be  due  to  the  natural  aptitudes 
of  the  African  race,  from  whom  the  islanders  spring,  and  whose  athletic 
forms  and  vigorous  fecundity  they  have  preserved,  in  conjunction  with 
their  primitive  character  in  its  more  general  and  striking  features.  They 
are,  however,  extraordinarily  indolent,  and  they  are  not  to  be  roused 
from  their  state  of  apathy  by  the  recollection  of  past  famines,  or  the 
endeavours  of  the  Government.  All  they  are  willing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
labour  is  to  cultivate  a  few  square  feet  of  manioc  and  some  fields  of 
sugar-cane;  the  former  because  it  is  almost  their  only  food,  and  the 
latter  because  they  make  brandy  from  it.  Drunkenness,  however,  has 
not  made  the  same  alarming  progress  among  them  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. — Of  late  years  the  woods  have  begun  to  increase,  but  verj- 
slowly.  Some  of  the  islands  in  the  archipelago — Maio,  Boavista,  Sal,  and 
Sao  Vicente — are  dried  up,  waterless,  and  bare  heaps  of  dazzling  sand, 
whose  only  verdure  is  the  orchil  lichen,  from  which  a  red  dye  is  obtained. 
These  barren  islands,  nevertheless,  have  their  importance  and  utility, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  salt  produced  there,  which  was  first  worked 
by  the  Flemings  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  This  ancient  in- 
dustry is  now,  to  some  extent,  falling  off,  the  amount  exported  in  1878-9 
having  been  253,110  bushels,  about  the  same  as  in  the  year  before,  but 
less  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  years- 
Meteorological  Observations  at  Cairo. — From  some  papers  which  have 
been  obligingly  communicated  to  us  by  Major-General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid, 
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K,c.s.[,,  C.B.J  we  obtain  some  definite  information  as  to  the  work  of  tho 
private  ubservatory  at  Cairo,  to  wliich  wo  recently  referred.*  Tho 
observatory  in  question  has  been  establiehed  by  M.  Albert  Ismalnn  in 
connection  with  tbe  chemical  laboratory,  of  which  lie  is  Director,  and  tho 
records  of  his  observations  will,  no  doubt,  become  of  grcut  value  in 
re^rd  to  the  climatology  of  Egypt.  The  only  record  at  present  published 
is  that  for  last  January,  and  that  is  necessarily  somewhat  imperfect,  a* 
the  necessary  instrmiients  were  nut  all  in  position*  We  learn,  however, 
that  observations  will  \m  taken  three  times  a  day ^^ at  7  A.jr*,  and  at  1  and 
7  P.M.— and  that  the  maximum  and  mimmum  of  temperature  will  l>o 
given  for  each  day,  as  well  as  tho  readings  of  the  barometer  and  raitt 
gauge,  tho  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  condition  of  the  Bky,  ikc. 
With  i*egard  to  the  month  of  January,  tho  mean  of  the  daily  minima  of 
temperature  (converted  from  Centigrade)  was  48"'  5'  F.,  and  of  the  maxima 
eO'^  5'  F.,  while  the  absolute  minimum  of  the  month  was  37^  5'  F.,  on  the 
29th,  the  absolute  maximum  being  71^  5'  F.  on  the  8th.  The  absolute 
minimum  of  the  barometrical  readings  was  29*  97  inchoii  on  the  27th,  and 
the  maximum  30  *  3  iuehes  on  the  23rd« 

International  Polar  Meteorological  Expeditions.— As  preparations  are 
now  being  actively  carried  on  for  the  despatch  of  various  national  expedi- 
tions! agreed  upon  at  the  International  Polar  Conference  held  at  St,  Peters- 
burg |  last  August,  for  taking  simultaneous  observations  in  the  polar 
regions,  in  accordance  with  the  project  of  our  lamented  medallist,  Lieu- 
tenant Karl  Weyprecht,  tho  present  appears  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  furnishing  some  information  on  the  subject. — ^We  have  already 
announced  the  arrival  of  tlie  two  United  Stfites'  expeditions,  under  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Grcely  and  Lieutenant  P,  H.  Kay,  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay  t 
and  Point  Barrow  §  i-espectively ;  and  in  our  February  number  we 
reported  the  departure  overland  of  the  Eufisiaii  expedition  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena. ||— News  has  just  come  to  hand  that  tho  Emperor  of  Kussia 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  the  sum 
of  2000/.  towards  the  expense  of  establishing  a  second  station  in  Novaya 
Zemlya,  wliich  seemed  likely  to  fall  through  from  want  of  funds.  Lieu- 
tenant Andrcief  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  station. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  H,  P.  Eothe,  of  the  Danish  Hydro- 
graphic  Department,  Lieutenant  C»Eydcr  has  courteously  given  ns  some 
particulars  respect  ingthe  Danish  expedition .  This  was  originally  intended 
for  Upernivik,  but  its  destination  was  afterwards  altered  to  a  more 
southerly  position  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  because  it  was  thoughtj 
that  the  Americans  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay  and  the  Austrians  at  tho  Island 
of  Jan  May  en  would  be  too  near  if  the  Btation'were  placed  at  Upemivik. 


*  Bee  ante,  p.  180,  nd  init. 
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By  the  choice  of  Godshajib  (N.  lat,  64^),  anutber  advantage  was  gained, 
viz.  that  the  station  will  bo  in  a  far  better  position  for  observations  of 
the  aurora  borcalis.  The  expedition  is  fitted  out  at  Goveniment 
expanse,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ifeteorological  Institute 
ttt  Copenhagen,  the  Director  of  which,  Captain  Hoffmeyer,  is  a  member 
mnd  Secretary  of  the  International  Polar  Commission,  The  expetUtion 
conaists  of  six  members  : — Mr.  A*  Paiilsen,  leader ;  Mn  L.  Petersen  ; 
Lieutenant  C,  Byder,  for  astronomical  observations ;  Mr.  Hastrup, 
surgeon;  Mr.  Petersen,  a  student  of  the  Polytechnic;  and  Mr.  Neer- 
gaard,  mechanician ;  and  sufficient  assistnuce  will  also  be  provided  for 
the  erection  of  the  various  buildings.  Four  houses  have  been  built  in 
Copenhagen  for  the  various  scientific  departments,  and  they  have  already 
been  put  up  expeiimentally  in  Copenhagen  to  try  the  instruments  and 
to  enable  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  practise  their  use  in  them. 
The  very  best  instruments  procurable  have  been  supplied  to  the 
expedition  without  reference  to  coat,  and  they  have  been  obtained 
chiefly  from  Germany  and  in  Copenhagen* — In  addition  to  the  obligatory 
observations,  it  is  proposed  that  hydrorrraphical  investigations  and 
eurveys,  zoological  collections,  &c.,  shouhl  also  be  made  as  far  as  time 
will  permit.  The  expedition  will  start  from  Copenhagen  about  May  20th 
m  the  Ceres,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Royal  Greenland  Trade,  and  is 
expected  to  reach  Godshaab  at  the  end  of  June.  Tlie  time  between  then 
and  the  1st  of  August,  when  the  simultaneous  observations  will  com- 
mence, will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  houses  and  making 
preparatory  observations.  It  is  intended  that  the  expedition  should 
leave  Greenland  on  the  return  voyage  in  Septeml>er  1883. 

Professor  C.  11,  D.  Buys  DaUot,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Institute 
at  Utrecht,  has  courteously  furnished  us  with  the  following  information 
regarding  the  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch  meteoro* 
logical  station  at  Dicksonshavn  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yenisei. 
The  staft'  of  the  expedition  will  consist  of  Dr.  Snellen,  of  the  Utrecht 
Meteorological  Observatory,  as  leader.  Lieutenant  Lamie^  of  the  Iloyal 
Butch  Navy,  a  surgeon,  and  a  nattiralitit,  and  all  of  them  will  take  a 
share  in  the  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations.  It  is  possible 
that  a  sixth  member  may  be  added  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
tiiat  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant  Lamie  he  may  attempt  to  ascend 
the  Yenisei  in  a  steam-launch  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries. 
There  will  also  bo  five  subordinates,  including  a  mechanic,  attached  to 
the  expedition,  which  will  start  abont  the  middle  of  July.  A  wooden 
house  has  been  constructed  at  Drontheim  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Netherlands  Consul,  and  one  of  the  carpenters  employed  on  it 
will  accompany  the  expedition.  The  instruments  and  apparatus  required 
by  the* International  Polar  Conference  have  been  provided,  in  addition 
to  other  instruments,  including  the  remarkable  compass  invented  by 
the  late  Professor  Stamkart. — Should  the  expedition  bo  unfortunately 
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provontod  by  the  ice  from  reaching  Dicksonshavn,  they  will  proceed 
to  the  north-oast  point  of  Novaya  Zemlya. — It  is  understood  that 
the  second  chamber  of  the  States  -  General  have  voted  a  sum  of 
80,000  florins  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  while  a  com- 
mittee at  Utrecht  will  endeavour  to  raise  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
necessary  by  means  of  a  public  subscription. 

The  Qerman  Government  has  nominated  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Professor  Neumayer,  Captain  von  Schleinitz,  of  the  Imperial  Navy, 
Dr.  Nachtigal,  late  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin, 
Drs.  Dorgens  and  E.  Hermann,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  formation  of  a  German  meteorological  station  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  they  were  to  meet  at  Hamburg  during  the  month  of  March. 

We  believe  that  the  Austrian  expedition  will  probably  be  able  to 
leave  during  this  month  for  the  Island  of  Jan  Mayen,  where  their 
observatory  is  to  be  established,  as  the  fltting-out  of  the  steamer  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  will  be 
Lieutenant  von  Wohlgemuth,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference at  St.  Petersburg  last  August  in  company  with  Count  Wilczek. 

Italian  Oeographical  Society. — It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  record 
the  substantial  progress  made  by  the  Italian  Geographical  Society  in 
point  of  numbers  in  recent  years.  In  January  1880  it  comprised  77 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Fellows,  and  1383  ordinary  Fellows, 
making  in  all  1460;  while  in  January  1882  the  numbers  were: — 
Honorary  Fellows  90,  Corresponding  Fellows  25,  and  ordinary  Fellows 
1536,  or  1651  members  in  all.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  191 
members  in  two  years. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Colquhoun^s  Journey  through  South  China,  &c.,  to  Eangoon. 

— Since  the  publication  of  our  March  number  *  a  private  letter,  dated 
Canton,  January  20th,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Colquhoun, 
stating  tliat  he  was  nearly  ready  to  start,  and  giving  some  few  details 
about  his  route  and  other  matters.  He  intended  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Wu-chow  (also  called  Oo-chow),  on  the  Si-kiang,  and  a 
telegram  via  Hong  Kong  has  announced  his  arrival  at  that  place,  which 
he  was  to  leave  again  at  the  end  of  February.  As  the  main  river  is  blocked 
by  rapids  a  short  distance  above  Wu-chow,  he  proposed  to  ascend  its 
southern  tributary  near  Sin-chow. — On  this  is  an  important  town,  called 
Nan-ning,  and  after  visiting  it  and  passing  Kwei-teh,  the  expedition 
will  come  to  the  limit  of  navigation  at  Pi-sai  (?).  Thence,  it  is  reported, 
some  kind  of  a  road  or  track  runs  over  the  mountains  in  a  southerly 
direction,  by  way  of  Tu-fu  and  Kai-hwa  to  Mang-hwa,  near  which 
M.  Dupuis  in  1869  found  the  Song-koi,  or  Red  River,  to  be  impassable. 
Thence  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  cross  over  to  the  Black  River, 
an  important,  though  little-known,  afiiuent  of  the  Red  River,  and  so  to 

♦  See  ante,  p.  1C8. 
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roach  Mongia  (not  far  east  of  Kiang-liung) — ^a  regiou  bolieved  to  bo 
oxoeedmgly  rich  iu  the  precious  motals*  They  will  thence  proceed  south- 
waul  to  Kiang-teei,  where  Lieutenant  F.  Gamier  in  1867  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  Cambodia  river.  The  ronte  afterwards  follows  a  valley  to 
Kiang-hai  on  the  Groat  Yunnan  road,  and  the  expedition  will  travel  along 
it  to  Zimmay,  which  portion  was  also  traversed  by  BIoLeod  in  1836,  From 
Zimmay  it  is  intended  to  follow  an  entirely  new  road  to  Eangoon.  The 
shortest  estimate  of  the  length  of  tbe  route  above  sketched  out  is  1400 
milea,  but  it  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  300  or  400  miles  longer.  By  l»r 
the  greater  portion  of  it  has  never  been  traversed,  but  the  country  along 
it  is  iBported  to  be  rich  in  natural  products,  and  is  known  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  interesting  aboriginal  races.— Mr.  Colquhoun  appears  to 
have  made  some  changes  in  his  proposed  rout©  since  leaving  England 
especially  as  regards  his  exploration  of  the  Yiinnan  province^  owing  to 
his  desire  to  avoid  as  much  an  possible  the  routes  of  former  travellers ; 
and  it  is  not  improbablo  that  local  circumstances  may  necessitate  still 
further  modifications.— During  his  brief  stay  at  Singapore  and  Suigon, 
on  his  way  to  Canton,  our  Associato  heard  of  several  expeditions  being 
at  work  in  North-eastern  Indo-China,  but  as  regards  those  despatched 
by  M*  Le  Hyre  do  Vilers,  Governor  of  French  Cochin  China,  we  have 
given  our  readers  later  infonnation  in  our  recent  reports  of  the  pro- 
oeedingB  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris*  In  addition,  however, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  says  that  Mr.  Carl  Bock,  who  was  known  to  be  in  Biam, 
has  left  Bangkok  on  an  expedition  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  order 
chiefly  to  make  ethnographical  and  other  obsei^vations  among  the  wild 
tribes  in  that  direction.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Bock  is  supported 
financially  and  otherwise  hj  the  Siamese  Government,  Northern  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  North-eastern  Indo-China  have  been  up  to  now 
almost  unknown  to  geographers,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  various 
expeditions  now  and  recently  at  work  there  will  largely  increase  our 
knowledge  of  an  interesting  region,  and  it  certainly  seems  that  the  most 
important  results  of  all  will  b©  achieved  by  the  expedition  of  Mr,  A.  li. 
Colquhoun  and  Mr*  C,  Wahab. 

lieutenant  Hammer's  Expedition  to  West  Greenland,  —  Early  in 
Septemljer  1S71>,  Lieutenant  Hammer,  whose  labours  have  lieen  several 
times  referred  to  in  our  pages,*  left  Egedesminde,  West  Greenland*  and 
piTDoeeded  to  the  fjord  of  Jacobshavn,  in  order  to  study  the  movements 
of  the  ice.  This  fjord  lies  in  69^'  B'  N,  lat.,  and  is  one  of  those  which 
produce  the  largest  masses  of  ice.  It  is  I0j\  miles  long  from  its  mouth 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  glacier,  and  it  is  about  9^  miles  from  this 
point  to  the  zone  of  perpetual  ice.  The  width  of  the  fjord  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  estuarj-  is  about  UJ  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  the 


♦  See  vol  i.  jr.  .'»2t};  vol.  II  p,  191 ;  vol  Hi.  p.  50. 
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glacier  3:^  miles.  In  the  middle  of  the  estuary  is  a  large  rock,  on  which 
the  broken  ic©  from  the  fjord  collects'^  and  the  pressure  is  so  great 
that  it  causes  whirlpools  and  currents,  which  drive  these  masses  towards 
the  Bay  of  Disco,  The  conseijuence  is  that  the  entrance  of  the  fjord 
being  filled  with  this  broken  ice»  is  not  navigable^  neither  can  sledges 
cross  it,  as  the  ice  is  constantly  driven  about  and  sraashed  by  the 
current. — To  reach  the  glacier,  another  way  has  to  bo  taken.  About 
d}j  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  ijord  sends  out  a  branch  called  Tasiusak^' 
which  divides  and  sends  a  branch  towards  the  Bay  of  Disco ;  bet^veen 
this  branch  and  the  Gulf  of  Disco  is  a  lake  navigable  like  th© 
canal  till  the  end  of  September.  The  expedition*  therefore,  ongag 
some  Green  landers  to  carry  their  boats  to  this  lake,  which  is  named 
Taaersuak ;  the  lako  was  crossed,  and  then  the  boats  were  carried 
2400  feet  further^  as  far  as  the  canaL  This  was  a  most  laborious 
undertaking,  the  ground  rising  207  feet  and  descending  perpendicularly 
to  the  Ijord,  In  this  way  tlie  point  was  reached  Tvhere  Helland  in 
1875  had  made  some  observations*  At  that  tirae  the  glacier  had 
penetrated  5^^  miles  further  forward  than  it  was  in  1850.  It  was 
impoesible,  thtirefore,  to  make  observations  of  the  fjord  from  this  spot, 
on  accotmt  of  the  great  steepness  of  tho  heights.  The  expedition  had  to 
content  itself  with  laying  down  on  the  map  the  form  of  the  glacier,  and 
then  retraced  its  steps.— During  the  long  night,  %vhich  lasts  from 
November  to  tho  middle  of  January,  the  expedition  wintered  at  Jacobs- 
havn,  and  was  employed  in  taking  soundings  and  investigating  tho 
saltness  of  the  water.  The  average  temperature  %va6  —  22^  F. ;  but  when 
the  wind  blows  furiously  from  the  south  it  rises  to  about  14"^  F. — On 
the  11th  of  March  the  expedition  was  i^^umed  with  two  sledges,  each 
drawn  by  eight  dogs ;  and  after  soveral  fruitless  attempts,  a  road  was  I 
found  on  March  2lBt  partly  by  the  eastern  arm  of  tho  Tasiusak,  and 
partly  by  land^  to  a  largo  lake,  tho  Nunataptasia^  which  appears  to 
have  produced  one  arm  of  the  fjord.  This  lake  seems  to  be  tho  reeeptaclo  i 
for  the  snow  from  the  interior,  as  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh ;  its 
depth  is  three  feet  more  at  tho  end  of  the  year  than  in  March,  tho 
rise  bc^ginning  long  before  the  ic©  melts,  when  tho  temperature  varies 
from  23^  F.  to  —4*^  F.,  which  tends  to  prove  that  there  is  water  under 
the  glacier,  and  that  the  cold  dues  not  reach  that  depth*  In  April 
the  ice  on  the  lake  was  still  5 J  feet  thick. —Tho  glacier  ends  in  the 
fjord  by  a  precipitous  fall  of  200  feet ;  and  it  rises  to  1025  feet  above  the 
level  of  tho  sea  at  the  place  where  it  receives  the  ice  from  the  interior. 
Ita  surface  is  uneven,  and  intersected  by  deep  fissures ;  the  centre  is 
relatively  smoother,  but  on  the  sides  are  rough  drifts  50  feet  liigh. 
Deep  fissures  separate  the  central  moraine  from  the  aideSj  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  former  passes  over  water,  and  that  tho  sides  rest  on 
rock  J  the  glacier,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  ends  in  a  concave  curve,  and  tho 
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i  extend  into  the  fjord.     Its  velocity  is  greatest  in  the  centre,  as  will 
%e  ©et!o  by  the  subjoined  obaervationB : — 

At    900  feet  fiom  tbe  side  the  velocity  U  16*4  feet  in  24  houra, 
„  1750  feet  further       ,.  „  23*9        „ 

«  li)GO  ^  „  .,  29-2        „ 

,,  liJQ  ,j  ,j  ,,  39 'o         It  It 

The  velocity  in  the  centre  is  about  50  feet. 

The  height  of  the  ice-bergs  varies  from  100  feet  to  346  feet  above 
the  water  J  according  to  the  mean  of  the  observationa  made  of  their  total 
volume*  it  may  be  considered  that  this  is  equal  to  eight  and  a  half 
times  the  volume  of  the  part  that  rises  out  uf  the  water,  which  gives 
the  mean  of  from  378  to  510  cubic  feet.  Evaporation,  melting,  and 
the  friction  of  glaciers  sensibly  diminish  their  size,  which  when  first 
formed  would  probably  bo  equal  to  a  cube  of  1000  feet  on  each  side. — 
Now  an  iceberg  with  a  surface  of  1000  square  feet  above  the  water 
loses  by  evaporation  -047  per  square  foot,  and  by  melting  '067  per 
square  foot,  or  114,000  lbs.  of  ice  a  day,  or  2064  cubic  feet;  added  to 
this  loss  is  that  which  takes  pl'ico  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
which  is  60O  times  greater  than  that  in  the  open  air. — With  regard  to 
the  temperature  in  the  open  air  and  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth  and  under  the  water,  a  number  of  careful  obsorvations  has 
given  the  following  mean  results :  — On  March  otli  at  one  foot  under- 
ground the  temperature  was  —  3  "46**  F^  in  the  open  air  it  was  —  26  -5°  F.; 
on  November  lOth,  at  ISO  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  was 
Z2*^'^  F*,  while  at  the  surface  it  was  28^  F.,  and  1570  feet  below 
the  surface  it  was  34*4''  F,  On  November  3rd  the  maximum  of  tem- 
perature obtained  at  ^  depth  of  240  feet,  viz,  33*80="  F-;  at  420  feet 
the  temperature  fell  to  32-54''  F.,  while  at  1570  feet  it  was  33*62^  F.— 
Lieutenant  Hammer  also  caused  some  observations  to  bo  made  on  the 
saltness  of  the  water  at  different  depths.  The  water  in  the  fjord  is  less 
salt  on  the  surface  than  down  below,  in  the  proportion  of  3 '18  to  3 '34 
per  100*  This  difference  disappears  at  the  depth  of  180  feet ;  the 
ordinary  degree  of  saltness  is  3 '38  per  100,  and  at  a  greater  depth  the 
"water  of  the  fjord  is  sal  tor  than  that  of  the  sea ;  hence  there  are  two 
opposite  currents. 

The  whole  surface  of  these  regions  presents  proofs  of  having  been 
entirely  covered  with  ice  in  former  ages.  On  the  loftiest  summits  are 
found  fissures  and  erratic  blocks;  and  on  one,  which  is  1624  feet  high, 
is  an  erratic  boulder  measuring  8  cubic  feet,  exhibiting  longitudinal 
cracks  in  a  west-north-westerly  direction, 

Lieut,  Hammer  has  recently  completed  his  report  on  his  expedition 
to  Jaoobshavn,  and  the  foregoing  notes  on  his  labours  are  taken  from 
fi  short  paper  on  the  subject  communicated  by  Lieut,  liene  Roy  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881-82. 

Seventh  Meeting^  27th  February^  1882. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentation. — James  Forrester  Anderson,  Esq, 

Electiokb. — James  Forrester  Anderson,  Esq.;  Lieut.  John  FuUon,  B.N.R.; 
S.  Leigh  Oregson,  E$q.;  Edvjard  Coode  Hore,  Esq.;  Eenry  Davenport  Jenkins,  Esq.; 
J.  G.  Macdonald,  Esq.;  Qeorge  Bamett  Smith,  Esq. 

At  the  commeDcement  of  the  proceedings,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Clements  Markham, 
announced  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  intimated  to  the  Cooncil 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  suhecrihe  5000?.  towards  an  expedition  in  search 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  Eira,  commanded  hy  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  and  that  the  Council 
had  decided  to  suhscrihe  the  sum  of  lOOOZ.  for  the  same  ohject 

The  reply  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith  to  a  letter  communicating  this  intelligence  was  also 
read  (vide  "  Greographical  Notes,"  ante,  March  number,  p.  158). 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

"  The  river  Irawadi  and  its  sources."  By  Major  J.  £.  Sandeman,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps. 

The  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  will  he  published  in  the  May 
number  of  the  *  Proceedings.' 


Eighth  Meeting,  Idth  March,  1882.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentation. — Tlte  Rev.  W.  L.  Lang, 

Elections. — William  J.  Aldom,Esq.;  Alexr,  Livingston  Christie,  Esq.,  r.n.; 
Courtenay  H,  S.  Scott,  Esq. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was : —  , 

"  A  Journey  in  the  Makua  and  Lomwe  Countries."  By  H.  E.  O'Neill,  H.M. 
Consul,  Mozambique. 

Vide  ante,  p.  193. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

OeograpMoal  Society  of  Paris.— February  17th,  1882 :  M.Henri Duvetrier, 
President  of  the  Central  Commission,  in  the  Chair. — The  Chairman  announced  the 
return  of  M.  and  Mme.  de  Ujfalvy,  who  have  just  accomplished  a  journey  of  con- 
siderable length  in  Kashmir  and  Little  Tibet.  M.  de  TJjfah'y  had  brought  back  with 
him  an  important  collection,  which  was  to  remain  on  exhibition  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  Society's  rooms,  and  afterwards  to  be  presented  to  the  nation  and  deposited  in 
the  Ethnographical  Museum  at  the  Trocadero.  The  collection  was  of  interest  not  only 
from  a  geographical  and  ethnographical  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  art  and  art-history.  M.  de  Ujfelvy,  who  was  present,  stated  that  at  an  early 
meeting  of  the  Society  he  proposed  to  make  some  observations  on  Kashmir  and 
Little  Tibet,  the  latter  of  which  countries  had  not  previously  been  visited  by  any 
French  traveller.  The  region  which  he  and  his  wife  had  traversed  is  a  sort  of 
neutral  territory  where  Persian,  Hindu,  and  Chinese  art  all  meet. — The  Chairman 
also  called  attention  to  the  presence  at  the  meeting  of  M.  E.  Cotteau,  who  has  just 
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from  bis  journey  across  Siberia,  oloQg  the  river  Amur,  to  Japan,  Peking, 
llMltal  China,  Tonquiu,  and  Cambodia. — It  wa^j  announced  tbat  the  Minister  of 
Public   Instruction   had   forwarded  t«>  the   Society  an  iinpubli8lit?d  topograpliical 
trork  which  had  been  seut  bom©  by  Dr.  Crevaux,  cntitletl,  ' The  Sur^rey  of  the 
Cour&e  of  the  Rio  Colorado,'  by  Herr  Freund,  an  engineer.    Dr.  Crevaux  himself 
h»d  also  sent  from  Bneuos  Ayres  an   unjiubUtihed   map  of  the  Rio  Vcrmejo,  in 
the  Grao  Chacov  an  important  water-way,  which  the  Argentine  Goyernment  has 
recently  caused  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  navigability,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  hijjhway  for  the  products   of  Bouthera   Bolivia  (Tarija) 
Mid  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (Salta  and  Jujuy)  to  tlie  Parana 
and  La  Plata.     This  map,  which  is  anonymous  and  dates  from  the  last  century, 
is  to  be  re«hiced  and  fiubUshed  in  tlie  JIuHHin,    Dr.  Zeliallos,  President  of  the 
ArgeGtine  Geographical  Institute,  who  had  presented    the  map  to  Dr.  Crevaux, 
stAted  in  a  letter  dated  January  8th,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  traveller's  arrival  at 
Salta,  and   that   by   tliat  time   he  ought   to  have   reached    the   sources  of  the 
Pilcomayo,  which  he  inteDds  to  descend  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay. 
Br,  ZeballoB  had  also  sent  to  the  Society  a  number  of  wurks  on  the  expeditions  to  the 
Rio  Nckgro  and  Like  Nahuel-Huapi,  &c.,  and  he  aouomiced  his  intention  of  shortly 
forwarding  the  first  Tolume  of  his  *  Geographical   Deiscription  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,'  which  will  extend  to  several  volumes, — ^I.  Kuas  forwarded  a  report  on 
the  journey  to  the  Zambesi  of  the  mission  under  Senhor  Paiva  dc  Andrada,  together 
with  a  map  which  is  the  most  important  rcRiilt  uf  tiie  expedition* — The  Governor  of 
Cochin  China  iuformed  the  Society,  in  a  letter  ilated  Saigon,  December  30th,  1881, 
of  the  departure  of  two  explorers,  MM,  Septiios  and  Jlondon,  who  propose  to  visit 
the  region  situated  between  Chelang,  ou  tho  Upper  Mekong,  and  Quiuhone,  on  the 
shorea  of  the  China  Sea.     They  were  to   ascend  tho   river  nnmed  Tombun  on 
M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins'  map  of  Eastern  Indo-China«     The  same  corresj  ion  dent  also 
announced  the  relum  to  France  of  Lieutenant  Delaporte,  who  has  just  f^iaid  a  Wait 
to  the  Khmer  ruins  of  Cambodia,  and  the  death  of  M.  Courtin,  a  French  traveller, 
who  had  gone  with  M.  Villeroi  d^Augis  tu  examine  the  Bkck  River  (Choog*bo  or 
Kiem-tu-ha),  and  the  Upper  Song-koi  or  Red  River  of  Tuuquin, — A  letter  was  next 
read  from  Captain  Aymunnier,  who  is  just  now  lem  [^oiurily  in  Paris,  announcing  hia 
ching  return  to  Cambodia  on  a  mission  from  Iho  Mimijter  of  Public  Instruction, 
.  letter,  dated  December  lOtb,  1861,  was  also  read  from  M,  Letlojix,  French  Consul 
t  Zanzibar,  who  has  just  been  appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  Mogador,  announcing  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  was  on  his  way  back  to  Eij;5hmd,  having  ahindoned  his  journey 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  Zanzibar  dominiuns.    Some  news  was  also  given  as  to 
disturbances  between   Mirambo  and   his  former  ally,  Simba*     In  the  middle  of 
Deocinher  the  roail  from  Tabjra  to  the  station  at  Karema  was  reported  to  Ije  open* — > 
Colonel  Veniukof  fumislied  some  information    resjiecting   a  uirtp  which   he  had 
forwarded,  of  tho  new  RuasiJ-Persian  frontier,  and  he  iifierwards  informed   the 
Meeting  that  a  new  expedition  to  Central  Asia,  under  Ctilonel  Prejevalsky,  was  pro- 
ject^ by  the  Imperial  Geographical  St>ciety  of  St.  Peteraburg,  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  studying  volcanic   phenomena  in  the  Tieu  Shan  or  (L^elestial  Range.    Colonel 
Prejevalsky  would,  perhaps,  make  a  further  attempt  to  penetrat-e  into  the  mountains 
of  Tibet.     Colonel  Veniukof  also  stated   that   the  expedition  sent  to  the  Trans* 
Caspian  region  to  explore  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Amu-daria  had  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  that  one  of  its  meml>er8,  Prince  Gu^lroitz,  had  ahready  read  lie  fore 
the  Geographical  Society  there  a  preliminary  rejwjrt  on  tlie  results  of  the  expe<Jition. 
— ^Lieuteuant  K.  Roy  presented  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Hammer,  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Navy,  on  his  expedition  to  the  Jaoubshavn  Fjord  in  Greenland,  and  he  also 
gave  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  Geographical  Society 
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of  Stockholm,  Vflwn  Baron  von  NoDlenskiold  reiid  a  |xiper,  showing  that  there  wai 
nothing  to  prevent  annual  communication  by  the  Arctic  Sea  with  the  mouths  of  the 
Obi  and  the  Ycni&ei.  Lieutenant  Koy  afterwards  jiasaed  in  review  the  different 
expeditions  intended  to  found  intemaiionsil  meteorological  stations  in  the  ^lolar 
regions,— Dr.  Hamy,  Director  of  the  Ethnograpliical  Museum,  presented  an  album  oi 
iuBcriptions  recently  coUectetl  in  the  Canary  Isles  by  M,  E.  Vemeau,  who  is  attachei! 
to  the  Museum  d'Histoiro  Naturelle.  Ilie  Ciiairman  remarked  that  he  ha<l  found  in 
the  lanii^uage  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  several  Berber  wonls,  which 
ssliuwed  that  there  had  been  a  close  connection  betwe^jn  them  and  the  Berbers  and 
Tuaregs  of  Northern  Africa, — M.  Ed,  Savons  read  a  notice  of  the  last  work  of 
M.  Fiud  Hunfalvy,  President  of  the  Googmpliical  Society  of  Buila  Peath,  on  the 
HungJirians;  and  M,  Alphonse  Milne-Edwarda,  of  the  lostitnte,  a  paper  on  the 
inve^ti  sat  inns  in  submarine  zoology  made  by  the  scientific  expedition  on  board  the 
TmvaiUeur  in  1880-1  off  the  ctmsts  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  Provence »  C-orftu  and 
Northern  Morocco,  M*  Milne-Edwards*  memoir  vnU  he  published  in  the  BuUttin 
with  two  maps  showin*;  the  route  of  the  vessel. 

— - —  March  3nl,  1882  :  M,  Hexri  Duveyrier,  President  of  the  Central  Com- 
mission, in  tlie  Chair. — A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Ledonlx.  French  Consul  at 
Zanzibar,  ikted  Jamiary  12tli,  1882,  stating  that  no  news  hiid  been  received 
from  M.  Kamaeckers,  the  chief  of  the  Belgian  station  at  Karema,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  lilirambo,  after  defeating  his  former  conqietit^ir  Siraba  or  Simlio,  had  remainetl 
master  of  LTnyanyembe,  and  intercepted  all  com  ranni  cat  ions.  An  armed  l)ody  of 
men  has  accordingly  Wen  sent  from  Zanzibar  to  cross  Miianibo*^  lines  and  to  hrinj; 
back  at  any  cost  inteUigence  regarding  the  position  of  affairs  at  K  a  re  ma*  Wirandw 
had  begun  to  build  a  town,  to  be  named  after  himself,  on  the  canwan  road,  where 
consef|uently  Arab  merchants  and  others  will  have  to  |)ay  toll.  The  Rev,  Walter 
Hutley,  of  the  London  Mis.'iionary  Society,  had  reached  Zanzibar  from  Ujjji,  which 
he  had  left  three  months  before.  From  hia  account  tlie  position  of  missionariey  and 
explorers  there  is  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  owing  to  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  fanatical  Arabs,  M.  Ledoulx  ad<kd  that  the  Protestant  tcission  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  country,  and  that  Mr.  Hutley  was  returning  to  Englauil  in  order  to 
explain  the  situation  to  his  superiors.  Satisfactory  newa  had,  however,  been  received 
imm  the  French  station  in  Usagara,  where  M,  Bloyet  and  his  wife  were  both  m  good 
health.  The  Koman  Catholic  establishments  at  Bagamoyo  and  in  the  neighbonring 
region  were  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  an<l  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  found  two  more  further  inland. — Colonel  Yeniukof  communicated  the  following 
items  of  geographical  news;— 1.  The  first  part  of  Colonel  Prejevalsky's  account  of 
liis  journey  to  Til^et  and  in  China  in  1876-80  is  now  in  the  pres>s.  The  work  wMll 
Ij©  divided  Into  two  parts,  and  illustrated  with  a  map  and  100  engravings  of  scener}-, 
types,  costumes,  &c.  A  German  translation  will  ap[>ear  immediately  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Russian  text.  2.  The  last  jxirtion  uf  the  late  M.  Fedchenko's  travels 
in  Turkistan,  devoted  to  botany,  has  just  been  publiehed.  3.  A  topographer  haa  been 
sent  to  Darwaz  to  join  M*  Regel ;  and  during  the  coming  summer  the  topographical 
investigations  on  the  Pamir  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  4,  The  discusaion  has 
been  begun  at  the  Imperial  Geogrflphi(^l  Society  of  St,  Petersburg  on  the  report  of 
the  Commission  sent  to  the  Trans-Caspian  region  to  examine  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Amu-datia.  From  this  rojxirt  by  Prince  Gm^roitz,  it  ap]»ears  that  some  parts  of 
the  &tept>e3  hare  been  found  by  the  engineers  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  low  level  of  the  country  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Aidin  wells*  5.  A  Russian  exj«dition  to  Novaya  Zemlya,  under  the  command  of 
M,  Andr^ief,  is  under  consideration.  6.  During  the  present  year  several  colonies  are  to 
be  founded  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Amur.    Emigrants  from  the  southern  provinces 
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of  CbinA  ictend  to  colonise  the  neigbboiirliood  of  Nioguta,  in  Kinn^  anil  of  Kud- 
chung;  aud  the  Russians  ^vill  establish  several  villagea  between  Lake  Kangai  and 
the  tka  of  Jai>aD.  7»  The  cmigratioo  statiiitics  of  the  Russian  empire  have  just  beeu 
published,  by  which  it  ai>pears  that  in  the  decennial  period  1871-80  2,807,000 
Rusaians  have  left  for  foreigTi  countries,  while  2,455,000  immigranta  have  arrived, 
thus  showing  a  loss  of  352,000^  without  counting  the  cunsidembie  number  of  {lersons 
who  have  left  their  country  without  legal  authorisation.  There  has  been,  accordingly, 
an  average  annual  loss  of  35,20!)  persons,  belonging  chie6y  to  the  well-to-4.lo  classes. 
AgaiDfi  this  a  great  number  of  foreigners  enter  the  country  and  accumulate  wealth, 
there  having  beeo,  for  instance^  no  less  than  406,000  German  immigrants  in  1880. — 
It  was  announced  that  a  National  Congress  of  German  Geographers  is  to  be  held  at 
Halle  from  April  12th  to  14tb,  when  papers  will  be  read  on  the  Ethnography  of 
Northern  Africa  by  Br.  Nachtigal,  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra  by  Herr  Hahn,  &c. — A 
letter  was  read  from  the  French  Consul  at  Haiphong,  giving  further  details  r*«pecting 
the  death  of  M,  Julian  Marcel  Courtin,  which  t^jjk  place  at  Vang-giam,  in  the  Muong 
ooimtry,on  December  8tb.  1881.  M.  Cotirtin  had  left  Hanoi  on  September  5lh»  in 
company  with  M.  Villeroi  d'Augis,  to  explore  the  Upper  Song-koi  or  Red  Riven 
They  intended  to  make  a  l4:>iiographical  survey  of  that  entirely  unknown  region,  and 
to  collect  all  pijasible  information  on  its  commerce  and  industry.  The}'  ascended 
one  of  the  afUuents  of  the  Red  River,  the  Black  River  (Chong-bo  or  Kien-tu-ha), 
and  under  some  difficulties  succeeded  in  mapping  tlie  country  they  traversed. 
M,  Villcroi^s  return  journey  was  a  series  of  misfortunes,  for  l)esides  the  death 
of  his  friend,  his  junk  was  wrecked,  and  his  provisions,  papers,  &c,,  were  lost ; 
he  inten«is,  however,  to  publish  a  narrative  of  his  journey. — At  the  last  two 
meetings  of  the  Society  reference  has  been  made  to  ihe  recent  discovery  of 
curious  nxk  inscriptions,  &c,,  in  XorthAVest  Africa,  the  pictorial  represcntationa 
being  those  of  animals  long  since  extinct  in  the  country,  audi  as  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, girafifes,  &c.  In  regard  ijo  these,  M.  K<xh  has  written,  stating  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  inscriptions  during  General  Cavaignac*s  campaign  iu  the  Ksur 
region  in  1847*  He  »iiy«  that  they  are  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  certainly 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Mahommedanism,  as  the  Koran  forbids  the  representa- 
tion of  living  things.  That  oploiou  is  based  on  the  fact  that  lioos  and  ostriches  are 
still  found  in  the  8aliani,  while  elephants  have  disappeared  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans. — M.  W.  Huber,  the  reporter  of  the  Prizes  Committee,  announced  the 
following  as  the  award  of  the  Society  a  medals  for  the  year  1882 :— (I)  A  gold  medal 
to  M.  Georges  Ilevoil  for  his  two  journeys  in  Somiili-land ;  (2)  A  gold  medal  to 
Dr.  Oscar  Lenz  for  his  journey  from  Morocco  to  the  Senegal,  by  way  of  Timbuktu  ; 
(3)  A  gold  medal  (tlie  Logerot  prize)  to  Dn  Montano  for  his  exploratiuos  in  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archir>elago,  chieily  in  Lulu  and  Mirulanao  ;  (4)  A  prize,  founded  by 
Madame  Boselli,  in  memory  of  her  father,  M,  Joinard,  the  well-known  geographer,  and 
Awarded  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  M,  Gaffarel  fur  his  imfKjrtatit  works  on  historical 
gdography. — M.  Pierre  Margry,  formerly  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Ministry  of 
3fcyrine  and  the  Colonies,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Robert  Cavelier  do  K  Salle,  calletl 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  approaching  celebration  in  the  United  States  of 
the  two  hundredth  anuiversary  of  the  discovery  by  that  explorer  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  city  of  Rouen,  Cavelier  do  la  SalleVnative  place,  is  expected 
to  send  delegates  to  the  celebration  which  will  be  hold  at  New  Orleans  on  April  9th ; 
and  M.  Margry  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Society  mighty  be  induced  to  record  the 
name  of  the  discovt  rer  among  those  of  other  explorers  on  the  mural  tablets  in  their 
hall, — M.  Achille  Raffray,  French  Vice-Consul  at  Mas8owab,;aftenvards  read  a  paper 
on  his  journey  in  Abyssinia  and  in  the  country  of  the  Kaya  Galias,  of  which  ihe 
following  is  a  brief  abstract : — The  king  of  Abyssinia  lives  almost  always  in  the 
No.  IT.— Apbil  1883.]  B 
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midst  of  his  army,  which  he  leads  at  one  time  against  a  revolted  vassal,  and  at 
another  and  more  frequently  against  the  independent  Galla  tribes;  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  that  M.  Raffray,  who  had  to  seek  an  audience  with  King  Johannes, 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  country  of  the  RayaGallas  and  the  Zebul  Mountains, 
regions  previously  unknown.  M.  Baffray  described  first  the  route  which  he  followed 
from  Massowah  to  the  king's  camp,  visiting  successively  the  province  of  Bogos,  the 
plateaux  of  Tigr6,  the  town  of  Adowa,  and  the  districts  of  Geralta  and  Enderta,  and 
crossing  in  the  Damotkuen  district  the  defiles  of  Mounts  Alaji  (9865  feet)  and  Debbar 
(10,669  feet).  On  leaving  the  last-named  point  the  traveller  entered  a  little-known 
region^  very  diflferent  from  other  parts  of  Abyssinia — the  inner  basin  of  Lake  Aussa. 
This  region  is  thickly  wooded,  and  trees  unk  nown  elsewhere  are  found  there.  M.  Bafifray 
visited  Lake  Ashanghi  (8254  feet),  which  has  no  apparent  outlet.  The  level  of  the  lake 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  year,  and  its  waters  run  off  through  subterranean 
channels.  After  leaving  Lake  Ashanghi,  M.  Raffray  began  to  descend  firom  the 
Ethiopian  plateau  to  the  plains  inhabited  by  the  Haya  Gallas,  who  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Abyssinians.  After  traversing  the  plain  he  ascended  the  Zebul  Moun- 
tains, a  chain  of  slight  elevation  and  of  no  great  breadth,  which  are  almost  entirely 
isolated  from  the  Ethiopian  mountain  system.  It  was  there  that  King  Johannes 
was  eucamped  with  his  army.  From  the  Zebul  Mountains  the  whole  of  the 
Ethiopian  mountain  system  could  be  seen  to  the  westward  for  over  70  miles,  while 
to  the  eastward  immense  plains  stretched  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
enclosed  the  great  depression  of  Lake  Aussa,  which  receives,  either  directly  or 
filtered  through  the  sand,  the  water  which  runs  down  from  the  Abyssinian  plateaux. 
M.  Raffray  remained  five  weeks  at  the  king's  camp,  and  afterwards  went  to  explore 
the  river  Gulima,  as  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  direction  of  its  course ;  he  then 
plunged  afresh  into  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  ascended  up  to  the  lofty  plateaux 
of  Mounts  Abboi-Midda  and  Abuna-Yusef,  the  passes  of  which  are  respectively 
about  11,400  feet  and  13^00  feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  these  plateaux  are  found 
the  sources  of  three  important  rivers, — the  Gulima  which  runs  to  the  east,  and  fiows 
into  the  basin  of  Lake  Aussa,  the  Taccaz^  and  the  Tellard,  which,  after  uniting  to 
the  north  of  Sokota,  flow  into  the  Nile.  M.  Raffray  described  these  lofty  summits, 
on  which  grows  a  plant  reaching  a  height  of  20  feet,  the  Rhyncopetalum  montanumy 
:and  on  which  are  found  insects  similar  to  those  of  temperate  Europe.  He  next 
-visited  the  town  of  Lalib^la,  and  stopped  a  week  to  examine  and  sketch  some  very 
•curious  monuments.  These  are  an  imjiortant  archieological  discovery,  for  their 
existence  in  Abyssinia  was  only  suspected  before  his  visit.  M.  Raffray  afterwards 
•crossed  the  mountains  to  Mdkali,  in  Enderta,  where  King  Johannes'  camp  then  was. 
After  a  journey  of  six  months'  duration  he  returned  to  Massowah  by  the  route  of  the 
British  expedition  against  King  Theodore.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  paper, 
M.  Raffray  enlarged  ujwn  the  advantage  of  not  separating  the  study  of  geography 
from  that  of  zoology,  especially  as  regards  tlie  lower  animals.  By  their  means  he 
has  established  the  existence  in  Abyssinia  of  four  distinct  regions  of  different 
altitudes.  The  first  or  coast  region  belongs  to  the  fauna  of  the  Sahara ;  the  second 
or  valley  region  has  a  fauna  similar  to  that  of  the  Senegal ;  the  region  of  the  lofty 
plateaux  is  more  peculiarly  Abyssinian,  with  a  strikingly  similar  fauna  to  that  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and  lastly,  the  region  of  mountain-tops,  varying  in  altitude 
from  11,483  to  13,124  feet,  belongs  to  the  fauna  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
temperate  Europe. 

March  17th,  1882 :  M.  Henri  Duvbyrier,  President  of  the  Central 

Commission,  in  the  Chair. — A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  French 
Africa  was  received,  with  an  intimation  that  one  of  its  members  would  shortly  start 
for  the  Gaboon. — M.  Lessar,  a  Russian  engineer,  who  surveyed  the  ronto  for  the 
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l!iliftllof«ky  railway  as  far  as  Kizil-Arvat,  and  who  1ms  aince  aimed  his  operations 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sarakhs^  comuiunicated  an  account  of  his  explorations  in 
the  Trans^CftBpian  rejjion.*  A  summary  vrna  next  giveu  of  the  results  of  the  mission 
to  Cambodia,  undertaken  by  M,  Delaportc,  who  haa  recently  roturaed  in  ill-health, 
— ^Tlie  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  officially  informed  the  Society  that  the 
twentieth  meeting  of  the  loaraed  societiea  of  Paris  and  the  departments  would  take 
place  at  the  Sorbouue  from  April  11th  to  13th.  3L  Maunoir  expressed  a  hoj>e  tliat 
members  of  the  Society  would  take  imrt  hi  it,  adt^Jiig  tliat  comninnieations  had 
already  been  forwarded.  A  letter  was  read  from  Colonel  Vcuiiikof,  giving  the 
foUowioi;  Items  of  geographical  news: — 1.  It  is  said  that  the  I*ussian  Govonmient  is 
about  to  undertake  topographical  surveys  alontj  the  whole  of  the  new  Russo-Persian 
fn^ntier,  and  that  the  i5hah  Ilxs  ji^iven  |>ermission  for  their  extension  to  the  jirovinco 
of  KLor^san.  2,  The  Tiflis  Alpine  Club  are  alx>ut  to  investigate  the  glaciers  of  the 
CaucasttK.  In  the  course  of  recent  levellings  in  the  Baltic  provincea  of  Russia,  it 
has  been  jihown  that  serious  mistakes  wore  mode  by  the  astronomer  Stnive  and 
others  in  the  determination  of  certain  heights.  Finally,  Cc^Ionel  Veninkof  state* I 
that  according  to  the  last  census  the  town  of  Tokio»  Japan,  contained  1,0G4,351 
iiihabilants. — Letters  from  Saigon,  datcil  February  3rd,  announced  the  departure  for 
the  interior  of  Indo-Gbina  of  Liputcnaot  Gauthier,  who  propoHCs,  after  leaviu;^ 
Bienijou,  to  |»roceed  northwards  to  the  latitude  of  Hu^v  and  to  return  by  tiie  China 
Sen. — L*£role  Su[»^rienre  des  Lett  res  at  Algiers  forwarded  the  first  number  of  its 
Bullelm  dt  VtnreisptmdeTice  Jfricmne,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
ancieut  geography  of  Northern  Africa. — ^Tu  a  letter  from  Koudoa,  dated  January 
28th,  1882,  Captain  Bloyet  com]»ln.ined  of  various  attacks  on  the  men  belonging  to  the 
French  station,  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  which  small-i^ox  was  also  raging  with  great 
violence. — It  was  announced  that  letters,  dated  January  7th  and  IHtb,  had  been 
received  from  Dr.  Jules  Crevanx,  who  had  reached  the  sources  of  the  Eio  Pilcomayo 
fS.  lat,  21*^,  W.  lonj;.  68°  20'  15")  in  the  I^ppublie  of  Bolivia.  On  the  frontier  between 
the  Argentine  and  Bolivian  K«'t>ublics  the  cxiK*ditiun  had  sc>me  difiicuUies  with  the 
lialf'-Indian  |>eaBantry.  With  the  iLssistiince  of  Mr.  Gould,  Director  of  the  Cordova 
Observatory,  they  hojl  determined,  by  telegraph,  some  very  imjxjrtant  geographical 
po^itious  in  the  Ari^entine  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy.  By  last  accounts  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Tupiza. — Letters  were  read  from  MM*  de  Brazza  and  Mizon  at 
the  Upi»er  Ogow^  station,  dated  November  4th  and  8tb,  1881,  M.  de  Brazaa  haA 
just  returned  from  his  exploration  on  tlie  batiks  of  the  Congo,  of  which  he  gives  few 
details,  reserving  them,  no  doubt,  for  his  early  return  to  l*aris.  He  nays  that,  as  we 
have  before  heanl,  the  route  from  Fraucevilk*  to  the  river  Alima  is  practicable  for 
beasts  of  burden,  and  be  adds  that  a  small  railway  might  be  constructed  without 
difficulty, — Inforination  has  been  received  from  other  sources  that  the  Lower  Qgow6 
IS  more  and  more  frequented  by  a  considerable  number  of  traders,  who  are  prevented 
Viy  the  scarcity  of  canoes  from  going  up  to  tho  country  below  the  fa  11^. — A  note  was 
read  frtau  M.  Louis  Petit,  a  naturalist,  on  the  subject  of  his  sojourn  at  Landaka, 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  \s  yituateti  in  5**  S.  lat.,  In  one  of  tlie  l)est  positions 
between  the  Gaboon  and  the  Congo.  The  Koil  there  is  fertile,  the  climate  usually 
very  healthy,  and  the  ndghb«:iurhocKl  channing.  He  also  described  the  coimtn^  round 
the  village  of  Cond<5,  some  twelve  hours'  distance  from  the  coast,  as  Ijeing  splendid, 
.aboimding  in  game,  and  rich  from  a  natural  history  point  of  view.- — M.  Gamuet,  one 
of  the  Sectional  Presidents  of  the  Tofjographical  Society,  presented  an  instrument  nf 
his  own  invention,  and  gave  some  infornmtion  regarding  its  uses. — M.  Joseph 
Martin,  to  whose  collection  of  curiosities,  dire,  allusion  was  made  at  a  recent 


*  For  an  aocount  uf  M.  Lesmtr's  cxplomtions,  vide  aatc^  p.  21 C. 
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meeting,  annouDCetl  his  intention  of  retaminj^  fihortly  to  Eastern  Siliena,  and  thai 
he  fully  intended  to  visit  Kamchatka,  His  journey  will  last  two  or  three  years» — 
M.  de  UifaUy  addresiied  some  remarkt;  to  the  Society  on  the  interesting  collection  of 
objects  of  art,  &c.,  which  he  had  brought  back  from  Kashmir  and  Little  Tibet »  and 
also  on  the  ^'^arions  regionB  visited  by  himself  and  Mme.  de  Ujlalv^y. — The  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  condnsiOD  by  a  oommtinlcation  from  M.  Jules  Gamier  on  the 
country  of  the  Don  OosBacks. 

Imperial  GeograpMcal  Society  of  St,  PeterBburg.—Febnmry  6th,  1882 : 
M.  P.  Semexof,  Vicc*Pre8ident,  in  the  Chair.^A  i'aj>er  was  read  by  M,  Lcasar 
on  his  sur^reys  of  the  ooiintry  from  KizibArvat  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sarakhs 
(vide  ant4^f  p,  216). 

Hew  GeograpMcal  Society.— We  have  been  notified  of  the  fonnation  in 
March  of  anew  Geogmphical  Sfx:iety  at  Greifswald,  in  Pomerania,  The  founders 
announce  their  inteiiti<>n  of  jtubiishing  tmnsactions,  but  do  not  state  whea  the  serliia 
is  to  commence.  The  following  are  the  princijMil  oiTicera  of  the  Society : — President^ 
Dr,  Rudolf  Credner,  Professor  of  Geography ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  B,  Minnigerode, 
Professor  of  Mathematics ;  and  Secretary,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Stower* 

Geographical  Society  of  EomCp— January  26th,  1882.— The  sitting  was 
devoted  to  a  report  on  the  linanciai  situation  of  the  Society  in  18S1,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  awiird  of  the  two  great  medals  of  the  year  to  Dr.  Kachtigal 
and  Major  Serpa  Pinto  for  their  explorations,  and  for  their  publish eii  accounts  of  the 
same*  Several  honorary  and  coTrepponding  members  were  elected^  the  names  of  our 
President,  Lord  Aberdare,  and  General  Sir  H.  E.  L.  Thuillier,  c.s.l,  F.B.S.,  formerly 
Surveyor-General  of  India,  api^aring  in  tbe  two  classes  respectively. 

— Febniary   12th,  1882.— Professor  M.   S.   de    Rossi   explained    to  the 

Meeting  the  methofl  followed  in  the  construction  of  his  seismographic  map  of  Italy, 
exhibited  at  the  Venice  Gongress, 

February  26th,  1882:  ComnaendatoreGiAcoMoMALVAKO,  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. — Professor  Federico  Minutilli  delivered  an  address  on  "  Africa, 
considered  from  the  triple  point  of  view  of  Science,  Civilisation,  and  Commerce." 
Signer  Minutilli  firet  traced  in  general  terms  the  important  work  accomplished 
in  late  years  by  travellers  of  ditTerent  nationalities,  in  order  to  solve  the  great 
geographical  problems  of  the  country,  and  be  mentioned  in  particular  the  names 
of  the  Italian  explorers  who  had  done  tkeir  share.  Among  these  he  made  m\ 
especial  allusion  to  the  name  of  Signor  Giovanni  Succi,  who  baa  lately  done  good 
work  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  He,  the  si>eaker 
said,  Monged  to  thecla.ss  of  explorers  who  study  the  countries  they  tra verse  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  He  gave  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  Sign  or  Suoci*s 
journey  to  Madf^;ascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands.  In  the  latter  be  made  friends  with 
the  Sultan  of  Anjoan,  the  capital,  and  after  obtaining  from  him  an  important  com- 
mercial concession,  he  returned  to  Italy  to  form  a  company  for  promoting  the 
exchange  of  commercial  products  between  Italy  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  and 
the  adjacent  inlands.  After  liaving  explained  Signor  Succi'a  plan  and  ideas,  Signor 
Minutilli  endeavoured  to  prove  the  imijortance  of  the  project  and  the  necesaity  for 
entering  upon  commercial  relations  with  distant  places,  and  above  all  with  Africa, — 
On  the  conclusion  of  Signor  Mimitilli's  address,  the  Chairman  presented  Siguor 
Succi  to  the  Meeting.  In  a  brief  speecli  the  traveller  said  that  as  Signor  Minutilli 
bad  referred  more  particuhirly  to  travellers  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  he  in  bis 
turn  ought  to  draw  attention  to  those  who  bad  explored  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  most  illufitrious  of  these,  he  said,  was  Pietro  Savorgoan  di  Brazza, 
whose  mother  was  present  at  the  meetings 
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(Bj  E.  C.  Kte,  Librarian  tt,G.S.) 

EUROPK. 

Cons,  Henri. — La  Provinoe  Ruiuaine  de  Dabnatie.  Paris  (l^hoiiu):  1882,  8vo^ 
pp,  xvi.  and  415,  map.    (^Dulau  :  price  Ca.) 

The  object  oi'  thh  work  is  to  retrace  tlio  liistvjry»  from  tlie  earliest  tinieji  tu 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  of  the  Koiiian  province  of  Djilnuitiii^  whirh  incliuk** 
Balroatia  proi>er,  eastern  Istria,  tLe  Hungarian  littoral,  a  larjj;e  part  of  Cro^itia, 
tlio  ancieni  IfrL^^cia,  Bo^stiia.^  Herze;ij;oviDii,  Montenegro,  nortbcra  Albanis*,  and 
the  lUyrian  iijlantls,  from  tb©  botti>m  of  tlie  ^ulf  ot  Quarnero  to  the  canal  of 
( Hmnto.  The  general  aspect  and  physical  geography  of  this  considerahlc  region 
are  discussed  separately  in  the  first  chapter,  and  there  in  a  iipecial  geographical 
index,  and  a  bibliography  of  82  works  by  nuMieni  antliors.  The  map  (scale 
1  r  1G0,0IX))  shows  modern  and  ancient  naine^  by  oaluurs, 

Strelbitsky,  X— Superficie  de  TEurope,  etablie  par  J,  Strelbitsky  (Gundral  d*Etat- 
Major  Hussc).  PubUcatlon  du  Gomltu  Central  Hu.sse  de  Statisque.  SL  Puters- 
bourg  (Trenk^  tV  Fii8iiL*t) :  I882»  4to»,  pp.  xx,  and  227,  maps. 

This  impoitiitit  official  work  is  an  outcome  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress  held  at  the  Hague  ill  1869,  at  which  a  plan  for  the  jmblication  of 
o«jm[itirative  international  statistics  was  a[>proveti,  the  preiiamtiou  of  diiTerent 
brancheii  being  divide*!  between  the  delegates  of  the  States  represented,  and  the 
territorial  secrion  fjlling,  with  others,  to  Hnsi^ia. 

The  Central  Statistical  Committee  nf  lltiJtsia,  bavinj;  corresponded  on  the 
subject  witli  com[)etent  foreign  liistitiitiMiKH,  has  submitted  the  material 
obtained,  with  the  necessary  map:?,  to  General  Strelbitsky,  abeady  well  known 
by  his  cartographic  and  other  works,  especially  his  **  SupeiTicie  de  TEmpire 
liusse,*'  published  in  1874  ;  and  that  experienced  officer  has  after  six  years  of 
application  produced  the  volume  now  under  notice,  which  is  divide<i  into  six 
sections,  as  follows  ; — 1,  Superlicies  of  Knn>jjt%  by  countries  and  administrative 
divisions  ;  2,  of  the  Enroixian  continent  by  zones  ;  3,  of  the  Djntineutal  jwirt  of 
Eurof)e  by  river-basins  j  4,  of  the  European  ij'les ;  5,  of  tlie  European  hikes ; 
i\  of  the  seas  of  Europe,  with  its  more  considerable  peninsulas  and  gulfs,  and 
widths  of  the  more  im|j<jrtantchaunels.  The  Annexes  consist  of  tables  employed 
in  the  necessary  calculation  (giving  in  square  versts  the  anperficicsof  trapezoidal 
Areas  of  a  degree  in  longitude  and  ten  minutes  latitude,  and  also  of  a  degree  in 
longitude  and  a  degree  in  latitude,  from  30**  to  iHy  North ;  adopting  darkens 


estimate  of  -  for  polar  flattening)  ;  the  Euroi.>ean  superficies  by  zones  of  a 
degree  i*f  latitude,  following  the  estinmtes  of  polar  depression  by  Clarke,  Bessel 
(-5557jjJ,aadWalbcck  ^^^-yv)'  *^^  giving  the  results  in  square  kilometres, 
miles,  and  versts;  the  suiierticies  by  srx/nes  of  tlie  more  considerable  islands; 
and  the  superficies  of  the  islands  of  the  Swedish  lakes, 

A  second  volume  is  intended  to  enter  into  such  detail  as  atliiptability  for 
Agricultural  jjurjxjses,  the  projKirtions  of  diffcrifnt  cHltures,  itc. 

General  Stielbitsky  enters  minutely  into  his  system  us  a  wlmlct  which  is 
that  of  Prof.  Savitch,  and  also  discusses  in  each  case  tlie  materials  which  have 
served  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  and  he  is  tamest  in  impressing  the 
necessity  of  a  knowhdge  of  the  methods  and  data  (eKpeciall)"  the  lilies  and 
scales  of  the  ma^js)  employed,  before  accepting  any  future  statistics  i>f  this 
nature. 

U is  calculation  of  the  entire  European  superficies  is  10,010,486*2  scjnare 
kilometrrs,  ^  181,800*82  square  milts,  —  8,7%,407'.*t  square  versts,  thus 
exceeding  Pehm  and  Wagners  estimate  by  2278*  12 square  miles,  the  difference 
l*eing  arrived  at  by  iuchiding  the  Fietoe  islands,  Iceland,  Kovaya  Ztmlya,  the 
Northein  Caucasus,  aiid  tho  Sea  of  Azof,  and  excluding  the  Canaries,  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  the  Trans-l  ral  juarta  ol  the  governinents  of  Perm,  t  Orenburg,  and 
Ufa,    Tbc  **  sqtiaie  luile  ^  is,  of  course,  the  Germim  one  (—  2I*200GT  English 
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square  miles),  and  the  figures  give  3,805,048 '72182  English  square  miles  as 
the  total,  which  does  not  materially  disturb  received  ro^nd  numbers. 

Perha])3  the  most  useful  detail  is  to  be  found  in  such  parts  of  this  work 
as  refer  to  Russia;  but  the  scheme  of  subdivision  employed  by  General 
Strelbitsky  enables  him  to  give  in  an  easily  appreciable  form  much  minute 
statistical  information  on  other  countries. 

The  maps  show  the  States  and  zones  of  a  degree  of  latitude  (scale 
1 :  7,140,000),  and  river  basins  (scale  1 :  10,374,000). 

ASIA. 
A  Hanual  of  the  Gteologfy  of  India. — Part  III.  Economic  Geology,  by  V.  Ball. 

Publisihed  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India.  Calcutta  (OfiQce  of  the  Geological 

Survey  of  India).    London  (Trubner) :  1881,  large  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  663,  maps, 

illustrations.    Price  5  rupees. 

The  first  two  parts,  by  Medlicott  and  Blanford,  were  published  in  1879 ;  the 
present  one  consists  of  a  valuable  collection  of  information  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution, history,  and  working  of  gems,  metals,  and  economic  mineral  sub- 
stances occurring  in  India,  with  indications  of  the  relations  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  found  to  what  is  known  of  the  geology  of  the  country.  The 
maps  are  the  General  Index  Map  of  India  published  by  the  Surveyor-General, 
correcte<l  to  August  1881,  the  Kamul,  Kistna  and  Godavari  (so-called 
Golconda)  and  Panna  diamond  mines,  the  Peninsular  and  Eastern  Extra- 
peninsular  Goal-fields,  and  the  Wynaad  Gold  Region ;  and  the  illustrations 
mostly  represent  various  engineering  and  other  operations  connected  with  the 
subject.  Much  topographical  and  bibliographical  matter  of  interest  is  given 
throughout  the  work,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  overrate  the  economic 
importance. 
Laurie,  [ColoiLel]  W.  T.  B, — Ash^  Pyee,  the  Superior  Country ;  or,  the  great 

attractions  of  Burma  to  British  Enterprise  and  Commerce.     London  (W.  H. 

Allen  &  Co.)  :  1882,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  xv,  and  283.    Price  6«. 

AFRICA. 

Bisson,  Leon  de. — La  Tripolitaine  et  la  Tunisie.  Avec  les  renseignements 
indispensables  au  Voyageur.  Paris  (L^roux) :  1881  [1882],  12mo.,  pp.  147. 
(  Williams  &  Norgaie  :  price  2».) 

A  slight  sketch,  preceded  by  a  list  of  the  chief  works  on  the  regions  named, 
and  concluding  with  useful  hints  to  travellers  on  passage,  money,  hotels,  &c., 
with  a  very  short  vocabulary. 

Capello,  Hermenegildo  de  Brito,  and  Ivens,  Boberto.— De  Benguella  ds 
Terras  de  Idcca.  Descripfilo  de  urua  Viagem  na  Africa  Central  e  Occidental,  com- 
prehendendo  Narra96es,  Avcnturas  e  Estudos  importantes  sobre  as  Cabaceiras  dos 
Bios  Cu-neno,  Cu-bango,  Lu-ando,  Cu-anza  e  Cu-ango,  e  de  grande  parte  do  curso 
dos  dois  ultimos ;  alem  da  descoberta  dos  Rios  Hamba,  Cauali,  Sussa,  e  Cu-gho,  e 
larga  noticia  sobre  as  ten'as  de  Quiteca  N'bungo,  Sosso,  Futa  e  Idcca,  por 
H.  Capello  e  R.  Ivens,  Officaes  da  Armada  ReaL  Ex|)edic5o  organisada  nos  Annos 
de  1877-1880.  Lisboa  (Imprenaa  Nacional) :  1881,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  xlv.  and  379, 
xii.  and  413,  maps,  portraits,  illustrations. 

The  main  features  of  the  successful  Portujruese  expedition  in  Western 
Central  Africa  under  Captain  Capello  and  Lieutenant  Ivens  (who  it  will  be 
remembered  started  with  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  parting  with  that  traveller  at  Bih6) 
have  already  been  laid  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  our  *  Proceedings '  for 
October  1880,  p.  647,  where  an  abstract  is  given  of  the  lU'port  read  (in  English) 
by  Lieutenant  Ivens  before  Section  E  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Swansea  in  that  year.  The  present  volume  (which,  though  dated  1881,  has 
only  just  come  to  hand,  in  insufficient  time  to  attempt  more  than  an  account  of 
its  contents)  gives  partly  in  diary  and  partly  in  narrative  form  the  details  of  the 
journey  from  Benguela  southwards,  through  Domb^  to  Quilengues  and  Caconda, 
thence  north-east,  cutting  the  head-waters  of  the  Cimene  to  Cangombe,  crossing 
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the  upper  Qaanza  ia  Bihe  and  following  the  Quango  through  Quioco.  From 
this  point  the  expedition  struck  north  and  north-west,  still  following  the 
Quango  through  Minungo  and  Quiembo  to  Cassange,  then  working  to  the  west 
])ast  Malange  to  Duque  de  Bragan^a  on  the  Lucalla,  from  which  settlement  a 
nearly  northern  direction  was  followed  until  the  Quango  was  again  reached,  its 
western  bank  being  followed  as  far  north  as  6®  32'  S.  lat.,  the  territory  of 
Quianvo  or  Muene  Pute  Cassongo,  the  chief  of  lacca  (or  Jaca),  which  prac- 
tically extends  north  to  the  Congo.  Both  on  their  journey  to  the  interior  and 
the  return  (by  a  more  westerly  rout«  to  Duque  de  Bragan9a,  from  which  point 
the  Quanza  was  reached  by  Ambaca  and  Pungo  n'Dongo,  and  followed  to  the 
coast)  various  minor  excursions  were  made  in  all  directions,  chiefly  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  numerous  and  peculiar  river-systems  of  the  regions 
traversed. 

Independently  of  the  very  considerable  amount  of  novel  geographical  and 
topographical  information  aflforded  by  the  narrative,  this  work  contains  a  great 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Western  Central  Africa  in  the  shai)e  of  two  separate 
maps,  one  (scale  1  : 1,481,480)  giving  the  entire  routes  of  the  explorers,  from 
4°  to  16°  S.  lat  and  from  the  west  coast  to  20°  E.  long.,  with  profiles  and  mag- 
netic observations  referring  to  the  chief  positions;  the  other  (scale  I  :  370,370) 
including  from  St  Paul  de  Loanda  to  Ambaca,  15°  40'  E.  long.,  givinz  the  lower 
course  of  the  Quanza  in  detail.  There  are  also  various  maps  in  Uie  text,  of 
Quilengues,  Cassange,  Malange,  Duque  de  Bragan^a,  Pungo  n'Dongo,  and 
N'Dumba  (all  1  :  370,370);  tables  of  geographical  positions  determined,  and  of 
heights  of  more  important  localities  (with  corrections  of  instrumental  error) ; 
meteorological  observations  of  an  elaborate  nature,  prece<ied  by  a  full  discussion 
of  instruments  and  methods  employed,  and  illustrated  by  a  table  of  curves ;  and 
determinations  and  summary  of  magnetic  force  in  various  |X)sitions,  with  a 
special  illustrative  chart. 

Considerable  attention  was  also  paid  by  the  travellers  to  zoological  and 
ethnological  matters :  not  only  are  various  species  of  mammals,  birds,  amphi- 
bians, crustaceans  and  insects  figured  and  referred  to  in  the  text,  but  there  is 
a  si)ecial  Apijendix,  "Subeidios  para  a  Faima  e  Flora  da  Africa  Central  e 
Occidental,''  by  Dr.  I3arbosa  du  Bocage  and  other  authorities,  extracted  from  the 
*  Jornal  de  Sciencias '  of  Lisbon,  describing  the  zoological  objects  collected  and 
observed,  and  a  list  of  the  plants  by  the  Conde  do  Ficalho.  A  short  summary 
of  some  African  dialects  is  also  given,  with  a  rather  extensive  vocabulary  of  the 
N'Bunda  and  shorter  ones  of  the  N'Jenji,  Garanganja,  Quioco,  Lunda,  and 
Ca-Luiana  languages. 

The  illustrations  are  not  of  the  class  to  which  readers  are -accustomed  in 
works  of  this  kind  published  in  England,  but  are  possibly  on  that  account  more 
likely  to  be  faithful;  at  all  events,  they  vei^  sufficiently  demonstrate  the 
troubles  and  miseries  of  African  travel. 

Lacaze^  H. — Souvenirs  de  Madagascar.  Voyage  a  Madagascar,  Histoire,  Popula- 
tion, Ma?urs,  Institutions.  Paris  (Berger-Levrault) :  1881,  Svo.,  pp.  1G6,  map. 
(  Williams  A  Nor  gate  :  price  3<.  Gd.) 

Dr.  Lacaze's  experiences  were  confined  to  the  eastern  central  coast,  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  Antananarivo  and  an  excursion  towards  the  interior  on  the 
n«>rth  of  the  Manangoure  river.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the 
title,  he  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  French  colonisation,  any 
Iresh  attempts  t<»  which  end  as  regards  Madagascar  arc  deprecated  by  him. 
The  score  of  some  Malagasy  airs  is  given  at  the  end. 

AMERICA. 
Slafter,  [Rev.]  Edmimd  F.— History  and  Causes  of  the  Incorrect  Latitudes  as 
recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  Early  Writers,  Navigators,  afid  Explorers,  relating 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America,  1535-1740.     Boston  (U.S.A.),  privately 
printed :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  20,  illustrations. 

This  treatise,  reprinted  (in  anticiimtion)  from  the  *  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register'  for  April  188*J,  discusses  errors  in  the  position  of 
thirty-three  North  American  localities,  with  the  negative  result  that  the 
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variations  follow  no  uniform  rule.  Old  methods  of  lakiog  latitudes  are  brieflj 
described,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  early  latitudes  are  generally 
trustworthy  to  within  a  single  degree,  though  fractions  of  degrees  anterior  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  nor  are  the  identifications  of 
commentators  by  latitude  alone  to  be  properly  cited  as  authority. 

ARCTIC. 
Oilder,  W.  H. — Schwatka's  Search.  Sledging  in  the  Arctic  in  quest  of  the  Franklin 
Records.    London  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington) :  [no  date]  8vo., 
pp.  xvi.  and  316,  maps,  illustrations.    Price  12s.  Qd, 

The  No.  for  November  1880 of  our  *  Proceedings'  has  already  given  an  outline 
(with  map)  of  the  objects  and  results  of  Lieut.  Schwatka's  expedition  to  King 
William's  Land,  and  also  of  its  chief  incidents.  Ample  details  of  the  journey 
have  also  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  during  1880,  but  the  volume  under 
notice  by  Colonel  Gilder,  the  second  in  command,  will  remain  as  the  ofiScial  and 
circumstantial  account  of  this  memorable  search. 

A  considerable  number  of  illustrations  assist  in  the  appreciation  of  Eskimo 
life  and  Arctic  land  travel ;  the  maps  by  H.  "W.  Klutschak,  also  one  of  the 
expedition,  show  (1)  the  overland  route  to  and  from  King  William's  Land,  scale 
22  geographical  miles  to  the  inch,  (2)  the  entire  route,  70  miles  to  the  inch,  and 
(3)  the  lower  portion  of  Back's  or  Great  Fish  river,  15  miles  to  the  inch.  In 
an  appendix,  there  is  a  discussion  of  Inuit  philology,  with  a  glossary  of  all  the 
words  in  general  use  in  conversation  between  the  natives  and  traders  in 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Cumberland  Sound,  sufficient  for  Arctic  travellers,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  signs. 

HOYgaard,  A. — Nordenskiold's  Voyage  round  Asia  and  Europe.  A  popular 
account  of  the  north-east  passage  of  the  Vega,  1878-80.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  H.  L.  Bra>kstad.  London  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  & 
Rivington) :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  liv.  and  293,  maps,  illustrations  [no  index]. 
Price  21«. 

The  publication  of  the  Danish  original  was  purposely  postponed,  so  as  not 
to  clash  with  the  fuller  narrative  by  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant 
Hovgaard's  account  of  the  now  familiar  Periplus  condenses  into  the  introduction 
the  historical  matter  in  which  Baron  Nordenskiold's  text  is  so  rich,  leaving 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  unbroken.  There  is,  moreover,  no  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  scientific  aspects,  and  as  the  better  known  portion  of  the  journey 
referring  to  Japan,  &c.,  is  kept  within  a  few  pages,  the  Arctic  experiences  are 
kept  prominently  and  continuously  before  ihe  reader.  'J  he  illustrations,  though 
comparatively  of  rough  execution,  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  scope  of  the 
book. 

GENERAL. 

Coote,  Walter. — Wanderings,  South  and  East.  London  (Samjjson  Low,  Marston, 
Searle,  &  Rivington)  :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  369,  maps,  illustrations. 
Price  21s. 

Besides  sketches  of  such  well-known  localities  as  the  Australian  colonies, 
Fiji,  the  Sandwich  Islands  (including  notes  and  speculations  on  Mauna  Loaaud 
its  volcanic  action),  the  Chinese  ports,  Japan,  and  the  South  American  coasts, 
this  bc>ok  contains  a  very  interesting  narrative  referring  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  Banks,  Torres,  Santa  Cruz,  Solomon,  and  Loyalty  Islands,  which  were 
viisited  by  the  author  in  company  with  Bishop  Selwyn  nnder  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  party  being  the  first  to  land  on  some  of  the  most  dangerous  islands 
since  the  punishment  inflicted  in  September  1875  for  the  murder  of  Commodore 
Goodenough.  Since  their  visit  to  the  Florida  group  (lying  at  the  up{)er  end 
of  Indispensable  Strait  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  is  but  little  known,  and 
"  is  set  down  on  the  Admiralty  Charts  with  the  wildest  inaccuracy,"  p.  180), 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Lieutenant  Bower,  of  H.M.S.  Sandfly^  and  lour  sea- 
men, were  massacred  on  one  of  the  small  isles  off  Guadalcanar,  on  which  Mr.  Coote 
spent  his  only  night  on  shore  during  the  cruise.  'J'he  question  of  the  labour 
system  in  the  South  Pacific  is  entered  upon  at  some  length  by  the  author, 
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wlu)  gives  a  list  of  murder;^  and  atrocities  committed  both  bv  DAtl^es  and 

During  the  cnuae  among  tlie  New  Hebrides,  Mr,  Coote  landed  at  Maewo 
(called  "Aurora**  ou  tlie  chart),  and  describes  an  excursion  into  the  interior, 
giving  illustrations  of  a  remarkably  well  constructetl  village  which  he  vii^ited. 
Terraces  were  found,  identical  as  regards  stcjvii  and  basins  with  those  of  RoU> 
mabana,  thongh  not  formed  of  silica  or  white  sinter,  ITie  shape  of  these  tend^ 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Abbav,  reojrded  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  (not  of  the  "  Koyal  Geographical  Society,**  as  quoted  by 
the  autlior  in  text  and  note)  for  1878,  that  the  water  at  the  period  of  their 
formation  inxj^t  have  been  hot. 

Cannibalism  was  found  to  lie  utterlj'  nnknown  in  tbe  Banks'  group, 
though  M)  universal  in  other  psLris  of  Western  Polynesia;  and  the  author's 
observations  on  the  naUires  generally^  with  the  excellent  Illustrations  given  of 
various  orniiments,  weapons,  &c.,  will  be  lound  of  c<:>naiderahle  interest;  as  alao 
will  his  descriptions  of  the  more  striking  physical  conditions  of  the  inlands  them- 
aelv^.  In  referring  to  the  natives  of  t?anta  Cruz^  the  note  is  made  that  the 
heatl-rests  commonly  used  are  not  as  in  Jajian  and  Egypt  for  the  presei'vation 
of  the  hair,  hut  on  account  of  the  number  of  ear-rings  worn, — as  many  as 
thirty,  some  of  consideraVjle  size,  in  one  instance  figured*  An  account  is  given 
of  the  tree*houses  of  the  Solomon  iBlonds,  and  a  rough  estimation  of  the 
different  monetary  objects  in  use. 

A  track  chart  on  Mercator's  projection  shows  the  author's  route?,  and 
another  on  a  larger  scale  gives  the  cruise  in  Western  Polynesia  from  Norfolk 
Island  to  the  Solomon  group.    The  illustrations  are  excellent. 
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I  (By  J*  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g.3.] 

THE  WORLD. 
BiOlfe,  John  H. — Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  construe te<l  from  the  most 
recent  surveys  for  the  Atithor^  engraved  on  copper  and  piiiile<l  in  colours  by 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  Published  by  John  H,  Eolfe, 
Chicago,  1882.  Radius  21  inches.  Price  of  each,  in  2  sheets,  coloured,  11. ; 
mounted  on  mahogany  rollers,  and  varnished,  1/.  10s. ;  or  the  two  maps  joined 
together  on  mahogany  rollers,  and  varnished,  31,  3s.    (l\\  &  A.  K.  Johnston,) 

Tliesc  new  maps  show  in  considerable  detail  the  Physical  Features,  and  the 
Political  Divisions  as  existing  nt  the  present  time,  of  the  whole  world,  l*he 
tlirection  and  extent  of  the  principial  Ocean  Currents  are  also  plainly  indicated, 
as  well  as  the  Isothermal  Lines.  The  stale  of  the  maps  is  sufiOcieutiy  large  to 
admit  of  the  various  Kingdoms  and  Empires,  and  the  separate  States  of  the 
jJnorth  American  Union  being  clearl}'  sho^vu  by  distinct  colours. 

llie  vacant  spaces  round  the  Ijordcr^  are  utiliHtnl  hy  rhe  introduction  of 
smaller  maps  exhibiting  the  whole  north  and  south  Polar  Regions,  and 
Hemispheres,  showing  greatest  amount  of  Land  and  Water,  and  the  Limits  of 
the  Ocean  Basins,  the  Di.stribution  of  Wind  and  Rain,  and  Plants  and  Animals, 
over  the  globe. 

EUROPE, 

Aufitrian  Govemment.— XJmgebung  von  Bruck  A*  D.  Leitlia,  Scale  1 ;  25,000  or 
2-9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Sheets  A 1,  2, 3,  B  1,  2,  3,  C  2,  3,  4,  D  2,  3, 
4.     Military  Geographical  Institute,VieiiDa,     Price  of  each  sheet  Is.  2<f.     1882. 

—  Umgebung  von  Wien,      Scale  1:25,000  or  2*9  inches  to  a  geographical 

mile.  Sheets  A  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  B 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  C  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7,  D  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  E  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  C.  Military  Geographical  Institute,  Vienna.  Price  of  each 
sheet  Is,  2d,     1882. 
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ORDNANCE  SUBVEY  MAPS. 

Publications  issued  from  Ist  November  1881  to  Slst  January  1882. 
1-inch — General  Maps : — 

Scotland  :  Sheet  94  (hill-shaded),  1«.  9c?. 
Irl'lakd:  Sheet  152  (hill-shaded),  1«. 

6-inch — County  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Cheshire :  Sheets  63,  65,  at  25. ;  4, 12,  20,  23,  25,  26, 
29,  32,  37,  39,  40,  44,  46,  48,  at  2«.  Qd.  Cheshire  and  Flintshire :  (Det, 
No.  7),  Sheet  64,  2«.  Essex :  Sheets  9,  35,  51,  52,  at  28,  Qd.  Wilts :  Sheet 
77,  28.  Qd. 

ScoiTLAND :  Hebrides :  Harris,  &c.  (Inverness-shire),  Sheets  5, 10, 18,  at  2«.  Qd. 
Island  of  Mull  (Argyllshire) :  Sheete  83,  95,  106,  at  28,  ed.  Islands  of  Mull 
and  Ulva  (Arjryllshire) :  Sheet  68,  2«.  6<i.  Island  of  Jura  (Argyllshire) : 
Sheets  167, 177,  at  2«.  iid.  Island  of  Islay  (Argyllshire) :  Sheets  220,  28, 6d, ; 
221,  2«.  Island  of  Skye,  &c.  (Inverness-shire) :  Sheets  28,  33,  40,  46,  52,  at 
2s,  (id.  Island  of  Skye  (Inverness-shire)  :  Sheets  34,  38.  51,  63,  at  2«.  6d, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  (Shetland) :  Sheats  7,  11,  20,  25,  at  28,  Qd, ;  Sheet  32, 
28.  Koss-shire  and  Cromartyshire :  Sheet  78,  28,  Qd,  This  sheet  completes 
the  County  of  Ross. 

Ibeland  :  Cavan  (revised) :  Sheets  26,  28,  Gd. ;  41,  28. 

25-inch — Parish  Maps : — 

England  :  Buckingham :  Akeley,  sheets  VIIL— 14 ;  Ss.  VIII.— 15 ;  XIII. 
— 2,  3 ;  3.S.  6rf.  each.  XIII.— 4,  7 ;  4».  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Aspley  Guise 
(Det.),  sheets  XV.— 12;  3«.  XV.— 8 ;  3«.  6//.  Area  Book  Is,  Barton 
Hartshorn,  sheets  XVIL— 4;  XVIII.— 1 ;  2s,  Gd.  each.  XVII.— 8,  12 ;  3s. 
each.  XIL— 16 ;  XVII.— 7 ;  3«.  Qd.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Beachampton, 
sheets  XIV.— 1 ;  3s.  IX.— 14;  XIV.— 2,  5,  6,  7,  10;  3s.  6c?.  each.  Area 
Book  Is.  Bradwell,  Area  Book  Is.  Bradwell  Abbey,  sheets  IX. — 15,  16 ; 
XIV.— 3;  3s.  6i.  each.  XIV.— 4;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Broughton,  sheets  X.— 
12;  2s.  6(2.  X.— 16;3s.  X.— ll;3s.6d  X.— 15;4s.  Area  Book  Is,  Castle 
Thorpe,  sheets  IX.— 2;  2s.  6d.  IV.— 14;  3s.  IV.— 15;  IX.— 7;  3s.  Gd, 
each.  IX.— 3;  4s.  Foscott,  sheets  XIII.— 3,  8;  3s.  6d.  each.  XIII.— 7, 
12  ;  4s.  each.  XIII.— 11 ;  4s.  Gd,  Area  Book  Is.  Great  Linford,  sheets  X. 
—13;  3s.  X.— I,  6,  9,  10;  3s.  6d.  each.  X.— 5;  4s.  Great  VVoolstone, 
sheets  X.— 13  ;  XV.— 1 ;  3s.  each.  X.— 14 ;  XV.— 2 ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book 
Is.  Hanslope,  sheete  IV.— 3,  6,  9;  IX.— 2 ;  2s.  ed,  each.  IV.— 7,  12, 14, 
16 ;  3s.  each. .  IV.— 4,  8, 10, 15 ;  IX.— 4 ;  3s.  Gd.  each.  IV.— 11 ;  .IX,— 3  ; 
4s.  each.  Haversham,  sheets  IV. — 16 ;  3s.  IX. — 4,  7  ;  X. — 1 ;  3s.  6rf.  each. 
IX.— 3,  8 ;  X.— 5 ;  4s.  each.  IX.— 12 ;  6s.  Leckhampstead,  sheets  VJII.— 
12,  16 ;  2s.  6d.  each.  XIV.— 1 ;  8s,  VIII.— 15;  XIIL— 3,  8;  XIV.— 5; 
3s.  Qd.  each.  XIII.— 4,  7  ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Lillingstone  Dayrell, 
sheets  VIIL— 6 ;  2s.  6d,  VIIL— 7,  9, 10, 14 ;  3s.  each.  VIIL— 15  ;  3s.  ed, 
VIIL— 11;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Little  WooLstone,  sheets  X.— 13;  3s.  X.— 10; 
3s.  6d.  X. — 14;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Loughton,  Area  Book  Is.  Maids 
Morton,  sheets  XilL— 3,  6,  8  ;  3s.  ed.  each.  XilL— 7, 12 ;  4s.  each.  XIII. 
—11 ;  4s.  ed.  Area  Book  Is.  Milton  Keynes,  sheets  X.— 10,  11 ;  XV.— 3 ; 
3s.  ed,  each.  X. — 14,  15;  XV. — 2;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Moulsoe, 
sheets  X.— 12 ;  2s.  ed.  X.— 8 ;  3s.  X.— 6,  7, 10, 11 ;  38.  ed,  each.  Shenley, 
sheete  XV.— 5;  3s.  XIV.— 3,  7, 12  ;  XV.— 9  ;  3s.  ed.  each.  XIV.— 4,  8, 
11 ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Simpson,  sheets  XV. — 5 ;  3s.  XV. — 7,  9, 
11 ;  3s.  ed.  each.  XV.— 2,  6 ;  4s.  each.  XV.— 10 ;  5s.  Area  Book  Is. 
Stowe,  sheets  VIIL— 10,  14;  3s.  each.  VIIL— 13;  XIIL— 1,  2,  3, 
5,  6;  3s.  ed,  each.  XIIL- 7 ;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Thornton,  sheets 
XIV.— 1;  3s.  XIIL— 8;  XIV.— 5,  6,  9,  10;  3s.  6^.  each.  XIIL— 
12 ;  48.  Area  Book  Is.  Walton,  sheets  XV.— 3,  7 ;  3s.  ed.  each.  XV.— 
2,  6  ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Wavendon,  sheets  XV.— 16 ;  XVI.— 9 ; 
2s.  ed.  each.     X.— 16;    XV.— 12 ;   3s.  each.     XV.— 3,  4,  7,  8;  3s.  ed. 
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each.  X. — 15 ;  4s.  Area  I^xik  Is.  Whaddou,  sheets  XIX. — 3,  4  ; 
2s,  t>*/.  each.  XIV.— 14,  15;  3s.  each.  XIV.— C,- 7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  16; 
3s.  Grf.  each.  XIV.— 11 ;  4s.  Area  Book  1$,  Willen,  sheets  X.— 13 ; 
3s.  X. — 6,  7,  y,  10 ;  3s.  iid.  each.  X. — 14 ;  4s.  Woughton  on  the  GreeD, 
sheets  XV.— 1,  5;  3s^  each.  XV.— 2,  6;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is. 
Cornwall:  Egloshayle,  sheets XXV.— 4;  XXVL— 5,13;  3s,each.  XXV.— 
3,  i>,  11, 12, 16 ;  XXVl.— 9 ;  XXXIIL— 4  ;  3s.  6<^.  each.  XIX.— 15 ;  XXV. 
—2,  6  ;  4s.  each.  XXV.— 7  ;  5s.  6<i.  Area  Book  Is.  M.  Helland,  sheets 
XXVL— 10,  11,  13,  14;  3s.  each.  XXVL— 6,  7,9;  3s.  6(i.  each.  Area 
Book  Is.  Lanhydrock,  sheets  XXXIV.— 6,  7,  10, 11, 14,  15 ;  3s.  6d.  each. 
Michaelstow,  Area  Book  is.  Roche,  sheets  XXXIIL— 13, 14 ;  XLL— 1,  2, 
5,  6, 11 ;  2s.  6d.  each.  XXXIIL— 15, 16 ;  XLL— 10;  3s.  each.  XXXIIL— 
11,12 ;  XLL—3;  3s.  6cf.  each.  XLL— 4, 8;  4s.  each.  XLL— 7, 12;  4s.  6<i.  each. 
Area  Book  2s.  6d.  St  Breock,  sheets  XXV.— 9,  13,  14 ;  XXXIIL— 1,  2 ; 
2s.  Qd,  each.  XXV.— 10, 15 ;  XXXIIL— 3 ;  3s.  each.  XXV.— 6, 11, 12, 16 ; 
XXXIIL— 4  ;  3s.  ikl.  each.  XXV.— 1,  2,  6 ;  4«.  each.  XXV.— 7 ;  5s.  6</. ; 
Area  Book  2s.  ed.  St.  EndeUion,  sheets  XIIL— 14, 15 ;  XIX.— 10, 11 ;  2s.  6(/. 
each.  XIX.— 4,  6,  8 ;  3s.  each.  XIIL— 16  ;  XIX.— 7 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  XIX.— 
2  ;  4s.  XIX.— 3;  4s.  6d.  Area  Book  Is.  St  Kew.  sheets  XIX.— 11,  12  ; 
XX.— 9 ;  2s.  6cf.  each.  XIX.— 4,  8,  14;  XXV.— 4:  3s.  each.  XIX.— 7, 
16;  XX.— 1,  5,  13;  XXV.— 3;  3s.  6rf.  each.  XIX.— 15;  XXV.— 2 ; 
XXVL— 1 ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  2s.  St.  Mabyn,  sheets  XXV.— 4;  XXVL 
—5, 10;  3s.  each.  XX.— 13  ;  XXV.— 8 ;  XXVL— 2,  6,  7,  9  ;  3s.  6d.  each. 
XXVL — 1,  3;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  6d,  St.  Mewan,  Area  Book 
Is.  6(/.  St  Minver,  sheets XIII a.— 16  ;  XVIIL— 3  ;  XIX.— 9, 10, 11 ;  2s.  Bd, 
each.  XIX.— 5,6,  14;  3s.  each.  XVIIL— 4,8,  11;  XIX.— 1,  13;  XXV. 
— 3  ;  3s.  6d.  each.  XVIIL-12 ;  XIX.— 2, 15  ;  XXIV.— 4  ;  XXV.— 1,  2 ; 
4s.  each.  XVIIL— 16;  5s.  6d.  Area  Book  2s.  6rf.  St  Tudy,  Area  Book 
Is.  6d.  St  Wenn,  sheets  XXXIIL— 1,  2,  5,  6,  9, 10,  13, 14;  2s.  6d  each. 
XXXIIL— 3;  3s.  XXXIIL— 7;  3s.  6(/.  Area  Book  Is.  6ci.  Withiel, 
sheets  XXXIIL— 2,  6,  10,  14;  2s.  6rf.  each.  XXXIIL— 3,  15;  3s.  each. 
XXXIIL— 4,  7,  8,  11,  12 ;  XLL— 3 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  (yd. 
Derby :  Dale  Abbey,  sheete  L.— 3,  8, 12 ;  LL— 9 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  XLV.— 
16;  L. — 4;  LL — 1,  5;  LV. — 3;  4s.  each.  Denby,  Area  Book  Is.  Hcanor, 
sheets  XLV.— 3,  8 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  XL.-12,  15, 16 ;  XLL— 9 ;  XLV.— 12 ; 
XLVL— 5;  4s.  each.  XLL— 5,  13;  XLV.— 4;  XLVL— 9;  5s.  each. 
XL.— 11 ;  6s.  XLVL— 1 ;  6s.  6d.  Area  Book  2s.  6d.  Horsley,  sheets  XL. 
—14 ;  XLV.— 9, 10,  14 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  XLV.— 2,  5,  7, 11 ;  4s.  each.  XLV. 
—1;  4s.  ed.  XLV.— 6;  5s.  Ilkeston,  sheets  XLVL— 5,  6;  LL— 1; 
4s.  each.  LL— 2;4s.  6c;.  XLVL— 9, 10,  14  ;  5s.  each.  XLVL— 13 ;  6s.  6(/. 
Area  Book  Is.  Kedleston,  sheets  XLIV.— 14,  15 ;  XLIX.— 2 ;  2s.  (yd.  each 
XLIV.— 16;  XLIX.— 3,  4;  3s.  6d.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Kirk  Hallam 
sheets  XLV.— 15;  L.— 8;  3s.  ed.  each.    XLV.— 11,  12, 16-.  L.— 4;  LL— 

I,  5;  4s.  each.  XLVL— 9;  5s.  XLVL— 13 ;  6s.  6d.  Area  Book  Is. 
Morley,  sheets  XLV.— 3,  8,  10,  14, 15 ;  L.— 2, 3 ;  3s.  6c/.  eack    XLV.— 7, 

II,  12;  4s.  each.  XLV.— 4;  5s.  Stanley,  sheets  XLV.  — 15;  L.— 3,  8; 
3s.  6d.  each.  XLV.— 16  ;  L.— 4 ;  4s.  each.  West  Hallam,  sheets  XLV.— 
16;  L.— 4;  LL— 1;  4s.  each.  XLVL— 13;  6s.  6d  Area  Book  Is. 
Oloucester:  Alveston,  sheets  LXIIL— 11, 16;  2s.  6d.  each.  LXIIL— 15; 
3s.  LXIIL— 7,  14;  LXVIIL— 2,  3,  7;  3s.  i>d.  each.  LXIIL— 10;  4s. 
Area  Book  Is.  Alvington,  sheets  XLVIL— 5;  2s.  6d.  XLVIL— 1 ;  3s. 
XLVL— 8,  12;  XLVIL— 10;  3s.  6c/.  each.  XLVIL— 9,  13,  14;  4s.  each. 
Area  Book  Is.  Blaisdon  &  do.  (Det.),  sheets  XXXIL— 1,  2,  5;  2s.  Bd.  each. 
Area  Book  Is.  Compton  Greenfield,  sheets  LXVIL— 1;  3s.  LXVIL— 
12;  3s.  6c;.  LXVIL— 2,  6,  8,  11;  4s.  each.  LXVIL— 3,  7;  5s.  each. 
Area  Book  Is.  Henbury,  Area  Book  3^  Hewelsfield,  sheets  XLVL — 11 ; 
3s.  XLVL— 7,  8, 10, 12  ;  3s.  Qd.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Iron  Acton  &  do. 
(Det),  sheets  LXIII.-16 ;  2s.  6c/.  LXIIL— 15 ;  LXVIIL— 4 ;  LXIX.— 1 ; 
Ms.  each.  LXVIIL— 3,  7 ;  3«.  6c/.  each.  LXIX.— 5  ;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Od. 
Longhope  and  Newland  (Det,  No.  19),  sheets  XXIIL— 8,  12;  XXXL— 4; 
XXXIL— 1 ;  2s.  6c/.  each.     XXIIL— 16 ;  3s.  6c/.    Area  Book  Is.     Westbnry 
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upon  Trvm  (Det).  Area  Book  2ji.  Hereford  (Det.):  Cwm^'oy  (part  of), 
sheets  I.— 9,  14;  111.— 6,  7;  Sfi.  firf.  each,  L—10;  IlL— 2,  16;  3j?.  each. 
111. — 11;  38.  ikl^  Area  Book  1j.  LEmcaster*  Manchester  ([lart  of),  sheets 
CIV.— L5;  CXI.— 4,  9;  2».  6d.  each,  CXI.— 8,  14;  3s.  each,  CtV.— 14; 
CXI.--3,  5,  15  ;  3*.  ed.  each.  CXI.— 1,  *j»  10;  4^.  pach.  CXI.-^2,  7,  11 ; 
5s.  each.  Monmouth:  Chepstow,  sheets  XXL— 2,  10;  2s.  tit/,  eaeh, 
XXXL— 6  ;  3s.  \jd.  XXXt,^-5,  9 ;  4s,  each.  XXXI.— 1 ;  4s,  OJ.  XXVI, 
— 13;  55.  Area  Bcx^k  L*f.  Cwmyov  (l>art  of)»  sheets  1. — 5>  9,  14;  III.— 
3,  6,  7,  8,  12;  2*.  6c/.  ciich.  I.— 10*;  IIL— 2,  16;  3^.  each.  lU.— 11,  16; 
IV. — 13;  3s.  Gd.  each.  Area  IkK.)k  2s.  Llanvetherine,  sbeets  VIL^ — U^$\ 
3s.  each.  Yll,— 2,  3,  C,  9,  10, 14  ;  3s,  Bd.  each.  Area liook  Is.  Llanthewjr- 
Skirrid,  sheets  VH.- 1,  5;  3s.  each.  VI.— ^  ;  VIL— t^  10;  3,?.  Vyl  eaek 
Area  Book  Is.  L ku til Jo-Pertholev»  sheets  Yl.— 2;  2s.  M.  IlL— 14.  15; 
VI,— 3,  4,  7;  VIL— 1,  5;  3s.  e^ich,  111-^16;  VI.— 8,  11,  16;  VII.— 9, 
13;  XIL— 4;  Xtll.'— 1;  3s,  6d  each.  VL— 12;  As.  Area  Book  2s. 
Lktithewy.Rytherch,  sheets  XIIL  — 6;  3s.  YIL  — 9,  10»  13,  14; 
XllL — 1,  2,  5;  3s,  M,  each.  Area  Bcok  Is.  Llamvenarth,  bheets 
YL— 2,  G;  XIL— 5;  2s.  Of/,  each.  lU,— 14,  15;  XIL— 2,  G;  3s.  each. 
YL  — 9,  10,  11;  XIL  — 1;  3s.  ikL  eack  YL^-13,  14;  XIL— 13; 
4s.  eacb.  XII —9 ;  4s.  Gri.  VI.— 15;  8s.  Llanvapley,  sheeU  VII— 10. 
14,  15  ;  XllL — 2,  3  ;  3s.  t!d  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Llanvihangtl  Crucorney» 
oheets  IlL --12;  2s.  6(/.  IlL— 15;  VI.— 4;  YIL— 1,5;  3s.  each.  111.— 
16;  IV.— 13;  3s,  6t/.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  fk/.  Mathern,  sheets  XXX.— 4  ; 
3s.  XXX,— 8.  12;  3s.  Gd,  each.  XXX,— 11 ;  XXXL-5,  9;  4s.  each. 
XXXL— 1 ;  4s.  6'/,  Area  Bouk  Is,  St.  Kiogsniark.  ishet'ts  XXYL— 13  ; 
5s.  Area  Book  Is.  Kottingliam  *  Cossall,  sheets  XXXYIL — 15;  3s.  Gt/. 
XXXVII. — ^10,  14 ;  bsi.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Eastwcn^l,  sheets  XXXIL — 
14;  2s.  6*i.  XXXV11.--5;  4s.  XXXIL— 13;  5s.  XXXVIL— 2;  6s, 
XXX VII.— 1  I  Gs.  ikL  Area  Book  Is.  Kuthall  (Det.),  sheets  XXX VI L--^ 
0;  4s.  XXXYIL— 10;  5s.  Area  Book  Is.  8trellev.  fiheets  XXXYIL— 
11;  3s.  XXXYIL— 15;  XLL— 3;  3s.  IW.  each.  XXXYIL— 10,  14;  5s. 
each.  Area  Book  Is.  Trowell,  sheets  XXXYIL- 15;  XLL--3;  3s.  6</. 
each.  XLL— 2;  4s.  Gd,  XXXVIL— M;  5s.  Area  Book  Is.  Oxford: 
Chipping  Norton,  Area  Book  Is.  6c/.  Dims  Tew.  sheets  XY.— 8;  33,  XY. 
—4.  12;  XYL— 9,  3s,  6t/.  each.  XVL— 5  ;  4s.  XYL— 1 ;  4s.  Gd  Area 
Book  Is,  Great  llollright,  BheetAVilL— 15 ;  XIY.^ — t.  G  ;  3s.  each.  VllL 
—16;  XIY.— 3;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Great  Tew.  sheets  XY,— 14 ; 
2s.  6c/.  XIV.— 4;  XV.— 5,  9;  3s.  each.  IX.— 14;  XY.— I,  2,  3,  7,  10, 
11,  13;  3s.  Of/,  each.  XV.— 6,  15;  4s.  each.  Bevthrop,  sheets  XIV.— 4. 
8 ;  XY.— 5,  9 ;  3s.  each.  XI V.*-.7,  12.  16  ;  XY.— 13 ;  3s.  Gd,  each.  XIY. 
— 3:  4s.  Area  Douk  Is.  Hook  Norton.  sheetB  YIIL— 15;  IX, — 5,  G; 
XIV.— 4;  3s,  each,  YIIL-^S  ;  IX,— 9,  13  ;  XY.— 1 ;  3s.  Gc/.  each.  YIIL 
— 12,16;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  J s.  North  Aston,  Area  Bix>k  Is.  Ketber 
Worton,  sheets  XY.— 8 ;  3s.  XV.— 3,  4,  7;  3s,  Gd.  each,  Balford,  sheets 
XIY.— 5,  G  ;  3s.  each.  XIY.— 9,  10,  13,  14 ;  3s.  GJ.  each.  Area  Bo^^k  Is. 
Simdford,  sheets  XXL— 3;  2s.  6d,  XY.— 2,  3.  7,  10,  11,  12;  3s.  Gf/.  each. 
XV,— 6,  15;  4s.  each.  South  Newington,  sheets  IX.— 14.  15;  XY,— 2,3; 
3s.  6t/.  each.  IX. — 10, 11 ;  4s,  e«cli.  Steeple  Burt oii,  Area  Book  Is,  Sw^r- 
ford,  sheets  XIV.— 4,  8;  XY.— 5  ;  3s.  each.  IX.— 13,  14;  XV.— 1.  2 ; 
3s.  6f/.  each.  XV. —  6  ;  4  s.  West  cot  Barton,  Area  Book  Is.  Wigginton. 
sheets  IX,— 5,  6;  3s.  each.  IX.— 9,  13,  14;  3s.  6^/.  each.  IX,— 10;  4s. 
ShropsMre:  Alhrightoo,  silieets  XXVilL— 7,  10,  11,  14;  3s.  Gd,  each. 
XXVilL— 15;  4s,  Area  Book  Is.  Astley,  slictts  XXYIIL— 11,  IG; 
XXIX.— 9;  3s.  6(/.  each.  XXYllL— 8,  12;  4s.  each.  Ana  Ik*ok  U 
Battlelield,  sheets  XXVilL— 11,  14,  IG ;  XXXIV.-^S,  3;  3s.  GJ.  each. 
XXYllL— 12,  15;  4s.  each.  Area  B«»ok  Is.  Iladnnll,  sheets  XXL— 10; 
XXVilL— 4;  2.*.  Gf/.  each.  XXL— 14 ;  XXYllL— 7,  11;  3s.  Gd,  each, 
XXVilL— 2,  3,  8,  12;  4s.  each.  Area  Bcu^k  Is.  Ilau^lnnond  Demesne, 
sheets  XXYllL— IG;  XXIX.— 0.13;  XXXIV.— 4  ;  XXXV.— 1 ;  3s.  Gd. 
each,  XXVilL — 12;  4s.  Area  Bciok  Is.  Newport,  sheets  XXX — ^8; 
XXXL— 9  ;  Cys.  each.  XXXL— 5 ;  6s,  Gd.  Area  Bocjk  Is.  Prestoa 
Gubbala,  sheets  XXVIIL— 1 ;  2s.  Gd,     XXVIIL— 7,  10,  It;  3s.  Gd,  each. 
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XXVIIL— 2,  3,  5,  fi ;  is.  each*  Area  Book  If.  Tibbertoti,  Area  Book  1«. 
Uffington,  shei'U  XXXV,— 5;  Zs.  XXVIII,— 16;  XXXIV.— 3,  4,8,  12; 
XXXV.— 1 ;  3«.  (^d,  each.  Area  Book  If,  Stafford:  FortOD,  aheeU  XLIL 
—8;  2«.  6J.  XXXV.— 15;  3s.  XXXV.— 12;  XXXVL-D,  13,  14; 
XLIIL— 2,  5;  3«.  Grf.  each.  XXXV.— 16;  XLIL— 4;  XLlIi— 1  ; 
4«.each.  Area  Book  I».  GnoBall,  sheets  XXXVL— 2,  7,  10,  11,  14,  16; 
XLIIL— 2.  6,  6,  7,  9,  10, 11  ;  3«.  6c/.  each,  XXX VL— 3,  G,  15 ;  XLUI,-— 
1,  4 ;  4«.  each,  XLIIL — 3 ;  5v.  Area  Book  29.  (jd,  Haughton,  sheets 
XXXVL— 16 ;  XXXVIL— 13 ;  XLIV.— 1,  f>;  3ir.  6(/.  each.  XLIIL— 4,  8; 
48.  each.  Area  Book  Is,  Korhury,  sbeeU  XXXV.— 8,  12;  XXXVL— 5,  9, 
10,  13, 14;  3t.  6rf,  each.  XXXV.-^16;  XXXVL— 6 ;  4«.  each.  Area  Book 
U  6<i.  Kanton,  sheets  XXXVL— 7,  11,  l*i ;  3*.  Qd,  each.  XXXVL— «,  12, 
15;  XXXVIL— 5.  9;  4«.  each.  Area  Book  U  St.  Man^  and  St.  Chad, 
sheets  XXX.— 9,  10,  13.  14,  15 ;  XXXVII,— 2,  3,  8,  12 ;  3«,  G#i.  each. 
XXX.— 11,  12;  XXXVlL-1,  4,  0\  7,  10,  16;  4*.  each.  XXXVIL— 11; 
9f.  Area  Book  2s.  ed.  Suffolk  :  Alderton,  sheets  LXXVIL-«14 ;  LXXXIV. 
—2;  Ss.  each.  LXXXiV.^-4;  3*.  Qd,  LXXVIL— 15;  LXXXIV.— 6; 
4«.  each.  LXXXIV.— 3,  7.  10;  4s.  6J.  each.  Area  Book  U.  Bawdscy, 
Area  Book  Is.  l%toD,  sheets  LXXVIL— 7 ;  3«.  LXXVIL— 8;  LXXVIIL 
—1,  9;  3«,  VkL  each.  LXXVIL— 4,  12;  4«.  each.  LXXVIIL— 5;  4s.  6rf. 
Area  Book  U  Bright  well,  fihects  LXXVL— 10, 11 ;  2s.  ^,  each.  LXXVL 
—14,  15;  LXXXllL— 3;  3s.  ^d,  each.  Area  Book  U,  Bucklesham, 
sheets  LXXXllL— 7;  3s.  LXXVI— 14,  15;  LXXXIIL— 2,  3,  (I,  8; 
3s.  6c/.  each.  LXXXUL— i ;  4s.  Area  Iioc»k  U.  Batley,  sheets  LXVIII. 
—16  ;  3s.  LXVUL— 12 ;  LXIX.— 9 ;  LXXVIIL— 1 ;  3s.  Bde^ich.  LXLX. 
—13;  LXXVIL^ — *;  4s.  each.  Areiv  Book  Is,  Capel  St.  Andrew,  sheets 
LXVilL— 15;  LXXVIL— 2,  3;  2s.  M,  each.  LXVIIL^-IG;  LXXVIL 
—7:  3s,  each,  LXXVIL— 8;  Zs.  M.  LXXVIL— 4;  4s.  Area  Book 
U  Erwarton,  sheets  LXXXIX,—1 ;  3s.  LXXXHL— 13;  LXXXIX.— 
2 ;  3s.  W.  each.  LXXXIX— 5,  6  ;  4s.  each.  ArcA  Book  Is.  Falkeohaii), 
sheets  LXXXIIL— 8,  12;  3s.  Od.  each.  LXXXIV.— 5,  9,  13;  4s.  each. 
LXXXIV.— 10;  4s,  Gd.  Felist^tow,  sheetii  LXXXIX.— 16 ;  XC— 2; 
2s.  6r/.  eaih.  LXXXIV.— H ;  3k.  Vxl  LXXXIV.— 9,  13;  LXXXIX.— 
12;  XC  — 5;  4s.  each.  LXXXIV.  — 10;  XC  — 1;  4s,  6</.  each. 
LXXXIX.— 8;  5s.  ed.  Area  Bix>k  Is.  FoxhuU,  sheets  LXXVL— 
10;  LXXXIIL— 1;  2s.  Gr/,  each.  LXXVL— 9;  3s.  LXXVL— 13,  14, 
15;  LXXXIIL— 2;  3s.  6'/.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Great  Bealin^^  sbeetn 
LXVIL— 14;  LXXVL— 3;  3s.  6<i.  each.  LXVIL-^IB ;  LXXVL— 2 ; 
4s.  each.  Havcrgate  Island,  Fheets  LXXVIIL— 6;  4s.  LXXVIIL— 2, 
5;  4s.  6d  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Hemlev,  ^heeta  LXXVL— 16;  3s,  dd, 
LXXVir.— 13;  LXXXIIL— 4;  LXXXIV.— I ;  4s,  each.  Area  Book  Is. 
Hollealey.  sheeti?  LXXVIL— 2,  3,  6;  2s.  *>f,  each.  LXXVIL— 7,  14;  Ss. 
each,  LXXVIL— vS,  10,  11;  LXXVllL^O;  LXXXIV.— 4;  3s.  6rf.  each. 
LXXVIL— 12,  15,  16;  48.  each.  LXXXIV.— 3  ;  4s,  CJ.  Area  Book  Is. 
Kesgrave.  sheets  LXXVL— 10 ;  2s.  Bd.  LXXVL— G,  9  ;  3s,  each.  LXXVL 
—5;  3s.  Gc/.  LXXVL— 2;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Kh km,  sheets  LXXXIIL 
-"7 ;  3s.  LXXXIIL— 8,  11. 12  ;  3s.  M,  each.  LXXXIIL-^4 ;  LXXXIV. 
— I,  5;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Levington,  sheets  LXXXIIL — 7;  3s, 
LXXXIIL— 2,  6,  11;  3s.  6rf.  each.  LXXXIIL— 10;  4s.  Area  B<:Kjk  Is. 
Little  Bealings,  sheets  LXXVL— (J ;  3s.  LXXVL— 3,  7  ;  3s.  6</.  each. 
LXXVL— 2;"  4s.  Area  BcK>k  Is.  Hartlesham,  sheets  LXXVL— 10,  11; 
2s.  6r/,  each.  LXXVL-*6  ;  3s.  LXXVL— 3,  7 ;  3s,  6</.  e^ic  h.  LXXVL— 
8,  12;  4s.  each.  Area  BcKjk  Is.  Nacton,  sheets  LXXXIIL- 1  ;  2s,  6^/. 
LXXXIIL— 2,  6;  3s.  6c/.  each.  LXXXIIL— 1;  2s.  Uri.  LXXXIIL— 2, 
6 ;  3s.  6c/.  each,  LXXXIIL— 5, 9,  10 ;  4s.  each.  Area  B<".k  Is.  Xtwkitirn, 
sheets  LXXVL«11;  2s.  Cd.  LXXVL— 15,  16;  LXXXIIL— 3;  3s.  Gd. 
each.     LXXVL— 12;  LXXXIlI.^-i;  4s»each,     Area  Book  U.     (iitan/ord, 

ASIA. 
Bremeii  Geographical  Society. — Karte  de»  sud-oitlichen  Theiles  der  Tflchnkt- 
ikiheii   Ualbiuftel   mit   Angabe    der   NiederlaasuDgea  iiud   EeltplatKO  sowie  der 
Bootfahrtea  der  Bremer  Eipdn.  (Gebr*  Kranse)  Sommer  1881,   Scale  1 : 1,500,000 
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or  20*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Deutsche  Greographische  Blatter,  Band  V. 

Tafel  7. 

Petenxiaiiii*8  'Geographische  Mittheilnngen.*  —  Itinerar-Skizze  einer  Som- 

merreise  von  Nikko  oder  Hachiishi  durch  Iwashiro  und  Echigo  und  zariick  durch 

Kotsuke  &  Shimotsuke.    Nach  eigenen  Aufzeichnungen  von  E.  Enipping  1879. 

Scale  1:250,000  or  8*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Petermann's  *Geogra- 

phische   Mittheilnngen,'   Jahrgang   1882,    Tafel    6.     Justus    Perthes,    Ootha. 

(Dulau.) 

AFEICA. 

Intelligence  Branch,  War  Officer- 
Map  of  Ashantee  and  Gold  Coast.    Scale  1 :  633,600  or  8  *  6  geographical  miles 

to  an  inch. 

Survey  of  the  Bussum  Prah  (to  accompany  detailed  report).    Lieutenant 

Reginald  G.  Hart,  r.e. 

Sketch  Map  of  Road  from  Accra  to  Mansue.    By  T.  E.  Swinhume,  Lt.  B.U.A. 

1881.    Scale  1 :  126,720  or  1*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

Sketch  showing  Routes  from  the  Coast  to  Prahsue,  by  Captain  Arthur  H. 

Pain,  1881.    Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

Sketch  of  the  British  Frontier  Station  at  Prahsue.   Scale  150  yards  to  an  inch. 

Lieutenant  R.  C.  Hart,  1881. 

Sketch  Plan  of  Prahsue.     Scale  about  60  yards  to  an  inch.    Captain  H. 

Jackson,  b.a.    1881.    Intelligence  Branch,  War  Office,  London. 

SarmentO,  A.  de  Moraes.  —  Delta  do  Zambeze.  Mappa  coordenado  per  A.  do 
Moraes  Sarmento,  engonheiro  militar  de  acc6rdo  com  os  dados  e  observances  per 
clle  colhidos  durante  as  suas  viagens  de  1877-1880.  Jomal  de  Yiagens.  Empreza 
Ferreira  de  Brito,  Rua  da  Victoria,  166— Porto.  Scale  1:460,000  or  6*2 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

This  map  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  Admiralty  Chart  "  Mouth 
of  the  River  Zambesi "  (No.  2865),  and  the  Portuguese  Government  Map  of  the 
Zambesi,  compiled  from  the  survey  of  JoSto  Monteiro  Pinto  da  Fonseca  Vaz, 
2^  Tenente  de  Armada,  1876 ;  indeed  the  delta  of  the  Zambesi  is  differently 
represented  in  each  of  these  publications.  In  the  survey  of  Fonseca  Vaz,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  West  Luabo  is  not  shown  at  all,  and  in  the  recent  survey  by 
Moraes  Sarmento,  the  same  river,  though  shown,  has  an  entirely  different  course 
from  that  Iwd  down  on  the  Admiralty  chart.  Again,  the  form  given  to  the 
islands  between  the  rivers  Melambe  and  East  Luabo  differs  in  all  these  plans, 
and  an  island  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  on  Moraes  Sarmento*s  map 
that  is  not  shown  on  either  of  the  other  two ;  while  the  channel  at  the  northern 
end  of  Monguni  Island  is  laid  down  as  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  on  one  of  the 
Portuguese  plans,  E.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  on  the  other,  and  N.W.  and  S.E.  on  the 
Admiralty  chart;  indeed  the  shape  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  delta,  as 
given  in  this  latest  survey,  is  so  unlike  that  assigned  to  them  in  the  survey 
of  Fonseca  Vaz,  that  they  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  more 
nearly  correspond  with  those  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty  chart ;  but  even  here 
there  is  a  perceptible  difference.  North  of  this,  the  map  contains  several 
additions  and  corrections. 

AMERICA. 

Dominion  Lands  Office,  Ottawa  :— 

Outline  Map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Scale  1:12,500,000  or  171*2 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

Map  of  part  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  showing  Dominion  Lands  surveyed 
and  Lands  disposed  of.  Scale  1:390,000  or  6-2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
(Preliminary  edition.) 

General  Map  of  part  of  the  North-West  Territory  and  of  Manitoba.  Scale 
1 :  l,385j000  or  18*9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
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North-West  Territory.  Map  showing  Dominion  Land  Surveys  between  West 
boundary  of  Manitoba  and  Third  principal  meridian.  From  a  map  compiled  by 
£.  Deville,  Inspector  in  charge  of  Current  Surreys.  Scale  1:420,000  or  5*8 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Ht.  Hon.  Sir  John 
A.  Maodonald,  k.c.b.,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Dominion  Lands  Office,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  1881.    Lindsay  Russell,  Surveyor-GreneraL 

CHABTS. 

Admiralty. — Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Dc|)artment,  Admiralty,  in 
January  and  February  1882 : — 
No.  Inches. 

1291      m        =     0*68    South  America,  west  coast :— Pisco  bay.    Price  6<^. 
435      m        =4*9      West  Indies: — Ports  and  anchorages  at  eastern  end  of 
Cuba — Ports  Niquero ;  Esoondido  or  Hidden  harbour ; 
Cueya ;    Aguacate;    Navas;    Sigua;    Boma;   Mata; 
Bay;  Baracoa  and   Miel  bay;  Maravi;  Baitiqueri; 
Taco;  Cayaguanique.  Tumuri;  Guanitobaya.  Limones 
river.    Naguarage. '  Price  Is.  6rf. 
1244      m        =     5*24    Fiji  islands: — Levuka harbour.    Price  Is. 
205      m        =1*8      Japan  :—Nanao  harbour.    Price  1«.  6c?. 
2119       m        =12*0      Australia,  east  coast : — Newcastle  harbour.    Price  2^.  6cf. 
136       m        =0*9      Bay  of  Bengal: — Hoogly  river— Calcutta  to  Sanger  point. 

Price  28.  ed. 
198       m        =     0*18    Italy,  south  coast  :—Polica8tro  to  Cape  Sta.  Maria  di 
Leuca,  including  the  strait  of  Messina.    (Plans,  port 
Cotrone.    Cape  Kizzuto  anchorage.    Cotrone  and  Qipc 
Colonne  anchorages.)    Price  28,  6d. 
452       m       =0*08    Japan : — Yezo  island,  with  the  adjacent  straits  of  Tsagar, 

La  P^rouse,  and  Yezo.    Price  2s.  Qd. 
2286      m        =     1*97    Sea  of  Marmara: — Approach  to  the  Bosporus  from  Stefiino 
point  to  Prinkipo  channel,  including  Princes  islands. 
Price  2a. 
97       m        =3*0      Pacific    ocean,   Solomon   islands:  —  Coughlan  harbour. 

Barranago  harbour.    Price  Bd. 
224      m        =0*27    Mediterranean: — Sea  of  Marmara.    Price  4s. 
55       m       =6*0      New  Britain  :—MataTa  Bay.    Port  Weber.    Kabakadai 

bay.    Price  6d. 
885      m        =     0*64    West  Indies: — Guadeloupe,  with  the  adjacent  islands 

Saintes,  Marie-Galante,  D^irade.    Price  2s. 
2348       m        =     3*6      North  America,  west  coast:  —  Sitka  harbour  and  ap- 
proaches.    Price  Is.  6d. 
338       m        =     1*5      New  Caledonia: — Pouebo;  Yengen  ports.    Ugue;  Ba; 
Euana;  Bum;  N^k^t^  and  Lavissi^re,  bays.    Price 
U.Gd. 
2210       m        =4*0      England,  south  coast: — Needles  channel,  with  Christ- 
church  bay.    Price  2».  6d. 
2o56       m       =5-0      France,  north  coast  :--Calais.    Price  Is. 
996  Plan  added.    Shimidsu  harboiur. 
(J.  D.  Fetter,  agent.) 

CHABTS  CANCELLED. 

No.                                                                                              Cancelled  by  Na 

1291  Pisco  bay       New  plan,  Pi«)Co  bay I'^Ol 

435  Taco       v 

436  Cayaguaneque       1 

437  Navas  and  Maravi         I  New  sheet  of  plans,    Ports  and 

438  Baracoa )      Anchorages  at  eastern  end  of 

439  Mata      \]    Cuba  ^ 435 

440  Baitiqueri      I 

441  Escondido  or  Hidden  harbour     ..  / 
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NEW  MAPS. 


No. 
1244  Leviika  1 1  arbour     .» 

(51  Plan  of  Naimo  on  this  chart 
2119  Newcastle  harbour 


136  a,  fi  CalcutU  to  Saugor  point       ..  | 
198  Cape  Vaticano  to  Monoptjli  ,,  I 

2286  Princes  islands      .,  | 

224  SeaofMannara 

270  Siraidsu  hay 

2060  Suifiun  hay. 

234S  Sitka,  or  New  ArkhangeL    .. 

2219  Needles  and  North  channels 
2656  Calais     .. 


CanccUrd  by  TSl>. 

New  plan,  Levulja  harbour       »,  1244 

New  plan,  Nanao  harl)Our  ,,      ..  206 

New  plan,  Newcnstle  harbour  ..  2119 
New  plan,  Calcutta  to    Saugor 

point        „  ISO 

New   cbartt   Policastro  to   Cajje 

Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca  -.  ..  198 
New  pko.  Approach  to  the  Bos* 

ponia       ..      .. 2286 

New  chart,  Sea  of  Marmara       ..  224 

New  plan,  Shimidsu  harbour  on  996 

New  plan,  Sitka  harbour  and 
approaches       ..     2348 

New  plan.  Needles  channel,  with 

Christchiirch  bay    .,      ..      ..      2219 

New  plan »  Calais         2559 

CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  BECEIYED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 
No.  253o.  Gulf  of  Aden  :—Jlbul  Jarne  to  Siiyara.    No.  1183.  Englaiul,  wc 
coast : — Kenfig  river  to  Nash  point.    No.  101.  Jaimn  i — Ancliorage^  in  Awomori^ 
baji    No.   52.   Ireland,  eaat  coasts — Wicklow  roadstead.     No.  386.  Africa,  west 
coast: — Princea,  St,  ThottiaSj  and  Anno  Bom  islands.    No,  2760.  Sumatra,   west 
coast ; — Acheen  head  to  Tyingkokh  bay.    No.  2154.  England,  south  coasst : — New- 
haven.     No.   1674.  Australia,  e^tst  coast :— Brisbane  river.      No.  447.  Australia, 
north  coast : — WcBtem  approaches  to  Torres  strait.     No.  830.  India :  Bay  of  Bengal, 
cast  coast.    No.  2300.  Baltic  Bea. :— Stiemo  point  to  Umea  lighthouse,  and  SodrtkJ 
Biorlto  to  Eugmo,    No,  2301,  Baltic  t>ea ; — Umea  light  to  Tome  point,  and  Eugmoi 
to  Taum     No»  (j^B.  Africa,  east  coast :— Momboza  island  and  ports.     No.  2820. 
Gulf  of  Mexico ; — Pensacola  bay.     No.  22G5.  Central  America,  west  coast : — Panda 
to  gulf  of  Nicoya,      No.   1577.    North   America,   west  coast  i — Columbia  river. 
No,  263.  North  America,  east  coayt :— Ca|ie  St,  Charles  to  Sandwich  boy. 

XTnited  States  HydrogTaphic  Office.— Chart  No.  870.  West  Coast  of  Mexico 
from  Chipequa  Pt.  to  v  entosa  Bay,  showing  the  anchorages  in  Cliipequa,  Conejo, 
Salina  Marques,  Salina  Cmz,  and  Ventosa  Bays.  From  a  Survey  by  Comdr.  J. 
W-  PhiHp,  U.8.N.,  and  the  Officers  of  the  U.S.S.  Titscarom.  1879.  Published 
Nov.  1881,  at  the  Hydro*;raphic  Office,  W,asHngton,  n.c.  J,  C.  P.  de  Krafft, 
Commodore  u.s.K»,  Hydrograplier  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.    Price  Is.  ^d, 

ATLASES, 
Bevan,  G.  PMUips,  FJ.8.,  &c.— The  Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotknd,  and 
Ireland,  edited  by  G,  rkillipii  Bevan,  f.s,s.,  f.g.s.,  &c.  To  be  complete<l  in  fifteen 
parts,  each  containing  three  coloured  maps  and  letterpress.  Part  XIV.  Political. 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1682.  Price  7s.  M,  each 
part. 

United  Statea  Oeop'aphical  and  Geological  Survey.— Topographical  and 
Geological  Atlas  of  the  Black  Hills  of  ])akota,  to  accompany  the  Report  of  Henry 
Newton,  E.M.,  Assistant  Geologist,  Department  of  the  Interior.  United  States 
Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  J.  W. 
Powell  iu  charge. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  Atlaa  :■ — ^Sheet  1.  Bird*8-eyo  view  of 
the  Black  Hills,  to  illustrate  the  geological  structure.  Sheet  2,  Map  of  the 
Black  Hills  of  Bakotai  from  Explorations  made  in  1875.  Scale  1 :  250,0^30  or 
3 "  4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet  3.  Geological  Map  ot  the  Bbick 
Hills  of  Dakota,  by  Henry  Newton,  e,h»  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3  '4  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch. 
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The  River  Irawadi  and  its  Sourees. 
By  Mapv  J.  E*  Saxdeman,  Beogal  Staff  Corp3. 

(Read  at  tbo  Evening  Heettng,  February  27th,  18820 

Kap)  p.  328* 

The  oontroTersj  as  to  the  aourcofl  of  this  great  river  haa  been  raging  for 
very  many  years. 

In  1879  an  able  Keport  on  the  river  by  Mr,  R,  Gordon^  ce.,  the 
Engineer  of  the  Irawadi  Embanlcments,  was  isened  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Burma.  In  it  ^r.  Gordon  en  tors  very  fully  into  the 
hydrology  and  hydrogTaphy  of  the  Irawadi,  and  after  discnseing  the 
light  thrown  on  the  snhject  by  past  explorations  and  snrve^'s,  is  forced 
to  fall  back  on  D*Anvill6*s  theory  that  the  Irawadi  receives  the  Sanpo, 
and  is  connected  with  no  other  river  of  Tibet,  and  that  the  Sanpo  itself 
falls  into  no  other  river  of  India,  He  maintains  there  has  been  much 
assertion  that  the  Sanpo  and  Brahmaputra  are  one  river,  but  that  no  one 
has  yet  placed  the  claims  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Sanpo  on  a  scientiEc  basis. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  Report  by  Mr.  Gordon,  I  despatched, 
under  directions  from  the  Surveyor-General,  and  with  the  sanction  vf  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  a  Bnrman  explorer,  after  training 
him,  to  the  branches  of  the  Upper  Irawadi,  with  instructions  to  follow 
the  river  np  as  far  as  possible.  An  account  of  this  man's  travels  and 
adventures  was  published  in  a  confidential  form  by  the  British  Burma 
Government,  and  extracts  were  given  in  the  Surveyor-Generars  Hei>ort 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  1879-80, 

As  some  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  this  last 
survey,  I  propose  to  submit  a  few  extracts  from  the  explorer's  journals^ 
but  before  doing  so  I  will  give  a  brief  resume  in  the  first  place  of  former 
explorations  of  the  Brahmaputni  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  the  Irawadi 
and  secondly,  of  the  views  entertained  by  various  geographers  and  by  I 
Mr.  Gordon,  as  set  forth  in  his  Report  on  the  Irawadi. 

Ko.  v.— May  1882.]  s   * 
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The  Sanpo, — The  existeace  of  the  great  river  of  Tibet  was  known  to 
tifl  only  from  D'Anville's  maps,  compiled  fyoxn  the  surveys  of  Jesuit 
missionaries  and  lamas  trained  by  them,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
until  Bogle  crossed  the  river  on  his  way  to  Lhassa  in  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Turner  and  Manning  a  few  years  afterwards. 

It  was  not  till  1865  that  the  first  explorer  of  the  Indian  Survey 
Department  (trained  by  Captain  Montgomerie)  reached  the  Sanpo.  He 
struck  the  river  about  longitude  84%  and  went  as  far  as  Lhassa.  In 
1874  a  very  important  geographical  exploration  was  made  by  the  Pundit 
Nain  Singh,  who,  starting  from  Leh,  mapped  1200  linear  miles  of  pre- 
viously unknown  country.    He  was  able  to  follow  the  river  as  far 

eastwards  as  a  place  called  Chetang.     In  1875  another  explorer,  L ', 

traced  the  river  from  Shigatz6  to  Chetang,  already  visited  by  Nain  Singh. 
In  1878  Lieutenant  Harman  trained  a  Bhootea  explorer,  and  sent  him  to 
Chetang,  to  survey  the  river  downwards.  This  man's  description  of  the 
Sanpo  a  short  distance  below  Chetang  enabled  Lieutenant  Harman  to 
estimate  its  ordinary  discharge  as  15,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  its 
maximum  flood  discharge  as  250,000  cubic  feet.  At  120  miles  below 
Chetang  the  explorer  describes  the  river  again  as  250  paces  wide,  with 
slight  current,  and  very  deep. 

He  was  able  to  follow  it  to  a  place  called  Gyala  Sindong,  287  miles 
from  Chetang,  and  only  100  miles  from  the  furthest  point  of  the  Dihong 
(a  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra),  as  fixed  from  the  Assam  Valley.     The 
intervening  country  is  inhabited  by  wild  tribes  of  savages  called  Abors. 
Lieutenant  Harman  havixig  estimated  the  discharge  of  the  Sanpo, 
and  having  measured  that  of  the  Dihong  and  Subansiri  (another  branch 
of  the  Brahmaputra)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Dihong  receives  the  Sanpo, 
its  discharge  being  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Subansiri.     At 
this  time  also  Captain  Woodthorpe  ascended  a  range  of  hills  9000  feet, 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
the  Dihong,  and  to  sketch  the  surrounding  country.   Lieutenant  Harman 
surveyed  tbe  Subansiri,  but  owing  to  the  strict  orders  of  the  Government 
was  unable  to  go  far  enough  to  decide  positively  that  the  Subansiri  does 
not  receive  the  Sanpo.     Captain  Woodthorpe  describes  the  Dihong  as  a 
fine  river,  divided  in  the  plains  into  a  network  of  channels,  and  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  all  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sanpo,  the  discharge  of  the  Subansiri  being  too  small, 
and  that  if  the  Sanpo  is  made  to  pass  to  the  eastward  and  fall  into  one  of 
the  Chinese  rivers  it  restricts  the  drainage  of  the  Dihong  to  an  absurdly 
small  area. 

The  Biahmakund,  which  forms  the  head-waters  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
has  been  known  since  its  first  survey  to  be  too  small  to  receive  the 
Sanpo.  Wilcox  gives  its  course  as  fixed  for  some  distance  in  his  map 
published  in  1828. 

The  Jrawadi. — The  earliest  attempt  to  reach  the  source  of  this  river 
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^was  made  br  Lieutenant  Wilcox  in  1826.  He  crossed  over  from  Assam, 
via  the  Noa  Bihing  river,  and  reached  the  Irawadi  valley  close  to 
the  source  of  the  river,  as  he  thought.  He  could  see  the  snowy  range 
forming  the  watershed.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  original 
joumaL 

"  2lth  Man  1826.— YiBited  the  Trrawaddy.  .  .  .  The  Irrawaddy  is 
about  80  yards  broad  and  fordable,  the  current  rather  strong,  and  rapids 
both  above  and  below,  the  bank  stony  and  shelving.** 

At  Sadiya,  before  he  started  on  this  expedition ,  Wilcox  heard  that 
there  was  a  "  great  east-em  branch  **  of  the  Irawadi.  Wilcox  and  his 
companion  Burlton  underwent  many  hardships  on  this  journey,  and 
some  of  their  followers  perished.  From  their  description  of  the  route 
and  the  quantity  of  leeches  met  with  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the 
rainfall  is  vcrj^  heavy  in  these  hilla. 

From  the  Burma  side,  explorers  have  not  ascended  far  up  this  river. 
Dr.  Anderson  in  18G8  visited  the  first  defile  above  Bhamo.  Hannay, 
Bayfield,  and  Griffith  went  as  far  up  the  river  as  latitude  25"^. 

Mr.  Strettel  claimed  to  have  gone  as  far  north  as  latitude  26''  in  1874» 
And  to  have  seen  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Irawadi. 
But  that  he  was  deceived  by  an  island  dividing  the  river  into  two 
channels,  and  that  he  turned  back  long  before  reaching  this  latitude  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  by  the  explorer  whose  travels  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  principal  explorations  that  had 
taken  place  up  to  1879,  when  Mr,  Gordon  published  his  Keport  on  the 
Irawadi  Eiver. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Gof  don  maintains  that  the  Sanpo  and  the  Sanpo 
only  flows  into  the  Ii*awadi,  and  with  reference  to  the  latest  maps 
published  on  the  evidence  of  the  explorations  made  from  time  to  time, 
he  says  thej^  only  throw  us  into  hopeless  confusion.  Mr.  Gordon  goes 
into  the  inquiry  in  great  detail.  I  will  state  the  main  points  of  his 
reasoning.  He  says :  **  We  have  the  curious  anomaly  of  the  river 
discharging  two-thirds  of  its  ordinary  flood  and  much  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  extreme  flood  from  about  one-fourth  of  its  drainage  baain^  if 
the  theory  of  the  Irawadi  being  confined  exclusively  to  the  Burmese 
valley  be  true/' 

Mr.  Gordon,  from  such  measurements  as  were  made  by  Drs.  Anderson, 
and  Bayfield,  Mr.  Strettel,  and  others,  and  from  their  descriptions, 
efiiimatea  the  high  flood  discharge  of  the  river  above  Bhamd  and  above 
all  its  tributaries  as  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  drainage  area 
l)eing  given  by  him  as  only  18,000  square  miles.  This  is  more  than  half 
its  total  discharge  from  one-fourth  of  its  drainage  basin,  which  he  main- 
tains is  impossible,  and  therefore  the  Irawadi  must  be  the  outlet  for 
some  great  river  of  Tibet.  He  estimates  the  discharges  of  the  Sal  ween 
and  Mekhong   rivers  flowing    parallel   to  the  Irawadi,   in   the  same 
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latitude,  from  the  reports  of  various  travellers  who  hare  crossed  these 
rivers,  and  he  puts  them  at  135,000  and  350,000  cnhic  feet  per  second* 
the  proportions  of  the  three  rivers  being  as  ono»  three,  and  nine.  He 
argues  that  as  tho  Mekhong  and  Salween  have  flowed  for  hnndreds  of 
nnles,  snrely  the  Irawadi,  with  its  discharge  nine  timea  greater  than 
that  of  tho  Salween  aiid  three  times  as  great  as  the  discharge  of  the 
Mekhong,  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Bnrmese  valley. 

Mr.  Gordon  qnotes  Uannay  and  GriflS^th  as  to  the  imposing  8i?;e  of 
tlie  Irawadi  in  latitnde  25^,  and  the  latfcer's  expression  of  opinion 
*^  that  the  Irawadi  is  an  outlet  for  some  great  river  which  drains  aa 
extensive  tract  of  country/*  which  opinion  has  been  ehared  by  all  who 
have  seen  the  size  of  the  river  above  Bhamo.  He  quotes  Mr*  Strettel 
as  having  been  to  tbe  spot  where  the  river  divides  into  two  great 
branches,  and  concludes  that  the  Irawadi  at  this  point  is  a  river  of 
great  magnitude,  w^th  a  possible  course  of  hundreds  of  miles.  From 
the  examination  of  the  juumals  of  MM.  line  and  Gabet,  Jesuit 
missionaries  who  visited  Lhassa,  and  who  crossed  many  of  the  Tibetan 
rivers,  Mr,  Gordon  recognises  them  as  the  Salween  and  Mekhong  and 
other  weO-knoviTi  rivers,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  Sanpo  and 
that  alone  feeds  tho  Irawadi, 

Mr.  Gordon's  theories  as  to  tho  rainfall  in  the  Irawadi  basin  I  will 
not  enter  into  in  this  paper»  except  to  say  he  appears  to  under-estimate 
what  it  must  be  in  the  hills  enclosing  the  valley. 

His  Eeport  on  the  Irawadi  was  the  last  addition  to  the  series  of 
discussions  as  to  its  sources  when  the  explorer  "  Alaga  **  returned  from 
his  visit  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  river,  after  an  abBence  of  six 
months.  This  Burman  was  chosen  for  his  general  intelligence  and  his 
aptitude  in  surveying.  He  was  instructed  in  sketching  ground  and 
surveying  with  tho  compass,  in  pacing  (2000  average  paces  in  the  mile), 
in  the  use  of  the  sextan t»  and  in  hypaometrical  observations,  and  in 
October  1879  he  started  with  two  companions  as  his  attendants,  with 
some  money  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf  and  the  necessary  surveying 
apparatus. 

Tho  starting-point  of  the  explorers  was  Bhamo,  a  town  alx>ut  800 

miles  from  the  sea,  and  which  they  reached  by  steamer.   The  latitude  and 

24*^  16'  N. 
longitude  of  this  point  have  been  assumed  as  cig^4>  £*  »  ^s  observed  by 

Captain  Bowers. 

From  Bhamo  the  traveUers  went  by  boat  as  far  as  Kacho,  once  an 
important  city.  They  were  able  to  determine  absolutely  the  latitude  of 
this  city,  and  of  two  other  places  en  route^  hj  star  observations ;  these 
elements  have  been  used  to  check  the  surveyp  which  was  made  so  far  by 
noting  distances  by  time  and  taking  bearings  to  the  bends  of  the  riven 
Kacho  was  found  to  l>e  in  latitude  25"^  20\  about  1000  feet  above  sea-level 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  on  December  2Bd  at  9  a*m.  being 
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65^,  aud  at  noon  71',  From  Lore  they  proceede*!  by  laiid»  pacing 
disttinces,  tukiiig  Ijeai'inga,  and  eketcbing  the  surrounding  coiintry»  a^ 
far  as  latitude  t2G"  S\  where  the  route  terminatetl,  and  where  they  were 
able  to  get  double  altitudes  of  the  sun  while  on  the  meridian  on  two 
daySf  and  thus  deteruiine  their  latitude,  which  checks  the  route  survey > 
and  IB  satisfactory  ;  the  longitude  is  derived  from  the  traverse.  En  rouU^ 
from  a  village  called  Poukbanpoon,  they  got  a  eiglit  of  the  confluence  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  their  view  extended  some  miles  up 
the  western  branch.  They  thought  it  about  500  paces  wide.  They 
noticed  this  branch  in  flood,  as  they  had  previously  observed  the  main 
etream  to  be,  and  their  astonishment  was  very  great  when  the  next  day 
they  croBjjcd  the  eastern  branch  to  lind  it  very  low»  flowing,  where  they 
crossed  in  a  ferry-boat,  in  a  channel  100  paces  wide,  and  in  some  places 
divided  into  deep  pools*  Up  its  course  it  was  coming  down  over 
boulders  in  rapids,  the  distance  between  the  high  banks  being  two  or 
three  hundred  paces.  They  wore  able  to  fix  the  position  of  tlie  river  for 
about  60  miles  up  its  course;  and  they  have  proved  that  **  the  great 
eastern  branch"  of  the  Irawadi  of  which  Wilcox  had  heard  is  really 
smaller  than  the  western  branch. 

Their  record  as  having  crossed  the  "  little  river  "  on  their  way  up  is 
dated  !24th  January,  1880.  Again^  on  the  18th  Febrnarj*,  they  recrossed 
it  on  tboir  way  back,  and  found  it  still  lower.  On  the  20th  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  main  stream,  and  saw  that  tlie  flood  was  higher  than  on 
the  former  occasion.  This,  I  think^  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
two  sources ;  besides,  the  explorers  were  informed  that  the  flood  was 
due  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  hills  at  the  source  of  the  western 
bi-anch,  and  the  ferryman  where  the}-  crossed  the  "  little  river "  told 
them  that  the  eastern  branch  did  not  rise  at  that  season.  The  explorers 
describe  the  breadth  of  the  Irawadi  at  Ilnote-choyone,  about  latitude 
24^  50',  as  over  a  mile,  at  Ayengdama  as  a  mile,  the  eastern  bank  being 
18  feet  above  the  water. 

Maingna  was  found  to  be  the  frontier  town  of  the  Burmese,  beyond 
which  no  tribute  ih  paid  to  Burma, 

The  *'KanBa"  Kachins  stretch  as  far  north  as  lat.  26%  to  Marapoon ; 
they  are  a  savage  race,  and  each  village  is  under  its  own  ^icaha,  or  chief, 
who  is  supreme.  Beyond  the  Kansas  are  the  Khanloung  Kachins ;  these 
are  described  as  a  degree  less  savage,  and  their  swabas  appear  to  be  under 
a  King-swaha,  called  Marang}*ee ;  he  is  more  mighty  than  any  othGi  stcaha, 
and  has  many  adherents.  To  the  eastwaid  are  the  Maroos,  another  tribe 
of  Kachins,  and  they  are  said  to  stretch  as  far  north  as  the  watershed  of 
the  river,  beyond  being  a  people  wealing  white  clothes  and  speaking  an 
unknown  tongue,  probably  the  people  of  Tibet.  The  Kachins  are  dividetl 
into  many  sub- tribes,  the  names  of  whicli  are  given  in  the  explorer's 
jonmaL  The  Shans  were  heard  to  talk  of  the  eiistcm  branch  of  the 
Irawadi  as  the  M^itgncy  (little  river)  and  as  the  Engmyit,  or  lake 
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river;  the  wcBteru  branch  thoy  stylo  Myitgyee  (great  river).  The 
KachixiB  called  the  two  Lratichea  Mehka  and  Maleeka,  which  also  are 
said  to  mean  little  and  liig.  At  Maingna  the  explorers  were  told  that 
Mr.  Strettel  some  years  previously  had  returned  from  a  deserted  village, 
Shantarokywa,  two  or  three  mOes  further  up  the  river,  where  there  i& 
an  island,  Mr.  Strettel  hinmelf  says  he  returned  to  Maingna  in  fifteen 
minuteB  from  the  place  he  reaebed- 

I  will  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  explorer's  journal,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words,  regarding  the  country  and  people. 

Between  Bliam6  and  Maingna,  the  Burmese  frontier  town,  are  Burmese 
Shans,  Poons^  Kadoos,  Eantees,  and  Shan  Tarokes,  with  KacMn  home- 
steads scattered  among  them.  The  Poena  live  by  cutting  bamboos  and 
cultivating  the  hillsides.  There  are  no  tillers  of  rice-fields.  They  speak 
a  dialect  of  their  own.  They  dress  as  Shans.  The  Burmese  authorities 
take  from  them  what  revenue  they  please,  and  tlie  Kachins  levy  black- 
mail from  them  when  they  wsh  to  sacrifice  to  the  n4ts  or  evil  apirits> 
They  are  Buddhists ;  they  build  monasteries,  and  reverence  the  saored 
clergy  and  images.  The  Kadoos  are  ako  Buddhists;  they  are  culti- 
vators of  rice  and  gardens  of  tobacco,  cucumbers,  &c.,  and  live  by  trade. 
They  import  salt»  cloth,  betel-boxes,  <feo.  Some  men  earn  a  living 
by  washing  for  gold.  The  Shan  Tarokes  "  grow  poppies  and  make 
Opium."  They  have  two  sets  of  clergy ;  the  one  conduct  themselves 
like  the  Burmese  ^Jioojuj^ees ;  the  other,  calling  themselves  the  pweh 
clergy,  eat  their  rice  morning  and  evening,  drink  spirits,  and  smoke 
opium  daily* 

Ayengdama,  Kacho,  Waingmawmyo,  and  other  places  are  described 
as  having  been  flourishing  cities  once.  Kow  they  are  mere  villages 
enclosed  in  palisades.  Every  night  at  eight  o'clock  the  gates  are  shut 
and  armed  patrols  keep  watch  to  prevent  surprise  from  the  Kachins, 
There  are  still  the  remains  of  walls  and  ditches,  and  extensive  rice 
clearings  lie  fallow.  There  was  at  one  time  a  great  trade  with  China, 
hut  it  has  almost  entirely  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Kachins,  Were  trade  resumed,  Ayengdama,  the  explorer  thinks,  would 
again  become  a  gi'eat  city.  By  th©  Namtabct  ronto  there  is  still  some 
trade  in  cloths  and  iron  cooking  pots.  Fine  forests  of  teak  and  other 
valuable  timber  were  seen ;  above  Maingna  the  hills  are  described  as 
covered  with  Ficus  elastica.  The  land  is  fertile ;  the  poppy,  oil  seeds, 
Indian  com,  yams,  cotton,  and  a  little  tea  are  grown.  Lead  ore  is 
found  at  the  Kamtabet  creek  below  Kacho,  and  is  smelted  on  the  spotj 
the  metal  being  sent  to  China  and  Burma.  Gold  is  to  be  had  by 
washing  the  sand  wherever  a  sandbank  appears.  Gold  ore  is  said  to 
exist  at  one  place  in  the  Khanloung  countiy.  This  spot  is  marked  on 
the  map.  Beyond  Maingna,  the  only  inhabitants  are  Kachins;  their 
hills  are  said  to  be  fertile  and  the  soil  moist,  water  being  abundant 
to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  the  slopes  being  terraced  for  rice.     The 
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population  is  very  dense»  so  much  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  grow 
onoTigh  rice  for  themselves,  and  are  obliged  to  aupplement  their  FlxhI 
with  yams,  amlns,  itc.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  appear  plentiful.  The 
Kachins  drink  a  fermented  liquor  from  rice  and  smoke  opium  daily,  just 
as,  the  explorer  sayB,  the  Chinese  drink  tea.  They  have  no  bowls  or 
plates*  but  eat  their  rice  from  leaves  and  drink  from  hollow  baml>oos. 
The  Kachins  also  **  grow  poppies  and  mako  opium.'*  The  explorer's 
evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  by  the  Kachins  and  Shan 
Tarokee  is  to  be  noted,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  present  agitation 
against  the  opium  traffic.  It  is  clear  that  the  extensive  cultivation  uf 
the  poppy,  as  reported  to  exist  in  the  neighbouring  Chinese  provinces, 
Sssechuen  and  Yunnan,  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  whence 
it  can  be  smuggled  into  British  Burma.  The  marriage  customs  of 
the  Kachins  are  a  little  peculiar.  When  a  man  and  woman  set  up  house, 
the  man  has  to  give  to  the  parents  of  the  woman  cattle,  pigs,  *gongs, 
muskets,  daa^  slaves,  clothes  (pa^oji),  spears,  and  money ;  and  for  his 
wife's  use  he  has  to  give  coral  beads,  iameingSf  jackets,  broadcloths,  Sec, 
according  to  his  circumstances.  J\fter  the  gifts  the  woman  is  brought 
to  the  man's  house,  and  tlie  man  has  tu  feast  the  briugei's  of  the  woman 
with  rice  and  curry  aud  spirits  and  liquors.  To  the  elders  also  he  has 
to  give  blue  waistcloths,  turbans,  daha  or  spears  according  to  their 
degree.  The  man  then  shows  the  woman  all  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
house,  and  bids  her  do  the  work.  After  having  lived  together  for  a 
long  period,  if  the  man  dies,  the  woman  cannot  marry  any  one;  but  the 
elder  or  young  brother  has  to  set  up  house  with  her.  If  there  be  nd('| 
brother  the  deceased  man's  futher  (tho  woman's  father-in-law)  takes 
possession  of  her,  and  makes  her  his  wife*  If  an  elder  brother  dies,  the 
younger  brother  takes  over  his  wife*  If  the  father  dies,  the  son  takes 
over  his  father's  wives,  and  makes  them  his  own,  except  his  own  mother. 
If  a  wife  dies,  the  husband  goes  to  her  parents  and  asks  for  another 
wife,  and  they  have  to  give  him  her  eider  or  younger  sister — a  woman 
who  is  unmarried.  If  there  be  no  sister  to  give,  they  have  to  give  fi 
female  relative.  Husbands  and  wives  must  not  bo  at  enmity  with  eaoh'^ 
other:  divorce  is  unknown  as  a  custom.  However  bad  husband  or  wife 
may  be  they  cannot  separate,  unless,  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  he 
gives  double  the  amount  of  what  ho  originally  gave  her,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  wife,  unless  she  gives  quadruple  the  amount  she  originally 
received.  If  the  man  sets  aside  his  wife  and  takes  another,  the  head 
wife  has  the  right  to  take  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the  younger 
wife,  as  well  as  to  sell  her.  The  young  unmarried  men  and  women,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  brothers  and  sisters,  act  as  they  please  inside  the 
apartments  of  the  house. 

The  Kachins  wear  waist-cloths  and  rod  or  white  turbans.  They  get 
jackets  from  the  Shans  by  exchanging  for  them  sesamum,  indiarubber, 
or  cotton ;  they  cannot  weave  jackets.    Some  wear  hair-knots,  some  cut 
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tbeir  hair  as  low  as  tbeir  ears.  One  Kacliiti  awaba^  Marekka^  of  Kstt^^- 
twajpoon,  where  wo  stayed  to  cook  and  to  eat^  had  two  switches  of 
hair  of  the  thickness  of  one's  thumK  and  four  cubits  long,  each  of 
which  encircded  his  hejid  three  times,  that  is  six  eacirclings  of  hair  like 
a  turhan.  He  had  also  the  uBual  top-knot.  With  this  swaba  we  spoke 
amicably,  giving  him  such  presents  as  we  bad*  The  women  wear 
waiatcloths  dyed  black  and  blue,  five  hands  long  and  not  very  wido. 
The  jackets  aro  close-fitting,  and  over  them  they  have  a  looser  one  eet 
with  cowries.  This  is  probably  full  dress.  Eound  their  waists  they 
have  perforated  cowries  on  three  or  fonr  hoops  of  rattan.  From  tbeir 
knees  down  to  tbeir  calves  they  wear  hoops  of  rattan.  Some  women, 
the  wives  of  the  principal  men,  tattoo  their  legs  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle.  They  wear  also  red  and  "white  beads.  The  men  daily  smoke 
opium,  and  all,  old  and  young,  drink  liquor  daily.  They  do  not  under- 
stand trade,  but  when  in  want  of  salt  or  dried  fish,  they  barter  with 
the  Shans  with  oilseed,  cotton,  rubber,  &c. 

If  a  man  is  fairly'  well  to  do  he  has  throe  or  four  slaves*  The  chief 
men  have  from  ten  to  fifty  male  and  female  slaves*  The  masters  and 
slaves  work  and  eat  together,  When  a  Kaehin  dies  he  has  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  after  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  have  been  killedj  feasting  and 
drinking  goes  on.  Young  men  and  women  surround  the  dead  body  and 
jump  and  dance  day  and  night*  The  body  is  interred  in  some  sacred 
spot,  a  trench  being  dug  round  it  and  a  mound  heaped  up  in  the  centre, 
over  this  a  roof  in  erected  on  posts.  The  body  is  placed  in  a  coffin  and 
paddy,  flasks  of  spirits,  das,  and  wallets  are  inteiTed  with  it,  skulls  of 
cattle  and  pigs  being  hung  up  for  people  to  see.  Their  only  belief 
seems  to  be  in  evil  spirits,  to  whom  is  attributed  every  illness,  and  on 
such  occurring  also  fermented  liquoi^s  are  drunk  and  poultry  and  pigs 
sacrificed.  A  Kacliin  village  is  always  named  after  the  }>oon  or  bill  on 
which  it  is  situated. 

During  the  summer  bands  of  Kacbins  attack  Shan  or  Kaehin  villages 
which  they  can  overpower.  The  men  are  cut  down,  and  the  women  and 
children  exchanged  for  opium,  silver,  or  cattle,  or  made  slaves*  If  two 
men  quarrel  they  light  until  one  is  killed ;  the  conqueror  seizes  the  %vives 
and  children  of  his  victim  and  sells  them.  When  a  Simla,  or  chieft 
assembles  a  band  of  men  for  a  plundering  expedition,  he  does  not  pay 
them  in  coin,  but  gives  them  a  certain  weight  of  opium,  and  thus  causes 
large  numbers  to  follow  him  to  attack  and  to  destroy.  Coin  does  not 
appear  to  be  current,  but  opium  is  used  instead ;  for  this  reason  the 
explorers  exchanged  their  money  at  Kacbo  for  two  lumps  of  opium* 

The  Kachins  are  not  migratory,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  in 
one  place.  They  are  filthy  in  their  drees,  indecent  in  their  habits,  and 
act  like  the  brutes. 

One  Kaehin  named  Sagoonoung  showed  the  explorer  a  snake's  head 
with  two  boms  of  the  thickness  of  the  axle  of  a  spinning  wheel,  and 
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about  OTIC  incli  long.  The  Mogouiig  Maiiiglsoiing  Jiimha  has  a  flat  stoncj 
black,  and  something  liko  the  palm  of  a  man's  baud,  from  which  an  oily 
substance  oozes  ;  if  the  stone  is  put  on  one  side  it  tunifi  over  on  the  other, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  life. 

No  Shansor  Burmese  go  among  these  Kachingf  and  therefore  *•  Alaga*' 
and  bLs  companion  '^  Amite  Mashee  "  found  there  was  no  use  in  their 
attempting  to  penetrate  further,  and  they  returned  after  an  absence  of 
six  months. 

Having  to  turn  haek  before  reaching  the.  sources  of  the  rivor»  they 
did  the  next  liest  thing,  which  was  to  gather  much  important  informa- 
tion from  the  people  of  the  country  regarding  them.  They  heard  at 
Kacho  that  the  sonrce^  of  the  river  were  in  the  Kantee  country,  twenty* 
three  marches  distant.  On  reaching  Mogoungpoon  they  heard  the 
sources  were  distant  eight  or  ten  marches.  This  places  them  where 
Wilcox  puts  them»  in  **  Khamti/'  about  laL  28'',  and  is  a  confirmation  of 
his  survey. 

The  following  information  they  gathered  about  the  eastern  branch. 
They  heard  that  it  split  up  into  two  principal  affluents,  one  being  six 
days'  journey  northwards,  and  rising  in  the  same  snows  as  the  western 
branch,  and  only  one  day*s  journey  across  from  river  to  river ;  and  the 
other  rising  in  a  lake  five  or  six  days'  jouniey  eastwards  in  Chinese 
territory.  At  Mogoung*poon  Maingkoung,  a  swaha  said  that  six  days' 
journey  from  that  place  the  river  ceased.  He  pointed  in  the  direction. 
He  said  he  hud  been  there.  Another  stcaha  said  he  lived  formerly  at 
Sakeepoon,  and  had  been  up  the  northern  aflluent  to  where  it  ended,  live 
or  six  days'  journey  from  his  former  home. 

A  man,  K— ,  of  Kacho,  who  accompanied  tho  explorer  from  that 
plaoe,  said  that  he  was  one  of  100  men  enlisted  by  the  Chinese  to  fight 
against  the  Panthays ;  that  he  had  been  to  a  lake  called  **  Noungisat"  so 
large  that  he  could  not  see  across  it.  He  saw  a  river  flowing  out  of  it 
to  the  west,  which  he  was  sure  was  tho  Irawadi.  This  information 
was  confirmed  by  a  man  of  Zecgzoon,  who  also  had  been  there,  but 
whose  name  the  explorer  had  forgotten, 

A  day^s  journey  has  been  considered  ten  nules,  as  that  Ib  the  distance 
the  Kachins  are  said  to  travel  in  one  daj*. 

The  explorer  met  with  difficultits  and  dangers,  especially  in  carrying 
out  his  surveying  operations,  but  owing  to  political  considerations  1  am 
not  able  to  go  into  details  as  to  these,  and  as  to  the  reasons  why  he 
turned  back  before  reaching  the  eources  of  the  river ;  some  interesting 
matter  is  thus  omitted. 

Concltmoti. — The  acccmnt  of  this  explorer's  travels  ends  the  series  of 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi  and 
the  outlet  for  the  Sanpo  up  to  the  present  time.  Kow  let  us  see  what 
main  facts  we  have  to  go  upon  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  course* 
of  these  rivers. 
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1.  The  Sanpo  has  been  traced  to  within  100  miles  of  the  farthest 
known  point  of  the  Dihong.  Two  engineers  have  expressed  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  Dihong  is  capable  of  and  probably  does  receive 
the  Sanpo,  after  estimating  the  discharge  of  the  latter  from  approximate 
data  given  by  an  explorer,  and  after  measuring  the  discharge  of  the 
Dihong. 

2.  Lieutenant  Wilcox  in  1826  went  close  to  the  western  source  of 
the  Irawadi  and  placed  it  about  lat.  28®.  He  found  the  river  only 
80  yards  broad,  whereas  Lieutenant  Harman's  explorer  describes  the 
Sanpo  below  Chetang  as  250  paces  wide. 

8.  The  Burman  explorer  Alaga's  hearsay  evidence  regarding  the 
locale  of  the  Lrawadi's  sources,  confirms  Lieutenant  Wilcox's  exploration. 

4.  This  explorer  saw  both  branches  of  the  river,  and  found  the 
eastern  branch,  the  one  in  which  some  geographers  have  put  their  hope, 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  also  very  low  when  the  main  river  was  in 
flood. 

6.  From  the  hearsay  evidence  of  two  men  who  stated  they  had 
been  to  the  sources  of  both  affluents  of  the  eastern  branch,  he  was 
enabled  to  fix  their  positions  within  six  or  eight  days'  journey  of  where 
he  was  in  lat.  26°  8'.  A  map  of  the  country  above  the  parallel  of 
26°  80',  if  compiled  from  the  above  hearsay  evidence  of  this  explorer, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  map  published  by  General  Walker  in  his 
report  for  1879-80,  entitled  a  Map  of  Some  Sources  of  the  Irawadi 
Biver.  The  country  below  the  parallel  of  26°  30'  is  taken  from  the  map 
compiled  by  me  from  the  journals  of  the  explorer  Alaga,  and  the  country 
north  of  the  parallel  of  27°  is  taken  from  Wilcox's  map,  published  in 
1828,  of  his  own  surveys.  A  portion  of  a  smaller  scale  map  by  Father 
Desgodins,  to  illustrate  a  paper  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tibet,  is  also 
given  for  comparison.  General  Walker  considers  the  information  from 
these  three  independent  sources  fairly  accordant,  although  he  says 
greater  exactness  is  still  necessary  for  correct  geography, 

6.  If  the  Sanpo  is  made  to  fall  into  the  Irawadi,  it  must  cut  through 
the  Brahmakund,  as  fixed  by  Lieutenant  Wilcox  and  given  in  his  map  ; 
there  is  no  room  for  it  between  the  Salween  and  Brahmakund. 

From  the  above  evidence  one  would  doubtless  say  that  the  Sanpo  is 
continued  in  the  Dihong,  and  that  the  Irawadi  rises  about  28°  N.  lat. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  and  against  the  evidence  of  these  explorations, 
and  in  support  of  the  theory  that  a  large  river  feeds  the  Irawadi,  we 
have  the  following  facts : — 

1.  D'Anville's  authority,  on  which  Mr.  Gordon  lays  such  stress,  that 
the  Irawadi  is  the  outlet  of  the  Sanpo,  and  no  doubt  D'Anville  was 
a  great  geographer,  but  his  opinion  was  expressed  long  before  these 
explorations  were  made. 

2.  The  explorer  Alaga  describes  the  Irawadi  as  a  mile  wide  north 
of  Ayengdama,  with  high  banks.    All  Europeans  who  have  seen  the 
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river  above  its  main  tribotaries  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  it 
mu^t  be  the  outlet  of  Bome  large  river»  and  tbat  its  cooi'se  must  have 
oon tinned  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  that  the  drainage  of  the  Burmese 
valley  alone  does  not  suflice  for  its  large  volume.  Dr.  Griffith  sajs 
'*the  great  branch  from  which  tlie  Imwadi  derives  its  vast  supplies 
of  water  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  will  probably  bo  found  in 
the  Soomeekha^^'  meaning  the  Mel^ha  or  eastern  branch  of  tho  explorer 
Alaga,  Wilcox  had  also  heard  of  this  great  eastern  branch.  But  we 
have  seen  from  Alaga's  account  that  this  is  comparatively  a  small  river, 
and  afterwai*ds  splits  up  into  two  affluents. 

3.  We  liave  Mr.  li.  Gordon's  exhaustive  and  able  argument,  tho 
text  of  which  is  :  W^hat  is  there  to  account  for  an  estimated  discharge 
of  1,000,000  cubic  feet  pur  second  above  all  tho  tributaries  of  the  river  ? 
In  claiming  the  Sanpo  as  the  feeder,  he  argues  that  the  two  engineer 
officers  must  liave  under-estimated  the  discharge  of  the  Sanpo  at  Gyala 
Sindong,  and  that  tho  Dibong  must  be  too  small  to  receive  it.  As  to 
WOcox*B  visit  in  1826  to  the  Irawadi,  Mr.  Gordon  disposes  of  that  by 
saying  that  he  probably  mistook  some  mountain  stream  for  the  Irawadi* 
I  think  this  is  rather  unfair  to  Wilcox, 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gordon  over-estimates  the  discharge  of  the^ 
river  in  lat.  25°,  as  the  data  for  arriving  at  the  cross  section  and 
speed  and  flood  rise  of  the  river  are  rather  imperfect ;  there  also  is  no- 
telling  what  the  rainfall  may  not  be  in  the  hills  from  which  issue  the 
various  upper  affluents.  The  journals  of  Alaga  and  Lieutenant  W^ilcox 
indicate  a  large  rainfall  on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  Weighing  tho 
evidence  on  both  sides^  notwithstanding  Mr*  Gordon^s  strong  arguments 
it  still  seems  the  Irawadi  cannot  come  from  mucii  further  north  than 
latitude  28*^,  and  that  it  must  be  confined  to  the  Burmese  valley. 

To  aocount  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  river  having  such  an  enormous 
discharge  at  the  lowest  estimate  at  a  point  comparatively  so  close  to  its 
Bouroes,  and  as  another  opinion  against  Mr.  Gordon's  theory,  I  think  it 
will  be  interesting  if  I  rt^ad  what  Mr.  Trelawny  Saunders,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  tho  Himalayan  mountain  systems,  and  who  is  quoted 
at  page  205  of  Colonel  Laurie^s  new  book  on  Burma,  says;  it  is  as 
follows  :— 

**  In  cutting  a  passage  for  the  Irawadi,  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the 
Sanpu  without  intruding  on  the  courtiu  of  the  Nu  or  Sahveen,  Mi% 
Gordon  does  not  hesitate  to  destroy  Wilcox^s  delineation  of  tho  rivers 
which  descend  to  the  Brabmakund  from  the  east,  and  are  said  to  water 
the  Chinese  and  Lama  stations  bearing  the  names  of  Chu«i  and  Rooema. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  missionary  Dcsgodins  adopts  WileoxV 
liydrography  in  the  maps  which  he  has  published.  But  Mr,  Gordon 
places  Chusi  on  the  Salween,  aud  Rooema  on  the  water-parting  chain 
which  he  has  imagined  between  the  SanpU'Irawadi  and  the  Nu-Salween 
in  that  part.     It  would  he  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr>  Gordon  ha» 
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any  aiitLority  for  tlius  deaUog  with  tho&o  places,  which,  heiDg  the 
reported  seats  of  tho  Laiua  and  Chinese  authorities  respectively,  luust 
be  regarded  as  of  considerahlo  importance  in  any  attempts  to  penetrate 
this  eealed  teriitory  . » . ,  It  is  no  doubt  d  ifficnlt  to  account  fur  the  vast 
volume  of  water  which  finds  it«  exit  by  the  Irawadi  if  it^  sources  are 
confined  to  the  southward  of  the  28  th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
Hence  the  inducement  to  connect  the  Irawadi  with  the  Sanpu,  which, 
even  according  to  Mr.  Gordon,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Tibetan  rivers 
which  can  be  mipposed  to  fall  into  it.  But  has  it  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered that,  although  the  Irawadi  baein,  confined  to  the  south  of  28° 
north  latitude  on  the  north,  and  by  the  course  of  the  Sal  ween  on  the 
eant,  is  extremely  email  fur  the  production  of  such  a  body  of  water, 
that  it  is  a  region  of  perpetual  snow,  probably  falling  in  excessive  abun- 
dance, so  as  to  supply  a  great  stream  even  iu  the  winter  months,  and  one 
vastly  greater  when  the  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  is  employed  in 
vain  to  deprive  all  the  snow  of  its  quality  of  perpetuity.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  turn  aside  from  reflection  upon  this  hitherto  inscx'u table  problem 
without  expressing  a  hojie  that  its  solution  will  engage  the  perseverance 
and  energies  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  that  the  cordial  aid  of  the 
Government  of  Pet  in  will  also  be  cDlisted." 

In  conclusioo*  I  have  endeavoured  as  briefly  as  possible  to  give  a 
T6sume  of  the  information  which  has  been  collected  up  to  the  present  time 
regarding  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi^  not  an  insignificant  contribution 
to  which  has  been  the  discovery  of  Alaga  that  there  is  no  *^  great 
eastern  branch  "  of  the  river.  When  that  information  is  so  imperfect 
and  conti-adictorj^  it  seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusionB,  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ignorance  on  this  subject 
will  not  be  prolonged  much  longer.  It  ia  not  only  of  great  intei-est 
but  of  some  importance  that  the  correct  geography  of  those  rivers 
w^atering  our  fi-ontier  provinces  should  be  known,  and  the  cause  ascer* 
tained  of  the  enormous  rise— about  40  feet — of  the  Irawadi  in  the 
monsoon,  causing  snch  floods  that  it  has  been  necessaiy  to  construct  vast 
embankments  in  British  territory  to  try  to  control  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  to  reclaim  extensive  areas  thus  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Perhaps  if  the  matter  were  taken  up  by  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
and  representations  made  by  it  to  the  Government  of  India,  efforts 
w^ould  be  continued  to  solve  this  problem.  What  has  already  lieen  done 
in  this  direction  is  due  to  the  interest  taken  in  thu  subject  by  the 
Surveyor-General  and  the  last  t^vo  Chief  Commissioners  of  Burma* 
Our  unsatisfivctory  i-elations  with  Upper  Burma  retard  explorations  and 
surveys  in  that  direction. 

After  the  return  of  the  explorer  Aluga,  I  trained  another  explorer,  a 
Mussulman,  and,  witli  the  sanction  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  British 
Burma,  despatched  him  to  Sadiya  to  follow  up  the  Ii*awadi  by  Wilcox*s 
route,  but  after  months  of  absence  he  returned  last  July,  having  failed' 
in  the  attempt. 
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On  tbe  coDclosioD  of  the  paper — 

Colonel  YuLK  said  that  tlie  little  Be  had  to  say^  upon  tUe  suliject  must 
Ijc  a  repetitioQ  of  what  he  ha^i  stated  on  three  or  four  previoxis  occasions;  but 
while  if  a  persOQ  told  the  same  story  over  and  over  a^ain  every  one  criticised 
and  noticed  it,  nothing  was  so  safe  ajs  to  quote  one*«  own  Looks,  because  noKxlj 
ever  recognised  that  The  question  hail  not  made  much  advance  during  the  -pskst 
thirty  yean.  They  were  greatly  indebted  to  Major  Sandemau  for  the  public  spirit 
which  induced  him  U>  train  and  despatch  native  explorers.  The  doubt  respecting  the 
supposed  oonnection  of  the  great  Tibetan  river  with  the  great  Burmese  river  arose 
from  the  impression  which  the  tmwadi  made  upon  European  travellers,  viz«  that  il 
was  t<xi  great  a  mass  of  water  to  have  come  from  no  higher  latitude  than  that  which 
Captain  Wilcox  indicated.  But  there  was  another  side  to  the  que«ttoD.  If,  casting 
aside  all  the  tkta  furnished  by  Captain  Wilcox  and  Major  Sandeman's  explorer,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  Sanpo  flowed  into  the  IrawadI,  a  new  |>uzzle  was  started » 
namely,  whence  came  the  great  mass  of  water  that  filled  the  Brahmaputra,  llins 
a  violent  assumption  would  be  made  simply  to  produce  a  new  piradox,  Mr.  Gordon 
who  had  written  a  very  large  book  upon  the  Irawiidi,  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
authority  of  D*Aoville,  but  tliis  was  a  question  in  which  authority  meant  nothing. 
D'Anville  was  indeed  the  first  who  put  together  the  surveys  which  the  Jesuits 
sent  from  Chioa  and  made  the  Sanfx>  known  in  Europe ;  but  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  rva!  discliarge  and  bulk  of  the  Sanpo,  aod  very  little  about  the  real  discharge 
and  bulk  uf  the  Irawadi.  He  merely  found  a  great  river  at  one  place,  another  at 
another  place,  aod  like  the  j^enileman  in  Pickwick  he  combined  the  information. 
That  was  a  thing  that  geograpbers  had  beeo  in  the  habit  of  doing  from  the  da^^s  of 
Ptolemy,  and  they  had  made  many  blunders  thereby.  The  theory  that  the  Sani^o 
flowed  into  the  Ir&wadi  was  taken  up  with  great  perse vemnce  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
cislebrated  Julius  Klajiroth  who  forced  latitudes  and  longitudes,  quoted  Ohincso 
docomenta,  and  wr(»te  many  papers  to  prove  it.  Though  Klaproth  was  an  authority 
that  had  been  very  much  damageil  by  soniethiog  on  which  Sir  Henry  Eawlioson 
enlightened  Ihe  Society  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  ho  (Colonel  Yule)  believed  that 
the  Chinese  documents  which  Klaproth  quoted  were  more  or  less  genuine,  because 
they  were  found  in  the  great  coHection  of  French  memoirs  about  the  Chinese^ 
published  before  Klaproth  s  time*  His  own  view  was  that  Chinese  geographers,  liko 
some  other  geograpliers,  bad  time  to  speculate  and  raise  questions,  and  the  same 
points  occurroti  to  the[n  as  had  occurred  to  European  geographers.  They  had  mapa 
of  Tibet,  and  found  a  number  of  large  rivers  coming  from  the  north  and  disappearing 
in  savage  countries :  they  also  found  large  rivers  in  Burma  coming  out  of  wild 
regions  in  the  north,  and  they  combined  tbe  information.  The  same  side  of  the 
question  had  been  taken  up  recently  by  an  eminent  Freochman,  M.  Elise'e  Eeclus, 
who  had  recently  published  a  new  volume  of  his  great  Geography  which  treated  of 
Eastern  Asia.  He  treated  rather  contemptuously  what  might  be  called  the  orthotlox 
di>ctrinc  that  the  Sanpo  was  the  same  as  the  Brahmaputra.  His  statement  was: 
"It  is  provable  that  the  gmtuitoua  hypotheses  of  Kennell  and  Wilcox  and  other 
geographers  have  done  oothing  but  raise  a  confusion  on  the  subject  of  the  basins  of 
the  Brahmaputra  aud  the  Irawadi,'*  It  was  mther  a  rash  judgment  to  say  that  tbe 
suggestion  that  the  Sanpo  flowed  into  tbe  Brahmaputra  hod  done  nothing  but  raise 
a  confusion-  The  particular  doctrine  of  Klaproth  was  that  the  Sanpo  eutered  the 
Irawadi  by  the  stream  which  flows  into  it  at  Bhnmu,  We  have  Ir ng  known  that  the 
Bhaino  stream  is  one  of  no  imjioHance ;  *  bnt  that  town  had  not  then  been  visited  by 


^  M.  B^lns  accuses  WUooxof  snyitig  tbat  the  Imwadi  at  Bhiimo  is  a  ruis»<ftet  This 
is  mdly  inareurste.  Tbe  bireum  that  Wilcox  speaks  of  in  sueh  tenns  is  that  which  enhvs 
the  Irawadi  on  the  noiih  aide  of  Bbanm. 
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any  EaTopean,  and  some  most  beautiful  French  and  German  maps  were  published, 
repreieDting  the  Sanpo  entering  the  Irawadi  \Yith  a  fine  wide  head  of  water  at  Bhamu, 
Those  TOtips  liad  had  a  curious  effect  upon  the  hiwtory  of  this  question.  The  Prencli 
Missionary  priests  who  went  out  to  Tibet  and  made  settlements  on  the  frontier  near 
the  Sal  ween,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  as  aiitiiorities  because  it  wa-s  said  they 
were  "  on  the  spot,''  had  carried  out  with  them  the  mapa  representing  the  Sanpo  as 
flowing  into  the  Irawadi,  and  when  they  sent  home  iiifurmation,  they  merely 
retailed  what  they  had  had  in  their  mind.s  for  twenty  years,  derived  fror^  tlie 
erroneous  maps  founded  on  Klaproth's  theory.  Mr.  Gordon  and  M.  Reclus  said  thfit 
the  theorj"^  of  tlie  junction  of  the  Sanpo  with  the  Brahmaputra  was  invented  by 
Major  Kenneth  Major  Rennell  was  in  fact  the  first  intelligent  observer  who  ever 
saw  the  Brahmaputra,  Wlien  he  ascended  it  before  1770,  about  as  far  as  Goolpara, 
he  %vas  at  once  struck  by  the  enormous  Biz.e  of  the  river,  far  beyond  anything 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  he  sketched  out  on  his  map  a  proioable  junction 
with  the  Sanp«>,  whkli  was  ivonderfully  like  what  was  now  kuow^n  as  the  Dihong. 
But  Rennell  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  to  suggest  this.  Instead  of  being 
a  new  and  hetijrodox  belief,  it  was  the  old  belief  of  the  natives  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountains.  It  was  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  French 
•  H^moires  coucernaut  les  Chinoia '  in  a  Chinese  document  on  Tibetan  geo«^phy 
published  in  1696,  that  the  great  Tibetan  river  ran  down  into  India,  In  a  manuscript 
by  Padre  Desideri  belonging  to  the  Hakluyt  Society,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
published  In^fore  long,  the  author,  who  left  Lhassa  in  1721,  distinctly  stated  that  the 
river  flowed  down  into  India  and  joined  the  Ganges.  Another  missionary,  Horace 
della  Penna,  a  Capuchin  who  about  1730  WTote  a  very  intorestiui;  book  about  Til>et, 
which  was  publiahed  by  Klaproth,  also  stated  that  the  great  river  flowed  down  by 
Baogaiimt  (near  Goalpam)  into  the  Grangeg,  and  go  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
same  thing  was  alf;o  stated  by  P.  Antonio  Giorgi  in  a  famous  book  called  the 
Alphabetiun  Tibetanum,  His  statement,  however,  was  only  derived  from  others. 
When  Nain  Singh  was  at  Lhassa  in  1874  he  was  told  hy  the  Kepaulese  and  Kashmiri 
residents  there  that  the  great  river  of  Tiltet  was  the  Bmhmaputra,  and  all  the 
Tibetans  whom  he  asked  said  that  it  flowai  down  into  India,  On  the  Assam  aide, 
again,  according  to  Wilo^x,  Mr.  David  Scott,  the  first  British  Commissioner  ot 
Assam  after  the  Burmese  war,  met  with  Ijhsssa  mercliants  in  Assam  who  told  him 
that  the  river  there  was  their  own  river,  that  it  passecl  Lhassa,  penetrated  the  frontier 
mountains,  and  there  received  an  additional  supply  from  the  Brahmaktuid.  That 
was  before  UpiK^r  Assam  had  lieen  surveyed,  and  when  nothing;:  was  knorni  aViout 
the  Brahmakund  except  by  report.  Wilcox  was  not  a  man  who  ought  to  lie  treated 
as  Mr.  Gordou  had  treated  him.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  intelligent  and  competent 
of  writers  on  geographical  subjects,  as  well  as  a  great  traveller.  No  one  could 
read  Ms  papers  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches '  without  being  struck  by  his  acutcneSuS 
and  accomidishmcnta.  He  stated  also  tliat  he  had  heard  from  a  Mishmi  chief 
tliat  the  Dihong  was  the  great  river  of  Lhassa.  It  wa-s  therefore  very  tar  from 
being  a  whimsical  theory  of  Major  Rennell  or  anyl>ody  else ;  it  was  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  positive  demonstration  ^vaa  required  to  clian*;©  it  for  another. 
Mr.  Gordon  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  Lis  book  with  millions  of  cubic  feet  per 
second,  &c. ;  but  those  were  the  extreme  flcxxl  discharges,  and  were  perfectly  valueless 
so  far  as  settling  the  question  was  concerned.  Tha  only  discharge  of  any  value  in 
comparing  rivers  of  this  kind  was  the  memn  low-level  discharge.  He  remembered 
yeflTB  ago  standing  on  the  Kasia  hills  near  Cherra-punjL,  and  looking  across  80  miles 
tu  the  Tipurah  liills  beyond.  The  wdiole  was  a  mass  of  water.  He  did  not  think  it 
could  be  measured ;  at  any  rate,  millions  of  cubic  feet  x>er  second  would  perhaps  not 
represent  the  discharge ;  and  yet  the  Surma  was  not  a  very  importnnt  river.    But 
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then  the  rainfall  at  tlie  gpot  where  he  stixxl  was  from  600  to  800  inches  per 
annum  !  That  showed  that  it  was  quitt*  vain  to  talk  about  flood  discharges,  and 
!t  was  also  vain  to  asstime  quaDtities  of  rain,  m  a  country  aliout  which  there  were 
no  data.  It  was  very  possible  tliat  the  nimfall  uear  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi 
was  very  eatoeesive,  the  pjsition  being  like  the  end  of  a  great  fnnneL  Colonel 
Prejevahky  had  ascertained  a  fact  whicli  was  entirely  new  to  geographers  and 
physical  philosopher».  Where  the  Honng-ho  left  the  mountains  funning  the  north- 
west boundary  of  Chinii,ho  came  suddenly  from  the  dry  steppes  of  the  north  upon  a 
mountain  country  of  the  most  extraordinary  mobture ;  and  further  south  Abhd 
David,  who  went  up  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  into  the  eastern  jiart  of  Szechueu,  came 
upon  a  continuation  of  the  samo  country.  He  stated  that  if  a  man  fired  a  gun  he 
brought  down  a  heavy  shower  of  rain!  The  supposition  of  excessive  rainfall  north 
of  KamptI  was  very  probable,  from  what  waa  known  of  the  Kfusia  hilb.  where  the 
lain  was  most  eiceesive^  He  thought  it  very  |>ossib]e  that  the  key  to  the  extm- 
ordinary  discharge  of  the  Iruwadi  might  be  that  there  was  an  extraordinarj^  rainfall 
among  the  hills.  But  the  question  might  be  considered  from  another  f>oint  of  vievv. 
The  MogoUDg  river-mouth  was  the  highest  point  on  the  Irawadi  that  had  been 
reached  by  any  European  travellera  from  Burma,  Colonel  Hannay,  Dr,  Bayfield, 
and  others,  were  all  obliged  to  leave  the  Irawadi  there,  and  to  go  towards  the 
Assam  liilla.  They  were  all  struck  hy  it«  magnitude  at  that  point,  as  was  also 
Dr.  Griffith,  wlio  was  perhaps  tlie  best  ol>server  among  them.  But  many  years 
ago  he  (Colonel  Yule)  calculated  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi  abjve  that  point,  and  he 
fonand  it  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  lUune  at  Cologne.  And  it  was  easy 
to  inu^ine  what  a  tremendous  fl«xwi  the  Khine  w^ould  be  if  it  were  fe<l  by  only  one 
half  the  rainfall  of  the  Kasia  hills  I 

Geneml  Sir  Henry  Thuilueb  said  this  was  a  most  interesting  problem,  which 
had  been  often  discussed,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating  that  his 
views  accorded  with  those  of  Colonel  Y'ule,  He  believed  tlmt  all  Enghsh  geographers, 
in  op|X)8ition  to  the  continental  geographers  D'AnviEe  and  Klaproth,  were  decidedly 
of  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  outfall  of  the  great  Sanp<3.  On  the  map  of  India 
which  had  just  been  sent  to  England,  which  had  been  many  years  in  j>reparatiun, 
and  on  which  he  had  himself  been  engaged  for  several  years,  the  course  of  the  Yaro, 
or  Sanpo  east  of  Lhassa,  was  still  dotted,  as  it  ought  to  be  by  rigorous  geographers. 
As  Colonel  Yule  had  stated,  Captain  Wilcox  was  a  mostadmimhle  geographer ;  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  he  was  an  astronomer.  He  had  the  conduct  of  the  great 
observatory  at  Lucknow ;  but,  imfortunately,  the  results  of  his  life  labours  were 
destroyed  during  the  mutiny.  Any  pereoo  who  would  study  his  map  and  look  at 
the  head  of  the  Assam  valley  and  the  configumtion  of  the  Himalayas  there,  and  the 
great  altitudes  which  bad  been  measured,  would  think  at  once  tliat  it  was  an 
impossibility  that  the  Sanpo  could  poas  through  the  great  chain  of  mountidns 
dividing  Tibet  and  Hindustan  from  Burma,  Mr.  Gordon  considered  it  an 
impossibility  that  it  could  go  anywhere  except  into  the  Irawadi,  because  the 
Brahmaputra  could  not  go  through.  Therefore  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Gordon  gave 
for  his  theory  were  exactly  those  that  he  (Sir  Henry  Thuillier)  should  give  for  the 
opposite  theory.  He  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  on  the  subject  as  to  why 
the  Survey  of  India  bad  not,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  able  to  solve  such  a 
problem.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  thing  that  if  a  circle  was  drawn  around  the 
head  of  the  Assam  valley,  there  was  scarcely  any  j>art  of  the  whole  world  lees 
known  than  the  tract  round  the  triple  boundaries  of  Tibet,  Burma,  and  Hindustan, 
though  it  was  at  the  very  doors  of  the  British  Empire,  The  reason  was  this. 
For  many  years  every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Government 
for  explorers  to  gp  there ;  but  the  answer  always  was,  "  No  j  if  we  cannot  avenge 
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or  defend,  we  cannot  give  any  sanction  to  nny  j>erson  going  there/*  A  former 
endeavour  to  ]>enetrate  there  was  by  tb©  Frenchman,  M,  Kreiki  who  went  lhere» 
and  was  inimediately  murdered,  Mr.  T,  T*  Cooper  had  also  more  recently  attempted 
to  penetrate  Uiat  way,  so  as  to  complete  his  grand  circuity  made  from  the  China  side, 
and  in  which  he  was  repuked.  The  difficulties  were  ixiliticaL  Physical  difficulties 
could  l>e  got  over.  If  they  could  not  overcome  them,  they  could  overtura  them ; 
but  the  mhabitaiitsof  the  mountaini?  around  Sadiya,  at  the  head  of  the  Assam  valley, 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  fur  any  Eurojieaa  to  get  there, 
whilst  the  jejilousy  of  Tibet  and  China  rendered  all  exploration  in  those  counlriea  a 
most  difficult  ojK*nition»  His  successor,  the  present  Surveyor-General  of  India, 
General  Wfilkcr,  had  «ent  pundits  and  natives  of  India  about  in  every  direction 
beyond  our  frontiers,  Ab  Colonel  Yulo  bad  mentioned,  the  little  Ghoorka  Nivin 
Singh,  who  went  to  Lhasaa,  was  deputed  to  try  and  find  out  the  connection  of  this 
riven  At  Lbassa  he  was  severely  treated,  and  he  escuped  only  by  leaving  his 
baggjige  there,  stating  that  he  would  go  to  a  fair  on  the  road  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
and  return.  He  fled  ;  but^  unfortunately,  instead  of  making  bia  way  more  towards 
Sadiya  to  the  eastward,  he  went  dowm  straight  south  and  came  out  at  Goal|>ara, 
There  was  another  pundit  who,  it  was  to  be  hoi>ed,  would  accompliHh  the  journey 
very  soon ;  but  until  at>me  native  explorer  went  through  the  country,  or  wood  was 
floated  down  from  Lhassa  to  the  Dihong,  it  could  not  be  a<;tually  proved  whether 
the  Sanpo  flowed  into  the  Bnibmaputra  ur  whether,  accurding  to  Klaproth  and  tho 
German  geographers,  it  flowed  into  the  Irawadi.  On©  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  solution  of  the  question  was  the  language  of  Tibet.  Sanpo  simply  meant 
"big  river";  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  cert;iintj'  at  all  about  what  big  river 
was  meant.  Colonel  Godwin-Austin,  a  first-rate  surveyor  and  geologist^  thouglit  ho 
might  be  able  to  trace  it  up  the  Subansiri,  which  mn  from  the  middle  of  the  Assam 
valley;  but,  owing  to  the  orders  of  the  Government,  he  was  recalJeti  when  em^jloyed 
in  the  DufHa  camjiaign.  Still,  it  was  sufficiently  proveii  that  there  was  not  enough 
water  there.  With  regard  to  the  theorj'  founded  on  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
Irawadi,  he  held  it  of  little  value.  It  could  be  proved  at  any  time  that  In  the 
Brahumputra  or  Dihong  the  volume  was  etjual  to  that  of  tho  Irawadi.  He  had 
great  hopes  that  the  ei|>lorer  who  had  been  recently  sent  out  from  the  Survey  of 
Inilia  would  pass  down  the  Saupi  and  prove  incontestably  that  it  formed  a  juncti^Mi 
with  the  Dihoug  of  Assam,  which  flows  into  the  Brahmaputra.  Major  Sandeman 
was  one  of  those  experienced  officers  of  the  Survey  of  India  who  had  done  excellent 
service  in  various  ptirts  of  that  country  and  bad  wTitten  an  interesting  and  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi^  near  which  his  labours  wore 
carried  on.  In  his  opinion,  the  valley  of  Burma  and  the  heivd  of  the  Irawadi 
valley  had  not  been  examined  half  so  much  as  the  head  of  the  other  valley; 
and  therefore  be  did  not  think  that  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  had 
\yeen  afforded.  Still,  he  was  quite  certain  that  the  Society  would  gi^e  their 
approval  to  the  endeavours  of  Major  Sandeman  to  throw  light  on  so  interesting 
a  problem,  and  for  bis  intelUgcut  and  enterprising  conduct  in  geographical 
research. 

Mr.  Chbistopheb  T,  Gardner  said  that  for  the  last  seven  years  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  Chinese  mapa.  In  those  maps  it  was  set  out  distinctly  that  tho 
Sanpo  flowai  into  the  Gangla,  There  was  a  large  intervening  blank  where  the 
Brahmaputra  ought  to  be,  hut  near  Dakka  was  the  Gangla  river.  It  was  therefore 
evident  that  the  Chinese  getigraphers  regarded  the  courwe  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  not 
that  of  the  Irawadi  as  the  continuation  of  the  Sanp^x  The  rivers  from  Yunnan, 
however,  were  represented  as  flowing  through  Bunua,  He  thought  Chinese 
geographers  were  to  be  trusted.    He  had  compared  the  RoBBiaE  maps  of  Central  Asia 
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with  the  Chinese  mfips  of  the  ftame  regions,  aud  they  were  almost  identical,  Uie 
only  diflfereno©  arising  frora  tlje  \md  draugbtsmanship  of  tlte  Chinese. 

The  Pbesidekt,  in  moving  a  vote  *A  thanks  to  iligor  Sandeman,  64iid  that,  ah)© 
And  interesting  as  the  speeches  jui^t   made  had  been,  it  could  hardly  he  con- 
aidtred  that  they  had  had  a  discussion,  becanse  only  one  Bide  ha<l  been  maintained. 
Tlie  sin:;le  contention  on  the  other  aule  appeared  to  be  that  it   was  impossible 
that  the  basin   at   tlie   bead  of  the  Irawadi  conld  enpply  such  a  vast  body  of 
■water  as  was  found  flowing  at  some  distance  above  Bhamu.     He  himself  had  no 
knowlcilge  of  the  country  and  not  much  on  the  subject,  but  he  Imd  often  consideretl 
u  similar  problem,  as  a  salmon  fisher,  in  shorter  rivers.     From  the  sea  to  Bhamo  was 
800  miles,  and  from  Bhamo  to  tlie  source  of  the  river  was  400  miles  more,  or  one-tbirtl 
of  the  whole.     He  ventured  to  say  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  one-third  of 
tlie  oouree  of  the  Spey  supplied  by  far  tlie  greatest  quantity  of  the  water  that  flowed 
down  that  stream  into  the  sea.     Ho  had  constantly  seen  the  Sj^y  rolling  up  to  its 
extreme  hanks  while  all  the  tributary  stToama  along  the  lower  and  longer  portion  of 
its  course  were  hardly  ttowing  at  all.     Either  from  the  meltiog  of  the  snows  or  the 
rain  in  the  mountains,  the  upper  part  was  full  while  the  streams  feeding  the  lower 
part  of  the  main  river  were  almost  dry.     At  Bhain6  the  Irawadi  was  only  600  feet 
al>ove  tlie  sea.    The  fall  therefore  thenoe  must  he  very  gradual;  and  the  sources 
many  thousands  of  feet  higher  up.     In   England  the  rule  wan  that  the  ralnfaU 
diuiinished  ihrea  per  cent,  for  every  hnndrcfl  feet  of  diminished  height.     From 
the  central  ix>iDt  of  the  highest  rid^e  the  quantity  of  rain  diminishe<l  steadily 
in  that  proportion  towards  the  east.     That  of  course  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
^reat  supplies  of  rain  CJime  from  the  west,  and  the  clouds  breaking  on  the  highlands 
decreased  as  they  travelled  east.    Although  that  reasoning  would  not  exactly  apply 
to  the  Assam  frontier,  it  di<l  to  a  certain  extent.    In  mountainous  regions  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  moisture  fell  than  in  low  lands.    In  the  case  of  the  Irawadi  the 
high  region  w;^  about  the  source  of  tlie  river,  and  it  did  not  api^ear  to  hiin  to  be 
extraoTYlinarily  wonderful  that,  at  800  or  900  miles  from  the  sea,  there  should  be  a 
great  stream  fed  by  a  catchment  basin  of  only  300  or  400  miles,  if  it  came  from 
lofry  mountains.    To  set  up  the  argument  that  the  San[»o  and  tlie  Irawadi  were  one 
and  the  same  stream^  in  the  face  of  the  great  body  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  direct 
and  imiirect,  that  had  been  offered,  wtis  to  say  the  least  extremely  presumptuous. 


TJte  Elephant  Experiment  in  Africa;  a  brief  aceouni  of  the  Belgian 
Elephant  Enj^ed  it  ion  on  the  tnarchfrom  Bar-es-Salaam  to  Mpwaptaa* 
By  L.  K.  Kankin,  b*a.  Cantab.,  f.b»g.s. 

Ox  Juno  7th,  1679,  Mr.  F,  Falkocr  Carter,  who  commanded  the  Belgian 
experimental  elephant  expedition  winch  came  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  the  leader,'  called  on  me  at  the  Univer8itie«'  Mieeion  Colony  at 
Mbweni,  Zanzibar,  and  asked  me  if  1  could  accomi>any  him  as  '*  Bocond 
in  command."    I  willingly  accepted,  and  with  Bishop  Steere*B  conrteons 

*  Foranaewiuat  of  the  manner  in  which  Giptuhj  Carter  met  his  tleath  at  the 
bands  of  a  war  porty  of  nativen,  accidenttlly  eii<?oiintered  on  hia  return  march  from  Tan- 
ganjiko,  vide  *  Proceedings,*  vol.  ii.  p.  fJ2G.  The  extracts  from  hia  diary,  publiuhe-l  in  the 
same  vol^  p.  701,  contain  the  only  detailed  infonnotioa  that  has  come  before  the  Sot'iely 
rt^garding  this  important  expedition.  We  are,  therefore,  mach  indebted  to  Mr.  Knukin 
for  stjbmiiting  hia  very  full  atid  interesting  narrative  of  the  early  part  of  the  journey, 
vrhioh,  for  want  of  spoco.  we  are  hore'only  able  to  give  in  an  abridged  form.^EnJ 
No.  v.— Mat  18B2.]  T 
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ooBsent,  tho  conditions  were  soon  arranged .  Btjforo  thiE  date  the  four 
elephants  presented  hj  the  Bombay  Government  to  tho  King  of  the 
Belgians  had  already  been  landed,  not  without  adventure,  at  Msesani 
Bay  on  the  mainland,  and  thence  marched  to  Dar-es*Salaam»  where 
they  awaited  our  party. 

On  June  25th,  the  Belgian  International  Expedition  under  M*  Popelin 
having    etartcd    a    few  days    before,    we    landed    at   Dar-os-SalaanUj 
Including  Mr*  Carter  and  myself,  we  were  some  seventy-five  in  number,! 

On  July  2nd^  all  our  preparations  being  completedj  the  start  was 
made*  It  was  a  stirring  moment,  even  to  Europeans,  when  about 
one  o'clock  the  four  elephants  moved  off,  three  laden  with  packs,  and 
the  fourth,  used  by  H*K  JI.  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  in  India,  carrying 
MesHrs.  Carter  and  McKenzie,  our  large  Belgian  flag  flying,  and  all 
the  black  porters,  Indian  mahouts  and  coolies,  and  Arabs  tramping  off 
at  a  swinging  pace.  I  remained  behind  for  an  hour  to  collect  the 
remaining  odds  and  ends,  and  liiially  brought  up  the  rear  with  some 
askari  (soldiers)  and  two  pack  donkeys,  being  escorted  out  of  the  village 
by  the  local  magnate  or  Akeda.  I  brought  the  partj^  into  our  first  camp 
at  Ugongo  by  9.30,  about  five  hours  behind  Carter,  though  the  laat 
stragglers  were  not  fetched  in  till  half-past  ten  ;  their  loads  had  really 
been  too  heavy  for  them. 

On  July  4th  we  left  Ugongo  (8  miles  from  Dar-es-Salaam),  where  we 
were  delayed  two  days  discarding  *'  luxuries  '*  (i,  c.  in  Africa,  the  least 
essential  **  necessaries  ")  and  rearranging  hales,  several  of  which  we  had 
to  leave  behind,  the  porters  now  canying  exactly  60  lbs.  apiece.*  Our 
march  was  a  triumphal  progress,  all  the  numerous  villages  emptying 
themselves  to  see  the  strange  procession  pass.  We  could  see  the  people, 
weapons  in  hand,  running  along  on  either  side  of  our  path  and  keeping 
up  with  us  at  a  i^espectful  and  safe  distance  in  the  jungle*  Here  the 
scenery,  with  its  low  irregular  blue  hills  in  the  eastern  distance,  and  its 
near  hills  and  dales,  recalled  Yorkshire  to  one's  mind.  At  a  "soft* 
place  in  the  road  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  and 
Mr.  Hackinnon,  on  which  we  had  now  entered,  occurred  the  first 
mishap  with  the  elephants,  soon  to  become  a  frequent  incident.  The 
first  three  elephants  crossed  it  safely,  though  with  increasing  diflSculty ; 
the  fourth  sank  into  the  bog  up  to  the  root  of  his  tail.  All  flew  to  the 
rescue,  the  mountain  of  baggage,  including  four  large  **  elephant-cases  " 
and  the  Norton*s  pump,  was  swiftly  unrigged^  and  strewn  around  ;  and 
thus  relieved,  the  ponderous  brute,  with  much  fatigue  and  some  roaring, 
extricated  hiuiself.  One  of  the  donkeys  too,  sank  into  the  mud  up  to 
his  girths,  and  had  to  be  similarly  helped  out ;  he  looked  very  crest- 
fallen after  it.  We  camped  at  Kisiravi  at  2,30;  ourious  crowds 
watched  Carter  and  myself  washing*    Here  the  countr}^  was  densely 

♦  In  Africa  the  traveller^a  track  ismftiked  by  abandoned  bales,  mitk  by  horses*  cm- 
cftsei  m  the  Faiupas,  and  by  thoae  of  c&meh  In  the  Si^Lara* 
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wooded^  tlie  blue  water-Ulj  (called  ifungiynngl  in  tho  nativo  language) 
was  seen  ;  the  people  carried  l)ow8  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  were  quite 
buBkman-like. 

For  the  first  41  miles  we  followed  the  splendid  road  already  men- 
tioned, that  ia  to  Vikeniti.  Day  after  day  the  same  things  occurred ; 
similar  miahaps  with  tho  elephants ;  sometimes  it  took  an  hour  or  two 
t4j  extricate  them  by  means  of  causeways  of  lopped  tree-tmnka  and 
boughs;  sometimes  two  would  sink  into  a  bog  in  different  places  at 
the  same  time.  The  sagacity  of  tho  elephants  was  great ;  they  sounded 
nHth  their  trunks  a  doubtful  spot,  and  felt  it  with  one  foot,  while 
nothing  could  induce  tbem  to  cross  a  place  they  had  decided  was 
•*  rotten.*'  One  male  elephant — "  Sundar  Gaj  "—bad  a  very  bad  temper, 
and  was  given  to  bolting  into  the  jungle-  On  these  occasions  the  blows 
and  goads  of  the  mahouts^  by  no  means  sparingly  administered,  were 
p<»werlc88  to  restrain  him ;  heavy  spiked  iron  bracelets  and  chains  had 
then  to  be  clapped  on.  Persuasion  ^applied  through  the  female,  whose 
name  I  think  was  Susdn  Kalli — ^alone  availed.  She  would  fondly  rub 
her  head  against  his,  and  then  "give  him  a  lead'*  up  to  the  objec- 
tionable bog  or  ford;  but  even  her  coaxing  failed  sometimes,  and  then 
we  had  to  '•  go  round/*  Once  it  was  tried  to  drag  him  backwards  with 
a  chain  round  his  foot,  but  he  being  the  stronger,  dragged  the  female. 

The  damage  caused  by  their  passage  through  rice  and  com  fields  was 
sometimes  considerable,  and  always  necessitated  payment  to  the  hoi-net- 
cloud  of  buxziug  natives,  and  occasionally  the  purchase  of  the  trampled 
patch*  On  occasions  when  an  elephant,  perhaps  two  at  once  in  difierent 
directions,  lay  floundering  in  a  bog  and  all  tho  packs  were  strewu 
around,  the  natives,  excited  about  their  crops,  would  crowd  round  and 
cry  with  menacing  crescendo,  '*  IMhongo  I  mbongo  !  "  i.  e.  compensation  ! 
I  have  known  matters  wear  a  very  threatening  aspect  for  a  time,  e.  g,  in 
Uzaramo,  in  parts  of  which  white  men  had  never  been  seen  before,  and 
where  one,  a  Mr.  Mason,  had  been  murdered ;  but  the  presence  and  the 
resolute,  watchful  attitude  of  a  number  of  men  with  guns  protecting  the 
goods,  perhaps  suggested  that  fair  means  might  be  exhausted  before 
force  was  tried. 

Mr.  Carter  bad  in  a  very  largo  measure  the  capacity  for  command, 
not  only  of  the  wills  but  also  of  the  affections  and  fears  of  his  subordinates. 
The  result  was  seen  in  our  camp^  which  was  orderly,  quiet,  and  dis- 
ciplined, instead  of  being,  as  a  camp  with  so  many  wild  spirits  might 
have  been,  a  pandemonium.  Yet  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  as  pro- 
bably a  potent  reserve  force  Br,,  now  Sir  John,  Kirk's  known  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  as  shown  in  his  personal  solicitude  and  address  to  the  men 
before  quitting  Zanzibar,  Had  Mr.  Carter  lived  to  write  a  book^  I  am 
sure  one  of  his  firjst  thoughts  wonld  have  been  to  testify  to  the  value 
of  Dr,  Kirk*s  services  to  and  sympathy  with  the  expedition,  and  to  his 
great  personal  kindness  and  hospitality  toward  himself.    Wo  often  spoke 
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over  our  camp-fire  of  our  common  indebtadness  to  H.B  JI.  Consul-Genenil 
mid  Ilia  lady,  wlio  dispense  hospitality  and  sympathy  with  so  machi 
kindliness  and  tact  to  the  many  hirde  of  passage  who  alight  at  Zanzibar. 

My  experience  of  the  negro  porters  is  that  they  are  remarkably  good 
fellows  at  bottom  and»  though  tiniidj  staunch  and  loyal.  But  to  bring 
out  these  qnaUties,  a  thorough  mutual  understanding  is  required,  based 
upon  a  clear  conception  as  to  who  is  '*  master  *' ;  that  settled,  the  gniding 
hand  must  bo  light,  though  "masterfttL"  In  this  and  many  other 
respects  they  nre  very  much  like  children — veiy  lovable  when  well  under 
control,  but  otherwise  very  tiresome.  Happy-go-lucky  is  their  character 
to  a  T.  Careless  and  thoughtless,  they  will  gmmble  at  a  long  march  ; 
yet,  aware  that  dawn  will  bring  another^  they  will  sit  awake  all  night 
fiiugiug  and  droning  their  rambling,  repetitionary  monotone!?,  or  telling 
stories  w*hich  vie  in  suggesting  new  teri'ors  ahead.  Asa  result  of  this, 
some  of  the  more  timid  have  by  the  morning  chosen  the  bettor  ]iart  of 
valour^  and  discreetly  bolted.  When  a  new  country  is  about  to  be 
traversed,  every  Mpugazi  (porter)  becomes  a  Cassandra.  Several  times] 
our  camp  was  burnt  about  our  ears  in  the  night,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  our  baggage -pile  and  powder-kegs,  owing  to  their  careless  habit  of 
going  to  sleep  with  a  big  fire  blazing  in  the  small  straw  hut. 

On  Jiily  7  til  wo  reached  the  end  of  Mackinnon's  road,  camping  two 
miles  beyond  Vikernti  at  Mr,  Engineer  Beardall's,  who  treated  us  with 
great  kindness,  and  was  of  great  assistanco  in  6uppl3^ing  a  much-needed 
gift  of  axes,  and  in  obtaining  our  men  the  food  which  the  neighbouring 
villagers  were  very  reluctant  to  furnish.  We  stayed  two  days  here 
clearing  jungle  for  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  The  thermometer  at 
night  stood  between  66^  and  <50". 

After  leaving  Dohera  on  July  13th,  we  saw  much  cultivation  of  maize, 
cassava,  millet,  peas,  mangoes,  bananas,  and  the  tobacco-plant.  The 
native  men  were  tall,  with  hooked  but  flattened  nofics,  and  with  Van- 
dyke beards;  their  hair  was  dressed  just  like  that  of  the  women,  who 
were  squat  and  ill-favoured.  The  cDuntry  was  fairly  open,  village  and 
hut-clusters  frequent,  and  the  people  numerous.  Their  arms  consisted 
of  bows  and  arrows  and  spears.  We  speciaUy  remarked  that  they  had 
no  eyes  at  all  for  the  white  men,  although  they  had  never  seen 
Europeans  before,  but  only  for  the  elephants-  We  noticed  a  highly 
aromatic  plant,  with  a  smell  like  that  of  thyme,  hut  much  stronger, 
and^  with  hairy,  purple  stalks,  tlio  native  name  being  arcammudu 
1  mention  the  plant  as  it  is  reputed  a  good  native  cure  for  pains  in  the 
stomach. 

We  had  now,  after  a  gradual  ascent  all  the  way  from  Dar-es-Salaam, 
reached  the  edge  of  the  Kingani  river  valley,  which  lay,  with  a 
sudden  drop,  200  feet  beneath  us.  From  the  village  of  Chirwale  the 
eye  could  travel  some  eight  miles  to  where  the  river  meandered 
amid   numerous    timber-belts  in   an  extensive  grassy  plain.     There 
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wore  sigDs  of  game,  said  to  he  plentiful  here.  The  same  night  we  luade 
the  Kingani  fonl,  some  50  miles  aa  the  crow  flies  from  Dar-e«-Salaam, 
having  covered  78  miles.  The  bearings  of  the  place,  by  name  Gungu 
(chief  Mtitu),  were  calcuUted  us  lat.  7°  2'  N.,  lung.  38^  37'  E.  The  river 
is  here  abont  70  yards  wide,  very  rapid,  and  makes  several  bends. 
Next  morning  only  two  canoes  were  to  be  bad,  atid  these  most  unstable. 
We  stretched  a  rope  across  the  river,  and  ferried  the  canoes  across  by  it. 
One  canoe  upset,  its  nine  occupants,  with  baggage  and  guns,  faDing  into 
the  water;  bat  cries  of  the  much-feared  mamha  or  crocodile  soon 
brought  them  to  land,  the  canoe  being  recovered  lower  down  the  stream. 
I  watched  the  passage  of  my  guns  with  much  anxiety.  Their  escape  of 
a  wetting  was  very  narrow^  as  indeed  was  my  owb,  the  overladen  canoe 
rolling  from  side  to  side,  with  the  water  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale ; 
twice  it  was  all  but  over !  The  elephants  swam  across,  aietising  them- 
selves for  some  time  washing  and  floundering  about* 

A  splendid,  J ikely-looking  game  country  wtis  now  traversed,  with  fine 
green  grass,  plenty  of  trees,  and  dense  cover. 

The  same  day  the  river  Lnngercngere,  famous  for  crocodiles,  was 
reached,  a  very  swift  stream,  at  the  point  of  crosaing  about  12  yards 
wide,  with  banks  12  feet  deep.  Our  passage  over  a  very  clever  but 
ilifhcnlt  tree-bridge  occupied  two  hours.  The  elephants  forded,  an 
incline  being  dug  for  them  in  each  bank.  We  camped  at  once  at  Kidama 
Chakawewa.  Near  the  Kingani  and  Lnngerengere  there  is  plenty  of 
bird-life,  notably  pigeons,  parrots,  and  ducks.  We  remained  a  day 
encamped  by  the  Lnngerengere,  which  Carter  and  I  devoted  to  the  searcsh 
of  game.  Going  in  different  directions,  we  saw  giraffe,  zebra,  and  wilde- 
beeste^  but  got  nothing,  except  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  the 
result  of  the  day*s  stalking  nuder  a  burning  snn  without  a  drop  of  water 
being  met  with. 

On  July  17th  we  first  saw  the  tsetse-fly,  in  a  belt  of  country  infested 
by  it,  through  which  we  had  been  marching  since  crossing  the  Kingani. 
We  were  now  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  three  problems  the  expedition 
had  specially  to  solve,  viz.  conld  the  Indian  elephant,  being  removed  by 
long  captivity  and  by  its  artificial  treatment  from  the  safeguards  of  the 
wild  state,  resist  the  attticks  of  tsetse,  or  would  he,  along  with  the  ox,  the 
horse,  and  the  donkey,  snccumb  to  them  ?  The  problem  was  solved,  and 
that  in  the  hoped-for  manner.  The  fly  swai*med  on  the  elephants  till 
blood  trickled  down  their  flanks  in  a  constant  stream.  For  days  they 
endured  this ;  and  yet  they  showed  no  prolongetl  signs  of  tsetse-poisL^ning 
— ^lassitude,  melancholy,  rnnning  at  the  eyes — either  at  the  prescribed 
time,  viz.  eight  days,  or  afterwards,  though  they  seemed  pained  and 
distressed  during  the  infliction.  The  donkeys,  on  the  other  hand, 
sickened  more  and  more  after  this,  and  at  Mpwapwa  were  in  a  dying 
condition. 

We  were  now  near  the  Lnngwa  river  at  Charinzi,  where  food  was 
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very  dear;  and  at  our  next  eanip  in  the  junglo— a  halt  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  elephanta,  water  being  reported  absent  ahead^the  water  Wits 
almost  undrinkable,  being  strongly  alkaline,  slimy,  and  very  nauseoUB  to 
the  taste.  I  was  unablt*  to  get  through  my  cup  of  tea.  Wild  pigs  were 
numerous  here.     The  night  temperaturo  in  tiie  tent  \vm  GI"  F. 

On  the  19th  we  travelled  along  the  foot  of  a  range  of  fine  hiUs  about 
2000  feet  in  height,  and  densely  wooded  to  the  sum  mi  t.  A  specially 
fine  conical  mountain  lay  to  the  left  of  our  course,  which  waft  north-west 
by  west.  The  country  was  Euvuma,  and  tlie  i>oople  Wakami,  The 
Bagamoyo  road  lay  three  days*  march  to  the  north-east. 

The  next  day*s  march  was  through  a  lovely  hill  country;  pre- 
cipitous ascents  and  descents  alternating  with  the  lovelieat  valleys 
glowing  with  ripe  corn,  and  dotted  with  frequent  knolls,  each  crowned 
with  a  nest  of  huts  and  girt  with  the  usual  homa  or  palisade.  The 
waves  of  golden  corn  rolled  right  up  the  hillsides  to  the  summits ;  and  a 
charming  stream  flowed  through  the  centre  of  the  valley.  This  was 
the  most  lovely  natural  garden  I  liave  ever  seen,  witli  its  glowing  millet 
fields  filling  every  hollow  and  dell  and  brightening  up  the  slopes  of  ever}'' 
knoll^  with  its  lines  of  fresh  bright-green  Imnana-treea  along  the  stream 
banks^  the  whole  enclosed  by  huge  walls  of  purple  tree-clad  mountains. 
I  was  told  the  mountains  were  called  Ukangu*  South-east  by  east  lay 
Luhaki,  and  south-west  by  west  were  the  Mils  of  Luguru  or  Ituguru. 
The  nearest  village  was  Makoka,  where  we  camped  in  a  completely 
enclosed  vale  of  about  1000  yards  in  lengths  The  next  day's  march  was 
through  a  similar  series  of  picturesque  valleys,  to  all  appeamnco  the 
abodes  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  people  crowded  together  among  the 
tall  com  to  look  at  us,  but  rushed  away  on  the  least  movement  of  the 
elephants.  So  calm  and  peaceful  were  these  rural  vales,  shut  in  by  the 
girdle  of  hills,  that  the  inhabitants  could,  I  think,  forget  in  time  that 
there  was  a  world  beyond  them^ 

Our  next  camp  was  Tumundu  in  the  district  Kiknngun,  chief  Aceda 
Miirumu  ;  it  was  on  the  line  of  the  lower  road  to  Bagamoyo.  The  tempera- 
ture was  8l»i^  F. ;  height  of  jwsition  l>etwcen  800  and  900  feet.  Wo  had 
seen  much  quartz,  and  the  red  sand  seemed  to  glitter  with  gold-dust,  but 
I  fancy  most  of  it  was  mica.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  decayed,  desolate 
look  of  tLe  forest  trees,  most  of  the  leaveii  were  fallen,  and  the  boughs 
broke  at  a  touch — the  only  life  they  seem  to  possess  was  in  their  thorns, 
some  of  which  were  straight  spikes  8  inches  long.  For  the  first  time  we 
now  began  to  see  giant  creepers.  After  passing  some  conical  mountains 
we  came  to  a  tract  of  forest  where  every  tree  was  hung^  festooned, 
smothered,  shrouded,  enlaced,  draped  with  convolvulus  ;  tree  was  linked 
to  tree  in  the  moat  extraordinary  manner,  and  the  ground  carpeted  with 
the  plants.  We  here  saw  tsetse  again.  On  July  23rd  we  left  Kiroka 
(Kungwa  Valley)  where  we  had  encamped  near  the  niparamusi  tree 
mentioned  by  Cameron  according  to  mj  informants.     We  traversed  a 
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great  deal  of  vcrr  dense  jungle,  and  our  elophants  liatl  some  ertreniely 
stiff  cUmbing,  which  no  other  pack  animal^  I  consider,  could  or  would 
liave  accomplished.  We  saw  some  wild  cherry-trees  {hurum).  On  our 
right — i,  e.  north- east  to  DortK-weat—str etched  a  vast  expanse  of  desid- 
level  tree  country,  from  which  stand  up  three  iBolated  cone-«haped 
moun tains,  bearing  N-N,E.,  the  middle  one  standing  more  apart :  to  the 
north  is  a  solitary  peak,  and  to  its  right  in  the  far  distance  a  short 
range  of  high  mountains  rises  from  the  horizon.  We  had  passed  several 
gullies  and  torrent  beda,  and  now,  after  leaving  the  circular  stockaded 
village  Kigambi  of  the  Wakami,  wo  reached  a  splendid  stream  fresh 
from  the  mountains,  pebble-bottomed  and  clear  as  crystal ;  and  in  the 
distance  a  ttirrent  was  seen  rushing  down  the  mountain— this  river  was 
the  Ungorori  and  the  camp  Muhalleh.     The  night  temperature  was  58^* 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  starting  at  6.55,  we  crossed  by  a  fifteen 
yards  wide  ford,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  lovely  spectacle  of  sunrise 
among  the  hOk.  The  mountain  range  on  the  left  of  our  path  wag  a 
constant  feast  to  my  eyes  as  we  proceeded.  As  the  mists  rolled  up  the 
lower  slopes,  its  giant  proportions  revealed  themselves  in  all  the  contrasts 
of  massive  spiir  and  sharp  arete ;  while  silver}^  threads  marked  the 
distant  course  of  brawling  bum  and  babbling  beck,  of  roaring  torrent 
and  swirling  cascade. 

The  first  village  of  importance  was  Simlmmwenyi  (stockaded),  1400 
feet  above  sea-leveU  according  to  Cameron,  and  lying  at  the  base  af 
gorgeous  hills.  The  houses  were  circular,  with  dome-shaped  roofs  ending 
In  an  apical  pole  which  supported  a  Mahommedan  crescent.  We  rather 
hnrried  past  Simba,  whose  reputation  is  not  too  good,  and  just  beyond  it 
crossed  a  fine  stream  running  north  by  east,  the  Lungerengere,  I  believa 
A  fine  gronp  of  four  mparamusi  trees  attracted  our  notice,  as  well  as 
the  large  quantity  of  tobaccK)  growing.  The  inhabitants  of  Simba — 
Wazigua— file  the  teeth  to  a  point.  We  camped  about  one  hour  west  of 
Simba  on  the  Lungerengere,  here  flowing  north-east  by  east.  The 
people  were  ugly,  with  long  noses,  and  looked  suspicious  and  timid. 
At  our  camp  Carter  received  a  reply  from  Captain  Popelin,  of  the 
Belgian  International  Expedition,  to  whom  he  had  written  from 
Tumundu  on  learning  his  arrival  at  Mikeseh.  The  night  temperature 
was  44^. 

We  left  Ugerengere  on  July  25th.  After  passing  Simbo,  a  small 
iemhe^  or  stockade,  we  camped  at  Mizinga,  where  the  night  temperature 
was  55*^-  Near  this  we  saw  the  first  fan  palm ;  they  became  plentiful 
afterwards,  throughout  the  Mkata  plain,  a  swamp  when  Cameron  passed^ 
but  now  dry  and  cracked  with  the  heat,  Speke's  '*  umbrella  trees  "  were 
numerous,  and  sparse  tree-belts  were  scattered  al)out,  with  numerons 
hea%'y-game  tracks.  On  emerging  from  a  tree-belt,  a  herd  of  six  giraffes 
was  descried  about  a  mile  away,  staring  at  our  elephants  in  amazement ; 
they  evidently  oonld  not  understand  the  men  and  loads  on  their  backs. 
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Carter  and  I  quickly  mounted  tlie  leader  elephant »  inspected  the  giraffes 
with  the  Held-glasfi,  and  with  riflea  ready  set  oif  after  them.  But  after 
etarmg  some  time  they  made  off  and  were  soon  lost  to  view ;  npon  that 
we  gave  up  the  chase. 

A  tree-belt  marked  the  course  of  the  river  Mkata,  which  wo  soon 
reaohe^i ;  here  was  clearly  the  true  Dilkata  swamp ;  the  part  we  travelled 
over  showed  no  sign  of  having  been  a  swamp  for  some  time,  the  presence 
of  grown  trees  and  absence  of  reeds  and  marsh-grass  suggesting  this 
opinion.  Tracks  of  rhinoceros  and  elephants  were  numerous,  while  the 
grass  was  cnished  down  in  every  direction  by  the  recent  couciiing  of 
heavy  game.  Two  or  three  drops  uf  rain  were  the  only  local  result  of 
very  heavy  rain-clouds  whicli  passed  over  ns.  It  was  lovely  park-land, 
and  resembled  home-scenery.  In  the  river-bed  the  water  lay  in  big 
pools,  fi-equently  disappearing  under  the  sand,  in  particular  at  the 
crofistng-place*  Some  natives  seen  only  boasted  one  gun  among  the 
general  armament  of  bows  and  arrows  :  they  looked  on»  saying  nu thing. 
Millet  {mtama )  sti^owed  the  ground,  far  more  being  *'  down  "  than  could 
possibly  be  threshed  for  many  a  day. 

Again  the  path  led  to  the  river,  her©  very  strong  and  rapid ;  a 
clever ly-constmctcd  but  very  narrow  and  difficult  tree-bridge  enabled 
us  to  cross  dry  in  about  two  hours.  The  men  were  much  afraid  of 
crocodiles  (mam t»a),  with  which  tlie  stream  was  said  to  swarm,  A  native, 
on  the  other  side,  with  whom  Carter  wished  to  speak,  would  not  cross 
until  he  had  sent  for  and  chewed  some  green-stuff,  which  done  he  spat 
it  away  and  plunged  into  tho  water.  It  shoaled  rapidly,  at  two  and  a 
half  yards  from  either  bank  being  much  beyond  his  depth.  The  elephants 
forded  at  a  spot  20  yards  up  stream,  and  as  no  man  would  swim  the 
donkeys  over,  the  female  elephant  towed  them  by  a  rope  with  her  trunk. 
The  ford  was  near  Xukonga,  which  lies  back,  hidden,  in  a  bend  of  the 
river,  Tho  plain  here  is  scrubby.  Four  giraffes,  perfectly  dazed,  stood 
about  half  a  mile  off  looking  at  us.  There  was  much  bird-life  here»  with 
quacking  of  ducks  and  cooing  of  pigeons.  At  Komberinha,  half-a-dozen 
vultures  perched  near  our  camp  ;  and  we  saw  a  wild  African  elephant^s 
foot-mark  half  as  largo  again  as  those  of  our  animals,  though  these 
were  over  eight  feet  high*     Monkeys  were  for  the  first  time  seen  hero. 

Passing  the  villages  of  Kaniohina,  consitjting  of  about  twenty-five 
round  thatched  houses,  and  Kwangobi  and  ten  other  hut  clusters,  we 
reached  Seyyid  Bar gh ash's  town  of  A ked a  Ferhan, — where  the  Arab  flag 
was  flying — situated  amid  a  very  garden  of  sugar-cauc,  luillet,  Indian- 
com,  cassava,  peas,  melons,  pumpkins,  saffron,  castor-oil  plant,  jmjiaw, 
cotton,  and  tamarinds.  We  passed  through  and  camjicd  at  Useghara 
kwa  Ferhan.  There  are  here  two  pretty  streams^the  Luoga  just 
before  Ferhan,  and  another  on  the  way  to  Mvumi^-where  the  courteous 
Arab  governor,  Seyyid  Ali  bin  Omar,  who  rendered  such  kind  assistance 
to  Cameron,  and  to  whom  on  my  return  I  also  was  much  indebted^ 
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roproflentB  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Splendid  specimens  of  Solanum 
ftitfrum  and  of  tamarinds,  al»o  tomatoes  {ntfaya}  were  noticed,  and  a 
Ln-oad-bladed  grass  of  styptic  fame  called  Micamja  mwitu  (i,  a  foreat 
rice). 

Against  a  large  bloated  baobab  was  pT^pi>ed  a  striped  I'od,  about  three 
feet  long,  lying  horizontally,  with  its  other  end  supported  on  a  branch 
of  a  shrub  ;  three  hollow  globes  with  a  hole  in  them  were  spitted  on  one 
end  from  which  also  projected  a  feather.  This  was  dawa  or  "  medicine," 
i.  e.  a  protective  charm.  At  Myiimi  (Kwam  To  pa)  were  three  mparamusi 
trees. 

After  passing  Mirombo  and  Wangwana  Silamu,  we  camped  near 
Tupa,  three  hours  from  Useghara  kwa  Ferhan. 

Here  the  dignified  and  courteous  elder  brother  of  Seyyid  Ali  called 
on  us  and  had  a  long  palaver,  his  motley  following  crowding  the 
entrance  of  the  tent.  Only  one  or  two  of  these  Arabs  could  understand 
Arabic*  After  coflVe  had  been  handed,  the  elephants  were  put  through 
their  drill,  saluting  (salaaming)^  &:c, ;  while  I  made  up  some  medicines  for 
»Seyyid  Ali,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ailing  with  an  ol>8tiiiate  attack 
of  dysentery.  On  repassing  that  way  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
the  Governor's  gmtcful  assurance  of  the  benefit  he  had  derived  from  my 
medicine  (ipecacuanha  and  opium).  I  need  hardly  say  we  were  the 
best  of  friends  and  parted  with  mutual  regret. 

Poor  Carter,  who  was  thoroughly  alive  to  all  the  probable  results 
of  the  expedition,  anticipated  that  henceforward  Arab  local  chronology 
would  date  from  **  the  year  of  the  Elephants." 

Seyyid  Ali  bin  Omar  is  a  young,  very  bright-looking,  laughing  Arab  of 
about  thirty  years,  with  large,  eager  brown  eyes,  in  manner  very  coui> 
ti^ous  and  affable,  at  e^se  yet  dignified,  imi>erial  but  not  imj.»cnous,  and 
seemingly  mucli  liked  and  respected  by  his  etikmrage.  In  the  evening 
he  paid  ns  a  visit,  walking  the  mile  and  a  half  from  Hvumi.  A  less 
interesting  visit  was  that  of  the  black  chief  Silamii  with  a  dusky  retinue, 
Carter's  *'  dark  seance  "  as  wo  called  it.  We  tasted  their  pombe  or  native 
beer,  and  tliotight  it  very  intoxicating  ;  it  was  like  fallen  peaches  stewed. 
The  native  water-pipes  [Eiswahili  —  kikoj  were  very  curious,  being 
made  of  gourds  of  various  Hhapes.  The  smoker  swallowed  the  tobacco- 
smoke,  which  caused  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  in  thi«  paroxysm  of 
coughing  the  pleasure  and  luxury  seemed  wholly  to  lie*  Here  Garter 
and  I  made  another  attempt  to  find  and  shoot  some  guinea-fowl,  report 
crediting  the  country  with  plenty ;  but  as  usual,  we  did  not  succeed 
in  seeing  any,  and  so  fi^nally  concluded  their  existence  was  one  of 
the  fictions  of  the  country.  On  the  30th,  after  leaving  Tupa,  we 
passed  a  few  villages  all  stockaded,  one  especially,  where  we  first  struck 
the  Mukondokwa  river  on  its  left  Viank,  being  shrouded  in  dense  leafy 
bushes,  the  narrow  entry  looking  out  between  bananas,  whence  huddled 
%vomen   timidly  peepeth     Here  the  river   is  90  to  100   yards   broad; 
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the  ford  iB  up  to  a  man's  liipe*  The  view  north -nortli-westward  and  up 
the  river  was  verj  charming.  The  Mukondokwa  valley  jiresents  a  con- 
tinual asceut,  oi>ening  out,  as  Muinyi  Useghara  is  neared,  into  a  broad 
smiling  vale  rich  in  crops— of  coni»  castor,  Kugar-ciine,  rice,  Bemsein* 
cotton,  bananas,  pumpkins,  AmaraniJms  melanchoUcfis  which  makes  a 
^ood  salad,  and  forms  trees  similar  to  the  copper  beach  :  while  the  tall 
reed-grass  was  in  flower.  Stockaded  villages  crowned  all  the  knolls — 
which  were  ubiquitous,  some  twenty-six  occurring  on  this  march  alone 
—and  many  others  nee  I  led  in  the  delis*  Cattle  and  large  herds  of  goats 
"were  plentiful.  We  saw  the  fan  palms*  mentioned  by  Cameron,  which 
have  a  huge  bulge  or  swelling  about  three-quarters  up  their  trunk ;  one 
had  fallen.  The  roofs  of  the  huts  here  became  more  conical  and  less 
dome-like.  The  hills,  despite  their  clothing  of  trees,  look  very  sterile  ; 
black  and  white  primitive  rocks  prevailed.  At  the  last  ford  before 
reaching  Muinyi  the  river  was  very  broad  and  shallow.  Muinyi,  under 
the  Eubeho  mountains,  lies  on  an  open  plain  surrounded  by  lofty  hills. 
After  leaving  Muinyi  a  very  noticeable  landmark  was  an  mparamusi 
tree  fonned  b}^  the  union  of  three  in  one.  Between  Muinyi  and  Rumuma 
— our  next  cam|>— i.e.  in  the  upper  course  of  the  Mukondokwa,  the 
path  crossed  the  river  many  times.  At  one  point  the  path — which 
Cameron  mentions  as  rather  precarious  even  for  porters,  leads  for 
some  distance  along  the  steep  hill-side  immediately  above  the  river, 
whoso  bank  on  this  side,  though  not  very  deep— 5  to  10  feet,  perhaps — 
ie  sheer^  and  the  stream  full  and  strong.  The  eicphantB,  whose  loads 
spread  out  on  either  side  of  them  some  five  or  six  feet,  though  rendered 
insecure  from  this  cause,  safely  passed  along*  But  in  one  place  a  dry 
torrent-bed,  fonning  a  deep  rift  across  the  path,  which,  in  avoiding 
it,  followed  an  acute  angle,  compelled  ub  to  cut  away  the  steep  hillside  a 
little  to  enable  the  elephants^  paclcB  to  clea^r  it.  Yet  amid  their  many 
real  trials  of  strength^  difficulties,  and  occasional  danger,  as  they 
clambered  up  and  down,  over  boulders  aod  tree-trunks,  across  treacher- 
ous bogs  and  shifry,  stony  torrent-beds,  and  up  hOls  w*hich  made 
them  pause,  look  round  for  help,  and  truinpet  with  remonstrance — 
amid  all  this  thene  noble  Iwasts  at  all  times  exhibited  unfailing  judgment, 
patience,  and  willingness.  Their  pluck  under  their  too  great  labours 
compelled  an  admiring  pity  for  them.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show 
the  splendid  qualities  of  these  grandest  of  **  weight-carriers." 

The  huts  about  here  were  mostly  round,  with  dome-shaped  roofs ; 
some  were  oblong.  The  jewellery  worn  by  the  natives  was  very 
elaborate ;  the  favourite  piece  was  a  neck-plate,  consisting  of  flat  rings 
of  brass  wire  ooncentrically  arranged  to  form  a  large  iat  plate.  One 
which  we  saw  on  a  small  child  measured  quite  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Bracelets  and  anklets,  both  reaching  far  up  the  limb,  were  common.  The 
men  confined  their  adornments  to  their  ears,  which  were  slit  and  stretched 
to  a  hideous  degree,  to  hold  earrings  in  the  form  of  silver  plates  of  fiower 
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and  other  patterns  aa  large  as  a  croi^n-pieoef  or  in  that  of  a  brass  cylinder 
lijoking  like  a  rouleau  of  corns,  or  of  a  small  goat's  horn  liko  the  uative 
cupping-horue.  As  we  passed  Kiresho  a  group  of  natives  with  broad 
faces,  high  cheek-bones  and  al  an  ting  Mongolian  slit  eyes^  at  one© 
caught  my  attention.  Huge  cacti  and  baobabs  were  numerous,  and 
a  small  wild  aloo  which,  when  the  green  skin  is  peeled  off,  I  was  told 
is  an  ice-oold  and  healing  application  for  bums.  Our  porters  warned 
ns  against  a  bean4ike,  hair^%  S-shaped  (S)  seed-pod  of  a  creeper,  as 
having  severe  stinging  powers ;  it  was  about  four  inches  long,  yellowish 
brown  ;  they  called  it  upupu*  Happily  the  pain  yields  to  two  procurable 
remedi^,  cowdung  and  wood-ashes.  Hero,  dose  to  Humuota,  the  river 
rushes  over  a  splendid  natural  weir.  The  aneroid  registered  on  August 
let  27^^;   and  the  night  temperature  outside  the  tent  was  56^  F* 

At  Kirasa  and  Kioro  we  saw  European  waggons^  and  found  they  had 
belonged  to  Mr.  Roger  Price*s  party,  upon  whose  **  road  "  we  now  were.  I 
believe  this  place  marked  the  limit  reached  by  the  bullock- waggons  of 
that  party  ;  oxen  wuuld  ill  have  been  able  to  drag  them  further  along  the 
so-called  road  which  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for  even  a  small  cart. 
For  the  elephants  to  pass,  we  had  to  widen  the  road  conaidei'ably,  and  to 
do  so  cut  do\i'n  large  quantities  of  trees,  I  can  safely  say  that  where 
our  elephant  caravan  passed  through  the  jungles  a  thoroughly  soi'viceable 
12- foot  way,  free  of  trees,  marked  our  track »— and  that,  all  the  way  to 
Mpwapwa  (Mpauivua).  At  liumuma  I  again  saw  tsetse  fly,  an  obficrva- 
tion  which  M.  Broyon's  experience  confirms,  he  having  lost  some  oxen 
through  the  fly  after  bringing  them  Bafuly  all  the  way  to  ]\Ipwapwa. 
Beyond  Kumuma  the  ground  was  quite  white  with  salt;  and  traces 
of  heavy  game,  among  them  hippopotami  spoor,  were  numerous.  There 
was  hardly  a  leaf  on  the  trees  in  these  dry  highlands  of  Useghaia, 
nothing  but  dense  giey  thorn -jungle,  covering  the  sterile  rolling  hills 
piled  around  ;  away  south-west  by  south  was  a  tine  plain.  The  hills  were 
granitic  witli  much  quartz  ;  the  sort  of  country  in  which  one  would  expeot 
to  find  gold.  I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  thorn-jungles  of  Useghara  I 
Every  tree  is  a  wait-a-bit  thorn-tree  :  I  was  nearly  torn  off  the  elephant 
unee,  a  thorn  having  got  hooked  in  my  eye-lid,  and  as  the  elephant  was 
striding  rapidly  along,  nearly  tearing  the  e^^e-lid  off;  I  happily  un- 
hooked it  just  in  time.  The  hard,  wcM>dy  spiked  point  of  a  yucca-like  reed- 
grass  called  mimtibo  ran  into  my  knee,  making  mo  very  lamo  for  four 
or  five  days ;  the  pain  kept  me  awake  all  that  night.  This  miombo  is 
plentiful  as  you  approach  Lake  Ugombo,  and  superabundant  on  the 
ahores  of  Lakes  Kimagai  (Iramba)  and  Ngiha,  of  which,  I  l»elieve, 
IL  Broyon  was  the  discoverer.  ^Vhen  beaten,  rubbed,  and  twisted, 
miombo  makes  splciidid  rope  and  cables ;  we  made  a  very  long  and 
stout  rope  of  the  grass.  The  inner  bark  of  the  acacia  also  makes  fine 
strong  rope ;  while  excellent  material  for  sun-blinds,  A:c.,  is  furnished 
by  the  stalk  of  a  tall  lanceolate-leaved  reed-grass,  with  a  flower-head 
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suggestive  of  pampas-graes  and  called  mdete.     Mr.  Last  gave  us  much 
information  about  the  uses  of  miombo  an4  mdete. 

In  crossing  a  river  to-daj  a  typical  accident  befell  the  author  of  so 
many  of  our  disasters — tho  male  elephant "  Sundar  Guj/'  belter  known  as 
**  Old  Musty,"  In  the  words  of  my  diary :  **  I  wa8  sitting  on  the 
elephant  and  waiting  till  the  others  should  have  crossed  the  river  and 
come  up,  when  suddenly  urgent  8honte  from  Carter  for  *  Jemadar  I* 
(the  head  mahout)  and  *Buchiet!*  (the  head  of  the  elephant  gang) 
made  me  «lip  do%vii  from  the  elephant  and  rmii  back  to  the  river.  There 
I  saw  ** Musty'*  rolling  helplessly  in  the  stream^  his  off-lega  stmk  inex- 
tricably in  the  niutl*  his  pack  half  under  winter,  and  only  one  side  of  his 
head  above  the  surface:  his  I'tTnrta  to  free  himself  only  made  him  roll 
over  more,  and  his  head  sank  under  water,  only  his  trunk  appearing, 
a  signal  of  distress.  We  thought  he  would  have  l»een  drowned.  The 
men  dashed  into  the  river  and  unfixed  tho  pack.  It  took  three-tiuarters 
of  an  hour  to  get  his  load  to  the  bank,  now  several  hundred  [K)undB 
heavier  than  before,  by  reason  of  the  Inng  immersion.  Curiously  enough, 
neither  my  tin  box  with  books  and  instruments,  nor  my  cartridge 
magazine  got  wet.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  was  that  this  obstinate 
elephant  would  follow  in  the  track  of  the  three  others  up  the  precipitous 
and  yielding  bank ;  this  giviug  way,  he  rolled  back  and  down  into 
tho  streAm." 

We  camped  at  Lake  Ugomho  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  :  the  nativefl 
called  the  h>eHlity  Mataniombo.  The  night  temperature  outside  the 
tent  was  41*^  F,  I  found  it  intensely  cold  with  all  my  clothea  on. 
There  was  a  dense  penetrating  mist  from  the  lake.  Tho  return  of. 
morning  revealed  a  Ixjautiful  sight,  the  placid  lake  reeking  with 
vapour,  and  the  hills  and  slopes  that  faced  east  being  grandly  lit 
up  and  empui'pied  witli  the  rising  sun.  Hundreds  of  ■water*fowl, 
—large  white  cranes^  brown  and  white  geese,  cormorants  winging 
their  heavy  and  solitary  flight ;  while  clouds  of  ducks  whirled  and 
wdieeled  in  tlieir  hosts  in  search  of  their  morning  meal  among  the 
mud  and  sedges.  Hippopotami  grunting  amid  the  reeda  were  hoard, 
but  not  seen  :  however.  Carter  shot  two  that  were  some  way  out  in  the 
lake.  The  porters,  fearing  crocodile s,  would  not,  though  badly  off  for 
food,  go  into  the  water  after  them*  Subsequently,  at  Kiniagai,  Carter 
saw  thousands  of  birds^^ducks,  geese,  cranes,  and  strange  herons,  black 
swans  (which  Stanley  mentions),  and  a  strango  eagle,  as  Carter  believed, 
w^ith  wattles,  like  a  turkey.  Between  Lake  LIgorabo  and  our  next 
camp  at  Simba  on  the  Ugumbo  river,  a  high  table-land  of  red  sandstone 
was  traversed  :  a  tree-plain  stretched  away  south-west,  and  there  was 
much  scrub  and  bush  affording  cover  to  the  swarms  of  bird-life  with 
which  this  region  teems.  We  noticed  guinea-fowls,  quails,  cranes, 
kites,  parrots  with  black,  green,  and  gold  plumage,  a  bird  like  grouse, 
and  pigeons,  of  which  one  sort  had  lovely  gold-green  plumage. 
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On  Sunday,  August  3rd,  we  loft  Ugombo  river  at  7.20,  on  our  last 
etage  for  Mpwapwa.  MoBt  of  the  way  le<l  througli  a  dense  thorn- 
jungle,  whose  impenetrahility  will  be  realified  when  I  say  that  our 
porters  reached  Mpwapwa  five  hours  before  the  elephants,  although  on 
the  fiat  where  there  is  not  much  cutting  theBo  animals,  with  their 
steady  ]iace  of  three  miles  an  hour,  can  easily  outwalk  the  porters.  And 
this  despite  our  strenuous  exertions  to  i-each  the  long  sought  goal.  The 
porters  got  in  at  11.30  a.m.,  we  at  5.45  p.m.,  after  a  march  of  10  hours 
25  minutes.  The  elephants  required  a  road  about  12  feet  high  by  11 
feet  wide.  The  path,  on  our  arrival,  was  only  a  foot-traek  along 
which  one  had  to  brush  through  the  thorns ;  our  passage  in  this  part 
of  the  caravan  route  would  convert  it  into  a  very  fine  road.  The 
approach  to  Mpwapwa  lay  along  the  broad,  sandy  bed  of  the  almost  dry 
river,  now  about  four  feet  wide,  close  to  which  on  the  level  we  pitched 
our  camp.  Our  entry  was  a  triumphul  one.  The  elephants,  grand  in 
their  ponderous  strength  and  docility,  strode  along  in  single  file;  our 
Belgian  iage  were  flying  in  the  breeze  ;  the  dark,  yet  alien,  Indians 
and  the  disciplined  body  of  Arab  **  elephant-men "  with  axes  and 
billhooks,  Carter  and  I  on  foot  in  rear  and  van  respectively,  the  littlo 
band  advanced  in  silence,  conscious  of  having  accomplished  the  first 
gection  of  our  great  journey  in  half  the  time  expected, 

Best  "and**  reorganisation  were  necessary  after  the  laborious  marcli 
in  order  to  prepare  for  perhaps  yet  sterner  work.  Especially  necessary 
was  this  the  case  with  regard-  to- -the  elephants,  who  were  very  tliin, 
and  to  the  porters,  after  their  thirty-three  days  of  almost  forced  march- 
ing. We  meant  to  take  twelve  days'  rest ;  but  owing  to  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Belgian  In  tern  at  ion  al  Expedition  under  Captain  Popclin  and 
T)n  \an  der  Heuven,  and  of  our  goods  from  Zanzibar ;  and  also  to  the 
grave  illness  of  the  Belgians  with  whom  we  w^ere  to  join  forces  in 
passing  through  Ugogo, — a  month  of  chafing  and  impatience  was  wasted 
there.  During  this  time  we  received  exceeding  kiiidncss  and  attention 
at  the  hands  of  Mr,  J,  F.  Laat^  of  the  Church  Missionarj^  Society,  who 
almost  maintained  our  expedition  during  its  stay.  At  Mpwapwa  our 
first  task  was  to  draw  up  the  *'  Report'*  for  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  of 
which  unfortunately  I  have  no  copy  ;  bnt  I  remember  it  contained  the 
words — "  The  elephant  experiment  has  now  been  proved  a  complete 
success/*  an  assertion  which  Carter  justified  on  the  three  counts  of 
(1)  Their  immunity  against  tsetse  after  twenty-three  days'  exposure 
to  that  insect ;  (2)  their  maintenance  during  one  month  mostly  upon  the 
uncultivated  food  of  the  country,  and  therefore  at  little  cost ;  (3)  their 
ability  to  march  over  all  styles  of  gTonnd,  soft,  stony,  sandy,  boggy  ;  to 
conquer  all  eccentricities  of  topography — hill  and  dale,  river  and  jungle — 
while  labouring  under  dou1>l6  their  duo  w^eight  of  baggage,  some  1500 
instead  of  700  lbs.  ;  and  this  in  a  etyle  that  no  other  beast  of  burden 
could  hope  to  emulate.     At  this  distance  of  time,  and  notwithstanding 
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the  Bulieequent  death  of  three  elephants  and  the  diBcontinuance  of  the 
experiment,  I  see  no  reason  to  withdraw  a  word  of  Carter's  claim  to  eiicceBS. 
A  great  deal  of  my  time  was  occnpied  in  making  out  tho  *' State- 
ment of  Account,"  I  here  give  a  rhumS  of  it,  as  showing  how  Bmall 
wag  the  cost  of  the  expedition  on  the  march,  and  how  notably  trifling 
the  elephants*  share  thereof,  viz.  some  25  i  rupees. 

Cost  of  twe  Botal  Belgian  EtEpnANT  Expedition  for  Oke  Month,  i.  e.  from  Jclt  2 
TO  August  3 ;  ok  this  Mab€h  from  Dae-es-Salaau  to  Mpwapwa. 

It.      A.  r. 
Mefia  of  cam  van  for  33  daji  j  avemge  ntitnber  of  men  87 ;  cxtremea  i 

79iitid90;  at  lOpic^iurdiem j  275  13  0 

Hire  of  temf)orary  i»rter8         .«      ..      ,      133  12  0 

EBgagemenl  of  extra  porters  (8  deaorted,  2  dismiflsed)       ,  155    8  0 

Keep  of  13  Indians    ..      .♦      ..      ..      ..      ..      .♦ G9    7  2 

Cost  of  4  f?lcpliftni8,  including;  keep  and  fln(*8  for  damagu  to  OTopa    .,  25    8  0 

O'mmiasamt  of  2  Enropeuofl  and  one  olher, ,,  47  11  2 

Sundrica      ..      ,.      ..      ..      .. 33    0  0 

B740  12    0 

Tbifl  s  57^.  odd  :  whicli  gives  for  a  yearns  cost  at  same  rate  QS^h 
Our  "Ci-oTH*' expenditure,  wliifh  ie  cooverted  into  rmmey  in  tbe  ftboTe  uecount^ 
Blood  thtis : — On  leaTing  Dar-ei»-$ataani  wa  had  of 

Ammkani.  13  balea,  each  of  G  pioeoa,  each  piece  of  7|  doti    ,.      •«     .*       585 
Satioe^  IS  buki9^  each  of  7  pieces,  of  9  doti  ca^U        ..      ..     «•      »•      ••     1134 

Total -     ..     .•     1719 

Oa  our  arriTal  at  Mpwapwa  wc  bad  expended  431  doti,  l©a%*ing  only  1288  doti. 

Carter  and  I  had  alwayn  said  "  our  troubles  vnW  begin  at  Mpwapwa.*'^ 
Our  fears  were  realised,  though  not  from  the  source  we  had  anticipated, 
at  least  as  regards  the  most  eerions  trouble — the  death  of  our  finest 
weight-carrying  elephant.  Our  brilliant  Report  had  been  despatched 
between  the  5th  and  10th.  On  the  llth,  Carter  went  to  Lake  Kimagai 
with  two  elephants  to  get  miombo  grass  for  rope-making,  and  to  see  the 
lake  and  shoot.  At  sundown  on  the  12th  the  elephants  Snndar  Giij  and 
Nadir  Baksh  returned  laden  with  miombo,  both  seemingly  well.  On 
the  13th,  about  5,30  a.m.,  my  servant  awoke  me  with  awe  in  bia  face, 
and  in  a  ghostly  whisper  said — "  Bwana !  (Master  !)  the  big  elephant  is 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  Hindi  don't  know  what  to  do,  they  think  he  is 
dead  I  '*  It  was  too  true.  Seen  standing  at  Z  o'clock  that  morning 
by  the  Indians,  now^  at  half-past  five,  his  mighty  carcase  lay  motionlcsa 
on  the  earth.  Suudar  G4j,  our  giant-comrade  in  many  laboui*e,  was 
dead  I  After  a  few  moments*  sad  and  silent  contemplation  of  his 
lifeless  bnlk,  I  began  the  work  of  in^iuiry*  In  the  subdued  circle  of 
solemn  faces  around  me,  it  was  to  the  Indians  I  turned  for  their  opinion. 
I  saw  no  signs  of  a  violent  death,  no  external  sign  of  the  cause  ;  he  had 
fallen  without  a  struggle,  for  the  soil  was  not  disturbed.     Around  him 
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were  the  leaf-boughs  of  a  tree  which  the  Indians  said  had  been  their 
food  Biiioe  Dar-es-Salaam,  A  message,  in  which  I  propoaed  a  post- 
mortem examination,  despatched  at  once  to  Lake  Kimagai,  brought  an 
answer  that  Carter  would  return  about  4  p,5i.,  and  had  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  tusks,  the  amputation  of  the  feet— it  l>6ing  necefisary  to  send  all 
these  to  Bombay — and  the  excaTation  of  a  grave.  The  first  two  tasks  I 
personally  performed ;  our  porters  could  scarcely  be  compelled  even  to- 
lend  their  knives.  The  grave  was  not  ready  even  at  ID  p.m.  Early 
neit  morning  I  set  about  the  disaection,  which  proved  no  easy  task^ 
The  whole  business  took  me  two  days,  and  poisoned  my  fioger  into  the 
bargain.  The  heart  weighed  31  lbs.  and  was  some  16  inches  long ;  I  did 
not  consider  it  diseased.  The  opinion  I  formed  then  and  still  retain 
was  that  Sundar  Gaj  was  a  victim  of  too-herculean  labours  and  of  an 
insufSciency  of  food.  This  opinion — which  reflects  upon  the  Indians 
infinitely  more  than  upon  Carter,  who,  as  being  ignorant  of  elephants' 
habita,  left  to  them  the  treatment,  and  referred  to  them  for  guidance  in 
the  case  of  these  animak-^recoives  support  from  the  following  eon* 
siderations  :— (1)  that  a  second  elephant  died  soon  afterwards;  (2)  that 
they  had  been  stall-fed  in  India,  on  white  breiid,  &c,,  the  fat  of  the 
land  in  short,  and  then  after  only  a  short  gradual  reduction  at  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  had  had  to  forage  for  themselves,  very  little  com  and  rice  l^eing^ 
bought  for  them  ;  (3)  that  whereas,  according  to  Sanderson,  700  lbs. — I 
speak  from  memory — is  the  limit-weight  an  elephant  should  carry  on 
flat  ground  for  a  prolonged  time,  these  bore  at  first  1200,  then  1500  and 
at  one  time  1700  lbs.;  while  they  daily  climbed  the  most  tremendous 
hills,  which  no  mule  I  think  could  have  climbed  under  a  proportionate 
burden  ;  (4)  that  fat  and  round  at  starting,  their  backbones  stood  up 
six  or  seven  inches  from  their  flanks  at  ifpwapwa,  so  much  flesh  had 
they  lost. 

It  is  very  important  if  the  elephant  experiment  is  not  to  be  dis* 
credited  and  voted  a  failure,  that  the  truth  should  ha-  known.  But  for 
this  far  greater  sttike,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  publishing  my  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  death,  as  indirectly  it  fixes  some  responsibility  for  the 
calamity  on  my  late  chief.  As  he  told  me  himself,  he  was  instructed  to 
take  twenty  spare  porters  lest  one  of  the  elephants  should  fall  ill.  In 
his  laudable  desire  to  get  off  quickly — the  supply  of  native  porters  being 
exhausted^ — and  have  as  compact  and  swift  marching  a  caravan  as 
possible,  he  did  not  adopt  this  plan.  When,  therefore,  we  found  that 
the  porters  were  too  heavily  laden,  extra  loads  were  piletl  on  the  ele- 
phants, themselves  already  overladen — and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  goods  we  left  behind  at  Dar-es-Salaam,  This  neglected 
precaution  was  the  "  fount  and  source  of  the  evils  *'  which  detained 
the  expedition  bo  long  at  Mpwapwa,  and,  I  cannot  but  think,  contri- 
buted, in  the  extra  work  it  gave  them,  to  the  death  of  the  two  elephants. 
That  sad  occxirrence,  so  soon  after  the  despatch  of  the  report  claiming 
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**  proof  of  a  cora]>leto  siicceBs/'  unlesB  accounted  for  on  the  ftbovc 
hypotliefiifl  of  undiio  packs  and  imneoessary  privations,  under  both  of 
which  the  noble  beasta  labonred,  and  to  which  they  most  assuredly 
Buccmnbed  j  exposure  to  which  would  be  avoided  by  Bubsequent 
expeditions,  and  might  have  been  avoided  in  this  instance  by  a  little 
more  knowledge,  patience,  and  less  fear  of  expense ;  unless  thu«  accounted 
for,  the  fatality  wonh!  be  held  to  refute  our  claim  to  success  even  by  the 
royal  patron  of  the  experiment.  With  the  public  of  course,  it  has,  I 
presume,  always  been  regarded  as  a  failure  since  the  death  of  the 
elephants  and  the  crowding  loss  of  its  chief.  Yet  it  was  not  a  failure  ; 
as  an  experiment  it  was  proved  possible  and»  may  I  not  add,  presumably 
profitable?  It  failed  only  as  a  sustained  effort,  and  this  from  want  of 
knowledge  and  experience  partially,  bufc  from  misadventure  finally. 
The  dearly  bought  experience  would  remove  these  risks  another  time. 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there  is  yet  a  great  future  in 
Africa  for  the  elephant,  especially  when  the  stage  of  capturing  and 
tamintr  the  native  species  has  been  reached. 

Difficullies  of  the  problem  which  must  he  surmounted  are  :  (1)  the 
assumed,  biit  by  no  means  proved  inaliility  of  Indians  to  stand  the  climate, 
and  (2)  their  reluctance  to  part  witli  the  inherited  lore  or  craft  by 
which  they  control  their  elephants.  We  bad  a  gang  of  Zanzibar  Arabs, 
speaking  Hindostani,  specially  told  off  to  assist  the  Indians  and  leam 
their  craft  with  a  view  to  replacing  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  one 
year's  stipulated  service  :  but  they  were  as  ignorant  of  this  craft  after  a 
month  as  at  the  start,  and  we  saw  then  that  they  would  remain  so.  To 
meet  these  difficulties,  Africans  should  be  sent  to  the  Bombay  stables 
there  to  learii  the  elephant-lore.  Our  Indians  were  a  great  care  and 
responsibility  to  us.  They  were  always  sick,  always  whining  and 
complaining  ;  often  we  gave  them  our  own  dinner  of  fowl,  *'  galeeney/* 
jiigeons  or  what  not;  they  had  ciirl}^  been  allotted  our  store  of  rice. 
Often  onr  porters  went  empty  when  the  Indians  fared  well ;  most  days 
I  had  to  doctor  eeven  or  eight  of  them.  They  took  no  care  of  them- 
selves. "With  the  exception  of  one,  Luxumau,  and  an  old  man,  "SV'azir 
Khan,  I  think  they  were  an  ill -plucked,  feeble  set.  One  of  them  died 
alter  I  quitted  the  expedition;  while  seven  of  them  were  sent  home 
from  Mpwapwa. .  This  left  Carter  with  onlj^  five  of  the  onginal  thirteen. 
These  must  have  been  too  few  for  the  work,  only  two,  I  fancy^  being 
in  ah  on  ta. 

Up  to  Mpwapwa  we  lost  only  eight  men  by  desertion,  and  those  6ed 
from  the  anticipated  terrors  of  Uzaranio,  in  the  portion  of  which  between 
the  end  of  Mackinnon's  road  and  Mikeseh  no  white  man  had  been  before  ; 
the  reputed  witches,  demons,  and  wild  animals  of  that  country  proved 
too  much  for  them.  We  were  very  lucky,  when  one  rememljers  that 
Stanley  lost  fifty-seven  on  his  first  journey  by  a  shorter  routo  to 
Mpwapwa ;  while  Cameron's  porters  deserted  in  batches  every  day. 
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Nor  had  we  any  deaths.  Our  troubles  came  in  a  cluster  at  and  after 
Mpwapwa.  There  one  of  the  donkeys  died,  on  August  80th.  On 
stepping  forth  from  my  tent  one  morning,  I  saw  the  ][>oor  beast  just  out- 
side, his  neck  over  the  medicine-chest.  In  his  dire  need  he  had  crawled 
from  his  own  quarters  all  the  way  to  my  tent.  I  could  do  nothing  for 
him  ;  the  tsetse  had  done  their  work. 

I  visited  Dr.  Mullens*  grave,  with  its  piled  mound  of  heavy  stones 
and  strong  timber  palisade,  proof  against  molestation  from  wild  beasts. 

It  was  winter  at  Mpwapwa,  the  night  temperature  60^  F.  in  the 
open  air,  that  of  the  day  in  tent  90°-100''  F. ;  it  was  very  cold  at  night, 
and  comparatively  cool  by  day  (yet  I  could  not  remain  in  the  tent  for 
the  heat),  a  strong  wind  always  blowing,  it  was  not  a  bit  like  one's  idea 
of  Africa.  Tet  though  fever  was  warded  off,  feverishness  was  ever 
present.  Until  August  30th,  neither  Carter  nor  I  had  any  illness  worth 
mentioning,  but  both  had  been  hearty  and  hard.  My  healthiness  I 
attribute  largely  to  the  long  habit  of  total  abstinence,  to  dry-rubbing 
with  a  towel,  changing  promptly  damp  garments,  the  wearing  of  net 
vests,  and  having  a  bath  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  before  sundown 
in  the  shade  of  the  tent ;  and  lastly  to  taking  plenty  of  quinine. 

The  healthiest  drink  in  Africa  is  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boiled.  A  nightly  potation  of  this,  with  as  little  drink  as  endurable 
during  working  hours,  is  a  sound  precaution  against  intestinal  com- 
plaints. MaweU  (mwere)  and  millet  (mtama),  especially  the  red  sort, 
are  too  heating  for  Europeans.  Maize  {muhindi)  loaves  made  with 
pombe  beer  are  excellent. 
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The  Survivors  of  the  *  Jeannette '  Expedition.— A  detailed  report 
from  Engineer  Melville,  of  the  Jeannette  Expedition,  the  first  received, 
reached  Washington  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  the  22nd  of  the  month.  Together  with  its  enclosures, 
consisting  chiefly  of  copies  of  the  records  left  by  Commander  Long  at  the 
different  halting-places  examined  by  Mr.  Melville  in  the  Lena  delta,  in 
the  course  of  his  ineffectual  search  for  the  lost  party,  it  gives  much 
additional  information  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  survivors,  from 
the  time  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  down  to  the  7th  of  January.  We 
select  the  following  from  amongst  the  records  deposited  on  his  way  by 
Commander  De  Long,  as  the  most  interesting  and  important : — 

**  Arctic  exploring  steamer  JeasmHie^  at  a  hnt  on  the 
Lena  delta,  oelieTed  to  be  near  Tcholhogoje, 
Thursday,  22nd  September,  1881. 

**The  Jeannette  was  crushed  and  sunk  by  the  ice  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1881,  in  lat.  77°  16'  N.,  long.  155^  E.,  after  having  drifted  twenty- 
two  months  in  the  tremendous  pack-ice  of  this  ocean.  The  entire  thirty- 
No.  v.— Mat  1882.]  u 
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three  persona  oompoeiog  lier  officers  and  crew  dragged  three  boats  and 
provieions  over  tlie  ice  to  lat.  76^  38'  N-,  long*  150*^  30'  E.,  where 
we  landed  npon  a  new  island,  Bennett  Island,  on  the  29th  of  July, 
From  thence  we  proceeded  Bonthward  in  boats,  sometimes  dragging  over 
ice,  until  the  10th  of  September,  when  we  reached  Simoutki  Island,  at 
00  mUes  north-east  of  this  delta*  We  sailed  from  there  in  company 
on  the  12th  of  September,  bnt  that  same  night  we  Tvcre  separated  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  since  of  the  two  other  boats  or 
their  people.  My  boat  having  weathered  the  gale^  made  the  land  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.,  and  after  tiying  to  get  on  shore  for  two 
days,  and  being  prevented  by  alioal  water,  we  abandoned  the  boat  and 
waded  to  the  beach,  carrj'ing  onr  arms,  provisions,  and  records,  at  a 
point  about  12  miles  to  the  north  and  east  of  this  plice.  We  had  all 
suffered  somewhat  from  cold,  wet,  and  exposure,  and  three  of  our  men 
were  badly  lamed ^  but  having  only  four  days*  pro vjb ions  left,  reduced 
-jations,  we  were  forced  to  proceed  to  the  southward.  On  Monday, 
September  19th,  w^e  left  a  pile  of  onx  effects  near  the  beach,  erecting  a 
long  pole  whore  w^ill  be  found  everything  valuable — chronometer,  ship's 
log-booka  for  two  years,  tent,  &c*,  which  we  were  absolutely  unable  to 
carry.  It  took  us  forty-eight  hours  to  make  these  twelve  mile^,  owing 
to  our  disabled  men,  and  these  two  huts  seemed  to  me  a  good  place  to 
stop  while  I  pushed  forward  the  surgeon  and  Nindcrman  to  get  relief 
for  us.  But  last  night  we  shot  two  reindeer,  which  gives  us  abundance 
of  food  for  the  present,  and  we  have  seen  so  many  more  that  anxiety  for 
the  future  is  relieved.  As  soon  as  our  three  sick  men  can  walk  we  shall 
reaume  our  march  for  a  settlement  on  the  Lena  river. 

**  Saturday,  September  24th,  8  A*M. 
"  Our  three  lame  men  being  now  able  to  walk,  we  are  about  to 
resume  our  journey,  with  two  days*  rations  deer  meat  and  two  days' 
rations  pemmiam,  and  three  pounds  of  tea, 

"Geoege  W.  De  Long, 

"  Lieutenant  commanding.*' 

Found  in  another  hut  by  a  Yakut  hunter : — 

"  Satui^ay.  October  1st,  ]  881. 

**  Fourteen  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Arctic 
steamer  Jeannette  reached  this  hut  on  Wednesday,  September  28th,  and 
having  been  forced  to  wait  for  the  river  to  freeze  over,  are  proceeding 
to  cross  to  the  west  side  this  a.m.  on  their  journey  to  reach  some  settle- 
ment on  the  Lena  river.  We  have  two  days*  provisions,  but  having 
been  fortnnato  enough  thus  far  to  get  game  in  our  pressing  needs,  we 
have  no  fear  for  the  future.  Our  party  are  all  well  except  one  man, 
Erickson,  whoso  toes  have  been  amputated  in  consequence  of  frost-bite. 
Other  records  will  be  found  in  several  hut«  on  the  east  side  of  this  river, 
along  which  wo  have  com©  from  the  northward. 

**  George  W,  De  Lokq." 
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Eight  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  recortl,  i.e.  on  the  9th  of 
October,  the  party,  still  travelling  southward,  were  reduced  ia  a 
deplorable  condition,  having  eaten  their  last  meat  and  being  on  an 
allowanoe  of  three  ounces  of  alcohol  per  man  per  day.  The  commander 
then  determined  to  send  the  seamen  Ninderman  and  Noros  ahead  in 
search  of  aid  at  the  nearest  settlement,  and  thoy  arrived  safely  at 
Belun  on  the  27th  of  the  month.  They  reported  that  Ericksonhad  died 
on  the  7th,  Mr.  Melville  started  north  on  his  unavailing  search  for  his 
chief  and  the  remainder  of  the  party,  on  the  5th  of  Noveml>er,  bxio- 
ceeding  in  finding  many  of  their  hai ting-places,  but  finally  being  driven 
back  by  exhaustion  of  supplies  and  fearful  weather  about  tlie  20th  of 
the  same  month.  The  results  of  the  second  search,  commenc)^  in 
February,  are  not  yet  known. 

The  New  York  Herald  publishes  also  the  following  letter  from  the 
seaman  Koros  to  his  family  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  The  writer 
gives  expression  to  thu  feurs  which  must  be  entertained  by  all,  aa  to  the 
fate  of  the  gallant  commander  and  his  party ; — 

**  Yakctsk,  StBsaiA,  Januaiy  7th,  18^2. 

**  Dear  Father, — I  send  you  a  few  linos  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
alive  and  well.  Our  ship  was  broken  up  on  Juno  11th,  and  left  thirty- 
three  men  on  the  ice  hundreds  of  miles  from  civilisation.  We  travelled 
800  or  900  miles,  some  SOO  or  400  of  'which  wo  sailed  in  small  boats, 
and  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sitteria.  One  of  our  boats  landed 
on  the  east  coast ;  the  other  we  know  nothing  about.  There  were  eight 
men  in  the  boat  that  is  miafiing.  The  boat  I  was  in  arrived  safe  enough. 
We  had  fourteen  men.  Some  of  the  men  had  their  feet  frozen ;  mine 
were  frozen.  One  man  died  after  we  got  on  shore.  We  travelled  about 
two  weeks,  t^hort  of  food ;  then  the  captain  decided  to  send  Kinderman 
and  myself  on  ahead  to  look  for  assistance.  We  walked  120  miles 
without  anything  to  eat ;  for  six  days  we  had  not  a  mouthful  of  food. 
We  were  most  starved  when  found  by  the  natives.  The  captain  and 
the  ten  men,  I  fear,  have  died  from  fetarvation  and  cold.  Three  men — 
Engineer  Melville,  William  Ninderman,  and  Bartlett — will  remain  here 
this  summer  to  search  for  their  remains  and  for  the  ship's  papers.  The 
rest  of  us — there  are  ten  men — will  proceed  to  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  have  been  travelling  now  for  over  a  month  on  sleds 
drawn  by  reindeer,  and  this  is  the  first  place  of  any  account  we  have 
oome  to," 

LoBB  of  the  '  Oscar  Dickson.' — ^We  are  now  enabled  to  confirm  the 
news  that  M.  Sibiriakoff's  steamer,  tho  Oscar  Dichson^  had  been  crushed 
by  the  ice  and  foundered  on  the  2nd  of  laat  August,*  her  commander. 
Captain  E.  NUson,  having  recently  made  a  formal  deposition  to  that 
effect  at  Gothenburg,  where  he  arrived  safely  with  part  of  his  crew  from 
Yenisei,     He  states  that  the  vessel  remained  where  she  was  left  by 

•  Sec  Toi  liL  p.  7G0. 
»  V  2 
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M.  Sibiriakoflf  in  October  1880*  until  the  28th  of  July,  1881,  when  the 
ice  showed  signs  of  breaking  up,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  push  into 
the  Yenisei.  This  was,  however,  unsucoessful,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August 
the  ship  was  anchored  at  the  southern  edge  of  a  floe  which  blocked  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  where  they  had  wintered.  The  inner  part  of  the 
bay  was  closely  packed  with  ice,  which  drifted  to  and  fro  with  the  tides. 
Towards  the  turn  of  the  tide  Captain  Nilson  observed  that  part  of  this  ice 
was  coming  nearer  than  usual,  but  with  such  a  slow  movement  that  he 
felt  no  uneasiness,  especially  as  the  next  tide  would  carry  it  back  again. 
He  nevertheless  weighed  anchor,  and  let  the  ship  swing  into  a  small 
bight  in  the  floe,  and  was  in  the  act  of  hauling  further  astern,  when  the 
drift-ice  came  down  upon  the  fixed  floe,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Oscar 
Dickson  was  a  complete  wreck.  This  happened  at  about  11.15  a.m. 
Fortunately  she  was  held  up  by  the  ice,  which  had  been  forced  under 
her  bottom,  and  three  boats  were  got  on  to  the  floe,  though  not  without 
considerable  risk.  Some  clothing  and  provisions  were  also  saved, 
together  with  the  ship's  papers  and  log-book.  The  Nordland  was  still  in 
sight  about  30  miles  ofif,  but  as  her  condition  could  not  be  ascertained, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  direct  for  the  land,  dragging  the 
boats  over  the  ice.  The  ship  was  abandoned  at  2  p.m.,  the  whole  of  the 
after  part,  as  well  as  the  deck-house,  being  then  completely  under 
water.  In  about  an  hour's  time  a  lane  of  water  opened,  and  after  a 
hard  night's  work,  the  shore  was  reached  at  6  a.m.  on  the  3rd.  The 
boats  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  "  Ivanoflf's  Felt,"  where  they  arrived 
at  10  A.M.;  and  a  telegram  lately  received  at  Gothenburg  from  M. 
Sibiriakofif  states  that  the  remainder  of  the  crews  of  both  ships  had 
arrived  all  well  at  Tobolsk. 

Polar  Meteorological  Expeditions. — In  continuation  of  the  note  on 
this  subject  in  our  last  number,  we  are  able  to  report  that  the  steamer 
Pola^  under  the  command  of  Captain  Franz  MtiUer,  left  Pola  on  April  2nd, 
with  the  stafif  and  scientific  equipment  of  the  Austrian  Meteorological  Ex- 
pedition. The  party  consists  of  fourteen  persons.  Lieutenant  Emil  von 
Wohlgemuth,  of  the  Imperial  and  Eoyal  Navy,  in  command,  two  other 
naval  officers,  a  surgeon,  and  ten  sailors,  nearly  all  from  Fiume.  The 
Pola  is  expected  to  reach  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen  early  in  May,  and 
after  landing  the  expedition,  with  all  the  stores,  she  will  leave  them  to 
spend  fifteen  months  in  solitude,  returning  to  fetch  them  in  August 
1883.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  will,  we  believe,  be  borne  by  our 
Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  Count  Wilczek,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  supplying  the  instruments,  but  it  is  understood  that  all 
the  members  of  the  scientific  staflf  are  volunteers.  Stores  are  taken  for 
two  years,  and  the  expedition  is  provided  with  three  boats,  so  that  they 

♦  See  vol.  iii.  p.  232  (where  the  date  is  wrongly  given  19th  Sepimber^instead  of 
October). 
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may  leave  the  islaiid  should  the  succouring  ship  not  be  able  to  reach  it 
in  the  BUmmer  of  1883. — The  Gorman  Committee  heUl  a  meeting  at 
Berlin  on  April  13th,  and  they  are  rej>orted  to  have  decided  to  erect  one 
observing  station  in  the  northern  arctic  zone,  at  Cumberland  Sound, 
Davis  Strait^  and  a  second  on  one  of  the  islands  of  Soutli  Georgia,  M"^  30' 
8,  lat,,  41°  20'  15"  W.  long.,  and  some  1100  miles  east  of  Cape  Horn. 
The  former  expedition  will  be  commanded  by  Dr.  Gie«e»  and  the  latter 
by  Dr.  Schrader,  of  the  Hamburg  Observatory,  and  each  will  consist, 
besides,  of  six  additional  observei-s,  and  three  or  four  w^orkmen.  Both 
parties  will  leave  Europe  early  in  Juno,  Dr.  Schrader*s  proceeding  by 
mail  steamer  to  Monte  Video,  and  thence  by  a  German  man-of-war  to 
their  destination,  but  no  definite  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  Dr.  Giese's  expedition  to  Cumberland  Sound. — We 
learn  from  Upsala  that  the  expedition  which  b  to  found  the  Swedish 
station  in  Spitzbergon,  will  start  about  midsummer  in  a  vessel  specially 
hired  for  the  purpose.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
medallist,  Captain  Palander,  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  pro^ 
ject,  will  undertake  to  see  the  expedition  safely  landed,  and  bring 
the  vessel  back  in  the  autumn.  The  place  chosen  for  the  Swedish 
station  is  Mussel  Bay,  a  small  inlet  on  the  east  side  of  Wyde  Bay,  on 
the  northern  ooast  of  West  Spitzborgen,  where  the  memorable  expedition 
under  Nordenskiold  and  Palander  wintered  in  1872-3.  The  building 
which  they  then  erected  on  a  small  islet  named  after  the  exploring 
vessel  FoVtemy  will  constitute  the  headquarters  of  the  present  expedition, 
which  is  expected  to  reach  its  destination  in  time  to  commence  the 
scientiEo  observations  by  the  15th  of  August  at  the  latest.  Besides 
Captain  Palander,  who,  as  already  stated,  will  return  in  the  autumn,  the 
expedition  will  consist  of  five  members: — Mr.  N.  Ekholm,  leader;  Mr. 
E.  O.  Solander,  in  charge  of  the  magnetic  observations ;  Mr.  W.  Carl- 
heim-Gyllenskiold,  for  Bpectrum  analyflis  and  meteorologioal  observa* 
tions ;  Mr.  A*  Andr^e,  engineer,  at  present  assistant  at  the  technical  high 
school,  in  charge  of  the  astronomical  observations ;  and  Dr.  R.  Gyllen- 
creutz,  surgeon.  There  will  also  be  eight  subordinateij,  of  whom  at 
least  two  are  Arctic  votorana,  having  served  in  the  PoV^em  in  1872-3, 
and  also  in  the  Vega,  The  Swedish  expedition  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
munificence  of  the  well-known  merchant  Mr«  L.  O.  Smith,  who  has 
placed  60,000  crowns— about  33332. — at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy  of 
Soienoe  for  this  purpose— Lastly,  our  own  Government  have  decided 
to  co--operate  with  other  nations  in  establishing  a  chain  of  circum* 
polar  stations  for  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations.  The 
locality  selected  for  a  British  station  is  Fort  Itae,  in  the  north  of 
Canada^  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the  work  will  be  entrusted 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
being  asked  to  co-operate  as  far  as  regards  the  promotion  of  geo- 
graphical observations. 
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Progress  of  the  Lake  Boad  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,— The 

importaBt  work  on  which  our  Associate  Mr,  Jftmes  Stewart  is  engaged, 
namely,  tho  construction  of  a  road  to  connect  the  two  great  lakes,  has 
been  interrupted  by  a  disagreeable  incident,  which  appeared  when  the 
news  first  arrived  much  more  serious  than  it  now  turns  out  to  be.  It  is 
the  masBacro  of  a  number  of  natives  in  the  Lire  of  Mr.  Stewart^  on  their 
way  down  for  gupplies  from  Chiwindi,  the  first  road  station,  to  the  shores 
of  Kyasaa.  Th©  first  report  was  that  nineteen  !iad  been  killed,  but 
according  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stewart  of  the  2nd  of  January,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  number  wore  not  killeti,  but  taken  priBonors 
and  sold  to  a  passing  slave- dealer.  During  the  progress  of  the  workia, 
many  similar  parties  of  natives  had  been  sent  down  to  the  lake  in  perfect 
safety,  but  except  on  tho  occasion  of  tho  disaster  they  had  always  been 
accompanied  by  a  European.  It  is  not  known  what  oience  tho  poor 
fellows  had  committed  to  draw  upon  them  such  fearful  punish- 
ment, but  it  is  Bupposed  that  being  free  from  control,  they  had  been 
guilty  of  some  petty  pilfering*  The  neighbouring  chiefs,  however,  had 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  act,  and  combined  to  declare  war  against 
Mwombera,  the  chief  in  whose  territory  the  massacre  occurre*!.  Blood- 
shed was,  however,  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  Mr,  Stewart,  and 
the  matter  arranged,  in  the  African  manner,  by  tho  infiiction  of  a  heavy 
&ne  on  the  inculpated  chief,  and  the  exaction  of  a  promise  to  keep  the  peace 
for  the  future*  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  abate  his  hope  of  ^carrying  out  his 
difficult  enterprise,  and  says  he  will  resume  operations  in  April  or  May. 
Eecent  Hews  from  the  Congo  — Just  after  our  April  number  had 
gone  to  press,  we  learned,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  H,  G rattan 
Guinness,  that  three  members  of  the  Livingstone  (Congo)  Inland 
Mission,  Messrs.  Clarke,  liichards,  and  Ingham,  had  snccecded  in 
reaching  Stanley  Pool  in  safety  al>out  Christmas.  One  noteworthy 
peculiarity  about  their  journey  is  that  they  travelled  on  the  south  side, 
from  Banza  Manteka  to  a  point  opposite  Bemba,  and  passed  through 
forty  miles  of  country  not  previously  traversed  by  Euroi>eanfl.  They 
found  it  densely  populated,  villages  or  *'  towns  "  being  passed  every  few 
mile^*  The  people  were  comparatively  fearless  and  friendly,  and  f(K>d 
was  fairly  abundant,  large  gardens  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation 
surrounding  most  of  the  towns ;  tho  tracks  of  elephants  and  buffaloes 
were  continually  seen  during  the  journey,  and  sometimeB  the  animals 
themselves  at  uncomfortably  close  quarters.  At  Bemba  the  party 
crossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo,  and  finished  the  journey  to 
Stanley  Pool  on  that  side,  reconnoitring  the  country  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  suitable  sites  for  future  stations*  Tbey  walked  169  miles 
in  all,  31  of  which  were  along  Mr.  Stanley's  road,  now  nearly  overgrown 
with  grass.  Bwa-bwa-Njali  and  the  other  chiefs  were  at  fijst  friendly, 
but  suddenly  turned  hostile  and  refused  to  let  them  cross  to  the  south 
bank,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  returning  by  that  way.     This 
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the  misBionaries  aeem  to  attribute  to  the  operation  of  M.  de 
Brazza*8  treaty,  given  in  our  last  iaflue,  and  they  consequently  retired 
to  the  Ntemke  river,  near  which  they  secured  land  for  a  station  from 
the  chief  of  a  populous  district.  Before  proceeding  with  building 
operations,  they  went  on  to  Beml>a,  and  letters,  they  there  found  waiting 
for  them,  determined  them  first  of  aO  to  explore  the  whole  of  the  south 
bank  from  Bemba  to  Stanley  Pool,  in  order  to  see  which  would  be  the 
best  way  to  take  up  the  steamer  for  the  upper  river.  On  this  second 
journey  of  exploration  the  party  started  about  the  middle  of  January* 
— On  April  26  th  reinforce  men  ta  left  Liverpool  for  the  Congo,  among 
them  being  Mr.  A.  Sims,  m.b,,  who  hopes  to  be  able  to  open  the  first 
medical  mission  at  Stanley  Pool  in  the  autumn,  and  Mr.  William  Appel, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  studying  under  the  Society^s  Instructor  in 
praotical  astronomy  with  a  view  to  the  proeecution  of  geographical 
work  in  Central  Africa, 

Eio  Puris, — In  a  letter  written  from  Sao  Pedro  de  Caxoeira  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  Rev.  W<  T.  Dtike  mentions  having  towed  Dr. 
Melrose,  an  American,  up  to  the  Panyny  affluent,  and  when  returning 
he  endeavoured  to  reach  some  of  the  Indians  near  the  banks  of  the 
Purus  hy  travelling  through  the  forest  on  foot,  none  of  the  small 
affluents  being  then  navigable,  Mr,  Duke  first  made  for  the  neighbouj> 
hood  of  the  sources  of  the  Ciriwene,  and  after  an  hour*s  walk  came 
upon  the  huts  of  some  of  the  Hypurinas  engaged  in  cutting  indiarubber ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  rumoured  hostility  of  the  natives  near  the 
head-waters,  still  proceeded  onwards,  their  guide  showing  no  fear  till 
the  third  day.  He  then  told  IMr.  Duke  that  they  wore  within  a  short 
distance  of  their  proposed  destination,  but  that  he  himself  would  not  go 
any  further.  As  the  remainder  of  his  party  consisted  of  mere  boys, 
Mr,  Duke  again  found  himself  cc^mpelled  to  abandon  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  reaching  the  Indians.  The  next  place  he  visited  was 
Ina^ape,  a  lake  a  little  lower  down,  where  he  spent  some  little  time,  and 
then  returned  to  Sao  Pedro.  On  his  way  back  Dr.  Melrose  reported 
having  been  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Panyny  affluent,  and  gave 
good  accounts  of  the  Indians  along  its  banks ;  there  were  not  many 
Hypurinas,  but  he  saw  numbers  of  Jamamadys  and  Catuguinas.  Mr, 
Duke  says  he  is  about  to  accompany  Dr.  Melrose  on  a  journey,  of  which 
he  hopes  shortly  to  send  interesting  news, — During  his  last  trip,  Mr. 
Duke  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  improfnptu  hammock  con- 
structed by  the  Hypnrina  when  travelling,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 
He  strips  a  piece  of  bark  from  a  tree,  about  4  inches  wide  and  6  or  8 
feet  long,  tying  a  knot  at  each  end,  to  which  he  attaches  the  cords 
(also  of  bark).  He  then  splits  the  piece  of  bark  into  four  or  five 
strips,  BO  that  it  will  open  out  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  hammock, 
which,  of  course,  has  to  be  used  with  skill  and  care,  or  the  sleeper  will 
often  fall  through. 
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ON  THE  INSTKUCTION  AT  PEESENT  SUPPLIED  IN  THIS 
COUNTEY,  IN  PKACTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  NAVIGATION, 
EOUTE  SUEVEYING,  AND  MAPPING, 

The  followiDg  paper  on  the  above  subject  has  been  drawn  up,  and 
Biihmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conncil  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  by  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markhaiii* 

Thk  measure  adopted  by  the  Council  in  1879,  for  the  instmction  of  travellers,  has 
been  BuocesafuL*  The  means  liave  be^n  provided,  by  the  Society,  througk  which 
iotjendiDg  travellers  can  receive  instruction  in  practical  astronomy,  route  surveying, 
and  mapping;  and  sucli  training  is  anaually  given  to  several  students,  engaged  io 
various  pursuits,  who  are  about  to  visit  distant,  aud  sometimes  unknown  parta  of 
the  world*  From  1870  to  the  eud  of  1881,  632  lessons  have  been  given  to  42 
Btudents,  The  practical  result*  of  this  measure  are  now  beginning  to  appear,  and 
they  prove  that  the  course  adopted  by  tlie  Cbuncil  already  is,  aud  is  Hkely  in 
increasiug  measure  to  be  useful  in  advanciug  the  objects  of  our  Society. 

But  the  instmction  thus  afforded  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  small 
fraction  of  those  whose  occupations  take  them  to  distant  aud  little  known  regions, 
and  wlio,  if  they  had  the  needful  traiuiog,  might  do  good  service  to  geography.  It 
is  desirable  that  all  such  travellers  and  settlers  should  have  had  similar  advantages^ 
and  this  end  can  be  secured  by  the  promotion  of  geographical  education  in  trade 
schools  and  other  insti  tut  ions,  and  by  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  the  needful 
knowledge  among  boys  and  young  men  before  they  enter  upon  their  professions  or 
callings.  If  it  was  a  general  practice  to  teach  applied  mathematics  and  praclical 
astroDomy  in  schools,  such  knowledge  -would  be  instructive  aud  useful  to  all,  iwhOe 
a  certain  number  would  find  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  and  would,  through  the 
training  thus  received,  do  good  service,  in  after  life,  to  geographical  science. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Council  may  think  it  desirable  to  consider 
whether  any  action  can  usefully  be  taken  by  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting an  end  whicK  if  it  could  be  even  partly  attained,  would  be  conducive  to  the 
interesta  of  geography.  In  order  to  secure  full  consideration  of  a  question  which  I 
l>e]ieve  to  be  im|KtrtaQt,  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  bring  together  such  information 
as  will  enable  the  Council  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
advisable  for  our  Society  to  move  in  the  matter.  At  least  it  seems  right  that  the 
actual  coniJition  of  things  in  this  country,  as  regards  education  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  for  a  practical  geographer,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Council 

It  is  certain  that  the  nations  which,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  have  taken 
part  m  discovery  aud  geographical  research,  have  all  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  instructing  their  explorers  by  land  and  sea  in  all  such  knowledge  as 
would  best  enable  them  to  perform  the  service  entrusted  to  them  with  efficiency. 
The  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  and  our  own  ancestors  felt  that  their 
ships  w^ould  not  be  safe  on  long  voyages,  that  their  travellers  and  maritime 
adventurers  would  make  their  journeys  aud  voyages  without  bringing  back  useful 
results,  unless  instruction  was  provided  in  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  of 


♦  Proposed  by  Mr.  Clements  IVIarkham,  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Brodrick :  **  That 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Gouucil  eliould  organise  a  plan  for  the  instruction  ef  geographical 
students  n.ud  others  about  to  visit  unknown  or  little  known  coon  trice,  so  as  to  train  them 
m  Bcientifie  observers :  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  details  of  such  a  plan," 
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service  to  them.  It  waii  found  that  iq  proportion  as  attention  was  given  to  the , 
training  and  instructing;  of  sailors  and  travellers  by  land,  voyages  and  advonture«  < 
were  more  profitable,  and  diacoveries  were  more  successful  and  important. 

Spain's  maritime  greatness  could,  in  the  opinion  of  her  rulers,  be  maintained 
only  by  keeping  up  the  Btiuidard  of  knowledge  among  Ler  sailors  and  explorers. 
With  this  object  the  office  of  Gosmographer  was  established  in  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  whoe»e  duties  were  not  only  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  charts  and 
aaiUng  directions,  and  to  advise  the  Council  in  matters  rekting  to  his  work,  but  also 
to  teach  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Si>ain.  He  and  his  assistants  were  ordered  to 
deliver  a  course  of  instruction  which  was  to  extend  over  three  years.*  Thus  the 
Spanish  caodidates  all  went  through  a  three  vears'  course  of  study,  in  the  days  of 
Spiun's  greatness,  before  they  were  considered  to  lie  qualified  for  aoy  resixjusible  post. 
When  our  country  began  to  take  a  lea<i  in  discovery  and  maritime  adventure^ 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  importance  of  securing  suitable  instruction  for  all 
who  were  engaged  on  such  service,  was  at  once  felt,  llichard  Hakluyt,  the  father 
of  Knglish  geography,  in  the  dedication  to  his  '  Princi|Tal  Navigations,'  eloquently 
advocated  the  careful  train ieg  and  itistructiug  of  sailors  and  explorers.  In  October, 
1598,  he  pointed  out  how  needful  it  was  that,  **  by  way  of  lectures  or  such  like 
instruclian,"  seamen  should  receive  a  better  education  than  had  hitherto  V>een  the 
case.  He  referred  to  the  course  of  lectures  for  Spanish  students,  established  by 
Charles  V.  at  Seville ;  and  mentiooed  the  Guilds  or  Brotherhoods  (called  Trinity 
Honses)  which  Henry  YllL  erected  at  Deptford,  Hull,  and  NewcastleK)n-Tyne,  for 
the  increase  of  knowledge  among  his  seamen. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  stimulating  appeahi  of  Hakluyt,  public  lectures  in  naviga- 
tion  and  nautical  antronomy  were  established,  and  supplemented  by  private 
instruction.  Dr.  Thomas  Hood  delivered  lectures  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  Edward  Wright  was  lecturer  on  navigation  for 
the  newly  founded  East  India  Company.  We  are  also  told  by  Mr.  Howes,  in  his 
continuation  of  Stowe*s  *  Annals,'  that  a  lecture  in  geography,  hydrography,  and 
navigation  was  read  in  the  Chapel  of  LeadenhalL  All  this  was  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Similar  arrangements  were  continued  in  the  subsequent  reign, 
when  there  were  navigation  and  geographical  lectures  given  in  the  house  of  Adrianua 
Marius,  in  Blackfriars,  Edmund  Gunter,  the  inventor  of  the  scale,  also  gave 
instruction  at  Gresham  College ;  aod  some  arrangements  were  set  on  foot  by  the 
Trinity  House  at  DeptforJ,  for  training  officers  and  pilots. 

The  hone  of  this  country  has  always  been  a  want  of  continuity  of  purpose  in 
official  undertakings.  It  would  appear  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  seveoteenth 
century,  the  navigation  lectures  had  fallen  into  disuse ;  for  Sir  William  Monson, 
writing  in  1641,  made  a  renewed  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  lecture  on 
navigation.  Seamen  had  books,  it  was  true,  but  the  old  admiral  urgeti  that  books 
were  not  enough,  and  that  verbal  instruction  was  also  necessary.  He  said  tlxat  it 
had  been  questioned  whether  a  man  can  attain  to  better  knowledge  by  experience 
or  by  learning;  but  he  very  truly  added  that  the  man  who  has  experience  joined 
with  learning,  becomes  most  excellent  in  the  art  he  professes.    What,  he  exclaims. 


♦  First  rear, — Four  rulei  of  arithmetic,  rule  of  three,  extraction  of  square  and  cube 
foots*  fraclions,  the  **  Spftcera  Mundi  **  of  Sacrobosco,  Fuibach's  theory  of  the  planets,  and 
the  AlphonslQe  Tables. 

J^ecofui  Year, — First  BIX  books  of  Eurlid,  arcs  and  chords,  right  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants,  spherical  triangles  of  Regiomontanns^  and  Ptolemy's  Almogest. 

Third  Year. — Cosniographj  and  navlgatioTi,  use  of  the  ostrrilabe,  methods  of  obeerviog 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  movements,  use  of  the  globes,  construction  and  use  of 
Various  raathenuitioal  and  astronomical  instruments. 
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uia^e  Abmham  Keotkll  atid  John  Davis  so  famous  for  navigatbu  but  tbeir  learaiiig 
which  was  coDfinxied  l>y  experieace  ? 

A  quarter  of  a  centnry  after  Sir  Williain  Monson  wrote,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  was 
installed  at  the  Admiralty,  and  a  navigation  school  was  founded,  Charles  TL,  m 
1S73,  established  a  mathematical  class  to  he  held  within  Christ*8  Hospital  by  a 
master  skilled  in  mathematics  and  imviKation,  and  to  consist  of  forty  hoys  t^  be 
taken  out  of  the  boys  of  the  Hospitab  This  was  the  first  navigation  schooL  At  the 
age  of  sixteim  stick  boys  as,  in  the  judg:meDt  of  the  Master  of  the  Trinity  House, 
were  aufficiently  instructed  in  the  art  of  navigation  to  be  fit  to  enter  on  its 
pruictioe,  were  to  be  apprenticed  to  captains  of  ships.  These  apprentices  received  an 
outfit,  and  every  year  t^n  of  them  were  provided  with  nineteen  ahiUings  a  month 
for  the  first  three  years  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  numbers  of  this  navigation 
school,  down  to  the  present  year,  have  been  kept  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  lx>ys.  Tea 
leave  every  year,  some  entering  the  navy  and  others  the  merchant  service.  If 
they  itay  until  the  age  of  sixteen  these  lioys  are  able  to  pasts  the  same  examination 
as  that  for  lieutenants  in  the  navy.  At  present  each  boy  placed  out  to  sea  service 
roceivcB  25?,  the  first  year,  and  24?.  14ff.  for  the  two  followiuj^  years,  after  having 
passed  a  aatisfictory  examination  in  his  nautical  attainments,  before  the  Head 
Mathematical  Master.    A  small  outfit  is  also  provided. 

Thus  the  nautical  school  of  Christ's  Hospital  has  a  continuous  history  extending 
over  two  centuries.  From  1700  to  1750  as  many  as  128  of  iLs  boys  entered  the 
navy  ;  from  1751  to  1800  the  number  was  105 ;  from  1800  to  1850  there  were  60 ; 
and  from  1851  to  1877  there  were  55.  Admiral  Bedford^  the  late  Marine  Adviser 
of  the  Btmrd  of  Trade,  was  one  of  them,  Admiml  Spratt,  the  accomplished  Surveyor 
and  now  Conservator  of  the  Mersey,  is  another.  Commander  Hull,  R,y.,  the  Arctic 
navigator  and  surveyor,  who  so  long  and  so  ably  superintended  the  chart  depart* 
ment  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  at  the  Admiralty,  also  received  his  training  at  the 
Christ*8  Hospital  nautical  school  So  did  another  living;  surveyor  of  eaunence, 
Lieut.  L.  Dawson,  n.N.,  who  now  commands  the  Investigator^  n  steamer  belonging 
to  the  Indian  Marine  Survey  Department, 

Forty  years  after  the  establishment  of  a  mathematical  school  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
similar  instnictbn  began  to  be  provided  at  Greenwich,  under  the  following  circum- 
fltanccs. 

When  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  granted  King  Cliarles*s  palace  at  Greenwich, 
and  the  grounds  belonging  thereto,  as  a  hosjiital  for  the  use  of  seamen,  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1694,  the  objects,  as  stated  in  the  Letters  Patent,  also  included  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  of  seamen  slain  or  disabled  in  sea  service, 
and  the  improvement  of  navigation.  There  is  no  record  to  show  that  the  wishes  of 
the  l?oyal  Founders  were  attended  to  as  far  as  the  education  of  children  was  concerned 
until  the  year  1712,  when  a  school  was  established  for  the  children  of  peuaioners  and 
nurses.  From  the  first,  navigation  was  part  of  the  course.  In  171*J  the  privilege  of 
admission  was  extended  to  all  seameo,  and  a  substantial  addition  to  the  funds  was 
provided.  The  surplus  annual  income  was  invested,  and  as  the  funds  increased  the 
numlxJF  of  boys  was  raised  to  GO  in  1730,  to  150  in  1790,  and  to  200  in  1603,  It 
appears  that,  in  those  days,  little  was  done  for  their  improvement,  but  in  1821  the 
late  Mr,  Edward  Riddle,  who  had  for  some  years  lieen  Master  of  the  Trinity  House 
School  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mathematical  School 
of  the  Kuyal  Hospital  at  Greenwich*  Mr,  Hiddle  had  for  many  years  given  great 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  teach  those  subjects  on  a  scientific  kisis.  He  ijublished  a  work  on  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  which  was  an  immense  improvement  on  the  empirical  cora- 
pendiums  then  in  vogue,  as  it  combined  theory  and  practice  in  due  proportion. 
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Under  Mr.  Biddle  tlie  nsiture  of  the  school  soon  cIiaDgfxi,  and  the  education  so 
improved  that  it  became  an  object  of  desire  of  children  of  parents  in  a  higher  social 
petition  than  was  intended  by  the  Royal  Founders. 

At  this  time,  in  1821,  the  Hoyal  Naval  Asylum,  which  had  been  founded  at 
Faddington  and  supported  partly  by  private  subficription  and  partly  by  a  parlia-J 
mentary  grant,  was  incorporated  with  the  Greenwich  Hospital  School,  and  called  tlj«^»j 
Lower  School,  consisting  of  20O  girls  and  680  boys.    The  old  Greenwich  Hospitalf 
School  was  then  called  the  Upper  School,  but  there  was  no  increase  in  its*  numbers^ 
nntil  1828.    In  that  year  the  two  schools  were  equalised,  the  number  Ijclog  400  iiii 
each.     The  increase  in  the  Upper  Scli«x>l  consiste*!  of  sons  of  officers,  and  boys  of 
marked  ability  were  alsc»  promoted  from  the  Lower  School.     In  1829  the  number  of 
sons  of  ofiioera  was  reduced  to  100,  but  as  the  other  300  were  nominated  V>y  private 
patronage,  many  of  these  nominees  were  also  sons  of  officers  of  the  navy,  marines, 
and  mercantile  marine, 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difiiculties  with  which  Mr.  E.  Kiddle  had  to  contend, 
he  soooeeded  in  so  imbuing  the  pupils  with  his  own  zeal  and  energy,  that  the  school 
became  noted  as  by  far  the  first  navigation  school  in  the  country.  There  were  three 
pouit<  to  which  Mr*  Riddle  specially  turned  bla  attention,  namely,  tlie  theoretical 
proof  of  every  rule,  chart  drawing,  and  observing.  As  an  observer  he  was  nnsur^ 
passedi  and  many  an  old  pupil  remembers  him  coming  to  the  dormitories  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  with  the  call  "my  first  class,**  when  anything  of  particular  J 
inteiwt  was  to  be  observed.  With  this  training,  many  boys  who  entered  the  navy 
as  Mastered  Assistants,  were  perfect  masters  of  the  subjects  of  navigation  andl 
DJmtical  astronomy,  and  not  a  few  have  become  distinguished  in  their  profession,  ^ 
It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  a  few  nt^mes,  when  there  are  so  many  of  equal 
merit  I  but  1  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  two  distinguished  officers  with  whom 
I  served  in  the  Arctic  Kegions,  Captain  Kobert  C  Allen^  c.b.,  and  Mr.  0*  F« 
McDougall,  the  accomplifihed  surveyor  and  artist,  and  author  of  *  The  Voyage  of 
the  Sesolute,^  All  the  officers  of  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  two  exceptions,  were  educated  at  Greenwich  School, 

The  Upper  School  was  divided  in  1841,  and  the  senior  portion,  which  was  called 
the  Is'aatical  School,  was  entrusted  to  Mr*  Kiddle;  and  in  1645 .the  small  staff  of 
masters  was  very  much  increased.  Mr*  E.  Riddle  was  succeeded,  in  1851,  by  his 
son,  Mr*  John  Hiddle,  who  possessed  the  same  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to  hi4 
pupils  as  his  father  had.  The  influence  he  possessed  over  them  vnis  unbounded,  audi 
he  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  large  number  of  accomplished  teachers  of  naviga-J 
tion  who  were  trained  under  him.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned  :-* 

Mr,  Albert  E«x)tt,  Head  Master  of  Greenwich  Hospital  School  and  Editor 

of  *  Riddle*H  Navigation/ 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lawless,   Naval   laatraotor  to    the    Royal    Frioeee,   H.M^. 

Bacchante. 
Mr.  T.  6.  Obom,  Instructor  in  Navigation  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College. 
Mr*  W.  T.  LittlojohoB,  Naial  Instructor,  Boyal  Naval  College- 
Mr*  G,  Williams,  Naval  Instructor,  H.M.8*  Britannia. 
Mr.  Zebedee  Scaping,  Head  blaster.  Trinity  House  School,  Hull. 
Mr,  C*  Barton,  Head  Master  of  the  Cuimay  Training  Ship,  LivrrpooU  /J 

Mr.  Light,  Second  Master  of  the  Conway, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Goyne,  Science  Blaster,  Market  House,  Gosport, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Jones,  Master  of  the  Navigation  School,  Aberdeeo. 
Mr.  J*  Newton,  Teacher  of  Navigntion  in  London. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bolt,  Teacher  of  Navigation  in  T^ondon. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Thorn,  Teacher  of  Navigation,  North  Shields. 
Mr.  Allen,  Master  of  the  Navigation  School,  Dundee, 
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Chart  drawing  conttnu&l  to  be  most  successfully  tauglit,  and  a  larg^  propottioQ 
of  the  officers  employed  m  the  surveying  service  of  the  navy  was  educated  at 
Greenwich, 

The  Admiralty  abolished  the  Upper  School  at  Greenwicb  in  1860,  and  this 
measure  was  followed  iip^  by  withdrawing  the  sixteen  nominations  for  Master*^ 
AsaistantMhips  which  had  l>ecn  given  annually.  Navigation  continued  to  be  taught 
in  the  Lower,  now  the  only  School,  hut  as  the  best  outlet  for  the  boya  was  that 
of  Engineer  Studentships,  more  attention  was  directed  to  mechanics  and  kindred 
subjects  than  to  navigation.  Tlie  latter  subject,  however,  still  continues  to 
receive  much  attention  from  pupil  teachers,  many  of  whom,  nnder  the  ablo  tuition 
of  Mr.  Ebcott,  the  present  Head  Master,  have  distinguished  themj^elves  at  the 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
inunediately* 

The  navigation  schools  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  Greenwich  ore  particularly 
interesting  because  they  were  founded  in  those  early  days  when  the  great  importance 
of  a  thorough  training  was  fully  appreciated  and,  alooe  among  the  kindred  institu- 
tions of  those  times,  tbey  have  continued  to  exist.  But  the  abolition  of  the  Upper 
School  at  Greenwich  in  1860  was  &  crashing  blow  to  geographical  education,  tbe  ill- 
effects  of  which  are  still  felt. 

The  Fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne  existed  aa  a 
religious  and  secular  guild  of  mariners,  na  early  certainly  as  1492,  It  received  a 
new  charter  from  Henry  VIIL  in  Octoher,  15*"! 6,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
encourage  the  art  of  navigation,  and  on  May  9th,  1712,  the  master  pilots  and  seamen 
uf  the  Newciistle  Trinity  House  establiahed  a  free  school  for  the  instruction  of 
children  of  the  brethren  in  mathematics-  This  navigation  school  long  continued  to 
flourish,  and  from  1814  to  1821  it  was  presided  over  by  so  distinguished  an  instructor 
as  Mr*  Edward  Riddle,  The  Newcastle  colliers  were  kid  up  dnriog  the  winter  montks, 
and  the  apprentices  then  received  instruction  in  navigation  and  nautical  ajstronomy* 
Mr*  Riddle  was  Encceeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  who  well  maintained  the*  reputation 
of  the  school.  When  the  sea  apprenticeships  were  abolished,  the  school  vras  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  but  few  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  ofiered.  In 
the  eod  of  1870  it  was  abolished.  Mr*  W.  H,  Thorn  was  the  last  head  master. 
Many  of  the  old  shipmasters  on  Tyuo-side  have  pleasing  recollections  of  the  hours 
spent  within  its  old  w*alls,  and  deeply  regret  that  it  was  closed.  This  was  anotber 
retrograde  movement,  and  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

In  the  last  century  a  navigation  class  was  opened  by  the  Guild  of  Merchant 
Venturers  at  Bristol,  iu  1738,  which  no  longer  exists ;  and  a  school  was  founded  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  Hull  Trinity  House  in  1785. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  review  of  what  was  done  for  the 
iniitruction  of  Engliish  sailors  and  explorers  in  old  times,  is,  1  think,  sufficiently 
evident.  Throughout  the  period  when  England  attained  her  highest  renown  as  a 
nation  of  intrepid  discoverers,  the  i>eri<^d  of  Cabot  aud  Willoughby,  of  Frobisher  and 
Hudson,  of  Djake  and  C^avendish,  of  Davis  and  Baffin,  of  Dainpier  and  Cook,  imi^rt- 
ance  was  attached  to  a  system  of  training  and  instruction.  Numerous  books  on 
navigation  were  published,  lectures  were  instituted,  and  pains  were  taken  to  fumiab 
sailors  and  explorers  w^ith  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  art  of  laying  down  routes, 
mapping,  and  fixing  positions. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  our  ancestors.  The  results  arc  recorded  in  history.  This 
system  formed  a  succession  of  geueiatitina  of  men  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
scientific  blanch  of  their  work.  The  experience  of  many  of  them  led  to  valuable 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation.  To  their  skill  and  knowledge, 
based  on  early  tmining,  are  due  the  memorable  voyages  and  disooveriea  of  which 
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their  descendants  are  justly  proud.  Thus  tve  hare  cause  and  effect  On  the  ooe"^ 
band  the  lectures  at  Lea^lenhall  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Smith^B  bouse ;  on  the  other 
the  Toy  ages  round  the  world,  and  the  first  successful  ventures  of  the  East  India 
Company.  That  system  of  grounding  and  instructiotn  which  our  ancestors,  like  the 
Spaniards  before  them,  believed  to  be  so  necessary,  was  one  source  of  our  maritime 
greatness  and  commercial  wealth.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors ; 
and  if  we  glance  at  1  he  systems  in  force  in  neighbouring  couutries^  we  shall  find 
that  the  same  opinion  is  still  held  abroad,  although  it  has  ceased  to  intluence  many 
of  those  whom  it  most  concerns  in  our  own  country^ 

In  France  every  seaman  and  fisherman  hai  served  for  three  yean,  in  the  navy 
and  has  received  a  thorough  traiuiDg,  Liberal  and  effective  means  of  education  are 
also  provided  on  shores  for  the  seafaring  classes.  An  Instructor  paid  by  the  Govern- 
menty  resides  in  each  of  the  principal  ports  and  affords  instnictlon,  free  of  charge,  to 
aU  seamen  who  desire  to  qualify  as  officers* 

In  Germany  there  are  large  navigation  sobools  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  In 
Holland  there  is  one  at  Amaterdsm,  which  was  founded  in  1780,  where  50  boys  are 
clothed,  fed,  and  boarded  for  IW.  a  year  each ;  and  ten  other  navigation  achoola  at 
-nlifferent  ports,  where  440  students  receive  instruction*  When  we  consider  that  the 
population  of  Holland  is  4,000,000,  and  of  Great  Britain  30,000»000,  some  idea  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  countries,  in  their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying instruction  to  their  sailors  and  explorers,  may  be  formed.  For  there  is  only 
one  such  school  in  Great  Britain.  Belgium  has  only  two  important  seaports, 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  but  at  both  there  are  large  and  carefully  regulated  navigation 
achoola  with  gratuitous  instruction.  In  Benmark  there  are  five  navigation  schools 
to  a  population  of  under  2,000,000,  Each  school  receives  about  170/.  a  year  to 
provide  instruments,  books,  and  apparatus  useful  for  teaching.  The  examinations 
are  held  at  the  schools  themselves,  and  the  lx)ys  receive  gratuities  when  they  pass 
the  examinations.  Tliere  is  a  similar  system  in  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  in 
Sweden  an  attendance  i>f  at  least  six  months  at  a  navigation  school  is  required, 
before  a  man  can  obtain  a  certificate  as  either  mnster  or  mate.  But  there  are  no 
acbool  fees  or  exx>enses,  as  the  instructors  are  |)nid  by  the  Government,  In  Italy 
there  are  navigation  schools  at  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Naples, 

Even  in  the  little  province  of  Biscay  in  Spain,  the  Basques  have  established  no 
less  than  four  navigation  schools  along  its  coasts,  at  the  small  towns  of  Lequeitio, 
Bermeo,  Plencia,  and  Santurce-  The  first  and  last  were  founded  and  endowed 
through  the  liberality  of  wealthy  individuals,  but  the  two  others  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  towns  themselves*  The  nautical  school  at  Santurce,  was  founded  in  1861 
by  H.  E.  Don  Cristobal  de  Murrieta.  All  the  boys  of,  the  towns  of  Santurce, 
P<»'ti]g^lete,  and  Sopuerta,  have  the  right  to  attend  free  of  charge,  and  the 
noDtesary  books  are  supplied  to  them  gratis*  The  cmirse  extends  over  three  years. 
The  first  is  devotetl  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  drawing.  In  the  second 
trigonometry  is  aL$o  taught :  in  the  third  cot^mography,  physics,  and  navigation. 
As  soon  as  the  courno  of  studies  is  finished,  the  boys,  having  been  publicly  examined 
each  year,  must  make  two  voyages  in  a  sailing  vessel  to  the  Havana,  or  one  to 
Manilla,  and  then  pass  an  examination  which  qualifies  them  as  navigators  of  the 
tbird  class.  After  another  voyage  they  pass  a  second  examination  qualifying  them 
to  be  mates;.  There  are,  on  an  average,  30  scholars  at  Santurce,  and  altogether  600 
have  passed  through  the  school  since  it«  foundation,  provided  with  all  the  knowledge 
neoossary  for  a  navigator.  It  strnck  me,  in  visiting  Santurce  last  August,  that» 
considering  their  means,  and  the  size  of  their  little  province  with  a  population 
under  200,000  souls,  these  Basques  were  doing  more  than  this  great  and  rich  country 
of  ours,  and  tliat  they  were  setting  an  example  which  we  should  do  well  to  foUow. 
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In  Great  Britain  alone  h  the  training  of  tbose  wliose  avocationa  take  them  to 
distant  regions  by  land  or  sea,  comparatively  neglected ;  such  institiitions  as  tho 
Upper  Schcjol  at  Gteenwich,  the  Trinity  House  School  at  Newcastle,  the  navigation 
class  of  the  Merchant  Venturers  at  Brifitol,  and  others  having  actually  been  abolished. 
Yet  of  all  people  itt  the  world,  the  English  need  aucli  knowledge  most,*  If  we  take 
a  survey  of  the  provision  which  now  exists  in  this  country  for  the  education  required 
by  a  practical  geographer,  it  will  be  seen  that  much  improvement  is  needed. 

Previous  to  1850  there  were  voluntary  esiaininatioas,  which  were  set  on  foot  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  oflScers  in  the  merchant  service  were  invited  to  pass  them^ 
They  were  of  a  much  higher  character  than  the  compulsory  examinations  which 
were  afterwards  introduced.  In  1854  Mr.  Card  well  consolidated  and  amended  all 
the  Acta  relating  to  merchant  shipping,  and  the  new  Act,  as  well  as  a  former  one 
of  1860,  provided  that  examinations  should  be  made  compulsory,  to  enable  masters 
and  mates  to  obtain  certificates  of  competency.  The  Board  of  Trade  laid  down  rules 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  examinatfons,  which  were  commenced  in  January  1851. 
At  first  it  apjjears  to  have  been  felt  that  something  more  was  needed,  and  that 
examinations  alone  would  not  supply  the  necessary  tmining.  For  an  experiment 
was  tried  with  a  view  to  establishing  navigation  schools  in  tho  piincipal  seaports. 
Men  were  invited  to  qualify  as  masters,  were  examined  for  oomfietency,  and  received 
certificates  currying  with  them  a  certain  annual  ]jayment  in  addition  to  salnry.  The 
cost  of  these  schools  was  paid  partly  out  of  tho  mercantile  marine  fund,  and  partly 
out  of  the  educational  grant.  In  1854  the  schools  were  transferred  from  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  but  iu  1864  the  experi- 
ment was  abaudoned.  All  the  schools  came  to  an  end  (except  that  at  Hull,  which 
was  an  old  foundation),  or  were  only  continued  as  places  for  "  coaching  "  men  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  examinations. 

These  examinations  f  are  conducted  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  local  examiners 
at  the  following  i*0Tii  :«» 

Belfast 

Dublin  and  Cork. 


EDgkiitL 

ScolUfid, 

Loudon, 

Leith. 

BrinloL 

Glftsgow. 

Hull. 

Ihmdee, 

Liverpool, 

Aberdeen, 

Pljmouth, 

8.  Shields. 

Southampton. 

Suuderlanl, 

Swansea. 

ations  have  lejn 

kept  as  low^as  possibl. 

*  **  Wo  ought  to  direct  our  attenUon^more  earnestly  than  wo  have  yet  done  to  tho 
education  of  our  seamen.  l£  educatiou  is  necessary  on  shore,  it  is  still  more  so  with 
seamen,  and  yet  we  have  done  practically  nothing  aa  a  nation,  to  asiist  them  in  gaitiiog 
knowledge,  and  especially  that  desoriplion  of  knawledgo  rt-quired  iu  tlieir  cdliDg,  We 
have  not  seriously  attempted  any  practical  scheme  for  their  education/'— Lindsay's 
Miiiory  of  Merchant  Shipping^  iii.  p.  541. 

t  Seoond  MtUi!.—l}e^mUomoiicims  used  in  navigation,  arithmetic,  use  of  logarithms, 
day's  work  including  correction  of  courses  for  variation,  deviation,  and  leeway,  latitude  by 
meridian  altitude  of  tho  bud,  differenoo  of  longitude  from  a  given  departure  by  parallel 
Bailing,  course  and  distance  by  MercatoFs  method,  time  of  high  water  at  a  given  port, 
amplitude  of  the  sun  and  find  error  of  compass  therefrom,  dully  rate  of  chronometer 
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the  Board  of  Trade  (rb  stated  la  the  Cbcular  of  1850)  *  to  raise  the  standard* 
This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  done,  although  new  qiiestiocLs  have  been  added  to  | 
the  examination  papers  from  time  to  time.  Consequently  the  examinations  do  not 
require  from  the  candiiktes  real  knowledge  of  nautical  astronomy  and  of  the 
probkms  on  which  it  is  ba^ed.  Hence  the  establishments  for  preparing  candidates 
for  these  examinations  need  only  be  briefiy  noticed.  The  cause  of  geographical 
educ:ition  amnot  be  furthered  by  them  until  the  system  is  altered* 

In  London,  Mr.  Rosser  is  a  oompetent  inatnictor  who  prepares  for  the  examma- 
tions.     He  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  navigation  and  nautical  ajstronomy, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  since  1651.    Two  of  the  masters,  both  educated  at 
Greenwich^  who  were  the  tirst  to  take  schools  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  oontiniiod 
to  teach  on  their  own  account,  in  London,  when  that  Department  gave  up  the 
educational  experiment.     These  are  Mr.  Kewton  at  the  Sailors'  Home  in  WelJs 
Street,  and  Mr.  Bolt  on  Tower  Hill     Mr,  Maxwell  also  holds  a  school  in  one  of 
Mr,  Potter's  chart  warehouses  in   King  Street,  Tower  Hill,  and  Mr.  Martin  at ' 
Noriea  establishment  in  the  Minories.     Mrs.  Janet  Taylor  gave  lessons  at  her  house 
in  the  Minories  for  many  years,  and  was  the  author  of  lunar  tables,  and  of  a  very 
good  treatise  on  navigation.      It  was   in  her  establishment  that  Mr.  Rosser  com-  i 
menced  his  career  as  an  instructor  in  nautical  astronomy.    At  Bristol  there  are  two 
instructors  who  have  night  schools.     At  Liverpool  there  is  a  cksa  at  the  Sailors' 
Home  conducted  by  Mr.  Gill,  a  very  efficient  teacher ;  t  and  another  is  kept  by 
Messrs.  Le  Couteur  and  Moore.     At  Hull  candidates  are  prepared  at  the  Navigation 
School,  and  at  Plymouth  by  Mr.  Merrifield,  whose  excellent  <atablishment  will  bd  J 
noticed  presently  from  another  point  of  view.    At  South  Shields  there  is  the  Winter*^ 
bottom  Nautical  School,  of  which  Mr.  T*  Dobson,  m.a.,  is  head  master.    It  is 
endawed,'and  any  one  who  has  been  one  year  at  sea  can  receive  grattiitous  ioalmction 
there.    Another  navigation  school  at  South  Shields  is  kept  by  Mr.  T,  Ainsley,  author 
of  a  *  Gmde  Book  to  the  Local  Marine  Board  Examination '  (1st  ed,  1856,  24th  ed* 
1871);  and  a  third  by  Mr.  Duncan,  a  retired  shipmaster.     At   North  ShieldftJ 
Mr,  Thorn,  who  was  the  last  Head  Master  of  the  Trinity  House  School  at  Newcastle, 
is  ready  and  pleased  to  instnict  lads  going  to  i;ea,  and  apprentices,  but  he  does  not 
get  many  i  his  time  being  fully  taken  up  with  adults.    At  Sunderland  there  is  a 


from  error  obacrred,  longitude  fr^m  tiltitude  of  the  sun,  use  and  adjustooenU  of  the 
sextantf  find  index  error  atid  read  off  aud  on  the  are. 

First  Matf. — In  addition  to  the  above,  variation  by  azitnuthf  finding  index  error  and 
true  bearing  by  the  sun,  latitude  by  single  altitude  of  sun  oS  the  meridian,  ship's 
position  by  Sunmer's  method,  by  projection,  use  of  the  chart. 

MftsUr. — In  addition  to  the  above*  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  of  a  star,  magnetio 
bearing  froni  equidistant  compass  bearings  of  any  fixed  object  whi^n  at  sea  and  eotuputorJ 
deviatioo  therefrom,  coniilruct  a  deviation  curve  on  a  "  Napier's  diagram,"  find  coarse  to  ' 
steer  by  compass  to  connteraLt  effect  of  a  given  current,  correction  to  apply  to  sound- 
ings  taken  at  a  given  time  aud  place  to  compare  with  depth  marked  on  chart 

Extra, — Lunar  by  sun,  star,  or  planet,  and  compute  altituJea,  klitude  by  meriilian 
altitude  of  moon  and  Pole  Star,  double  altitude,  use  of  artificial  horizon,  construct  ton 
of  sextant  and  of  the  vernier,  great  circle  aailing«  law  of  storms. 

♦  •*  The  qualifications  have  been  kept  as  low  as  possible ;  but  it  must  be  distiuotJy 
understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  raise  the  fttauclard  from  time 
to  time,  whenever,  as  no  doubt  will  be  the  case,  the  general  attalnmeDta  of  ofiioers  in 
the  merchaut  i^ervice  shall  reader  it  possible  to  do  so  without  ioconvenience." — Board  of 
Trade  CiVcWdr,  1850. 

t  This  class  was  one  of  those  which  were  formed  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  ISSS*  But  since  the  educational  experiment  of  the  Board  was  abandoned,  the 
class  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Gillj  entirely  on  bis  own  responsibility. 
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Dantical  scbool  aoder  Captain  W.  G.  Bergen,  the  author  of  an  '  Epitome  of  Naviga. 
tion/  'Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy*  (4th  ed.  1876),  'Great 
Circle  Charts,' '  Ocean  Routes,'  and '  Winds  in  the  Atlantic' 

At  Leith  there  is  a  Navigation  School  managed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Bailie  of  the  Burgh,  the  Master  of  thtf  Trinity  House,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  representatives  of  leading  Commercial  Houses.  Books 
and  instruments  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  and  there  are  about  150  pupils.  There 
is  also  a  Leith  Nautical  Academy,  with  evening  science  classes,  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Lockie.  There  is  a  navigation  school  at  Dundee,  where  seamen  are  prepared  for 
the  examinations,  and  another  at  Aberdeen,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones.  At 
Glasgow  there  are  three  instructors,  and  at  Greenock  one.  There  is  a  good  and 
well-qualified  instructor  at  Belfast,  Mr.  Larmour,  who  prepares  men  for  the  examina- 
tions. At  Dublin  there  is  a  shipmaster  who  teaches  at  the  Sailors'  Home;  and 
something  of  the  same  sort  at  Cork,  where  a  school  is  kept  by  a  lady  who  knows 
the  theory  of  navigation,  but  not  the  use  of  a  sextant. 

The  Board  of  Trade  examinations,  owing  to  the  standard  not  having  yet  been 
raised,  have  unfortunately  not  had  so  satisfactory  an  efiect  in  encouraging  education 
as  was  doubtless  intended  when  the  details  were  arranged.  The  candidates  rarely 
care  to  know  more  than  will  barely  sufiBce  to  pull  them  through  the  examinations, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  (slight  to  begin  with)  is  extremely  evanescent— so 
much  so  that,  in  many  instances,  a  week  after  a  candidate  has  passed  he  could  not 
again  successfully  undergo  the  same  ordeal.  I  read  also,  in  a  recent  very  useful  work* 
by  an  eminent  Commander  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  that  many  young  men  have 
absolutely  no  groundwork  of  education,  and  pass  the  examinations  merely  by  dint  of 
hard  cramming.  This  being  the  case,  the  existing  Board  of  Trade  examinations  seem 
to  call  for  revision.  The  necessary  qualification  for  command  of  coasting  and  small 
vessels,  should  not  perhaps  be  raised ;  but  for  higher  positions  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  requiring  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  The  examina- 
tions should  not  consist  of  more  questions,  nor  be  more  difficult  for  those  who  have 
been  properly  trained,  but  more  thorough.  They  should  embrace  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  every  subject.  Another  change  might  be  useful.  At  present 
a  candidate  must  produce  absolutely  correct  results  (within  one  minute  of  position), 
and  to  this  there  can  be  no  objection.  But  nothing  counts  for  intelligent  knowledge 
nor  for  the  manner  of  solution.  A  system  of  marks  should  be  introduced  in  which 
accurate  results  should  of  course  obtain  the  largest  share.  But  credit  should  also  be 
given  for  intelligent  knowledge  of  principles. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  gain  to  geographical  science  if  the  officers  of 
our  Mercantile  Marine  were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the 
practice  of  nautical  astronomy  and  kindred  subjects.  Such  an  alteration  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  examinations  as  would  make  it  necessary  for  every  candidate  to 
have  received  a  thoroughly  efficient  education,  would  secure  this  end.  For  it  would 
necessitate  the  establishment  of  numerous  navigation  schools,  and  this  would 
doubtless  lead  to  the  extension  of  such  instruction  not  only  to  seamen,  but  to  all 
whose  occupations  are  likely  to  take  them  to  distant  countries.  It  was,  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  the  examinations 
were  commenced  in  1850,  to  raise  the  standard  from  time  to  time.  The  adoption 
of  this  much-needed  measure  should  now  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
authorities. 

Meanwhile  a  useful  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  nautical  astronomy 
during  the  last  eighteen  years,  by  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 

♦  'Wrinkles  in  Practical  Navigation,'  by  Captain  Lecky. 
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ment  at  Soutli  Kcnsmgton.  The  scheme  includes  pft^'ments  to  teachers  on  rasults 
and  prizes  to  studeuU  after  exAmlaatians*  From  18&4  to  1868  the  number  of  can- 
didates that  went  up  for  navigation  was  683,  of  whom  680  passed ;  and  398  went  up 
for  nautical  astronomy,  of  whom  326  passed.  Since  1868  the  examinationB,  for 
each  subject,  have  been  divided  into  Aonours,  advanced  stage,  and  preliminary  stage. 
From  18G9  to  1881  the  average  number  of  caodidates  for  the  navigatiou  examination 
haa  been  290.  In  1881  there  were  338.  Of  the  whole  number  that  went  up  from 
1869  to  1881  (3079),  there  were  59  who  went  up  for  honours,  of  whom  33  passed ; 
999  for  the  advanced  stage,  of  whom  862  i^assed,  and  2021  for  the  elementary  stage, 
of  whom  1598  passed. 

In  nautical  astronomy  the  average  number  of  canditlates  from  1869  to  1881  was 
80.  In  1881  there  were  66.  Of  the  whole  number  (9<)4:),  17  went  up  for  honours 
and  12  passed,  250  for  the  advanced  stage,  of  whom  172  passed,  and  637  for  the 
elementary,  of  whom  578  passed . 

These  examinations  are  conducted  by  means  of  printed  papers  of  questions  sent 
to  the  candidates,  so  that  proficiency  in  the  use  aod  manipulation  of  instruments  is 
not  ascertained.  But  the  questions  are  calculated  to  test  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects.  The  South  Kensington  Ee porta  give  information  resjiecting  the 
schools  where  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  are  taught,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
the  examiiiation&.  It  appears  that  a  considerable  number  of  schools  in  different 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  Ireland,  have  classes  for  navigation.  Tliis  is 
especially  the  case  at  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  where  traditions  of  the 
heroic  days  of  Hawlcins  and  Drake  still  linger,  and  at  Falmouth  and  Swansea. 
But  the  instruction  does  not  e&tend  to  nautical  astronomy^  so  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  complete  or  satisfactory.* 


*  The  foItowiQg  is  a  specimen  of  the  Keosiagton  examinations  in  navigation : — 

Firii  Stage  (Ekmetitpy)— 

Section  L    Relating  to  a  day's  work. 

1.  Define  latitude,  longitude,  and  departure. 
Given  Intitudc  from,  nod  true  difference  of  latitude,  find  latitude  in. 
Find  the  middle  latitude  of  tho  eame  two  places. 

What  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places— kngttudes  given  ? 

2.  Define  a  couree.    Questions  relating  to  the  compass. 

3.  Define  distance.    Describe  the  patent  log. 

"WTien  is  nautical  distance  the  shorlest  distance  between  two  places? 

4.  What  19  traverse  sailing?     Dc^nbe    construction   and  uiio  of  traverse 

tables. 
5*  Erplain  atarboard  and  port  taoks,  close  hauled,  windward,  leeward.    Define 
leeway.    Under  what  circumstonoee  is  leeway  gxeaUJst,  under  what  is 
there  no  leeway  ? 

6.  Prove  the  following  formnlaj : — 

Dep.  =  Dist.  X  Bin  course. 

DiC  Lat  =  Dkt*  x  cos  course. 
Dep.  =  Diff.  Lat.  x  tnn  course. 

Eeeiion.  IL 

7.  Lttts.    and   longs,    given,    find    course    and  distance  from    one  place  to 

another. 

8.  After  sailing  a  given  distance  due  E,  from  given  lat.  and  long.,  find  long. 

9.  After  going  a  given  distance  and  course  from  given  lat.  and  long.,  find  lat. 

and  long,  m, 

10.  A  ship  off  B  point  where  variation  and  dof  iation  given,  with  ship's  head 

N.E.  and  S.W.    True  bearing  of  abip  from  point  given  find  cotnpasa^ 

Na  v.— Mat  1882.]  i 
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From  tlie  last  Soutli  Kenamgion  Tteport,  it  appears  that  there  are  only  aix 
schools  in  England  which  give  instmctioa  in  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy, 
and  enter  candidates  for  the  exammationa  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
Tho&e  are : — 

18SL 

1.  The  Greenwich  Hospital  School 4  Candidates    3  passed. 

2.  The  Hull  Navigation  School ..38  „  28      „ 

3.  The  Plymouth  XAvigation  Bohool  .*.<..     I  „  I      ^^ 

4.  Goeport  Market  House      *.      ..     G  „  6      „ 

5.  Yarmouth  School  of  Art,  &o 3  „  3      „ 

G.  Manchester  Grammar  School  (Long  Mil Igate)     3  ,«  3      f, 

,5.'5  44 

1.  Tlie  class  in  the  selected  division  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  School  conBiBta  of 
50  hoya  learning  navigation,  while  a  more  extended  course  in  navigation  and 
nautical  astronomy  h  given  to  twelve  senior  pupil  teachers*  Tlie  honours  lists  of  the 
South  Kensington  examinations  show  that  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  at 
Greenwich  by  ilr.  Escott,  the  head  master,  has  l>een  very  successfuL  Greenwich 
may  hereafter  be  an  admirable  source  of  supply  for  efficient  teachers.  At  present  the 
best  instructors  on  board  the  Worc&der  and  Conway  are  from  Greenwich ;  and 
©ffveral  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  Board  of  Trade  examinations,  in  which 


bearitigs  of  loud  when  ahip  arrivoB  on  a  N.E.  course,  and  when  she 
departs  on  S.W.  courac, 

11.  Lat  and  long,  variation  and  deviation  given;  find  course   and  distance 

between  two  places. 

12,  From  a  given  place  a  ship  sails  on  five  oonraes  and  diatancc^)  required  course 

and  distance  made  gootl,  and  lat.  and  long,  in. 

Second  Stage  (^Admiiced}—' 

1.  What  is  middle  latitude  sailing?  Write  down  characteristic  formulBa,  Prove 

the  formula— Diflf.  lat,  -  Diff.  long,  x  co.^  lat 
*      2,  Describe  table  of  deviation  of  compaas  need  on  board  ahip* 

3,  DoBcribe  the  log  line  and  glnsa, 

4,  Explain  tiie  method  practically  used  in  great  circle  sailing. 

5,  A  cutter  distant  from  a  ship  7'  S.S.W.,  wi^nd  S,  by  E.*  and  cutter  lies  within 

G  |X)iiits  of  it.  How  far  must  ehe  sail  on  the  starboard  tack  to  reach  the 
ihip  on  the  otiior  taek  ? 
C  Two  vessels  al  otie  place  saO  together  for  another,  at  same  time.  One  sails 
due  W,  to  longitude  of  place,  and  then  due  N,  The  other  duo  N*  to 
latitude  of  place,  and  then  duo  W,  Which  will  arrive  first?  and  how 
many  mUes  wil!  she  have  the  advantage? 

7.  By  Mercator  sailing,  flntl  compass  course  and  distance  between  two  places, 

variation  and  deviation  given. 

8,  Given  a  log  for  24  hours,  with  departure.    Find  lat.  and  long,  in. 

Mgiwuts — 

L  Explain  di^brenoe  between  middle  latitnde  and  Mercator  sailing. 

2.  Compensation  and  correction  of  compasses. 

3.  Construct  a  traverse  table. 

4.  Marine  survey.    Describe  methods  of  determining  second  principal  station. 

5.  Circular  storms.    Cyclones. 

6.  Initial  course  for  sailing  on  a  great  circle  between  two  given  poinla. 

7.  Gonstiuct  a  Mercater's  chart,  given  scale  and  limits.    Lay  down  lat.  and 

long,  in.  of  a  ship,  and  true  course ;  given  dcpsrtuie  and  vnriatlon* 
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work  their  knowledge  and  excellent  tmiriing  will  make  tbcm  still  more  mtdtil  when 
the  iJtamlaixl  of  the  examinations  is  raised. 

2.  At  Halt  there  has  been  a  navigation  school  in  connection  with  the  Trinity 
House  for  many  years.  It  was  established  in  17i?5,  and  was  reorganised  under  the 
«lirection  of  Br.  Lyon  Playfair  m  1S55.  The  sehool  was  founded  with  two  objects — 
to  Bupply  a  practical  education  for  boys  intended  fi*r  sea  service,  and  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  adults.  Mr*  Scaping,  the  head  inaster,  is  an  excellent  instructor^ 
who  received  his  education  from  Mr,  Iliddle  at  Greenwich.  From  150  to  160 
boys  are  at  the  schot>l,  most  of  them  sons  of  poor  seamen,  orphans  being  pre- 
ferre*!,  who  are  clothed  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation,  and  expressly  educated 
for  sea  service.  Boys,  whose  ]mrent3  can  affurd  to  pay  for  education^  are  admitted 
on  payment  of  fees;  but  at  least  a  hundred  are  wholly  exompt.  When  a  boy 
leaves  the  school,  which  he  generally  does  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  is  nciade  a 
member  of  a  society  of  which  the  Corporation  of  the  Hull  Trinity  House  aro 
treasurers,  called  the  Trinity  rrovidont  Society,  and  his  subscription  is  paid  for  him 
for  seven  years,  on  the  UDderstaatling  that  he  is  then  to  take  up  the  subecription  for 
himself.  The  plan  works  very  satisfactorily.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
mathematics,  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  ma|;uetism  of  iron  ships,  use  of  instru- 
ments, chart  dmwing,  and  use  of  charts.  The  Hull  V)oys  have  gaineii  fifty  of  the 
Queen's  ^ledaU  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  since  18Go.  This  is 
practically  the  only  school  of  the  kiud  in  England, 

iJ.  At  Plymouth  iheio  is  a  private  navigntion  school,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Menrifield,  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  England,  and  the  author  of  works  on 
navigation  and  nautical  aiilrononiy,  magnetism  and  deviation  of  the  compass,  and 
on  the  metcorolo^'  aud  clinmtc  of  Plymouth,  His  work  on  raaj^netism  has  been 
translated  into  German,  for  I  ho  use  of  the  German  navy.  The  Plymouth  Navigation 
School  was  established  in  186*2  for  prejiwaring  offictra  of  the  ntercautile  marine  for 
their  examinations.  A  flat  roof  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  the  house,  com' 
manding  the  sea  horizon  from  S.  by  E.  to  S.S.W^  where  pupils  arc  tauglit  to 
observe;  and  the  school  is  well  supplied  with  instrnments  and  charts.  The  chrono- 
mctei-s  are  rated  by  the  aid  of  a  small  transit  iDBtrument  erected  on  the  premises, 
imd  there  is  also  a  meteorological  observatory.  Tlie  schcKjl  is  chiefly  used  by 
candidates  for  the  Board  of  Trade  examinations,  hut  occasionally  officers  of  the 
navy  and  army  avail  themselves  of  the  advaut>ages  od'ered  by  it.  Two  evenings 
every  week  are  devoted  to  classes,  at  which  any  one  may  attend,  and  where  a 
course  is  given  of  mathematics,  including  plane  aud  Fpherical  trigonometry,  the  use 
of  instniments,  the  methods  of  fixing  the  position  of  the  school  by  observation,  and 
an  endeavour  ia  made  to  give  those  who  attend  some  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena, 
teaching  them  to  keep  theiT  eyes  open  to  all  that  may  occur.  The  average  attendanco 
at  the  day  classes  is  about  thirty,  and  the  evening  classes  number  about  twenty,  the 
former  chiefly  men  preparing  for  examinations,  but  the  latter  consist  of  boys  of 
fourteen  and  upwanU*  This  is  the  best  situated  and  best  equipped  navigation  school 
in  England. 

4.  At  Gosport  there  is  a  School  of  Science  and  Art,  commenced  in  1S73,  which 
meets  in  the  Market  House,  Mathematics,  navigation,  and  nautical  astronomy  are 
taught  at  evening  classes  by  Mr,  A.  J*  Gayne*  The  number  of  students  has 
fluctuated  between  three  and  fifteen,  at  ages  from  thirteen  to  nineteen.  There  baa 
never  been  a  failure  in  the  elementary  stage  of  the  examination  held  by  the  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Science  and  Art ;  one  or  two  failures  in  the  advanced  stage,  and  no  failure 
In  honouns.  There  were  three  in  the  honours  class  in  1879,  one  in  1B77,  one  in  1874, 
6.  Goodwin,  a  boy  who  was  sent  up  in  1677,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  the  first  of 
all  students  in  the  kingdom  who  were  examined  for  nuvigatiou,  and  he  obtained  the 
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same  f^osition  in  1879  for  nautical  ^afitronomy.  Few  iiiercai\tile  seamcD  join  the 
classca,  because  **  rule  of  tlmmb  "  methods  are  entirely  ignored,  Tim  fleason  oC 
1881  tliere  are  more  student  a  in  nautical  astronomy  at  the  Gosport  Market  House 
than  there  ever  has  been  since  the  formation  uf  the  classes. 

5.  At  the  School  of  Science  and  Art  on  the  South  Qony  at  Yarmouth,  navigation 
and  nautical  antrooomy  are  taught,  ThiB  schcxA  was  established  in  1857,  but  in 
1862  the  system  of  anoiml  pay  mentis  ou  certificates  was  abolished,  and  several 
Davigation  schools  were  closed.  In  1865,  Mr,  Stockton  look  charge  of  the  Tarmouth 
school^  and  Itetween  that  time  and  1870  the  number  of  successful  candidates  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  examinations  was  79,  In  the  same  period  18  were  successful  in 
nautical  aBtronomy,  and  82  in  navigation,  at  S<juth  Kensington.  During  the  last 
ten  years  63  candidates  have  passed  the  Board  of  Tmde  examinations;  and  there 
have  been  79  candidates  for  the  South  Kensington  examinationiij  of  whom  35 
passed  in  nantical  astronomy.  In  1881  mx  passed  for  navigation,  and  three  for 
nautical  astronomy.  This  year  there  will  l>e  20  candidates  for  navigation  and  only 
one  for  nautical  astrotiomy.  There  has  been  a  growing  decrease  in  the  number  of 
officers  and  seamen  attending  the  school,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  boys 
and  young  men  entering  the  mercantile  marine  at  Yarmouth  for  foreign  trade.  There 
is  a  winter  evening  class  for  boys  studying  navigation,  tiumbcring  about  twenty; 
but  there  has  not  been  a  single  adult  sejimau,  from  Yarmouth,  who  hus  become  a 
camlidat«  in  the  South  Kensington  eiflmTnations, 

6.  At  the  Science  and  Art  Grammar  School  in  Long  Miilgate,  Manchester* 
na?]gation  and  nautical  astronomy  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  bighest  mathematical 
fons.  These  subjects  are  studied  from  the  interest  taken  in  tbem,  and  not  with  any 
intention  of  entering  uyton  a  sea  life  ;  bo  that  here  we  have  an  instance  of  sucli  s 
system  as  geographers  would  desire  to  encourage.  Every  year  some  boys  go  up  for 
the  Sooth  Kensington  examination,  and  in  1881  three  candidates  passed. 

The  general  result,  as  derived  from  the  South  Kensington  Keports,  in  that, 
during  the  year  1881  the  number  of  lads  who  received  an  efficient  eilucation  in 
nautical  astronomy  in  England  (exclusive  of  Hull)  was  sixteen,  in  Scotland  two,  ia 
Ireland  four — at  Hull  28.  TTie  examination,  at  South  Kenaington,  in  nautical 
astronomy,  seems  to  bo  well  calculated  to  test  real  knowledge  and  to  discourage 
cramming ;  the  only  drawback  being  that  no  part  of  it  is  vim  voce,  and  that  th« 
manipulation  of  instruments  cannot  be  included,* 


*  The  follow ing  la  a  specimen  of  the  Boulh  Kensington  examinadon^  in  Nautioal 
Astronomy : — 

Iv-st  Stage  iElcmentanj) :— 

1.  Definitions.     Celestial  equator.     Ecliptic*    Azimuth  and  amplitude  of  a 

body.    lUufltrate  by  diagmms. 

2.  Hour  angle.    Solar  day.    Apparent  and  mean  time, 

3.  Use  of  Bex  tan  t    Index  error. 

4.  Difference  of  time  ia  determining  longitude. 

5.  Vanation  by  alt-ftzimuth*    Illustrate  by  diagram. 

6.  Parallax.    Keason  fcr  the  correction  being  always  addliiTa 

7.  Latitude  by  observed  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun. 

8.  Yariation.    Azimuth. 

9.  Longitude  by  chronometer, 
10.  Error  and  rate. 

Se&md  Stage  (Advanced): — 

L  Latitude  by  double  allitudew 
2.  Formula  for  dip* 
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But  there  are  two  import&nt  institntiona,  besides  Christ's  Hoflpital,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  South  Kensington  Keix>rta.  These  are  the  private  schools  for  preparing 
young  gentlemen  for  apprenticeships  in  the  mercantile  mfirine,  which  have  been 
established  in  the  Mersey  and  in  the  Thames,  on  board  the  Cotnm^  and  Worcester^ 
with  excellent  results.  The  payments  required  are,  however,  l»eyond  the  means 
cf  the  poorer  classes.  In  1859  the  Conway  was  pluced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Service  Association  of  Liverpool,  and  a  Committee  of  Management, 
imposed  of  leading  sliijKJwners  and  merchants,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  James 
Beadej,  organised  a  school  to  edacate  boys  intended  for  officers  in  the  merchant 
navy,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  guineas  a  year  to  their  parents.  The  Conuxiy  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  Nth  liBe-of-battle  ship  was  substituted  in  1876,  still 
retaining  the  old  name  of  Convmy.  The  Board  of  Trade  allows  two  years  passed 
flQ  board  the  C(mway  to  count  as  one  year's  service  at  sea.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments are  excellent,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  is  well  calculated  to  secure  a 
thoroughly  ctScient  training.  The  two  prizes  instituted  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
stiU  further  tend  to  this  result.  One  consists  of  35/.  and  an  inscribed  pait  of 
binocular  glasses  to  the  b^L^y  who  gains  the  naval  cadetship.  The  other  h  a  gold 
medal.  From  three  to  five  cadets  are  selected  by  the  Head  Master  as  entitled  to  it 
80  far  as  proficiency  in  their  studies  is  concerned^  and  the  medallist  is  elected  from 
among  them  by  the  other  boys*  Several  other  prizes,  for  proficiency  in  different 
branches  of  study,  have  also  been  instituted ;  iacluding  one  from  the  Meteorological 
Council  for  meteorology,  and  another  for  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy* 
Since  1879  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  given  annual  appointments  as 
leadsmeD-apprentice.^  id  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service.*  Of  the  160  Contoatf  cadets, 
about  16  per  cent,  come  from  Liverpool  and  its  neighlxmrbood.  About  65  per 
cent*  are  eons  of  officers  ta  the  army  and  navy,  and  Indian  services,  profeasirmal 
men,  and  country  gentlemen.     The  rest  are  sons  of  bankers  and   merchants. 

3.  Deacrilie  the  tables  of  Itmor  diatauees  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac*    What 

heavenly  bodies  are  chosen,  aud  why  ? 

4.  Side'real  time. 

5.  Latitude  by  obaerratiou  of  the  Pole  Star.     Ejcplaiu  how  it  is  that  the  Pole 

Star  furnishes  a  conveiiietit  method  for  fiudiog  tlio  latitude. 

6.  Longitude  by  chronometer,  star. 
Momoun  i — 

L  Id  finding  lUe  latitude  by  altitude  near  tlie  meridian  when  time  is  uuoertaiti, 
sbow  tliat  the  error  in  latitude  produced  by  a  small  error  in  tho  hour  angle 
will  incrt-aee  as  the  azimuth  of  the  heavenly  body  increases. 

2.  Find  the  mooii'a  right  adccnston  from  tho  occultatioa  of  a  fixed  star. 

.H.  Tides. 

4,  From  the  longitude  aud  latitude  of  tho  moon  at  a  given  time  in  the  'Nautical 

Almanac/  calculate  the  right  ascension  aud  declination* 

5,  Latitude  by  moon's  meitdian  altitude. 

6,  Longitui^e  by  lunar  observation, 

•  The  Bengal  Pdot  Service  consists  of  70  members,  of  whom  12  are  Branch  Pilots^ 
15  are  Master  Pilota,  anil  13  Mate  Pilots.  In  future  there  are  to  be  12  iJr&ocb  Pilota, 
40  Master  Pilots,  aud  IB  Mate  Pilots.  A  Mate  Pilot  becomes  a  Master  Pilot  in  about 
5,  and  a  Branch  Pilot  in  H  J  years.  Tbcy  receive  no  salary*  but  50  per  cent,  of  the 
pilotage  dues  paid  by  vessel *»  which  amount  to  about  4o/.  a  month  for  Mate  Pilota,  70/, 
for  Master,  and  90/*  for  Brauch  Pilots*  Pilots  receive  pensions.  Leadsmen -apprentices 
receive  10/.  a  month.  Tbey  must  be  aged  between  15  and  18.  Tbey  serve  two  years  as 
leadsmen,  then  pass  an  exftmiTiation  u»  Second  Mates.  They  serve  for  one  year  as 
6eooDd  Mutes  in  a  pilot  brig,  and  then  go  np  for  their  examinations  as  MiUe  Pilots, 
rooeiving  appoiotmeats  when  vacaDcies  occur* 
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About  75  per  cent,  go  to  aea.  From  1859  to  1881  1622  lads  were  received 
on  bojird  the  Conway,  It  appears  that  42  went  into  the  uavy,  ID  into  the 
Bengal  pilot  service,  and  1168  as  apprentices  m  tbo  mercantile  marine;  of 
whom  68  aro  m  the  naval  reserve  j  bo  that  400  did  not  go  to  aea,  Gaptaia 
Franklin,  r,n,,  had  charge  of  the  Conway  from  1870  to  1880 ;  and  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Archibald  T.  Miller,  a  Navigating  Lieutenant  b,n.  and  com- 
mander of  merchant  vessels  for  many  years.  He  takes  the  greatest  interest  ia 
the  efficiency  of  the  iDstitution,  and  in  tbo  future  of  the  cadets.  He  has  recently 
succeeded  in  getting  one  lad  received  as  an  ofticer  in  the  merchant  service,  without 
serving  the  apprenticeship.  The  nautical  astrunomy  tuition  is  conducted  by 
Mr,  Barton  and  Mr,  Light,  bjth  old  pupils  of  Mr,  Riddle  at  Greenwich. 

Following  the  example  set  by  the  Conmttf^  the  IVorcester  Kaulieal  Training 
College  was  establiiihe<i  by  a  Committee  of  shiix^^vners  and  others  to  educate  sona 
of  gentlemen  as  proi:>erly  qualiiieil  officers  for  merchant  vessels :  "  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying,  in  some  degree,  an  acknowledged  deficieDcy.**  The  idea  was  originated 
by  Sir  George  Chamber^?,  who  has  ever  since  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
llie  Admiralty  placed  the  Worcester  (and  afterwards,  jti  1877,  the  Frederick 
William  line^f-battle  ship,  retaining  the  old  name)  at  the  dispctsal  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  tbe  school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  August  4th,  1862. 
The  Worcester  is  moored  off  Greenbithe  and  accommodates  200  cadet:^.  There  are 
161  on  board  at  present.  The  terms  of  admission  art)  55  and  60  guineas  a  year 
for  lower  and  upjjer  school  respectively.  Much  encouragemeot  has  been  given  to 
this  undertaking,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory^  Her  Majesty  the  Queeo 
grants  the  same  two  prizes  to  the  Worc^ter  as  to  tbe  Comeatf,  namely,  a  gold 
modal,  to  be  annually  awarded  to  tbo  cadet  who  shows  the  qualities  likely  t4j  make 
the  finest  sailor ;  and  a  binocular  glass,  with  35/*  towards  his  outfit,  to  the  boy 
obtuning  a  naval  cadetship.  Appointments  are  also  given  to  the  Worcester 
cadets  as  leadamen-appreatices  in  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service.  The  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  Trinity  House  and  the  Meteorological  Council  give  prizes,  and  tbe  Board 
of  Trade  allows  two  years  pes^d  on  board  the  Worcester  to  count  as  one 
year's  service  at  sea.  The  Worc&ter  has  been  commanded,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  by  Captain  I.  Henderson  Smith  (Lieut.  r,n,b-),  and  under  his  able  management 
she  has  become,  in  all  respects,  a  thoroughly  efiBcient  nautical  trainiog  college.  Several 
of  the  cadets  have  been  received  at  once  as  officers  without  nndergoiog  apprentice- 
ships. The  instruction  in  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  under  Mr.  Buck,  the 
head  master,  is  excellent,  and  Mr.  Escott,  the  Examiner,  rept»rted  in  1881  that  the 
results  wei-e  very  encouraging.  Altogether,  from  1862  to  1882,  the  number  of  cadets 
that  have  passed  throagh  the  Worcester  is  1600,  of  whom  93  have  joined  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Reserve,  and  10  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service.  Over  90  per  cent,  have  gone  to 
sea.  The  Committee  truly  remark,  in  their  Prospectus,  that  it  is  a  fallacious  idea 
that  youths  intencied  fee  mercantile  marine  officers  sbould  be  sent  to  sea  yuung. 
They  add  tliat  to  tliis  unfortunate  error  the  great  scarcity  of  properly  trained  officers 
may  be  chiefly  attributed. 

These  most  useful  institutions,  in  tbe  Mersey  and  the  Thames,  will  surely  have 
tlie  effect  of  materially  raising  the  quality  of  officers  in  the  mercantile  marine.  But 
their  advantages  are  only  offered  to  sons  of  gentlemen  who  can  afford  to  pay  fifty 
guineas  a  year,  and  are  l>eyond  the  r»?ach  of  tbe  great  mass  of  the  seafaring 
population.     The  J  r    in  tlie   Mersey,  however,  ^ves  in- 

struction in  navigai.  ^  _       i  year;  and  our  A8s<jciate,  Mr.  Tinne, 

has  reccnUj  ^Ten  a  sum  of  duO£.  to  tijc*  C^imittee  of  ihe  Inde/atigahh^  the  interest 
ot  which  is  to  beexpendfid  m  ftnntsa)  pr'»^*  ^-^  » r  .t'i,>;r,M/-v  \^  navigation,  nautical 
a«tronc«imy,  surveyin^e,  and  m: 
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It  will  have  been  seen,  from  tlie  above  brief  review,  that,  altKougb  the  Conmi^ 
and  Worcester  are  undoubted  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  evcmtuftlly  l*«ftv»tl 
the  merchant  senrice  with  really  good  oflicerft,  Englaml  is  t»ebind  n\o«t  nlhi^r 
inaritime  countries  in  the  means  and  facilities  afforded  for  cducatiui;  iirncllcal 
geographers  and  explorers  by  sea  and  land.  The  subject  of  improvjod  and 
enlarging  the  scope  of  geographical  instruction  in  this  country,  seomfl  t«-)  bo  ihi« 
which  might  fitly  engage  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  our  Society.  How  tlili 
may  best  be  done  is  a  question  for  consideration;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  ^rt^at 
improvement  is  needed.  Except  the  Worcester  and  Conway,  there  ig  gatinfiMJtiJry 
providon  for  efEcicnt  instruction  in  only  one  of  our  principal  seaports.  No  donbfc 
the  teaching,  which  is  so  much  needed,  might  be  introduced  into  vnany  exiHtin^ 
Kho^jls,  especially  in  our  large  seaports.  A  navigation  class  might  be  draft^xi  on 
to  the  present  sytrtera  of  education  and,  with  a  little  encouragement,  a  Hjtooial 
interest  in  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  might  be  created  and  fostered,  ainoniX 
a  large  number  of  boys  in  suck  schools.  The  following  measures  woul<],  p^ll*ablyt 
lead  to  the  desired  end ;  and  it  may  be  found  that^  as  re;^ards  some  or  all  of  them*  tho 
Council  might,  either  by  representatjons  or  advice,  or  by  active  intervention,  U\k«  h 
useful  part  in  the  good  work.  Tho  object,  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  would 
be,  by  the  provimou  of  the  means  of  instruction,  largely  to  increase  the  numborof 
those  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  nautical  astronomy,  applied  matlieooihlka* 
and  kindred  subjects, 

Beoommendatwns, 

The  firet  step,  and  the  most  urgent,  is  to  induce  the  Board  of  Trade  to  «cl  Wfim 
the  intention  expressed  in  the  Circular  of  1850,  and  so  to  raise  the  standard  oC  ill* 
examinations  as  to  secure  a  thoroughly  efficient  educatiuo.  The  ji 
prevents  the  Cantvny  and  Worcester  from  doing  all  the  good  that  they  mi^^  d5 
real  training  was  required.  Such  requirement  would  also  make  the 
schools,  like  that  at  Hull,  in  tho  other  large  seaports,  inevitable.  Hit 
Trade  should  also  be  urged  to  recognise  the  examinations  passed  bj' 
classes  held  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  bv 
certificates  with  a  memorandum  recording  ilie  fact.  It  would  thus  hMooii  a 
advantage  to  have  passed  the  South  Kensington  examinations,  and  s 
insh^uction  would  in  time  arise,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  examination  is  not  com|yiiliai5^  v 
objection  is  apparent  to  this  simple  recognition  of  a  fact  by  the  Bo0d^ 

Secondly,  the  subject  of  navigation  and  nautical  astronms^  eq^t  ^ 
in  the  system  of  education  adopted  in   numerous  large 
seaporti.     If  the  Council  granted   prizes   to  navigatton  oli 
in  connection  with  a  syllabus  which  it  may  approve,  Aieh 
certmnly  be  started.      Eventually  they  might  be  dcrrekfid 
to  what  DOW  exists  at  Hull,  and  real  good  would  be 

The  Education  Department  allows  several  of  the 
for  marks  in  the  examinations  for  certificates  for 
for  additional  fiaymenta.    But  navigation  and  naiitiral 
tliat  no  inducements  are  offered  to  teachers,  to  take  tl 
new  code,  navigation  and  nautical  astrom^my  are 
England  owes  so  much  to  her  sailors,  y^et  the 
necessary  for  them,  are  excluded ;  while  Dearly  mL 
*V     '      ■  era  who  endeavour  to  fit  them  foe  ihas  ii 

a^ed  to  include  these  subjecU 
be  ^;vtiu  at  their  examinations  for  ceriificKteii 
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he  men  qtmlified  to  teach  navigation  and  nautical  oBironomy  in  mAny  Board  ScUooU 
throughout  the  collIlt^}^  Teachers  would  endeavour  to  form  evening  classes  on 
these  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  the  fees. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  does  not  include  practical  knowledge  of 
instrumeDta,  of  surveying,  and  mapping,  in  its  examination.  It  is  of  very  little 
Msc  to  a  lad  thaE,  he  can  work  out  a  longitude  by  chronometer  or  lunar,  If  ho  has 
never  seen  a  sextant,  much  leas  ever  attempted  to  take  an  altitude,  "  Awkward* 
ness— want  of  deftness — can  he  distinctly  seen  in  the  adult,  when  he  has  not  been  an 
early  observer,*'  The  Council  might  arrange  with  schools,  such  m  the  Long  Mill- 
gate  Science  and  Art  Grammar  School  at  Manchenter,  and  others  where  nautical 
astronomy  is  taught,  to  institute  examinations  in  the  construction,  adjustments,  and 
use  of  instruments  J  and  to  give  pnases.  A  syllabus  of  the  knowledge  required  should 
be  prepared,*  and  a  text-book  might  be  sanctioned  and  pnbUshed,  embracing  all  that 
the  Council  requires.  Where  new  schools  orclasseH  are  formed,  the  tsyllahns  approved 
by  the  Council  might  bo  recommended  for  adoption.  Frize^i  for  proEciency  in  geo- 
graphy might  very  usefully  be  given,  by  the  ConncH,  to  successful  students  in  the 
Wbrcester  and  Conwar/, 

In  these  and  other  similar  ways  the  Society  might  do  good  service  to  geographical 

science,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  submit  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Council. 

Jan.  1882. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOLS 
ichcre  Namjation  and  Ik^aniical  Astnynom^/  have  been  tawjid  since  1875. 
Navigation  okly. 
Indefatigahle — Training  Ship,  Liverpool, 
Ban-otc-iri'Fvmcss — Wesley  an  School  ^  Dalton  Road, 
^osf on— National  School,  11  Pnmp  Square. 
Bristol — Trade  School  (JotTiterhjj  not  now). 
DetonpoH — BritiBh  School,  St.  John  Street, 
Falmouth — Polytechnic  Institute. 
Gn'flu^^— Primitive  Methodist  School,  Garibaldi  Street. 
Keyfuxm — St.  James  Nuttoaal  School.  ' 

FhjmQuth — George  Street  Schools. 

„  Holy  Trinity  I5oya*  Schools, 

„         Hooe  Natiooal  Schooh 
t,         Science  and  Art  College^  Back] and  Terrace. 
Seoi-boroufjh — ^Mechanice*  Instituje. 
SMtildsj  iV.— Christ  Chnreh  School,  Albion  Street, 
t,      „      KetUewell  School,  George  Street. 
„      jS. — Winicrbottom  Nautical  School. 
„       „       Mr.  Ainatey  a  School. 
„      ,^      Mr.  DuQcau^a  School. 
SouMam^/on— Hartley  Institute,  School  of  Science  and  Art, 
Sunderland — Biishop  Wearmouth  Nation  ul  School. 
St^  Hekm — Love  House  School,  Halofield  Street. 


The  following  has  been  euggeated : — 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  oonstmotion,  adjastments,  and  use  of  inatruments. 

2.  Determination  of  geographical  poaitloaa  from  obaervations. 

3.  Bough  surveying,  determination  of  heights,  bearings  and  distance*. 
i.  Construction  of  rough  map  of  a  country  to  scale. 

5,  Calculation  of  heights  by  the  barometer. 

6,  Metootclogical  otMervationB^  reduoe  them  to  averagcfl,  and  draw  conelasionB.' 
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Sttaima—Ttbdiy  Church  SohooL 
.Rochister — Sir  J.  WilliftmAon'fl  Mathematical  Sohool. 
Truro — Britinh  School,  Kenwyn  Street. 
TTu/m^— Natioiml  SehooL 

Naviqation  and  Nautical  Astrotcoiit. 
ffMS,  WorcCTter^NaotiGal  Training  College  (Greenhithe).     , 
J/M^.  Conway— School  Ship  (in  the  Mersey). 
Oremmch — Bojml  Hoepltal  School. 
Gofport — Market  House, 
BhII — Navigation  School. 
Leicester — Board  School,  Cumb^rlatid  Street. 
Mancheder — Grammar  School,  Long  Millgate* 
Plifmouih — Navigation  School. 
Chrise*  iSToatpifoi^Mathematical  School. 
TarmoutK — School  of  Art  and  NavigatioD,  S,  Quay. 
Nw-th  Shkldt—W.  H.  Thom  aiid  Son,  5,  WaterYille  Tenftce, 
L^ith — Navigation  SchooU  Custom  Hoaae  Cham  hem 
Gliujoic — Mechanics*  Institute,  38  Bath  Street. 

The  above  memorandum  having  been  carefiilly  conaidereil  by  a 
speoial  oammittee  to  whom  it  was  ror&rred,  the  foUowiEig  Report  waa 
drawn  up  hy  them^  and  Bubaequently  con  firmed  by  the  Coimcil : — 

**  The  Committee  are  of  opinion : 

*^  That  the  onoourogement  attd  cxtenaion  of  educAtiou  in  finhjccts  required  bj 
practical  geographers  aad  explorers  by  sea  and  land  will  farther  the  objects  of  the 
Society, 

**  That  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  seafaring  chiases  is  likely  to 
further,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  intercsta  of  Geographical  science. 

"That  action  towar^la  this  cod  niay  usefully  he  uodertAkon  by  the  Council. 
"  The  Committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following  recomrnendatiunB  ; — 
**  I,  Thjit  a  representation  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
Councilt  in  conjunction  with  others  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  scarring  classes,  suggesting  that  the  time  has  oome  for  raising  the  standard  of 
the  examinations  for  Masters  and  Mates  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
Board,  announced  in  the  Circular  of  1850;  with  the  object  of  rendering  a 
thoroughly  efficient  education  nccessarj^  to  success,  and  further  asking  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  recognise  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  by 
noting  on  the  Certificates  of  Masters  and  Mates  the  fact  of  their  having  passed  such 
examination. 

**  IL  That  a  repre^ntation  be  made  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
euggeating  that  navigation  and  nautical  a^^tronomy  should  be  included  specifically 
amongst  the  science  subjects  fur  which  marks  are  given  at  examinations  for  certi- 
ficates and  additional  fees. 

**  11 L  lliat  a  syllabus  be  approved  by  the  Cbunoil,  and  recommended  for  adoption 
in  schools  and  classes  which  give  instruction  in  the  following  subjects:^ 
"Knowledge  of  construction,  adjustments,  and  use  of  instrumeata, 
**  Determination  of  geographical  positions  from  ubserrations. 
"  Rough  surveying,  bearings  and  distances,  determination  of  heights* 
"  Construction  of  rongli  map  of  a  region  to  scale, 

"Meteorologicil  observations,  reduction  to  averages,  and  drawing  conclusions. 
And  that  prizes  be  ofleretl,  if  classes  are  formed  with  such  a  course  of  study  at  a 
achcwl  at  Liverpool,  and  at  the  Biistol  Trade  SlLcoL 
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"  lY,  That  II  prize,  consisting  of  an  atlas,  be  aantially  presented  l)y  the  Council 
to  tlie  best  boy  in  the  examinations  for  geography  on  board  each  of  the  ships  Oonwaj/ 
and  Woirtster, 

**V.  That,  with  a  view  to  the  whole  subject  beiog  brought  prominently  to 
public  notice,  the  Memorandum  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  submit  bed  by  order  of 
Council  to  their  Committee  be  published  in  the  '  Proceedings.'  ** 


0f)ltuarj?* 

Chaxles  Barwia,  lir*A.»  F.B.S, — In  common  with  the  other  chief  scieotifio 
societies  of  the  metropolis,  we  have  to  mourn,  this  month,  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most 
lEustrious  members — Charles  Darwin,  wlio  died  at  his  country  residence,  hence- 
forward to  become  classic  ground,  in  the  little  Kentish  village  of  Down,  on  the 
19th  of  April.  Mr*  Darwin  joined  our  ranks^  as  a  life  member,  in  183S>  not  long 
after  his  return  from  his  memorable  voyage  in  the  Bear/k.  We  cannot  of  course 
claim  him  as  a  geographer,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  as  a  scientific 
and  obijervant  traveller,  taking  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  accurate  in  every- 
thing ho  reconicd  and  fruitful  in  his  reasoning,  he  vrtxs  a  typical  geographer  in  tha 
wider  sense.  In  this  resix^ct  his  *  Joumnl  of  a  Natundist' may  be  regarded  as  i 
mcrtiel,  and  it  Is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  has  not  led  to  the  formation  of  a  more 
numerous  school  of  travellers  of  the  same  class,  in  this  country,  than  ii  has  done. 
The  v(*lume  t«ems,  moreover,  with  observations  aud  generalisations  in  physical 
geography,  and  his  metho<l  of  dealing  with  such  subjects  is  one  which  muat  be 
adopt^sd,  should  this  department  of  knowledge  ever  attain,  what  as  yet  it  is  far  from 
approaching,  the  dignity  of  an  inductive  Bcience. — Although  Mr.  Darwin  took  con- 
sidemble  interest  in  our  Society,  and  was  a  diligent  reader  of  its  publications,  as 
shown  by  the  frequent  citations  of  tlie  *  Journal  *  in  some  of  his  works,  he  appears 
never  to  have  contributed  a  paper  himself,  except  a  short  communication  published 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  *  Journal  *  on  the  subject  of  **  a  rock  seen  on  an  iceberg 
in  61^  fifiuth  latitude.'* 

Mr,  Darwin  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  12th  of  February,  1809  ;  he  ' 
therefuro  in  his  74  th  year  when  he  dietL  It  was  soon  after  taking  his  degree  afS 
Cambridge  in  [1831  that  he  offered  his  gratuitous  services  as  geologist  to  the 
surveying  expedition  in  the  Beagle  under  Captain  FitxRoy.  With  this  exiiedition 
he  remained  tliroughout  the  ilve  years  it  kstecl,  from  1832  to  1836.  His  bodily 
health,  as  it  is  ivell  known »  received  during  this  voyage  irreparable  damage,  neces- 
sitating great  care  and  the  husbanding  of  his  strength  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Happily  for  science  aud  humanity,  he  lived  long  enough  to  work  out  the  grand  ideas 
on  the  origin  of  species  and  co-related  phenomena  of  life,  which  he  had  conceived 
during  those  years.  He  was  burieil,  as  was  fitting,  near  the  grave  of  8ir  l& 
Newton,  in  Westminster  Abl»ey ;  on  the  26th  of  April. 

Mftjor-General  Sir  Robert  Michael  Laffan,  R,E.,  Z.C.M.O,— The  death 
is  aonounced  at  Bermuda  on  March  22nd  of  Sir  R.  M,  Laffan,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy,  r.a.,  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands  in  1877,  Sir  R.  Laffan  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in 
1837,  and  served  for  some  time  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  frontier  and  in  Kaffir- 
land,  proceetling  afterwards  to  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  In  1847  he  became  Com- 
maudiug  Royal  Enijineer  at  Belfast,  holding  the  same  appointment  at  various  places 
during  the  remainder  of  his  military  career.  Ho  was  also  employed  by  Her  Majesty^a 
Government  on  several  confidential  missions  in  Belgium,  France,  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Sta, 
Sir  E.  M.  Laifan  retired  from  the  army  as  Major-General  in  ld77|  and  waa 
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appointed  a  K.C^M.G.  iu  the  same  yenr.    He  hod  been  a  Fellow  of  our  Society 
Binco  1B40* 

CEptdiE  Haas  Busk* — We  have  also  to  record  the  deftth  of  Captain  Haog  Busk 
ill  Londf'Q  oD  MiiR'h  11  th,  in  his  67lh  year.  Ho  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr,  Hous  Bu.sk,  of  Gleimlder^  Uadnorshirc,  and  was  educated  at  King*s  Collegei 
L*»«don,  and  Trinity  C*ilk*ge,  ([^itibrid^e,  where  he  graduated  as  a  I5ache!or  of  Arts 
iu  1830,  being  called  to  the  Bur  two  years  later.  Captain  Hans  Busk  was  best 
known  by  his  connection  with  the  Volunteer  movement,  of  which  he  claimed  to  hare 
heeu  the  sole  originator*  Captain  Busk  belonj^ed  to  the  Victoria  (1st  Middlesex) 
Eifle  Volunteer.-?,  and  had  hceu  a  Follow  of  our  Society  since  1873. 

The  Pundit  Nain  Singh, — We  have  received  from  Colonel  Edmund  Smyth  the 
following  interesting  details  regarding  our  recently  deceased  gold  medalUst  Nain 
Singh  :— 

Tbe  GRANGtt,  Welwyk,  Heut^  Bth  ApfU,  1882. 

DsAR  Sm, — I  saw  in  the  obituary  of  the  Timtt  of  the  15th  March,  a  notice  of 
tbe  death  of  the  famous  Pundit^  Nain  Singh,  and  as  I  hap]ien  to  have  known  him,  in 
yoacs  gone  by,  perhaps  better  than  any  one  else,  I  send  you  thiiJ  short  account  of 
him  for  publication  in  this  month's  *  Proceedings.* 

First  I  will  explain  how  I  think  he  and  the  others  who  were  trained  as  explorers 
by  Colonel  Montgomerie  came  to  be  called  Fnudits,  Nain  Singh  was  a  Government 
schoolmaster  in  tlie  village  of  Milum,  District  of  Joiiar,  Province  of  Kiimaon,  in 
the  Himalaya,  and  was,  I  think,  the  first  man  sent  t<j  Colonel  Montgomerie  to  be 
instructetl  in  the  use  of  surveying  iuKtrnmenti!*  and  his  title  of  Pundit  (which 
means  schoolmaster)  seems  to  have  stuck  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  same  name  was  also  given  to  the  uther  explorers  who  followed  him,  who  were 
not  Pandits  at  alL  Pundit  is  a  title  generally  given  to  leametl  Hindtis,  but 
schoolmasters  are  always  called  Pundit  whether  learned  or  not* 

Kaln  Singh  belonged  to  a  peculiar  set  of  people,  generally  called  BkootiahR  (quite 
difierent  from  the  Bhoutiahs,'or  Bhootanese,  of  Bhootan),  who  inhabit  the  highest 
aooesstble  parts  of  the  different  valleys  in  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  which  form  the 
hokd-waters  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Kali  (caDed  Sardha  or  8urja  lower  down). 
Their  Tillages  are  t<ituated  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,00;)  to  13,000  feet,  at  the  foot  (on 
the  south  sitle)  of  the  various  passes  leading  into  Tibet ;  they  are  well  and  sub- 
stantially built,  though  only  occupied  firom  June  to  November  in  each  year.  The 
BhoottaliJ?!  pass  their  lives  in  trade  with  Tibet,  and  they  are  the  only  people  allowed 
by  tlie  Tibetan  authorities  of  Nari-Khorsum  (that  part  of  Tibet  which  is  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Sutlej  river,  and  north  of  Kuma^jn  and  Gurhwal)  to  enter  their 
ccfun try  for  purposes  of  trade.  From  June  to  November  they  are  constantly  going 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  passes,  bringing  the  produce  of  Til>et  (borax,  salt, 
wool,  gold-dust,  also  j->onie.s)  and  tjiking  back  grain  of  all  kinds  (as  no  grain  is  gro^vn 
in  that  part  of  Tibet  on  account  of  its  altitude  and  want  of  water),  English  goods, 
chiefly  wooUens,  and  other  things*  The  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  sheep, 
goats,  [x>nie8,  yaks,  and  jhoopoos  (a  cross  between  the  Tibetan  yak  and  the  hill 
cow).  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  move  down  1*3  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  sell  their  prodnco  to  the  Buniahs  or  traders,  who  meet  them  for  that  purpjse 
at  the  different  fairs  held  at  Bagcsar,  Kamnugur,  Kasipur,  Burrodeo,  Kotdwara,  and 
other  places.  Must  of  them  have  another  set  of  villages  in  the  lywer  hills  besidea 
those  I  have  mentioned  close  to  the  passes^  which  their  families  occupy  during  th© 
cold  weather.  They  arc  a  hardy  and  enterprising  race,  and  many  of  them  lind  their 
way  during  the  cold  weather  to  Delhi  and  Meerut,  and  some  as  far  as  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  where  they  can  purchase  English  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  origin  of  these  people  is  uncertain  ;  they  have  Hindu  names,  and  call  them- 
selves Hindus,  but  they  are  not  recognised  as  fcuch  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  of  the 
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pkiiia  or  the  bills.  While  in  Tibet  thoy  ecem  glad  enough  to  shake  off  their 
Hinduifiiii  and  become  Buddhists,  or  ABything  you  like.  I  was  eniployed  for  many 
years  in  Kumaoa  and  Garhwaland  knew  these  Bhootiahs  perhaps  hetter  than  any  one 
else.  In  1862-3  1  was  in  correifipondence  with  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Montgomerie — 
I  tliink  it  was  alwut  an  expedition  I  was  goinj^  to  make  into  Tibet — ^and  hearing  he 
wanted  some  trustworthy  men  to  train  as  explorer*  in  that  region,  I  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  engage  some  of  these  Bhootiahs,  both  on  account  of  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Tibeian  language,  and  also  because  they  had  the  entr<5e  into  the 
country.  He  asked  me  to  select  two,  and  send  them  to  him  to  be  trained,  I 
accordingly  chos-e  our  friend  Nain  Singh,  who  was  then  employed  as  Pundit  (or 
fichoolmaater)  of  the  Government  school  of  MiJum,  in  Jobar,  and  the  second  man  I 
chose  was  his  cousin  (not  brother,  as  stated  in  the  English  translation  of  Nain  SingVs 
journal)  Manee  or  Maun  Singh,  who  was  Putwarie  or  chief  native  official  of  Joban 
Manee  waa  far  aui^erior  to  Nain  Singh  in  j^osition,  wealth*  and  intellectj  and  might 
liave  done  well^  but  unfortunately  he  was  too  well  off  in  his  owa  count r}'  to  take  to 
the  rough  life  of  exploratiom 

After  being  trained  they  were  both  sent  off  together,  in  January  1865,  witk 
directions  to  trace  the  great  river  Brahmaputra  from  its  source  in  the  mountains, 
east  of  the  Mansarowar  Lake^  to  Lhassa,  a  supposed  distance  of  800  miles,  and  in 
returning  to  take,  if  possible,  a  more  northerly  route.  They  crossed  the  Johar  Pass 
from  Milum,  and  met  with  great  difficulties  in  Nari-Khorsum ;  it  had  prolmbly 
become  known  they  were  an  exploring  parly;  they  had  to  return  twice,  and  it  wa».j 
then  resolved  tu  try  and  make  a  start  from  Nepal ;  there  they  alno  met  with  diffi- 
caltleB,  and  Manee  seems  to  have  been  discouraged  and  left  Kain  Singh,  and  after 
making  a  rather  long  tour  in  the  north  of  Nepal,  he  returned  borne  and  is,  I  believe, 
aiill  Putwarie  of  Johar,  Nain  Singh,  however,  stuck  to  his  work,  and  after  some 
further  delay  managed  to  join  a  party  who  were  going  from  Nepal  to  Lhassa,  He 
entered  Tibet  from  Nepal  by  the  Kirong  Pass^  and  after  travelling  due  north  for 
about  130  miles,  struck  the  great  river  at  the  monastery  of  Taduin,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  east,  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  for  600  miles  till  he  reached  Lhassa. 
He  stayed  there  some  months,  recruiting  his  fmances  by  turning  his  old  pro- 
fession of  schoolmaster  to  account,  and  teaching  the  Tibetans  arithmetic  He 
returned  the  same  w.iy  as  far  as  ladnm,  and  then  explored  new  ground  for200mHes 
until  he  reached  the  sources  of  the  Bramaputra  in  the  mountains,  not  very  far  from 
the  Mansamwar  Lake.     This  was  in  IStlG. 

In  the  following  year,  1867,  Nain  Singh  tells  me  in  one  of  his  letters  whicb  I  atiU 
have,  he  was  sent  by  Colunel  Montgomerie  over  the  Manfi  Pass  (near  the  temple  of 
Badrioath)  to  Gartok  {the  capital  of  the  Tibet  district  of  Kari-Khorsum),  to  Chujo- 
thol,  and  the  gold  mines  of  Thok-jalnng,  the  climate  of  which  place  he  compares 
with  that  of  the  Mansarowar  Lake,  to  give  me  an  idea  of  it,  as  he  knew  I  bad  j 
been  there,  Tbok-jalung  he  describes  as  much  colder.  He  gives  the  elevation  j 
15,000  ieet.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  in  his  journal  it  is,  I  think,  said  to  ba  ] 
16,300  feet,  lliat  of  the  Mansarowar  Lake  is  15,200  feet,  and  this  would  account 
for  the  difference  of  temperature.  He  found  about  500  tents  of  miners  there,  and 
says  that  to  avoid  the  cold  (cold  wind  I  supposu)  these  tcDts  were  pitched  in  great 
holes.  Captain  Monlgomerie's  account  of  this  important  journey,  with  the  tables  of 
observations  taken  by  "  the  Pundit,*'  are  puhlished  in  the  Society *s  *  JoumaJ|' vol.  39. 

I  used  to  hear  very  frequently  from  both  Nain  Singh  and  Manee,  but  can  only 
find  four  of  their  letters  now,  wliicli  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  to  any  one  wishing  to 
see  them*  They  are  written  in  Hindee.  One  is  from  Manee,  the  other  three  fmm 
Nain  Singh,  In  two  of  these  letters  he  Informs  me  of  the  great  loaa  he  had  sustained, 
in  being  robhed  of  the  gold  chronometer  given  him  hy  the  Eoyal  Geogmphical 
Society  in  1668,     It  was  stolen  from  him  six  months  after  he  received  it,  and 
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wbUe,  he  says,  he  was  in  the  performanoe  of  his  public  dutiei.  The  fiict  is,  be 
entrusted  it  to  some  one  to  take  to  his  home,  and  the  man  stole  iL  He  was 
much  distressed^  and  expreased  a  hope  that  another  chronometer  CKaclly  like  it, 
with  the  same  inscription  engraved  on  it,  might  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  would  gladly 
pay  the  cost  of  it ;  and  then  he  wcot  on  to  write  in  Hindee  character  the  English 
words  of  the  inscription,  which  were  these : — "  De  President  and  Council  of  de  Kaeel 
Jographical  Society  of  London  to  Pundit  Nain  Singh  for  his  great  Jographicai 
exploration.     25th  May,  1808/* 

The  Council  was  not  able  to  comply  with  Nain  Singh's  request,  but  in  May, 
1877,  the  much  higher  honour  of  a  Royal  medal  was  awarded  him  in  these  terms  ;— 
**  The  Victoria  or  Patron's  medal  is  awarded  to  the  Pundit  Nain  Singh,  for  his  great 
journeys  and  surveys  in  Tibet,  and  along  the  Upi^er  Brahmaputra,  during  which  he 
has  determined  the  poaitioD  of  Lhassa,  and  added  largely  to  our  ]xisitive  knowledge 
of  the  map  of  Asia."  Colonel  H.  Yule,  who  had  takeu  all  along  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  man  and  his  work,  received  the  medal  at  the  anniversary  meeting  on  behalf 
of  Kain  Singh,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  eloquent  words  in  praise  of  this  native 
explorer  addressed  to  him  by  the  President,  said  ;  "  Pie  is  not  a  topographical  auto- 
maton, or  merely  one  of  a  great  multitude  of  native  employes  with  an  average 
quali6cation«  His  observations  have  added  a  larger  amount  of  important  knowletlge 
to  the  map  of  Asia  than  those  of  any  other  living  man,  and  his  journals  form  an 
exceeiliagly  interesting  book  of  travels," 

For  tbe  last  few  years  of  his  life  Nain  Singh  had  retired  into  private  life,  and 
lived  in  comfortable  circumstances  during  the  hot  weather  in  his  native  lill^e 
of  Milum,  where  his  cousin  and  former  companion  ^lauee  was  Futwarie  ;  and  during 
the  cold  weather  on  a  small  ja^hire  or  estate  in  the  plains  given  to  him  by  the 
Govermnent  for  his  servioea.  He  died  at  Moradabad  (I  believe  ou  the  1st  of 
February  last),  of  cholera,  detracted  at  the  great  January  fair  of  Allahabad.  He 
must  have  been  about  fifty-seven  years  old.  Nain  Singh  was  employed  for  many 
years  under  me,  and  I  always  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him ;  a  more  truthful  or 
reliable  man  could,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  found  for  the  work  ho  was  called  upon 
to  do.     There  may  be  mistakes  in  his  jottmals,  but  no  wilful  ones, 

I  don't  know  what  family  he  leaves  behind,  but  there  were  two  boys,  nephews 
of  his,  educated  at  the  Mission  School  at  Almorah,  who  became  Chnsttans 
some  years  ago,  and  are  now  studying  medicine  at  Agra^  under  Dr.  Valentine. 

The  great  exploit  of  Nain  Singh,  his  journey  from  Nepal  to  Lhaasa  and  hack  to  the 
Manaarowar  Lake,  in  1865-6,  need  not  be  further  described  here,  A  translation  of  his 
journal,  with  introductory  remarks  by  Colonel  (tben  Captain)  Montgomerie,  was 
read  before  this  Society  on  the  23rd  March,  18G8,  and  published  in  the  38th  volume 
of  the  Society *s  *  Journah'  Edmund  Smy-th,  Colonel. 
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The  Sources  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Sanpo, 

37,  Edowarb  Eojld,  W. 

Having  had  engineering  charge  of  the  districts  in  British  Burma  through  which 
both  the  Irawadi  and  Salwecn  rivers  run,  and  constructed  many  miles  of  embank- 
ment along  the  former  river,  Major  Sandeman^a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
March  13th  was  naturally  of  great  interest  to  me,  I  had  intended  to  make  some 
moarks  upon  it  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  pre- 
yented  me ;  on  this  account  I  beg  permission  to  send  you  the  foUowiog  observations, 
for  insertion  in  the  next  number  of  the  *  Proceedings,' 

Previous  to  the  reading  of  the  paper,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  portion  of  the 
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Nu-kiang  above  lat,  27^  10'  Iwlonged  to  the  Irawadi  river,  and  not  to  tlie  Salween  ; 
and  that  the  portioE  uf  tlie  Lang-t8an-kiang  above  27°  10' should  be  ftscribed  ais  the 
Keadqnarters  of  the  Salvveen.  My  opinion  was  based  upon  the  unlikelihood  of  a 
west  to  east  bend,  nearly  70  miles  in  length,  occurring  in  that  latitude  when  both 
the  upper  and  lower  ixjrlions  of  the  river's  course  were  shown  m  running  in  a  Jitraight 
line,  nearly  north  and  south,  for  hunutedis  of  miles  both  alxjve  and  below  this  unna- 
tural bend.  On  looking  into  the  original  maps  and  into  Du  Halde*3  hook  on  China, 
I  Ibund  that  the  Jesuits  had  finifihed  their  map  of  Yiianan  where  the  parallel  of  27**  10' 
cuts  the  Salweeu  river,  and  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  Salween,  and  tudeed  the 
whole  of  Tibet,  was  merely  a  compilation  from  itineraries  and  information  collected 
by  two  Lama  surveyors  who  were  sent  to  survey  the  country.  The  outcome  of 
their  kbours,  together  with  the  surveys  of  the  provinces  of  China  which  had  been 
carried  [out  by  the  Jesuit  misaionaries,  were  forwarded  to  D'Anville,  with  the 
information  that  the  Lama  survey  was  only  approximBtely  correct,  and  with  the 
request  that,  from  the  information  he  hail  within  his  gras]>,  he  would  fill  ia  and 
correct  the  survey  and  make  a  general  mop  of  the  whole  country.  The  Lama  and 
the  Jesuit  surveys  seem  to  have  been  connecteti  by  Pere  Regis  s  joining  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Salween  together,  to  show  simply  tliat  Ihey  were  portions  o!  the  trunk 
of  the  same  river;  In  the  same  way  the  Lang-tsan-kiang  was  joined  with  the 
Mekong,  lliis  pietre  of  cobbling  was  faithfully  copied  by  D'Anville  on  his  generol 
map,  and  has  since  been  nn!iUsf>iciousily  followed  by  all  succeeding  cartographers ; 
some  of  them  have,  however,  artistically  pared  off  the  ugly  corners  of  the  bend  and 
suhatituted  for  it,  ]>erhap3  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  a  nice-looking,  easy-fiowing 
curve,  which  has  quite  destroyed  the  accuracy  vf  the  course  of  the  Salween  for  some 
distance  below  the  point  to  which  it  was  surveyed  by  the  Jesuits.  Through 
this  error  D'Anville  showed  the  course  of  the  Balween  above  lat,  21'^  10'  as 
running  in  (Greenwich)  long,  97°  51',  or  in  identically  the  same  position  and  direc- 
tion as  the  Nam  Bisang  (Mehka  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Irawadi)  on  Lieutenant 
Wilcox^a  map.  That  the  Nu-kiang  or  Lti-kiang  (Salween)  and  the  Lang-tsan-kiang 
enter  Yiinnan,  and  do  not  rise  there,  is  clearly  stated  by  Pere  Regis,  who  with 
P.  P,  Fridelle  and  Bonjour,  surveyed  that  province.  This  fact,  with  the  later 
infomiation  received  from  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  travelled  along  tho  Mekong  above 
lat.  27 '^  10',  and  M.  Desgodins  who  lias  lived  un  the  Salweeu  between  kt.  27**  and 
28%  clearly  uproots  every  idea  that  the  Nu-kiang  (Salween)  above  lat.  27^  10'  is  a 
branch  of  the  river  Irawadi. 

Tho  Jesuit  map  of  Yiinnan  seems  to  be  reliable;  the  latitudes  mappetl  by  them 
of  Yunnan,  Tall,  and  Momein,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mr,  Baber  and  Captain  Gill ; 
the  latitude  of  Likiang  is  out  only  0^  13' ;  and  the  longitudes  dilftr  only  from  G°  3' 
to  0°  18'.  We  may  note  hero  that  the  Salween  has  been  depicted  by  tho  Jeraita 
crossing  lat.  27*=  IC  in  long,  98°  36' j  kt  26°  30'  in  long.  98°  36;  and  lat.  2r>**  in 
long.  98°  29' ;  or  in  a  p3aition  sHghtly  trending  east  of  north. 

Having  thus  shown,  that  the  Nu-kiang  is  the  upper  trunk  stream  of  tho 
Salween  river,  and  not  a  branch  of  the  Irawadi,  I  will  proceed  to  discuBs  the 
question  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  river  Imwadi  should  have 
its  sources  above  latitude  28^*  On  studying  Mr.  R.  GordonV  book  on  tho  river 
Irawadi,  one  is  astonished  to  find  that  the  whole  of  his  data  for  the  floods  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Irawadi  is  incomplete :  there  is  no  one  single  flood  discharge  of 
the  river  at  Mandalay  or  at  Bhamo,  that  is  not  based  on  assumptions.  He  assumes  that 
the  velocity  of  a  flood  at  Mandal.iy,  where  the  extreme  riae  above  the  dry  weather  level 
18  only  26  feet,  is  the  same  as  that  at  Saiktha,  where  the  riae  is  about  40  feet.  He 
assumes  that  a  AocmI  section  taken  by  Lieutenant  Heathen te,  in  1854  below  Mandalay, 
was  that  of  aa  ordinary  Hood.    In  face  of  Dr»  Bayfield's  evidence  that  the  bonk  of  the 
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river  at  Bhikm<j  was  only  from  20  to  30  feet  high  aliove  the  low  water  of  the  dry  weather 
on  the  10th  January ;  in  the  face  of  Captain  Hatinay'a  declaration  that,  when  the  river  1 
waa  ninniDg  with  an  almost  imperceptihle  current  through  the  defile  ahove  Bham^^ 
on  the  22Dd  December  he  found,  ia  a  place  where  Uie  river  was  restricted  to  only 
80  yards  in  breadth,  the  hei^t  of  the  fiood  in  the  raina  waa  only  50  feet  above  the 
then  level  of  the  river ;  in  face  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  who  had  an  admirable  op[x>rtuiiity 
of  judging,  having  passed  through  the  defile  when  the  river  was  rising  at  the  rata  of  1 
16  inches  an  hour,  declariug  that  40  feet  rise  in  the  deiile  was  equivalent  to  20  feet 
in  the  open  river, — Mr.  Gordon  acoepta  with  unquestiouiDg  confidence  the  assertion 
of  a  Mr.  Rose  that  he  had  measured  the  height  of  the  flood  rise  at  Bhamu  above  the 
low  water  of  the  dry  weather  at  60  feet.  Mr.  Rose  may  have  measured  the  extreme 
depth  of  the  river  at  Bhamo  during  a  6ood>  but  I  much  doubt  whether  his  measure- 
ment was  that  of  the  height  of  the  rise  of  the  flood  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  year, 
Mr*  Gordon  then,  from  knowing  the  breadth  of  one  channel  in  the  dry  weather, 
assumes  not  only  what  its  cross  section  in  the  rains  will  be,  but  what  the  area  of  the 
cross  sections  of  two  other  unmeasured  channels  will  dischar^  when  this  very 
doubtful  flood  rise  of  60  feet  occurs.  With  these  assumptions,  and  a  surmise  that 
the  flood  Will  have  the  same  velocity  as  at  Sailstha,  he  calmly  assures  us  that  the 
river  at  Bham6  would  discharge  a  volume  of  1»200,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  What 
can  one  say  to  calculations  based  upon  Buch  suppositions  ?  What  credit  caa 
be  xjbced  in  them?  If  Dr.  Bayfield's,  Dr.  jGriffitbsa,  and  Captain  Hannay^ 
observations  were  correct,  the  flood  discharge  of  the  river  at  Bhamo  would 
certainly  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  that  assumed  for  it  by  Mr,  Gordon. 
The  lowest  dry  weather  discharge  of  the  Irawadi  above  Bham6,  when  restricted 
and  passing  through  the  Muntgoung  defile,  in  lat.  25°  30^  taking  the  dimensions 
given  by  Mr,  Strettel,  when  he  passed  through  it,  could  not  have  been  more  than 
15,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  his  boatmen  could  not  have  poled  against  the 
stream. 

The  area  of  the  Irawadi  basin  between  Bhamo  and  lat.  98^  is  about  30,000  square 
miles.  Taking  the  flood  discbarge  of  the  river  at  Bham6  as  about  400,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  the  discharge  per  square  mile  would  be  about  13^  cubic  feet'per  second, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  discharge  j^^r  mile  from  the  country  into  the  Dibong 
bmnch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude,  actually  nudging  against 
it,  or  only  separated  by  an  arm  of  hills,  which,  running  from  north  to  south,  do  not 
intercept  the  drift  of  the  south-west  monsoon  rains.  This  30,000  square  miles  of 
area,  in  which  the  sources  of  the  Irawadi  most  likely  take  their  rise,  is  a  district 
bounded  on  throe  sides  by  high  and  snow-capped  ranges,  which  precipitate  the 
moisture  of  the  heavy  rain-bearing  clouds  drifting  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  and 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  supply  even  the  quantity  of  outflow  that 
Mr.  Gordon  assumes  to  pass  through  the  channel  of  the  Imwadi  at  Bhamu ;  if  this 
was  the  case,  it  would  still  be  supplying  one- fifth  per  square  mile  less  than  ia  actually 
discharged  from  the  area  drained  by  the  Dibong.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  compre- 
hend how  Mr,  Gordon  can  assume  that  his  river,  with  its  dry  weather  flow,  in  lat, 
25**  30^,  of  15,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  must  receive  the  Sanpo,  and  thus  have  a 
oourve  of  over  1400  miles  in  length  above  that  place  ;  and  I  think  that  his  opinion 
may  be  dismissed  without  further  consi deration. 

I  will  now  c<3nsider  the  theory  of  the  Saopo  being  the  upper  course  of  the  Dibong 
river.  The  arguments  on  this  side  have  been  most  ably  stated  by  Colonel  Yule  in 
his  'Introductory  Essay*  prefacing  Captain  Giirti  *  River  of  Golden  Sand*'  On 
lookiog  at  the  Government  of  India  map,  issued  in  1881,  wo  notice  that  the 
dunnage  area  of  a  large  portion  of  hills,  which  have  not  been  surveyed,  lying 
between  92*  and  9^^  long.,  has  been  divided  by  the  cartographer  into  compartments 
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which  are  at  present  only  the  fruits  of  aitrmke ;  if  these  are  expunged,  we  have  an 
area  of  7500  equare  miles  lying  bebjod  a  snow-capped  range  of  moun tains,  with 
peaks  ranging  from  14|316  to  21j552  feet  above  mean  sea-level,  which  mast  exclude 
from  this  area  all  of  the  low-lying,  heavy,  rain-bearing  clouds  brought  up  by  th« 
aouth-west  monsoon.  The  drainage  from  tbls  area  probably  oould  not  exceed,  even 
when  the  snow  is  melting,  10  cubic  feet  per  second  for  each  square  mile  of  Bre%  and  the 
total  diBcharge  would  not  be  more  than  75,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  whole  of  the  drainage  \msin  of  the  Diboog  is  exposed  to  the  full  drift  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  and  tlie  rainfall  is  therefore  very  heavy ;  the  diacharge  of  the 
river  per  second  as  given  by  Lieutenant  Harman  is  144,000  cubic  feet.  The  area 
of  the  basin  being  2800  square  miles,  the  discharge  is  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over 
51  cubic  feet  for  each  square  mile  of  area. 

The  Subansiri  river  has  a  watershed  to  the  south  of  the  snowy  range  of  6500 
square  miles,  the  flood  discharge  of  the  river  is  only  240,000  cubic  feet  per  second ; 
supposing  that  none  of  the  drainage  from  behind  the  snowy  range  enters  the 
Subansiri,  the  discharge  per  square  mile  from  the  area  in  front  of  the  range  alone 
would  be  about  37  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  14  cubic  feet  km  than  the  discharge 
from  the  basin  of  the  Dibong.  The  reason  of  this  lesser  discharge  is  evident,  for  the 
watei^hed  of  the  Bubausirl  is  more  or  less  protected  on  its  south  and  west  sides  £rom 
the  drift  of  the  south-west  monsoon  by  the  sheltering  hills. 

If  the  Sanpo  passes  close  to  the  Jungla  peak,  on  its  suppositious  course  towards 
the  Irawadi,  and  threw  out  no  branch  to  the  southwards,  the  watershed  alktwed  to 
the  Dihong  would  l>e  4500  square  miles;  calculating  the  discharge  of  this  at 
37  cubic  feet  per  mile  per  second,  the  basin  of  the  Dihong  being  protected  like  that 
of  the  Subansiri,  the  discharge  would  bo  only  166,500  cubic  feet  |>er  second  ;  adding 
to  this  the  75,000  cubic  feet  draining  from  behind  the  snowy  range,  the  gross 
discharge  would  be,  at  the  time  of  extieme  high  t!ood,  only  241,500  cubic  feet  per 
Bcoond  J  but  the  discharge  of  this  river  baa  been  proved  to  be  423,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  ;  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  asked,  where  dttes  the  unaccounted  for 
188,500  cubic  feet  of  flood  water  come  from  ?  Only  one  answer  can  reasonably  be 
given  to  this, — from  the  Sanpo,  the  great  river  of  Tibet* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Major  Sandemau  has  baswi  his  survey  of  the 
country  lying  between  Bbamij  and  26**  8'  lat.  uix>n  the  tioaitiou  of  Bbam6  as  given 
by  Captain  Bowers,  viz.  96^  54'  E,  Had  he  adopted  Mr.  Key  Eliaa's  observa- 
tion, which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  reliable,  the  Nam-kioo  river,  if  produced, 
would  not  only  run  in  the  same  direction,  but  actually  coincide  with  the  Maleeka 
bmnch  of  the  Irawadi  river,  and  both  the  appearance  and  the  accuracy  of  the  map 
wodd  be  much  improved.  If  Major  fcjanderaan  wilt  shift  his  survey  this  0"^  14'  to 
the  cast,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  Mr*  Ney  Ellas's  observations,  he  will  lind  bis 
position  for  that  wonderful  Noungsa  lake,  which  even  that  sharp-sighted  native  of 
Kacho  could  not  see  across^  traverses  the  course  of  the  Salwecn  river.  He  may  then, 
if  he  will  study  Mr.  Baber's  remarks  upon  the  native  ideas  of  distance  (l)y  which  it 
appears  that  one  English  mile  equals  two  Chinese  li  along  roads  in  a  flat  country 
and  from  five  to  fifteen  where  they  pass  over  hills),  find  it  rather  puzzling  to 
accurately  determine  the  position  of  his  Burmese  Nyanza. 

Major  Sandeman's  deductions  from  Alaga's  observations  appear  to  me  not  always 
warranted.  He  presents  us  with  the  information  that  the  Maleeka,  owing  to  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  was  in  flood  from  the  24th  January  to  the  18th  February,  and  that 
Ibis  flood  caused  a  rise  (vide  his  Report)  at  Saiktha  from  the  I9th  February  to  the  3rd 
March,  when  it  ceased  ;  but  that  the  Mehka  does  not  rise  until  April,  and  that  both  ot 
these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  same  snowy  range.  Does  Major  Sandeman  really 
infer  that  the  snow  at  the  sources  melts  during  a  fortnight  of  the  coldest  part  of  the 
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year,  wliilst  at  the  sources  of  the  Deighbouring  atream  it  18  allowed  to  follow  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  commence  to  melt,  as  we  are  told  by  many  observing 
tfavellcns  it  does  in  that  latitude,  towards  the  end  of  Aj^ril?  It  apiicars,  from 
Dr,  Bayfield  s  journal,  that  heavy  rains  are  not  nnusual>  in  the  district  w«gt  of  the 
Maleeka,  bjth  in  January  and  February, — the  phenqmenon  of  a  January  thaw  wai 
therefore  not  required  in  order  to  account  for  the  flood  noticed  in  the  Maleeka, 

Major  tSandeman  draws  another  conclusion  which  I  think  is  not  quite  exact. 
He  states  that  the  rainfall,  in  the  district  he  is  considering,  must  be  hciivy  because 
of  the  quantity  of  hungry  or  rather  thirsty  leeches  in  the  hills.  When  surveying 
for  a  roati  near  Prome,  where  the  rainfall  is  only  from  50  to  60  inches,  I  found  it 
nearly  impossible  to  take  a  line  of  levels,  owing  to  the  number  of  leeches  attacking 
the  staff- beurers. 

The  next  time  an  explorer  is  sent  to  collect  information  as  to  the  courses  and 
sources  of  rivers,  it  might  be  as  well  to  instruct  him  in  the  very  simple  method 
of  measoring  streams,  without  having  to  wade  through  them ;  he  might  be  asked  to 
use  this  knowledge,  and  bring  back,  as  well,  some  facts  as  to  the  heights  of  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  above  the  water-level ;  the  depths  and  the  velocities  of  the  strcama 
would  likewise  be  useful,  the  velocity  can  very  easily  be  taken  if  the  man  h«s  a 
companion*  Such  observations,  with  a  few  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  streams 
fiood  their  banks  in  the  rains,  would  enable  uh  to  set  the  subject  under  discussion 
finally  at  rest.  As  it  is  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gordon  will  write  snoiher 
book,  giving  us  we  will  hope  more  facts  and  less  assumptions  than  before,  and  do 
Ilia  best  to  upset  Major  Sandeman^s  conclusions. 

Holt  S.  HALtK-rr,  mj»c.e.,  F.ao.a. 


Lake  Shinm  or  Kilwa,  the  source  of  the  Lujmde  Eiver, 

H.M.  CONSCLATE,  MozAMDiQUE,  Fd>i'^u%ry  IIM.  1882, 
Let  me  say  one  word  on  the  interesting  point  that  has  arisen,  regarding  the 
upland  lake  which  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Liendi  or  Lujende  river, 

I  first  heard  of  the  Liike  Kilwa  being  the  source  of  this  river  about  twelve  months 
iigo.  The  similarity  between  the  names  Shirwa  and  Kilwa  at  once  struck  me,  as 
well  as  their  stattd  proximity  to  each  other,  and  I  steadily  kept  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  one  and  the  same  during  my  further  inquiries,  and  whilst  on 
my  late  jotimey  into  the  interior.  The  popsibility,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
strengthen  as  I  progressed  in  both,  and  though  I  frequently  asked  the  question  "Is 
not  Kilwa  lake  sometimes  called  Bhirwa  ?  "*  I  never  gut  an  affiruiative  answer.  In 
the  January  number  of  the  *  Proceedings '  just  received,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Johnson 
throws  out  a  suggestion  that  the  lake  he  saw  was  Shirwa,  and  that  he  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  place  near  to  it  called  **  Cbilwa."  The  transition  is  an  easy  one 
between  **  Kilwa,'"  "  Chilwa,^  and  **  Shirwa,"  and  I  confess  Mr.  Johnson's  guess 
seems  strengthened  by  it.  It  appeared  to  me  too  bold  a  suggestion  to  haxard  upon  a 
mere  similarity  of  names,  and  a  proximity  to  each  other,  and  though  I  am  far  from 
being  convinced  yet,  I  think  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  two  reported  lakes 
will  be  found  to  be  one  and  the  same.  It  has  raised  an  interesting  question  for 
solution.  If  it  is  not  settled  before,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  on  my  journey  to 
Blantyre  (on  the  highlands  near  Shirwa)  and  Lake  Kyaesa  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  Within  the  next  week  or  ten  days  1  am  lta\ing  Mozambique  on  a 
coasting  journey  southwards,  and  I  hope  to  visit  the  Quizungo,  Ttjungo,  Licungo 
and  other  rivers,  and  gain  some  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

No.  v.— May  1882.]  t 
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Mount  Cockbum,  in  tb©  vicinity  of  the  Moma  and  Quizuirgo,  I  sbotild  extremely 
like  to  visit,  bot  we  arc  in  the  midat  of  tbe  raius,  auJ  the  time  m  not  suited  to  kiid 
journoyB,  If  1  bear  anything  o(  interest  regarding  that  [iiirt  of  the  coast,  wbicb  is 
perhaps  less  known  than  nny  other,  I  shall  not  fail  to  send  it  yoii* 

Yours  very  trnly, 
To  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  H.  E,  O'KEiLii, 


NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E,  C,  Etie,  Librarian  b.o.s.) 
ASIA. 

Hughes*  [Mftjor]  W,  Gwynne.^ — The  Hill  Tracts  of  Arakan»  RangcwDn  (Govern - 
ment  Press) :  1881,  sq.  8vo.,  pp.  vi.,  65,  and  x,>  map,  frontispiece. 

So  lit  lie  is  known  of  tbe  tract  of  coon  try  known  as  the  Arakan  Hills,  lying 
between  92°  35*  and  93°  30'  E.  long ,  and  2(f  SO'^nd  22**  10'  N.  lat.,  and  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  it,  thnt  this  treaiiBe  will  be  found  of  especial  vfllne,^ — the 
information  contained  in  it  having  been  obtained  while  the  author  (Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Britifib  Burma)  was  Superintendent  of  the  district,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  i>ortions  of  the  Indian  Empire  where  native  snperstitions  have  not 
given  way  to  missioimry  and  other  edncatioD, 

Tbe  physical  features  of  tbe  Hill  tracts  are  characterised  by  mnges  of  billsj 
covered  with  dense  bamboo  and  tree  jungle,  and  drained  by  two  large  rivers,  tbe 
Kooiadan  and  Lemroo,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  majority  of  tbe  hill  tribes 
reside.  Both  bill  ranges  and  rivers  rim  nearly  directly  north  and  south. 
From  the  highest  point,  over  4500  feet,  the  lower  raugca  appear  to  be  a  chaotic 
mafss  of  bills,  apparently  the  result  ol'  volcanic  action.  The  entire  area  of  tbe 
Hill  district,  is  over  5000  square  miles,  ibongh  tbe  portion  under  direct  and 
administrative  control  is  rtstricted  for  tbe  present  to  about  1300  square  miles. 
The  exact  position  of  the  source:^  of  both  ibe  rivers  above  named  is  still 
unknown,  as  they  rise  in  a  portion  of  the  Hill  tracts  still  unsurveyed,  but  the 
Kooiadan  has  been  explored  by  Europeans  for  nearly  300  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  Lemroo  to  within  120  miles  of  its  source  ;  both  are  navigable  by  large 
boats  and  Hinall  steamers  t^  the  centre  of  tbe  liills,  after  which,  owing  to  rapids 
and  rocks,  navigation  becomes  difficult  and  dangerous.  One  of  the  more  remark- 
able  ranges  of  mountains  is  called  Kyouk-jmndoung  (a  drnwing  of  which,  by 
the  author,  from  the  outpost  station  of  Tsamic,  on  the  Mee  river,  is  given  as 
frontispiece),  with  a  fine  plateau  of  over  13  miles  on  the  top,  running  almost 
due  east  and  west,  compo«ed  of  san<ktone  and  trap,  and  averaging  from  3000 
to  4500  feet  in  height.  A  large  portion  of  its  Hurface  is  entirely  denuded  of 
vegetation,  and  several  acres  are  bare  rock,  indented  her©  and  there  with 
remarkable  holes,  from  4  inches  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Some  old  fruit  and 
palm  trees  which  still  grow^  on  it,  and  the  small  pagodas  found  on  ita  top, 
corroborate  the  ancient  tradition  that  many  centuries  apjo  it  was  the  site  of  a 
large  city,  and  the  ^nt  of  government  under  a  prince  called  the  "  Kan  Haja." 
This  tradition  refers  to  a  jieriod  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Gaudama ;  but  from 
tbe  freshnci^s  of  a  stone  inscription  on  the  top  and  the  well  preserved  state  of  a 
small  pft'^oda  discovered  there  in  1872,  it  is  evident  tlmt  the  mountain  has  been 
peopled  at  no  very  remote  date.  Many  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  Yomatoung, 
winch  separates  Arakan  from  Fegu,  is  another  prominent  mountaiu  summit 
called  Pogoung-touug,  also  noticed  in  tradition  as  having  been  a  baiting  place 
for  Kan  Yaza  Gyee  oti  his  way  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  the  Kooiadan,  prior  to 
bis  founding  tbe  city  on  Kyouk-pandoung.  This  mountain  is  prettily  wooded 
with  cinnamon  and  other  valuable  trees  and  a  dwarf  species  of  oak,  with  a 
sheer  precipice  on  one  side  of  over  1000  feet;  it  stands  out  grandly  in  the 
distance,  and  forms  a  prominent  landmark.    The  temj^rature  on  its  top  la 
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reniArkably  equable  ;  a  soft  sea-breeze  uaiially  blows  throughout  tbe  hot  months, 
and  the  thermometer  has  not  beeu  known  to  rise  al)ovc  85^  lu  April  and  May, 
which  are  tbe  hottest  months  in  the  year,  when  it  i8  often  over  103°  in  the 
plains.  This  range  mi^ht  supply  the  hill  station  which  is  needed  in  British 
Burmft,  and  which  could  be  c^tabli.shed  at  a  srnull  cost,  aa  a  small  steamer  or 
lailge-sized  steam  launch  drawing  from  three  to  five  feet  could  come  up  from 
Akyab  to  within  22  miles  of  it  all  the  year  round,  and  the  gradual  accent  from 
the  point  of  diaembarkation  to  tbe  top  of  the  range  offers  no  great  enginoeriog 
diflSculty, 

Both  the  fauna  and  flora,  though  com|Taratively  unknown  as  yet^  are  varied 
and  interesting,  the  absence  of  the  peacock,  which  is  abundant  in  other  fiarta 
of  Burma,  being  noteworthy.  Of  the  domesticated  animals,  tbe  gyall  or  gayal 
in  the  chief :  its  habitat  is  confined  strictly  to  the  hill  ranges  and  districts  of  the 
eastern  border,  from  Assam  down  to  Arakan.  Attempt*  to  accHnmtiiie  this 
animal  in  the  plains  have  generally  been  found  to  fail,  as  it  pines  and  die.n 
when  removed  tnmi  the  mountains  and  Htreams,  though  it  tis  as  quiet  as  a  cow 
in  the  hillside  villages.  The  hill  raeti  al^  highly  prize  a  white  bufifalo,  much 
as  a  white  elephant  is  held  in  great  estimation  at  a  lower  level.  Many  very 
useful  and  valuable  treea  are  found,  either  supplying  timber  or  osk  and 
gums. 

The  climate,  especially  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  river  banks,  is  notori- 
ously nnliealthy,  owing  to  malaiia  from  the  vast  extent  of  uncleared  jungle, 
and  the  thermometer  is  liable  to  extreme  and  sudden  variations,  from  56°  in  the 
morning  to  over  DO**  in  the  iift^moon*  From  Noveml^er  to  the  middle  of  March 
tbe  wej^ther  is  cool  and  pleasant ;  April  to  June  are  trying  months,  and  then 
the  rains  begin,  preceded  by  violent  storms,  and  continuing  until  October,  with 
an  average  of  l20  to  130  inches.  Communication  during  the  wet  season  la 
qnite  impracticable  except  by  boat. 

After  a  short  modern  history,  Major  Hughes  discusses  with  coDsiderable  and 
interestmg  detail  the  tributary  tribes  residing  within  the  administriitive 
boundary,  and  which  are  classified  as  Kamees  or  Kumees,  Mrt>8,  Chins, 
Chouugthas,  Chaws,  and  Koons,  it  is  apparently  unknown  which  of  tliese  are 
the  aborigines,  or  which  first  settled  in  the  hill  tnicts.  The  Kamees, 
numbering  over  10,000  (including  the  allied  Mros),  form  tbe  largest  division; 
they  have  been  forced  from  their  highland  homes  down  to  the  river  banks  by 
the  constant  raids  of  stronger  tribes  to  the  nofth.  The  Chins  are  far  wilder 
and  more  retiring  than  any  of  the  others;  they  are  peculiar  from  constantly 
tattooing  the  faces  of  their  women  (like  the  Nagas  of  Assam),  and  they  pursue 
no  steady  or  profitable  occupation.  The  Choungthas  are  the  remnants  of  the 
Arakanese  who  prior  to  the  annexation  were  deputed  on  account  of  their  supjiosed 
bravoness  and  strength  lo  settle  high  up  the  hills  on  the  Kooladan,  with  the 
unsuccessful  object  of  checking  the  marauding  Kamees.  They  resemble  to  this 
day  the  natives  of  the  plains  m  dress  and  manners,  but  by  force  of  habit  and 
time  have  become  in  customs  and  life  part  of  the  hill  tribes ;  having  almost 
entirely  severed  themselves  from  Buddhism.  The  Chaws,  a  small  tribe,  are  an 
offshoot  of  the  great  Aryan  family,  and  probably  represent  prisoners  taken  m 
Bengal;  and  the  Koons,  who  have  only  recently  come  under  subjectiun,  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  rapid  improvetnent  in  civilisation.  All  these  tribes 
have  two  common  characteristics,  viz.  a  wasteful  method  of  rough  cultivation, 
and  the  practice  of  slavery.  Their  customs,  buvs,  implements^  weajions,  and 
various  peculiarities  are  discussed  by  Mnjt)r  Uuiiihes,  who  concludes  with  a 
notice  of  various  trans-froniier  tribes  (Looshais,  Bhaadoos,  Chins,  and 
Kone*iows\  with  a  general  |>u!itical  and  economical  summary,  in  which  he 
deplores  the  neglect  t^f  Hurma  by  ihe  English,  and  even  the  Indian,  public. 

A  vocabukry  of  eight  pages,  in  three  dialects,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  The 
map  represetiU  the  eastern  frontier  of  British  India  (scale  3'-'  miles  t<i  the  inch), 
showing  distribution  of  tributary  and  independent  tribes,  boundaries,  lines  of 
com  mum  cat  ion,  posts,  &c. 

Schr^UCk,  Leopold  VOE. — Beisen  und  Forschungen  im  Annir-Lande  in  den 
Jahren  1854*lb56,  im  Auftrage  der  KaiserL  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
St,  Petersburg  auageflihrt,  und  in  Yerbindung  mit  mthrercn  Gelehrten  heraus- 
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gegeben.  Band  III.  Erste  Lieferung.  Die  Volker  des  Amur-Landes.  Geo- 
graphisch-historisclier  u.  anthropologisch-ethnologischer  Theil.  St.  Petersburg 
(Eggers  &  Co.  and  Glasunof) :  1881,  imp.  4to.,  pp.  ix.  and  310,  map,  iUustrations. 
(UtUau:  price  14«.) 

So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of 
this  historical  work  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  the  dates  and  subjects 
of  such  parts  of  it  as  hav^  as  yet  appeared.  Of  Vol.  I.,  parts  1  &  2,  descriptive  of 
the  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  Amur  region,  by  von  Schrenck,  were  re- 
spectively published  in  1858  and  1860.  Vol.  II.  (apparently  the  only  one  as 
yet  completed)  comprises  the  Lepidoptera  (by  the  late  E.  M^ndtri^,  1859),  and 
Coleoptera  (by  the  late  Victor  de  Motschulsky,  1860)  of  Eastern  Siberia  and 
especially  of  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  and  the  Mollusks  of  the  Amur  region  and 
the  North  Japan  Sea,  by  Von  Schrenck,  1867.  The  present  part  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  Vol.  III.;  and  of  Vol.  IV.,  parts  1  &  2  were  issued  in  1876  and  1877 
respectively,  the  first  by  Von  Schrenck,  Dr.  W.  Koppen,  and  Dr.  H.  Fritsche, 
being  Meteorological  Observations  in  the  Amur  Region  and  the  results  deduced 
therefrom,  and  the  second  by  Fritsche,  on  the  Climate  of  Eastern  Asia,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Amur  region,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  present  part  is  practically  devoted  to  ethnographical  subjects,  the 
introduction  of  geographical  references  being  solely  on  account  of  the  distribution 
of  tribes.  After  some  introductory  observations,  in  which  the  rapid  dis- 
api^earance  of  purely  native  races  since  the  occupation  by  the  Russians  is 
referred  to,  the  author  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  indigenous  people  (who 
sprung  from  three  distinct  racial  stems,  the  Giljaks,  Ainos,  and  Tungus), 
defining  the  present  boundaries  of  their  distribution,  and  the  local  influence  ot 
the  civilised  people  of  Eastern  Asia,  Chinese,  Jai^anese,  and  Russians.  The 
varied  distribution  of  these  races  in  historic  times  is  then  sketched  from 
Russian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  accounts;  and  the  part  concludes  with  a 
systematic  arrangement  on  linguistical  and  physical  (chiefly  cranial  and  facial) 
grounds.  The  Giljaks  are  considered  a  fitmily  per  se,  and  the  Ainos  (whose 
various  supposed  affinities  are  discussed)  as  belonging  to  the  Palseasiatic 
tyi)e. 

'Ihe  map  shows  the  distribution  of  16  recognised  divisions  ;  the  illustrations 
are  purely  anthropological,  and  include  5  phototypic  plates  of  skulls. 

TllOmas,  Edward. — The  Indian  Balhard,  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse  with  India 
in  the  Ninth  and  following  Centuries.  London  (Triibner  &  Co.):  1882,  4to, 
pp.  16,  woodcuts. 

In  this  treatise,  which  originally  api)eared  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  *  Numlsmata 
Orientalia,'  the  author  suggests  a  new  and  unexpected  explanation  of  the  much- 
discussed  title  of  Balhari,  used  by  the  Arabian  merchants  who  visited  India  in 
the  ninth  .century,  and  which  he  reduces  to  the  veraacular  "  Bard  Rdi "  or 
"  Greater  King."  He  comments  upon  the  geographical  positions  of  the  four 
great  Indian  monarchies  of  the  period  (a.d.  851),  all  of  which  were  more  or  less 
Gangetic,  intra  or  extra,  or  in  general  terms  connected  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
and  considers  that  the  sway  of  the  "  Balhard  "  or  Lord  Paramount  must  have 
covered  the  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  his  capital  was  then  at  Monghyr. 

AFRICA. 

OiiBsfeldt,  Paul,  Falkenstein,  Julius,  and  Pechuel-Loesche,  Eduard.— 

Die  Loango-Expedition  ausgesandt  von  der  deutschen  Gcsellschaft  zur 
Erforschung  A  equatorial- Afi-icas,  1873-1876.  Dritte  Abtheilung.  Erste  Halfte. 
Leipzig  (Paul  Frohberg) :  1882,  large  8vo.,  pp.  304,  map,  illustrations.  {Asher  ; 
price  158.) 

The  second  part  of  this  valuable  work  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1879 
(*  Proceetlings '  for  that  year,  p.  478).  The  present  first  half  of  the  third  part,  by 
Dr.  E.  Pechuel-Loesche  (who  leaves  the  concluding  six  chapiters,  forming  the 
second  half  of  the  part  and  the  completion  of  the  whole  work,  until  his  return 
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finom  liis  second  voyage  to  Loango),  oontains  the  physical  geography  and  hydro- 
graphy, climatic  and  atmosphenc  phenomena,  botany  and  zoology  of  the  region. 
The  meteorological  portion  (iDcluOing  exbibitioDs  of  C4i4estial  electricity)  and 
the  peculiar  vegetation  receive  considerable  attention  and  are  special ly  illtis- 
trated  ;  and  the  part  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Knila  (scale  1 :  200,000) 
from  12^  7'  E.  long,  to  its  mouth,  with  an  erosion- sect  ion  of  part  of  its  right 
bank.  The  fulloTv'ing  positions  are  given  from  Dr.  P.  GussfeWt's  astronomical 
oh=ervatinns  :  Keis  Island  4°  27'  S.  lut.  and  U^  40*  E.  long. ;  Mayombe  4^  12'  8. 
lat.;  Kakamueka,  4°  9*  S.  lat.  and  12*^  E.  long. 

ABIERICA. 

Porter,  Rohert  P„  Oannett,  Henry,  and  Jones,  Wm.  P.— The  West :  from  the 
Ceiisus  of  1880,  a  History  of  the  Industrial,  Commercial,  Social,  and  Political 
Development  of  the  States  and  Territoriea  of  the  We^t  from  1800  to  1880. 
Chicago  (Band,  McNaily,  <&  Co.)  and  London  (Triibner) ;  1882,  8vo»,  pp,  vi.  and 
630,  maps. 

Although  the  general  aim  of  this  work  is  not  geographical,  it  mny  be 
mentioned  here  from  the  useful  descriptions  contained  in  it  of  physical  features 
in  relation  to  the  economical  caimbilities  of  the  various  States  and  Territories 
discussed. 

Mr,  Gannett,  the  official  Geographer  to  the  Census,  has  supplied  those 
referring^  to  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  the  Territories,  for  which  his  former  experi- 
ences on  the  Surveys  have  well  qualified  him  ;  and  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
Prairie  States  is  by  Professor  W.  P*  Jones. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi;;an»  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  lown,  Missouri, 
Kansiis,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyominji;,  Idaho,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Washington,  Nevada^  Oregon,  and  California  are  dei^cribed  from 
the  point  of  view  indicated  by  the  tiile  ;  the  economic  and  histcmcal  details  being 
in  each  case  preceded  by  general  geographical  outlines,  and  sketches  of  tho 
prominent  physiciil  features  both  as  reg^irds  land  and  water,  the  surface 
geology  and  mineral  resources,  typical  botany  and  zoology,  and  meteorological 
conditions. 

An  apf)endi3C  contains  some  instructive  material,  in  the  shajje  of  official 
data  not  obtainable  while  the  work  was  being  completed.  Amou*^  other  points 
is  that  of  the  area  of  the  land  and  water  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union,  a  reviaion  of  which  was  found  necessary  by  Mr,  Gannett  early  in  the 
process  of  the  geographical  work  of  the  Tenth  Census*  In  some  Slates  many 
ditFerent  estimates  of  urea  have  jiassed  current,  differing  from  one  another  by 
thousands  of  square  miles.  TheTesultsot  the  various  corrected  estimates  have 
been  iiuhlitihcd  in  an  extra  Census  bulletin,  and  from  the  data  piven  it  is  clear 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  States  surveyed  by  the  General  Laud  Office,  in 
which  county  lines  follow  the  boundaries  o(  survey  by  townships,  there  still 
remains  a  gi-eat  amount  of  uncertainty.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  most  of 
the  States  on  the  Atlantic  border,  with  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  in  the  interior. 

Adopting,  however,  the  methods  accepted  as  for  the  time  sufficient  by  the 
Census  officers,  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  is  3,02o»GOCt  square  miles, 
of  which  17,200  square  miles  may  be  considered  coast  water  (biy-n,  gulfs, 
sounds,  &c.),  14,500  sqxiare  miles  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  and  23,SfoO  square 
Dik's  lakes  and  [)onds,  makin^^  a  total  water  surface  of  55,(500  square  miles,  and 
8,970.000  square  miles  of  land. 

Of  the  other  material  in  the  ap[>endi3C,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  gross 

population  in  1880  is   60,155,783,  omitting  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska,  of 

l_which  the  inhabitant*  are  not  conrndered  citizens^  and  also  omitting  all  ludtans 

-  subject  to  taxation.     As  a  rule  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  females  in 

)  older  and  a  large  excess  of  males  in   the  newer  States;  the  most  thickly 

populated  are  New    York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,   Illinois,  and  Missouri.     The 

heaviest  perceuUi«:e  of  foreign  pc:>pulatJou  is  collected  in  and  about  the  great 

manufacturing  and  commercial  centres,  and  in  the  very  neweat  of  the  Western 
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States  and  Territories.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  are  of  foreign  birth.  A  great  popular  delusion  as  to  the  extent 
of  Chinese  immigration  is  efifectually  dispelled  by  this  Census,  as  the  total 
Chinese  population  is  shown  to  be  only  105,465,  of  which  California  contains 
75,132  ;  whilst  of  people  of  African  descent  there  are  6,580,793.  The  total 
Indian  population  is  estimated  as  probably  not  far  short  of  250,000. 

GENERAL. 

BeolUB,  £lis6e. — Nouvelle  G^graphie  Universelle.  La  Terre  et  les  Hommes.  VII. 
L'Asie  Orientals  Paris  (Hachette) :  1882,  4to.,  pp.  844,  7  coloured  maps,  162 
maps  in  text,  90  illustrations.    (Hachette  :  price  12.  5s.) 

Volume  VI.,  exclusively  devoted  to  Russia  in  Asia,  was  published  in  1881, 
and  the  present  one  is  completed  with  livraison  415.  The  original  limitation 
of  the  work  to  about  500  livraisons,  forming  from  10  to  12  volumes,  is  now 
found  impracticable,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  900  livraisons,  making  15 
volumes,  will  be  required.  This  extension  will  materially  increase  its  value,  as 
the  space  already  occupied  by  Europe  (5  vols.)  rendered  a  satisfactory  treatment 
of  tlie  other  great  sections  impracticable  under  the  first  scheme. 

The  present  volume  discusses  the  Chinese  Empire  (Tibet,  Chinese  Turkistan, 
Mongolia,  and  China  proper  being  separately  treated),  Corea  and  Japan,  and  the 
political  relations  of  these  countries  with  Russia,  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  are  concisely  given  in  the  preliminary  considerations. 

The  larger  maps  represent  Turkistan,  the  Pamir,  and  Thian-chan ;  Russian 
Asia  and  Chinese  Tartary ;  Peking  and  its  environs ;  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  Canton ;  the  bay  of  Osaka,  and  Tokio  and  its  bay ;  and  among  the 
smaller  ones  are  four  representing  the  views  of  the  connection  between  the  Sanpu 
and  the  Brahmaputra  or  Irrawaddy  taken  by  different  geographers.  This 
interesting  question  is  discussed  at  some  length,  M.  Reclus  evidently  inclining 
to  favour  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gordon  as  to  the  identity  of  the  great  Tibetan 
and  Burman  rivers. 
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(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.g.s.) 

THE  WORLD. 

PiBcher,  Teobaldo.— 

I.  Fac-simile  della  Carta   Nautica    Araba  (Caratterre  Magrebino)  del  XIII. 
Segolo,  illustrata  da  Teobaldo  Fischer.     Venezia,  Ferd.  Ongania,  Editore 
1881.     1  sheet  (photo.)  and  title,  in  cover.     Price  5«. 
II.  Fac-simile  della  Carta  Nautica  di  PietroVisconte  di  Genovadeir  Anno  1311, 
illustrata  da  Teobaldo  Fischer.     1881.    1  sheet  (photo.)  and  title,  in  cover. 
Price  5«. 
III.  Fac-simile  del  Planisfero  di  Prete  Giovanni  da  Carignano  di  Geneva  del  XIV. 
Segolo,  illustrate  da  Teobaldo  Fischer.    1881.    1  sheet  (photo.)  and  title,  in 
cover.     Price  5s. 
VI.  Fac-simile  delle  Carte  Nautiche  di  Francesco   Pizigani  dell'  Anno  1373, 
illustrate  da  Teobaldo  Fischer.     1881.    9  sheets  (photo.)  and  title,  in 
cover.     Price  IZ.  75. 
VII.  Fac-simile  del  Portolano  del  XIV.  Segolo,  illustrato  da  Teobaldo  Fischer. 
1881.     4  sheets  (photo.)  and  title,  in  cover.     Price  125. 
XVII.  Fac-simile  delle  Carte  Nautiche  di  Battista  Agnese  dtW  Anno  1554,  illustrate 
da  Teobaldo   Fischer.    1881.     16  double  sheets   (photo.)   and  title,  in 
cover.     Price  41,    {Dulau,) 
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Hanser,  Paul  M.— -Das  Klydoskop.  Graphieches  Tellurium  und  darstellung  der 
wiik^auisten  Anziehunjis-StellnDgen  von  SoDiie  iiDd  Mund  zur  Erde  fiir  das  Jahr 
1882  zur  iebersicht  des  Eiolrefl'unij  der  au8  dercn  CoQii^telktionen  resultiretideD 
(^veisliirkteu  AnzWhiiugeu  ^' ;  als  die  Ursucbe  der  Eutbtehung  Udie  Wjtterang 
betinftussender**  atmosj  hiiritcher  Hochflutbeu,  so  wie  der  Met  reshocb  flu  then. 
Nach  aijtrouuiDischeo  Daten  attsg^ftrbeitet  und  2Ui$iimmeDgeBtellt  von  Paul  M* 
Hau»er.     A,  Hartleben^s  Yerlag  in  Wien,  1882.     (Dulau,) 

llie  Klydoskop  is  intended  to  show^  in  a  gmphlc  manner,  hj  tbe  use 
of  a  circular,  graduated  dingraro,  in  combinaiion  with  certain  astronomical 
data,  the  relative  positions  o!  the  aun^  moon,  and  eaitb,  at  any  time  during  tlie 
year;  also  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  ocran,  and,  by  using 
tbe  factors  given  on  tbe  diagram,  their  efTeets  on  the  ttde»;  and  to  furnish  tbe 
means  of  testing  in  a  sim|ilti  inimntr,  by  the  aid  of  given  factors,  the  aiippofied 
effect*  oi  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  on  the  aerial  ooean,  as  shown  in 
the  fluctuations  of  the  weather. 

The  diagram  is  accompanied  by  twenty  pages  of  letterpress  and  tabular 
matter,  in  ^bich  are  given  lull  instructions  for  its  use. 

EUBOPE. 

Artaria  &  Co.^Special-Orts-  und  Strasi*enkarte  von  der  Hercegovina  oebst  Snd- 
Dalmatiou  uud  Wesit-Monienegro.  Mit  Uebersicht  der  polit.  Administration 
d.  Occupations  -  Gebieteg  iind  eine  Statist.  TabeUe  d»  Kreises  Mostar,  Scale 
1:  288,000  or  3*9  geographical  milea  to  an  inch.  Wien,  Artaria  iS^  Co.  Price 
Iff.  6'i    (Dtdau.y 

Aujtrlan  Govenunent.^-KartG  der  Central-Karpatben*  Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1 
geographical  mile  to  an  incb«    Price  2f .  M. 

Hypieometriscbe  Kart«  der  Central-Karpathen.    Scale  1:100,000  or  1^3 

goographical  mile.H  to  an  inch.     Price  Zs. 

Die  Hohe  Titra.     Scale  1 :  400,000  or  5*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 


Price  1*,  9d,     Herausg.  vom  K.  K.  Milit,-geogr.  fnstitur,  Wien.    Lechner,  1881. 

{Didau.) 
Bonnaiigei  F.— Carte  figurative  de  la  [jropryt^   immobilize  des  congregations 

religieuses  en  France.     Paries,  Impr.  Dufre'noy,  1881.     (Dulau.) 
CJhembilU,  C. — Carta  in  rilievo  delle  Alpi  Occidentali  e  dell*  Appennino  Ligure 

alia  acaia  dell'  1 :  250,000  per  le  distanze  e  dell'  1 :  125,000  per  le  altez7:e,  dimen- 

sione  1.40  x  1.10.    Turin,  Roux  e  Favale,     Price  £8.    (Dulau.) 
Curtiuir  E.,  und  Eaupert,  J.  A-— Wandplan  von   Alt-Athen.      Scale  1 :  6000 

or  12*2  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.     4  BI,  fol.  mit  Text,     Berlia,  Bchropp, 

1881.     Price  85.     {Dtdau.) 
Druten,  van.— Kaart  van  Utrecht  en  omstrenken*     Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1*4  inches 

to  a  geographical  mile.     Utrecht^  van  Druten:  1881,  Price  3«.     (Dulau,) 
Dii  fief.— Carte  de  la  Belgique  a  Tusage  de  renseignement  primair©   et  moyen. 

9  Bl.     Briissel,  1881.     Price  14s.     (Bulau.} 
Freytag,  Guatav. — Special-Touristenkarte    der  Niederusterr.-steirischen   Grenz* 

gebirge.     >!r.  3.  t^chneeberg,  Raxalpe  Semmering  und  tistl.  Sclmoealpe.      Scale 

1:50,000  or  1*4  inches  to  a  geograpkical  mile,     Fiir  Touristeu  bearbtitet  von 

Gustav  Freytag,      Verlag  nnd  Eigenthiim   von  Artaria  &  Co.,   Wien.     Price 

2t.  8df.    (Dulau,) 

Handtke.  F. — Special-Korto  vora  siidlichcn  Bosnien  imd  Dalmatien,  sowie  dem 
Fiirstenthum  Montenegro,  Scale  1:600,000  or  8-1  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.     Glogati,  Flomming.     Price  Is.  6i/.     (Dulau.) 
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Kiepert,  Bnrico.— Nnova  Carta  Generale  delV  Italia  Meridionale,  ridotta  princ 
nieote  dalla  nuova  carta  topografica  dtlle  provincie  meridionali  (antico  Regno  i 
due  Sicilie)  Icvata  per  lo  Stato  Maggiore  Italiano  e  pubblicata  Del  rappoii 
1 :  50,000  dall'  Instituto  topogr.  milit.  di  Firenze  (I'isola  di  Sardegna  seconc 
carta  del  Gen.  A.  La  Marmora),  disegnata  ed  incisa  soito  la  direzione  di  Ei 
Kiepert.  Scale  1  :  J- 00,000  or  10-9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Bero 
Diterico  Reimer,  1882.    Price  6«.    (Dulau.) 

loesdier.— Geologische Karte  von  Italien.  Scale  1 : 1,111,111  or  15-2  geograpl 
miles  to  an  inch.  Herausg.  vom  R.  Comitato  Geolog.  Rom,  Loescher,  1 
Price  10«.  6d.     {Dulau.) 

Hiflsen,  P.— Reisekart  over  det  sydlige  Xorge.  2  Bl.  Christiania,  Cammenm 
1881.    (Dulau.) 

Enssian  General  Staff.— Specialkarte  des  europ.  Russland.  Scale  1 :42G 
or  5*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Bl.  2 :  Pietrokow,  9  :  Jakobstadt,  21 :  J 
tila,  35 :  Vadso,  36 :  Kola,  71 :  Kostroma,  78 :  Stavropol,  121 :  Bucht  Chaipn 
135  :  Pendyrma  Bay,  142  :  Talixkoje,  143  :  Szadrinsk,  144 :  Trojtzk  (Ural),  1 
Stanica  Konstantinowskoja.     St.  Petersburg.    (Dulau.) 

Saxon  General  Stafll—Karte  topographische  des  Konigr.  Sachsen.  Scale  1 :  25 
or  2*9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Herausgegeben  durch  das  Konigl.  Fiw 
ministerium.  Bearbeitet  im  topographischen  Bureau  des  Kdniglichen  Gene 
stabes.  Lief.  8.  Leipzig,  Engelmann.  12  sheets,  comprising  Tannwald,  I 
bausen,  Ponitz,  Thallwitz,  Markranstadt,  Leipzig,  Brandis,  Wurzen,  Zwenl 
Stolpen,  Sohnitz,  Schona.    Price  2$.  each  sheet.    {Dulau,) 

Schropp  ft  Co. — Specialkarte  der  oberschlesischen  Bergreviere.  Scale  1 :  10, 
or  7-3  inches  to  a  geographical  mile-  Nach  eigenen  Aufoahmen  und  ande 
amtl.  Material  karlirt  von  dem  konigl.  Oberbergamt  zu  Breslan.  Bci 
Schropp  &  Co.    Price  1».  M.  each  sheet.    (Dulav,) 

The  following  sheets  are  just  published: — Sect.  2d,  Trockenberg. 
Scharley.     2i.  Kamin.     6a.  Karf.     6d.  Morgenroth  Li  pine.     7a.  Schal» 
76.  Schackanan.     76.  Makoschau.     7i.  Bielschowitz.    9e,  Brzenskowitz.    ] 
Kochlowitz.       106.   Radoschau.      lOrf.    Smilowitz.       10c.    Petrowitz. 
Emanuelssegen.    11 ».  Bujakow. 
Steinhauser,  A.— I^ie  osterreichischen  Alpen.     4  Bl.     Scale  1  :  500,000  or 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Artaria  &  Co.,  Wien,  1881.    Price  6«.    {Dula 

Generalkarte  von  Bosnien,  der    Herzegovina  und  dem  Sandschak    15 

Bazar  sammt  Dalmatien,  Montenegro  und  Serbien.  Bearbeitet  von  A.  Sti 
hauscr,  k.  k.  Regierungsrath.  Scale  1 :  864,000  or  11  '8  geographical  miles  to 
inch.     Artaria  &  Co.,  Wien,  1882.     Price  2».    (Dulau.) 

AUSTRALASIA. 
Krnnunel,  Br.  Otto. — ^Tiefenkarte  des  Australasiatischen  Mittelmeer^s   von 
Otto  Kriimmel.     Equatorial  scale  1 :  15,000,000  or  205*5  geographical  miles 
an  inch.    Kettler's  Zeitschrift,  III.  Jahrgang,  Tafel  1.    Ausgefiihrt  in  Schau 
burg's  Geogr.  Anst.     Lahr,  Gottingen,  5-15  Sept.,  1881.     {Dulau.) 

CHARTS. 
Indian  Marine  Snrvey.— Chart  No.  1258.  Indian  Ocean,  Suez  to  Penang, 
eluding  Zanzibar  and  Mauritius.  Compiled  by  R.  C.  Carrington,  f.b.a.s.,  18 
Price  1«.  9rf.  No.  146.  Port  of  Maulmain.  Surveyed  by  Mr.  Maurice  B4 
1879-80.  Price  1».  9d.  Published  at  the  Marine  Survey  Department,  under 
superintendence  of  Commander  A.  D.  Taylor.     Calcutta,  1881. 
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ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Annual  Address  on  the  Progress  of  Geagraphj  for  188 1-2. 
By  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Abebbare,  f.r,8,,  Pregident, 

(Di;liver»?d  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  May  22ad,  188*2.) 

The  Presipest  addresaed  the  Meeting  as  follows  : — 

Tbo  Eeport  of  the  Council  which  you  have  just  heard  read  will 
have  given  you,  I  trust,  satiiifaetory  information  regarding  the  financial 
condition  and  general  progress  of  the  Society.  The  plain,  nnadomed 
facta  set  forth  in  that  document  must  have  mad©  it  evident  to  you  that 
a  large  amount  of  useful  work  is  silently  and  unostentatiously  accom- 
plished by  the  Society  during  the  year,  independently  of  what  appears 
in  a  prominent  form  before  the  public  as  the  proceedings  of  our  evening 
meetings*  The  magnificent  library  of  geographical  works  and  the  col* 
lection  of  charts  and  maps  are  continually  being  consulted  by  Fellows 
and  students ;  grants  of  various  amounts  are  made  in  aid  of  expeditions  ; 
original  maps,  to  the  number,  as  you  have  heard  stated^  of  twenty-four 
during  the  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  per  month,  have  been  drawn  in  the 
establishment  by  the  Society's  draughtsman,  and  published  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings,' and  a  number  of  intending  travellers  are  every  season  trained 
in  the  use  of  instruments  for  geographical  observation ;  who,  fired  with 
a  true  chivalrous  spirit,  set  forth  armed  at  all  points  for  scientifiG  adven- 
ture in  various  regions  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1879  means  were  provided  by  the 
Society  for  instructing  travellers  in  practical  astronomy,  route  survey- 
ing, and  mapping.  This  training  has  since  been  regularly  given  by 
Mr.  Coles,  our  Map  Curator,  to  stuilents  engaged  in  various  pursuits, 
who  are  about  to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  world.  From  1879  to  the 
end  of  last  year  632  lessons  have  been  given  to  forty-two  students ; 
and  the  practical  usefulness  of  this  measure  is  now  beginning  to  lie 
apparent.  We  have  already  reaped  important  i-esults  from  students 
iustructed  under  this  system,  some  of  them  having  sent  valuable  reports 
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of  their  work  in  distant  countries,  and  others  contributed  papers  which 
have  been  read  before  the  Society.  I  am  glad  also  to  have  to  announce 
that  from  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Peek,  we  have  just  received  the 
magnificent  donation  of  lOOOif.  consols,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Council,  as  occasion  offers,  to  intending  travellers 
who  have  been  duly  trained,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  accomplish 
useful  scientific  work  in  geographical  survey,  geology,  and  economic 
botany  in  little-known  regions.  Mr.  Peek  himself,  who  last  summer 
made  an  exploring  trip  to  Iceland,  to  test  the  value  of  the  instruction  he 
had  received,  has  since  been  appointed  one  of  the  observers  to  the 
Transit  of  Venus  Expedition  to  Queensland,  and  is  now  preparing  for 
his  voyage. 

This  year  the  Council  has  had  under  consideration  a  memorandum 
by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  in  which  he  suggests  that 
our  operations  in  this  respect  might  by  analogous  measures  be  extended 
with  great  advantage  to  geographical  science.  The  establishment  in  our 
seaports  of  efficient  navigation  schools,  and  classes  for  teaching  applied 
mathematics  and  practical  astronomy,  would  secure  this  end  ;  and  our 
interests  as  Geographers  would  thus  become  identified  with  those  of  all 
who  desire  to  promote  education  in  our  mercantile  marine.  For  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  gain  to  geographical  science  if  officers  in  the  merchant 
service  were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  as  well  as  in  tho 
practice  of  nautical  astronomy  and  kindred  subjects.  Mr.  Markham's 
memorandum  has  been  published  in  the  May  number  of  our '  Proceedings.' 
It  had  previously  been  carefully  considered  by  a  committee,  and  their 
report  has  since  been  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Council.  As 
the  encouragement  and  extension  of  education  in  subjects  required 
by  practical  geographers  must  necessarily  further  the  objects  of  our 
Society,  and  as  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  seafaring 
classes  is  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  geographical  science,  tho 
Council  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  action  towards  these  ends  may 
usefully  be  taken  by  the  Society.  It  has  been  resolved  to  make  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Education 
Department,  and  also  to  offer  prizes  encouraging  the  study  of  subjects,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  required  by  explorers  and  practical  geographers. 

One  step  has  already  been  taken  in  the  direction  indicated.  The 
two  training  ships  in  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames  for  the  education 
of  cadets  intended  for  the  mercantile  marine,  the  Conway  and  Worcestery 
have  for  several  years  been  doing  valuable  national  work.  The  lads 
leaviug  those  ships  have  been  instructed  in  the  knowledge  required 
by  explorers,  and,  with  practice,  many  of  them  might  become  useful 
geographical  observers.  It  seemed  desirable  therefore  that  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  connection  between  our  Society  and  these 
excellent  institutions,  and  this  end  could  not  be  better  secured  than  by 
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offering  an  annual  prize,  on  board  each  ship,  for  the  hoy  passing  tho 
best  examination  in  geography.  My  proposal  has  been  very  oordially 
aooepted  by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  the  WoreeBier  and 
Ctmwa^,  Sir  George  Chambers  and  Air.  Poole ;  and  I  trust  tliat  a  gtimulus 
will  thus  be  given  to  geographical  study,  and  a  habit  of  intollig<?nt 
obsorvation  aroused  among  the  young  cadets,  whioh  will  hereafter 
advance  the  objects  of  our  Society, 

In  my  address  last  year  I  announced  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  who 
reoeived  our  gold  medal  for  his  Arctic  researches  at  the  General  Meeting 
of  May  1881,  was  engaged  in  fitting  out  a  fifth  expedition  with  a  view 
to  further  geogmphical  discovery  in  the  polar  regions.  He  sailed  on  the 
13th  of  last  June,  from  Peterhead,  in  his  steamer  the  Eira,  with  a  crew  of 
22  men,  with  the  intention,  as  I  understand,  of  extending  his  former  dis- 
ooveriee  along  the  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  He  had  no  intention  of 
wintering  in  those  regions,  although  he  had  sufficient  provisions  on  board 
to  last  until  next  August.  Much  anxiety  was  therefore  felt  when  the 
Eira  did  not  return  last  autumn,  and  the  Council  fully  concurred  in  the 
representation  mad©  to  them  by  Mr.  T.  V-  Smith,  the  explorer's  cousin, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  despatch  a  weO-oquipped  naval  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  the  Eira  next  summer.  Accordingly  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  tho  12th  of  December, 
1881,  urging  on  his  Lord&hip  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  by 
Government  in  the  ensuing  season.  I  particularly  dwelt,  in  this  letter, 
on  the  strong  claim  which  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  former  geographical 
services  gave  him  to  specially  favourable  consideration,  and  on  those 
grounds  I  submitted  that  tho  gallant  explorer  should  receive  national 
aid.  On  the  20th  of  last  December  I  waited  upon  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  your  Council,  and  again 
pressed  upon  the  Government,  through  the  Admiralty,  tho  expediency  of 
making  a  national  effort  for  the  relief  of  our  gallant  countryman  and  his 
companions*  Lord  Nortbbrook  fully  admitted  the  claim  of  our  Medallist, 
and  undertook  to  give  the  application  most  careful  consideration,  before 
submitting  it  to  tho  decision  of  the  Government. 

In  the  reply  of  tho  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  dated  February 
11th,  I  was  informed  that,  although  the  Government  could  not  admit, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  public  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  the  relief  of  explorers  who  have  embarked 
upon  adventures  of  discovery  upon  their  own  account ;  yet  that  they 
were  of  opinion  that  special  circumstances  existed  in  the  case  of  Mr, 
Leigh  Smith.  These  circumstanoes  were  held  to  be  his  previous  ser* 
vices  to  geographical  knowledge  in  the  field  of  Arctic  discovery  by 
expeditions  equipped  at  his  own  cost,  in  which  he  displayed  high  spirit 
and  good  judgment-  The  Government  declined  to  accept  the  sole 
charge  and  responsibility  of  a  relief  expedition;   but  they  undertook 
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to  propose  to  Parliameiit,  on  certain  reasonable  conditions,  a  vote  of  the 
sum  of  5000L  towards  the  expense  of  sending  a  privately  equipped 
vesfifel. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  reply  a  special  meeting  of  your 
Cotincil  was  called,  and  it  was  agreed  that  our  Society  should  also 
contribwto  the  snm  of  10001.  towards  the  expenses  of  a  private  relief 
expedition.  I  feel  confident  that  this  resolntiun  will  receive  yoor  cordial 
approbation. 

Thus  aide<l,  an  expedition  equipped  at  the  expense  of  a  memlier 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  family,  will  Ih3  despatched  in  the  ensuing 
season.  The  whole  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  has  been  most  care- 
fully considered,  and  every  effort  that  experience  can  suggest  will 
be  made  to  bring  succour  and  relief  to  the  missing  explorers.  Sir  Allen 
Young,  ever  foremost  in  such  work,  has  hired  the  whaler  Hope^  and  is 
busily  oceupied  with  all  necessary  prepamtions.  It  may  tie  that  the 
Eira  has  reached  winter  quarters  in  some  harbour  in  Franz- Jtisef  Land, 
and  in  that  case  the  work  of  the  rescuing  party  will,  though  difficult  and 
hazardous,  at  least  be  clear.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the 
missing  vessel  has  been  beset,  and  is  drifting  in  the  pack,  in  which 
event  the  efforts  of  the  relief  expedition  will  be  surrounded  by  per- 
plexities. All  that  human  forethought  and  gallantry  can  achieve  will 
be  done.  Of  that  we  may  rest  assured  ;  and  we  may  still  indulge  the 
hope  that  long  before  our  next  anniversary  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  his 
bravo  comrades  will  have  been  restored  to  their  friends,  and  have 
received  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  from  this  Society, 

The  steamer  now  being  equipped  for  the  relief  expedition  will  not 
be  alone  in  the  Barents  Sea,  The  Butch  Arctic  Cottimittee  has  again, 
for  the  fifth  time,  despatched  their  little  vessel  the  WiUem  Barents  %\4th 
special  orders  to  aearch  for  the  Eira  or  her  boats.  Our  Assoeiates 
Sir  Henry  Gore-Booth  and  Mr.  Grant  are  also  about  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  a  small  vessel  named  the  Kara,  which 
is  now  being  fitted  out  in  the  London  Docks.  The  Norwegian  walrus- 
hunters  will  also  be  requested  to  look  out  for  retreating  boats  from  the 
i/ira,  and  no  chance  will  bo  neglected  of  securing  the  safety  of  our 
missing  explorers. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  warm  sympathy  and  regret  that  I  refer  to  the 
sad  close  of  the  American  expedition  which  left  San  Francii^co,  followed 
by  such  sanguine  hope  and  good  wisheSj  in  1879.  At  our  meeting  of 
December  12th,  1881,  some  account  was  given  of  the  searches  for  the 
Jeanneite  by  way  of  Behring  Strait,  which  were  undertaken  last  year, 
including  the  complete  examination  of  Wrangel  Land  by  Lieutenant 
Berry  and  the  officers  under  his  command.  It  was  then  announced 
that  your  Council  had  under  their  consideration  the  best  n^ieans  of 
co-operating  in  the  seEU"ohiog  operations  for  the  succour  of  the  Jeanneiie; 
and  that  I  had  made  proposals  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  the  Colonies.  A  very  few  days  afterwards  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  vessel  in  the  ioe  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the 
crew  in  three  boats  to  the  mouths  of  the  Lena,  reached  England.  The 
monrnfiil  newg  haa  since  been  received  that,  although  one  boat's  crew 
had  been  saved  through  the  skill  and  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Melville, 
the  engineer,  the  brave  commander  himself  has  lost  his  life,  with  several 
of  his  companions.  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  feelings  not  only 
of  tliis  Meeting,  but  of  all  Englishmen,  in  conveying  to  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett^  to  the  survivors  of  the  Jeanneite^  and  to  the  American  people, 
our  heartfelt  ad  miration  at  the  heroiBm  and  gallantry  displayed  by  the 
explorers,  and  onr  Borrow  at  the  sad  conclusion  of  the  expedition,  Oiir 
brother  geographers  in  the  United  States  will  be  consoled  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  Da  Long  and  his  companions  have  fallen  bravely  in  a  noble 
causa.  The  chief  facts  of  the  disaster,  as  for  as  they  are  at  present 
known,  have  already  appeared  in  onr  *  Proceedings.' 

The  suggestion,  originally  made  by  the  late  Lieutenant  We^7^>recht, 
that  posts  should  be  established  at  different  points  within  the  Arctic 
circle  for  taking  simultaneous  magnetic  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions, haa  at  last  been  adopted  and  acted  upon.  The  United  States 
have  sent  out  two  observing  expeditions,  one  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
under  Lieutenant  A.  W-  Greely,  and  the  other  to  Point  Barrow,  under 
Lieutenant  Bay.  KiiBsia  has  also  est^bUshed  two  stations,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena  and  in  Novaya  Zemlja.  Denmark  has  sent  Commander  A. 
Paulsen  to  observe  at  Godhaab,  in  Greenland.  Holland  has  undertaken 
the  charge  of  an  observatory  at  Dickson's-haven,  ne^ir  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei.  Anstro-Hungary  has  one  at  Jan  Mayen  Island,  Sweden  at 
Mussel  Bay,  in  Spitzbergen,  and  Germany  in  Cuml»erland  Sound  (Davis 
Strait),  as  well  as  an  Antarctic  Station  in  South  Georgia,  Our  own 
Government  has,  1  am  glad  to  say,  agi^eeil  to  join  the  movement,  and 
will  establish  an  observatory  at  Fort  Rae,  in  the  Domimon  of  Canada. 
Your  Council  has  contributed  instruments  to  the  value  of  1001.,  for  the 
nee  of  Captain  Dawson,  r*a.,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  geographical 
observations. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  Arctic  work  without  alluding  to  the 
plans  of  Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  the  young  Danish  officer  who  came 
forward  as  a  volunteer  for  conveying  relief  to  the  Jeanneiie^  and  who 
read  a  detailed  and  interesting  statement  of  his  views  at  our  meeting  on 
December  12th,  1881.  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  is  now  engaged  in  raising 
funds  for  an  Arctic  expedition  to  prosecute  discoveries  in  the  direction 
of  Cape  Chelyuskin.  His  conviction  is  that  there  is  land  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  Siberian  promontory,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  it. 
His  zealous  efforts  have  not  been  without  suceess.  He  has  hired  a  small 
vessel,  has  had  her  strengthened  at  Copenhagen,  and  intends  to  sail 
early  in  July. 

In  Asia  the  past  year  haa  brought  large  additions  to  onr  geographical 
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knowledge.  I  need  not  here  recapitulate  what  has  been  done  in  our 
Indian  Empire,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  special  notice  appended 
to  this  address,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  of  high  interest 
to  all  who  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  band  of  accomplished  sur- 
veyors who  are  prosecuting  their  work  in  remote  parts  of  our  Asiatic 
possessions.  Active  explorations  have  been  carried  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  and  several  of  our  meetings  have  been  occupied  in  listen- 
ing to  papers  on  Asiatic  subjects  by  recent  travellers.  The  first  of  them 
was  in  June  last,  by  Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart,  who  gave  us  the  results  of 
his  visit,  made  in  the  disguise  of  an  Armenian  horse-dealer,  to  the 
frontier  regions  of  Ehorassan  and  the  Tekke  Turkoman  country, 
during  which  he  gleaned  a  large  amount  of  information  regarding  the 
topography  of  this  interesting  border-land,  as  well  as  of  parts  of 
Central  Persia  through  which  he  travelled  on  the  way  thither.  By 
means  of  his  own  routonsurveys  and  the  diligent  collation  of  the  best 
available  materials,  he  compiled  an  admirable  map  of  the  whole  region, 
which  was  issued  with  our  *  Proceedings '  of  September  last. 

Wo  have  also  been  favoured  during  the  Session  with  an  account  of 
Merv  and  its  neighbourhood  by  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News,  Mr.  O'Donovan,  who,  with  imminent  risk  to  his  life,  visited 
the  place,  and  performed  the  marvellous  feat  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
its  truculent  inhabitants,  and  the  hardly  less  marvellous  one  of  escaping 
from  them. 

A  large  portion  of  this  border  region,  however,  still  remains  almost 
unknown  to  geographers,  especially  the  mountainous  districts  watered 
by  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Attrek,  and  we  look  forward  with 
keen  interest  to  the  joint-survey  of  the  whole  line  provided  for  by  the 
recent  frontier  treaty  between  Eussia  and  Persia.  Meantime  the  Atok, 
the  fertile  strip  of  territory  inhabited  by  the  Akhal  Tekke  Turkomans 
At  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  has  passed  definitely  into 
Bussian  possession,  has  been  surveyed  for  railway  purposes  as  far  to  the 
east  as  Sarakhs  by  M.  Lessar,  who  gave  a  few  weeks  ago  a  brief  account 
of  his  work  to  the  Russian  Geographical  Society. 

The  tract  of  Central  Asia  intervening  between  the  Persian  and 
Afghanistan  frontiers  and  the  Russian  province  of  Turkistan  has 
been  the  field  of  almost  continuous  exploration  by  Russian  savans. 
The  Turkoman  desert  has  been  crossed  in  various  directions  by 
intelligent  observers,  and  the  steppe-routes  from  Bokhara  and  Karshi 
to  the  Oxuo  have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  the  geographer, 
Maief.  A  French  expedition,  under  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Capus,  also 
crossed  the  desert  last  spring  from  Samarkand  to  the  Oxus.  The 
results  of  ihe  examination  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus,  efifected  by  a 
commission  sent  out  by  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  have  also  been 
made  known  during  the  year.  One  item  of  the  highest  geographical 
interest  resulting  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  the  fact  recorded 
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that  fiomo  parts  of  tli©  steppe  wore  found  by  the  engineers  to  lie  below 
the  level  of  the  CaspiaB,  Further  east,  the  Kuldja  botanist*  Dr.  Kegel, 
Las  been  exploring  Karategin  and  Dai*waz;  while  in  the  mountainons 
region  of  the  Fainir  important  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Severtaof, 
the  eminent  geologist  so  favourably  known  for  his  surveys  of  the  Tien 
Shan  some  twenty  yearn  ago.  Tho  results  of  his  researches  in  the  Pamir 
now  published,  provB  that  the  famous  Bam-i-dunya  or  roof  of  the  world, 
is  not,  as  was  formerly  believed,  a  region  of  lofty  plateaus,  but  i»  broken 
up  into  ridges  and  narrow  valleys,  the  ridges  rising  from  GOOO  to 
9000  feet  above  tho  valleys^  and  their  culminating  points  reaohing  in 
eome  cases  the  great  height  of  25,000  feet  above  sea-leveh 

In  Sou th-Eaa tern  Asia  a  valuable  contribution  towards  our  know- 
ledge of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Irawadi  has  been  made  by  Major  J,  E, 
Sandenian,  whose  paper  on  the  subject,  followed  by  the'discussion  of  the 
revived  hyi>otheais  of  the  connection  of  the  Sanpo  with  the  Burmese 
river,  occupied  one  of  our  recent  meetings*  The  region  of  the  Upper 
Irawadi  is  likely  soon  to  become  of  additional  interest  to  geographers 
nnd  the  public  on  account  of  the  projected  road  through  it  from  the 
Assam  Valley  to  South -Western  China,  the  surveys  for  which  will  open 
up  an  entirely  new  tract  of  country. 

With  regard  to  Africa,  the  past  year  has  offered  us  no  great  novelty 
in  the  way  of  explorations  on  the  grand  scale  to  which  we  have  long 
iKjen  accustometl,  with  the  brilliant  exception  of  the  journey  across  the 
northern  paH  of  the  continent  by  the  two  Italian  travellers.  Dr. 
Matteucei  and  Lieut.  Massari,  which  terminated  last  summer*  I  have 
already,  in  my  brief  address  on  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  in 
November  last,  given  an  outline  of  this  striking  achievement,  and  need 
not  further  allude  to  it  except  to  say  that  we  are^lookiug  forward  with 
great  interest  to  a  detailed  naiTative  of  tho  journey  by  the  survivor 
of  the  expedition. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  explorations  have  been  eaiTied  on  in  many  parts 
with  great  success^  and  the  area  of  tho  unknown,  which  once  occupied 
tho  larger  portion  of  that  vast  continent,  is  gradually  and  steadily 
narrowing. 

In  North-Eastem  Africa  two  active  and  intelligent  travellers  are 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  difficult  txjuntry  at  present  a  blank  on 
our  maps,  which  lies  between  the  southern  border  of  Abyssinia  and 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Schuver,  a  pupil  of  our  science 
instructor,  Mr.  Coles,  is  directing  his  operations  in  the  north-western 
]>art  of  the  area,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Sobat.  He  has  already 
made  two  excursiuna  into  the  Galla  districts  south  of  Fadassi,  with  good 
results,  and,  at  the  last  news,  was  preparing  for  a  longer  journey.  ,The 
other  is  Dr.  Stecker  (tho  former  companion  of  the  celebrated  Saharan 
traveller  Gerhard  Eohlfs),  who  has  been  doing  important  work  in  the 
basin  of  Lake  Tsana,  and  is  planning  a  journey  across  the  unknown 
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region  southward,  towai'ds  the  Jub.  Further  south,  Mr,  J*  T.  Last,  of 
the  Ciiiirch  Missionary  Society,  has  been  exploring  tho  Nguru  district 
to  tho  north  of  the  station  of  Maniboia»  and  has  contributed  an  excellent 
paper  and  map  on  this  hithert-o  unknown  region,  together  Tivith  useful 
information  abont  the  Masai  tribe  and  their  coyntry.  In  the  same  part 
of  Africa,  Mr<  Beardall,  under  tho  orders  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  has 
explored  with  good  geographical  resialtB  the  course  of  the  Eufigi  river. 
We  have  also  had  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Ilore,  who  has  explored  that  great  lake 
during  successive  years  with  great  zeal  and  intelligence. 

In  Central  Africa  Br.  Junker*  known  for  his  former  journey  to  the 
west  of  Albert  Nyanza,  is  now  cndeavouriug  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
heait  of  tho  continent  and,  when  last  heard  of,  had  passed  beyond  the 
river  Welle  of  Schweinfurth.  The  course  of  this  important  stream 
is  still  one  of  tho  unsolved  problems  of  Central  Africa,  and  if  it  should 
turn  out  to  be,  aa  some  geographers  have  supposed,  a  tributary  of 
the  Congo,  it  may  eventuaOy  be  reached  and  ascended  by  some 
of  the  p>ioneer  parties  of  our  miasionary  societies,  who  have  reached 
Stanley  Pool  and  are  planning  further  operations  beyond  it.  Much 
additional  information  regarding  the  lower  part  of  this  magnificent 
river  has  been  given  ue  by  Mefisre.  Crudgington  and  Bentley,  who 
reachetl  Stanley  Pool  early  last  year,  travelling  by  the  north  bauk. 
Since  then  another  party  of  tho  same  Society  (the  Baptist)  has  reached 
the  same  point  by  the  southern  bank,  Mr.  Stanley  himself  has  visited 
the  broad  roach  named  after  hira,  which  marks  the  commencemont  of 
navigable  waters  on  the  river,  and  by  a  series  of  observations  rectified 
the  serious  error  in  the  longitude  of  Stauley  Pool  in  his  fonner  map ; 
the  true  position  proving  to  be  a  degree  fm-thor  west  than  originally 
supposed*  The  French  expedition  overland  from  tho  Ogowe  and 
Gaboon  to  the  Upper  Congo,  under  M.  de  Brazza,  reinforced  by 
MM,  Ballay  and  Mizon,  had  not,  up  to  the  latest  news,  reached  their 
destination. 

In  Eastern  Africa  a  trio  of  experienced  and  able  ti'avellers,  working 
independently  and  without  knowledge  of  one  another*B  movements,  have 
been  exploring  the  region  lying  between  Lake  Nyat^ea  and  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  south  of  the  Eovuma.  These  are  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson, 
the  Rev.  Chauney  Maples^  and  Mr*  11.  E.  O'Neill,  Consul  at  Mozambique- 
Their  narratives  and  maps  have  been  published  in  our  monthly  '  Pro- 
oeedingg,'  and  help  materially  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  hitherto 
represented  that  region  on  our  ma|»s  of  Africa.  Although,  liowevcr,  they 
have  cleared  up  much  that  was  previously  unknown,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  cither  revived  or  suggested  problems  w^hich  are  calcnlated  to 
whet  our  curiosity*  One  of  these  is  the  persiBtently  reported  existence 
of  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  interior  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 
of  which   full   proof  is  still  wanted;  and  another,  the  origin  of  the 
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jnjende  branch  of  the  liovuma  in  a  lake.  Mr.  O^NoilFs  journey  carried 
him  within  sight  of  the  principal  peak,  Mount  Namuli,  that  is  Btipposod 
to  reach  the  snow-line,  but  an  intervening  range  of  loft}"^  eminenoos,  the 
snmmits  of  which  were  hidden  in  rain- clou de,  was  all  he  could  dietin- 
guish  in  the  direction  of  the  peak.  With  regard  to  the  lake,  the  Bev* 
W.  P.  Johnaon,  in  a  brief  communication  to  the  Society,  had  stated  that 
he  has  traced  the  Lujende  to  its  source  in  a  lake,  and  the  problem  now 
takes  the  form  of  whether  this  sheet  of  water  is  the  already  known  Lake 
Shirwa  or  ia  a  new  lake*  So  zealous  and  active  an  observer  as  Mr, 
O'Neill  will  not,  we  feel  convinced,  allow  these  problems  long  to  remain 
unsolved. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  several  explorations  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  have  been  recorded  during  the  year.  From  South 
America  we  have  had  an  admirable  account  of  four  years*  researches  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Martit  by  an  English  traveller,  Mr.  F.  A, 
A,  Simons ;  and  from  M.  Wiener,  a  brief  account  of  his  journey  across 
the  territory  of  Ecuador  and  explorations  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Amazons  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Huallaga ;  whilst  another 
eminent  French  traveller.  Dr.  Crevaux,  has  addud  to  his  former  extensive 
travels  in  parsuit  of  scientific  knowledge  a  long  journey  through 
the  continent,  commencing  at  the  La  Plata,  and  passing  by  one  of  the 
less  known  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  across  the  watershed  into  the 
basin  of  the  Amazons. 

In  the  opposite  hemisphere,  journeys  of  Kmited  extent  but  very  oon- 
Bideralde  interest  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  New  Guinea,  near 
Port  Moresby,  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Chambers,  and  in  Australia  much 
new  country  has  been  opened  up  by  the  various  parties  who  have  been 
occupied  in  surveying  the  route  tor  a  proposed  trans-continental  railway, 
to  connect  Brisbane  with  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  opposite 
Allen  Island.  The  reports  of  Mr.  J,  Roldnson,  who  accompanied  General 
Feilding  on  one  of  these  surveys,  of  Mr.  B.  Watson  and  Mr.  W.  E* 
Amiit,  6i)eak  of  the  great  extent  of  well-grassed  and  fertile  countiy 
explored  in  the  region  watered  by  the  many  small  tributaries  of  the 
Cioncurry,  the  Leichhardt,  and  other  rivers. 

Admiralty  surveys  for  the  year  1881  have  made,  as  heretofore,  steady 
progress*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hydrogmpher,  Sir  Frederick  Evans,  for 
a  brief  account  of  ranch  of  the  work  accompli  shed,  the  full  dctiiils  of 
which,  with  the  names  of  the  leading  officers  engaged,  are  embodied  in  a 
return  now  annually  presented  to  Parliament,  which  will,  I  hope,  sub- 
sequently appear  in  our  *  Proceedings.* 

Surveys  are  being  conducted  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  China,  and 
Japan  ;  in  Australia,  the  Fiji  Islan^^s,  West  Indies,  and  Newfoundland, 
giving  employment,  in  1881,  to  7ii  officers  and  555  men,  distributed 
among  five  sloops  of  war  and  six  smaller  vessels. 
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Among  the  useful  general  surveys  in  Ohioa,  are  tlio  complotion  of 
Hainan  Strait  and  the  charting  of  the  seaboard  of  Hainan  Mand  in  con- 
tinuation of  an  early  examination  niado  on  its  south ern  coast  by  the 
well-known  Daniel  Ross,  of  the  Indian  Marine^  in  1802.  The  delineation 
of  IMacclesficld  Bank,  a  submerged  atoll  reef  some  75  milea  in  length  by 
37  in  breadth,  at  the  entrance  of  the  China  Sea,  In  Borneo,  the  channel 
used  by  the  trading  steamers  when  running  along  the  coast  between 
JliiUawalle  Island  (near  the  north  extreme  of  Borneo)  and  Sandakan 
Harbour*  In  Japan,  by  a  further  examination  of  Twugar  Strait  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  the  western  coast  of  Yezo  as  far  north  aa  Cape  Ota. 
In  Australia,  an  exhaustive  examination  has  been  mode  of  that  part 
of  Torres  Strait,  now  adopted  by  ateam  traffic,  between  Cape  York  on 
tlie  east  and  Boob}'  Island  on  the  west,  embracing  Princo  of  Wales 
i!hannel.  On  the  shores  of  Weatern  Australia,  Beagle  Bay,  Port  Walcott 
and  its  approaches  have  been  charted,  and  a  further  diligent  seax'ch  made 
for  the  Beaver  rock,  reported  66  milea  seaward  from  Fromantle,  but 
without  finding  the  danger.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  boundaries  and 
general  features  of  the  extensive  area  of  shoal  ground,  known  as  the 
8aya  de  Malha  bank,  have  been  traced  out,  in  continuation  of  the  work 
originally  commenced  by  the  ImEan  Marine  Surveyor,  Moresby,  in 
]  837-8.  In  the  lied  Sea,  the  Uaniah  Islands  group  have  been  surveyed, 
and  aome  progress  made  in  the  examination  of  the  shoals  of  Mocha. 
In  South  Africa,  at  Delagoa  Bay,  useful  adtlitions  have  been  made  by 
the  definition  of  the  edgea  of  the  Shefeen  and  Lech  reefs,  and  generally 
between  the  Shefeen  Ijcacon  and  Elephant  Island.  In  'West  Africa,  the 
bars  and  mouths  of  the  oil  rivers,  Nun  entrance  of  the  Niger,  New 
Calabar,  O polio,  and  Bonny  have  been  re-surveyed  in  detail. 

The  steady  perseverance  and  zeal  of  the  largo  surveying  staff  em- 
plo3^ed  by  the  Admiralt}',  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  intelligence 
displayed  in  effectively  carrjung  out  their  arduous  duties,  merit  the 
thanks  of  geographers,  not  loss  than  of  the  navigators  of  all  nations  who 
profit  by  tlicir  labonra. 

The  annual  addresses  of  the  President  have  necessarily  lost  much  of 
their  former  importance.  The  monthly  publication  of  tbe  *  Proceedings  * 
dniing  the  last  three  years,  containing  a  chronicle  of  all  the  principal 
geographical  events  of  the  year,  robs  the  President's  statement  of  much 
of  its  freshness  and  interest.  Shalcspero's  simile,  **  As  tedious  as  a 
twice-told  tale,'*  haunts  him  during  the  labour  of  composition,  warus 
him  off  mucH  laterestiiig  ground,  and  bids  hi  in,  if  ho  cannot  be  new,  at 
least  be  brief*  The  dryness  and  brevity  of  the  annual  address  must  not 
however,  for  a  single  moment,  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  living 
interest  in  geographical  exploration  and  research.  If  travellers  during 
the  last  year  have  not  had  the  *'  pride  iior  ample  pinion  "  of  some  of 
their  illustrious  predecessors,  yet  in  ardour,  in  intelligence,  in  know- 
ledge, they  do  not  fall  short  of  them,  while  in  numbers  they  far  exceed 
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them.  And  it  neoesearily  follows  that  while  the  field  of  discovery 
is  continually  narrowed  the  growing  number  of  explorers  have  to 
contend  against  ever-increasing  bands  of  competitors,  as  enthusiastici 
fearless,  and  competent  as  themselves.  Bnt  if  this  fact  somewhat 
diminishes  the  interest  attaching  to  each  individual  traveller  it  adds 
very  sensibly  to  the  completeness  and  value  of  their  combined  researches. 
The  smaller  area  is  more  deliberately  and  thoroiighly  explored;  its 
mountains,  rivers,  deserts,  climate,  and  inhabitants  are  more  minutely 
examined  and  described,  and  eveiy  year  our  maps  and  charts  give 
evidence  of  increasing  care  in  the  record  of  observations,  as  old  fallacies 
are  exploded,  old  errors  rectified,  and  additions  made  to  the  sum  of 
accurate,  trustworthy  knowledge.  To  this  work  many  nations  contri- 
bute by  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  their  worthiest  sons.  The 
countries  which  in  recent  years  almost  monopolised  the  glories  of 
geogniphical  research  are  now  threatened  with  the  honourable  rivalry 
of  new  aspirants  from  many  lands,  and  their  joint  labours  promise  ere 
very  long  to  leave  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun/*  To  this  Society  all 
are  alike  welcome,  and  even  if  national  prejudice  should  lurk  unsus- 
pected among  its  members,  they  feel  that  they  cannot  more  effectually 
stimulate  their  countrymen  to  new  and  greater  exertions  than  by 
frankly  and  cordiall}"  acknowledging  the  merits  of  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. Long  may  there  be  Kohlfe,  Serpa  Pintos,  and  Nachtigals  to 
dispute  the  highest  honours  we  can  confer  with  the  Gills,  Leigh 
Smiths,  and  Kirks  of  our  native  landl 
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Our  losses  by  deatli  duriag  the  year  rt^ach  the  large  total  of  TO  Fellows. 
Biographical  notices  of  mauy  amongst  them  wlio  were  clistinguislicd  as  travellers,  or 
for  their  Bervicea  to  geography,  have  already  appeared  in  the  puges  of  our  monthly 
*  Proceedings,'  aod  it  will  suffice  here  to  record  their  names : — Major  S.  AJunEM&oVp 
B.E-,  c.M.G. ;  Mr.  Dkcimus  BuaToy,  F.a.s. ;  Captain  Hass  Busk;  Vicomte  A, 
PuFBAT;  Mr.  Charles  Darwik»  MJk.,  r.R.8. ;  M^ijor-General  Sir  Yiucknt  Eyre, 
B. A^  K.c.».i.,  cji. ;  Tlie  Rev.  Kicii ard  GBicawEU>,  r.R,8. ;  Colonel  T.  G.  Glover,  b,k.  ; 
the  He V,  Fbed tittle K  Whitmore  Holland,  m.a.  ;  Major-Generul  Bir  ItuoEttT  Micuakl 
Lafkan%  ii*E»,  KX»M,o* ;  and  Mr.  William  Mak,  Beaidea  the  above,  our  loEses 
incluiie  the  following,  naany  of  whoni,  though  not  known  as  geograplicr>.  were  di*- 
tln^iished  iu  «*ther  walks  of  life;  tlio  names  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  i-^ 

Mr  J.  F.  Atkins,  F.B.A.;  Professor  ANTOKiut*  Amkuney,  f.r.a.8.  ;  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Airlik,  k.t*,  wh«i  died  iit  Denver  city,  Colorado,  whilst  on  a  viMt 
10  Ainericii,  on  the  25th  of  September  hwt ;  Mr.  Wiluam  Atkinsok,  r,L.j*.,  ^c, 
Jilr.  F.  J.  ANOtKii,  the  founder,  proprietor,  «nd  Enlitor  of  the  London  ami  China 
Tdf^tjraph^  who  died  on  board  the  njail-steaiutT  Clyda  near  Aden  on  his  way  homo 
from  C^hina,  on  the  20th  of  DecrmLer  hist;  Mr.  A.  If.  BAnroRii;  Mr.  Uobatio 
Biavo:  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  T.  BuTLKii ;  Mr.  Joun  BinnuLPH  j  Mr*  John  GiLcfiBi&T 
Clauk  ;  Mr.  W,  H.  Clark  ;  Mr.  Haikes  Cubuik,  fornu^rly  m.p.  for  Northampton  j 
Mr.  E.  Clowes;  Mr.  R.  C,  Downer;  Mr.  B.  K.  Dick  (Bengal  Civil  Service);  Mr. 
M,  1'.  Edge  WORTH  (Bengal  Civil  Service);  Mr.  H.  W*  Frekmak;  Mr.  G-  E.  FoBBEa; 
Mr.  IttANK  Fitz-Ja>ies,  ce,  ;  Mr.  J.  Fohbks-JIitcuell;  Mr,  KtcHAnn  T,  Gobji; 
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Mr.  Samuel  Gurnet,  President  for  18  years  of  Ihe  Anti-Slavery  Society;  Hr. 
William  H,  Hodgs<5n;  Mn  John  Hmix;  Mr.  P.  L.  IIenderson;  Mr,  J.  W, 
HuGHEa ;  Mr.  James  Tedbdtt  Hall  ;  Hr,  Chables  Hockin,  m.a.  ;  Mr.  Moottney 
Jkpubon  ;  Mr,  Andrew  Jaroikk  ;  Mr.  John  Lindesay  Keir  ;  Mr.  H.  Hamilton 
Lindsay,  m.p.  for  Sandwich  in  the  years  from  1841  to  1847;  Captain  C  H. 
Llotd;  Mr.  Carleton  L'Ebtrange;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  LtTBH,  the 
eminent  Judge;  Mr.  Joseph  Isaac  Cohen  dk  Lissa;  Mr.  Georoe  Lkemak; 
Mr.  Alan  L,  M*Gavin;  Mr.  Elliott  Mabten  {Vice-CJonsul,  Sarawak);  Mr. 
A,  H.  Mounsey,  British  Miniater  to  t}io  Unite^l  Suites  of  Colomhiii,  who  died  at 
Bogote  on  the  lOtli  of  April  last.  He  was  the  author  of  two  worka  which  entitle 
]iim  to  honourahle  distinction  as  an  intelligent  and  observant  traveller,  viz. 
A  *  Journey  through  the  Caucasiis/  published  in  1872,  and  *  The  Satauma  Rebel- 
lion,* pnblished  in  1B79.  Mr,  John  William  Pbout,  m.a.;  Mr*  Wiluam  PackE; 
The  Rev*  John  V.  Povah,  m.a.;  Mr.  R.  H.  C.  Pallett;  Sir  Tiios,  EHaKnni 
Perry,  Ihe  eminent  Indian  Judge  and  Memlxr  of  the  Cooucil  of  India,  and  for  10 
years  President  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Education  ;  Mr.  David  GEEia  Ruthebfori\ 
the  naturalist  traveller,  who  had  explored  various  tracts  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  diDtl  on  Cameroona  river ;  Colonel  Sir  W,  A.  Rose,  f.r.sx.,  the  well-known 
Alderman  and  Senior  Magistrate  for  the  City  of  London ;  Mr*  William  N.  Kudge  ; 
Mr.  M.  B.  Rennie,o*e.  ;  Dr.  F.  Symonds;  Captain  Martin  Stratfori>;  Mr.  O.W. 
Stow;  Mr,  George  Seaton;  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart;  Mr.  Edmund  Tbihkeb; 
Mr.  Henry  W,  Wilixiughry  ;  CtJonel  John  William  WiLLouGHBY-OraoBKB 
(Madras  Army),  c.b.,  who  had  served  throu:;hout  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  waij 
appointed  Political  Reaident  at  Gwalior  in  1880;  he  diod  at  Dehra  Do<>n  on  the 
8th  of  Octolier  last ;  Mr.  James  Watson  ;  the  Rev.  John  Dundas  Watherstoh  ; 
Captain  J,  B.  Walker^ 

Indian  Surveys  f&r  ihe  year  1880-81. 

The  year  1880-81  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  priiici[ml  triangulation  of  all 
India  by  the  bringing  to  a  close  of  the  last  remainiog  gap  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  Eastern  Sind  Meridional  series.  The  triacguktion  known  as  the  Eastern 
Frontier  Series  belongs  to  a  region  outside  the  limits  of  India  pro^ier^  and  will 
probably  be  brought  to  a  close  on  a  base-line  of  rerifi cation  in  Mergul  during  the 
current  year*  Tlie  general  outturn  of  trinTigulation  in  1880-81  was  a  chain  of 
principal  triangles  50  mile^  in  length,  and  a  secondary  chain  154  miles  long,  in  Sind; 
while  in  Tenasserim  observations  were  taken  over  a  space  of  about  50  miles,  but  .the 
triangles  will  not  be  completed  till  next  year.  The  site  for  a  base-line  was  found 
with  difficulty  in  a  hilly  region,  so  thickly  covered  with  forest  growth  as  Tenasserim, 
but  eventually  a  suitable  one  was  hit  ujxjn  in  some  flat  alluvial  land  fn  the  Mergiii 
township,  about  three  miles  long  and  beyond  the  range  1x3 th  of  the  hills  and  of  the 
creeks  which  run  inland  from  the  sea.  In  Si  am  the  triangulation  baa  been  extended 
collaterally,  «nd  covers  altogether  an  area  of  about  8O0O  square  miles,  including 
hill  peaks  on  both  sides  of  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  city  of  Bangkok  baa  been 
also  mapped  as  well  as  the  chief  rivers  and  canals  within  the  limits  of  the  triangula- 
tion,  and  a  route  survey  was  carried  by  Mr.  McCarthy  while  accompanying  a 
Siamese  telegraphic  expedition,  from  Phra  Pratom,  the  largest  pagoda  in  Sioin,  up  to 
Natyadouug,  a  |>a6a  on  the  British  frontier.  From  January  to  October  survey 
operations  in  this  region  are  much  hindered  by  a  persistent  atmospheric  haze,  but 
during  the  cold  months  it  disappears,  and  dud  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this 
phenomenon  in  future  seasons.  The  principal  triangulation  has  since  entered  the 
ocmplicated  system  of  islands  forming  the  main  part  of  the  Mergui  Arcliipelaga^ 
where  navigation  is  sometimes  tediouB  and  requires  care  and  watchfulness.    The 
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principal  inbabitaDifi  are  the  Selunfr,  a  siiiftll  tribe  of  strange,  timid,  wiM  Yjeiaga^ 
without  fixed  abode.  Out  in  the  Archipelago  fleets  of  their  boats  may  often  he  seen, 
bat  they  fiy  at  the  sight  of  strangers.  They  live  almost  entirely  in  their  boat*, 
though  they  make  rude  shelters  ashore,  in  trees  and  on  polee,  during  the  rainy  part 
of  the  year. 

The  Gwalior  and  Central  India  Survey,  tinder  Major  C*  Btrahan,  was  occupied  on 
an  intricate  tract  of  jungly  country  in  Mew&r  and  adjoining  states.  The  Bhil  tribes, 
who  are  a  wild  and  uncivilised  set,  proved  tolerably  amenable  on  the  whole,  though 
en  one  oooaslon  they  threateningly  surrounded  a  detachment  of  the  surveyors  and 
brandished  their  weapons  in  their  faces.  High  cultivation  is  not  practised,  hut  the 
Bhib  are  decidedly  skilful  in  laying  out  small  irrij^ation  channels,  and  the  wheat 
they  raise  is  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality.  The  Khandeah  and  Bombay  Native 
States  Survey  party  was  engaged  south  of  the  river  Tapti,  while  the  Bhopal  and 
Malwa  Survey  continued  their  operations  in  Tartabgarh  and  ManJiaaur,  The  latter 
party  has  surveyed  an  area  of  rtbout  24,300  square  miles  since  iU  first  start  in  1870, 
and  an  area  of  4240  square  miles  remains  to  be  surveyed.  In  Sylhet  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  from  a  variety  of  causes  ;  the  country  plane-tabled  consists  of  hills, 
forest,  and  swamp,  with  little  open  ground  or  clearing;  the  rivers,  lakes, and  streams 
are  swollen  abnormally  during  the  rains  as,  for  example,  the  Hakaluki  Howhar, 
which  though  passable  on  foot  in  winter,  assumes  during  the  rainy  season  the 
dimeDsions  of  a  lake  about  twenty  miles  by  nine,  where  lives  are  yearly  lost,  and 
which  is  described  by  local  native  officials  as  "  that  dangerous  stormy  sea.*  A  third 
cause  of  obstruction  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  coolie*  and  supplies.  On 
several  occasions  some  |>ersons  of  influence  would  induce  the  rioe-sellera  in  the 
bazaars  to  refusa  to  sell  to  the  surveyors'  men  at  any  price,  and  even  incite  them  to 
riot  and  violence.  Fortunately  the  principal  offender  in  this  way,  who  was  a  large 
land-owner  in  those  partSi  took  occasion  to  pay  off  a  spite  agabist  a  neighbour  by 
breaking  into  his  house  and  half  murdering  him  and  his  family,  when  the  civil 
power  took  him  into  safe  keeping,  and  the  surveyors.  Major  W.  F.  Badgley  and  hia 
party,  had  comparative  peace.  The  Bajputaua  jwrty  was  occupied  partly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Jodhpur  State,  a  very  desert-like  region  of  Hajputana,  and 
})artly  m  surveying,  on  a  large  scale,  various  tracts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Simla. 

The  Mysore  Survey  was  commenced  in  1875,  but  the  famine  seriously  interrupted 
its  progress.  During  the  year  under  review  both  the  triangulation  and  detail  survey 
were  carried  on  in  rugged,  jungly,  and  difiScult  country.  Professional  assistance  was 
alfto  rendered  by  the  jiarty  to  the  Commissioners  who  were  engngetl  in  determining 
the  boundary  between  Mysore  and  Kaniira.  Major  Strahan  believes  the  commonly 
received  area  (27,000  square  miles)  of  Mysore  to  be  considembiy  below  the  mark, 
and  estimates  the  real  area  to  be  30,500  square  miles ;  of  this  about  17,800  still 
remain  for  survey.  The  southern  edge  of  the  country  triangulated  is  skirted  by  the 
Bababudeu  hills  and  their  flanks  are  a  dense  mass  of  impenetrable  jungle,  chiefly 
bamboo,  inhabited  by  wild  elephants  and  bison.  Most  of  the  country  phine-tabied, 
too,  presented  equal  difficulties.  The  forests  are  almost  unexplored,  and  stretch  in 
an  unbroken  Ime  along  the  Ghats  for  scores  of  miles,  Katlvea  are  loth  to  enter, 
partly  from  superstition,  partly  from  dread  of  fever  and  wild  beasts.  Supplies  are 
bard  to  procure,  habitations  few  and  far  between,  and  communication  difficult  across 
wild  and  rugged  mountains,  risiug  in  some  pluces  over  GOOO  feet  above  the  aea,  llio 
few  open  spots  met  with  are  genenilly  patches  of  wet  cultivatton,  deep  down  in  the 
Talleys,  from  which  no  points  can  be  seen,  and  along  which  it  becomes  necessary 
to  drag  a  chain  with  the  chainmeu  often  half-way  up  to  their  thighs  in  mud.  A 
few  excellent  roods,  however,  traverse  the  Ghats,  and  as  long  as  one's  camp  remains 
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on  these  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  travelling  jn  this  region,  with  a  acenerj 
which  h  prohahly  not  ti;^  be  equalled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

A  u&efnl  piece  of  work  was  executed  by  JIaj<jr  Holdich  and  Messrs.  C  land  ins  and 
M*Ncdr  towards  making  a  standard  topographical  survey  of  the  Kohat  district  and 
towards  completing  the  gaps  between  the  frontier  lino  and  the  Kurram  valley 
surveys.  The  Guzerat  Btirvey  was  carried  on  under  Colonel  Leach  and  Captain 
Hobday  dnriog  the  absence  of  Colonel  Haig  at  Venice,  where  ho  was  acting  as  one 
of  the  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Geographical  Exhibi* 
tion.  Surveys  on  three  different  scales  were  here  carrie^l  on,  the  largest  scale  being 
reserved  for  the  Danga  Forest,  a  malaria-breeding  tract,  where  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
adventure befell  the  party,  owng  to  operations  having  been  started  in  the  wrong 
season^  when  the  grass  was  dense  and  high  and  the  country  unhealthy. 

In  Cutch  the  operations  covered  fistly  a  portion  of  the  **  Great  Rurm  ^  and  the 
wide-spreading  grass-laod  known  as^Bani,"  together  with  the  low,  well^woodod 
ground  lying  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  t<nvn  of  Lakhpat ;  secondly,  a  hiliy 
country  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  thickly  wtx>ded ;  and  lastly  the  open,  well- 
cultivated  ground  near  the  seabjard.  The  Runn  is  described  as  a  tract  of  country 
without  parallel  in  the  whole  world.  During  the  dry  seation  it  is  a  sandy  desert 
without  a  scrap  of  vegetation,  with^here  and  there  dangerous  bogs  and  extensive 
tracts  of  salt,  and  during  the  south-west  monsoon  an  immeuse  shallow  ioland  aea. 
During  the  hot  weather  the  hot  wind*  blaze  across  the  Runn  like  the  blast  of  a 
furnace  while  clouds  of  dust  render  advance  well-nigh  impossible ;  the  whole  length 
of  the  road  is  marked  out  by  the  boned  of  cattle  and  camels  which  have  died  from 
exhaustion  and  thirst,  or  else  from  heavy  rain-storms,  as  for  instance  in  April  1881, 
when  the  tail  end  of  a  cyclone  passed  over  the  Runn  and  caused  the  death  of  over  a 
thousand  cattle,  A  curious  feature  of  the  Runn  is  the  salt,  which  is  in  tlie  form  of 
pui-e  white  crystflls,  very  hard  and  pungent  in  flavour,  and  covers  many  miles  of 
country  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in  depth.  The  mirage  is  seen  to  great  advantage 
on  the  Runn,  where  it  magnifies  objects  amazingly,  so  that  a  water- vessel  at  the 
distance  of  a  nnle  looks  like  a  tree^  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  wild  ass 
assumes  the  proportions  of  an  elephant. 

In  the  Thana  and  Col  aba  coUectorates  operations  were  impeded  by  high  and 
difBcult  hills  clothed  with  tbrest  or  by  marshy  tracts  intersected  by  creeks  running 
in  from  the  sea,  while  the  party  suflfered  a  good  deal  in  health.  A  good  outturn  of 
work  was  rendered  in  the  Sholapur,  KaUulgi,  and  Satara  coUectorates,  and  an 
adjacent  pjrtion  of  the  mEam*a  dominions,  of  which  no  records  were  forthcoming 
with  the  old  Hyderabad  Survey, 

Beyond  the  Sind  frontier  surveys  were  made  in  Beluchiatan,  Sewestan,  and  the 
Marrt  Hills,  During  the  hot  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is  difficult  to 
survey  accurately  or  rapidly  on  account  of  the  thick  muddy  state  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  time.  An  area  of  3600  square  miles  was,  however, 
completed,  in  more  or  less  detail,  on  the  i-inch  scale,  between  Quetta  and  Khelat, 
while  in  the  north-east  of  Quetta,  inhabited  by  the  Dumar  Pathans,  which  Major 
Beavan  visited  under  the  protection  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  in  Sewestin,  a 
further  area  of  2800  square  miles  was  reconnoitred  and  mapped  on  the  i-inch  scale* 
The  name  Sewestan  formerly  included  a  large  tract  of  country,  much  of  which  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  Harris,  and  of  the  Katch  Gundava  Plain,  even  as  for  as 
Jacobabad  and  Shikarpur.  Tho  Fathan  have,  however,  been  forced  back  by  the 
enoroachment  of  the  Biiuch  tribes*  till  now  Sibi,  the  capital  of  the  old  province,  and 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  actually  isolated  from  the  remaining  portions  of  its 
ibrmer  territory.  At  the  present  time  Sewestan  may  be  defined  in  a  geographical 
sense  to  include  all  the  district  drained  by  the  Nari  river  and  its  affluents.    The 
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tract  is  esseotially  ooe  of  rugged,  broken  ranges  <»f  hills,  varying  in  height  tip  to 
10,000  feet ;  nandstone" mostly  near  the  plains,  chftnging  into  limestone  formations 
farther  biick,  and  running  in  a  Kcneral  east  and  west  direction.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  country  is  the  Zarghim  mountain,  the  highest 
in  Southern  Afghanistan,  the  culminating  point  being  11,730  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  comjJosed  entirely  of  conglomerate  rock,  formed  of  rounded  water-worn  p«bbles 
firmly  cemented  tostethen  The  upp^r  portions  of  the  hill  slope  gently  inward,  but 
Are  cracked  and  divided  by  the  most  frightful  chaams  and  precipices  that  it  is 
poasible  to  conceive.  Major  Beavan  adds  that  no  description  could  give  an  idea  of 
tbe  phice,  but  it  would  not  be  ioaptly  represented  by  some  of  Gustave  Dord*8  ill  us* 
t rations  to  the  '  Inferno.' 

A  mauzawar  or  village  survey  party  was  occnpie<i  in  the  Dera  Ifmail  Khan  and 
Bannu  districts,  and  cadastral  survey  parties  in  Mirzapur,  Jaunpur,  Ghajcipur,  and 
Ballia,  in  the  North- West  Provioces,  and  in  the  Hanthawaddy,  Baascin,  and 
Tharrawaddy  districts  in  British  Burma*  The  work  of  the  Burraan  surveyors 
proved  to  be  aagood  aa  that  of  the  Hindustanis,  and  Major  Sftndeman  says  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  former  make  excellent  surveyors.  Some  interest) rrg 
particnlani  are  given  regarding  the  Karens,  who  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  Tharrawaddy 
district.  Mr.  Talbot  says  they  generally  inhabit  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest 
which  they  have  reclaimed  by  their  own  personal  exertions,  and  that  they  are  as 
industrious  and  fiir  mure  trustworthy  than  the  Burmans,  The  majority  of  the 
Karens  met  with  were  of  the  Christian  religion — the  Anabaptist  x>ersuaaion — and 
the  pure  simple  faith  has  etlncated  their  character  far  above  the  average  Burman. 
Mr.  Talbot  adds  that  the  larger  villages  boast  of  a  church  of  their  own,  which  on 
week-days  is  utilised  as  a  school-room ;  the  members  of  the  congregation,  youni^ 
and  old,  assemble  for  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  every  night  for  oven-song. 
The  service  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  elders^  and  conaists  of  prayers  translated  into 
their  mother  tongue,  and  hymns.  Secular  education  is  likewise  cared  for  j  in  fact,  in 
Mr.  Talbot's  opinion,  the  Karens  are  far  more  advanced  than  similar  village  com- 
mmiities  in  Upper  India,  Many  English  tunes  are  picked  up,  aod  passing  through 
A  vUlago  of  an  evening,  the  Karen  women  may  not  un frequently  bo  heard  singing 
such  familiar  tunes  as  *  Auld  Lang  Syne  *  and  the  like. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  Northern  Afghanistan  in  Septeralier 
1880  necessitated  the  return  to  India  of  the  survey  officers  employed  in  that  portion 
of  Afjihanifltan*  Thus  no  fresh  information  has  been  obtained  in  the  region  arounrl 
Kabul.  But  in  March  1881  an  opportunity  was  ofrerc<l  of  increasing  ourgeographicid 
knowledge  of  portions  of  Waziristan  situated  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Afghanistan 
and  clofle  to  the  British  districts  of  Bannn  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  for  two  expedi- 
tionary columns  were  sent  into  that  country  for  purposes  of  retribution  and 
represmon  necessitated  by  recent  acts  of  hostility,  and  survey  officers  were  attached 
to  both  columns.  One  column,  under  General  Gordon,  c.b,,  advanced  from  Bannu 
up  the  Khaiflar  Valley  towards  the  Razmak  plateau,  along  the  northern  confines  of 
the  Mabsnd  Waziris,  returning  through  the  Shikto  Valley  to  the  plains  of  Bannu. 
Tlie  other  column,  under  Brigadier-General  Kennedy,  c,b.,  a<lvanced  from  Tank  into 
the  southern  and  western  Wassiri  valleyir,  and  then  proceeded  vift  Kanigurara  to  the 
Bazmak  plateau,  and  returned  via  Palosin  to  Tank.  Major  T.  H,  Holdich,  r.k.,  and 
Lieutenant  the  Hon*  M,  G,  Talbot  accompinieti  the  first  column,  and  Captain  G.  \V. 
Martin  Uie  second,  llirough  the  unitod  exertions  of  these  ofiicers— aided  by  a 
oalive  surveyor.  Imam  Bux,  who  waa  taken  under  tribal  protection  to  tracts 
inaccessible  to  Eurofieans — an  aix?a  of  about  1200  square  miles  In  and  around 
Waziristan  was  surveyed  in  more  or  leas  detail,  filling  up  blanks  in  i>arts  of  the 
coontry  which  had  not  been  visited  since  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain^s  expedition  of 
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1860,  and  reacbiDg  beyond  to  regions  never  yet  vkited  by  Europeans.  Several 
iDOtiBtams  on  the  western  frontier  were  fl^ceoded,  including  the  celebrated  peaks  of 
rirgbal  and  Shntdar,  11,000  feet  bigh,  which  command  an  extensive  view  of[  the 
region  lyiag  to  the  east,  almost  up  to  the  Quetta  to  Gliazni  road.  ITiougb  the 
movements  of  the  surveyors  were  hurried  so  as  to  keep  up  with  the  military  forces, 
the  atmospheric  conditions  were  favourable,  enahling  pointa  to  be  fixed  by  triangula- 
tion  up  to  a  distance  of  200  miles.  A  great  deal  of  information  has  been  obtained 
which,  when  combined  with  a  receot  rough  reconnaissance  of  the  Zhob  valley  and 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Gomul  valley  towards  the  Ab-i-Istada  valley  by  a  native 
explorer,  will  go  far  towards  filling  in  the  blanks  in  the  mapa  of  that  region.  The 
British  forces  were  not  withdrawn  from  Southern  Afghanistan  until  April  IdSL 
Meanwhile  Colonel  E.  P.  Leach  aud  Lieutenants  Talbot  and  Longe  completed  some 
tnangulation  arouud  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  Kandahar,  and  extended  towards 
the  Hazara  country  the  survey  of  the  Kakrez  valley  previously  made  by  Captain 
Hobday,  and  also  added  to  the  survey  of  the  Argandab  valky,  A  survey  of 
Kandahar  and  the  surrounding  country  was  also  made  by  a  native  surveyor  on  the 
scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  British  troops, 
from  the  invasion  thereof  in  1878  up  to  its  evacuation  kst  year,  an  area  of  39,500 
square  miles  has  been  surveyed  in  more  or  less  detail  in  various  parts,  and  a  further 
area  of  about  7000  square  miles  has  been  explored  by  native  agency.  An  important 
result  of  ihese  surveys  is  to  show  that  the  position  of  Kabul,  Gliazni,  and  Kandahar, 
as  indicatetl  on  the  maj^s  completed  after  the  first  Afghan  war,  are  correct  in  latitudet 
but  erroneous  in  longitude  by  10  to  14  miles,  and  that  they  all  require  to  be  shifted 
to  the  east,  bringing  them  so  much  nearer  to  the  British  frontier.  Also  a  large 
number  of  heights  whicli  are  entered  on  those  ma|>s  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  They  ap^xiar  to  have  been  mainly  derived  from  barometric  observations 
taken  by  the  well-known  Asiatic  traveller.  Dr.  William  Gnfiiths,  whose  skill  and 
accuracy  as  an  observer  were  eminent  and  unquestionabte,  but  who,  unhappily,  did 
not  live  to  reduce  his  own  observations,  and  did  not  take  account,  in  his  method  of 
reduction,  of  the  hourly,  daily,  and  monthly  variations  of  barometric  pressure,  the 
neglect  of  which  is  liable  to  alTecL  the  results  very  materially.  The  general  result  is, 
therefore,  to  lower  previouii  estimates  of  the  height  of  Afghanistan  about  Kabul, 
including  some  j>eaka  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  by  about  500  fe^t. 

Although  at  the  outset  of  the  Afghan  survey  operations  a  well-connected  series 
of  triangles  between  India  and  Kabul  was  hardly  thought  of,  either  along  the  line  of 
the  Khyber  or  tlie  Kurram,  yet  results  show  that  it  is  only  by  the  want  of  observa- 
tions at  a  very  few  points  that  the  final  triangulatiun  fails  to  realise  this,  A  valu- 
able point  of  connection  between  the  two  series  has  been  the  Sikaram  peak  of  the 
Sufed  Koh  muge,  which  is  common  to  both,  and  which  is  also  one  of  the  mo«t 
strongly  fixed  of  all  the  Greiil  Trigonometrical  trans-frontier  peaks  in  thiis  neighbour- 
hood. The  connection  of  the  two  series  was  effected  by  Colonel  Woo<lthorpe,  who 
succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  peaks  overlooking  the  Kabul  plain,  which  had  been 
fixed  but  not  visited  by  Major  Strahan. 

The  exploration  referred  to  above  by  the  native  surveyor  of  the  country  between 
the  Suliman  range  and  lake  Ab-i-lstada  covers  an  area  of  about  7140  square  miles* 
The  account  includes  some  noteworthy  particulars  of  the  tribes  iubabiting  that 
(hitherto)  blank  region  on  our  majjs  lying  between  the  country  of  the  Waziris  tmd 
Pisbin.  The  Sherannis  are  a  powerful  tribe  occupying  a  hilly  tract  of  country  south 
of  Waziristan  and  west  of  the  welUknown  i>tak  Takht-i-Suliman.  Their  principal 
villages  are  Drajan,  Pasta,  aud  Karam,  aod  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  live  in 
small  square  forts  with  towers  at  the  angles,   Hindu  tradej-sarc  found  in  the  villages, 
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also  blacksmitha,  carpenters,  durry  makers,  weavers,  and  bnrber.s.  The  TakhM- 
SulimaiL  proper  ia  a  nicho  in  a  rock  about  10  feet  below  tbe  Hummit,  looking  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  out  by  hand,  and  in  front  a  small  ledge,  below  whioh  the  mounlatu 
falls  precipitously.  The  legend  ia  that  King  Solomon  used  to  cause  him  eel  f  to  be 
transported  by  genii  to  this  place  and  Bit  there  to  enjoy  the  cocpI  air.  There  is  a 
thrine  on  the  siimmttj  and  many  pilgrims  visit  the  placc^  which  is  approached  by  a 
steep  and  difficnlt  path. 

Colonel  H.  C.  B.  Tanner's  description  of  the  operaiiona  about  Qilgit  ahowa  that 
all  the  passes  leading  acroAs  the  waterahed  between  Gilgit  and  the  Indus  have  beer 
mapped^  and  the  two  most  important  ones  which  have  been  used  of  late  years  by 
Kashmir  troops  have  been  visited.  A  good  deal  of  topography  has  been  accom- 
plished in  other  parts  of  this  section  of  the  Indus  basin,  arjd  Colonel  Tanner  aniici* 
pates  th&i  the  subsequent  work  of  the  current  year  will  have  fumbhed  us  with  a 
reliable  record  of  ev^ery  pass  marching  with  the  boundary  of  British  and  Kashmir 
territory  on  the  one  side,  and  the  country  of  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Indus  on 
the  other,  for  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  from  Gilgit,  in  tbe  extreme  nortb-westf  to 
Amb,  in  the  Hazara  district  of  the  Punjab. 

The  work  at  the  headquarters  offices  In  Calcutta^  where  tbe  various  laborious 
operations  of  drawing,  compiling,  and  examining  go  on,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
reproduction  through  lithography,  copi>er-plate  CDgiaving,  and  the  different  photo- 
graphic processes,  displays  the  same  unremitting  activity  thntever  characterises  this 
important  brancb  of  the  Survey  Department,  The  Mathtmatical  Instrument 
BeperkmeDt,  which  is  charged  with  the  important  function  of  supplying  the  wants 
ol  the  Marine  and  Land  Survey,  the  Public  Works,  Military,  aud  other  Government 
Departments,  show  a  good  record  of  work  done,  and  the  Great  Trigonometrical 
Sorvey  OUce  has  been  likewise  indefatigable  in  its  varied  duties,  which  include  the 
preparation  of  a  fifth  edition  of  Walker's  Turkistan,  by  far  the  best  map  of  Central 
Ajda  attainable  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  two  last  matters  calling  for  notice 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  Survey  are  the  establishment  of  various  fresh  stations 
fi)r  tidal  observation,  by  which  the  number  of  these  points  along  the  Indian  coast 
is  now  nineteen  in  all,  iind  the  kindred  work  of  spirit-levelling  by  which  the  opposite 
localities  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  been  connected  by  lines  of  levels  carried  right 
across  the  peninsula  of  India. 


Merv  and  Us  Surraundinys,     By  Edmond  ODonovan, 
(A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  March  27ib,  18S2.) 

Mb.  O'Donovan  spoke  ae  follows : — 

As  the  Prefiident  has  told  you,  the  subject  of  my  lecture  this  evening 
is  Morv  and.  its  immediate  aurroun dings*  I  have  much  to  say  ahout 
portious  of  the  Caspian  coast  westward  of  Merv,  hut  the  time  allotted  to 
me  will  not  permit  entering  into  details  on  that  part  of  my  travels. 
I  shall  simply  preface  what  I  have  to  say  about  Merv  hy  noticing  the 
circumstances  which  brought  me  there.  I  had  been  detailed  on  an 
exploring  expedition  to  Central  Tibet,  and  while  passing  through  the 
Trans-Caucasus  I  learned  that  an  expedition  was  being  fitted  out  against 
the  Turkomans.  It  was  deemed  advisable  that  I  should  go  w^ith  it, 
I  was  attached  to  tlie  expedition  under  General  LazareflT,  and  aocom- 
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jmnied  it  for  about  200  miles  ;  but  on  his  death  and  tho  advent  to  power 
of  Genciral  Turgukasoff,  objection  was  raised  to  my  presence,  and  1 
fled  at  night  across  the  frontier  and  gained  Persian  territory  at 
Aatrabad.  I  subsequently  went  to  Gumush  Tepe,  on  the  Ginrgan, 
staying  in  the  same  house  that  Yarabery  occupied.  Then  I  orosaod 
over  to  the  Akhal  I'ekke  frontier,  but  I  found  that  the  way  was  blocked 
to  me,  the  Kussian  authorities  wishing  to  prevent  mo,  as  an  Englishman, 
from  witnessing  operations  which  they  desired  to  keep  secret.  I  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  country,  biit  with  a 
very  well-managed  political  opposition.  Still  I  managed  to  get  to  Merv. 
Whcu  I  commenced  my  ride  to  Merv  I  was  on  the  extreme  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Persia  at  Kelat-i-Nadiri.  From  there  I  made  my  start 
across  to  Merv.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
ruse  de  guerre  in  order  to  pass  the  lines,  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Shah  had  given  very  strict  orders  that  I  should  not  Im  allowed  to  join 
the  Turkoman  ranks.  I  pretended  to  visit  the  town  of  Kahka,  giving 
out  that  that  %vas  my  only  object.  I  found  a  Eussian  agent  there  who 
had  sufficient  influence  over  my  escort  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  refuse  to  accompany  me,  I  then  simply  rinle  out  of  the  town, 
pretending  to  be  about  to  return  to  Kelat-i*Nadiri,  whence  I  had  started, 
tnit  when  once  out  of  sight  of  Kahka,  I  turned  due  east,  not  knowing 
what  was  to  happen  to  me,  but  I  was  determined  to  get  to  Merv  or  to 
l>eriflh  in  the  attempt.  Fortune  favoured  mo*  I  reached  Mchna  where 
there  is  an  outlying  colony  of  Tekke  Turkomans  from  Merv,  who  are 
nominally  paying  tribute  to  Persia,  but  who  are  really  independent. 
They  received  me  very  well,  but  they  were  not  quitu  sure  that  I  was 
not  a  llussian.  They  knew  that  Skobeleff  was  close  by,  and  they  were 
not  without  doubts  that  I  was  a  forward  agent*  but  still  they  allowed 
me  to  accompany  them  to  their  permanent  home  at  Merv.  AVith  them 
I  crosaed  the  Tejend  river.  You  have  so  often  heard  of  the  desert  in 
connection  with  this  ground  that  you  are  apt  to  imagine  it  is  one  of 
those  sandy,  stony  wastes,  such  as  you  read  of  in  Central  Africa  and  in 
different  parts  of  Northern  Asia-  It  is  no  such  tiling.  The  oountiy 
is  perfectly  fertile,  it  is  only  desert  through  want  of  water,  and  notwith- 
standing that  want  of  water  occasional  rains  produce  a  herbage  which 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  camel  trains  passing  through 
it.  Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Merv  is  the  only  fertile  spot  of 
earth  in  the  midst  of  this  desert.  It  woiild  be  simply  necessary  to 
construct  a  projver  series  of  dams  on  the  Murghab  and  Tejend  rivers, 
and  adopt  a  scientific  system  of  inigatiou,  and  the  deseii;  would  become 
fertile  again. 

The  distance  from  M^hna  to  Merv  is  about  120  miles,  and  as  our  supply 
of  water  was  carried  in  goat-skins  upon  our  saddles,  we  had  to  make 
haste  and  do  tJie  distance  in  twenty  hours.  Nothing  but  Tuikoman 
horses  could  have  done  that  without  water,  for  I  need  Lot  tell  you,  horses 
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H  not  1)0  made  to  drink  from  leather  bags.     It  is  true  we  oame  upon 

Bry  detip  well  at  Shaitli  (Sbaliidiij,  about  half-way  between  the  Tejend 
and  Mcrv,  but  the  water  there  was  so  mixed  with  nitrate  and  chloride 
of  sodium  that  the  horses,  though  they  were  thirsty,  refused  to  drink 
it.  The  only  way  in  which  we  could  get  at  it  was  by  lowering  a  nose- 
bag into  the  water  and  hauling  it  up  as  quick  as  we  could.  But  half 
the  water  at  least  ran  through  the  cameVhair  texture,  and  the  horses 
would  not  look  at  it. 

Late  at  night  we  camped  in  a  wood.  My  companions  told  me  that 
they  were  afraid  of  robbei's;  I  thought  this  rather  peculiar,  inasmuch  as 
I  was  with  the  most  select  party  of  thieves  it  was  possible  to  find.  It 
reminded  me  of  Gautier*8  experience  in  Spain,  taking  robbers  with  you 
to  avoid  meeting  them  on  the  road-  While  we  slept,  what  is  not  usual 
to  the  desert  took  place — a  tremendous  shower  of  j*ain  commenced 
falling,  and  it  was  nearly  four  in  the  morning  before  we  resumed  our 
march.  After  a  couple  of  hours  we  arrived  at  the  old  caravanserai  of 
Dash  Robat.  It  is  a  very  extensive  establishment  indeed,  but  now 
inhabited  only  by  jackals  and  wolves.  We  remained  there  for  an  hour, 
wringing  our  garments  under  the  groined  arches  of  the  building,  once 
erected  by  the  old  authorities  of  Merv  for  the  service  of  the  caravans 
that  plied  in  those  days  between  Persia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  I  was 
then  within  four  hours*  ride  of  Merv\  and  after  the  time  that  I  had  been 
waiting,  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  however  dangerous  it  was,  I  was  glad 
to  get  on  there.  Wo  continued  our  journey,  and  at  last  began  to  per- 
ceive beehive-like  houses.  I  was  not  quite  sure,  after  all  I  had  hoard  of 
Merv,  whether  I  should  not  see  domes  and  spires  flashing  in  the  amber 
sunset;  but  instead  of  this  I  found  some  wretched  hovels,  sheepskin- 
clothed  people,  and  half-starved  cattle  feeding  in  a  bog.  As  I  had  an 
overcoat  on  and  an  umbrella,  I  was  immediately  seized  upon  as  some- 
thing new  and  suspicious,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  I  was  a 
Russian  spy.     I  was  taken  to  the  capital. 

And  now  let  me  pause  to  dispel  a  delusion  that  has  existed  for  a 
long  time,  namely,  that  Merv  is  a  great  Asiatic  city,  the  possession  of 
which  would  make  the  fortune  of  the  possessor  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  no  such  city  as  Merv.  Merv  is  only  a  **  geographical  expression.*' 
It  meat  IS  a  certain  amount  of  cultivated  territory  where  half  a  million 
Tekke-Turkomans  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence  by  pastoral  pursuits, 
plunder,  and  thievery,  combined  with  the  caravan  service  between 
Bokhara  and  Meshed.  There  is  no  central  point  which  you  can  call 
Merv  now,  if  I  except  the  place  which  has  grown  into  existence  since 
my  arrival,  I  speak  of  Koushid  Khan  Kala,  a  fort  at  a  point  on  the 
river  Murghab  which,  flowing  from  the  Afghan  mountains,  loses  itself 
in  the  desert  before  it  reaches  the  Oxus,  and  where  the  Tekke 
Turkomans  think  they  can  oppose  the  onward  approach  of  the 
Russians* 
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The  Murghab  river  forms  a  loop  to  the  westward,  and  in  the  curve 
of  the  loop  is  an  immense  fortreBs,  constructed  within  the  few  months  I 
was  there,  over  If  miles  in  length  and  ihree-qnarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  entirely  of  earth.  The  ramparts  are  40  feet  in  vertical 
heiglit  and  60  feet  in  base,  deeply  reveted  on  the  exterior  slope.  It  Ib 
intended  tliat  when  the  Kuasians  attack  the  place,  the  entire  population 
shall  retire  within  the  walls  and  there  make  a  desperate  fight  as  they  did 
at  Geok  Tepe  a  short  time  ago.  Between  the  walls  of  this  fortresB  and 
the  river  there  are  a  thousand  Turkoman  huts,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of 
a  central  Merv  at  the  present  time.  Later  on  1  had  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  reputed  Alexandrine  town  and  of  the  Mu&subiian  one.  The  ruins 
lay  25  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  present  central  position.  They  are 
entirely  deserted,  but  they  show  traces  of  a  very  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  old  fort,  the  Fort  of  the  Unbelievers,  as  the  present  Turkomans 
call  it,  was  one  doubtless  which  Alexander  looked  npon  when  he  passed 
through  the^e  parts,  as  the  people  here  say  he  did,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  walls  is  an  extensive  mined  earthwork,  still  called  the  Fort  of 
Iskander,  wliere  his  army  is  supposed  to  have  encamped.  At  present  it  is 
like  an  immense  railway  emhankuient  running  around  a  quadrangular 
space  some  000  yards  on  each  side.  In  the  midst  are  traces  of  houses, 
broken  pottery,  and  shattered  bricks.  On  the  table  you  will  see  one  of 
the  bricks  which  I  brought  from  the  place.  It  is  enamelled  blue,  and 
marks  one  of  the  old  civilisations,  I  should  say  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Here  also  is  a  bronze  lamp.  At  one  period  it  was  damaged, 
and  repaired  with  gold  ;  and  at  another  time,  probably  during  the  reign 
of  Genghis  Klian»  it  was  mended  with  sheet  iron.  This  was  given  to 
me  as  a  curiosity  by  a  Turkoman.  This  old  town  was  destroyed  in 
A,D,  666,  and  the  Arabs,  under  the  lieutenants  of  Omar,  the  fourth  Caliph 
after  Mahommed,  built  a  town  now  known  as  Sultan  Sanjar,  only  a 
thousand  yards  or  so  distant,  for  in  the  idea  of  tho&e  people  it  is  unlucky 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  former  town. 

I  may  perhaps  remind  you  that  the  old  Margiana,  Merv  as  the 
Persians  and  ourselves  call  it  to-day,  Merou  as  the  Turks  call  it,  is  the 
scene  of  Moore's  *  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,'  and  it  is  inside  th^se 
walls  that  Mokanna  is  supposed  to  have  held  his  own  against  the 
Mahommedans  for  such  a  long  time. 

The  town  of  Sultan  Sanjar  which  stands  close  by,  and  of  which  tlie 
towers  are  still  extant,  is  about  600  yards  square.  The  space  within  is 
one  mass  of  crumbling  niins  and  broken  bricks,  but  in  its  midst  stands 
a  most  elaborately  constructed  tall  tomb,  under  whicii  the  bones  of 
the  sultan  after  whom  it  is  called  are  supposed  to  lie.  The  Turkomans 
consider  he  was  a  very  holy  man  indeed,  and  I  had  a  curious  example 
of  the  estimation  in  w^hich  he  is  held  as  I  rode  away  from  the  place 
afte?  examining  it.  Some  two  miles  from  it  are  two  large  heaps  of 
brick  and  stone,  which  the  Ttirkomans  who  escorted  m©  said  were  erocteil 
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over  tlie  remains  of  two  enemies  of  Sultan  San  jar ;  every  man  who  had 
a  loaded  musket  ruBhcd  by  and  dmcharged  it  at  the  rude  pilc^  and  those 
who  had  not  threw  stones  with  vigour  against  it.     Who  these  buried 
jnen  were  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  incident  shows  how  far  tradition  will 
carry  people  who  have  no  literature.     To  the  eouth-west  is  the  newest 
city  of  Morv,  thut  which  existt^d  up  to  ninety-nine*  years  ago  ;  hut  which 
was  overthrowii  by  the  founder  of  the  present  Bokharian  family.    It  was 
defended  by  Bairam  Ali.  and  has  retained  his  name  since.     It  is  now  a 
heap  of  roekncholy  ruins.    There  are  remains  of  baths,  and  palaces,  and 
ramparts  crumbling  around,  with  nothing  living  but  snakes  and  jackals  to 
be  seen,  or  perhaps  some  wandering  Turkoman  lookiug  out  for  his  sheep; 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  animal  to  be  encountered  among  the 
ruins.     This  is  all  that  remains  of  Merv — three  absolute  ruins  ;  the  only 
central  point  is  such  as  I  have  described  to  you.     Merv  itself  is  an  oasis 
peopled  by  half  a  million  of  agricultural  eemi-nomad  people*     They 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  no  one  except  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  and 
&s  they  once  did  me  the  honour  to  aak  me  to  represent  them  in  a  general 
way  on  my  return  to  Euro|>e,  they  told  me  to  assure  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
that  they  would  acknowledge  no  sovereign  save  bim,  and  they  greatly 
wondered  why  he  bad  not  before  this  sent  several  army  corps  to  their 
relief  against  the  Eussians*     When  my  predeccseors  in  Merv  travel 
reached  the  oasia— General  Abbott»  Mr*  Taylor  Thomson,  Buraes*  and 
others — ^Merv  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Khiva,  and  the  adminis- 
trative centre  was  Poraa  Kala,  at  the  point  where  the  dam  renders  the 
<ia6is  fertile.     It  is  now  a  howling  waste  of  mud  ruins,  uninhaHted 
even  by  nomad  Turkomans,     For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  Tekke 
Tnrkomanb  have  removed  their  stronghold  some  25  miles  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  though  I  over  and  over  again  told  them  that  their  present 
position  was  iiseleBS,  I  could  not  persuade  them  to  listen  to  me.     Acroea 
the  river  is  built  a  dam.     The  river  is  80  yards  wide  and  not  fordable^ 
owing  to  the  artificial  rise  of  level  alx*ve  the  dam.     The  water,  by 
means  of  the  dam,  is  raised  to  a  level  which  makes  it  flow  over  the 
adjoining  country :  and  if  an  enemy  took  poasession  of  the  dam  and 
broke  it  down,  the  whole  country  would  become  utterly  barren^  after  a 
few  months  at  least,  and  those  holding  the  central  stronghold  would  be 
forced   to   surrender.     I    had    a   verj'  cui'ioua  opportunity   of  seeing 
how    this    dam    worked.      Though    there   is    but   very   little    central 
administration  at  Merv,  there  is  sufficient  to  tell  off  700  men  for  the 
<$are  of  this  dam  when  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Afghan  moun- 
tains causes  the  water  to  rise  in  the  Upper  Murghab.    There  is  a  narrow 
filuice  which  is  lined  with  fascines  of  giant  reeda ;  hut  so  great  is  the 
current  flowing  through,  some  10  feet  in  breadth,  that  it  require©  a 
constant  attention  to  those  fascines  to  prevent  the  water  tearing  them 
away.     The  difference  between  the  level  of  the  water  on  the  Upper 
Mjiirghab  and  on  the  Lower  is  about  7  feet ;  and  that  is  stiScient  to 
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destroy  any  ordinary  earthwork,  unless  constantly  attended  to^  and  ' 
reed  facing  kept  in  constant  repair.     Clofio  by  are  the  ruins  of  For 
ICiila,  as  1  have  already  said, 

I  will  now  return  to  Merv,  One  of  the  most  peculiar  sights  to  he 
seen  there  is  the  trophies  of  the  victory  of  the  people  over  the  old  Persian 
L  xpedition  some  twenly- three  or  twenty-four  yeara  ago.  Close  by  wher 
1  lived  there  were  some  thirty-six  cannon,  mostly  of  bronze.  Twenty-si  J 
of  them  had  been  taken  from  the  Perisxans,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
Afghans  and  Bokhariane.  The  guns  ai-e  good  onough,  but  the  carriages 
are  entirely  rotten ;  and  one  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  I  was  put 
was  to  reconstruct  some  of  these  carriages  and  to  find  shot  for  them, 
because  from  Mcrv  to  the  Caspian  you  could  not  find  a  pebble  as  big 
HB  an  ordinary  coekle-shelL  1  asked  them  why  they  depended  upon 
theee  cannon,  and  one  of  them  told  me,  **  There  are  old  men  amongst 
us  who  witnessed  the  Persian  artiUery  fire,  and  they  know  where  the, 
shots  fell,  and  at  any  moment  we  could  dig  the  shots  up  and  fire  then 
back  again.*'  I  was  surpriaed  at  that,  because  the  Tekke  Tnrkomant 
are  people  who  have  a  practical  aud  every -day  acquaintance  with  war*3 
faie.  Still,  they  always  think  that  the  Eussians  will  some  day  come 
rushing  at  their  eartliworks,  and  that  they  will  be  behind  them. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  politicB,  but  1  shall  have  to  say  something 
about  the  strategy  of  the  situatlou  as  regards  the  military  position  in 
Central  Asia*  The  Turkomans  of  Merv  have  only  been  twenty-six: 
years  in  the  oasis.  They  formerly  inhabited  the  district  around 
Sarakhs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Tejend  river.  The^^  were  driven 
from  there  twenty-seven  years  ago  by  the  Persians,  who  objected  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  persons  so  disagi-ueuble  as  to  insist  in  carrying  off 
Persian  men,  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and  selling  them  at  dL  per 
head  in  Bokhara.  The  Tekke  Turkomans  finding  themselves  wthout 
pasturage,  turned  round  on  the  Sanik  Turkomans  and  drove  them  up 
the  river  towards  Afghanistan  and  occupied  their  territory.  The  present 
Tekke  Turkomans,  therefore,  have  only  been  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  at  the  outside  in  their  present  situation ;  and  I  am  the  first 
European  who  has  visited  tlie  otisis  since  the  arrival  of  this  particular 
population.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  divieions,  those  to  the 
eastward,  who  are  styled  the  Toktamish,  and  those  to  the  westward,  who 
are  called  the  Ot^mish,  Those  two  divisions  are  governed  by  hereditary 
khans.  Four  years  ago  there  was  one  great  chief,  Knushid  Khan,  after 
whom  the  central  fort  is  named,  who  had  unified  both  parties;  now  his 
son  Baba  Khan  is  chief  of  the  Eiistern  Turkomans,  and  a  gentleman 
named  Aman  Niaz  Khan  is  chief  of  the  Western  Turkomans.  These 
two  great  divisions  are,  each,  further  subdividtwl  into  two  others.  The 
eastern  division  is  divided  into  Beg  and  Vekil,  of  the  former  of  which 
Baba  Khan  is  a  member.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  river  the 
Otamish   arc   divided   into   Bukshih,   who  live  along   the  river,   and 
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Sitchmaz  who  arc  further  removed  from  it.  Besides  the«e  divisioiiB  there 
are  six  others,  so  that  there  are  twenty-four  yape  or  divisions,  and  each 
J6  governed  by  an  elder  or  magistrate,  called  a  keihkoda^  and  the 
union  of  these  elders,  superintended  by  the  chiefs,  constitutes  the  council 
which  decides  the  military  movements  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans, 

I  have  anticipated  my  subject  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  When  1 
arrived  in  Merv,  and  was  still  a  prisoner  suspected  of  being  a  Russian 
advance  agent,  I  had  a  visit  from  Tokme  Serdar,  who  defended  G^eok 
Tepe  against  the  Russians  most  successfully  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 
Defeated,  he  fled  to  Merv  for  protection*  He  called  on  mo  and  asked 
what  I  thought  of  the  present  situation.  I  told  him  pretty  frankly  that 
I  believed  the  Russians  were  masters  of  the  Akhal  Tekke.  He  said, 
"  Do  you  think  I  ought  not  to  surrender  myself?  "  I  said,  "  That  is  a 
question  for  you/'  He  said,  **  The  Russians  are  three  days*  march  off,  but 
the  English  are  twelve  days'  march,  and  supposing  they  were  both  to 
advance  simultaneously,  who  will  arrive  first  ? — the  Ensfiians ;  and  wo 
will  then  surrender  to  the  first/*  That  was  a  military  man's  opinion 
and  I  really  believe,  from  my  knowledge  of  Central  Asian  populations, 
that  he  was  quite  right.  I  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Merv  to 
explain  myself.  I  product  my  English  passport  and  my  imssport  from 
the  Persian  Government  at  1'eheran  ;  but  as  very  few  of  them  could  read 
Persian,  much  less  English,  there  was  still  great  doubt  as  to  whether  I 
was  a  Russian  or  not.  One  of  them  said  I  was  a  '*  Yellow  Russian.** 
They  divide  all  Europeans  into  two  kinds — ^"  Yellow  **  llussians  aud 
**  Black  "  Russians.  The  **  Yellow"  Russians  are  RuBsians,  and  the 
**  Black  "  Russians,  those  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  belong*  Some  of 
them  have  seen  dark-skinned  sepoys,  and  that  is  the  nationality  to  which 
we  are  supposed  to  belong. 

At  length,  after  a  month*s  detention,  letters  arrived  from  the  minister 
at  Teheran,  assuring  them  that  I  was  a  black  Russian  and  not  a  yellow 
one,  and  accordingly  I  was  set  at  liberty,  and  a  revulsion  set  in  in 
my  favour.  It  was  believed  I  was  a  political  agent  sent  there ;  aud 
tliereupon  the  existing  Khan  was  dethroned,  for  reasons  I  shall  give 
presently*  The  manner  in  whicli  be  came  to  the  throne  is  very  charac- 
tertstio  of  Central  Asia.  When  there  were  rumours  of  the  threatened 
Russian  invasion  of  the  Akhal  Tekko  along  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  Shah  of  Persia  requested  the  Tekke  Turkomans  to  send 
their  representative  agents  to  Teheran  in  onier  that  he  might  disousa 
with  them  certain  measures  of  defence.  The  two  hereditary  khans 
declined  that  oiBce,  for  so  many  had  beon  summoned  to  Tt?heran 
and  had  not  come  back  again,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  They  consequently  fixed  upon  a  very  useless  old  person 
called  Kadjar  Khan,  and  retiring  themselves  from  power,  elected  him 
to  the  supreme  dignity,  sending  bim  to  Teheran  to  do  what  he  could,  or. 
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failing  to  da  anytMng,  to  remam  there  if  lie  wished.  Finding  that  I  was 
not  a  yellow  Bussian,  and  thinking  some  money  might  be  going  ahout 
the  place,  they  thought  it  best  to  reeiime  their  oW  position,  and  bo  th©y 
dethroned  old  Kadjar  Khan.  As  neither  of  them  could  agree  with  the 
other f  they  reBolved  to  associate  a  third  person  with  themselves,  and 
they  did  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  to  the  triumvirate.  This  was  a 
very  delicate  compliment  to  me.  It  was  intended  as  a  reparation  for  the 
duresie  in  which  1  bad  been  kept,  and  also  because  they  firmly  believed 
that  the  English  troops  having  marched  to  Kandahar  were  coming  to 
Herat  and  thence  to  Merv  to  drive  the  Russians  back  to  the  Caspian* 
Notwithetanding  all  my  assurance  to  the  contrary,  they  thought  it  was 
only  an  assumed  modesty  on  my  part,  and  hence  they  elected  me ;  and 
on  my  finger  I  wear  the  inaugural  ring  which  was  placed  there  when  I 
was  elevated  to  the  office. 

All  this  time  a  verj'^  curious  correspondence  was  going  on  between 
these  gentlemen  and  the  embassy  at  Teheran  and  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London,  which  shows  how  very  capable  of  duplicity  these  same  gentle- 
men are,  even  if  anybody  doubted  their  capacity  in  this  respect,  whioh 
I  do  not* 

I  may  now  simply  give  a  history  of  ray  stay  in  Merv  before  I  enter 
into  any  anecdotes  of  their  method  of  life  or  the  various  every-day  events 
whioh  happened  to  me  there.  The  moment  arrived  when  I  thought 
it  would  bo  to  my  interest  to  withdraw  from  Merv.  I  had  been 
appointed  one  of  a  triumvirate— its  president;  and  over  my  house 
floated  the  banner  which  indicated  that  I  was  the  commanding  khan. 
Guns  had  been  fired  in  my  honour ;  servants  were  at  my  disposal  by 
the  legion  ;  but  still,  I  did  not  feel  easy*  I  knew  they  were  counting 
on  the  arrival  of  British  troops  from  Herat»  that  they  were  counting 
upon  moral,  if  not  physical,  support  against  the  invading  armies,  and 
that  all  my  popularity  and  succefis  was  based  on  that  hypothesis,  and  I 
knew  that»  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  delusion,  all  my  popularity 
would  cease.  Judge  then  of  my  horror  when  I  learned  it  was  decided 
that  within  two  months  Kandahar  should  be  evacuated.  I  immediately 
took  measures  to  evacuate  Merv.  This  was  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem 
at  first  sight.  They  had  attached  such  a  high  importance  to  me,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  them  to  part  company  with  me.  By  an  extra- 
ordinary chance,  just  as  the  Russian s  had  taken  Geok  Tepe,  otherwise 
called  Yengi  Sheher,  I  arrived  at  Merv,  and  there  and  then  Skobeleff 
halted  his  troops  at  A8kal3ad.  The  events  were  synchronous ;  but  the 
Turkomans  set  them  down  as  the  consequence  the  one  of  the  other — 
that  because  I  came  to  Merv  the  Russians  had  halted ;  and  they  drew 
another  conclusion,  that  if  I  went  away  the  Euesians  would  come  ou 
again.  Therefore  they  were  determined  to  hold  me  as  a  kind  of 
palladium  at  any  price,  or  as  a  hostage.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  illustrations  I  can  give  of  the  ideas  they  formed  was  the  fact 
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that  tbey  brought  me  all  kinds  of  strips  of  cloth  and  asked  me  to 
manufacture  a  Uoion  Jack  to  be  hoisted  in  the  centre  of  the  fortress. 
I  declined  the  task.  Then  a  chief  came  to  me  and  aaked  me  about  the 
English  cavalry,  and  whether  the  horses  were  marked*  I  said  they 
were ;  and  he  asked  nio  if  I  would  draw  him  a  diagram  of  the  brand 
on  the  cavalry  horses.  1  drew  **  V.R."  with  a  crown.  He  immediately 
snatched  the  paper  up  lest  I  should  repent  of  havin;^  given  him  tho 
design,  and  having  caused  a  brand  to  be  made  on  its  pattern,  com- 
menoed  brntiding  all  the  horses,  so  that  if  the  Bussiang  came  they  would 
be  able  to  state  that  they  were  English  horses ;  but  the  funniest  part  of 
it  was  that  the  brand  bore  a  direct  "  V,R."  ;  and  you  will  see  tho  horsea 
in  Merv  to-day  with  **  ILV./'  and  tlie  crown  very  often  turned  upside 
down*  At  all  events,  I  deemed  it  wiso  to  evacuate  Merv  myself,  and  1 
told  them  that  a  new  frontier  was  being  decided  upon,  that  tho  Rus- 
elans  claimed  Sarakhs,  and  that  the  Turkomans  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  placed  between  two  fires,^ — cut  off  from  Herat  and 
every  other  point  that  they  had  hitherto  been  supplied  from*  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  prepared  to  send  a  representative  to  the  council  at 
Meshed,  a  council  which  existed  only  in  my  own  imagination.  They 
fsonsidered  seriously^  and  they  asked  whether  the  members  of  the 
councU  could  speak  Turkoman.  I  said,  **  Certainly  not ;  only  European 
languages.*'  They  said,  *'  Aro  you  prepared  to  represent  us  on  that 
council  ?  "  1  pretended  to  hesitate.  I  said,  "  It  would  be  dangerous  for 
me  to  leave  Merv  at  present,  as  the  Russians  might  catch  me  ;  but  if 
you  wish  it,  in  your  service  I  will  risk  my  life  and  go  to  Meshed," 
Accordingly,  with  a  nominal  escort  of  50  horsemen,  but  which  swelled 
to  150  before  leaving  the  precincts  of  Merv,  1  left  for  Meshed.  That  is 
the  story  of  my  leaving  Merv,  and  it  is  very  lucky  I  left  it^  for  within  a 
very  short  time  afterw^ards  the  news  came  of  the  evacuation  of  Can- 
dahar,  and  we  know  now  that  the  Russian  caravans  are  plying  freely  to 
Merv. 

I  have  as  briefly  as  I  could  within  the  time  allotted  to  me  sketched 
out  to  you  the  circumstances  of  modem  Merv,  and  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  she  finds  herself  at  present*  It  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  enter  into  political  questions,  bnt  I 
think  that  strategical  ones  are  not  considered  out  of  place  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this.  It  might  be  that  the  Khan  of  Khiva  or  Bokhara  may  try 
to  invade  India,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  I  should  mention  the 
circumstances  which  would  enable  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  to  take 
possession  of  Afghanistan  if  he  tried.  A  gx'eat  deal  has  been  said 
about  a  foreign  enemy  occupying  Merv  with  a  view  to  attack  Herat,  as 
the  Persians  did  some  thirty-nine  or  forty  years  ago.  Now  supposing 
that  enemy  came  from  the  direction  of  the  Caspian,  Ewivanced  along  the 
mountains,  and  struck  upon  the  Tojend  river,  he  would  find  along  its 
banks  a  large   supply  of  forage.     I   have   scon  hundreds  of  tons  of 
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tree  tnmks  strandod  on  its  shores ;  there  is  a  large  mass  of  reeds 
and  caties,  and  the  water  is  ezoellent.  Wood,  forage,  and  water  are 
some  of  the  ^^eatest  requirements  of  an  army,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Tojend  have  uU  that.  That  river  leads  directly  to  the  %vallB  of  Herat 
itself.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  go  to  Merv.  It  would  bo 
going  around  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  instead  of  the  hypothcnnse, 
and  the  only  objtet  of  going  there  would  bo  to  secure  either  its 
friendship  or  its  submission.  Merv*  contains  a  population  of  500,000, 
out  of  which  at  least  70,000  horsemen  could  be  raised,  and  those  70,000 
acting  on  the  flank  of  a  line  of  communications  could  do  immense 
injury  to  an  army  trying  to  advance  along  tho  line  of  the  Tejend. 
Should  anybody  want  to  go  to  ^lerv  at  present,  it  must  be  with  a  view 
of  securing  their  friendship,  their  netitrality,  or  their  submission,  as  the 
case  may  be.     So  much  for  the  military  question. 

Again,  Merv  and  tho  Turkoman  country  generally,  lying  between 
the  Oams  and  the  Caspian,  has  hitherto  represented  in  the  Central 
Asian  mind  all  that  wiia  free,  independent  and  unconquerable,  and  the 
moment  that  a  fragmt^nt  of  that  independence  is  brought  under  the 
control  of  one  nation  or  another,  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  is  on  the 
iiide  of  the  conqueror.  Those  are  my  strategical  views  on  the  subject- 
They  are  my  honest  appreciations  of  the  situation,  and  whu  bhall  say 
whether  the  conquest  (if  Merv  be  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse, 
whether  it  be  in  the  interests  of  civilisation  or  not.  For  mj^  part  I 
cannot  forget  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  tliat  the  Mus- 
covite arms  arrived  at  Khiva  and  Bokhitra,  and  sent  back  40,000  Persian 
captives  to  their  homes  who  had  long  pined  in  captivity  there.  This  was 
one  great  step  in  progress,  somethmg  that  had  never  been  heard  of 
before  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Central  Asian  history ;  and  if  to-day 
these  devastating  Turkomans  are  wiped  out  by  some  who  perhaps  are 
not  as  liberal  as  we  should  be,  who  shall  say  whether  it  is  not  for  the 
better  ? 

The  Peesidest,  in  introduuing  the  lecturer  to  the  MeDtiog,  8aid  the  imusually 
largfe  attendance  that  evening  showed  how  widely  Mr,  O^Donovan^d  mont  interesting 
articlcK  in  the  IMiiy  News  had  been  read  by  tho  English  public,  and  how  well  they 
Lad  been  appreciated.  Those  who  were  present  on  tke  27th  Jnne  last,  when 
Colonel  Stewart  read  hitj  imjKartant  paper  on  the  lK>rder8  of  the  Turkoman  country, 
and  the  tribes  of  the  district,  would  reeolltct  that  he  spoke  of  having  met  Mr. 
0*Douovan  on  more  than  one  occasion^  and  tluit  lie  succeeded  in  impressin*^  htm  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  an  Armenijin  hor^^e-dedler.  Colonel  Stewart  toW  them  that 
Mr.  OVDonovan  was,  at  the  lime  lie  was  reading  his  ]>aper,  f^hut  up  in  M  err  ♦but  that 
hiA  knowledge  of  his  character  eaahltd  hitu  t*i  prophei^y  that  he  woidd  keep  himself 
safe  while  there,  and  contrive  to  leave  it  at  tlie  ]>roj>er  moment.  He  was  happy  to 
say  that  hoth  thote  pruphecies  had  been  fnlfilltHl,  though  the  risks  were  greater  than 
Colonel  Stewart  probably  expected.  However,  Mr.  0*DoDovaii  wns  now  present  to 
speak  for  himself.  In  the  hour  allotted  tohiin  for  hU  a<ldress,  he  could  mention  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  his  experience,  but  they  wonld  all  be  glad  to  hear  that  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  general  public  a  full  record  of  bis  fitrange  adventares. 
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'  the  readirg  of  the  pnper— 
Sir  Hesry  Hawmkson  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  any  obaervationa  lie  could 
offer  would  fall  very  fiat  after  the  graphic  jmd  interesting  lecture  which  had  beeu 
midressed  to  them  by  Mr.  O'Dooovan.  Having  moreover,  on  two  previous  occasio&a 
111  that  theatre/ and  hefure  the  same  audience,  said  all  he  had  to  say  of  any  coDacquence 
B|K)ji  Merv,  he  was  rather  at  a  loes  to  make  further  remarks  on  the  subject.  He  wa* 
far  from  impugning  Mr.  O'Donovan^s  accuracy ;  iu  fact  his  descriptions  had  been 
singularly  faithful  and  graphic ;  but  there  were  a  few  [Kjiuts  on  which  he  thought 
explanation  wai*  desirable.  Mr,  O* Donovan  had  informed  them,  no  doubt  to  the 
astoniahment  of  many,  that  what  was  called  the  Desert  of  Merv,  was  really  no  desert 
at  all ;  that  it  was  merely  a  dry,  hard,  all u viol  plain  ;  but  it  wotild  have  added  to  the 
fiirce  of  hia  description  if  he  had  stated  that  that  was  the  physical  characteristic  of 
the  country  only  as  far  as  the  Murghab,  beyond  which  there  really  was  a  sandy  desert. 
The  explanation  of  this  physical  dintinction  was  curious.  In  very  early  historic 
times  the  so-called  desert  of  Merv  was  the  garden  of  the  East.  A  large  branch 
of  the  Oxus,  probably  three-quarters  of  the  volume  of  the  river,  flowed  through  it^ 
and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  river  being  turned  to  the  north 
that  the  vast  alluvial  plain  he  was  describing  had  become  a  desert.  The  old  be*l  of 
the  river  was  still  to  be  seen.  It  ran  through  tlie  Turkoman  desert,  absorbing  the 
Murghab  and  the  Tejend,  and  so  on  to  tlie  Caspian,  Classical  scholars  might 
remember  that  Herodotus  gave  a  very  curiotis  account  of  a  great  reservoir  Cidlfil 
Aier/c  (iii.  c.  117)  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Merv,*  There  really  did 
seem  to  have  been  a  great  central  lake  in  those  days,  fe<l  by  the  Ox  us,  the  Murghab 
And  the  Tejend,  and  Mipplie^l  with  sluices  through  which  water  was  distribute*!  over 
the  face  of  the  plnin,  *l'he  cultivation  was  enormous,  and  owing  to  the  fertility  of 
the  BTjil  and  the  admirable  climate,  the  products  were  most  abundant.  Pliny,  indeed, 
stated  that  the  district  of  BareTum  in  Apavortene  (or  Abiverd),  eastward  of  the 
Caspif,  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Asia.  In  former  times  also  it  must  be  rem e mitred 
that  the  high  road  to  Merv  ran  from  the  south  of  the  Caspian  to  Askabaii,  and  so 
on  by  Abiverd,  north  of  the  mountains ;  and  if  water  were  supplied  to  the  dfsert  at 
the  preeent  day  the  hard,  dry,  alluvial  soil  would  again  become  fertile*  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  hypercritical,  but  in  one  or  two  points  ho  must  correct  Mr.  O'Donovan. 
In  the  first  place,  Alexander  did  not  visit  Merv  in  bis  march  eastward ;  in  fact,  the 
Dearest  point  to  it  at  which  he  passed  was  a  long  way  to  the  south.  Aft«r  the 
death  of  Bessus  in  Parthia  he  went  straight  to  Zarangia  (or  Seistan)  by  Susa  and 
Arfacoana  (Zuzen  and  Kdfn),  and  never  approached  the  district  in  which  Merv  was 
jsituated.  It  was  also  entirely  a  pt»ctical  licence  to  Bpeak  of  the  death  of  the  Veiled 
Prophet  as  having  taken  place  at  Mer*^,  Moore  might  have  made  it  so,  but  the 
ttn\  tragedy  took  piaoo  at  Siyilm  in  the  bills  bounding  the  plain  of  Kenh^  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Oxus,  where  the  Uus;sian  and  Bokharian  frontiers  now  meet. 
With  regard  to  previous  travellers  who  had  been  at  Merv,  it  should  Ihj  noted  that 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  Stiriiug,  General  Abbcrtt^  Shakespeare*  Sir  Taylor  Thomson^ 
Wolff,  and  more  recently  a  Frenchman,  Blfxtuevnlle,  had  all  been  there,  but  he 
doubted  if  any  of  them  luvd  olitained  so  goixi  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  both  ethnographical  ly  and  politically,  as  Mr,  O'Douovan, 
Mr,  0*Donovan  had  reminded  them  that  they  were  not  allowed  at  the  Geographical 


•  The  five  nations  who  dwelt  upon  the  Acoa  iind  rcoeiveil  its  water  are  stated  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  the  Chorafiiniaus,  Hyrcaniuns,  Purthians,  Samnginns,  und 
ThftDiimesns,  all  of  whom  are  coTinectfd  with  the  Oxus,  Ochua,  and  Hcri-rud  or  Tejend. 
Aoes  is  probably  the  same  word  as  CkhuB,  and  may  be  the  original  of  the  raoderu  Of/uez, 
by  which  name  the  river-bed  is  now  known. 
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Society  to  pi  untie  into  poHtica^  and  tburefore  he  liad  spoken  only  of  "  atratcgics.** 
He  (Sir  Henry)  would  follow  his  example.  The  public  generally  should  be  brought 
to  look  with  care  at  the  relative  positions  of  two  ^reat  Earupean  power;*  in  regard  to 
the  Hue  between  the  Caspian  and  lodia.  Mr.  (TDouovau  had  very  truly  said  tba^t 
there  was  no  necessity  to  attrihmo  hostile  views  to  the  Kus^sian  Government.  They 
certainly  had  greatly  Ijcnefited  civilisation  in  curbiu;z  the  Turkomans,  and  generally 
tht'ir  governtoent  in  Khiva,  in  Samarkand,  and  in  Khojend  had  been  very  su  fieri  or 
to  that  which  previously  existed  there.  But  at  the  same  time  piliticians  could  not 
be  guided  exclusively  by  humanitarian  considerations.  Tliey  imtl  to  look  mainly 
after  national  interests,  so  that  it  was  quite  legitimate  for  Englishmen  to  watch  the 
Roasiaa  movements  with  interest  and  vigilance.  From  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus 
it  80  happened  that  Herat  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  half-way  house,  800  miles 
from  each  end«  From  Askabad,  the  Kussian  centre,  to  the  Caspian  waa  400  milei^ 
aiiid  the  same  distance  to  Uerat.  On  the  English  side  from  the  Indus  to  Candahar 
was  also  400  miles ;  and  a«  the  RufistaBS  had  run  a  line  of  railway  from  Krasnovodsk 
to  Kisil-Arvat,  so  the  English  had  run  a  Hue  from  the  Imnks  of  the  Indus  to  Sibl 
But  there  the  parallel  etopi^ed,  for  if  Russia  were  to  cuntiaue  her  railway  to 
Sarakhs  as  was  generally  expected,  and  the  English  were  to  continue  theirs  to 
Candahar,  the  t^jrmer  country  would  have  a  very  great  advantage,  the  distanoe 
from  Sarakhs  to  Herat  being  only  250  miles,  \Nhereas  from  Candahar  to  Herat 
the  distance  was  nearly  400  miles.  These  were  interesting  points  in  stratcj^ical 
geography,  and  it  was  just  as  well  to  keep  them  in  mind. 

Sir  Henry  then  pointed  out  on  the  wall-map  hung  for  the  illustration  of  the  lecture 
the  probable  line  of  the  Kussiau  advance,  observing  that  although  a  direct  miu-cli 
along  the  Atok  from  Askalmd  to  Sarakhs  would  traverse  Persian  territory,  and  could 
not  therefore  l>e  undertaken  without  some  special  diplomatic  arrsingement,  yet  Ilus^a 
WQuld  always  have  the  powder  of  advancing  by  the  line  of  the  Tujend,  which  was 
beyond  the  Persian  jurisdicUon*  If  Russia  indeed  desired  to  advance  by  that  line  he 
did  uot  see  that  there  were  any  strategic  me^^ns  of  stopping  her,  and  from  the 
Tejend  she  would  only  have  to  follow  up  the  stream  to  reach  the  walls  of  Herat, 
He  was  now  referring  to  military  possibilities,  not  to  any  immediate  intention  to 
carry  the  scheme  into  execution.  He  did  not  Indeed  believe  that  there  was 
any  such  intention  at  present*  At  the  same  time  it  whm  worth  observing  that  in 
history'  there  had  never  been  any  high  rc^ad  up  the  Tejend  to  Herat,  Armies  had 
always  marched  across  to  that  city  from  Nishapur.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
O'Donovan  had  obtiiined  any  information  in  regard  to  that  line  of  country,  but 
he  himself  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  a  route  up  the  Tejtnd  from 
Sarakhfi;  there  waa  no  route  indeed  from  Sarakhs  to  the  south  given  in  the  old 
geographies,  except  one  which  clung  to  the  hills  skirting  the  desert,  till  it  oroaiied 
the  Murghab  at  Merv-el-Rud,  and  then  continued  along  the  hills  by  Talikhan  and 
Faryab  to  Mymeneh  and  Balkh,  Mr»  O'Donovan  had  mentioned  the  city  of  Saltan 
Sanjar*  From  about  the  year  800  to  1200  a,d.  was  the  culminating  jeriod  of  Merv'e 
populouaneea  and  glory*  Sultiin  Sanjar,  of  the  old  Scljukian  dynasty  of  Togrel 
Beg,  who  lived  between  1000  and  1100,  fixed  his  capital  at  Merv.  He  was  buried 
there,  and  his  tomb  was  still  one  of  the  great  places  of  pilgrinmge,  Merv  continued 
in  a  flourishing  condition  until  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  who  destroyed  the  city. 
It  was  believed  that  4,000,000  personst  were  killed  at  Merv,  Nishapur,  Balkh,  and 
Herat,  the  loss  in  Merv  alone  being  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

Colonel  St.  John  said  be  had  never  been  within  600  miles  of  Merv,  but  it  was 
his*  good  fortune  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  to  be  employed  in  making  a  map  of 
PerKia,  and  at  that  time  had  learned  a  good  dtal  aljout  those  countries;  his  informa- 
tion, however,  bad  since  been  greatly  supplemented  by  the  travels  of  Major  George 
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Napier  and  others*  He  tliought  tliat  Mr.  O'Donovan  undervalued  the  purely 
strategical  situation  of  Merv,  A  great  range  of  mountains  extended  from  the 
Caspian  to  China,  dividing  northern  from  southern  Asia  iu  a  very  marked  mannen 
For  countless  ages  it  had  been  the  great  boundary  between  Aryan  and  Turanian. 
There  was  one  gap  in  thoee  mouo tains,  and  that  was  defended  by  Merv.  The  two 
rivers,  the  Murgh&b  and  theTejend^  ran  through  the  gap,  and  there  always  had  been 
a  city  of  great  importance  ^me where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshed,  and  on  the 
other  side  there  was  Herat,  Thoie  were  the  two  fortresess  protecting  the  rear  of 
the  sitoationf  while  Merr  was  the  advanced  post.  While  those  three  positions  were 
held  in  force  by  any  strong  power  no  invasion  from  Korthern  Asia  could  be  possible, 
When  Merv  had  been  forced  it  had  always  been  from  the  Ox  us.  Mr*  O' Donovan  in 
b-is  strategic  remarks  had  talked  about  Bokhara,  The  people  who  were  on  Ihe 
Casjnan  were  also  in  Bokhara,  so  that  he  did  not  see  why  an  advance  should  not  come 
from  Bokhara  as  well  as  from  the  Caspian,  and  in  that  case  Merv  would  have  very  great 
importance*  That  Merv  was  now  merely  a  howliog  wilderness  was  a  political  accident 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  great  empires  of  India  and  Perm  In  the  old  days  when 
Afghanistan  was  divided  between  India  and  Persia,  there  were  no  such  things  as 
inroads  of  Turkomans  to  carry  off  40,000  people  into  captivity  ;  and  although  he  did 
not  wish  to  make  any  political  observation,  the  people  who  prevented  the  Persians 
from  occupying  Herat  were  not  altogether  guiltless  as  regards  those  40,000  slaves. 

Colonel  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  said  that  twenty- two  years  ago  he  receivetl  from  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson,  who  was  then  Minister  at  Teheran,  inistructions  to  proceed  to 
Meshed,  and  so  to  Herat;  then  to  cross  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  and  report 
to  the  Viceroy  on  the  in  terra  cjdiate  territ^^ries*  He  went  by  the  ordinary  route 
to  Meshed,  and  there  turned  south  along  the  Turkoman  territory  to  Herat.  At  that 
time  the  Turkoman  territory  was  in  great  commotion,  owing  to  the  attack  of  the 
Persian  army,  numbering  30,000  fighting  men  with  the  usual  proportion  of  camp 
followers ;  but  between  Meshed  and  Kbaf  the  country  had  been  absolutely  desolated 
by  the  Turkomans.  He  never  ventured  across  any  valley  without  first  sending  to 
the  top  of  the  watershed  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  marauders  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  him  to  come  upon  villages 
from  which  every  soul  had  been  carried  ofif,  leaving  the  pots  and  pans  lying  about 
just  as  they  were  when  the  raid  took  place.  He  understood  that  now  that  state  of 
things  had  been  altered  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Russians.  Whilst  he  was  at 
Herat^  he  was  the  guest  of  Sirdar  Ahmed  Khan,  a  relative  of  Dost  Mohammed,  His 
host  one  day  told  him  that  the  Persian  army  had  been  defeated  at  Merv,  and  had 
divided  into  two  columns,  one  retreating  direct  to  the  Persian  frontier  along  the  line 
of  Sarakhs,  and  the  remainder  through  the  territory  of  the  Seluk  Turkomans  up  the 
line  of  the  MurghaK  He  was  asked  to  go  out  and  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  assist- 
ance. He  thcrctoro  went  and  found  the  debris  of  the  Persian  army  witli  their  Prince 
Governor  sitting  like  so  many  crows  in  the  desert,  most  of  them  unarmed  and  many 
of  them  without  uniforms.  He  went  to  the  Prince  Governor,  in  a  small  tent,  who 
said  they  had  trusted  on  their  way  down  to  the  St^luk  Turkomans^  who  receiycd 
them  with  great  kindness,  bat  immediately  on  discovering  the  mess  they  were  in,  set 
upon  them.  The  Persians  had  then  Qtd,  And  were  endeavouring  to  reach  Herat  or 
to  cross  the  Persian  frontier.  The  Prince  Governor  first  of  alJ  aske<i  hirn  if  he  had 
come  to  laugh  at  them  or  to  assist  thcm^  He  (Sir  Lewis  Pelly)  replied  that  he 
never  laughed  at  men  in  distress,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  assii^t  him  in  taking 
his  footsore  men  to  Herat  He  then  went  to  the  second  in  command  who  was 
evidently  preparing  to  depart*  He  said  to  him,  '*  You  are  not  gt^ing  to  luave  ?  "  The 
oommander  replied  "  Yes,  I  am  going  to  moimt  and  be  off,**  Kemonstmnces  were  in 
vain,  and  be  rode  ofl',  leaving  the  army  in  the  desert    Sir  Lewis  said  that  if  h© 
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were  a  Hossiaa  officer  he  would  undoubtedly  press  upon  the  Czar  by  all  justifiable 
means  to  get  hold  of  Herat.  It  was  the  natural  capital  of  a  Central  Asian  kingdom, 
and  the  very  fact  of  a  Russian  pro-consul  being  there  would  cause  every  man  who 
valued  his  property,  his  trade,  and  his  life,  to  look  toward  that  central  government, 
and  the  whole  country  for  a  radius  of  200  miles  would  naturally  concentrate  around 
him  in  the  most  peaceful  manner. 


A  Journey  in  (he  Adas  and  {he  Northern  Part  of  the  Algerian  Sahara. 
By  Valentin  de  Gorloff. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  April  ^4th,  1882.) 

Mt  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  give  the  Society  some  account  of 
a  journey  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  six  months  in 
Algeria  and  the  Algerian  Sahara.  I  will  first  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
region  through  which  I  travelled.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
first  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  is  called  the  '* Tell"  ; 
the  second  is  formed  by  the  Atlas  range,  and  is  called  "  the  High 
Plateaux " ;  the  third  is  the  desert.  I  did  not  penetrate  far  south 
into  the  Sahara,  but  I  think  I  may  say,  I  am  the  first  European 
traveller  who  attempted  the  journey  without  escort,  except  Arabs.  The 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  Wargla  accompanied  either  military 
expeditions  or  caravans. 

The  regions  south  of  Wargla,  Ain  el  Taiba  and  El  Golea,  although 
they  have  sometimes  recognised  French  authority  and  paid  tribute,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  French  possessions.  The  country 
beyond  Wargla  is  dangerous.  Any  one  travelling  without  an  escort 
would  run  great  risks  of  being  plundered  or  killed.  The  Chaambas 
inhabiting  those  regions  are  great  friends  of  the  marauding  Tuaregs, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on. 

I  left  Algiers  the  14th  of  last  December,  and  reached  Laghouat  by 
diligence,  after  five  days*  journey.  With  the  kind  help  of  some  French 
officers  I  instantly  began  my  preparations  for  my  trip  to  Wargla. 
These,  however,  were  soon  stopped  by  the  military  commander  of  that 
district,  who  declared  that  he  would  not  take  the  reBponsibility  of  my 
safety  if  I  went  alone.  He  then  proposed  my  joining,  at  Metlili,  a 
column  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Belin,  who  were  about 
to  proceed  with  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  Wargla.  To  join  the  troops 
was  most  ^irksome  to  me,  on  account  of  loss  of  time  and  liberty  ;  but  I 
was  powerless  to  start  alone,  so  I  accepted  the  offer,  resolved  if  possible 
to  escape  from  my  guard  on  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  organised 
my  caravan  accordingly. 

I  engaged  a  guide  who  knew  the  desert  well,  but  whoso  character  did 
not  bear  investigation,  having  been  formerly  an  insurgent.     I  then 
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hired  two  camels  and  a  tent,  taking  with  me,  most  neoosAaiy  of  aU^  a 
supply  of  water  for  fiye  days.     Oa  the  23rd  of  December,  amidst  the 

snortlnga  of  800  camels,  I  left  Laghouat.  Our  first  haltiDg-pIace  wan 
Daia  Abdi  (the  word  data  meaiiing  tomb).  Here  there  was  no  water. 
As  the  evening  came  on  the  cloudless  sky  grew  rosy,  and  bitter  csold 
took  the  place  of  the  pleasant  warmth  of  the  Jay,  It  froze,  and  the 
thermometer  stood  at  26^  Fahrenheit.  During  tJie  whole  of  my  journey 
in  the-  Sahara  we  had  frost  nearly  every 'night.  The  following  day 
(Christmas  morning)  the  mountains  ffided  in  tlio  distance  behind  us, 
and  we  began  to  feel  the  solitude  of  tho  desert  oppressive.  We  encamped 
at  Baia  Legrat  (no  water),  near  a  few  dwarf  turpentine  trees. 

Though  the  two  officers  of  the  convoy  and  I  had  contrived  to  have 
the  best  fare  we  ctmid  for  our  Christmas  dinner,  it  was  meagre  enough, 
and  made  us  envy  our  friends  at  home,  who  at  the  veiy  moment  when 
w^e  were  freezing  in  the  desert  were  keeping  the  feie  and  amusing 
themselves.  The  same  evening  I  ascertained  that  orders  had  been 
given  respecting  me  which,  in  truth,  would  have  made  me  a  sort  of 
prisoner  in  tho  convoy.  On  this  discovery  I  at  once  decided  to  leave 
as  soon  as  possible.  That  night  I  gave  instructions  to  my  Arabs,  and 
next  morning  at  dawn,  taking  advantage  of  a  small  ravine  to  our  left, 
we  escaped  from  the  convoy  and  marched  briskly  the  whole  day  along 
a  valley.  A  few  hours  after  a  tpahi  of  the  convoy  told  the  oflioer  in 
command  that  I  had  taken  the  Guerrara  track ;  but  I  had  given  a 
false  direction,  and  tho  horsemen  sent  in  search  did  not  End  ne. 

We  encamped  at  Bou-Getfaia  (no  water).  In  the  distance  we  were 
alarmed  by  seeing  large  fires,  and  fearing  an  attack  froui  the  nomads, 
passed  the  whole  night  without  venturing  to  strike  a  light.  Before 
daybreak  we  wore  up  and  resumed  our  march.  It  was  necessary  to 
reach  Berrian  that  day,  as  our  water  supply  was  nearly  exhausted. 

After  a  long  ride  over  a  dismal  plateau  wo  reached  a  kind  of  gorge 
witliout  any  vegetation.  After  a  little  it  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  and 
suddenly  there  burst  upon  my  view  a  most  marvellous  forest  of  palm 
treea ;  emerald  green  grass  sprang  up  everywhere,  while  on  each  side 
of  the  way  the  crowns  of  the  palms  formed  a  complete  canopy  over  oui- 
lieads.  Much  refreshed  at  this  sight,  we  pushed  forward  and  entered 
the  mud-built  city  of  Berrian,  where  the  Eaid  Jahia-ben-Afari  presently 
c&me  up^  and,  politely  saluting  me,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  by 
kissing  my  hand,  asked  me  to  his  house. 

Berrian  is  one  of  the  six  cities  forming  the  semi-independent  Mzab 
confederation,  situated  on  tho  rooky  plateau  from  1000  to  nearly 
3000  feet  high,  called  Chebka,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ravines  cut 
right  and  left  into  it.  There  are  four  principal  valleys,  viz.  IJed  MetHli, 
Ucd  Nsa,  Ued  Mzab,  and  Ued  Zegrir.  There  is  no  water  here  but 
from  wells,  except  when  they  have  occasional  rains,  but  this  is  very 
mre.    Two  towns,  Berrian  and  Guerrara,  guard  the  north-west  and 
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north-east  entrance  of  the  cjountty,  then  como  the  five  cities  of  the 
TJed  Mzab  Ghardaia,  the  capitEil,  the  wealthy  Beni  Isguen,  the  small 
cttieB  of  MUka  and  Boii-Noura,  and  El  Atef. 

The  Mzabitcfl  are  a  distinct  people  of  Berber  race.  They  formed  the 
sect  of  the  Kharedjites,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  After 
long  wars  they  were  nearly  exterminated  (350  Hegira,  a,d.  1000) ;  the 
remnant  fled  to  the  island  of  Djerba^  to  the  Djebet  Nfons  near  Tripoli, 
and  to  the  Bjehot  Krima  near  Wargla,  and  there  bnilt  Oedrata  Mlika 
and  other  towns.  There  again  they  were  attacked  by  the  people  of 
Wargla,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  another  refuge.  They  then  settled 
in  their  present  domain,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  so  barren  and 
desolate  that  probably  no  one  cared  to  pursue  them  thither*  They 
then  took  to  agriculture,  and  forced  the  negro  slaves  to  work  at 
the  wells ;  but  finding  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  insufficient  for 
their  subsistence,  they  threw  all  their  energies  into  commerce,  trading 
with  neJirly  all  the  cities  of  Algeria  most  successfully.  I  was  vexy 
hospitably  received  in  Berriau  ;  perhaps  part  of  the  warmth  of  mj 
welcome  may  be  attributed  to  the  rain  which  begun  falling  just  as  I  rode 
into  the  town.  The  people  w^ere  all  out  of  their  houses,  looking  happy, 
inspecting  their  gardens  and  the  sky.  "  You  bring  us  the  rain,"  said  to 
me  gravely  the  old  white-bear  tied  Kaid,  "  you  ar^  a  man  of  good  omen.^* 

My  camels  were  overtired,  I  gave  them  a  feed  of  barley,  and  let 
them  rest  for  the  night,  leaving  next  morning  for  Gbardaia, 

We  rode  along  a  howling  wildei-ness,  not  a  bush,  not  a  patch  of 
green,  not  a  pool  of  water,  to  be  seen,  only  iron -coloured  plateaux 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  streak  of  red- 
coloured  rock,  here  and  there  a  sharp  summit  always  conical,  the  evident 
result  of  primeval  denudation,  or  some  half-hidden  ravine  enclosed  by 
abrupt  crags.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  long  march,  we  came  on 
the  brink  of  a  sharp  declivity,  where  a  valley  suddenly  opened  full  of 
palm  trees  growing  in  the  golden  sand.  Surrounded  by  these  trees  is 
Ghardaia;  it  rises  like  a  huge  sugar-loaf  surmounted  by  a  clninsy 
tower,  with  a  smaUer  tower  leaning,  much  resembling  the  famous  one  at 
Pisa. 

In  the  distance  I  could  perceive  the  other  cities.  We  entered 
Ghardaia  at  dusk,  and  I  stayed  some  days  visiting  everything  of 
interest.  Some  of  the  wells  there  are  nearly  200  feet  deep  ;  but  having 
no  proper  tools  the  Mzabites  cannot  prevent  their  rapidly  filling,  and 
then  fresh  ones  have  to  be  dug. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Ghardaia  the  inhabitants  had  ceased  to 
quarrel  with  their  neighbours  as  is  their  usual  custom,  and  were  busy 
discussing  the  intentions  of  the  French  to  create  an  Arab  bureau  there. 
They  are  still  independent,  paying  France  a  yearly  tribute  of  50,000 
francs  since  the  Treaty  of  1853,  How^ever,  they  are  soon  to  be  annexed, 
as  they  are  accueed  of  having  secretly  sold  powder  to  the  insurgents. 
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The  Treaty  of  1853  gave  great  advantages  to  the  French,  assnriDg  at 
tbo  same  time  security  to  the  Mzab  and  their  trade* 

In  1857,  the  men  of  Ain  Salah,  fearing  French  annexation,  at  the 
same  time  envying  the  peace  and  Becnxity  of  the  Mzab,  tried  to  negociate 
with  the  French,  and  offered  tribute ;  but  somehow  they  could  not 
agree,  and  later  on,  an  expedition  commanded  by  General  Colonieu 
entered  the  Gourara,  and  frightened  by  this,  Ain  Salah  gave  itself  up  to 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Since  then  no  Frenchman  is  allowed  to  enter  Ain 
Salah.  Alarmed  by  this,  and  by  the  Btagnation  of  commerce  in  the 
annexed  Sahara,  the  French  sent  into  the  south  a  special  mission 
headed  by  Soleillet,  who,  in  his  report  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Algiers,  thus  explains  the  object  of  the  mission  i— 

"During  Turkish  rule  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  numerous 
caravans  imported  into  the  Regency  of  Algiers  the  goods  of  Central  A  frica 
and  the  Soudan,  and  considerable  exchanges  wore  made  in  various  goods 
at  the  Algerian  ports.  The  day  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
ramparts  of  Algiers^  these  caravans  abandoned  Algeria,  and  took  two 
directions,  one  to  Marocco,  the  other  to  Tripoli/*  He  then  goes  on  to 
accuse  the  English  of  ha%^ng  inspired  in  these  people  a  defiance  of  the 
French  rule,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  in  hand  that  oommerce  and 
export  English  goods.  **And  they  have  Bnooeede<l,"  says  he;  '*tho 
commercial  current  of  the  south  still  cornea  to  Ain  Salah,  the  central 
point  of  the  oommerce  in  these  countries.  But  all  intercourse  with 
the  north  has  ceased^  the  caravans  go  from  there  to  Ghadames  and  - 
Tripoli  or  to  Mogador  in  Morocco.  Our  French  industry  means  to 
wrestle  in  the  heart  itself  of  Africa  with  English  industry  oxcln- 
sively  mistress  of  the  commercial  markets  of  this  part  of  the  globe." 
Soleillet  started  from  Laghouat  and  came  before  Ain  Salah,  but  he 
was  commanded  to  keep  out  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  pleading 
that  they  could  receive  no  one  without  special  oiders  from  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  Soleillet  was  threatened  with  the  Tuaregs,  and  finally  told 
that  if  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  plaoo  whence  he  came  they  would  kill 
him*    He  was  thus  compelled  to  return  unsuccessful. 

To  the  south  of  Ghardaia  lies  MetliE,  the  Chaamba  city.  The 
sitting-room  of  its  jemmaa  (town  council)  is  peculiar ;  it  is  a  subter- 
ranean gallery,  ornamented  by  pillars,  running  round  a  deep  welL  By 
this  ingenious  contrivanoo  the  council  is  kept  cool  even  in  hot  days,  a 
deeirable  condition  for  a  public  assembly. 

I  finished  the  tour  of  the  Mzab  cities  by  El  Atef,  and  then  left  for 
Wargla  on  the  2nd  of  January.  We  generally  followed  the  sandy  bed  of 
the  Ued  Mzab,  bordered  by  grey  crags ;  the  air  now  grew  warmer,  it 
hardly  froze  all  night,  and  it  was  qiiito  warm  at  noon.  The  first  day 
wo  camped  at  Ogla  Lelfat  (no  water),  the  socond  at  Haniet  el  Mrane 
(no  water).  Our  preserv'e  cans  were  exhausted,  and  I  had  to  feed  on 
the  dates  of  my  Arabs ;  true,  my  guide  Ahmed  onco  handed  me  over  a 
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piece  of  meat  cooked  two  days  before  in  the  Mzab,  but  it  bad  remained 
in  hifl  bag  with  bia  pipe,  tobacco,  and  Beveral  other  things^  so  I 
refused  it. 

The  third  day  we  began  our  march  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
at  four  iu  tbe  afternoon,  we  left  the  tired  camels  and  their  conductor  in 
camp,  aod  Ahmed  and  I  rode  on  to  try  to  reach  Ngussa  that  night* 
At  dusk  we  came  on  the  limits  of  the  rock  plateau  we  had  been  following 
ever  eince  Laghonat,  The  scenery  changed  at  once,  queer  sand-bills 
rose  abruptly  on  all  sides,  the  eye  could  not  appreciate  the  distances  or 
tbe  declivities;  sometimes  tb©  sand-hilla  formed  in  long  ranges,  like 
long  Atlantic  waves,  sometimes  they  were  chopped  up  like  an  angry 
Channel  sea.  The  moon  rose  behind  two  hiUfl,  looking  like  a  pair  of 
boms,  and  illuminated  tbe  scenery  with  an  unearthly  livid  red  glare. 
Even  the  silence  among  those  strange  hills  had  something  supernatural. 
At  last  the  dark  streak  of  the  oasis  came  in  sight,  and  as  we  pressed  on 
the  sand  assumed  a  silvery  hue,  and  puffs  of  soft  perfumed  air  reached 
UB,  After  crossing  some  high  sand-bills  wo  entered  amidst  beantiful 
palms,  and  having  given  water  to  onr  poor  horses,  who  had  carried  us 
for  eighteen  hours,  we  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Eaid, 

Tbe  palm  forest  of  Kgueea  hides  inexhaustible  treasures  for  the 
artist.  The  town  itself  is  cnriows  with  its  mud  arcades,  its  filthy  and 
half  negro  population.  Though  small,  Ngnssa  was  ambitious,  and  in 
former  days  frequoDtly  gave  tronble  to  Waigla.  The  constant  fends  of 
.  the  two  cities  gave  the  French  a  pretext  to  annex  them  both.  The  Agba 
(governor)  at  Wargla  bad  been  informed  by  a  mehari  (raoe  camel) 
courier  of  my  escape  from  the  convoy  and  arrival*  He  had  sent  a 
horseman  to  Ngussa  to  inquire  about  me. 

Next  day,  after  two  hours'  ride  among  the  sands,  the  long  majeetic 
line  of  tbe  great  oaais  burst  upon  my  view.  There  was  Wargla  at  last. 
At  tbe  door  of  the  city  tbe  Agha  came  to  greet  me,  and  informed  me  I 
was  to  stay  at  his  casbah  (government  house), 

I  stayed  a  week  in  Wargla  and  regretted  not  having  time  to  remskin 
longer.  I  liked  the  town,  with  its  tropical  aspect  and  its  negro  popu- 
lation. It  is  all  buOt  of  mud,  so  that  when  rain  chances  to  come»  it 
is  always  more  or  less  in  danger  of  melting.  Indeed  it  had  rained 
lately  and  the  caabab  was  greatly  damaged*  The  oasis  with  the  sur- 
rounding viEagea  contains  a  million  of  palm  trees.  The  palm  tree  is 
the  only  resource  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Wargla,  They  depend  entirely 
upon  it.  A  palm  tree  gives  generally  a  revenue  of  two  francs  a  year. 
Now  each  of  them  is  taxed  35  centimes.  Considering  how  poor  the 
people  of  these  barren  regions  are  the  tax  is  a  heavy  one. 

A  few  months  before,  the  population,  excited  by  the  Chaambas,  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  insurrection,  notwithstanding  the  severe  lesson 
they  had  already  received  ten  years  ago.  Near  Wargla  numerous 
Chaambas  are  encamped ;  this  powerful  tribe,  the  most  southem  of  the 
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JLrab  nation,  borders  on  tho  Tuaregs  and  is  on  good  terms  with  those 
'  dreaded  marauders.    These  last  are  a  mixture  of  Berber  and  negro  blood  ; 
thej  form  four  confederations. 

1.  The  AuUmiden*  near  the  Niger  and  Timbuctn. 

2.  Tho  Tebus  or  KilouiSf  to  the  east  of  the  first  and  a  little  to  the 
north, 

3.  The  Hoggars,  to  the  west. 

4.  The  Azgars,  to  the  east. 

Tho  Tuareg  language  is  nearly  tho  same  as  the  Berber  idiom  spoken  in 
the  Gourara^  the  Tuat,  in  Ghadames,  and  at  Rhat.  But  the  manners 
and  oastoms  of  the  people  differ  greatly  from  those  of  their  neighbours. 
They  cannot  have  more  than  one  wife  and  she  possesses  tho  greatest 
influence,  not  only  in  domestic  but  in  political  affairs.  The  Tuareg 
women  are  far  more  highly  educated  than  the  men,  they  can  read  and 
write  well ;  their  poems  are  celebrated  in  tho  desert  and  they  have  some 
musical  talent.  They  walk  about  unveOed^  while  the  men  wear  a  black  veil 
hiding  the  face  up  to  the  eyes.  The  people  uflually  dress  in  rough 
striped  cotton;  their  weapons  consist  firstly  of  an  iron  spear*  rather 
light,  and  used  occasionally  as  a  javelin ;  a  dagger  fastened  to  the  wrist, 
a  sword  much  like  those  of  the  ancient  Crusaders^  They  prefer  hand 
to  hand  fighting,  but  seldom  dismount  from  their  small  agile  camels.  It 
IS  believed  that  in  tho  middle  ages  some  persons  of  high  birth  emigrated 
to  Africa  and  joined  the  Tuaregs,  Several  of  them  boast  of  their 
Montmorency  descent. 

The  French  wishing  to  extend  their  power  in  the  Sahara,  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Tuaregs,  and  tried  to  establish  friendly 
negotiations  with  them ;  but  they  met  with  little  succeaa,  though  M.  H* 
Dnveyrier  penetrated  into  tho  heart  of  the  Koggar  country.  When  the 
project  of  a  railway  from  Algeria  to  the  Senegal  and  Lake  Chad  began 
to  occupy  their  minds,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  mission  to  ascertain 
the  practibility  of  a  railway,  I  obtained  some  detaila  regarding  the 
proceedings  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the  principal  of  which  are 
as  follows : — 

Tho  expedition  consisted  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Flatters,  Captain 
Masson,  threo  engineers,  Lieutenant  Dianous,  two  subalterns,  and 
others ;  in  all  ten  Frenchmen,  besides  eighty  Arabs  for  escort,  and 
some  Chaamba  guides.  They  had  280  camels,  four  months'  food,  and  a 
water  supply  for  eight  days.  They  left  Wargla  on  tho  4th  December, 
1880,  following  the  Ued  Mya,  On  the  18th  they  came  to  the  well  of 
Hassi-Inifel  and  found  no  waten  The  march  was  then  resumed 
south-west,  through  a  country  destitute  of  water,  and  on  the  2Sth  they 
camped  at  Hassi-lnsoki,  100  miles  from  Ain  Salah. 

From  there  the  Colonel  sent  a  message  to  Ahitagel,  chief  of  the 
Hoggars,  with  whom  Flatters  had  had  some  preliminary  negotiations, 
and  who  was  at  Ain  Salah,  asking  him  to  come  to  an  interview  at 
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Tiaokinlne.    Tho  march  from  HasBi-Insoki  to  Hafisi-el-Mefisaguem  was 

aocsompliBhed  without  finding  water  on  the  way.  After  ft  stay  they 
continued  to  Amguid  through  desolate  oountTy,  arriving  on  the  18th  of 
January,  At  laat,  when  in  the  Tied  Tejut,  there  came  the  answer  of  the 
Hoggar  chief,  borne  by  one  of  his  relatives,  a  certain  Cheikat.  Though 
Ahitagel  had  not  come  himself,  still  tho  prospects  were  thought  good, 
and  Flatters  pushed  on« 

Inaelman  Txin  (28°  30'  lat.)  was  reached  on  the  23rd.  The  country 
continued  deserted.  The  Tuarogs  seemed  to  leave  as  the  expedition 
approached.  On  the  10th  of  February,  near  Titen  Afera,  a  Hoggar 
deputation,  headed  by  a  certain  Tissi,  visited  tho  camp  in  detail  and 
appeared  to  covet  greatly  its  contents.  After  the  visit  they  departed 
abruptly.  From  this  day  the  Colonel  seemed  nervous  and  thoughtful. 
Still  he  tried  to  keep  calm  before  the  men,  and  never  failed  to  cheer 
them  up.  From  this  day  too,  numerous  camel  footprints  were  obs^^ed 
in  the  rear,  though  the  camels  themselves  were  not  to  be  seen. 

Two  Tnaregs  came  on  the  15th  February,  passed  the  night  with  the 
Chaamba  guides,  and  departed  in  the  momingp  No  doubt  they  had  come 
to  give  to  the  latter  their  final  inetnictions-  Kext  day  near  the  evening, 
the  guides  declared  they  had  missed  the  well  which  stood  at  some  distance 
to  the  right.  They  proposed  to  encamp  whero  thoy  were,  and  that  while 
the  men  would  stay  to  guard  tho  camp,  the  mission  and  the  unloaded 
camels  would  go  to  the  welL  The  Colonel  agreed  i-elnctantly,  and 
marched  to  the  well  with  his  eompanions ;  tho  camels  followed  a  certain 
distance  behind.  The  only  guide  who  appears  to  have  remained  faithful 
warned  him  ho  was  being  betrayed,  but  tho  Colonel  heeded  him  not, 
They  came  at  last  to  the  welL  A  few  minutes  later  a  large  pariy  of 
Tuaregs^  mounted  on  their  camels,  appeared  suddenly  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gorge,  and  charged  on  tho  mission  with  loud  yells.  At  this 
moment  the  Chaamba  guides  sprang  on  M.  Hoche  and  Guiard  (two  of 
the  engineers)  and  massacred  them.  The  Colonel  and  Captain  Masson 
walked  up  to  tho  Tuaregs  and  despatched  several  with  their  re  vol  vers, 
but  fell  at  last  overpowered;  the  camels  were  then  captured.  The 
fatal  news  soon  reached  the  camp.  M.  Dianous  and  h la  men,  destitute 
o(  their  camels  and  of  food,  were  at  seventy-two  days'  march  from 
Wargla.  Still  on  the  following  day  they  began  the  retreat.  Soon 
famine  and  fatigue  began  to  tell  amongst  them. 

At  Amguid  Tuaregs  appeared,  and  showed  a  friendly  disposition, 
offering  dates  to  the  survivors*  With  the  fruit  had  been  mixed  Jusqui- 
anas  leaves,  and  the  unfortunate  men,  labouring  under  the  fatal  poison, 
tottered  and  fell  as  if  intoxicated. 

They  did  now  what  they  ought  to  have  done  at  the  beginning. 
They  marched  on  tho  Tuaregs,  attacked  them,  and  routed  them,  killing 
over  forty,  but  losing  Lieutenant  Dianous  and  M.  Dennery.  The 
Tuaregs  fied,  and  no  more  of  them  was  seen ;  but  famine  and  thirst 
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ended  the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  snrvivora  were  reduced  to  the 
dire  extremity  of  cannibalism  through  hunger  and  despair.  A  few  days 
after,  help  sent  from  Wargla  at  last  reached  them.  Eighteen  were  still 
Jiving*  Afterwards  some  more  came,  prisoners  that  had  been  made  by 
the  Tuaregs  and  who  had  escaped.  One  of  them  I  saw  at  Wargla 
brought  by  two  friendly  Azgar  Tuaregs. 

Ahitagel,  the  Hoggar  chief,  was  very  proud  of  the  deed.  He  wrote 
to  the  Emir  of  Ghadames : — "  You  warned  us  "  said  he,7*.to  protect  our 
land  against  the  foreigner,  and  we  have  done  bo.  Our  people  have 
waged  a  holy  war,  and  with  success,'*  Ahitagel  ended  his  letter  by 
asking  the  emir  to  inform  the  sultan  of  his  high  deeds.  This  conduct 
is  a  curious  proof  of  the  great  moral  prestige  Turkey  has  throughout 
North  Africa;  oven  in  Algeria  that  prestige  reigns  throughout,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  French, 

Before  leaving  Wargla  I  went  to  the  Djebel  Krima,  a  round  hill, 
very  abrupt,  and  accessible  from  one  side  only.  On  its  top  is  a  well  of 
great  depth,  reaching  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It 
seems  that  once  there  was  a  village  on  the  summit.  Its  old  sheikh  had 
two  sons ;  one  of  them«  of  social  disposition,  did  not  think  a  hill^top  was 
the  right  sort  of  place  to  live  on,  so  he  went  to  Wargla,  and  secretly 
fetched  a  bag  of  salt,  which  he  threw  down  the  well*  Next  morning  the 
old  sheikh  found  a  strong  salt  taste  in  the  water,  and  his  son  persuaded 
him  easily  that  the  well  was  filling  up,  and  that  they  had  better  go 
down  in  the  plain  below,  and  live  amongst  the  other  men. 

The  fine  ruins  of  the  antique  Mzabite  town  of  Cedrata  lie  buried  in 
the  sand  at  the  fo4>t  of  the  Djebel  Krima>  I  found  there  some  beautiful 
<»mamented  walls,  Mr.  Tarry  has  lately  occupied  himself  with  those 
interesting  fragments  of  a  decayed  art. 

I  dismissed  my  Arab  guide,  and  on  the  12  th  January  left  Wargla 
with  one  of  the  Agha  Abd-el*Kader*s  horsemen,  taking  with  me  hardly 
any  baggage.  We  slept  at  Ngussa.  Next  morning,  through  a  com- 
paratively smiling  landscape,  we  rode  about  50  miles  to  the  viUage  of 
Hadjira,  where  we  slept  that  night  Following  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
Ued  Mya,  ornamented  by  grey  and  white  vegetation,  we  reached  on 
the  following  day  Blettamar ;  but  the  sheikh  could  not  receive  us,  owing 
to  his  roof  having  fallen,  melted  by  the  rain,  eo  we  rode  further.  From 
this  place  to  Biskra  extends  a  sort  of  subterranean  sheet  of  water,  ao 
that  wells  abound,  and  with  them  life. 

It  is  this  depression  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  called  the  Ued  Bir» 
which  has  misled  some  persons  into  believing  that  the  whole  desert  is 
like  it,  and  that  it  is  a  country  with  a  great  future,  I  regret  not  to  be 
of  theirj  opinion.  Sidi  Mahamar,  the  marabout  (priest)  of  Temmacino, 
received  us  well,  and  next  morning  early  we  entered  Touggourt.  Here 
ends  the  true  desert.  Touggourt  itself  is  already  half  civilised,  a  few 
Frenchmen  and  Jews  having  opened  some  shops.     For  the  first  time 
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for  a  month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  a  bed  at  the  Agha'B 
casbah. 

Touggonrt  is  not  a  very  interesting  place  after  Wargla,  but  the 
oasis  of  the  Souf,  situated  near  at  hand,  is  a  most  curious  region,  and 
gives  a  true  impression  of  the  stem  beauties  of  the  desert.  The  arega 
there  are  no  longer  s&ndhills,  but  mountains,  whose  forms  change  with 
the  wind.  They  range  from  140  to  200  feet  high.  From  Touggourt  to 
Biskra  the  way  is  a  military  road.  Cavalry  do  it  in  four  days,  and  a 
good  hordj  (caravanserai)  marks  each  halt. 

On  the  way  I  met  M.  Fourreau,  an  intelligent  colonist^  founder  of 
the  Ued  Bir  Company ;  which  has  bought  large  tracts  of  these  barren 
sands,  and  by  means  of  artesian  wells  converted  them  into  sources  of 
wealth.  They  possess  now  at  Ourlana,  Tamema,  Zaoucina,  and 
Foughalla,  more  than  25,000  palm  trees.  This  is  the  real  seriouB 
beginning  of  French  colonisation  in  the  Sahara.  Unfortunately  the 
military  authorities,  who  dislike  innovations,  are  hostile  to  the 
company. 

Before  reaching  Biskra  I  passed  along  the  immense  salt-water  bog — 
the  Chott  Melrir.  This  chott  and  two  others  form  a  line  of  water  extend- 
ing from  Biskra  to  Gab^.  M.  Boudaire  is  sanguine  that,  by  cutting 
through  the  belt  of  land  between  the  chotts  and  the  Mediterranean,  an 
inland  sea  may  be  created  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  dimate,  to 
commerce,  and  so  forth.  A  closer  inspection  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
unfavourable  to  M.  Boudaire's  conclusions.  It  was  reported  that  the 
chotts  were  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  rocky  plateau  about  150  feet  high 
and  14  miles  wide,  that  the  chotts  were  separated  from  one  another  by 
high  belts  of  land,  and  lastly,  that  the  bottom  of  the  Djerid  was  about 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  region  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
surveyed.  However,  if  even  the  inland  sea  be  created,  I  doubt  if  it  can 
have  any  great  influence  on  the  general  climate  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

I  left  Biskra,  and  after  a  few  days'  ride  reached  Bou-Saada.  The 
first  day  I  slept  at  Mdoukal,  a  most  picturesque  village.  The  following 
day  an  Arab  chief  of  the  Uled  Nails  most  hospitably  entertained  us. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  we  reached  Bou-Saada,  through  a  stem  and  im- 
posing mountain  pass  devoid  of  all  vegetation.  From  that  fine  basis  I 
rode  in  two  days  to  Djelfa,  and  thence  again  to  Laghouat,  along  the 
bitterly  cold  plateaux. 

After  a  stay  there  I  reached  Ain  Madi.  I  now  entered  the  Djebel 
Amour  mountains,  and  the  cold  commenced  to  be  felt.  At  El  Beicha 
we  foimd  snow,  and  at  Aflou  the  thermometer  stood  at  20^  Fahrenheit. 
At  Taouiala  we  were  overtaken  by  a  severe  snowstorm;  my  guides 
lost  their  way,  we  were  nearly  benighted  on  the  dreary  plateau,  and  in 
much  danger  of  being  frozen  to  death.  It  was  therefore  with  some 
satisfection  that  I  found  myself  two  days  later  at  Geryville.  Along  our 
route  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dead  camels,  marking  the  passage 
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of  the  troops.  Geryville  itself  is  not  remarkable,  lying  on  a  wild  and 
dreary  plateau  ;  but  Brezina,  to  the  south,  and  situated  at  the  entrancMS 
to  beautiful  rocky  defiles,  is  a  charming  little  place.  It  belonged  to  tho 
famous  Uled  Sidi  Sheikh  tribes  so  mnch  dreaded  in  the  sonth,  and  now 
>  in  hostility  with  the  French, 

From  Geryville  I  reached  in  two  days*  ride  the  Kreider ;  I  cannot 
describe  the  pleasure  that  I  felt  in  seeing  the  railway  again.  This 
railway  was  constructed  for  militai-y  purposes  in  a  remarkably  quick 
time,  and  reaches  Mecheria,  a  most  important  strategical  point. 

From  the  top  of  the  Djebel  Antar,  the  mountains  next  to  it,  I  could 
discern  the  far-off  peaks  above  Figuig,  the  Maroccan  oasis,  coveted  by  the 
French,  which  I  had  not  time  to  visit.  The  country  is  said  to  be  most 
beautifiil«  Figuig  is  a  most  important  station-  The  railway  now  at 
Mecheria  could  easily  be  continued  up  to  it  It  would  form  the  true 
starting-point  for  a  railway  to  Timbuotu,  south  of  Figuig ;  the  Tafilalot 
and  the  oasis  of  the  Gourara  form  a  fertile  tract  of  land  watered 
by  important  rivers  along  which  one  could  reach  with  little  difficulty 
Ain  Salah,  which  is  about  half-way.  But  would  that  railway  be  useful  ? 
Would  it  pay?  I  leave  it  to  others  to  decide.  There  are  many  in 
France  w^ho  proclaim  the  Sahara  a  rich  country  where  fortune  is  to  be 
made.  But  if  such  persons  would  travel  for  a  time  in  it,  I  think  they 
would  change  their  opinion. 

In  introducing  the  author  of  the  paper,  the  pREsmKifrT  said  that  M.  de  Gorloff  was 
a  jouDg  traveller,  appearing  for  the  first  time  before  a  public  audictice.  When  he 
had  barely  attained  his  majority,  and  just  left  a  sick-bed,  he  started  for  the  Algerian 
Sahara;  and  he  had  examiaed  a  considerable  part  of  it  which  was  hardly  known  at 
all  to  Englishmea,  few  of  whom  had  visited  it,  and  very  littk  had  been  written 
about  it  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  French,  who  were  extending  their  occupa" 
tion  of  that  country,  had  accumulated  much  infortnation  about  the  region ;  but 
their  reiiorta  had  not  yet  been  published,  so  that  much  of  it  was  in  fact  a  new 
country.  Of  late  years  projects  had  been  brought  forward  for  letting  in  the  sea 
upon  tho  Sahara ;  and  to  some  small  extent  tboie  projects  might  be  realised ;  but  as 
it  was  now  discovered  that  the  Sahara,  instead  of  being^  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
was  in  the  greater  part  of  it  considerably  above  it,  either  in  the  form  of  hills  or  high 
plateaus;,  the  original  scheme  had  been  dwarfed  into  one  of  very  small  dimensions, 
and  was  hardly  likely  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  by  whom  it  was  devised* 
With  regard  to  another  scheme  which  had  been  discussed  by  some  very  able  men, 
namely  the  driving  a  railway  across  the  immense  desert,  in  order  to  connect  the 
Algerian  provinces  with  Senegal^  some  observations  would  be  made  by  M.  de  Gorloff, 
who  had  been  in  the  country  from  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  railway  should 
Btatt,  and  who  had  been  in  communication  with  many  of  those  persons  who  were 
interested  iu  the  question.  Like  mo^t  of  his  countrymen,  M.  de  Gorlofif  was  a 
polyglot,  and  iu  addition  to  several  other  European  languages,  could  express  himself 
Tery  fluently  in  English, 

After  the  paper  the  Prissidknt  said  he  regretted  extremely  the  absence  of  Bfr.  John 
Ball,  one  of  the  few  Fellows  who  had,  in  company  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  travelled 
through  the  adjoining  regions  of  Morocco,  and  who  had  given  a  most  interesting 
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account  of  tliat  country  and  its  botany.  Had  lie  been  present  on  tUa  occasion,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  able  to  throw  some  interesting  light  ^pon  some  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  by  M.  de  Gorloff ;  but  he  wtts  an  enterprising  man,  and  was  now 
on  his  way  to  CM{,  bent  on  scientific  research. 


Rev,  Thomas  Wakefield's  Fourth  Journey  to  the  SotdJtem  OaUa 
Cowvtry  in  1877. 
Among  the  many  miBaioiiarieB  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  adding  to 
our  stock  of  goographical  knowledge,  Mr.  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  To  him  our  Journal  is  indebted  for  a  paper  on  the  cararan 
routes  leading  from  tho  coast  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  a  vast  body 
of  similar  informatioUi  dealing  with  the  least  known  parts  of  the  Galla 
and  Somali  countries  was  deposited  with  us  before  his  recent  return  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  labours  in  Ekstem  Africa.  Amongst  his  papers 
was  found  an  account  of  a  journey  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Malindi,  and 
although  we  have  already  referred  to  this  expeditionj*  we  deem  the 
subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  more  ample 
account,  accompanied  by  a  map,  which  gives  an  insight  into  some 
features  of  African  topography  not  to  bo  obtained  from  our  ordinary 
small-scale  maps. 

Mr*  Wakefield,  for  years  past,  has  been  most  anxious  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  G  alias,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  a  manly  and  intelligent 
people,  very  different  from  the  weak-kneed  and  nnreliable  negroes  who 
live  aronnd  his  usual  home  at  Ribe,  After  twelve  years*  negociations 
with  the  Bararetta  Galla  (who  are  known  to  the  Somali  as  Wardai,  and 
live  in  the  district  extending  from  the  river  Dana  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Malindi)  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  chiefs  to  his  under- 
taking, and  performed  the  journey  in  question  for  the  pui-pose  of  knitting 
closer  the  ties  of  friend  ship  ^  and  selecting  a  site  for  the  proposed  mission. 

On  Angust  23id,  1877,  he  started  from  Cheetham  Hill,  near  Bibe, 
accompanied  by  his  fellow- workers  Soden  and  BandalL  He  cioeaed 
Kambo,  and  forded  the  Kdtama  river  after  a  march  of  close  upon  two 
hours.  This  is  a  perennial  stream  of  a  greyish-blue  colour,  which  takes 
its  course  through  a  sandstone  region,  and  bounds  Giriyama  on  the 
south.  The  road  beyond  led  through  an  undulating  country  with  good 
pasture  grounds  and  occasiooal  fields,  as  at  Tsakara  L6vu.  After  a  total 
march  of  two  and  three-quarter  hours  Cha  Nagande  was  reached.  This 
is  a  group  of  villages  surrotinded  by  a  belt  of  forest,  the  passages 
through  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  easily 
blocked  up  on  the  approach  of  the  Masai,  who  only  the  year  before  had 
attacked  the  settlement,  but  wero  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  eleven  dead. 
The  people  here  are  described  as  being  "  vojd  of  all  generosity  and 
importunate  beggars." 

•  See  'Proceedings,'  IBW^  p*  684. 
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The  second  day's  march  brought  the  travellers  to  Kazi  ya  Moyo.  The 
8oil  was  sandy,  of  a  roddish-brown  colour  duriog  the  earlier  part  of  the 
journey,  and  of  a  lighter  kind  later  in  the  day.  The  vegetation  in  the 
depreaaioDS  was  luxuriant,  and  at  Liv<51i,  the  midday  halting-place. 
Mr.  WakeEeld  was  struck  by  the  large  number  of  butterflies.  Before 
reaching  the  village  a  sandetone  ravin e»  Ndzoviinl,  had  to  be  cro68ed« 
beyond  which  extended  a  belt  of  dense  forest,  Kazi  ya  Moyo  is  of 
considerable  extent ;  Mr.  Wakefield  had  staid  there  some  time  in  1865, 
and  the  natives  hailed  his  return  with  ehouU  of  delight,  and  sought  to 
honour  him  by  performing  the  nddro  or  prooessional  dance  around  his 
hut.  Yet,  in  the  morning,  the  old  chief  very  impudently  asked  for  hongo, 
and  disdainfully  rejected  the  four  yards  of  calico  which  were  offered  him. 

Messrs.  Seden  and  Randall  here  parted  from  Mr.  Wakefield  and  took 
back  with  them  to  Riltc  the  donkey  named  **  Bismarck,"  which  had 
broken  down  r  Mr.  Wakefield  waited  until  he  had  been  joined  by  a 
more  powerful  beast*  *'King  WilUam-"  This  delayed  him  until  Sep- 
tember 5  th. 

Ilia  early  departure  on  that  day  was  hindered  hj  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  which  fell  at  intervals  until  half-past  nine.  A  short  distance 
beyond  Kazi  ya  Moyo  he  passed  through  Ya  wa  Media's  village,  and  then 
pnrsued  a  winding  path  through  a  dense  forest,  until  he  emerged  upon 
a  level  tract  of  white  sandstone,  overlooked  by  tho  heights  of  KAuma. 
Here  men,  women,  and  children  were  working  in  the  fields ;  they  stared 
at  the  donkey,  but  marvelled  more  at  the  length  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  nose, 
the  children  running  aftor  him  and  crying  *'  Look  at  his  nose  ! "  The 
night's  camp  was  pitched  in  Gandze,  close  to  the  village  of  Mwaeba, 
who  claims  to  be  a  Christian, 

On  August  28th  a  march  of  two  hours  forty  minutes  through  a  region 
of  reddish  sand,  partially  wooded,  brought  the  traveller  to  Kiponda'ii 
village  in  Rare,  whence  could  bo  seen  a  lofty  mountain -range  towards 
the  coast,  one  of  its  peaks,  Dongo  Kiindu,  being  conspicuous  on  account 
of  a  patch  of  red  clay  which,  seen  froin  afar,  resembled  a  pit  of  reddle. 
These  mountains  are  covoi-ed  with  forest,  and  are  inhabited  by  nomad 
hunters,  known  to  the  Galla  as  Wata,  whilst  the  SwahOi  call  them 
Walangulo  and  the  tribes  further  north  Wasanya, 

Kiponda's  village  occupies  a  clearing  in  a  forest  abounding  in 
mahogany,  and  is  defended  by  a  stockade.  Its  fifty  hut«  are  occupied 
by  Wagiriyama,  who  keep  goats  and  poultry,  and  grow  com.  The  chief 
is  a  feeble  old  man  of  eighty,  who  wears  a  jacket  and  a  fez  to  show  that 
he  is  a  Mahommedan. 

Continuing  the  journey  on  the  29  th,  Mr.  Wakefield  traversed  fields 
of  millet  and  Indian  com,  and  then  crossed  a  brackish  stream,*  beyond 
which  there  extended  a  level  and  fruitful  tract  of  reddish  loam*     The 

*  Tlili  most  he  the  Mtltio  wa  Mongulo,  which  imoa  la  Tuita  kuiI  auiefii  tho  aoa  at 
fiilefl.-<£n. 
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middaj  halt  was  made  in  a  district  known  as  Blda  Gerbiohat,  that  ia, 
*'  country  of  slaves.'*  Beyond  this  park-like  region  a  dense  forest  was 
entered,  and  tlie  night's  camp  was  pitched  io  an  open  glade  known  as 
K<5no  Kurarechat,  whoro  there  was  a  pool  of  water,  with  purple  lilies 
growing  around  it*  The  Wata  cat  the  bulbs  of  these  lilies,  €uid  the 
Ghdla,  since  they  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  Somali  and 
Masai,  do  so  likewise.  Mr«  Wakefield  found  these  bulbs  rather  pleasant 
eating,  though  they  lacked  flavour. 

An  hour's  march  through  the  forest  brought  the  traveOer,  early  on 
the  30th,  to  the  cultivated  district  of  Shaka»  which  belongs  to  the  Wali 
of  Taka^ngu.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  beyond  he  passed  some  huts 
where  slaves  and  Wata  labourers  were  storing  millet-  The  Wata  engage 
themselves  for  this  work  merely  on  condition  of  being  fed.  The  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Takaungu,  at  Uyombo^  was  reached  after  another 
three- quarters  of  an  hour.  There  Mr.  Wakefield  encountered  the  Crerman 
traveller  Dr.  Fischer,  who  was  travelling  along  the  coast  to  Malindi. 

Leaving  Uyombo  Mr.  Wakefield  travelled  for  some  distance  near  tho 
beach,  where  rough  blocks  of  coral  much  impeded  his  progress,  then 
OTOBsed  a  tract  of  black  soil,  and  finally  emerged  upon  a  grass-clad  sandy 
pliun.  He  passed  the  night  near  a  group  of  huts  belonging  to  tho 
people  of  Watamu,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  hours  thirty-five  minutea 
from  Uyombo* 

The  last  day's  march  before  reaching  Malindi  at  first  led  through 
forest,  then  through  jungle,  and  finally  through  fields  of  millet  and 
sesame* 

Malindi  is  now  at  x>oace  with  the  Galla,  and  is  spreading  to  the 
northward.  Its  prosperity  would,  perhaps^  be  gre^iter  if  it  were  not  for 
the  heavy  market  tolls  which  are  levied.  As  an  inatanoe,  Mr.  Wakefield 
mentions  that  a  dollar  has  to  be  paid  for  each  bullock  brought  into  tho 
town  from  the  neighbouring  pasture-grounds.  He  found  no  slavea 
exposed  for  sale,  and  ho  states  that  the  man  whom  Mr,  New  states  to 
have  been  fiogged  to  death  was  not  a  slave,  but  a  burglar,  who  had  been 
caught  for  the  third  time. 

From  Malindi  Mr.  Wakefield  turned  his  face  westward  towards 
Gralla  Land,  A  march  of  2 J  hours  through  a  fertile  region  brought  him 
cm  September  2nd  to  the  district  of  Sigirso,  called  3Iero  by  the  Swahili. 
Here  Bakari  ibn  Haji,  locally  known  as  Abu  Bekr,  and  a  native  of  Lamu, 
owns  a  prosperous  shamba,  consibting  of  some  fifty  huts  built  within  a 
stockade  of  fan-palm  stems,  and  surrounded  with  fields  of  millet  and 
rice  and  sesame.  This  man  made  friendly  overtures,  but  Mr.  Wake- 
field had  been  warned  against  his  wiles,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  some 
years  before  he  had  nearly  succeediDg  in  poisoning  Mn  B.  Binns,  ho 
wisely  abstained  from  eating  a  rico  cake  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  as  a  token  of  friendship* 

The  "  palavers "  with  the  Galla  proved  rather  tedious,      Ime  or 
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Immanya,  tlie  Galla  gnardiaii  of  the  road,  for l>ade  Mr.  Wakefield  to  gcS^ 
into  the  interior,  but  allowed  liim  to  explore  the  neighbourhood.  At 
length,  on  September  18th,  an  embaBsy  from  the  Galla  chief  Aba  Lagi^j 
Jara  brought  the  eought-for  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  miBsioii^ 
on  condition  that  the  missionaries  would  abstain  from  interfering  with 
the  settlements  of  runaway  slaves*  The  stta  selected  occupies  the  top 
of  a  cliff  of  loam,  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Sab4ki. 
Mr,  Wakefield's  religious  intercourse  with  the  Oalla  was  of  a  satisfactory 
nature,  and  they  readily  joined  him  in  prayer.  They  told  him  that 
they  called  themselves  Oroma  and  the  Europeans  Dunga.  They  believe 
in  Wake,  the  creator  of  all  things,  who  is  good,  wise,  and  righteous,  and 
in  a  future  state.  When  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  it  becomes  an  ikera^ 
or  "  demon,"  and  goes  to  B41a  Bagada,  that  is,  the  "  deep  chasm  "  or 
"  bottomless  pit."  This  thoy  describe  as  an  uncomfortable  place,  and 
good  and  bad  go  there  indifferently,  Kurtumo  Muro  is  the  prince  of  the 
4kera. 

Sigfrso  is  a  slightly  elevated  plain,  the  depressions  upon  which  are 
occupied  by  lakes.  A  fresh  breeze  blows  across  it,  and  the  climate  is 
healthy  during  the  rainy  season.  The  water  supply  ia  good.  At 
Bakari*8  village  mosquitos,  gandi  and  worana  flies  abound,  but  they  are 
not  found  near  Ime's  viUage  on  the  Sab4ki,  That  river  varies  in  width 
between  12  and  16  yards.  Its  water  is  drab-coloured.  A  fringe  of 
forest  extends  along  it  A  verdant  plain,  dotted  with  palm  trees, 
stretohea  beyond  this  forest  belt  to  the  foot  of  the  banks  or  clifife  of  clay 
and  loam  rising  above  the  lakes.  Of  these  lakes,  that  known  as  Bilisa 
Kashe  is  the  largest.  It  is  named  after  a  bivalve  shell  abounding  on  its 
margina  Bilisa  Sigirso  is  next  to  it  in  extent.  Its  water  is  pure, 
although  Mr,  Wakefield  fancies  he  discovered  an  astringent  taste.  It 
never  dries  np,  and  after  heavy  rains  drains  into  the  Sabdki.  Its  slopes 
are  wooded  in  the  west,  grass-clad  in  the  east,  and  immense  fields  of 
rice,  millet,  and  sesame  occupy  its  lower  end,  Crooodiles  and  hippopo- 
tami abound  in  it,  and  spiral  shells  in  large  nnmbers  are  found  on  its 
muddy  beach.  The  ridges  almost  encircling  it  are  composed  of  light* 
coloured  clay,* 

Captain  Paiva  de  Andradas  Zambesi  Expedition,  1881, 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  Zambesi  country  in  gold  and  coal  have  recently 
attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Portuguese  authoriti^,  and  when 
Captain  Paiva  de  Andrada,  after  inquiry  into  the  subject  on  the  spot, 
applied  for  a  charter  authorising  him  to  utilise  these  resonrces  of  the  East 
African  colony,  his  prayer  was  readily  granted.  An  enterprise  of  this  kind, 

*  We  baye  iofierted  upon  the  accompanjiag  Eoap  the  localities  of  which  Mr.  Wake- 
field gives  the  beariDgB.  The  Bore  lake  U  ptnhtMj  idootical  with  the  Ash£ka  M&lo 
Mss&me,  near  which  Mr.  Wakaietd  paBsed  m  1865. 
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however,  was  far  beyond  the  grantee's  private  means,  and  he  natnrally 
applied  to  capitaUsts  to  start  his  venture  and  share  its  eventual  profits. 
Before  beginning  operations  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  decided  by  the 
directors  of  the  "  Compa^oie  gen^rale  da  la  Zamb^de "  to  despatch  a 


body  of  exports,  and  to  act  on  the  information  they  might  ooUect  as  to 
the  localities  where  mining  and  other  rights  had  been  granted.  The 
expedition  thus  organised  and  led  by  M.  Paiva  de  Andrada  himself, 
inolnded  three  mining  engineers,  MM,  Knss,  Lapierre,  and  Btrnmd,  one 
of  whom  had  spent  seven  years  in  California,  whilst  the  other  was 
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practically  acquainted  with  coal-mining ;  a  chemist,  M.  Guyot ;  a  anrgeon, 
M.  Goffant ;  a  secretary,  M.  Conrret ;  and  a  wealthy  private  gentleman, 
M.  Bigail  de  Lastours,  who  undertook  to  act  as  photographer.  There 
were,  in  addition,  three  French  and  three  Spanish  miners. 

This  formidable  body  of  experts  reached  Quillimane  (Eillimani)  on 
April  13th,  1881,  and  left  for  the  Upper  Zambesi  between  the  18th  and 
20th  of  that  month. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Captain  Paiva  do  Andrada  for  a 
first  instalment  of  the  geographical  results  of  their  exploration,  con- 
sisting of  a  carefully  drawn  map  of  the  route  leading  from  Senna  to  the 
famous  old  gold-mines  of  Manica.  The  exploring  party  left  Chemba  * 
on  the  Zambesi,  on  September  2nd,  and  reached  Mulassa,  the  present 
capital  of  Manica,  on  September  22nd.  It  took  nineteen  days'  marching 
to  perform  this  journey  of  about  200  geographical  miles.  Mulassa 
stands  on  the  river  Odzi,  which  flows  west  towards  the  Sabia ;  but  all 
the  other  rivers  of  Manica  take  their  course  towards  the  south-east.  A 
fortnight  was  spent  in  examining  the  placers  on  the  Revue,  where  may 
still  be  traced  the  ruins  of  Massi  Kesse,  the  old  Portuguese  feria,  and 
then  the  explorers  turned  homeward,  reaching  Senna  on  October  22nd. 
We  had  been  led  to  believe,  from  the  information  obtained  by.  St.  Vincent 
Erskine  whilst  at  Umzila's,  that  the  whole  of  Manica  had  been  turned 
by  marauding  Zulus  into  a  howling  wilderness.  These  accounts,  how- 
ever, were  evidently  exaggerated ;  for  the  explorers  found  the  "kingdom" 
in  a  state  of  peace,  and  its  ruler  desirous  of  placing  himself  under 
Portuguese  protection. 

Whilst  one  detachment  was  thus  absent  in  Manica,  M.  Guyot  headed 
another  party  for  the  exploration  of  the  Muareze,  which  enters  the 
Zambesi  below  Tette.t  He  ascended  that  river  for  a  distance  of  15  miles 
to  the  north-east,  finding  coal  and  curiously  shaped  masses  of  diorite,  but 
was  compelled  to  retire  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Bonga's 
band  of  robbers.  It  was  only  the  presence  of  his  fifty  armed  natives 
which  saved  him  from  being  plundered. 

Captain  Paiva  de  Andrada,  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  northward 
from  Tetto,  fared  even  worse,  for  not  only  his  porters,  but  also  his 
soldiers  deserted  him  ;  and  in  face  of  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  the  natives, 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  back  from  Mashinga,  50  miles  to  the  north  of 
his  starting  point. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  publication  of  the  full  results 
of  this  important  expedition. 

♦  This  ifl  identical  with  Shimbwa  on  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  largo  map  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  We  have  given  an  exact  copy  of  the  Portuguese  map,  and 
have  also  retained  the  Portuguese  orthography.  Hcrr  Mauoh's  route  is  indicated  in 
hair-line.  The  position  of  Senna  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  for  Livingstone's 
map.  Livingstone's  astronomical  observations  (the  mean  of  eight  lunars)  place  Senna  in 
long.  34°  57'  E,,  and  tliis  result  has  been  accepted  in  the  Society's  map. 

t  This  is  probably  the  Mimrazi  (mis-spelt  for  Muarczo  ?)  of  the  Society's  map. 
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The  Leigh  Smith  Search  and  Belief  Expedition* — Arrangoments  have 
now  been  matured  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  expedition.  Sir 
Allen  Young,  c.b.,  will  command  the  vessel  employed  for  the  search  and 
Bucoour  of  the  crew  of  the  Eira ;  and  a  [steam  whaler,  the  Hope^  of 
Peterhead,  has  been  hired  for  the  service*  InstructionB  have  been  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  confiiBting  of  Mr,  T,  V.  Smith,  Sir  George  Nares, 
Sir  Allen  Youngs  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth,  Mr.  Clements  Markham^  and 
Mr.  Grant ;  with  Admiral  Sir  George  Richards  and  Commander  Beaumont 
nominated  by  the  Admiralty.  The  main  objects  of  the  Hope  will  be  to 
establish  cairns  and  depots  on  the  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  to 
Boarch  the  Barents  Sea,  in  such  directions  as  the  condition  of  the  ice  may 
admit  of.  Baron  Nordenskiold,  Lieutenant  Payer,  Commodore  Jansen, 
and  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson  have  been  consulted,  and  the  letters  containing 
their  views  were  carefully  considered  by  the  committee, — The  Mope 
will  sail  in  the  course  of  this  month.  Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Gore 
Booth,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Grant,  has  sailed  in  the  Arctic  yacht  Kara^ 
of  85  tons  (yacht  moaaujrement).  The  original  object  of  this  cruise  was 
of  a  sporting  and  partly  a  scientific  and  artistic  character ;  but  Sir  Henry 
now  intends  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  his  means  will  allow,  to  co-operate 
in  measnreB  for  the  relief  of  the  Eira. — In  these  arrangements,  limited 
as  they  are  owing  to  the  private  natnre  of  the  c Sorts  that  are  to  be 
made,  the  great  importance  of  searching  on  the  north  and  east  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen  has  not  been  lost  sight  o£  Fortunately  the  Swedish 
expedition,  under  Captain  Palander,  will  be  at  Mossel  Bay  in  July ;  and 
that  distinguished  officer,  as  well  as  the  walrus  hunters,  will  be  re- 
quested to  look  out  for  and  assist  any  retreating  parties, 

I       The  *  Jeannette  *  Expedition. — The  fate  of  the  gallant  commander  of 

the  expedition  and  kis  companions  of  the  first  boat  is  no  longer  uncertain, 
Melvillo  despatched  from  the  Lena  Delta  on  the  24th  March  the 
following  message  (telegraphed  from  Irkutsk  on  the  5th  of  May)  ; — **  I 
have  found  Lieutenant  Do  Long  and  his  party;  all  dead.  All  the 
books  and  papers  have  also  been  found.  I  remain  to  continue  the 
eearch  for  the  party  under  Lieutenant  Chipp," — Four  of  the  sur- 
vivors, including  Lieutenant  Danenhauor  and  Professor  Newcombe,  the 
naturalist  of  the  expeditioUi  arrived  at  Hull  from  Cronstadt  on  the 
17th  of  May,  and  proceeding  straight  to  Liverpool,  embarked  there  on 
the  19th  for  New  York.  Lieutenant  Danenhauor  takes  with  him  the 
log  of  the  Jeanmtte^  extracts  from  which,  together  with  details  of  great 
interest  communicated  by  Danenhauer  to  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  at  Irkutsk^  were  published  in  the  Europeau 
editions  of  that  paper  of  dates  April  2Bth,  May  3rd,  and  May  10  th*   Two 
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islandfl  In  the  Arctio  Sea  were  dieco^ored  by  the  Jeannette  before  she 
was  lost,  one  "  Jeannette  Mand,"  in  N.  lat.  76°  47'  andE.  long.  158°  56' : 
ihB  other  **  Henrietta  Island;*  in  N.  lat,  77°  8'  and  E.  long.  157''  43'. 
A  third,  **  Bennett  Island /'  was  discovered  during  the  passage  in  boats 
from  the  wreok  to  the  Lena  Delta ;  the  eonth  cape  of  this  island  was 
in  N.  lat,  70^  38'  and  E,  long.  148°  20'. 

Lots  of  the  '  Eodgers/ — The  Badgers,  which  was  eent  out  in  eearch 
of  the  JmnnetU  last  Bummer  and  was  wintering  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  Ist  of  January.  According  to  recent  aooounts 
from  New  York,  Colonel  Gilder,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
on  board,  who  was  despatched  by  Lientenimt  Berry  to  report  the  loss  of 
the  ship  and  try  to  obtain  immediate  assistance,  had  marched  alone 
throngh  the  Chnkche  country  in  North-East  Siberia  to  Sredni,  or  Middle^ 
Kolymsk,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  February.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  company  with  the  governor  of  this  district,  Feodor  de  Barawa^ 
to  Yerkhoschansk,  where  he  intended  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  oorre* 
apondents  who  were  going  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  look  for  De  LoDg. 
Colonel  Gilder  states  that  the  crew  are  now  in  Tupkan,  where  they  obtain 
sufficient  food  from  the  Chnkches.  The  governor  of  Kolymsk  had  also  sent 
them  tea  and  tobacco  to  barter  with  the  natives.  They  were  fortnnnte 
enongh  to  save  three  months'  proviBions  from  the  bnming  ship,  but  all 
attempts  to  save  the  ship  itself  were  in  vain.  She  lay  quite  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  but  the  young  ico  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  men,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  communication  was  established  between 
the  ship  and  the  shore.  The  whole  of  the  crew  landed  safely,  partly  by 
means  of  the  boats,  and  were  in  good  health  and  spirits,  without  any 
danger  of  running  diort  of  provisions.  The  Governor  of  East  Siberia, 
Tchemaieff,  had  also  sent  injunctions  to  the  Chukche  chiefs  to  help  the 
shipwrecked  men  by  every  means  in  their  power.  It  is  now  proposed 
in  Washington  to  send  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin  for  the  crew  of  the 
Modf^ers^  instead  of  fitting  out  a  man-of-war,  the  IroquoU,  at  San 
Francisco,  as  at  first  soggeeted.  They  are  expected  to  return  by  way 
of  Alaska,  and  to  reach  California  in  August.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  Corwin  has  several  times  been  to  Cape  Serdze,  in  Behring  Strait. 
She  is  a  strong  vessel  of  227  tons. 

Lieutenant  Hovgaard's  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  Begioni. — Lieu- 
tenant Hovgaard,  whose  projected  expedition  in  search  of  the  JeatmetU 
fell  through  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  news  of  that  ill-fated 
vessel,  is  still  determined  to  undertake  an  expedition  this  summer 
to  the  Arctic  shores  of  Asia,  and  further  north  if  possible.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  purchased  the  Swedish  steamer  Ltnlcdpin^  at  the  price  of 
kr,  25,000,  or  about  1400^,  which  amount  has  been  contributed  by  a 
Copenhagen  merchant,  Herr  Aug.  Gamel,  The  steamer  is  of  150  tons 
regiBter,  107  feet  long,  and  221  feet  beam,    It  is  a  wooden  ship  and 
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baa  Mtherto  traded  between  Linkoping  and  Gothenburg.  Slie  will  be 
Btrengtbened  and  fitted  for  the  expedition  at  Copenhagen^  and  will^ 
instead  of  her  present  coating  of  iron,  recseive  a  three-inch  casing  of  oak. 
Lieutenant  Hovgaard  has  expressed  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  this 
x-essel  for  his  expedition.  Ho  intends  to  make  a  start  early  in  July, 
directing  bis  course  for  Cape  Cbel^niskin,  afterwards  endeavouring  to 
reach  Franz-Josef  Land.     He  has  re*namcd  the  vessel  the  Dtfmpna* 

The  Elephant  Experiment  in  AWca, — Vie  are  requested  to  correct 
«  misstatement  which  appears  in  Mr.  Bankings  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  May  numl>or  of  the  '^Proceedings/  made  doubtlessly  through  in- 
advertence. The  four  elephants  are  there  said  to  have  been  presetUed 
by  the  Bombay  Government  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  this  vraa  not 
8o ;  the  elephants  were  purcliased  of  the  Bombay  authorities. 

M.  Eoudaire's  Projected  Inland  Sea  in  the  Algerian  Sahara. — The 
scheme  of  the  creation  of  an  inland  sea  to  the  south  of  the  fertile 
portions  of  Tunis  and  Algeria^  proposed  by  Commander  Boudaire,  has 
at  length  been  taken  up  by  tho  French  Government,  in  so  far  as  a 
joint  committee  of  members  of  both  chambers  and  representatives  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  government  and  of  public  institutions 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question.  Tbe  sea  is  to  be  created 
by  letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gulf  of 
Oabes  by  means  of  a  canal  to  be  excavated  across  a  bar  of  land  from 
the  shore  to  a  chain  of  interior  basins  or  desiccated  salt-lakes,  called  the 
Cbotts  of  Rharsa  and  Melrir»  which  extend  through  Tunisian  and  far 
into  Algerian  territory',  Tho  area  of  inland  waters  thus  produced,  it  is 
stated,  would  be  seventeen  times  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  As  the 
bed  of  the  Chotts  is  to  a  great  extent  l^elow  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, all  the  engineering  labour  btdieved  to  bo  necessary  is  the 
excavation  of  the  canal,  whicb  is  to  be  150  miles  long,  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  33  feet  below  the  water-level,  and  a  width  at  the  surface  of 
110  yards  ;  the  scouring  effects  of  the  current  when  the  water  is  intro- 
duced are  relied  upon  for  economising  hand-laboar  in  deepening  the 
basins,  but  how  far  this  is  to  be  depended  upon  is  one  of  the  doubtful 
features  of  the  scheme,  the  opinions  of  engineers  with  regard  to  tho 
effect  to  be  produced  varying  in  tho  proportion  of  1  to  10,  Beeults  of 
great  value  and  importance  are  expected  if  tho  project  should  be 
realised  j  a  banier  would  be  created  against  the  incursions  of  marauding 
tribes  from  the  Sahara,  and  an  opening  created  for  French  commerce 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  In  some  quarters  hopes  are  excited  of  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  climate  of  the  Sahara  by  the  introduction  of 
»o  large  a  tract  of  water  into  what  is  now  a  sc^orched  and  sterile  desert. 
To  this  view  it  is  objected  that  the  new  inland  sea  could  not  have  a 
permanent  effect  on  the  climate,  as  it  would  be  likely  gradually  to  silt  up 
with  the  accumulation  of  saline  deposits  in  its  bed,  the  natural  result 
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of  tho  great  evaporation  in  so  dry  a  climate,  a  process  the  more  rapid 
inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  water  would  be  derived  exclusively  from  the 
very  saline  Mediterranean  and  not  from  rains  or  rivers.  At  any  rate  it 
appears  that  the  best  authorities  are  convinced  that  a  wide  belt  of  country 
around  the  sea  will  be  rendered  humid  and  fertile,  and  the  concession 
of  this  bordering  tract  is  all  that  is  asked  for  by  the  promoters  to  repay 
them  for  the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Colquhoun's  Journey  through  South  China,  &c.* — During 
April  further  letters  were  received  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Colquhoun,  one  of 
which  is  dated  from  Wu-chow,  on  the  Si-kiang  or  West  River,  on 
February  11th.  Mr.  Colquhoun  reports  that  he  and  his  party  had  had 
a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  journey  up  from  Canton.  The  scenery 
on  the  river  they  had  found  most  beautiful,  and  it  had  fairly  astonished 
them.  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  that  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  find,  none 
but  the  most  meagre  accounts  have  been  made  public  respecting  the 
Si-kiang  between  Canton  and  Wu-chow,  while  above  that  place  nothing 
has  been  written  about  it,  and,  indeed,  except  that  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  crossed  it  in  his  westward  journey  from  Pakhoi 
on  the  coast,  of  which  he  has  never  furnished  any  record,  it  is 
absolutely  untravelled  by  Europeans. — A  letter  of  a  few  days'  later 
date  announces  that  the  expedition  were  working  their  way  up  the  river 
beyond  Wu-chow,  but  that  news  had  reached  them  of  placards  having 
been  posted  a  little  higher  up  offering  a  reward  of  200  taels  (say  602.) 
for  each  of  their  heads.  They  were  consequently  confined  to  their 
boats,  and  fully  disguised  in  Chinese  dress. — During  the  past  month  a 
letter  has  been  received  giving  accounts  of  substantial  progress  along 
the  YvL  tributary  of  the  Si-kiang,  which,  after  visiting  Nan-ning,  they 
will  ascend  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  its  source  in  a  mountain 
pass  on  the  frontier  between  the  Kwangsi  and  Yunnan  provinces  in 
about  N.  lat.  24°,  E.  long.  105°.  At  liiis  place  the  first  stage— and  very 
probably  the  most  troublesome  one — in  their  important  journey  will  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  letter  in  question  is  dated  Nan-ning, 
February  27th,  and  sketches  very  briefly  their  journey  to  that  important 
commercial  emporium,  of  which,  however,  they  were  unable  from  want 
of  time  to  give  any  information,  as  they  had  suddenly  received  a 
pressing  intimation  from  the  authorities  that  they  had  better  continue 
their  journey  at  once  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  people,  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  variety  of  accidental  causes. — Mr.  Colquhoun 
and  his  companion,  Mr.  C.  Wahab,  have  been  continuing  the  survey  of 
the  Si-kiang  made  by  Lieutenant  Bullock  as  far  as  Wu-chow,  but  their 
labours  in  this  direction  will  necessarily  be  of  a  somewhat  rough  and 
preliminary  nature.  As  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  have  found  the 
river,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  YU  affluent,  to  be  exceedingly  tortuous, 
but  with  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  obstacles  in  the  shape  of 

*  See  ante,  p.  234. 
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apids  and  rooks,  which  present  difficulties  of  a  trifling  nature  to  the 
Enropoan  engineer.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  Si-kiang  and 
itfl  larger  trtbntaries  form  a  splendid  water-way  into  the  interior,  and 
that  not  many  years  ago  a  very  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  along 
them  with  South- Western  China. — As  far  as  they  have  gone,  thanks  to 
letters  furnished  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Canton,  the  party 
have  met  with  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authorities^ 
who  have  oooaaionally  shown  a  somewhat  embarrassing  caro  for  their 
^KBafety,  by  sending  gunboats  to  convey  them  from  place  to  plaoe. 

^  Hew  Expeditions  to  Sumatra  and  Upper  Burma.  —  The  Soci«t6 
I  AcadL'inique  Indo-Cbinoise  of  Paris  has  decided  to  send  out  two  of  its 
I  members,  MM.  Henri  do  Vesina  Larue  and  Maurice  Geny^  to  continue 
^H  the  ficientifio  work  begun»  in  1879,  by  MM,  Wallon,  Guillaume,  and 
^f  Courret,  which  was  so  tragically  interrupted  by  the  murder  of  the  two 
I  first  in  Sumatra.  The  new  expedition  will  land  on  the  western  side  of 
^^  Sumatra,  and  after  exploring  the  lake  Piitchut-Laut,  cross  to  the  eastern 
^f  side  of  the  island,  there  embark  for  Pcuang,  and  continue  via  Quedah 
I  and  the  Siamese  provinces  of  the  ^lalayan  Peninsula  to  Bangkok.^^ — 
^_  Another  expedition,  of  which  M*  G.  Garanger  has  charge,  having  for  it» 
^Bohject  Bcientiiio  researches  in  Upper  Burma,  left  Marseilles  a  few  days 
ago  for  its  destination.  Besides  geography  and  etlmology,  M,  Garanger 
will  pay  attention  to  commercial  and  industrial  subjects*  with  a  view  to- 
obtaining  information  for  the  benefit  of  French  traders  to  the  Irawadi 
valley.  Both  expeditions  will  make  collections,  which  will  be  presented 
by  the  Society  to  the  French  Goveniment, 

Ascent  of  Mount  Cook.— The  Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  a  member  of  the^ 
Alpine  Club,  who  started  last  November  for  New  Zealandt  accom- 
panied by  the  Bernese  Oherland  guides,  Ulrich  Eanfmann  and  Emil 
Bobs,  succeeded  on  the  2nd  of  March  last  in  ascending  Mount  Cook,*tho 
highest  known  Australasian  peak.     His  first  camp  was  at  the  foot  of 

I  the  Tasman  glacier  (of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Yon  Haast  in  his 
♦Geology  of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  Westland,*  published  at 
Christchurch,  N.Z.,  in  1879),  but  it  had  to  be  moved  higher  up  the 
mountain,  an  operation  requiring  a  week's  work,  owing  to  the  rough 
road  and  dense  scrub.  On  25th  February  an  unBucoessful  attempt  was 
mude  to  ascend  by  the  gouthern  ridge,  which  faces  the  traveller 
approaching  the  mountain  by  the  Tasman  valley,  and  insurmountable 
obstacles  were  also  met  with  on  the  eastern  spur,  which  was  attacked  on 
the  27th,  the  party  making  their  way  to  a  height  of  800O  feet.  The 
final  effort  was  made  by  the  northern  ridge,  Mr,  Green  moving  up  tho 
glacier  on  March  1st,  and  camping  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tasman  at  an 
altitude  of  7000  feet.  At  6  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  2n(1,  a  start  wad 
made.  The  progress  was  slow,  the  glacier  being  tliickly  crevassed. 
As  the  peak  was  approached,  considerable  danger  was  incurred  from 

2  o  2 
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continual  avalanches.  Hanging  glaciers  presented  themselves  in  nearly 
every  hollow  in  the  peak  at  greater  or  less  elevations,  from  one  or 
other  of  which  masses  of  ice  were  almost  continually  falling  and  mshing 
down  the  steep  mountain  side.  To  avoid  these  avalanche  lines  was  the 
great  diflScnlty  of  the  ascent,  and  at  one  point  the  danger  seemed  so 
great  that  the  party  had  thoughts  of  relinquishing  the  undertaking,  but 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  safely  past  it  and  continuing  the 
ascent,  at  6.20  p.m.  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  main  peak.  The  air 
was  now  full  of  clouds,  and  as  little  could  he  seen  and  the  hour  was  so 
late,  the  descent  was  at  once  commenced,  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
being  spent  on  the  top,  near  which  a  small  atone  cairn  was  hurriedly 
erected,  A  camera  appeai-s  to  have  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Green,  but 
there  is  no  mention  in  his  preliminary  account  of  any  hypsometric 
instruments,  go  that  the  actual  height  of  Mount  Cook  may  still  remain 
undecided.  The  ohl  Admiralty  survey  gives  this  as  13,200  feet,  but 
the  numerous  trigonometrical  obeervations  on  which  the  height  of  the 
mountain  is  based  on  the  Government  map  of  New  Zealand  result  in 
12,319  feet  only.  After  descending  some  2000  feet,  darkness  came  on, 
and  Mr,  Green  and  his  companions  wore  compelled  to  spend  the  night 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  without  sleep  or  food,  finally  reaching  their 
bivouac  on  Mount  Twsman  and  their  glacier  camp  in  safety,  after  an 
alienee  of  thirty-seven  hours,  of  which  the  last  twenty-two  were  foodless. 
The  peculiar  danger  from  avalanches  was  fully  illustrated  by  the  way 
in  which  tho  track  made  by  the  party  in  the  snow  in  ascending  was 
found  next  morning  to  have  Ix^en  obliterated  by  avalanches  that  fell 
during  the  night*  The  scenery  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Tasman 
glacier  and  its  branches  is  described  as  supremely  grand,  ©ciualling,  and 
even  excelling,  the  most  famous  scenery  in  the  European  Alps*  The 
peaks  rise  higher  above  the  level  of  the  snow-fields,  and  these  are  more 
extensive,  and  under  the  brighter  and  clearer  atmosphere  of  New 
Zealand,  present  a  more  dazzling  beauty.  Tho  spurs  of  Mount  Cook, 
below  the  snow-line,  wore  covered  with  plants  vt^hieh  reminded  tho 
travellers  of  the  Alpine  vegetation  of  Switzerland.  Among  these  was 
a  Gnaphatium,  closely  resembling  G.  leonlopodmmj  the  well -known 
**  Edelweiss/* 

Prop 0 Bed  Memorial  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin.— A  committee  has  been 
formed  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  commemorating  the  late 
Mr,  Darwin  by  some  permanent  memorial.  The  exact  form  of  this  is 
left  for  future  decision,  as  it  must  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  amount  subscribed,  but  it  has  been  determined  that  there  shall  be  a 
personal  memorial  of  some  kind^  bust  or  statue  as  may  be  hereafter 
approved,  and  a  fund  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  scientific  work  and  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Daiwin« 
Mr,  John  Evans,  Koyal  Society,  Burlington  House,  is  the  Treafluror. 
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OORRESPONDENCE. 
Snow-dad  Peaks  in  the  Mozambique  Beaton, 

H.B.M,  CoKsiOATE,  MozAMBiQiE,  March  nth,  1882. 

I  have  just  read  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Roval  Geographical  Society  *  fur 
February,  an  interesting  account  of  a  jouroey  made  through  the  Makua.  and  Meto 
countrica  by  Meiisrs.  Maples  and  Goldfinch  of  the  Univeraitiea  Mission^  at  the  aame 
time  that  I  was  travelling  in  the  Lorn  we  country. 

In  it  Mr,  Maples  gpcaka  of  a  "  snow-clad  mountain,  Irati,"  upon  the  existence 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  received  so  much  native  eridence  that  ho  statcii  he 
"  does  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  native  story,"  It  ia  bnt  just  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  consul  Elton  that  I  should  |x>int  out  that  to  him  is  due  the  first  meotion  of 
the  mountain  **  Erado/*  no  doubt  the  same,  la  the  Makua  country  abreast  of 
Mwendazi  Bay.  Consul  Elton,  in  his  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  January  3, 
1877,  speaks  of  it  also  as  a  **  hill  settlement"  whence  coffee  came,  alluding  then, 
doubtless,  to  the  villages  at  its  foot.  But  although  he  jja-ssed  within  thirty  or  forty 
miles  east  of  the  hill  he  heard  nothiog  of  its  being  snow-clad. 

From  my  camp  at  Karoa,  where  1  was  detained  three  days,  this  hill  Eradi  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  visible,  and  I  am  therefore  able  to  speak  with  certainty 
refpecting  it. 

As  fearing  to  lengthen  my  pa|>er  I  made  no  mention  of  this  hill,  simply  laying 
it  down  in'my  map,  I  now  quote  from  my  rough  jouroaL 

**  Nov,  3. — From  the  door  of  my  t^ent  the  hills  Eradi  and  Mwaja  are  very 
conspicuous  and  clear.  The  former,  which  doubtless  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Elton 
in  his  coast  journey,  is  a  very  bold  and  striking  hill,  bearing  N.  by  E.  half  E.,  and 
is  about  3000  feet  in  height." 

Anxious  not  to  overestimate  my  heights,  1  may  perhaps  have  slightly  under- 
estimated this  one ;  but  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  not  be  found 
10  be  over  4000  feet  above  the  plain  or  between  DOOO  and  COOO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  seii.     Tha  native  report  that  it  h  snow-ctad  is  certoiuly  inaccurate. 

H,  E.  O'Nrill. 


Longitude  of  the  Salw^en. 

37,  Edgwabb  Road,  W.,  29th  Jprii,  1882. 
With  reference  to  my  letter  to  you  on  the  sources  of  the  Iraw^adi  and  Brahma- 
putra rivers  (*  Proceediogs,'  May,  p,  317),  I  find  that  1  made  an  error  in  reducing 
from  the  Peking  to  the  Greenwich  longitudes  in  the  position  of  the  Salween 
B8  plotted  by  the  Jesuits ;  the  paragraph  should  read ; — *^  We  may  here  note  that 
the  Salween  has  been  depicted  by  the  JesuitK  crossing  lat.  27''  10'  in  long,  98'°  56' ; 
lat.  26*^  30'  in  long.  08^  61' ;  aod  lat.  26°  0'  in  long.  08''  Aii\ 

Holt  S,  Hallbxt. 


The  EUfhant  Experiment  in  Africa, 

64,  St.  Geobgk's  Squaee,  S.W,,  Maij  1th,  1882. 
With  reference  to  the  paper  iu  the  'Proceedings  of  I  ho  Royal  Geographical 
Society '  for  May  on  the  experiment  of  Indian  elephants  in  Africa,  it  is  as  well  that 
it  should  be  understood  that,  if  only  the  necessary  trouble  be  taken,  African  elephante 
can  be  made  as  useful  as  Indian. 


882  REPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS. 

1.  la  the  treaty  made  by  the  Komans  with  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  201,  after  the 
second  war,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  surrender  **  elephantos,  quos  haberent 
domitos,  neque  domarent  aUos." — Livf/,  xxx.  37. 

2.  In  the  paintings  on  Egyptian  monuments,  the  elephants  appear  evidently 
tame. 

3.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  founded  the  station  of  Ptolemais  Epitheras  (cri  Onpas) 
destined,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  be  the  station  for  expeditions  to  capture  elephants, 
for  his  attention  had  been  tamed  to  the  necessity  of  training  African  elephants  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  boundless  supply  of  Indian  elephants  available  to  Seleucus.  (See 
Bnnbory,  *  Ancient  Geography,'  i.  p.  678.) 

4.  The  elephants  on  lioman  coins  are  unmistakably  of  the  African  spedes. 

5.  In  the  well-known  inscription  of  Adulis  in  Abyssinia  allusion  is  made  to 
trained  elephants.    (Bunbury, '  Ancient  Greography,'  i.  p.  609.) 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  African  monarchs  made  use  of  the  elephant,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  sJiould  noi  he  so  made  use  cf  again.  The  camel  did  not 
find  its  way  to  Africa  till  the  time  of  the  Arabs :  perhaps  the  elephant  is  still 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  Africa's  history.  At  any  rate,  it  should 
not  be  hastily  assumed  that  the  African  elephant  is  behind  his  Indian  brother  In 
docility.    Jumbo,  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  disposes  of  that  idea. 

That  some  of  the  hardy  forest  tribes  could  be  tnuned  to  the  management  of 
elephants  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose.  If  an  establishment  were  opened 
at  Zanzibar,  two  or  three  trained  Indian  elephants  would  soon  bring  young  African 
elephants  into  order,  and  the  system  once  started  would  maintain  itself. 

EoBEBT  Cost. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881-2. 

NifUh  Meeting,  '27th  March,  1882.-— The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Pbeskhtation.—  William  A.  E,  Oostling,  Esq. 

Elections. — Arthur  H,  Crow,  Esq.j  William  A,  K.  Oostling,  Esq. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  a  Lecture  by  Mr.  E.  O'Donovan,  entitled — 
**  Merv  and  its  Surroundings."    (  Vide  ante,  p.  345.) 


TenOi  Meeting,  24«^  April,  1882.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentations. — C.  L.  Wragge,  Esq.;  E.  C.  Hare,  Esq. 

Elections.— -Ro&ert  AsJUon,  Esq.;  Major  W.  F.  Badgleyj  Alfred  Brookman, 
Esq.;  Edtvard  Hyde  Hewett,  Esq. ;  Henry  Kent,  Esq. ;  Charles  William  Pearson, 
Esq. ;  John  R.  Somerville,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;   Commander  William  Symington. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

"A  Journey  in  the  Atlas  and  the  Northern  Part  of  the  Algerian  Sahara."  By 
Valentin  de  Gorloff.    (Ante,  p.  358.) 
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Eleventh  Meeting,  Sth  Ma^,  1882.— The  Bight  Hon.  Lard^ABEUDARE, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — DaM  Boyle  Bfnn\  Esq, ;  FUtmfitl  Broume,  Jgiij.,  k.d.  ;  Umry 
Charie$  A.  Conyheare,  E$(j.j'  WUJiam  Brampton  Onrdan^Eiq,,  c,b.;  Captain  Eenry 
Jtfl  Bughtg^  Henry  Bret  Ince^  jK*^.,  q.c. 

The  paper  of  tbe  evening  was — 

"  Surveys  iknd  Explorations  in  the  Kative'  States  of  the  MaUy  Peninsula, 
187&-82*"    By  D.  D.  Daly,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  and  Sorveya,  Selengor. 
Will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  *  Proceedings,' 
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deographicaJ  Society  of  Parig* — April  14tb,  1882:  M.  Victor  Gitebxk^ 
Vice-Prf»tflent»  in  tlie  Clmir. — A  letter  waa  read  from  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Toulouse,  announcing  its  formation,  and  stating  that,  whilst  occupying  itself  with 
the  study  of  geography  generally,  it  will  devote  itself  more  especially  to  that  of  the 
regions  of  the  Pyrenees. — The  Commercial  Geographical  Society  of  Bordeaux  for- 
warded tbe  prog^ramme  of  the  Congress  of  French  Geographical  Socieliee  which  it  is 
intended  to  hold  in  that  town  from  the  4  th  to  the  9th  of  next  September,  during 
which  an  exhibition  nvill  alio  be  held. — The  new  Geographical  Society  of  Liibeck: 
also  announced  its  foundation,  and  its  intention  of  issuing  an  annual  recoid  of  its 
transactions. — A  letter,  dated  February  Sth,  1882,  was  read  from  M,  Ladoulx,  French 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  stating,  among  other  items  of  information,  that  the  chief  of  the 
Belgian  station  at  Karema  appeared  uneasy  at  the  progress  of  Mirambo,  the  cou- 
queror  of  Simba,  but  that  Mirambo  hnd,  it  apjxan-ed,  declared  his  intention  of 
respecting  and  protecting  Europeans,  of  whom  be  wished  to  make  friends. — 
M*  Gabriel  Maroel,  of  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  Bibliothdque  National c, 
sent  a  written  account  of  the  recent  acquisitions  made  by  that  establishment.  He 
called  esiH^cial  attention  to  a  number  of  maps,  engraved  and  in  MS.,  purchased  in 
Amsterdam.  Some  of  tliese  are  stated  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  very  rare, — 
M,E.  E8chl:>ach,  representative  at  Paris  of  the  press  of  Netherlands  India,  forwarded, 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society,  a  map,  drawn  by  liimself,  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
Aions. — From  Calcutta  a  French  traveller,  who  docs  not  wnsh  his  name  to  be 
published,  sent  a  detailed  and  very  intereetmg  paper  on  Assam,  in  which  ho  descHbos 
its  natural  riches,  and  predicts  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  it  will  be  one  of  the 
l^rigiht^t  gems  in  the  British  cwwn, — A  memoir  was  received  from  Mohammed 
Assm  Rbon,  first  interpreter  of  His  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia,  on  tbe  geoginphy 
of  the  lofty  plateau  of  Lar,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Teheran,  which  has  scarcely 
been  noticed  by  geographers ;  and  another,  from  General  Colonieu,  on  the  extensive  and 
rich  oasis  of  Figuig  or  Figig,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Maroccan  Sahara,  to 
which  were  annexed  a  map  of  Ksurd  and  a  [>lan  of  Figuig. — Donations  were 
announced  from  M.  Georges  Revolt  of  a  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  the  various 
types  of  SomAli-land,  and  from  M.  Tumanof  of  some  250  important  photographs 
from  Central  Asia. — M.  Alfred  Marche^  the  former  comimnion  of  the  Marquis  do 
Oompi^oo  on  the  Ogowe,  and  afterwards  of  M,  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay  in  the 
satne  legion,  who  visited  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Philippine  Inlands  in  1879-61, 
has  broaght  back  with  bim  200  skulls  and  skeletons  of  individuals  of  ancient  race«, 
a  collection  of  Negrito  skeletons,  400  ethnographical  specimens,  such  as  vascs^ 
dishes,  plates,  armour,  funeral  urns,  bracelets,  trinkets,  &c    His  zoologicsl  oolleo* 
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lions  include  1000  birds*  belonging  to  300  species,  eome  entirely  new,  besides  fijsh^ 
niammi/eni,  insects  ^^^^  All  these  various  objects  Are  being  exhibited  in  the  Society's^ 
h6tdf  and  the  exhibition,  which  ia  public,  will  remaia  open  forn  month.  An  account 
of  M,  Marchess  journey  will  be  publish«l  in  the  '  Coinpte  Rendu  des  S^ancca,*  which 
will  also  contain  a  memoir  by  M.  Aiitoine  d'Abbadie,  of  the  Institute,  on  the  new 
map  of  Lake  Tsana,  drawn  by  tlie  Gennan  traveller,  Dr,  Stecker,  as  well  aa  some 
remarks  on  Dike  Enara  and  the  course  of  the  Pasevik,  forwarded  by  M.  Georges 
Touchct,  who  is  engaged  on  a  scientific  mission  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  items 
of  news  furnished  by  Colonel  Yeniukof,  concerning  various  Russian  geographictd 
enterprises  and  publications  now  in  course  of  execution.  The  same  correspondent 
also  announces  that  M.Tillo  is  prejMiring  a  great  work  on  the  floods  and  inundations^ 
in  fact,  the  hydrography  of  European  rivers.  Ho  ia  engaged  in  collecting  information 
on  the  subject,  and  appeals  for  aid  to  all  who  can  furnish  him  with  useful  materials, — 
It  was  announced  that  during  the  week  the  Ethnographical  Museum  had  been  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Trocad^ro  palace^  and  the  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  importanoe 
of  the  whole  collection,  and  especially  that  part  which  has  reference  to  America^ 
M.  Quatrefnges,  of  the  Institute,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
new  museum  I  made  some  observations  comparing  it  to  that  at  Berlin,  while  Dr. 
Hamy^  the  Director,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  thoBC  travellers  who  are  making  it 
richer  and  richer  every  day.  The  number  of  specimens,  arranged  in  cases,  abready 
exceeds  12,000. — A  letter  was  afterwards  read  from  M.  F.  Le  Play,  a  well-known 
author  and  engineer,  written  two  ^kys  Ijcforc  bis  death,  and  referring  to  some  pointa 
in  a  paj>er  by  M,  Jules  Garuier  read  at  the  last  meeting,  on  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.  ^L  Le  Flay  bad  visiteil  the  country  many  years  ago,  and  had  described 
the  rich  oil  basin  long  before  M.  Garnier,  whose  remarks  on  the  absence  of  forest 
vegetation  in  the  steppe  he  especially  set  himself  to  refute.  The  General  Secretary, 
M.  Maunoir,  mid  that  this  letter,  being  in  some  sens©  M.  T^  Play's  literary  and 
scientific  testament,  would  le  most  carefully  preserved  in  the  Society's  archives. — 
Lieut.-Colonel  Perrier,  sub-director  of  the  toptigraphical  service  of  the  army  in  the 
Ministry  of  War,  presented  (i*)  six  sheets  of  surveys  executed  in  Senegal  by  the 
topographical  commission,  and  (ii.)  several  sheets  of  route-surveys  in  Tunis.  The 
map  of  this  region  ia  now  in  course  of  preparation, — MJDutreuil  de  Rhina  read  a 
risume  of  a  note  on  the  map  which  he  recently  presented  to  the  Society,  and  which 
shows  the  journey  through  Southern  China  in  1879  of  P^re  Creuse,  who  has  since 
been  murdered.  The  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Kwangst,  and  Kweichow,  are  shown  on 
the  map  in  c|uestion. 

April  28th,  1882, — First  Annual  General  Meeting ;  M.  FKRDnTAKB  i>b 

Lesseps,  President,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  meeting  was  not  held  in  the  usual  place,  but 
in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorb4>nne,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  mem* 
hers  and  their  friends,^ — ^The  Ministers  of  Marine,  of  War,  and  of  Public  Instruction 
sent  representatives,  and  among  those  present  were  also  General  Bri^re  de  Plsle, 
formerly  Governor  of  Senega!,  Count  Beust,  AuBtro-HuDgarian  Ambassador,  and 
Baron  von  Theilmann,  First  Secretary  of  the  German  Embassy. — The  Chairman 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  long  address,  in  which  he  first  observed  how  great  an 
advance  bad  been  made  in  those  studies  which  are  the  raison  (Titre  of  the  Society's 
existence,  m  well  as  in  the  movement  which  the  Society  seeks  to  develop,  Th» 
principal  pjirt.  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  Africa  and  the  French  explorers  of  that 
continent.  After  referring  to  Culonel  Flatters'  ill-fat-ed  expedition,  M.  de  Lesseps 
spoke  of  C^aptain  Bloyet  and  t!je  observations  made  by  him  at  the  station  of  Kondoa, 
which  will  ehortly  be  published  by  tho  Society,  and  of  M.  de  Brazen,  whose  early 
return  to  Europe  he  announced,  which  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  final  pre- 
parations for  an  cxiKditlon  on  the  Congo  in  company  with  Dr.  Ballay.   He  also  referred 
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to  the  mifieion  of  Captain  Gallieni  and  the  topographical  reconmuflaanoes  of  Major 
Derrien  and  Lieutenant-Olonel  Borgnia-Deflbordes.  M*  do  Lesseps  said  he  would 
like  to  see  an  expwiition  Bent  every  year  into  these  parts  to  make  the  natives  oDder- 
atand  that  the  French  had  no  deaire  to  attack  them,  and  that  their  objects  were 
peaceable  and  above  all  commerciah  Passing  next  to  the  project  for  the  creation  of 
A  aea  in  the  Sahara,  he  eald  that  it  had  just  made  a  great  step  forward,  thanka  to  the 
^^Appointment  of  i\  Committee  of  Inquiry  by  M»  de  Freycinet,  President  of  the 
^HCoaDcih  After  an  allusion  to  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  M.  de 
^^^^eaaetw  lastly  referrt^  to  the  Trans-Saharan  Hallway,  the  surveys  for  which  had  not 
^Klieea  abandoned,  and  which  the  Society  and  the  Croirernment  alike  hoped  to  see 
accomplished.  If  ships  traverse  the  sea,  the  locomotive,  he  said,  mnst  traverse  the 
aolitudesof  the  desert,  the  oaaes  of  which,  like  islands,  will  be  its  halting-places, — 
The  conclosion  of  thia  address  was  hailed  with  loud  applause,  which  was  redoubled 
when  the  renvilt  of  the  ballot  for  next  yeaKs  Bureau  was  announced,  and  M.  do 
Lesseps  was  declared  to  have  been  re-elected  Pieaident,  LieuL-Colonel  Perrier 
and  M«  Antoine  d*Abbadie,  of  the  Institute,  were  elected  Yice-Presidents ;  Br,  J. 
i[  Montano  and  M.  H.  Cordier,  Scrutineers ;  and  M,  Georges  Kevoil,  Secretary,  The 
^ftlbllowiDg  were  elected  members  of  the  Central  Cummisaion  :-^H,  Alphonse  Milne- 
^■£dwards,  of  the  Institute ;  M.  J.  B.  Paquier,  Professor  of  History  and  Geography ; 
M.  Vidal  Lablache,  Sub-Director  of  the  Eot.>le  Normale  Sup^rieure ;  and  Captain 
Louis  Vignes,  of  the  Kavy, — M.  W.  Eubcr  next  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Pri^eSj  which  have  been  awarded  as  follows  :■ — Gold  Medal  to  M.  Georges  Hevoil  for 
his  journeys  in  Somili-land,  1878-81 ;  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz  for  his  journey 
from  Tangier  to  St.  Louit;,  by  way  of  Timbuktu,  1879-80  ;  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  J. 
Montano  (Logerot  Prize)  for  his  scientiEc  ejcplorations  in  Malaysia,  1879-^1.  The 
Jomard  prize,  given  for  the  tir»t  time  this  year,  was  awarded  to  Professor  Paul 
Gaffarel,  of  Dijon,  for  hia  works  on  Uidlurical  Geography,  The  reports  on  the 
various  journeys  w^hiuh  have  deserved  these  rewards  were  read  by  their  respective 
authora, — M.  W.  Huber  (Bevoil) ;  Dr.  Haroy  (Montano) ;  and  M.  Kichard  Cortambcrt 
(G&fifarel) ;  but  M.  Haliaud,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Maraeillea,  not 
being  prenent,  Ms  report  on  Dr.  Lens's  journey  was  read  by  M,  Dunan.  The  different 
reports  will  all  be  published  in  the  quarterly  Jiidietin,  Count  Beu«t,  the  Austro- 
Uungarian  Ambassador,  received  tLe  medal  for  Dr.  Lenz, — ^Tbe  sitting  wafi  brought 
to  a  clone  by  a  communication  from  Captain  Gallieni  on  his  expedition  to  the  Niger. 
Thia  waa  a  resume  in  two  parta  of  a  more  extensive  memoir.  The  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  question  waa  sent  to  search  fur  the  means  of  reaching  the  great  river  of  the 
ixjudan,  in  order  to  open  the  way  to  military  and  commercial  establiBbment^,  which 
are  to  ensure  the  safety  of  communications  along  the  commercial  route,  projected  by 
the  French  Government  in  thia  part  of  the  Soudan. 

May  6th,  1882;   Mr.  Uenbi  DcvEYmEB,  of  Uie  Institute,   Preddent 

^^of  the  Central  O.»mmission,  in  the  Chair.— A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Harmand, 

^KPrench  Consul  in  Siam,  dated  Bangkok,  March  21fit,  in  which  he  states  his  intcn- 

^■tion  of  shortly  makiog  a  jouniey  amoDg  the  Chongs,  who  t>ccupy  a  wooded  and 

^f  mountainous  country  to  tlie  north  of  Sbanlabun,  previously  unvisited  by  Euro- 

Iieans.    Since  his  arrival.  Dr.  Harmand  has  already  made  a  rapid  journey  on  duty 

through   the   provinces  of  Kathury  and  Nakkon,  and   he   rejxjrts  that  Ratbury 

ought  to  be  laid  down  on  our  maps  much  further  to  the  north  than  at  present.^ — In 

March  last,  M.  AiphoDse  Pinart  was  among  the  Indians  of  the   Central   Sierra^ 

lathmua  of  Panama,  who  are  called  the  Guaymis,  a  savage  tribe,  who  detest  the 

^^whitea,  and  avoid  all  intercourtie  with  them,  though  some  Amerlcann  liave  lately 

^Plraded  with  them  on  the  coa.st  of  the  isthmus.     The  tniTeller  writes  that  he  intends 

to  visit  the  whole  of  the  region  known  under  the  vague  name  of  Talamanca,  where 
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nre  found  the  Indian  tribes  living  about  tbe  Chirtqui  bgoon  to  the  north,  and  those 
who  dwell  between  it  and  tlie  civilised  part  of  Costa  Rica, — News  has  been  received 
of  Lieutenant  A*  Gautier,  of  the  Navj',  who  Is  engaged  on  a  misaion  in  the  north  of 
Cochin  China.  The  Governor  of  the  colony  had  directed  him  to  go  to  the  north  from 
Bienhoa,  and  to  strike  into  the  interior  of  Indo-China  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Hu^ 
returning  by  the  China  Sea.  M.  de  Quatrefages  read  extracts  from  three  long 
letters,  whidi  have  been  received  from  this  officer.  The  first  of  those  was  written  on 
Februarj-  21st  on  the  banks  of  the  Dongnai  in  about  11*=*  25'  N.  lat,  107**  23'  15"  E. 
long.,  in  a  village  called  by  the  inhabitant*  Angkiuh  ;  the  second  on  Febniary  25th, 
some  fiy©  or  six  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dau^  which  empties 
into  the  Dongnd :  and  the  third  on  March  14th  from  the  confluence  of  these  twn 
rivers  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  In  place  of  going  to  the  north  according 
to  his  instructions,  M,  Gantier  was  obliged  by  his  porters  aod  carriers  to  take  a  north- 
easterly direction.  He  says  that  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Angkiuh  is  singular, 
it  being  placed  in  an  immense  clearing  outside  the  forests,  and  2|  miles  in 
circumference.  The  village  consists  of  nine  or  ten  habitations,  among  which  the 
traveller  foimd  only  a  single  dog.  The  crossing  of  these  forests  was  rendered  very 
disagreeable  owing  to  large  soorpiona  and  leeches,  by  which  they  are  infested^ 
The  imths  or  roads  are  only  good  whore  the  elephants  have  trodden 
them  down;  the  country  is  said  to  be,  indeed,  the  home  of  the  elephant,  and, 
besides,  there  are  goats,  deer,  bisons  of  very  largo  size^  pheasants,  monkeys^  tigers, 
panthers,  &c.  Often  there  is  only  a  single  dwelling  for  all  the  inhabitnnts  of  a 
village,  and  when  the  family  increases,  a  colony  seta  out  to  seek  another  establish^ 
nient  for  itself.  The  men  are  fine  and  well-pro[K>rtioned  j  the  women  are  ugly,  but 
admirably  fornied.  The  climate  is  very  trying,  the  difference  between  the  day  and 
night  temperature  being  the  same  as  between  summer  and  winter  in  France. — 
M.  Gautier  was  assured  that  there  was  a  road  leading  out  of  the  basin  of  the  SoDg- 
Dongnat ;  he  did  not,  however,  see  this  outlet,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tien-lay  mountains,  or  of  those  of  Tro-Trft.  Among  the  savages  he  has 
liitherto  met  with,  one  thing  in  jmrticular  has  struck  M.  Gautier,  viz.  that  they 
have  been  established  in  the  valley  of  the  DoDgnai  for  a  comparatively  short  period, 
*— The  General  Secretary  announced  the  formation  of  the  Breton  Geographical 
Society,  founded  at  Lorient  by  naval  officers,  who  are  all  members  of  the  Paris 
Society,  under  the  patronage  of  Vice-Admiral  Amet,  Maritime  Prefect  of  Lorient — 
Dr.  Hamy,  Director  of  the  Ethm^graphical  Moseura,  again  referred  to  the  progress 
of  that  institution,  and  presented  the  first  number  of  the  *  Revue  d^Ethnographie/ 
which  he  has  just  founded* — ^The  remainder  of  the  sitting  waj*  taken  op  with  a 
discussion  on  the  project  for  a  maritime  canal  between  Bordeaux  and  Narbonne  to 
connect  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic. 

Swedish  GeograpHcal  Society,  Stocklioliil.— 21th  April,  1882.— Thia  meet- 
ing was  convened  for  the  pur[x>se  of  presenting  Professor  Nordenskjold  and  Captain 
Palander  with  the  Vega  medal  At  the  request  of  the  cliairman,  the  King  of 
Sweden  handed  the  medal  to  Professor  Nordenskjold,  alluding,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  to  the  achievements  of  the  gallant  explorer,  whose  last  expedition  had  been 
brought  to  such  a  successful  close  on  that  verj'  day  two  years  previously  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Veya  in  Stockholm ;  to  which  Baron  Nordenskjold  responded,  thanking 
the  king  for  the  double  honour  thus  conferre*!  upon  him,  and  for  his  generoaity  in 
coQtributing  U}  the  exj^editlon, — The  Vega  gold  medal,  which  has  been  struck  in 
honour  of  tlie  exploration  of  the  North-East  Passage,  will  be  conferred  on  men  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  their  achievements  In  geogmphical  discovery,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
and  represents  on  the  reverse  a  female  figure  in  sitting  posture  holding  in  her  left 
hand,  which  rests  on  her  knee,  an  oak  wreath,  and  in  the  outntretclietl  right  hand  a 
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laurel  wreath,  wliilst  her  head  is  tamed  towoida  &  boy  who  points  to  a  terrestrial  globe 
near  him*     Behind  her  is  seen  the  8ex^  aad  to  the  left  the  Veya  standing  towards  a 
mcmntainons  land  on  the  horizon*    The  inscription  on  the  same  is,  •*  For  geograpydcal 
diBcoTery,'*  and  nndemeath  is  the  date  of  issue.     The  obverse  bears  the  name  of  the 
reorfver  within  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laareU    The  two  q>ecin)cns  struck  hear  the 
*A.  E.  Nordenskjold,  1881.  and  Loom  Palauder,  1882.**— After  this  cere- 
was  brought  to  a  close,  an  interesting  paper  on   the  ornaments   of   the 
[ines  in  some  parts  of  the  Pacific  Oceang  viz.  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea, 
was  read  by  Herr  Stolpe, 

Societe  Kliediviale  de  G^ogjaphie,  Cairo.— March  loih,  1882:  General 

Stone,  President,  in  the  Chair, — On  the  proposition  of  the  President,  Dr.  Schwoin- 

farth  was  unanimously  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  in  consideration  of 

the  eminent  services  he  has  rendered  to  African  geography.     M.  Bonola,  General 

Secretary,  read  the  Annual  Heportf  which  dealt  first  with  the  financial  and  general 

condition  of  the  Society,  showing  tliat  it  yvm  siitisfactory,  and  next  passed  in  review 

^Bihe  chief  expeditions   and  geogra[)Uical   publications  of  the  year  1881.  dwelling 

^■Btpecially  on  the  practical  importance  of  the  O^ngress  at  Venice  in  September. 

^Bf.  Arbegues  de  Sosten,  delegate  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Madrid,  then  gave 

^^Hie  Meeting  an  account  of  his  journey  in  Abyssiuia,  from  which  he  had  just  returned, 

^^PPpKibing  its  present  social  and  political  condition,  and  giving  interesting  details 

iS^rdlng  a  new  lake,  named  Ardlb,  which  ho  claimed  to  have  discovered  in  the 

Wollogalla  country,  of  which  he  submitted  a  sketch  map. 

— April  14th. — The  General  Secretary  continned  the  reading  of  his  Annual 

Report,  reviewing  in  detail  the  geographical  exhibition  at  Venice,  and  describing  the 
sections  Brazil,  Greece,  Argentine  Hepublie,  Canada,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, — 
M*  ZimmerEnan  then  read  a  note  from  Colonel  Mason  Bey  on  the  subject  of  the 
itlometers  that  were  required  along  the  river  above  Berber  and  Khartum.  General 
Stone  supported  Mason  Bey'a  views,  stating  what  had  been  done  by  the  General 
Staff  regarding  the  measurement  of  the  Nile  leveL  He  concluded  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Society  thus  to  point  out  the  public  works  which  it  considered 
necessary  to  be  establishal  in  the  country,  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of 
science. — M,  Rossi  Bey  next  read  an  itinerary  by  the  Due  d'Aumont,  who  had 
nsoended  the  Kile  as  far  as  the  Beddin  rapids  l>eyond  Regiaf  in  1855,  and  which 
tained  details  of  great  interest  regarding  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period, 
which  appears  to  us,  afler  the  many  explomtions  of  thG  last  quarter  of  a  century,  so 
remote.  General  Stone  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  d<xament  as  a^ordlng 
means  of  oompar'mg  the  progress  made  since  that  day.  The  proceedings  concluded 
with  some  remarks  by  Colonel  Long  Bey  regarding  the  journey  he  had  made  in  the 
aame  r^ion  twenty  years  after  the  Due  d'Aumont. 

^^^^  NEW  BOOKS, 

^^^^^^t  (By  E.  C.  Bnc,  Libranan  i:.G.s.) 

^^^^  BUBOPK 

^^BtOoic,  W.  0. — Aflkja,  Iceland's  largest  Volcano:  with  a  description  of  the  Great 

^f    Lava  desert   in  the    interior;  and  a  chapter    on    the  Genesis  of  the    Island. 

Chariton,  Kent  (Author)  i  1881  [1882],  8vo.,  pp.  106,  map.    Triof  3#.  Gd 

The  anthor  visited  Askja  in  1878  and  again  m  1880,  and  now  gives  a 

descrifition  of  hia  later  journey  and  of  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  rifts 

nd  lava  beds  in  the  M^vatn^s  Ori»fi,  discussing  also  the  nature  of  the  eruptions 

1875.    Among  his  mostly  irrelevant  cnticisms  of  farmer  Icelandic  tmvellers 
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and  their  writmga,  those  upOQ  Mr.  W.  L,  Watte  m&y  be  b ere  referred  ta,  as 
clatmiDg  to  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  exact  gltuation,  magnitude,  and 
appearance  of  Askja  than  is  likely  to  bo  conveyed  by  the  latter  named 
traveller's  description  in  our  *  Proceedings*  for  1876.  The  vaut  crater  is  now 
described  as  almost  circular,  over  17  miles  in  circumrerencc,  lying  at  a  depth 
of  at  least  800  feet  within  a  mountain  built  up,  by  the  deposit  of  innomer- 
able  lava-flowa  roinicl  a  volcanic  vent,  to  the  height  of  2300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Odathahrauu  plain  (vl800  feet  above  sea-level),  and  subsequently 
heightened  by  upheaval  of  those  deptisits  and  of  the  substrata  forming  its 
outer  circumference,  which  cannot  bo  le^a  thau  24  miles  with  an  altitude  of 
3500  feet.  The  mountainous  periphery  is  broken  by  gaps  to  the  present  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  crater  in  two  placea  ouly.  The  chiima  of  Hekia  to  be  tbo 
most  important  of  Icelandte  volcanoes  arc  conisidered  wholly  iD.sufiicient^  and 
the  most  of  the  lava  floods  round  it  appear  from  their  **  lay  "  not  to  have  come 
from  its  Tolcauic  vent  but  from  rifts  above  a  subterranean  channel  mippoaed 
to  l)e  connected  with  the  Askja  crater. 

The  author  believes  (p.  J)l)  that  immediately  following  the  disturbancea  of 
the  glacial  epcK;h  a  rift  in  ihe  earth's  crust  extended  from  south  to  north  under 
those  portions  of  the  island  now  known  as  the  VatnaJokull  and  the  Odathammn 
as  far  north  as  Krafla,  and  that  Askja  is  its  present  great  central  volcanic 
outletf  from  which  innumerable  channels  in  the  post-tertiary  strata  radiate, 

Th&  delineation  of  Askja  iipt.ui  the  recent  re-issne  by  the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society  of  Gunnlaugsson^s  map  of  Iceland,  is  with  other  orological  featurea 
claimeid  to  result  from  the  survey  made  by  Lieut,  (now  C^aptain)  Caroc  of  the 
Danish  Navy  in  1876 ;  this  it*  reproduced  with  addition*  by  the  author  on  the 
map  to  the  volume  under  notice  (scale  nearly  20  miles  to  the  inch),  which 
includes  I  he  Ficroes,  and  shows  recorded  sites  of  volcanic  activity,  lava  beda, 
routes,  capabilities  of  accommodation,  &c.  An  inset  (scale  1  ;  100,000)  gives 
the  crater  of  Aakja  with  its  eastern  and  western  outlets. 

Lock,  W.  GF.— Guide  to  Iceland;  a  useful  Handbook  for  Travellers  and  Sportsmen. 
Ciiarlton  (Author) :  n.d.,  en  8vu,,  pp,  184,  map.     Price  6«. 

Contains  an  introductory  chapter  of  fieu^ral  information,  a  succinct  account 
of  Iceland,  notes  on  sport,  the  capital  and  vicinity,  descriptions  of  the  available 
tours,  and  a  few  words  on  desert  routes.  The  map  is  the  same  as  that  aboTO 
noticed,  with  the  addition  of  coloured  routes. 

ASIA. 

India ;  If orth-We«teni  Frovincei,  —  Statistical,  Descriptive^  and  Historical 
account  of  the  North* Western  Provinces  of  India,  Vol.  vi,  Cawnporo :  bjr 
F.N.Wright,  b.a.,  b.c.s.;  Gorakhpur:  by  E.  B.  Alexander,  B.c.s.  j  Basil:  by 
H,  C  Conybeare,  n.c.s.  Edited  by  Edwin  T,  Atkinson,  b.a.,  b.cs.,  p,b,g.s. 
Allahabad  (Xorth- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  Government  Press) ;  1881,  large 
8vo.,  pp.  Iviii,  and  797,  maps. 

It  seems  more  fitting  to  introduce  the  notice  of  this  continuation  of  a  rery 
valuable  series  (just  received  from  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Gonocil) 
by  s<:)me  notes  on  the  earlier  volumes,  which  have  been  issued  at  Allahabad  at 
various  dates,  commencing  in  1874.  The  idea  of  some  such  work  ^vas  enter- 
tained so  long  ago  as  1803  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  t^ast  India  Company, 
with  reference  to  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  but  (without  reckoning 
the  general  gaizetteers  of  Hamilton  and  Thornton)  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
1  homason  in  1844  started  the  idea  of  a  system  of  separate  district  memoirs 
that  any  practical  work  was  done.  This  resulted  in  memoirs  of  Budaon^ 
Aligarh,  Cawnpore,  and  Fatihpur,  all  written  previous  to  the  mutiny;  and  the 
scheme  was  revived  with  additions  in  18(>8,  pro<lucing  memoirs  on  the 
Bulandahahr  District  by  Knar  Lacbnian  Singh;  Muthra,  by  Mr.  F.  S- 
Growse,^  cs, ;  Dehra  Dun,  by  Mr,  G.  Williams,  c.s. ;  and  the  first  part  of 
Gbazipur,  by  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  c.b.  The  subject  was  definitely  taken  in 
hand  in  1871,  and  queries  Imstxi  upon  tbe  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific 
Inquiry    were    circulated  among    the  district  officers  of  an   area  of  nearly 
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85,000  square  miles,  with  a  popalatton  (over  30,000,000)  aearly  equalliD^j 
that  of  Great  Britain  aod  IrelHod  at  the  time.  The  resulting  gazetteer  is atated 
t<j  be  only  in  leaded  for  practical  use  as  a  work  of  reference,  principally  for 
diatrict  officers,  and  the  antiquarian  and  historical  notices  in  it  are  merely  out- 
lined enough  for  the  purposes  of  civil  administration ;  n^vertheleaa  there  i^  not 
only  much  iatroductory  material  bearing  on  the  physical  geography  of  each 
district,  but  much  detail  is  ^ven  bearing  on  sioology,  bc:>tany  (especially  as  tj 
economic  or  medical  bearings),  agriculture,  climate^  DatJTe  habits^  languages, 
and  tribal  relations. 

ITie  following  have  already  appeared ;  the  first  four  volumes  bein^t  under 
Mr.  Atkioson^s  name  alone,  though  assistance  is  freely  ncknowledgeil  in  eacli 
case  OS  to  details : — 

Vol.  I.     Bundelkhand.     1874,  pp,  xv.,  601,  vi^  and  ix*    Maps. 

Yol.  H.  Meerut  Division:  Part  1.  1875|  pp.  17.,  G12|  xiii.  aud  ili. 
Maps. 

Vol,  IIL  Meerut  Division :  Part  2,  187C,  pp,  iii*,  740,  iii.,  x.,  and  ii, 
Mnpa. 

Vol*  IV*  Agra  Division :  Part  1.  1876,  pp,  Ixxx.  (containing  zoology  and 
botany  of  the  plains  of  the  l»iorth- Western  Provinces,  by  Mr^  A*  ADoerson 
and  Mr.  G.  Kinj;  reaiKn; lively),  pp,  77 1^  viii.,  aud  vi.     Mafjs. 

Vol.  V.  Rohitk band  Division:  Parti.  [Budauu,  BiJDor, B^iretlly.]  Com- 
piled by  H,  C.  Conybeare,  B.c.s.     1879,  pp.  ix*,  847,  and  xiv.    Maps, 

And  Vol.  VI,  as  in  heading. 

The  difierent  pagiuatiotm  in  these  titles  refer  to  introductory  oheervatioos^ 
gloBsaries  of  vernacular  terms,  and  nominal  and  general  Indices. 

The  volume  just  received  i;^  perhaps  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  fulness, 
accuracy,  and  interest,  the  historical  portion  of  the  Cawnpore  section  being 
of  course  paramount  in  the  latter  respect,  1  he  index  is  especially  full,  render- 
ing not  only  vernacular  terms,  but  some  of  the  more  abstruise  English  expres- 
sions  for  the  benefit  of  iiative  readers.  Each  district  is  dei*cribed  in  three 
intixxiuctory  parts,  1,  Geographical  aud  descriptive  (uatural,  political,  and 
administrative  boundaries,  scenery,  surface  features,  soils,  saline  deposits,  water 
level,  river  systems,  lakes  and  swamps,  means  of  communication,  dititances^ 
meteorology,  and  climate);  2,  Products^  animul»  vegetable,  and  mineral;  ami 
3,  Inhabitants,  institutions,  and  history;  and  local  details  are  given  iu  the 
usual  alphabetical  manner. 

The  maps  of  the  throe  districts  discussed  in  it  (scale  8  miles  to  the  inch) 
show  chiefiy  administrative  and  tradio  details. 

Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo. — Fac*simile  d'uu  Manuscrit  du  XIV*.  Sifecle  ci^nscrvtS 
A  la  Bibliolhfeque  Koyale  de  Stockholm,  Photolithographic  par  llnstitut  Litho- 
graphique  de  TEtat-Major.  Typographie  par  Tlmprimerie  Centrale,  Stockholm  : 
1882;  sm.  4 to.     (Quaritch  :  price  3/.  3«0 

Baron  Nordenskibld  has  here  g^lven  in  photolithography  a  facsimile  (uf 
which  only  200  copies  have  l>eeu  printed)  of  one  of  two  manuscripts  of  Maroo 
Polo  iireserved  in  the  Boyal  Library  of  Stockholm,  1'he  original,  written  ou 
pftrchroent,  is  very  slightly  imperfect,  and  bears  some  partially  cut  down  Latin 
notes,  having  also  on  its  last  page  a  world-projection,  accc^mpanied  by  some  old 
Latin  text  by  the  same  hand  as  the  notes,  and  not  quite  correctly  reproduced 
in  Santarem^s  Atlas  and  **  Essai  sur  lliistoire  de  la  Cosmographie.^  The  MB, 
was  first  noticed  by  George  Stephens  in  1847,  and  a  history  of  it  is  given  in 
the  preface  ou  the  authority  of  Lipoid  Del  isle:  it  is  attributed  to  a  period  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  traced  as  being  part  of  the 
collection  of  Charles  V. 

iichthofen,  Perdinand  [Freilierrii]  von.— China.  Ergebnissc  eigener  Reisen 
und  darauf  gegriindeter  Studien.  Vol.  ii.  Das  nOrdliche  China.  Berlin  (Eeimer) : 
1882,  4to„  pp.  xxiv,  and  792,  maps,  coloured  frontispiece,  geological  profiles,  and 
woodcuts.    (Dulau:  price  1/.  lis.  6</.) 

The  firfit  volume  of  this  great  work,  though  published  so  loug  ago  as  1877 
(before  the  present  scheme  of  our  *  Proceedings '  permitted  uotices  of  oew 
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books),  mny  nevertliele«s  be  here  briefly  referred  to,  more  especially  as  it  hi 
yet  found  no  Englisb  tnmslfltor.  Of  abont  the  patne  bulk  as  vol.  n.  (containing 
pp.  xliv,  and  75b,  with  an  index  which  does  not  accompany  vol  ii.,  and  many 
maps  and  woodcuts),  it  is  perhaps  of  more  general  interest,  containing,  after  some 
introductory  explanations  on  orthographical  points,  &c.,  a  eketch  of  the  author^s 
travels  In  China,  with  notices  of  8uh?eqnent  i>ublication8.  These  travels 
extended  over  four  years  in  China  and  Jaj'an,  Baron  Richlhofen  having 
personally  visited  all  but  four  of  the  provinces  of  the  fom:»er  Empire,  which  he 
croB«ed  from  Canton  to  Mongolia,  and  from  Shanghi^i  to  Ching-tn»  The  body 
of  the  work  is  comprised  in  two  sectiont?,  of  which  the  first  discusiies  China  in 
its  relations  to  Ccotral  Asia,  and  the  second  is  an  historical  outline  of  the 
development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Empire.  The  first  section  is  subdivided 
into  chftptem  treating  of: — (1)  Central  Asia  as  a  whole,  with  special  reference 
to  its  distiDguishing  feature  of  a  great  central  plateau,  to  which  is  applied 
the  ChineFe  uame  of  **  Han-hui^  supposed  to  be  the  old  bed  of  a  vast  inland 
sea.  1  his  dried  up  basin  with  its  enclosing  rangea  includes  the  Gobi  desert  on 
the  east,  and  Eoiitem  Turkistan  or  the  Tarim  basin  on  the  west,  and  practically 
extends  the  true  axis  of  the  Asiatic  continent  further  towards  the  east  thaa 
theoretical  geographers  have  hitherto  pkct^d  it.  (2)  The  "  Los3  "  formatlona  in 
Korrh  China  and  their  relations  to  Central  Asia^  eajjccially  as  regards  change  of 
climate  and  consequent  development  of  agriculture.  (3)  The  formation  and 
breaking  up  of  the  Central  Asiaii  galine  steppes,  which  formerly  are  held  to 
have  included  all  North-Westem  China.  (4)  Details  of  the  land  in  the  zone 
of  transition  from  the  above  causes  in  Central  Asia.  (5)  The  distribution  of 
similar  regions  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  without  outlet  to  the  sea 
and  present  the  **  him  "  formation.  (6  and  7)  The  great  mountain  chains  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Th inn-Shan  and  Kuen-Lnn.  The  numorons  maps  (which 
show  the  directions  and  different  degrees  of  the  great  mountain  systems  by 
dark  central  linos  of  various  types  instead  of  the  conventi^jnal  liill  work) 
exhibit  the  author's  routes,  the  strongly  marked  features  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, pilgrim  and  trade  routes  in  difierent  ages,  distribution  of  t^opulation  at 
various  epochs,  ifec. 

The  2nd  volume  is  devoted  to  Xorthem  Oslo  a,  after  a  general  sketch  of 
the  Empire  of  18  provinces  as  a  whole,  and  is  divided  into  3  sections,  (1) 
Soothem  Manchuria,  (2)  >{orth-eastem  China,  the  provinces  Shantung,  Chili^ 
Shiiiifli,  aud  Hunan,  and  ^3),  North-western  China,  the  provinces  Shensi  and 
Kansu*  The  general  sketcii  of  Southern  Manchuria  (which  includes  a  notice  of 
the  literature  on  the  region)  is  followed  by  detailed  geological  observations 
made  during  the  author's  various  joTimeys ;  and  the  like  treatment  is  extended 
to  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  provinces  above  named,  in  separate 
chai iters.  The  physical  geography  of  each  of  these  is  described,  with  the 
distribution  of  economic  mineral  products  in  them,  and  their  climate,  inhabi- 
tiinta,  trade,  agriculture,  &c.,  with  especial  reference  in  each  case  to  the 
influence  of  geographical  elements. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  special  geological  chapter,  describing  the 
phases  of  the  developmental  history  of  North  China,  the  operation  of  exterior 
agents,  abTaaion,  and  other  phenomena,  and  an  account  of  the  coal-fields  oi 
Northern  China.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  clearly  executed  coloured  general  map 
of  the  region  (scale  1 : 3,000,000)  showing  the  phy!?jcal  differences  of  superficies, 
routes,  &C.,  and  by  another  of  a  practically  geological  nature;  also  by  many 
geological  proEles,  woodcuts,  &c. 

It  is  proposed  to  wmplete  this  truly  original  and  great  work  in  two  more 
volumes,  of  which  the  last  (voL  iv.),  containing  the  palf^ontulogy,  will  bo 
pnbliahed  next  after  the  first  part  of  the  Atlas,  which  will  contain  14:  oro- 
grapliic  and  as  many  geological  map-sheets,  referring  to  North  China,  and  is 
hoped  to  appear  in  six  months  f  pre  face  dated  September  1881),  Vol.  iii,  witli 
the  remainder  of  the  Atlas  and  the  general  Index,  will  be  pnblislied  after  a 
longer  interval :  it  will  contain  Southern  China  and  some  connected  East  Asian 
regions,  and  be  accompanied  by  some  largo  landscape  views  from  Baron 
Hichthulen's  sketches,  and  a  map  of  China  as  a  whole. 
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AFRICA. 


Panlitschkey  FMlipp. — Die  Afrika-Litoratur  in  der  Zeit  Ton  1500  bis  1750  n. 
Ch.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  geographiscbcn  Quellenkundc.  Wien  (Brockhausen  und 
Braucr):  1882,  8vo.,  v.  and  122.    (Grevd:  prico  4s.) 

This  valuable  bibliographical  contribution  to  geographical  science  by  the 
author  of '  Die  geographische  Erforschung  des  Afrikanischen  Continents  von 
der  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  unsere  Tage*  (whereof  a  second  and  larger  edition  is 
now  published)  is  divided  into  two  sections: — (1)  A  dissertation  on  the 
acquisition  and  digest  of  a  geographical  knowled^^e  of  Africa  from  a.d.  1500 
to  the  time  of  D'Anville,  including  a  special  list  of  thirteen  works  on  the  Nile 
fix)m  1552  to  1698 ;  (2)  A  list  of  the  literary  works  touching  Africa  from 
A.D.  1500  to  A.D.  1750,  including  such  manuscripts  only  of  books  or  maps  as 
are  new  or  of  practical  worth,  and  divided  under  Greneral,  North,  West,  South, 
and  East  Africa,  in  each  case  arranged  chronologically.  1212  books,  memoirs, 
maps,  and  manuscrips  in  all  are  recorded. 

GENERAL. 

Fiorixd,  Hatteo.  —  Le  Prpjezioni  delle  Carte  Geografiche.  Bologna  (Nicola 
Zanichelli) :  1881,  8vo.,  Text,  pp.  xliii.  and  703,  and  Atlas,  pis.  xi.  (Dulau  : 
price  20«.) 

An  historical  review  with  mathematical  analysis  of  the  various  schemes  of 
map  projections,  in  which  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  universally  correct 
plan  is  practically  admitted. 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.6.8.) 

EXJROPE. 

Cerri,  C. — Carta  stradalo  e  postale  dell*  Italia,  dissegnata  secondo  le  carte  e  le'opere 
pill  accreditate  dei  modemi  geografi  1 :  864,000  or  11*8  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.  Novaed.  dell*  anno  1882.  Wien-,  Artaria  &  Co.  8  Sheets.  Price  16a. 
(Didau.) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

Publications  issued  from  1st  to  28th  Feb.,  1882. 
l-ineh — General  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  New  Series,  Sheet  302  (in  Outline  and  with  Contour). 

Price  1«. 
ScoTLAKD :  Sheets  101, 113  (in  Outline).    Price  1*.  Od.  each. 

6-illcll— Cotinty  Maps  : — 

England:  Cheshire,  Sheets  24,  31,  60.  Price 2«.  6dL  each.  (Hertford:  Sheet 
41  and  Middlesex,  Sheet  2).    Price  2s.  ed. 

Scotland:  Island  of  lona,  Ac  (Argyllshire) :  Sheet  104.  Price  2s.  Island 
of  Islay  (Argyllshire) :  Sheet  209.  Price  2s.  ed.  Island  of  Islay,  &c. 
(Argyllshire)  :  Sheet  186.  Price  2s.  Qd.  Sheet  217.  Price  2t.  Islands 
of  Islay  and  Jura  (Argyllshire) :  Sheet  187.  Price  2s.  6d.  Island  of  Jura 
(.^^llshire) :  Sheet  168.  Price  2s.  6d.  Island  of  Mull  (Argyllshire) : 
Sheet  61.  Price  28.  6(2.  Sheet  105.  Price  2«.  Island  of  Mull,  Erraid,  &c. 
(Argyllshire) :  Sheet  117.  Price  2s.  6d.  Hebrides :  Harris,  &c  (Inverness- 
shire):  Sh^^  2^-  Price  2s.  6(2.  Sheet  19.  Price  2s.  Hebrides :  North  Uist, 
and  Harris  (Inverness-shire) :  Sheet  31.  Price  25.  Gd.  Hebrides :  North 
XJisti  &c  (Invemess-sbire) :  Sheet  35.    Price  2s.  6(2.     Island  of  Skye,  &c. 
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(Inverness-fihire) ;  Sheets  27^  30,  35,  37.  Price  2#,  Od.  each,  Islnod  of  Skye 
(Inverness-ahireJ :  Sheets  3^,  47,  57.  Price  2s.  t><i.  each.  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land  (Shetland):  Sheet  24,     Price  2«.  64.    Sheet  15.     Price  2». 

25-illoll^Pdnsh  Maps  i — 

Enolakd  :  Moiimoutll  t  Abei^avennv,  sTieeta  VL — 2,  6 ;  2«.  6d  each.  VF.— 
3,  7  ;  3ir,  each,  VL— 10,  11.  IG ;  XIL— 4,  7,  8  ;  XIIL— 1,  6;  &«,  (W.  each. 
VL— 12;  XIL— 3;  4*.  eiich.  VL—15;  8s,  Area  Book  U  Stafford: 
Tkswick,  sheeU  XLY.— 9  ;  3«.  XXXVU.— 12;  XLIV.— 8,  12;  3^,  6ci, 
each.  XXXVIL— 16 ;  XLIV,-^ ;  45.  each.  XXXVIL— 15 ;  5j.  Area 
Book  2f.  Suffolk :  riayfortl,  sheets  LXXVI,— 6,  9 ;  3#.  each,  LXVIL— 
13,  14;  LXXVL— 1,  5;  3s.  6d  each.  LXXVL— 2;  4».  Area  Book,  l.f. 
Hamsholt,  sheets  LXXVIL— 14  ;  LXXXtV.— 2 ;  35.  each.  LXXVIL— 13 ; 
LXXXIV.— 1,  5,  6,  9;  4*.  each.  LXXXIV.— 10;  U  (id.  Area  Book  !»• 
Shottisham.  sheets  LXXVIL—^;  2s.  &L  LXXVIL— 7,  14;  3».  each. 
LXXVIL— 9,  10,  11 ;  3*.  M.  each,  LXXVIL— 13;  4i.  Area  Book  1«. 
Shotley,  sheets  LXXXiX.— 1;  3t.  LXXXIIL— 13;  LXXXIX,— 2,  7; 
3s.  Gd,  each.  LXXXIIL— 10,  14,  15;  LXXXIX.— 3,  6;  4*.  each.  Area 
Book  U  Straiton  Hall,  sheets  LXXXIIL— 7;  3«.  LXXXIIL— 11; 
8*.  6<f,  LXXXIIL— 10,  15  ;  4f.  each.  Area  Book  U,  Trimley  St.  Martin, 
uheets  LXXXIIL— 7;  3s.  LXXXIIL— 11,  12;  3j.  6«/.  each.  LXXXIIL— 
15,  ir> ;  LXXXIV.— 9, 13 ;  LXXXlX.— 3  ;  4».  each.  Area  Book  I*.  Trimley 
SL  Mary,  sheets  LXXXIIL— U,  12;  LXXXIX.— 7;  3*.  6^.  each. 
LXXXIIL— 15,  16;  LXXXIV.— 13 ;  LXXXIX.— 3,  4;  4*.  each. 
LXXXIX.— 8 ;  Bs.  CJ.  Area  Book  U  Waldnngfield,  sheets  LXXVI.-^ 
11;  2«.  (yd.;  LXXVL— 16;  ,3«.  6^.  LXXVL— 12;  LXXVIL— 13;  4«. 
each.  Area  Book  U.  Walton,  sheets  LXXXIX.— 7;  3f.  6*/.  LXXXIIL 
—16;  LXXXIV.— 9,  13;  LXXXIX.— 4,  12  ;  ;XC.— 5;  4«,  each.  XC— 1 ; 
4«.  6d.  LXXXTX.— 8 ;  5s.  ed.  Area  Book  la.  Warren  House,  sheets 
LXXVL— 13 ;  3».  V<  Woodbridge,  sheets  LXXVL— 3,  7 ;  3s.  Gd.  each. 
LXVU.— 15;  LXXVL— 8;  4f.  each.  LXXVL-4;  5*.  LXVIL— ItJ; 
5s.  M.    Area  Book  Is. 

Scotland:  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Orkney);  Birsay,  sheets  LXXXIX. — 
14 ;  XCV.--^3,  7,  10,  11  ;  2^.  f><L  each.  LXXXVllL— 4,  8  ;  LXXXIX— 1, 
10,  13,  15  ;  XCIV,— 6.  7  ;  XGV.— 1,  2,  6  ;  3f.  each.  LXXXVIIL^B.  10» 
12,  14,  15,  16 ;  LXXXIX— 5,  R.  9;  XCIV.— 2,  3,  4.  XCV.— 5,  9  ;  3f,  6d. 
each.  LXXXVin.---7,  11;  XCIV.™8,  12;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  2«.  6c/. 
Evie,  sheets  LXXXIX.— 2,  7,  14;  XCV.— 3,  7,  8.  11;  2s.  M,  each. 
LXXXIX.— 1,  10,  15;  XC.  13  ;  3*.  each.  LXXXIX.— 5,  6,  11,  12,  16; 
XCV.^  ;  XCVL— 1 ;  3s.6*i.each.  Area  Book  Is.  6<i.  Firth,  sheeU  XCV* 
_15*  01.-3;  GIL- 5;  CVIL— 4,  8;  CVUL— 5;  2s.  Gd.  each*  CL— 7, 
15;  CIL— 9,  13;  CVIL— 3;  CVITL— 1 ;  3s.  <!ach.  XOV.— 16;  CL— 4,  6, 
8,  10, 14 ;  GIL— 1 ;  S$. 6^/.  each.  CL— 11, 12, 16 ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is. GtL 
Harrav,  sheeU  XCV.— 10,  11,  15;  CL— 3;  2s.  Gd.  each.  XCV.— 14;  CI* 
—2,  7;  3s.  each.  XCV.-^9 ;  C.— 4.  8;  CL^5,  6.  9,  10;  3s.  6<^.  each. 
XCIV.— 16 ;  XOV.— 13  ;  CL— 1 ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Gd.  Kirkwall 
&St.  Ola,  sheets  CITL— 13  ;  CVIIL— 5,  9,  14,  16;  2s.  6ef.  e^ich.  CIL— 9, 
10,  11,  13  ;  CVIIL— 1,  2,  4,  10,  12,  15;  3s.  each.  CIL— 12,  14,  15,  IG  ; 
CVIIL— 6,  7,  8,  11;  CfX.- 1;  3s.  6d,  each.  CVllL  3;  5s.  Area  Book 
Is.  ed.  Orphir,  sheets  C VII.— 4,  6,  8,  10 ;  CVIIL— 5,  9,  14 ;  CXIIL- 6, 10, 
11;  2s.  6£f.  each.  CVL--12,  IC;  CVIL— 3,  7.  9,  11,  13,  14;  CVIIL— 1, 
10, 13;  CXIIL— 4,  5,  14;  3s.  each.  CVIL— 12,  15,  16;  CXIIL— 1,  2,  3. 
3«.  6d*  each.  Area  Book  1/5,  6d.  Kendall,  sheets  XCV. — 7,  8,  11,  15; 
XCVL^-3 ;  2s.  6.7.  each.  XCV.— 12 ;  XCVL— 9,  11,  14;  CIL— 2 ;  3s.  each  ; 
XCV.— 4, 16;  XCVL— 1,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13;  CL— 4;  CIL— 1 ;  3s.  6d. eiicli. 
Area  Book  Is.  6(t  Sand  wick,  sheets  C— I ;  2s.  6cl.  XCIV.— 6,7;  C- 6, 
%  10 ;  3s.  each.  XCIV.— 10,  11,  15;  XCV.— 9 ;  C— 2,  4,  5,  8,  11,  12, 16 ; 
CI.— 5,  9;  3s.  Gd,  each.  XC[V.— 8,  12,  14.  16;  XCV.— 13 ;  C.^3,  7; 
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Survetja  atid  Explorctiions  in  the  Native  Stales  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  1875-82. 

By  D.  D.  Daly,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  and  Surveys,  Sflangor. 

(Read  at  the  EvcniDg  JTeeting,  Blay  8t!i,  1882,) 
MapB^  p.  45G. 

The  Native  States  may  he  doecrilwd  as  provinces  in  tlie  Malayan 
Peninsula  that  are  under  the  immediate  rule  of  native  princes;  some  of 
whom  act  under  the  advice  of  British  officers  accredited  to  their  cotirts, 
0ome  pay  tribute  to  tlie  King  of  Siam,  and  others  are  quite  independent 
of  either  British  or  Siamese  controL 

The  question  as  to  the  policy  of  British  iuterierence  in  the  internal 
government  of  these  States  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  tliis 
]^iaper ;  hut  it  may  Le  snfiScient  to  state  that  it  was  forced  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1873-1874,  in  consequence  of  inter- 
necine wars  that  threatened  the  trade,  peace  and  security  of  the 
neighbouring  British  prkssessions  of  Singapore,  Malacca^  Penang  and 
Trovince  Wellesley.  Many  of  the  victims  of  these  disturbances  were 
Malays  and  Chinese  who  were  naturalised  Britisli  subjects.  Piracy 
was  rampant  at  sea ;  plunder,  murder,  and  lapiue  were  triumphant  on 
ahore. 

Since  the  days  of  Colonel  Low,  Lieutenant  Newbold,  and  Mr.  J.  E» 
Logan,  little  or  no  addition  appears  to  have  l>een  made  to  the  exploration 
of  the«e  ubscure  provinces ;  and  until  the  last  few  years  a  common  im- 
pression  prevaileil  that  one  half  of  this  terra  incognita  was  a  malarious 
marsh,  and  that  the  other  half  was  a  vast  jungle  inhabited  by  wild 
beasts,  and  that  the  seaboard  wa»  infested  by  pirates. 

The  eoast-line  had  been  laid  down  on  charts  by  the  Admiralty,  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  surveyor  for  the  Native  States  by 
His  Excellency  Sir  Andrew  Clarke ;  and  in  3Iay  1875, 1  was  deputed  to 
oommenoe  a  rough  topographical  survey  of  the  State  of  Sehingor. 
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Klang  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  S^langor,  and  it  is  situated? 
in  lat.  3°  3'  N.  and  long.  101°  29'  30"  E.  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  for  vessels  drawing  13  feet  of* 
water,  and  a  fort  garrisoned  by  Malay  police  commands  the  river. 
Leaving  Elang,  the  river  winds  through  rich  alluvial  deposits,  covered 
with  primeval  jungle  on  either  side,  low  lands  admirably  adapted  for 
sugar,  rice,  and  other  low-land  products.  At  a  distance  of  18  miles  up 
the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  for  steam-launches,  there  is 
a  village  called  Damarsara,  whence  there  was  a  jungle  track — 18  miles  • 
in  length  —  through  an  undulating  country  to  the  town  of  Ewala 
Lumpur.  The  soil  on  the  rises  consisted  of  ferruginous  red  and  yellow 
days,  and  the  valleys  contained  black  soil  mixed  with  a  little  sand. 

Since  the  British  protectorate  was  established  in  SeUngor,  this  track 
has  been  transformed  into  a  fair  country  road,  fit  for  carriage  traffic 
It  is  overshadowed  by  magnificent  timber,  and  plantations  of  tobacco, 
tapioca,  and  rice*fields  have  been  opened.  At  the  time  when  I  surveyed 
this  track,  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  wayfarers,  as  gang  robberies- 
were  rife,  and  man-eating  tigers  infested  the  jungle.  Since  the  road 
was  made  these  evils  have  vanished,  and  travelling  is  more  secure - 
than  in  many  more  civilised  countries. 

The  town  of  Kwala  Lumpur,  in  1875,  was  under  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  a  Chinaman,  Yap  Ah  Loi,  known  as  the  Capitan 
China,  to  whose  enterprise  and  energy  were  due  its  progress  and 
good  order.  From  its  central  position  in  the  state,  and  its  proximity 
to  numerous  mining  properties,  Kwala  Lumpur  has  now  become  the 
most  important  mining  entrepSi  in  the  state;  and  in  1880  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  Eesident  and  staff  were  moved  from  Klang  to  this- 
town.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Klimg  and  the  river  Gombah,. 
this  is  the  farthest  point  that  cargo-boats  can  reach,  and  these  boats, 
having  discharged  their  loads  of  rice,  salt  fish,  and  other  commodities 
lor  the  tin  miners,  return  laden  with  slabs  of  tin,  gutta,  and  other 
products,  to  Klang,  for  shipment  to  Singapore,  Malacca,  or  Penang. 

Prom  Kwala  Lumpur  my  surveys  radiated  in  many  directions, 
fixing  the  position  and  jungle  tracks  thereto  of  the  principal  tin  mines ; 
and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  position  of  various  mining  settle- 
ments which  I  reached,  namely,  Kanching,  Ulu  Selangor,  TJlu  Bemamy. 
XJlu  Gombah,  Ulu  Klang,  TJlu  Langat,  Sungie  Puteh,  Recko,  Kajang, 
and  intermediate  places.  The  position  of  these  places  was  quite 
unknown  up  to  this  date ;  and  if  I  jiow  describe  one  of  the  tin  mines* 
and  its  geological  features  I  may  say  that  I  have  described  them 
all,  merely  intimating  that  the  depth  of  the  alluvial  deposit  over  the  thin, 
layer  of  ore  varies  in  difierent  mines  from  8  to  60  feet  from  the  sur£EK)e. 

The  large  tin  mine  at  Ampagnan,  now  giving  employment  to  over 
1000  Chinese,  is  situated  about  seven  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kwala 
Lumpur,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ranges  that  form  the  backbone  of  the 
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IblAjan  Peninsula,  Tkis  range  rises  up  to  7000  feet,  and  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  great  Asiatic  band  that,  commencing  in  the  Himalayas,  loses 
itself  in  Johore,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
There  is  no  general  name  given  to  the  ranges  by  the  Malaj^,  but 
the  different  ranges  are  recognised  by  Malay  names  which  usually 
denominate  the  source  of  different  rivers,  such  as  *'  Ulu  Elang/*  the  head 
of  the  Klang  river,  "  Ulu  St^langor,"  the  head  of  the  SelAngor  river. 
The  same  modo  of  naming  the  hilla  prevails  moro  or  loss  from  Siam  to 
Singapore, 

From  these  ranges  the  alluvial  detritus  is  washed  down,  and  at 
Ampagnan  it  varies  from  20  to  35  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface. 
Beneath  this  is  deposited  the  layer  of  ore  or  wash,  which  varies  from 
4  to  SO  inches  in  thickness.  In  some  mines,  the  wash  has  been  found 
to  be  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  owing  to  its  having  been  mixed  up 
in  pockets  and  nosts  with  friable  clay,  all  of  which  is  passed  in  the  sluioes. 

The  layers  of  ore  frequently  run  in  circles,  varying  firom  100  yards 
to  half  a  mile  in  diameter  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges^  and  seem  to  indicate 
that  when  the  great  volcanic  upheaval  brought  down  and  shed  the  ore 
firom  the  matrix  in  the  rauges,  it  was  carried  down  in  great  floods,  and 
wherever  an  obstacle  such  as  hHls  or  rocky  ground  opposed  the  course  of 
the  current  eddies  were  formed,  which  worked  round  and  round  until 
the  pent-up  waters  found  an  exit,  depositing  the  heavy  atoms  of  tin  ore 
in  concentric  linos.  The  waters  having  sunnounted  the  obstacles  then 
made  for  the  sea-coastr— distant  about  25  miles^ — leaving  the  tin  in 
isolated  patches  along  its  course.  The  direction  of  this  old  river  oonrse 
Is  now  eagerly  sought  by  the  Chinese,  and  owing  to  more  recent  volcanic 
disturbances  it  is  frequently  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  and  followed 
with  much  difficulty. 

In  the  Batang  Padang  district  in  Perak,  there  is  a  mine  where  the 
Chinese  are  following  the  tin  on  a  hill  side,  and  the  layer  runs  up  the 
kUl  in  an  undulating  stratum,  many  feet  above  the  surrounding  tin 
deposits  on  the  flats.  This  was  no  doubt  caused  by  some  extraordinary 
volcanic  upheaval  of  recent  date,  which  lifted  the  layer  to  its  present 
elevation.  The  tin  ore  at  Ampagnan  is  found  l^'ing  in  a  blue  or  whitish 
clay  and  sand,  and  it  is  mixed  with  quartz,  gravel,  and  blue  pebbles ;  the 
overlying  deposit  Ijcing  a  white  and  yellow  sand,  with  a  thin  stratum  of 
clay  and  humus  at  the  surface. 

The  output  of  these  mines  varies  very  considerably.  At  Ampagnan, 
which  is  a  fair  average  of  a  successful  tin  mine,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
yearly  return  comes  to  2^  bharas  (native  measure)  of  white  smelted  tin 
extracted  per  man.  This  quantity  at  the  rate  of  70  dollars  per  bhsja 
would  be  worth  175  dollars,  or,  in  English  weight  and  money,  1000  lbs. 
weight  of  tin,  at  a  value  of  36Z.  sterling,  extracted  by  each  coolie  on  the 
mine  in  the  twelvemonth.  A  small  percentage  of  gold  is  found  in  the 
tin  at  Eanching  and  Ulii  Klang,  in  Selangor,  and  also  in  Purak. 

2  r>  2 
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Pumping  machinery  from  Europe  lias  been  introduced  witli  mtich 
advantage  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  Government  each  year  devotes  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  rovenue  to  road  and  bridge  making,  and  to 
improving  the  jungle  communications  between  tha  mines  and  the  sea* 
points. 

This  cursory  account  of  a  tin  mine  may  be  of  interest,  as  the  alluvial 
tin  deposits  peiineate  the  whole  length  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  on  the 
western  side  of  the  dividing  range,  and  also  because  until  lately  the 
revenues  of  the  Native  States  depended  in  a  large  measure  on  the  duties 
collected  on  the  exported  tin.  I  say  until  lately,  as  rice-growing,  coffee- 
planting,  and  other  sources  of  agriculture  have  only  commenced  to  yield 
a  land  revenue  since  British  intervention  aiTorded  protection  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil. 

The  low  lands  that  fringe  the  coast  of  Selangor  are  partly  covered 
with  mangroves,  which  grow  in  heavy  clays  and  blue  niud.  These 
lands  have  been  found  in  Province  Wellesley  to  be  well  adapted,  after 
drainage,  for  sugar  plantations :  whilst  the  mangrove  trc^-a  that  are 
cleared  off  are  turned  to  i>rofit  to  the  planter  by  being  cut  up  into  lengths 
for  firewood.  . 

Leaving  the  mangroves,  undulating  countr}^  ia  met  with,  'with 
elevations  varjring  from  100  to  800  feet  in  height,  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  high  dividing  ranges  of  the  peninBula.  These  rises  are  composed 
of  red  clay,  shales,  sandstones,  granitic  and  felspathic  roeka.  Many  of 
these  rocks  ai*e  mistaken  for  granite,  but  from  their  properties  they 
more  correctly  belong  to  the  order  of  syenite.  Containing  large  propor- 
tions of  felspar  and  hornblende,  their  decomposition  continues  'with 
facility  and  rapidity,  more  particularly  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water  lying  below  the  surface.  In  road-cuttings  and  in  wells, 
the  different  shades,  according  to  the  ago  of  the  sycnitic  clays,  are  well 
displayed,  the  whole  being  impregnated  with  mica.  On  the  surface, 
extensive  deposits  of  laterite  in  red  clays,  similar  to  those  in  the 
tropidil  parts  of  Australia,  are  found,  and  afford  good  metal  for  roads. 

Rice -fields  extend  along  the  fertile  valleys  that  separate  the  spurs  of 
undulating  hills,  and  the  Malays  irrigate  their  padi-fields  in  a  primitive 
way.  Sago  trees  grow  well  in  the  wet  lamls.  On  the  rises,  the  dry  padi 
(p4idi  omar),  which  does  not  require  irrigation,  flourishes ;  and  gambier, 
pepper,  and  tapioca  plantations  exist  in  isolated  patches.  On  one 
plantation  near  Kwala  Lumpur  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand 
acres  under  tapioca,  with  the  most  approved  European  steam  machinery 
and  factory  processes  for  converting  the  tapioca  roots  into  the  market- 
able article. 

As  wo  recede  from  the  sea,  the  lofty  dividing  ranges  come  next. 
These  vary  from  800  to  7000  feet  in  height.  Granitic  rocks  chiefly 
prevail  here,  and  gauds  tone  and  plutonic  rocks  that  have  been  subject  to 
aqueous  and  atmospheric  changes.     The  soil  is  of  a  light  red  and  yellow 
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clay,  not  long  decomposed  froiii  the  rocks  in  situ,  with  an  incnmbeut 
vegetable  mould  or  huraiis  from  8  to  12  inches  thick  on  the  surface. 

There  are  no  Malay  settlenieuts  or  plantations  on  the  high  hills, 
which  are  covered  with  primeval  forest ;  and  I  briefly  allude  to  them 
with  a  hope  that  the  information  may  he  of  use  to  the  coffee  planters  of 
Ceylon  and  other  countries,  some  of  whom  have  akeady  opened  plantar 
tions  in  SeMngor  at  an  altitude  of  2500  feet,  and  whose  experience  in 
other  climes  has  favoured  the  belief  that  these  hills  are  well  suited  for 
Coffea  arahica,  ehinchona,  ipecacuanha,  jalap,  tea,  &c-  ;  and  they  have 
hitherto  been  most  successful  on  the  lower  lands  in  rearing  young 
plants  of  Liberian  coffee,  cocoa,  sago,  and  other  tropical  products.  Th& 
rainfall  averages  about  130  inchcfl  per  annum,  and  due  provision  is 
made  in  the  leases  to  prevent  the  wholesale  felling  of  timl>er  on  tho 
summits  of  hills,  such  denudation  having  very  much  affected  the  rainfall 
in  India,  Australia,  and  other  countries*  Planters  need  have  no  fear  of 
droughts,  as  the  rains  are  general  throughout  the  year. 

Laud  can  be  purchased  on  tenns  of  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  per  acre.  Koads  are  in  course  of  construction  by  tho 
Government  up  to  the  ranges,  and  the  question  of  the  labour  supply  in 
this  virgin  timbered  but  sparsely  inhabited  country  has  been  warmly 
taken  up  by  tho  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  F.  A.  Weld, 
with  a  view  to  procuring  coolies  from  the  over-populated  districts  of 
India.  Every  facility  and  assistance  are  rendered  to  land  selectors  by 
H.B.M,  Eesident  of  8elangor,  Bloonifield  Douglas,  Ewj. 

There  are  isolated  hills  of  limestone  varying  from  80  to  1000  feet  in 
height  in  various  parts  of  S6laiigor  and  in  Perak,  but  they  are  much 
scattered.  Further  researches  in  the  unexplored  mL»unt^*ins  on  the 
borders  of  Pahang,  Tringano,  Kelantan,  and  Rahang  may  yet  prove  that 
these  insulated  rise^  are  connected  in  a  chain  more  or  less  broken. 

The  limestone  caves  at  Batu  in  Selangor  are  justly  famed  for  their 
beauty  and  extent.  One  cavern  has  l>een  tnitced  for  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  whilst  the  height  of  the  dome  of  another  chamber  is 
355  feet  from  floor  to  roof,  and  like  other  limestone  caves  it  is  richly 
adorned  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Thousands  of  tons  of  bats* 
manure  lie  imbedded  therein^  a  valuable  fertiliser  at  hand  for  future 
planters. 

This  limestone  formation  trends  in  a  broken  ridge  towards  the  high 
ranges,  when  the  limestone  very  perceptibly  altera  its  condition,  and  it 
is  then  found  on  the  surface  in  a  state  of  broken  crystals  of  a  dentiform 
structure.  Beneath  this  stratum  the  rock  has,  through  metamorphism, 
changed  itscdf  it) to  a  white  or  variegated  architectural  marble,  much 
resembling  quartz.  The  soils  surrounding  this  range  are  correspondingly 
poor,  bearing  evidence  of  the  rock  destruction  that  ensued  to  the  pc?ricjd 
of  uplift.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  limestone  at  the  Batu  caves  is  rich  as 
.  an  earth-produoer  and  also  yields  valuable  lime ;  whilst  the  same  band  of 
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rock  as  above  described,  which  is  situated  at  Uln  Elang,  about  eight 
miles  distant,  is  worthless  for  either  pnrposes. 

In  July  1876,  the  Governor,  Sir  W.  P.  D.  Jervois,  deputed  me  to 
explore  the  Moar  river ;  and,  after  fixing  the  position  of  the  interior  un- 
explored states,  I  was  to  find  my  way  across  the  peninsula  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fahang  river  on  the  China  Sea. 

Leaving  Malacca  in  a  Malay  prahu,  and  equipped  with  surveying 
instruments,  condensed  provisions,  and  a  party  of  MalayB,  we  ascended 
the  Moar  river.  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Johore  had  been  good 
enough  to  favour  me  with  letters  to  the  principal  Malay  rajahs,  who 
a£Ebrded  me  every  assistance,  but  who  warned  me  that  the  Malays 
would  prove  hostile  to  our  entering  the  Negri  Sumbilan  or  Nine  States* 
These  petty  states  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  all  control  or  advice 
from  either  British  or  Siamese  Governments,  and  their  relative  positions 
and  internal  management  were  unknown. 

It  was  most  important  to  ascertain  the  position  of  their  boundaries, 
some  of  which  were  conterminous  with  the  British  territory  of  Malacca. 
These  boundaries  were  vaguely  fixed  by  the  Malays,  there  were  few 
definite  points,  and  in  reply  to  inquiries  I  received  answers  such  as 
these,  "  The  boundary  of  our  State  extends  as  far  as  the  meeting  of  the 
fresh  water  with  the  salt  water  of  the  river ; "  or,  "  If  you  wash  your 
head  before  starting,  it  will  not  be  dry  before  you  reach  the  place ;  **  or, 
*'  The  boundary  may  be  determined  on  the  rivor,  as  far  as  the  sound  of 
a  gunshot  may  be  heard  from  this  particular  hill."  The  shot  might  be 
fired  from  a  smooth-bore,  or  from  a  twelve-pounder;  or  a  gale  of  wind 
might  carry  the  report  much  further  than  was  contemplated.  These 
ambiguous  phrases  were  calculated  to  mislead,  but  they  are  essentially 
Malay  in  their  laisser-aUer  generality. 

The  latitudes  of  the  south  head  of  the  Moar  river  mouth  I  made  by 
observations  to  be  2'  0'  43"  N.  The  longitude  is  102^  86'  E.  The 
width  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  I 
found  four  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  spring  tides.  Man- 
groves hid  the  view  on  either  side  for  a  few  miles,  till  we  reached  a 
young  settlement  at  Fankalan  Bukit.  This  was  founded  and  tilled  by 
a  colony  of  Javanese,  who  had  planted  coffee  {Coffea  anibica)^  tobacco, 
Indian  com,  and  some  30,000  pepper  trees.  Soil — a  light  ferruginous 
red  and  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  sand.    Bocks — sandstone  and  granite. 

At  another  stopping-place  on  the  river,  called  Bukit  K?pong,  there 
was  a  hill  planted  with  Coffea  arahica;  but  there  were  very  few  clear- 
ances on  this  river  till  the  Seg&mat  river  was  reached,  at  the  head  of 
which  are  situated  some  gold  mines,  worked  in  the  alluvial,  only  by 
Malays  and  Chinese.  The  gold-dust  extracted  was  of  a  rough,  shotty 
nature,  and,  not  being  much  water-worn,  had  evidently  not  travelled  far 
from  the  matrix. 

The  river  Moar  now  narrowed  considerably,  and  was  quite  ovef- 
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.-arcLed  in  places  by  tangled  brushwood,  bamboos,  and  rattans.  All  tlio 
Tivers  that  I  have  explored  in  the  Malayan  Feninaula  become  rapidly 
ishallow  when  the  limit  of  the  tidal  inflnonce  is  passed,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Moar  river  was  accomplished  by  driving  the  boat 
against  the  current  by  means  of  poles. 

Large  herda  of  elephants  roam  about  the  Sfoar  river,  and  we 
irequently  heard  them  trumpeting  on  the  Ijanks  close  to  onr  boats. 

From  a  place  called  Klubi  I  surveyed  a  track,  all  through  dense 
jungle,  that  led  to  the  Chiudrass  gold  mines,  ne-ar  Mount  Ophir,  Here 
the  Malays  still  wash  out  gold-dust  excavated  from  gravel  deposits ;  and 
they  sink  short  shafts,  out  of  which  they  get  small  blocks  of  stone, 
ivhich  they  rudely  crush  with  pestle  and  mortar,  and  wash  out  at  a 
neighbouring  stream.  The  deepest  shaft  was  only  100  feet,  and  a  lode 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  gold  is  only  found  in  detached  leaders 
and  saddles. 

The  highest  point  of  navigation  for  shallow  boats  on  the  Moar  river 
is  at  Kwala  Jumpole  ;  and  from  this  point  my  surveys  radiated  as  far  as 
safety  was  practicable,  for  the  Malays  frequently  hindered  my  progress, 
and  w^ere  much  opposed  to  my  entry  into  the  Negri  Sumbilan. 

Following  up  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Moar,  I  passed  through  most 
picturesque  country.  Largo  rice-fields,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in 
width,  studded  with  Slalay  huts  and  gardens,  and  flanked  on  either  side 
by  densely  wooded  ranges,  extended  for  many  miles  along  tbo  valley. 
Those  rice- fields  were  carefully  irrigated  liy  water-mills  that  were 
curious  in  their  simplicity.  A  large  wooden  wheel  revolved  with  the 
force  uf  the  stream  current.  Around  the  wheel  hollow  bamboos  in  short 
lengths  were  atijusted ;  these  filled  as  they  dipped  in  the  water,  and 
emptied  themselves  into  a  trough  as  the  wheel  went  round.  From  the 
raised  trough,  the  water  was  distributed  by  bamlx>o  gutters  to  different 
plots  of  padi.  These  water-mills  carried  on  their  simple  work  of  lifting 
the  water  without  any  personal  6U|>er virion. 

On  arrival  at  a  place  called  Gumatie,  in  this  beautiful  country,  I 
was  suddenly  suiToundcd  by  about  30  armed  Malays,  who  took  me 
prisoner  and  threatened  my  life.  I  refused  to  give  up  my  revolver,  and 
after  a  detention  of  some  hours  I  was  released.  My  Chinese  servants 
were,  however,  detained  and  starved  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  and 
sent  back  to  me  'without  any  clothes. 

The  natives  of  these  states  were  determined  not  to  allow  me  to  pass 
througli  their  coiintry.  They  fancied  that  there  was  some  occult  design 
in  my  mission  beyond  the  mere,  to  them,  unmeaning  occupation  of  look- 
ing through  a  telescope  and  sketcning  in  hills,  rivers,  villages,  and 
valleys.  The  Datoh  of  Moar,  an  influential  rajah  in  that  part,  said  of 
mo,  '*If  we  let  the  needle  in,  the  thread  is  sure  to  follow,"  meaning 
that,  if  an  Englishman  was  allowed  to  enter  their  country,  Biitish 
annexation  would  be  the  natural  sequence. 
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I  turned  back  most  unwillingly,  though  not  without  having  added 
considerably  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part;  and  I  then 
directed  my  course  through  the  unexplored  country  of  Fahang  towards- 
the  China  Sea.  On  a  stream  called  the  Sungie  Jumpole  I  found  a  strip  ot 
land,  called  Fenarri,  that  separated  the  eastern  and  western  watersheds  of 
the  Malayan  Foninsula  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only ;  and  having  with 
some  difficulty  procured  the  assistance  of  some  friendly  Malays,  my  boat 
was  carried  overland,  and  launched  in  the  stream,  the  Sungie  Sureting, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Pahang  river. 

The  Sungie  Sureting  is  a  shallow  stream,  much  obstructed  by 
fallen  timber,  and  necessitated  much  wading  in  dragging  the  boat  over 
obstacles.  After  a  couple  of  days  the  river  deepened,  and  wo  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  lake  called  Tassek  B^r&.  This  is  a  shallow  lake, 
with  large  timber  growing  in  the  water.  Since  our  departure  from  the 
Sungie  Sureting,  no  Malays  had  been  met  with;  so  that  it  was  a 
relief  here  to  come  across  parties  of  *'  Orang  Jacoon,"  sometimes  called 
•*  Orang  Sakei,"  or  wild  men  of  the  interior.  They  fled  on  our  approach, 
but  some  more  venturesome  of  their  number  brought  us  some  fish  for 
barter.  They  placed  no  value  on  money,  but  accepted  clothes  and  tobacco. 
Thase  wild  people  lead  a  gregarious  life,  seldom  remaining  long  in  one 
place,  for  fear  of  their  wives  and  children  being  kidnapped  by  tho 
Malays.  They  had  resting-places  in  the  trees,  often  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  tigers  and  other  wild  animals.  I 
was  informed  that  they  were  very  numerous  in  these  remote  parts, — the 
"  XJlu  Fahang  **  (interior  of  Fahang).  There  was  little  attempt  at  culti- 
vation on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  I  saw  clearings  on  the  ranges  where 
they  grew  dry  jmdi  and  Indian  com.  They  live  on  fish  and  on  manmial» 
or  birds  that  they  kill  with  the  sumpitan  (blow-pipe).  In  warfare  they 
blow  poisoned  arrows  through  the  sumpitan  with  great  dexterity. 

The  lake  Tassek  B^r&  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide 
where  we  crossed ;  it  is  said  to  trend  to  the  eastward  for  four  days' 
journey  in  boats.  From  this  lake  we  emerged  into  a  larger  river,  tho 
Sungie  B^rtt,  180  yards  wide  and  20  feet  deep,  which  falls  into  the 
Fahang  river. 

The  principal  rocks  in  this  country  are  sandstone  conglomerates  and 
granite.  The  soil  is  a  light  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  sand  on  the  rises, 
which  are  covered  with  dense  forest  that  totally  obscured  the  view. 

The  river  Sungie  B^r&  falls  into  the  Fahang  river  at  a  distance 
of  about  180  miles,  by  river,  from  the  China  Sea.  Here  the  Fahang 
is  about  800  yards  wide,  and  in  the  narrow  channel  which  ser- 
pentines through  the  sand-banks*  we  found  80  feet  of  water  in  places. 
Numerous  well-populated  and  thriving  villages  lined  tho  banks  on 
cither  side,  and  the  people  were  friendly  and  willing  to  give  u& 
information  about  the  country. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  all  the  field  notes  of  this  expedi- 
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tion,  as  tho  map  denotes  tlie  position  of  diflferent  places  that  I  fixed ;  but 
I  may  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  important  villages. 
Thefie  were,  Eanow,  Puohong;,  Pokoh,  Batu  Poho*  Serei,  Kenning^  Sumboi, 
Sintang,  Mousjsaj,  Nyia,  Telok,  Kretow,  Gnati,  Serampai,  Kwala 
Chikoh,  Saggie^  Teiunyong,  Limpoy,  Kanchei.  These  nineteen  viUagea 
contained  about  2110  honses,  with  an  approximate  population  of  4330 
Malays.  Provisions  were  cheap  and  the  land  very  productive-  In  the 
gardens  and  plantations  all  the  ordinary  varieties  of  tropical  products 
were  growing  liixnriantl3%  such  as  coco-nut  trees,  Coffea  arahica^  padi, 
Indian  com,  plantains,  tobacco,  clove  trees,  &o. 

Small  silver  coins  of  the  Straits  Settlements  or  India  were  unknown^ 
but  the  dollar  obtained  currency.  The  tin  extracted  in  the  oountiy 
is  used  as  coiut  the  tin  Vx^ing  flattened  out  in  square  pieces  and  stamped 
with  the  Bandahai^h  of  Pahang's  seal ;  the  centre  part  is  raised  or 
bulged,  thi-ongh  which  a  hole  is  drilled  and  the  pieces  of  money  of 
the  value  of  one  penny  or  twopence  are  carrietl  on  a  string-  The  change 
for  a  dollar  is  eorisfM]nently  heav}-  and  cumburaome. 

Gold  is  the  principal  metal,  though  tin  mines  similar  to  those  in 
S^l&ngor  are  w^orked  with  profit.  The  gold  is  found  in  alluvium,  and 
washed  out  by  Chinese  and  Malays  in  a  rude  manner.  No  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  work  gold  in  quartz,  nor  has  any  European  machinery 
for  either  crushing  or  pumping  purposes  as  yet  been  introduced,  I  was 
informed  that  there  were  0000  Chinese  working  alluvial  gold  mines  in 
different  parts  of  the  interior.  Some  Chinamen  whom  I  met  said  that 
they  had  to  i>ay  exorbitant  royalties  to  petty  rajahs  in  the  far  interior, 
and  that  they  were  so  *'  squeezed  "  by  successive  rajahs  on  their  way  to 
the  coast,  that  they  derived  but  little  profit  from  their  hard-earned  and 
risky  labour.  At  that  time  all  the  gold  was  supposed  to  bo  sold  to  the 
Bandaharah,  who  paid  a  standard  value  according  to  !u8  own  estima- 
tion, ur  rather  inclination. 

The  Bandaharah  of  Pahang,  whom  I  liave  mentioned,  is  the  ruler  of 
the  country.  The  word  **  bandaharah  "  signifies  "  treasurer/*  but  ho  is 
virtually  the  sultan.  Well  disposed  towards  the  British  Government, 
and  anxious  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  rich  territory,  he  is  notwith- 
atanding  much  controlled  and  overruled  by  the  counsels  of  more  |X)WGrful 
rajahs-  Every  year  he  sends  a  rose  of  solid  gold  and  another  of  silver 
to  the  King  of  Siam  as  the  tribute  of  his  state.  He  received  me 
hospitably,  stating  that  I  was  the  first  white  man  who  had  visited  his 
country  from  the  interior,  and  after  spending  four  days  of  a  very 
agreeable  visit  to  him  at  Pokan,  the  capital  of  Pahang,  1  embarked  in 
a  Malay  prahu,  and  aft^^r  nine  days*  beating  against  a  south-west 
monsoon,  safely  ^cached  Singapore  on  the  9th  of  September- 

Towards  the  end  of  1876  I  was  dii'ected  to  make  a  rough  survey  of 
the  principal  routew  and  rivers  in  the  State  of  Sunjie  Ujong,  where  the 
late  Capta.in  Patrick  J.  Murray,  r^x,,  had  been  appointetl  British  Resident, 
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and  whoso  name  will  always  be  assooiated  with  the  early  progress  and 
good  government  of  this  protectorate. 

The  rivers  Linghy  and  Lnknt,  jungle  tracks  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  towns  of  Eassa  and  Serembang,  the  tracks  between  Sungie  Ujong 
and  the  State  of  SSl&ngor  on  one  side  and  the  Negri  Snmbilan  on  the 
other,  were  laid  down  on  the  map  at  various  times,  though  not  without 
some  hardships  and  difficulties.  The  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state, 
and  was  invaded  by  the  people  of  the  Negri  Sumbilan,  who  were  finally 
driven  back  with  the  assistance  of  British  and  Goorkha  soldiers. 

The  geological  formations  are  very  similar  to  those  described  in 
SSl&ngor,  the  undulating  lands  receding  from  the  sea  till  they  culminate 
in  the  lofty  ranges  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  main  ranges  of 
Sel&ngor. 

The  revenue  at  that  time  depended  entirely  upon  the  export  of  tin, 
always  a  precarious  and  fluctuating  source.  Since  the  advent  of  peaceable 
times  under  British  order,  agriculture  has  made  great  strides,  and  the 
land  now  yields  a  revenue  formerly  unknown.  Whilst  tapioca,  cocoa, 
and  Liberian  cofifee  have  been  grown  with  success  on  the  lowlands,  the 
hills  at  an  altitude  varying  from  2000  to  3000  feet  have  been  planted  in 
a  few  estates  with  Coffea  arahxca^  tea,  jalap,  chinchona,  and  ipecacuanha 
by  the  Hon.  B.  Beauchamp  Downall,  Hon.  Martin  Lister,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Heslop  Hill  and  W.  Kay,  whose  enterprise  as  pioneers  deserves  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  success  which  they  have  hitherto  attained. 

Taking  the  order  in  which  the  topographical  surveys  of  different 
states  wore  conducted  by  me,  Pdrak  was  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  in 
point  of  revenue,  the  most  important  province. 

The  British  troops  were  in  the  occupation  of  Kinta,  in  1876,  when  I 
was  deputed  by  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois  to  fill  in  the  large  blank  which 
represented  PSrak  on  the  map.  Hitherto  the  surveys  had  been  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  Governor's  instructions,  namely,  to  fix 
approximately  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  the  position  of  rivers, 
hills,  strategic  points,  forts,  and  stockades  in  these  disturbed  countries. 
The  work  was  principally  accomplished  by  prismatic  compass  bearings, 
and  measurements  that  were  carried  on  from  points  previously  fixed  by 
latitudes  taken  at  night  time  with  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  and 
the  longitude  of  which  was  approximately  determined  by  azimuth 
bearings  to  points  fixed  by  the  Admiralty  surveying  vessels  on  the 
coast. 

Travellers  in  the  East  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  surveying 
in  jungle  tracts ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  an  open  stretch 
of  country  presented  itself  at  Kinta,  whence  a  good  view  of  the  ranges 
of  Tringano,  Pahang,  and  of  the  prominent  hills  of  P^rak  stood  in  bold 
relief.  A  base  line,  three  miles  in  length,  was  carefully  measured  by 
me  near  Kinta,  and  the  distances  and  altitudes  of  ranges,  some  of  which 
were  upwards  of  8000  feet  in  height,  were  calculated  and  recorded  in 
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the  map.  THo  Kinta  river  is  ono  of  the  longest  navigable  tributaries  of 
the  P^rak  river,  enabling  the  Cbinese  loinere  to  export  their  tin  to  the 
aeaboord^  and  to  bring  op  their  supplies  of  provisions.  The  river 
Kampari  one  of  its  tributaries,  traverses  a  largo  extent  of  chocoUtc- 
ooloured  soil  in  the  Earn  par  district. 

The  Perak  river  is  the  great  artery  of  the  country.  Taking  its 
source  in  Patani,  it  follows  a  main  course,  north  and  south,  uojirly 
parallel  with  the  sea-coast  as  far  south  as  Durian  Sabatang,  whence  it 
takes  a  westerly  direction  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  Bandar  Balirn  will  bo 
Temembered  as  the  Residency  of  the  late  Mr,  J*  W.  Birch,  British 
Resident  at  Perak,  who  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Malays  at 
Passir  S4lah  on  2nd  November,  1876. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  move  the  headquarters  to  Kwala  Kangsa, 
and  I  made  a  survey  of  the  Perak  riirer,  by  chaining  along  the  banks 
from  Kwala  Kangsa  to  Durian  Sabatang,  and,  comprising  the  ranges  on 
either  side  of  the  Kinta  valley,  an  area  45  miles  in  length  by  25  miles 
in  width  was  added  to  the  map. 

After  fixing  the  disputed  trana-Krian  boundary  between  the  British 
colony  of  Province  Wellesley  and  the  State  of  P^rak,  I  was  appointed  in 
May  1877  to  determine  the  boundaries  that  separate  Perak  from  the 
countries  of  Kedah  and  Patani,  the  two  latter  being  tributary  to  the 
Siamese  Gkivenunent. 

Leaving  Penang  in  a  coasting  steamer,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  of 
KSdah  was  reached  in  eight  hours ;  and  that  ruler,  wisely  recognising 
the  utility  of  having  his  frontier  correctly  defined,  appointed  some  of 
the  principal  rajahs  to  accompany  me  to  point  out  bis  boundaries,  and 
was  good  enough  to  lend  me  seven  elephants  for  transport  of  myself  and 
baggage  during  the  expedition.  The  party,  with  my  own  survey  staff, 
numbered  forty-two  in  all. 

Commencing  the  survey  from  the  frontier  pillar,  marked  "  British 
and  Siamese  Territory,**  on  the  river  Mudah,  I  ascended  this  shallow 
river  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  fixing  the  positions  of  villages  right  and 
left.  The  banks  of  the  river  displayed  a  poor  deposit  of  sandy  alluvium, 
8  to  10  inches  in  thickness  on  the  surface,  lying  in  places  on  a 
stratum  of  red  or  yellow  clay,  the  whole  resting  on  a  substratum  of  white 
marl,  all  newly  decomposed  granite.  At  a  point  below  the  Kwala  Sedin 
— a  junction  with  the  river  Sedin,  there  are  some  Hmestono  boulders 
called  by  the  Malays  "  Batu  Berala,**  or  the  idol  rocks,  and  higher  up 
the  river  near  Cam  pong  Teban  the  limestone  again  crops  up. 

Leaving  the  main  river,  we  ascended  the  Sungei  Kiti,  a  narrow, 
tortuous  stream  much  obstructed  by  fallen  timber;  the  soil  on  either 
bank  began  to  improve  in  depth  and  quality,  the  clays  lying  on  a 
substratum  of  gravel  and  large  pebbles,  and  rich  padi-fielda  showing  an 
improvement  in  this  respect* 

The  Chinese  carry  on  a  timber  trade  with  the  British  settlements. 
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tbo  woods  called  "  chungah  "  and  "  seraya "  being  cut  up  into  planks 
and  lengths  and  exported  to  Fenang. 

At  Kwala  Kupang  I  left  the  boats  behind,  and  the  elephants  and 
party  met  me,  having  travelled  overland  through  Kedah.  This  is  the 
halting-place  for  cattle  that  are  driven  from  Siamese  territory,  Rahang, 
and  E^lant&n.  The  paddocks  about  Kwala  Kupang  contain  rich  grasses, 
which  revive  the  tired  cattle  that  have  travelled  for  many  days  and 
weeks  through  marsh  and  jungle,  on  their  way  to  be  sold  in  Province 
Wellesley  and  Fenang.  The  fineness,  and  closeness  of  the  grasses  m&y 
be  attributable  to  the  soil  being  impregnated  with  lime.  The  cattlo  are 
purchased  in  B&hang  for  five  to  eight  dollars  a  head,  and  realise  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  dollars  a  head  in  Fenang.  The  greater  number  are  again 
exported,  to  feed  the  Dutch  troops  in  the  Acheon  war — a  guerilla 
warfare  that  has  dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  upwards  of  nine 
years,  and  which  has  not  yet  terminated. 

In  this  country  and  in  KSdah  tame  elephants  were  cheap ;  they  were 
offered  to  me  for  sale  at  prices  varying  from  150  dollars  to  200  dollarB 
a  head. 

The  Malays  here  spend  their  time  cultivating  their  rice-fields  and 
tending  their  herds  of  buffaloes  and  short-horn  cattle.  In  1877,  500  of 
the  young  men  abandoned  their  homes  and  fled  to  British  territory  to 
escape  the  military  conscription  that  enforced  the  Malays  to  enter  the 
Siamese  army  for  the  fighting  in  Tongkah.  Similar  causes,  and  the 
petty  oppressions  of  rajahs,  have  tended  materially  to  swell  the  labour- 
ing population  of  the  neighbouring  British  possessions,  where  the  Malay 
rayat  (peasant)  knows  that  he  is  protected  by  the  law. 

At  Kwala  Kupang  I  measured  a  base  line  of  four  miles,  so  as  to  fix 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  position  and  lieight  of  Goonong  Inas  and 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Titi  Wangsa  range,  which  separates  the  state  of 
Kedah  from  Ferak  territory.  In  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  division  of  the  watersheds  is  usually  a 
boundary. 

Following  up  the  valley  of  the  river  Baling,  a  remarkable  hill, 
called  Goonong  Wang,  rises  into  prominence,  and  from  the  numerous 
fissures  and  caverns  it  is  at  once  recognised  to  be  limestone.  The  bare 
white  walls  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  many 
hundred  feet,  above  which  are  overhanging  craggy  ledges  and  stalac- 
tites. Shells  and  fossils  are  to  bo  found  in  the  rock,  proving  that  at  a 
former  period  the  sea  washed  against  its  base.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
this  hill  lies  the  village  called  Baling,  the  nearest  station  to  the 
frontier  of  Fatani.  Here  were  men  of  different  nationalities — from 
Kedah,  Fatani,  Siam,  and  China — busily  trading  in  rice,  tin  ingots, 
gutta,  cattle,  and  poultry. 

Baling  is  shaded  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  by  the  steep  walls 
of  Goonong  Wang.    Around  this  hill  there  are  fertile  padi-fields,  the 
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BDil  being  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour,  which  usually  appertains  to  the 
detrital  djsintegration  of  limestone  formations. 

From  Baling  I  returned  to  Kwala  Kupang,  and  started  for  Sal  am  ah, 
eo  as  to  fix  by  cross- bearings  the  principal  points  of  the  Titi  Wanj?sa 
range*  Many  small  streams  and  rugged  spurn  of  the  western  watershed 
were  croeaed  in  this  course  of  48  miles— nearly  all  through  jungle,  no 
places  of  any  importanoe;  and  the  geological  features  of  undulating 
country  up  to  500  feet  in  height,  previously  described,  again  appeared. 

There  was  one  fonuation  that  arrested  my  attention,  as  I  had  come 
across  it  in  the  gold-fields  of  Nortliem  Australia^  and  it  is  common  in 
P^rak  and  S^Ungor.  After  crossing  the  river  Sungei  Sedin,  a  gap  in 
the  spur  that  divided  the  watersljeds  of  the  rivers  Mudah  and  Krian 
was  orossed.  On  tht?  north  side  of  tlie  spur  there  are  largo  boulders  of 
granite ;  whilst  on  the  south  aide,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower  do\%Ti 
from  the  gap,  there  are  regular  layers  of  slate,  witli  quartz  veins  and 
micaceous  schist,  cropping  up  across  the  track  and  running  in  a  W.S.W. 
and  N.K,E.  direction* 

The  nppearance  of  the  granite  on  one  side,  and  slat<3  with  intersect- 
ing quartz  veins  on  the  other  side  of  the  spur,  would  have  at  once 
tempted  a  party  of  diggers  to  prospect  for  gold  in  Australia ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  by  sinking  a  shaft  as  far  as  the  junction  of  these  strata,  a 
metal  of  some  kind  might  be  uncovered.  As  tin  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  as  the  geological  formations  that  shed  either 
gold  or  tin  are  verj'  similar,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  a  tin  deposit  lies 
buried  in  this  neigh lx>urhotKL 

From  Sedin  our  course  lay  in  a  S.S.E,  direction,  crossing  numerous 
spurs  and  valleys,  all  in  jungle,  till  the  village  of  Ulu  Salamah,  in  Perak 
territory,  was  reached*  This  village  was  founded  by  Patani  men  who 
had  fled  with  their  families  from  the  unjust  exactions  of  Sitimese 
rajahs,  and  who  settled  and  cultivated  gardens  on  the  Salamah  river. 
I  was  well  received  by  the  headman,  Punghulu  Mat  Dari,  who  showed 
me  a  letter  of  authority  from  the  Perak  Government. 

At  the  next  village,  Kwala  Salamah,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
tlie  Salamah  and  Krian  rivere,  there  was  a  population  of  a  thousand 
Malays  and  Chinese,  the  local  magnate  being  a  Malay  of  much  influence, 
named  "  Che  Karim,*'  who  sat  alone  on  the  bench  to  dispense  the  law. 
The  only  tax  was  the  ordinary  one  eollecte<i  in  most  of  the  native 
states,  namely,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  levied  on  all  produce  exiwrted, 
such  as  tin,  gold,  gutta,  ebony,  ivory,  &c.  T^ie  opium  and  spirit  farms 
were  colleetc^l  at  the  mouth  of  the  Krian  river. 

From  Salamah  a  course  was  made  to  cross  the  high  range  that  separates 
Province  Wellealey  from  the  river  Pdrak,  and  we  ascended  the  Bukit 
Tigapuloh  Tiga  range.  This  is  a  succession  of  thirty-three  spurs,  rising 
in  steps  till  the  gap  is  reached.  This  was  a  tiresome  day's  climbing,  as, 
no  sooner  than  the  summit  of  one  spur  was  reached,  a  drop  of  several 
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hundred  feet  appeared  on  the  other  side  till  the  ascent  of  the  next  ridge 
commenced.  On  each  side  of  the  gap,  which  was  2800  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  to  the  north  and  to  the  sonth,  the  mountains  rose  to  altitudes 
varying  from  5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-leveL  Large  boulders  of 
granite  obstructed  the  path,  and  on  the  summits  I  noticed  the  mountain 
bamboos  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  also  wild  betel-nut  palms  and 
luxuriant  ferns. 

Descending  the  eastern  watershed,  the  small  village,  Batu  Bir- 
dinding,  was  reaohed,  in  the  midst  of  rice-fields  which  extended  for 
four  miles  along  a  fertile  valley,  as  &r  as  Eota  Tampan  on  the  P&rak 
river. 

The  contrast  between  British  and  Malay  rule  was  exemplified  at 
Batu  Birdinding.  My  elephants  during  the  night  broke  into  a  planta- 
tion and  destroyed  some  young  coco-nut  trees.  I  got  some  old  Malays 
to  value  the  trees  and  I  paid  a  fair  compensation  to  the  owner.  On  my 
arrival  at  another  village,  Lunggong,  the  punghulu  (chief)  told  me  that 
he  had  heard  of  my  having  paid  compensation  for  the  trees,  and  turning 
round  to  some  forty  of  his  followers  in  the  audience  chamber  he  said, 
*'  Now,  in  former  times,  when  a  rajah  entered  our  villages  his  elephants 
often  destroyed  our  gardens  and  fruit-trees,  and  he  never  paid  ub  for 
them;  but  now  that  the  country  is  governed  by  white  men,  you  see 
they  do  what  is  fair  by  us." 

In  travelling  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Titi  Wangsa  range,  it 
was  strange  to  find.that  many  of  the  streams  were  dried  up  (June  1877> 
and  the  whole  country  suffering  from  want  of  rain.  This  was  quite 
contrary  to  our  experience  of  the  western  side  of  the  range,  where,  ten 
days  before,  the  rains  had  been  incessant,  and  where  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  crossing  flooded  streams. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  was 
now  blowing,  the  western  side  of  the  range  arrests  the  rain-charged 
clouds  before  they  can  reach  the  eastern  watershed.  I  noticed  that  the 
ridges  on  the  western  watershed  were  much  more  rugged,  and  that  the 
rocks  were  more  exposed  on  the  surface,  than  on  the  eastern  side ;  and 
this  may  also  be  due  to  the  force  of  the  Sumatra  squalls  beating  on  the 
western  slopes  during  the  south-west  monsoons. 

Following  a  northerly  course,  the  villages  were  few  and  unimportant 
until  wc  arrived  at  Fadang  and  Kemei,  villages  in  Fatani,  which  pay 
tribute  to  Siam.  Eemei  and  the  surrounding  district  is  ruled  by  the 
Tuan  Frang,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Rajah  of  Eeman,  a  district  in 
Fatani. 

The  Tuan  Frang,  being  unwilling  to  meet  me,  had  left  Kemei  two 
days  previous  to  my  arrival,  on  hearing  of  my  approach.  I  gathered 
from  his  people  that  he  and  other  rajahs  who  pay  tribute  to  Siam  were 
not  sure  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  receiving  me,  and  so  they 
retired  from  their  villages.    Otherwise,  in  KSdah  and  F^rak  I  met  with 
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every  civility  and  afifiistance  in  the  proscscntion  of  my  surveys.  The 
people  of  Kemei  argued  that,  as  tboy  had  not  received  any  notic4i  of  my 
visit,  they  might  be  blamed  for  showing  me  alxjut  the  country;  that 
they  would  probably  be  heavily  fined ;  and  that,  in  non-payment  of  the 
fino,  their  wives  and  children  would  be  seized  as  elaves.  Here  the 
baneful  system  of  debt-Blavorj"  was  in  full  operation,  and  many  sad 
instances  were  brought  before  mo.  The  only  advice  I  could  give  the 
people  in  this  distaut  state  -was  to  emigrate  to  P^rak,  Selangor,  or  Sungi© 
Ujong — states  under  the  British  protectorate — where  debt-slavery  was 
not  recognieed  in  the  law  courts. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  blamed  for  receiving  me,  they 
said  that  tliey  were  afraid  lest  anything  should  happen  to  me;  that 
robbers  might  attack  me,  and  that  they  would  be  held  to  blame;  so  that, 
whether  they  welcomed  me  or  not,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  puniBhed, 

This  diffidence  arises  from  the  oppression  of  the  more  powerful 
TajahSi  the  fear  of  annexation  of  their  country  by  the  British  or  other 
nation,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  objecta  which  an  Englishman  may 
have  in  visiting  their  countiy. 

Finding  that  Siamese  now  was  the  language  spoken,  that  my  know- 
ledge of  Malay  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  and  tJiat  tho  people  wero 
unwilling  to  meet  me,  I  dismiesed  the  Kedah  chiefs  with  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  their  sultan  for  his  assistance  in  j^ointing  out  his  boundaries, 
built  a  large  bamboo  rdft,  and  proceeded  to  float  do^NTi  the  river  Sungie 
Euih. 

The  Sungie  Buih  is  a  shallow  river,  at  the  head  of  which  is  situated 
a  large  tin  mine,  called  "  Eleian  Intan,**  i.  e,  tlie  granite  mine.  Near 
tho  Kleian  Intan  is  Taesek,  a  lake  which  is  the  recognised  boundary 
between  Patani  and  Kedah. 

Besides  the  granite  and  syenite  formations,  I  noticed  in  the  Imnks  of 
the  Sungie  Buih  remarkable  stratified  deposits  of  slate.  The  slate  is  in 
large  slabs,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  25°  wdth  tho  horizon ;  it  is  not  bitu- 
minous, as  it  would  not  bum  on  being  put  into  tho  fire,  and  it  is  soft,  as 
the  knife  made  an  impression  on  it*  If  situated  nearer  to  the  coast, 
these  large  slabs  of  slate  would  bo  very  valuable. 

For  the  benefit  of  sportsmen,  I  may  mention  that  there  are  extensive 
clearings  on  the  Sungie  Buih,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  big 
game  of  elephants,  tapir,  tiger,  and  rhinoceros,  abound  with  the  large 
sambur  deer  and  wild  peafowl. 

Gliding  down  the  Sungie  Euih,  taking  compass  bearings  along  the 
neaches^  estimating  the  distances  by  the  current  meter — a  most  valuable 
ID  strum  ont  for  calculating  rates  in  rivers— occasionally  landing  to  take 
bearings  when  good  sights  could  be  had  at  the  neighbouring  ranges,  w*e 
reached  the  river  Ferak  in  a  few  hours. 

We  floated  easily  over  the  rapids  of  tho  Sungie  Buih ;  but  having 
beeo  warned  by  the  Malay  boatmen  that  the  rapids  of  the  Perak  river 
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were  more  numerous  and  dangerous,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  build  a 
stronger  raft ;  and  this  was  built  at  Kwala  Kendrong,  on  the  P^rak  river. 
Constructed  of  large  bamboos  lashed  with  rattans,  it  was  50  feet  long 
by  bi  feet  in  width.  On  the  floating  bamboos  was  built  a  house,  covered 
with  a  roof  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  nipa  palm,  the  whole  being  quite 
waterproof,  and  capable  of  accommodating  with  ease  two  inside  pas- 
sengers, with  boxes,  surveying  instruments,  &c.  In  the  front  part  of 
the  raft  two  Malays  sit  with  paddles  on  each  side,  and  the  pilot  stands 
with  a  long  pole,  with  which  he  pushes  against  the  rocks.  Another 
pilot  stands  in  the  stem,  and  with  another  long  pole  wards  the  raft  off 
the  dangers  astern.  We  were  altogether  ten  men  on  board.  Some  of  the 
passages  in  the  rapids  were  from  7  to  12  feet  wide  only,  and  we  jumped 
fifty-two  rapids  in  the  period  of  seven  days  in  this  fragile  kind  of  raft. 

At  one  rapid,  called  "  Jeram  Panjang,"  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  precautions,  as  many  men  have  been  drowned  in  the  cataract.  This 
place  was  recognised  in  1877  as  the  boundary  between  Patani  and  Ptoik 
by  tlie  few  inhabitants  of  this  vast  jungle.  The  boulders  in  this  rapid 
are  a  hard  sandstone,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  The  rocks  being 
high  out  of  water,  the  action  of  the  air  had  oxidised  the  iron  and  exposed 
the  laterite  in  honeycombed  and  laminated  sections. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  rapid  there  is  a  large  boulder,  called  "  Berala 
Bujok  "  ("  Berala  "  in  Malay  means  an  idol,  and  **  Bujok  "  to  propitiate) ; 
and  every  raft  passing  this  rock  is  expected  to  make  some  offering,  and 
ask  its  permission  to  pass.  On  reaching  it,  our  raft  was  brought  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  pilot  made  a  speech  to  the  rock,  asking  permission, 
with  prayers  to  Allah  and  the  prophet,  to  pass  the  rapid  in  safety,  as 
there  was  a  white  man  who  wanted  to  pass,  and  if  anything  happened 
they  would  bo  in  great  trouble.  He  then  threw  on  the  rock  a  small 
parcel  of  plantains,  betel-nuts,  and  a  biscuit  (the  latter  as  my  offering) ; 
and  wo  then  dropped  down  the  upper  part  of  the  rapid  till  the  intricate 
part  was  reached,  when  everybody  got  out,  and  boxes  and  things  were 
carried  over  the  rocks  some  300  yards  below  the  falls.  Kattans  were 
then  fastened  to  the  raft,  to  hold  her  back  as  she  dipped  over.  As  soon 
as  all  was  ready  the  passage  was  entered.  This  passage  was  very 
narrow,  with  rocks  in  the  way,  round  which  the  waters  boiled.  Unfor- 
tunately, immediately  after  taking  its  plunge  over  the  cascades  the  stem 
rope  held  from  on  shore  broke,  the  raft  telescoped  against  a  sandstone 
boulder  and  floated  down  stream  in  pieces,  the  large  bamboos  snapping 
like  matches  in  the  rushing  waters.  We  slept  out  that  night  under 
heaven's  broad  canopy  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  two  days'  time 
another  raft  was  completed,  which  floated  the  party  in  safety  to  Kwala 
Kangsa,  the  capital  of  Perak. 

The  geology  of  the  lands  on  either  side  of  the  river  PSrak  bears 
a  strong  similarity  to  the  formations  already  described  in  S^l&ngor. 
The  flat  lands  on  the  banks  are  a  very  rich  detritus,  and  as  in  other 
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Malay  states  are  sparsely  inhabited.  The  Malays  do  not  cultivate  rice 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand,  the  large  mining  interests 
of  Larut  and  LoAver  Perak  depending  upon  the  supplies  of  rice  imported 
from  Bangkok  and  Bangoon.  The  high  ranges  were  totally  unculti- 
vated, and  were  inhabited  only  by  the  wild  tribes  called  Orang 
Semang. 

The  Orang  Semang  whom  I  met  in  Porak,  and  from  whom  I  com- 
]iiled  a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  are  of  the  same  early  aboriginal 
stock  as  the  Orang  Sakei  whom  I  came  across  in  S^lungor  and  Pahang. 
From  their  personal  appearance,  habits,  and  similarity  of  language, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  a  common  race.  Near  settled 
districts  they  are  rarely  of  pure  breed,  and  resemble  the  Malays  in  features 
and  in  habits,  excepting  in  their  food  and  in  their  disbelief  of  Mahom- 
racdanism  or  any  other  form  of  religion.  The  true  Orang  Semang  or 
<3rang  Sakei  is  a  Negrito,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea,  whom  I  have  seen  in  Torres  Straits.  Thick  lips,  skin  nearly 
blac'k,  nose  with  large  nostrils,  prominent  upper  lip,  hair  short  and 
curly,  with  a  curly  top-knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  raiments  verj' 
scanty,  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Semang. 

The  map  shows  that  there  is  a  vast  extent — more  than  half— of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  still  unexplored,  of  which  wo  only  have  the  position 
of  the  coast-line.  Of  the  internal  government,  geography,  mineral 
products,  and  geolog^^  of  these  regions  we  do  not  know  anything; 
and  as  the  circles  of  exploration  of  other  countries  are  narrowing  each 
year,  it  may  be  useful,  to  those  whose  taste  for  geographical  research 
may  be  for  "  pleasant  fields  and  pastures  new,"  to  know  that,  even  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  a  country,  rich  in  its  resources,  and  important 
through  its  contiguity  to  our  British  possessions,  is  still  a  closed 
volume. 

The  President,  in  introdncing  Mr.  Daly^  said  the  Society  would  be  glad  to  see 
l)efore  them  a  traveller  from  a  part  of  the  world  which,  since  he  had  been  President, 
bad  not  been  the  subject  of  discussioQ  at  their  meetings.  The  region  was  one  of 
•^reat  interest,  with  a  growing  trade,  the  importance  of  which  was  increasing  rapidly, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  importance  was  the  general  state  of  ignorance  with  regard 
to  that  which  constituted  the  wealth  and  attractions  of  the  country.  Mr.  Daly  had 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  as  a  surveyor,  and  had  traversed  every 
part  not  only  of  the  small  British  states,  but  of  the  surrounding  native  states. 

After  the  rending  of  the  paper, 

The  Pbesidest  said  they  were  fortunate  in  having  present  Sir^Andrew  Clarke, 
who  was  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  during  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Daly  was 
conducting  his  explorations,  and  who  had  since  filled  posts  of  great  importance.  He 
was  sure  that  they  would  listen  with  very  great  interest  to  any  observations  that  ho 
might  offer. 

Colonel  Sir  Axbrsw  Clarke,  r.e.,  said  that  the  paper  to  which  they  had 
listened  had  dealt  so  fully  with  the  subject,  that  there  was  little  left  for  him  to  say. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  of  especial  interest  to  him,  and  that  was,  that  he 
was  responsible  for  nominating  to  ofiioe  the  author  of  the  paper.   The  record  to  wbich 
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they  had  just  listened  of  Mr.  Daly's  labours  for  eight  years  showed  that  those  who 
advised  him  (Sir  Andrew  Clarke)  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Daly  had  acted  wisely 
and  well.  There  was  another  point,  also  of  interest,  connected  with  Mr.  Daly, 
and  also  directly  connected  with  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  that 
was  that  after  an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  years,  exposed  as  he  had  been  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  climate  such  as  that  of  the  Straits,  he  came  before  them  that  evening 
showing  that  he  had  been  able  to  carry  on  his  labours  without  in  the  least  im- 
pairing his  health  and  strength.  He  referred  especially  to  the  climate,  because  on  it 
depended  much  the  opening  up  of  the  country.  There  would  be  no  practical  benefit 
in  the  future  if  the  fact  were  not  recognised  that  the  great  neglected  Malay  Peninsula 
was  a  province  unequalled  in  the  Tropics  for  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
European  constitution.  He  knew  of  some  families  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  European  races  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  generation,  who  were 
living  and  doing  well,  and  some  of  whom  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  He  regarded  the 
Malay  Peninsula  as  one  of  the  most  promisiog  to  which  young  men  with  moderate 
capital  could  emigrate.  There  were  many  young  men  in  this  country  who  constantly 
failed  in  their  examinations  for  the  various  services  to  which  they  aspired.  Many  of 
them  had  ample  intellect,  and  most  of  them  had  good  physical  power  and  great 
energy,  to  whom  this  particular  part  of  our  empire  opened  one  of  the  most  sucoess- 
ful  fields  for  their  energy  and  enterprise.  Great  facilities  were  given  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  and  he  believed  that  the  Indian  Government  were  co-operating 
with  that  of  this  country  in  order  to  give  facilities  for  emigration  from  Northern 
India.  There  was  another  great  advantage  in  reference  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  as 
compared  with  most  of  the  other  settlements.  There  were  great  facilities  for  sending 
produce  to  market,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  where  nature  had  provided  water- 
carriage.  It  was  traversed  by  innumerable  streams,  many  navigable,  and  many 
which  could  be  with  comi)arative  ease  made  so.  In  r^ard  to  the  exploration 
of  the  country,  he  could  well  remember  in  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements,  going  to  Savile  How  and  asking  the  Curator  of 
the  Geographical  Society  whether  he  had  any  maps  or  any  information  he  could 
give  him  in  regard  to  the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  there  w^as  absolutely  no  such  information  of  the 
least  value  in  their  archives.  He  hoped  that  the  paper  they  had  heard  read  that 
evening  would  lead  to  more  extended  observation  and  exploration.  He  would,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  the  Geographical  Society,  say  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  his  government  and  asked  if  he  could  get  information  in  regard  to  places  other 
than  the  settlements  over  which  he  was  placed,  ho  found  that  the  office  there  was 
equally  deficient  in  such  information.  It  seemed  to  him  strange  why  for  nearly 
eighty  years,  indeed  since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Raffles,  the  Government 
of  India  should  have  neglected  that  great  peninsula;  but  ho  hoped  from  the 
interest  that  had  been  excited  in  it  of  late  there  was  a  better  augury  for  the  future. 
He  would  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  order  to  justify  Englishmen  in  what 
they  had  done  and  were  still  doing  in  prosecuting  the  further  settlement  and 
development  of  that  country.  The  three  little  spots  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and 
Singapore,  situated  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  give  a  line  of  some  300  or 
400  miles  of  coast.  They  were  the  only  spots  which  were  purely  British  territory. 
The  rest  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  Malays  and  Chinese;  and  most  of  the 
Malays  who  now  occupied  the  country  were  both  rajahs  and  ryots  who  came  mostly 
from  Sumatra,  and  their  advent  to  the  Straits  was  comparatively  recent.  Though 
the  soil  of  the  peninsula  was  very  rich,  there  were  but  five  or  six  Malays  to 
the  square  mile,  and  there  were  about  33,000  square  miles,  and  only  one  acre 
in  every  300  of  the  territory  was  cultivated.    In  our  three  little  spots,  comprising. 
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hardly  1000  square  miles,  tlie  acres  were  crowded,  and  instead  of  having  only 
four  people  to  a  square  ndle  there  were  aome  330.  If  these  were  foreigDers  and 
aliens  there  would  not  be  much  force  in  what  he  said ;  but  In  the  Malay  country 
itaelf,  occttpietl  by  Malaya  and  the  Chinese  a«sociated  with  them,  there  were  four 
MahiyA  to  the  ^qunre  mile,  whilst  under  the  British  ^ag  «tome  125  Malays  to  the 
^|uare  mile  luul  taken  refuge  and  sought  protection  under  our  laws  for  their 
industry;  no  that  there  waa  some  justification  for  our  settling  in  this  rich,  promising, 
and  fertile  land. 

Mr.  Adamsok  (late  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Strait*  Settlements)  said  he 
^rertainly  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  make  any  observation  a  on  the  paper, 
but  ho  waa  very  glad  to  be  able  to  give  his  teatimony  to  the  great  prosperity  which 
vfHH  likely  to  attend  the  settlement  of  the»e  provinceti — a  settlement  which  was  fixal 
l»e;^un  by  the  diBtinguished  official  who  had  juai  addresaed  them.  These  Stat^  wero 
for  a  great  number  of  yeara  left  to  themselves,  and  the  consequence  waa  that  the 
country  generally  was  such  aa  to  bo  a  trouble  to  all  tlie  surrounding  iieoples.  There 
were  constant  riota  in  the  country,  and  it  was  necessary  for  our  own  preservation  at 
tbe  pmnts  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  that  eome thing  should  be  done. 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  initiated  a  policy  which^  from  the  day  it  was  &irly  started, 
liad  gone  on  step  by  step  in  gradual  but  sure  progress.  As  a  merchant  of  Singapore, 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  be^iring  his  testimony  to  the  successful  result  of  that  policy. 
Slavery  had  been  in  a  great  measure  put  d^jwn,  settled  government  had  been  given 
to  the  people,  and  there  had  been,  consequently,  prosperity.  It  was  hoped  and 
expected  that  young  KngHshmen  would  go  out  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
and  other  products,  and  he  woa  sure  that  the  Chine:^  would  6ock  into  theiie  terri- 
tories, and  assist  in  promoting  such  cultivation,  until  the  country  would  liecome  rich 
and  prosperous,  and  a  credit  to  thia  oountr}'^  in  every  way. 

The  Pbesidest,  in  {massing  a  vote  of  thauka  to  the  author  of  tlie  paper,  said  that 
Mr.  Daly  had  introduced  them  to  a  country  which  was  new  to  moat  of  them.     In 

«»gard  to  the  products  of  the  country,  Mr.  Daly  had  esiiecially  referred  to  the  tin 

^kiining,  which,  of  all  the  metal  trade*?,  was  that  which  was  txjMiutiing  most  rapidly. 
^Bbur  own  tin  mines  iu  Cornwall  had  long  ceased  to  supply  the  portion  of  tin  they 
^Btised  to  do,  and  we  had  to  get  it  now  from  distant  regions,  and  he  believed  some  of  it 
^Hhad  been  supplied  from  the  region  over  which  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was  once  tlie 
^Bgovemor — that  of  Tasmania,  In  regard  to  the  supply  of  coffee,  which  one  was  happy 
^^^  hear  was  increasing,  but  not  at  such  a  mte  aa  was  hoped,  it  was  w*ell  known 
that  the  once  fertile  region  of  Ceylon  was  rapidly  diminishing  in  pro<luctivc  power, 
ilher  from  the  disease  or  exhaustion  of  the  phnt.  Ceylon  was  not  what  it  once 
as,  and  enterprising  Englishmen  were  seeking  regions  where  coffee  might  be  cuUi- 
ted  with  advantage,  and  esj^ecially  in  these  Straits  Settlements,  Tliere  was  another 
int  of  vie%v  from  which  the  matter  might  be  regardetL  Those  who  were  Qie  fathers 
largo  families  knew  the  difliculty  they  had  in  finding  employment  for  their 
children.  A  large  number  of  the  educated  youth  of  England,  as  well  us  of  the  non- 
ucated,  were  seeking  employment  in  countries  which  were  inhabited  not  only  by 
[lose  of  the  same  blood  aa  ourselves,  but  who  were  under  foreign  rule — lie  meant  the 
nited  States  of  America,  One  was  glad  to  feel  that  there  were  fields  witliin  the  limiti^ 
the  British  Empire  which  were  still  opening  to  them  in  increasing  n urn liers.  Again, 
ly  writers  upon  India  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  enormous  increase 
population  that  had  taken  phice  under  our  peaceful  sway.  Formerly  the  inoreise 
population  in  India  had  been  kept  down  by  incessant  wars ;  but  now  railways  had 
m  oiiened  up,  peace  had  been  preserved,  and  trades  of  all  kinds  had  sprung  up. 
robably  from  want  of  proper  means  of  distribution  the  population  had  increased  in 
such  a  ratio  as  to  cause  considerable  alarm  as  to  the  future  in  regard  to  Indk,    It 
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seemed,  therefore,  that  such  a  dibouche  as  was  offered  for  the  population  by  the 
Straits  of  Fenang,  where  the  climate  was  suitable,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
There  was  another  matter  they  had  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction,  and  that  was 
the  protection  oflereil  to  native  states  immediately  adjoining  the  British  possessionF. 
The  Malays  sufiered  from  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Siamese  rajahs,  but  they 
found  protection  from  the  English  through  the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  was  sure  that 
they  would  join  most  heartily  with  Mr.  Daly  in  hoping  that  the  same  careful 
exploration  would  be  made  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  as  had  been 
made  of  the  west  They  would  agree  with  him  that  they  had  seldom  listened  to  a 
paper  the  author  of  which  gave  more  evident  signs  of  being  an  acoomplished 
observer,  both  as  a  geographer  and  a  geologist.  The  paper  was  not  one  of  mere 
personal  interest,  but  contained  facts  which  would  be  referred  to  hereafter  by  every 
one  who  wished  to  add  for  the  information  of  his  countrymen  facts  concerning  this 
partially  explored  country. 

Dr.  Albert  RegeTs  Journey  in  Karateghin  and  Bai'waz* 

Dr.  Kegel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  sketch  of  a  region 
hitherto  left  blank  on  onr  maps,  is  the  well-known  explorer  and  botanist 
whose  journey  to  Turfan  in  1879-80  was  described  in  the  •  Proceedings,* 
New  Monthly  Series.,  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  Our  account  is  nearly  a  literal 
translation  of  his  letter  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Eussian 
laveatiya  which  has  reached  us.     Dr.  Kegel  writes  as  follows : — 

"  KALA.i-Km;MB,  27th  September,  1881. 

"  In  fulfilment  of  the  task  confided  to  me  by  the  Imperial  Kussian 
Geographical  Society  to  explore  the  head-waters  of  the  Amu-daria,  I 
devoted  the  present  year  to  the  investigation  of  the  Bokharian  province  of 
Darwaz,  and  attained  the  farthest  limit  to  which  my  credentials  enabled 
me  to  penetrate.  My  first  care  was  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
mountain  chains  and  rivers.  Crossing  the  Zarafshan  range,  I  descended 
into  Karateghin  and  passed  through  a  mountainous  tract  occupied  by 
three  meridional  outlying  ridges.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Surkhab  I 
found  the  mountains  running  diagonally  to  the  meridian,  i.  e.  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  first  range  occupies  all  that  region  between  the 
rivers  Surkhab  in  Karateghin  and  Waksh  in  Darwaz ;  the  second  lies 
between  the  Waksh  and  Panj,  while  the  third  in  its  continuation  divides 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Panj  and  Waksh.  East  of  the  lower  Panj,  and  in 
a  similar  direction,  rise  the  great  mountains  north  of  Badakhshan  parallel 
with  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  these  also  fill  in  the  region  between  the 
Khumbaii  and  Wanj.  The  last-named  river  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
another  diagonal  range  forming  part  of  the  hill  state  of  Keshan. 

"  From  the  western  border  of  Pamir  this  region  is  sepaiated  by  three 
valleys  which  have  nearly  an  opposite  direction  (i.  e.  almost  due  west) : 
the  northernmost  of  these  is  the  Muk-su,  one  of  the  head  rivers  of  the 
Surkhab ;  the  next  is  the  Wahia-bal,  probably  the  principal  source  of  the 
Waksh ;  the  third  is  the  Takhta-korum,  entering  the  Aii-pamir  (Tadjik 
♦  From  the  Tsvcstiya  of  the  Buseian  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xviii.  No.  2. 
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for  Pamir  water*),  or  Ak-su.  Of  the  rivers  I  saw,  the  Surkhab  and 
Waksh  have  both  muddy  water,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  size — 50  fathoms 
or  350  feet  is  about  the  breadth  of  the  latter.  (Strictly  speaking,  the 
name  Khullias  given  on  the  maps  to  the  Upper  Waksh  only  applies  ta 
the  plantation  or  farm  round  Fort  Ghildara.)  Till  these  rivers  unite, 
the  Panj  in  its  central  course  is  more  imposing  than  either  of  them. 
Near  Kala-i-Khimib  it  is  over  480  feet  wide,  though  it  contracts  in 
places  to  350  feet,  and  in  winter  its  level  &lls  28  feet  when  its  stream  is 
obstructed  by  floating  ice,  though  the  rapidity  of  the  current  prevents* 
its  freezing  over.  This  river,  too,  is  muddy.  Its  minor  tributaries  are 
the  Khumbau,  the  IJzharf,  and  the  Harf.  The  Wanj  is  a  large,  torbid 
stream,  200  to  350  feet  wide.  The  natives  have  a  fancy  for  calling  the 
Panj  one  head  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Wanj  the  other.  Their  valleys  are 
very  different,  for  while  that  of  the  Wanj  is  open,  the  Panj  fiowB 
through  a  narrow  defile,  leaving  but  little  room  for  Tadjik  settlements, 
and  only  widens  sear  the  mouth  of  the  Wanj,  contracting  again  towards 
Boshan.  The  road  up  the  defile  is  practicable  throughout  for  a  pack 
train  which  need  only  be  unloaded  at  one  place  a  few  paces  long  to- 
prevent  the  wider  articles  from  striking  the  rocks.  Wherever  the  cliffs 
are  vertical  with  a  sheer  descent  to  the  river  a  roadway  has  been  thrown 
out  supported  on  poles  let  horizontally  into  the  fAoe  of  the  rock  and 
covered  with  branches.  During  the  frequent  wars  which  preceded  the 
annexation  of  Darwaz  by  Bokhara  these  light  bridgeways  were  fre- 
quently destroyed.  The  summer  route  from  the  Wanj  valley  to  the  pas& 
of  Yazgulan  on  the  'way  to  Boshan  is  quite  practicable ;  not  so  that 
followed  in  winter  along  the  Panj,  which  oflfers  difficulties ;  beyond 
Yazgulan  the  road  improves.  Besides  the  Eala-i-Ehumb  road  there  is 
only  a  footpath  leading  from  the  sources  of  the  Waksh  across  the 
Wahia-bal  to  the  Wanj  valley,  and  thence  to  the  head- waters  of  the  river 
of  Boshan.  The  high  road  to  Pamir  crosses  Boshan,  all  the  other  paths 
lie  for  a  considerable  distance  over  ice-fields.  The  Pauj  is  imbridged  in 
Darwaz  and  Shugnan,|  and  can  only  be  crossed  on  inflated  skins 
(gupsari),  and  in  a  few  places  only  during  winter  in  boats  of  a  square 
build;  but  in  Badakhshan  there  is  a  good  ferry  near  Kalab.  The 
Surkhab,  Waksh,  and  Wanj  are  bridged.  The  climate  of  Darwaz  is 
better  than  that  of  Earateghin ;  the  summer  is  dry  and  warm.    During 

*  Tho  translator  invites  attention  to  this  vrord  au  as  nn  interesting  etjoKK 
logical  proof  of  our  common  ancestry  with  the  Tadjiks.  The  same  word  constantly 
oocnrs  in  Western  Europe  in  tho  names  of  rivers ;  thus  we  liave  tho  Ak  in  Livonia,  an 
affluent  of  the  Western  Dvina,  and  in  Iceland  it  is  a  common  affix  to  the  names  of  rivers,, 
thus  Thiorsk,  pronounced  Thiorsau  (Thor's  water),  Hvitk  (white  water),  &o. 

t  Lieutenant  Wood,  in  his  narrative  of  a  journey  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus  (p.  262)». 
says  the  river  is  bridged  in  Darwaz,  and  between  it  and  Shugnan  one  or  two  rude 
descriptions  of  boats  are  in  use.  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the  bridges  havo  been 
destroyed  since  his  time  or  was  he  misinformed,  his  personal  observation  not  having 
extended  so  far  north  ?— Tbanslator. 
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the  winter,  whioh  lasts  a  few  montlis,  snow  mterferefi  with  the  com- 
munications between  the  settlements,  whereas  in  Karateghin  the  cokl 
seafion  in  of  longer  dumtion, 

**With  reference  to  mincrala,  the  Wanj  iron  is  celebrated.  It  is 
obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  with  charcoal  in  pits*  *  If  AUah  help,  the 
metal  is  good,  if  not  it  is  bad/ 

"  The  limestones  and  sandstones  north  of  the  Waksh  are  foBsiliferons ; 
in  the  Panj  valley,  on  the  other  hand,  the  older  schists  and  igneous 
rocks  are  the  most  conspicuous  formations.  The  arborescent  vegetation 
of  Karateghin  is  abundantly  represented  on  the  A\'aksh  by  the  maple, 
ashy  and  hawthorn,  the  edits,  pistachio,  and  Turkistan  jumper.  Only 
the  higher  tracts  about  Sagri-desht  have  an  Alpine  flora  and  afford 
pasturage  for  the  wild  goat  which  in  winter  seeks  the  warmer  valleys. 
Near  Fort  Kala-i-Khumb  the  sombre,  naked  cliffs  afford  a  greater  variety 
of  vegetation  ;  hero  may  be  seen  the  wild  vine  and  the  cissns,  the  fK>me- 
gronate  and  the  Ceratonia  mliqua;  and  near  the  Tadjik  villager  the 
plane,  the  mulberiy,  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees.  In  the  gardens  in 
the  Panj  valley  many  of  our  familiar  flowers  are  cultivated,  besides 
sunflowers,  never  seen  in  Sart  villages.  Even  on  the  Waksh  one 
may  see  such  vegetables  as  beetroot,  kohlrabi,*  and  others  used  for 
making  thin  and  thick  soups,  which  are  the  staple  food  of  the 
Tatljiks. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Oxus  regions,  even  in  Karateghin, 
show  a  mixture  of  race.  But  the  Tadjiks  of  Darwaz  are  of  pure  Aryan 
*yp©  >  their  hair»  sometimes  dark,  at  others  fair,  is  rarely  shorn,  and 
they  wear  a  short  dress.  The  women  go  about  unveiled  and  marry  by 
consent;  their  cast  of  features  is  curiously  enough  both 'European  and 
gipHy4ike.  The  Tadjik  language  differs  but  slightly  from  that  spoken 
at  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  where  the  Persian  has  had  such  a  marked 
influence.  The  dialect  of  Shugnan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinct, 
and  many  of  its  sounds  have  a  resemblance  to  one  or  other  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  The  national  melodies  arc  like  those  of 
Europe,  Their  building  materials  are  stone  and  mortar ;  and  in  the 
Panj  valley,  above  the  flat  two-storied  roof  thatched  with  straw  or 
branches  there  rises  not  unfrequently  a  square  tower  or  a  whitewashed 
verandah.  The  walls  of  the  interior  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  i>oli8hed,  an  effect  produced  by  smearing  them  with  small  stones 
and  clay ;  the  upper  parts  are  whitewashed.  Round  the  rooms  aro 
benches  of  tho  same  material  to  rest  on,  and  one  comer  is  occupied  by  a 
raised  ediflce  like  a  Russian  stove,  on  tho  summit  of  which  on  three 
sides  are  ledges  l>ehind  which  arc  concealed  the  stools  with  semicircular 
holes  for  holding  tlie  cooking-kettle.  Every  house  has  its  staircase,  a 
well,  a  circular  walled  enclosure  for  collecting  irrigating  water,  wooden 
and  clay  vessels,  guns,  and  bows  with  a  double  string  for  hurling  atones. 

♦  A  kind  of  cftbbage. 
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**  Darwaz  was  formerly  independent  under  its  sliahs  or  kings.  Forty 
years  ago,  however,  a  war  which  had  lasted  twenty  years  ended  in  the 
capture  of  Wanj,  and  the  sale  of  many  of  its  inhabitants  at  Bokhara. 
Karateghin  too  suffered  from  wars.  In  1868  a  campaign  was  undertaken 
against  Shugnan,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Darwaz  people  and  the  sale 
of  their  defenders  in  Badakhshan  and  Eashgar.  Upon  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Bokharian  supremacy  in  Karateghin,  Eala-i-Khumb  was 
occupied  in  1878,  and  though  the  native  prince  managed  to  collect  a 
fresh  army,  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Eibrani.  Eala-i-Khumb  is 
at  present  only  a  military  station,  all  trade  having  disappeared  in 
Darwaz,  the  ouly  articles  of  commerce  left  being  small  stones  for 
grinding  and  for  seals. 

"  The  province  of  Darwaz  now  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Waksh 
to  that  of  the  Wanj,  and  includes  both  banks  of  the  Panj  from  Yazgulan 
to  Koft  ferry. 

"Childara,  Tevildara,  Tagbar,  and  Vanj  are  fortified  with  high 
ramparts  and  towers  erected  during  the  last  century. 

'*  Eala-i-Khumb  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Solomon  or 
Alexander  the  Great.  There  are  ruins  on  a  rock  five  miles  off.  Here,  the 
tradition  runs,  lived  a  rebellious  vassal  of  the  Kiug  of  Bagdad,  the 
sorcerer  Kakai.  At  Alexander's  bidding  he  helped  him  to  seize  Bagdad, 
then  exercised  his  spells  over  him  and  led  him  to  Ealu-i-Ehumb.  Many 
years  afterwards  Iskander's  daughter,  Diova  Peri,  transfoimed  into  a 
bird,  learned  the  whereabouts  of  her  father,  broke  in  sunder  his  chains, 
and  persuaded  the  magician  to  remove  his  spells,  u}>on  which  she  throw 
a  robe  over  him  and  suffocated  him.  Iskander  conquered  the  whole  of 
Iran  and  converted  its  inhabitants  to  Mahommedanism.      j^^  Kegel." 

A  month  later,  29th  October,  1881,  Dr.  Albert  Kegel  writes  from 
Surkhan,  south-east  of  Shirabad,  in  Bokharian  territory,  to  E.  L.  Hegel : 
**  I  am  seated  in  an  Uzbek  yart  on  my  camp  bed,  the  ground  is  covered 
Avith  felt  carpeting.  My  Sart  portmanteau  serves  me  as  a  table ;  on  it  at 
this  moment  are  placed  tea,  melons,  preserved  pistachios  and  almonds, 
with  a  few  crusts  of  bread  baked  especially  for  me  without  sesamum  oiL 

•*  My  dinner  always  consists  of  pilaw  or  rice  mixed  with  meat  and 
onion,  and  cooked  with  sheep*s-fat,  then  a  roasted  fowl,  or  occasionally  a 
quail  or  grey  partridge  ;  for  my  dessert  a  second  edition  of  boiled  rice. 
All  this  is  served  with  the  greatest  goodwill,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  their  style  of  cooking  does  not  suit  the  European  palate. 
Unfortunately  one  may  not  enjoy  the  excellent  fruit  grown  here 
without  risking  a  stomach  disorder  and  fever. 

"  All  my  surroundings  are  thoroughly  Eastern  ;  in  the  distance  I  can 
see  the  i*uins  of  a  minaret  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Timour,  whilst 
my  camp  is  jjitched  in  the  midst  of  reeds,  bushes  of  mimosa,  and 
erianthus  ;  jackals  howl  at  night  and  pheasants  call  in  the  morning. 
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*'  My  host  18  Manam  Baslia,  chief  adjutant  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara. 
During  my  journey  from  the  Zarafshan  to  Earateghin  and  Darwaz  I 
drew  a  nmall  map  of  the  country  and  made  a  collection  of  minerals,"^ 
seeds,  and  a  rich  herbarium. 

*' Among  others  I  have  seeds  of  some  of  the  mimosas,  Astragalus^ 
Incarvillea  OlgcBj  Lathyrus,  remarkable  for  its  unusually  large  flowers, 
Lonicera  turkestanxcay  besides  species  of  Amygdalus,  Cdtisy  Cdaslrus^ 
Cissus,  &c, 

**  Among  bulbs  I  secured  some  entirely  new  species,  particularly  of 
the  tulip  and  colchicum ;  besides  di£ferent  kinds  of  wood  and  fibrous 
tissue  used  in  the  looms,  for  the  Museum  of  the  Botanical  Gardens ;  and 
for  the  (Jeographical  Society  a  collection  of  rocks  which  I  shall  bring 
with  me  in  autumn. 

"  In  spring  I  think  of  making  a  journey  to  the  south  of  Ilissar  and 
exploring  some  ranges  of  mountains  entirely  unknown.'* 

On  the  19th  November  Dr.  Kegel  writes  from  Ehuzar,  south  of 
Samarkand,  to  say  that  he  had  been  unexpectedly  detained  owing  to 
the  necessity  for  a  formal  interchange  of  presents,  which  had  obliged 
him  to  send  a  man  to  Samarkand  to  buy  a  gift  for  his  Bokharian  guide. 
Ho  had  further  added  to  his  collection  reptiles,  a  new  antelope,  an  argali, 
a  jackal,  a  hyaena,  a  corsac  (steppe  wolf),  several  specimens  of  the 
feline  tribe,  and  a  most  interesting  collection  of  archaeological  remains, 
such  as  stone  implements,  Greek  coins,  &c. 

[The  map  we  here  give  is  a  reproduction,  translateil,  of  that  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  Dr.  Kegel.] 


Captain  P.  de  Andrada's  Journeys  to  Maxinga  and  the  Mazoe,  1881. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  '  Proceedings '  we  published  a  map  illustrating 
Captain  de  Andrada's  journey  to  the  gold-mines  of  Manica,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  settled  authoritatively  the  system  of  drainage  to  the  south  of 
the  Zambesi,  and  proved  that  some  of  the  old  Portuguese  maps  came 
nearer  the  truth  than  most  modern  maps  published  since  the  days  of 
D'Anville.  To-day  we  place  before  our  readers  some  details  regarding 
Captain  de  Andrada's  journeys  to  Maxinga  and  the  Mazoe.  Less 
interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  former  expedition,  the  results  achieved 
were  nevertheless  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  map  prepared  by 
M.  Kuss,  with  its  latitudes  and  altitudes,  and  more  especially  its  geological 
notes,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  African  topography. 

The  gold-fields  of  Maxinga  are  well  known  to  the  reculers  of  Dr. 
Laccrda  and  Gamitto.  They  had  been  abandoned  some  time  before 
Captain  de  Andrada's  recent  visit,  though  the  country  around  is 
occasionally  visited  from  Tete.     It  thus  happened  that  the  Governor 

*  The  mineralfl  have  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  ond  are  in  the  hands  of  Frofcssors 
Mushk^f  and  Bomanofsky  for  claesiflcatioii. 
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ith  tlioir  shouts  tind  the  firing  of  gtitis.  Having  rested  a  few  dayft 
at  Muchena  the  Avbolo  party  started  IVir  Maxinga.  Abotit  half-way  it 
entered  a  deserted  tract  which  Is  occasioDally  traversed  by  marauding 
Maviti  fi*om  the  north-eaet.  When  this  happens  fights  take  placo 
between   the   outlying   villages  of  Macanga  and    the    nevor-^volcome 

K iters.     The   villagers  are   well   able   to   hold   their  own,   still  the 
ne  of  *'  Landin,**  '*  Landeen/*  or  **  Maviti  *'  is  held  in  much  dread, 
and   in  getting  into  the  wilderness  one   of  the  governor's  black  in- 

«Kq5retei^,  a  man  from  Tcte»  talketl  of  nothing  but  the  night  attack 
Uch  was  sure  to  bo  made  upon  the  camp.     The  fears  which  filled  hi» 
sotil   found  a  sympathetic  response  among  a   few   porters   and  even 
oldiers,  and  these  decam|>od  during  the  night.     When  they  arrived  at 
Bte  they  reported  that  the  exploring  party  had  been  attacked  and 
Bittered.     This  false  rumour  soon  spread  to  Quilimano  and  even  found 
way  into  Euroi>ean  papers.     In  reality,  liowever,  no  Maviti  were 
en,  and  so  little  apprehensive  wore  the  explorers  of  being  attacked  by 
iem  that  the  Governor  of  Tete  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  Captain  Andrada 
id  his  small  party  alone  at  Maxinga,  so  that  they  might  more  fully 
fcplore  its  vicinity.     During  ita  stay  at  Maxinga  the  party  drew  their 
Supplies  from  Muchena,  strings  of  women  arriving  daily  with  the  flour 
and  sheep  which  Sacasaca  had  undertaken  to  furnish* 

Captain  de  Andrada^s  second  trip  extended  about  60  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Tete,  as  far  as  to  the  gold-washinga  of  the  Blazoe.     The 
intervening  country  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  tborn-scrnb,  and 
travelling  is  arduous.     Gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  there  ara  con- 
siderable patches  of  carboniferous  sandstone,  but  coal  w*a8  found  only 
along  the  Mufa*     The  Mazoe,  where  first  reached,  is  a  wide  river,  with 
a  sandy  bed,  but  higher  up  it  takes  its  course  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  forms  numerous  rapids.     It  has  water  throughout  the  year,  whilst 
the  Luia  and  Mufa  dry  up  nr  shrink  into  pools.     The  Mufa,  however,  as 
^k  proved  by  the  flood-marks  on  itii  banks,  is  a  most  powerful  torrent 
Hbring  the  rainy  season,  at  which  time  it  might  no  doubt  be  utilised 
^Bir  floating  down  the  timlier  which  abounds  on  its  steep  banks. 
^B    Whilst  Captain  de  Andrada  was  absent  on  those  two  expeditions, 
^K*  LapieiTe,  a  mining  engineer  attached  to  bis  party,  examined  the 
carboniferous  region  to  the  cast  of  Tote.     M.  Guyot,  the  chemist,  who 
stayed  most  of  the  time  at  Tete,  engaged  in  chemical  analyses  of  the 
minerals  forwarded  to  him,  accompanied  M.  Lapierre  for  a  few  days« 
The  diflSoulty  with  be  natives,  which  M.  Guyot  refers  to,*  is  not  alluded 
to  in  M.  Lapierre*8  official  report,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Bonga  was 
mixed  up  in  it,     Bonga,  indeed,  was  most  friendly  in  his  relations  \^'ith 
the  members  of  the  expedition.     When   bo  heard  it   was  coal  they 
arched  for,  be  forwarded  a  few  samples  to  Tete,  and  subsequently  pro- 
ied  Captain  de  Andrada  with  porters  to  attend  him  to  the  Muarc70, 
iiere  these  samples  had  been  obtained. 

♦  See  'Proceedings/  1S32,  p.  37i. 
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New  AMcan  Expedition. — Tho  Council  have  decided  on  equipping 
an  expedition  to  Eastern  Africa  for  the  exploration  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  Ecnia  and  Kilimanjaro,  and  the  country  between  them  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  is  to  be  the 
commander,  and  according  to  present  arrangements  he  will  leave  England 
for  Zanzibar  to  organise  his  party  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Lake  ITyass^. — We  loam  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Free  Church 
Livingstonia  Mission  that  Mr.  James  Stewart,  c.£.,  has  started  in  the 
mission  sailing-boat  Herga  for  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nyassa  to  map 
out  the  coast-line,  a  work  required  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
outline  of  this  wonderful  mountain-girt  fresh-water  sea.  The  lake  was 
reported  early  in  March  to  be  rising. 

The  Eira  Search  and  Eelief  Expedition. — The  Hope,  chaiiered  by 
the  Committee  who  have  had  in  charge  the  organisation  of  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  search  and  relief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  the  crew  of  the 
Eira,  sailed  from  Gi*ayesend  on  the  22ad  of  June.  The  vessel^  as 
announced  in  our  June  number,  is  commanded  by  Sir  Allen  Young,  aB., 
and  he  has  under  him  four  officers  and  thirty-two  men.  The  list  of 
officers  and  crew  is  as  follows: — Officers — Lieut.  Herbert  Swire,  B.N. ; 
Lieut.  John  Casement,  r.n,  ;  Lieut.  P.  Bairsfather,  b.x.  ;  and  Surgeon 
John  Price.  Crete — William  Lofley,  ice  master ;  John  Crowther,  mate ; 
George  R.  Byors,  second  mate ;  Thomas  Fenton,  first  harpooner ;  Charles 
Marshall,  harpooner;  Andrew  Valentine,  harpooner;  John  Harvey, 
boatswain ;  William  Masson,  cook ;  John  Johnstone,  carpenter ;  William 
Bobertson,  first  engineer ;  George  Pert,  second  engineer ;  James 
Thompson,  fireman  and  blacksmith ;  William  Laing,  fireman ;  Bobert 
Crooks,  boat-steerer ;  John  Gill,  steward ;  James  M'Millan,  boatnsteerer ; 
Adam  Gray,  boat-steerer;  George  Alexander,  line  manager;  David  Milne, 
line  manager ;  John  Allan,  able  seaman ;  David  Walker,  able  seaman ; 
Alexander  Robertson,  able  seaman ;  Thomas  Clark,  able  seaman. 

We  subjoin  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Allen  Young : — 

"The  object  of  the  desjMitch  of  the  screw  steam  whaler  Hops  under  your 
commaDd  to  the  Arctic  regioDs  during  the  navigable  season  of  1882  is  to  convey 
succour  and  relief  to  Mr.  Beojamin  Leigh  Smith,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
exploring  vessel  Eira,  so  far  as  the  means  at  your  disposal  will  enable  you  to  do. 
All  the  facts  that  are  known  or  reasonably  conjectured  relating  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's 
expedition,  the  quantity  and  nature  of  provisions,  coals,  and  stores  that  were*  on 
board  the  Eira  when  she  left  Peterhead,  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  her  boats, 
number  of  the  crew,  size  and  draft  of  the  Eira,  and  the  objects  of  the  voyage  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  are  in  your  possession,  as  well  as  all  existing  information 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Barents  Sea  and  of  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya 
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and  LVanz-Josscf  Land,  Judging  from  what  was  known  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's 
intentions  and  from  reports  received  from  Norway,  the  Eira  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  have  wintered  cither  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eira  Harbour  or  furtlier  to  the  westwanl.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  may  have  wintered  in  the  drifting  ice.  In  this  uncertainty  the  course  to 
be  adopted  in  using  your  liest  endeavours  to  effect  the  object  of  the  voyage  must  be 
left  mainly  to  your  own  judgment  after  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
tlie  state  of  tiie  ice  in  the  Barents  Sea  and  obtaining  such  local  information  as  may 
T)e  useful  for  your  future  guidance. 

"It  is  desimble  that  in  the  event  of  the  crew  of  the  Eira  retreating  to  the  coast 
of  Novaya  Zemlya  a  depot  of  ]>rovisions  should  be  established  under  the  care  of  the 
]his.sian  officer  at  Karmahule  or  Miider  Bay,  also  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Admiralty  Peninsula,  and  that  cairns,  with  records  stating  the  ixDeitions  of  the 
depots,  should  be  place«l  onSukoi  Noss,  73°  44'  N.,  and  Admiralty  Peninsula  75°  N. 
(or  further  north,  according  to  your  judgment),  being  points  which  are  likely  to  be 
visited  by  retreating  parties. 

"  Requests  have  been  made  to  the  Russian  and  Norwegian  Governments  to  warn 
the  crews  of  vessels  of  those  nations  visiting  the  coasts  of  Novaya  Zemlya  to  keep 
careful  look-out,  and  not  to  touch  any  depot  they  may  find. 

"After  having  vi8ite<l  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  you  should  cruise  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice  in  search  of  boats,  and  in  the  event  of  your  finding  clear  and 
navigable  water,  but  not  otherwise,  it  may  be  possible  to  extend  your  search  further 
north  in  the  direction  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  taking  every  precaution  not  to  get  your 
ship  beset  in  the  ice.  When  a  vessel  is  once  beset  she  is  powerless  to  act  in 
rendering  assistance  to  others. 

"  The  exact  cimrf  c  to  bo  pursued  will  depend  upon  local  circumstances,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  left  to  your  discretion  and  judgment. 

**  It  is  particularly  desired  that  you  should  return  in  the  end  of  the  navigable 
season,  and  that  every  efibrt  should  be  made  and  every  precaution  taken  by  you  to 
avoid  being  detained  for  a  winter. 

"  Should  Eira  Harbour  or  any  point  on  Franz-Josef  Land  be  reached,  a  depot 
with  information  of  the  positions  of  other  de|)6ts  should  be  left  there,  and,  unless 
under  very  exce])tional  circumstances,  such  as  positive  information  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  missing  vessel  or  her  crew,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  the 
search  beyond  such  point. 

"  You  will  be  unable  to  make  the  search  complete  without  also  visiting  the  coasts 
of  Spitzbcrgen,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Captain  Palander  with  the  Swedish 
Observing  Ex])cdition  will  be  at  Mossel  Bay,  and  that  officer,  as  well  as  the  walrus 
hunters,  will  be  requested  to  keep  a  look-out  for  and  assist  retreating  parties. 

"  The  relief  vessel  should  remain  on  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  to  the  southward 
of  the  edge  of  the  ice,  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  missing  crew  coming  out 
in  boats.  The  Austrians,  it  will  be  remembered,  reached  the  land  in  their  boats  as 
the  last  vessel  was  leaving. 

**  You  should  leave  behind  you  a  brief  statement  of  the  probable  course  you  will 
pursue  to  secure  the  safe  retreat  of  your  own  party,  should  you  unfortunately  be 
detained  in  the  ice  after  the  navigable  season  of  this  year  has  closed. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  is  only  needful,  looking  to  the  impossibility  of  giving  more 
detailed  instructions,  to  assure  you  that  the  fullest  reliance  is  placed  in  your  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  that  the  utmost  confidence  is  felt  that,  whether  yon  succeed 
or  fail,  your  best  efforts  will  have  been  made  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  voyage 
with  the  means  that  can  be  placed  at  your  disposal.  Full  particulars  of  your  own 
proceedings  should  be  left  in  records  placed  in  conspicuous  cairns  at  the  points 
alrcadv  mentioned. 
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"  The  Cotnmittcc  met  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Rooms  on  May  17th, 
24th,  and  June  10th,  1882,  and  after  careful  conrideration  the  above  instractions 
were  approved  of.  ««  q,  g,  Nabes. 

•*A.  YouNO. 

«T.  Y.  Smith." 

"  At  the  request  of  Mr.  T.  V,  Smith,  we  have  read  and  considered  the  ahove 
instructions,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  meet,  as  far  as  ix)ssible,  the  object  in  view 
— ^viz.  the  attempted  relief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smitli  and  the  crew  of  the  missing  vessel 
Eira^  and  we  concur  in  them  accordingly. 

June  18M,  1882.  *'  Geobge  Hekby  Riciiabds,  Vice-Admiral. 

"  L.  A.  Beaumokt,  Commander,  b.!?." 

llie  expedition  having  thus  set  sail  under  the  happiest  auspices, 
amply  equipped  for  the  objects  it  has  in  view  and  amid  the  plaudits,  and 
good  wishes  of  the  nation,  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith  has  reported  his  proceedings 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  Admiralty : — 
"  My  Lobds  "  ^^^»  Gkosvexob  Road,  S.W.,  June  22fjd,  1882. 

''  Referring  to  your  Lordship's  letter  of  March  29th,  1882,  enclosing  letter  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  March  23rd,  1882,  and  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
]^Iay  22nd,  relating  to  the  Grant  in  aid  to  the  ''  Eira  Search  and  Relief  Expedition," 
I  have  the  honour  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  confidence  which  you  have  rejiosed 
in  me  and  my  advisers  in  leaving  to  our  discretion  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  Expedition.  I  liave  likewise  to  thank  your  Lordships  for  the  assistance  which 
you  have  caused  to  be  rendered  to  me  in  the  matter. 

"  I  have,  at  my  own  expense,  chartered  and  fitted  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commander  and  his  brother  oOicers,  the  steam  whaler  Uopey  which  sailed  yesterday, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Allen  Young,  c.b.,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose 
copy  of  the  Instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and 
concurred  in  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  H.  Richards,  k.g.b.,  and  Ck»mmander 
Reaumont,  b.x.,  as  required  by  your  Lordship's  letter  of  May  22nd,  for  the  guidance 
of  Sir  Allen  Young. 

"  With  regard  to  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  March  3rd,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  *  My  Lords  are  prepared  to  submit  an  estimate  of  5000i.  to 
Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  the  Expedition,  and  on  proof  of  the  collection  of  at 
least  equal  sums  from  private  sources,'  I  have  to  inform  your  Lordships  that  the  cost 
and  liability  already  incurred  by  me  has  considerably  exceeded  10,000/.,  and  beyond 
this  there  are  other  liabilities  which  cannot  at  present  be  estimated.    . 

"  I  beg,  therefore,  to  request  that  your  Lordships  will  now  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  the  Grant  referred  to. 

"  I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  my  Lords, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty."  "  T.  ^ .  Smith. 

The  Jeannette  Ezpedition.— A  further  telegram  has  been  i-eceived  by- 
way of  Irkutsk  at  the  London  office  of  the  New  York  Herald;  sent  by- 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gilder,  a  special  correspondent  of  the  Herald,  who  sailed  in 
the  Bod{jier8  search  expedition  and  made  his  way  across  Xorth-Eastem 
Siberia  after  the  burning  of  the  Badgers  on  New  Year's  day.  The 
telegram  is  worded  as  follows : — 
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«*Lexa  Delta,  Apr  a  12  (24),  1882. 
"  Melville  found  bodies  De  Long's  party,  March  28rd ;  they  were  in 
two  places,  600  and  1000  yards  from  wreck  of  scow.  First  started  from 
supply  dep6t  to  follow  Ninderman's  route  from  XTsterday  to  Matvey, 
afterward  from  Matvey  back  toward  XTsterday,  looking  for  wreck. 
Pound  wreck,  and  following  along  bemk,  came  upon  rifle  barrel  hung 
upon  four  sticks  supporting  bridge  poles  of  snow  bank;  set  natives 
digging  each  side  of  poles,  who  soon  came  upon  two  bodies  under 
eight  feet  snow.  While  natives  digging  towards  east,  Melville  went 
on  bank  20  feet  above  river  to  find  place  to  take  bearings ;  saw  camp- 
kettle  and  remains  of  fire  about  thousand  yards  from  tent  place, 
and  approaching,  nearly  stumbled  upon  De  Long's  hand  sticking  out 
of  snow  about  80  feet  from  edge  of  bank.  Here,  under  about  foot 
of  snow,  found  bodies  De  Long  and  Ambler  about  three  feet  apart,  and 
Ah  Lorn  lying  at  their  feet,  all  partially  covered  by  piece  of  tent  and 
few  pieces  of  blanket;  all  others,  except  Alexy,  found  at  tent  place. 
Loo  and  Knack  close  by.  In  cleft  in  bank  towards  west  two  boxes 
records,  with  medicine  chest  and  flag  on  sta£f  at  tent  place ;  none  of 
dead  had  boots,  feet  covered  with  rags  tied  on.  In  pockets  of  all  were 
pieces  of  burnt  skin  clothing  they  had  been  eating ;  hands  of  all  more  or 
less  burnt  and  looked  as  if  when  dying  had  crawled  into  fire.  Boyd  lying 
over  fire  and  clothing  burnt  through  to  skin,  which  was  not  burnt. 
Collins's  face  covered  with  cloth.  All  bodies  carried  to  top  of  hill 
300  feet  high,  about  40  versts  south-west  from  where  found,  and  interred 
in  mausoleum  constructed  of  wood  from  scow,  built  form  of  pyramid, 
22  feet  long,  7  high,  surmounted  by  cross  22  feet  high,  and  foot  square, 
hewn  out  of  drift  wood,  conspicuous  at  distance  of  20  versts.  Mausoleum 
covered  with  stones,  and  to  be  sodded  in  spring,  cross  inscribed  with 
record  and  names  of  dead,  cut  in  by  search  party  in  their  house  at  night. 
After  completing  tomb,  party  separated  to  search  delta  for  traces  of 
Chipps'  people ;  Melville  north-west  part  of  delta,  and  west  as  far  as 
Olenek  river,  Ninderman  centre,  and  Bartlett  north-east.  Nindcrmau 
and  Bartlett  found  nothing;  Melville  not  yet  returned;  search  to  bo 
extended  to  Cape  Borkhoya  and  bay.  Expect  to  finish  in  time  to  reach 
Yakutsk  or  Verkhojansk  before  rivers  break  up ;  if  not,  will  have  to 
retreat  to  foot  of  hills  and  mountains  with  natives  until  water  falls,  as 
whole  delta  covered  with  water  in  spring  four  feet  deep,  though  now 
bank  some  places  20  feet  above  level  of  river;  otherwise,  would  have 
buried  dead  where  found.    Letters  with  map  and  diagrams  by  mail." 

Austrian  Polar  Meteorological  Expedition. — ^The  Austrian  war- 
steamer  Pola  *  has  returned  to  Tromsd  fron  Jan  Mayen  Island,  having 
been  unable  to  land  the  expedition  on  account  of  the  ice.  She  is  to 
make  another  attempt  after  fourteen  days'  stay  at  Tromso,  by  which 
time  it  is  hoped  the  ice  may  have  cleared  away  sufficiently  for  her  to 
reach  the  island.    Count  Wilczek  is  himself  on  board  the  PoUiy  which  is 

•  See  ante,  p.  292. 
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a  vessel  of  900  tons  burden  and  90  horse-power,  with  a  complement  of 
16  officers  and  70  men. 

The  Danish  Oeogfraphical  Exhibition. — An  International  Geographical 
Exhibition,  similar  to  that  which  was  held  last  year  in  Venice,  is  at 
present  open  in  Copenhagen,  and  promoted  by  the  Danish  Geographical 
Society.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited  may  bo  mentioned  a 
copy  of  a  papyrus  map,  of  the  year  1400  b.c,  of  the  gold-fields  of 
Ethiopia,  and  one  of  1200  B.C.  of  a  royal  tomb  at  Thebes,  both  said  to 
be  the  oldest  maps  extant.  There  is  also  in  the  exhibition  a  splendid 
collection  of  maps  and  plans  belonging  to  the  period  from  a.d.  1400  to 
1600,  drawn  by  the  most  distinguished  geographers  of  the  period,  such 
as  Bianco,  Mauro,  Martin  Behaiiu,  la  Cosa,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  and 
others.  These  are  contributed  by  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland;  England,  however,  is  we  understand,  as 
usual,  poorly  represented.  Of  Danish  exhibits  of  interest,  we  may 
mention  a  terrestrial  globe  of  pure  silver  from  the  castle  of  Bosenborg, 
and  made  in  the  reign  of  Fredrik  III.  (1648-70). 

Swedish  Oeological  Expedition  to  Spitsbergen. — The  Swedish  geo- 
logists Alfred  Nathorst  and  Baron  de  Geer  will  leave  Tromso  on  the 
1st  of  June  to  make  a  thorough  geological  examination  of  Bjom5  and 
the  southern  part  of  Spitzborgcn.  Zoological  and  botanical  observations 
will  also  be  made.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  will  be  borne  by  the 
Swedish  Government,  aided  by  private  subscription,  and  Professor  O. 
Morell,  chief  of  the  Geological  Department,  and  Baron  Nordenskidld, 
have  actively  interested  themselves  in  the  undertaking.  The  Bjogna^ 
a  vessel  of  35  tons,  with  a  crew  of  eight  men,  has  been  hired  for  a  period 
of  four  months  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and  a  number  of  pigeons 
will  be  taken  to  carry  back  despatches  to  Tromso. 


Mr.  Thomas  Woodbine  Hinchliff.— By  the  death  of  Mr.  Hinchliff,  which 
took  place  suddenly  at  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Savoy,  on  May  8th  last,  in  his  66th 
year,  the  Society  loses  a  member  who,  if  not  an  explorer,  was  himself  an  indefatigable 
traveller,  and  by  his  writings  has  done  much  to  spread  that  intelligent  love  of  nature, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  travel  in  our  countrymen. 

Mr.  Hinchliff  first  came  before  the  public  in  1857  as  the  author  of  a  volume 
ontitlwl  *  Summer  Months  among  the  Alps.'  This  book,  together  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Wills's  *  Wandering  in  the  High  Alps,*  sowed  the  seed  of  the  passion  for  moantain 
exploration  which  has  since  spread  over  Europe.  If  its  principal  result  has  been  to 
create  a  healthful  and  harmless  amusement,  geographers  may  also  remember  that 
Alpine  travellers  have  largely  contributed  to  the  accurate  resurvey  of  large  sections 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  our  continent,  and  the  removal  from  our  maps  of 
many  inaccuracies  and  several  legendary  summits,  such  as  Mont  IsiT-ran ;  and  that 
the  Alps  have  served  as  a  training-ground  for  many  travellers  afterwards  distin- 
guished in  wider  fields,  as  for  example,  Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  Mr,  John  Ball,  Dr. 
Gussfeldt,  and  Lieutenant  Payer.    The  firstfruits  of  the  mountaineering  spirit  was 
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the  formation  in  London  of  an  Alpine  Cluh,  Mr.  Hincliliff  was  one  of  tbe  originAl 
members,  the  first  Honorary  Secretary,  and  subsequently  for  three  years  (1878-80) 
the  President  of  thia  body. 

From  hard  work  in  the  mountains  Mr,  Hinchliff  was  however  debarred  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  by  an  unfortunate  accident  which  shattered  his  right  hand* 
lie  ttimcd  to  more  extende<l  travel,  paying  several  visits  to  South  America,  and  on  one 
occasion  going  round  the  worliL  The  results  of  his  journeys  were  given  to  the  public 
in  two  volumes,  *  South  American  Sketches*  (l^SOS),  and  'Over  tbe  Sea  and  Far  Away' 
(1876).  Ko  traveller  has  described  the  beauties  of  vegetation  and  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  South  Brazil  more  vividly  and  aptly  than  Mr.  Hiuchliff  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  that  country  io  his  *  Sketches.'  In  the  lator  volume  the  mountaio  land- 
»cai)es  of  California  are  brought  before  the  reader^s  eyes  with  singnlar  charm.  Both 
of  these  works  display  Mr,  HiDchlifTs  chariicterislic  qualities  as  a  writer.  His  style 
was  always  simple,  quiet,  and  lively.  He  never  straine<i  after  effect,  or  attempted  to 
be  forcibly  humorous.  He  had  a  true  enthusiasm  for  nature  which  break:*  out  as 
heartily  over  the  meanest  flower — he  was  a  fair  botanist — as  over  the  most  stu^jend- 
ous  mountain  landscape.  He  always  wTote  pure  Englisli^ — no  small  praise  in  these 
days — and  his  books  may  be  re-read  at  any  moment  by  men  of  educated  tastes  with 
pleasiue  and  profit.  In  1872  Mr.  Hinchliff,  in  conjunction  witli  Mr.  Bates,  cou- 
ducted  the  Society^s  Public  School  ExaniinatioQ,  taking  the  Deiaartment  of  Political 
Geography,  the  si^ecial  .sultject  for  that  year  lieiug  South  America. 

Mr,  Hinchliff  died  unmarried.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practisetl. 
On  the  qualities  of  private  life  this  is  not  the  place  to  enUir^e ;  but  no  notice  would 
be  adequate  which  did  not  repeat  what  one  of  his  early  com|mnions  has  written 
— **  Hinchlifl'  had  a  genius  for  friendship."  With  any  personal  ambition  his 
abilities  might  have  won  him  a  widely  known  name.  But  in  pursuit  of  success  of 
the  ordinary  kind  he  would  never  make  the  slightest  exertion.  It  was  only  when 
acts  of  kindness  to  others  were  to  be  done  that  he  roused  himself  to  action ;  then 
he  was  indefatigable.  He  has  the  reward  he  most  cared  for,  in  leaving  beiiind  bim 
a  memory  which  will  be  affectionately  kept  alive  until  the  last  of  his  wide  circle  of 
Xriends  has  followed  him. 


THE  AKNIVERSAEY  MEETING,  May  22nd,  1882. 
The  Bight  IIoii.  Loed  Aberdabje,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — M.  OoUlith  Bauer,  E9q*;  Isaac  Brook ^  ^*Zvy  Eduard  Ca^alet^ 
Esq*;  The  Earl  of  Balhoitsiej  T,  E,  Orice^  Euq,;  Captain  Frederick  Loder 
Stfnvmdn  (Bomb,  Staff  Corpn) ;  IJetiry  thjJes  Turner,  Esq,;  Henry  W,  Will  tarns.  Esq, 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  reading 
the  rules  relating  to  Anniversary  Meetings,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting, 
held  May  23rd,  188L 

Tbe  Pbesiuknt  app<>mted  Mr.  S.  W.  Silver  and  Captain  G.  Peacock  bjs 
acrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  new  Council. 

Mr.  Markham  then  read  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Council,  as  follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCiU 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Fellowa  the  ordinary  anniml 
Eeport  on  the  financial  and  general  condition  of  the  Society  : — 

Members, — Tbe  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the  |jast  year  (ending  April 
30th,  1682)  was  150.  In  the  previous  year,  1880-bl,  the  total  elections  amounted 
to  168,  and  io  1879-80  the  number  wa«  207,    The  losses  hare  been,  by  death  TO, 
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by  resignation  53,  and  by  removal  on  account  of  arrears  of  subscription  58.  There 
is  consequently  a  decrease  on  the  year  of  31 ;  in  the  year  1879-80  the  net  increase 
was  58 ;  and  in  1878-9,  2.  The  total  number  of  Fellows  on  the  list  (exdusiYe  of 
Honorary  Members)  on  the  Ist  of  May  was  3373. 

Finance, — As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  Balance  Sheet,  the  total  net  income 
for  the  Financial  year  ending  31st  December,  1881  (exclusive  of  balance  in  hand), 
was  8809Z.  198.  6d,,  of  which  6480^.  68.  6d.  consisted  of  entrance  fees  and  subscrip- 
tions of  Fellows.  In  the  previous  year,  1880,  the  total  net  income  was 
8599Z.  188.  4:d,,  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  &c.,  62362. ;  in  1879  the  two  totals 
were  89792. 148.  lOd,  and  61827.  respectively,  and  in  1878,  81242.  108.  and  6017/. 

The  net  expenditure  for  the  past  year  (exclusive  of  balance  in  hand)  was 
8362Z.  5«.  6(2.,  including  8162. 178.  Ic2.  spent  on  Expeditions.  The  net  expenditure 
in  1880  was  84542.  U  lOd. ;  in  1879,  69902. 148.  2d, ;  and  in  1878,  63612.  98.  M. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  CJouncil  have  held,  as  usual.  Monthly  Meetings 
during  the  year,  supervising  the  accounts  of  the  Society.  The  Annual  Audit  was 
held  on  the  20th  of  April  last,  the  Auditors  being,  on  behalf  of  the  Gouncily  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  and  S.  P.  Low,  Esq. ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  at  lai^e, 
E.  0.  Tudor,  Esq.,  and  J.  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Council  and  Fellows  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  having  freely  devoted  their 
valuable  time  to  this  important  task.  At  the  end  of  their  labours  the  Auditors 
drew  up  the  following  Report  to  the  Council : — 

"  The  Auditors  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1881,  beg  to  report  that 
they  have  examined  the  Balance  Sheet  submitted  to  them,  and  compared  it  with 
the  Cash  Book,  Bankers'  Book,  Petty  Cash  Book,  'Proceedings'  Advertisement 
Books,  and  other  books  of  account  kept  by  the  Society,  and  have  verified  tlie 
Balance  in  the  Bankers'  Pass  Book  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant,  checked 
the  entries  in  tho  Cash  Book,  and  examined  all  the  vouchers  for  payments  made, 
and  that  they  have  found  the  same  to  be  correctly  stated  and  sufficiently  vouched. 

"  They  have  also  had  produced  to  them  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Accountant  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  from  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  showing 
that  the  following  investments  were  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  on  the 
31st  December,  1881  :— 

£  t.  d, 

India  4  per  Cent.  Stock 1000  0  0 

India  4  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock        2000  0  0 

Great  Western  Railway  4i  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  1800  0  0 
London    and    North-Western    Railway    4   per    Cent 

Debenture  Stock       1000  0  0 

North-Eastern  Railway  4  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  ..  1000  0  0 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Guaranteed  5  per  Cent 

Capital  Stock 4000  0  0 

March  Exchequer  Bills 1000  0  0 

Caledonian  Railway  4  per  Cent  Preference  Stock,  No.  1  2000  0  0 

Consols  (Lambert  Donation) 526  6  4 

Consols      4214  0  6 

•*  The  Auditors  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  Annual  Subscriptions  have  .been 
paid  more  regularly  than  in  former  years,  and  that  the  arrears  have  been  reduced  to 
1302Z.   This  sum  the  Auditors,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  value  as  an  asset  B51L 

"  In  consequence  of  the  cost  of  Publications  having  increased,  and  the  large  sum 
paid  to  the  Cameron  Expedition  Fund,  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Invest- 
ments during  the  past  year.    The  Investments  and  Assets  of  the  Society  on  the 
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31st  December,  1881,  exclusive  of  the  Map  Collection  and  Library,  amounted  to 
39,675?.  6a.  7d,,  against  39,378Z.  12«.  8c?.  on  the  31st  December,  1880. 

"  The  accounts,  books,  and  vouchers  are  well  kept  and  in  good  order.  No  error 
was  discovered,  and  the  work  of  the  Auditors  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  easy 
production  of  the  vouchers. 

"S.  P.  Low, 

"E.  0.  TUDOB, 

"Henhy  Babklt, 
"J.  D.  Thomson, 
"  20th  April,  1882." 


Auditors, 


Beccipts, 


BALANCE  SHEET  FOB  THE  YEAB  1881. 


Expenditure. 


1W81. 

Balance  in  Bankers' 
hands  3l8t  Dec.  1S80 
(excluding   Draft    not 

canbed) 

Do.    Accountant's   do. 

SubtcripHont : — 

For  the  current  year  . . 
Patd  in  advance  . .  . . 
Arrears 


£      ff.  d. 

31  16  10 
4    9    0 


,3,939  0  0 
684  0  0 
657     6    C 


Eiittranee  Feet  . .  . . 
Life  Cowtfositiont . .  . . 
J'ajfmaifa  paid  in  error  .. 
Parliamentary  Orant  . . 
Jioyal  Premium  . .  . . 
Pent  qf  Shop  and  Vaults 
PtMicationM^  Sale  of,  and  ) 
Advertisements  . .  . .  > 
lAMnof  DiagramM.,  .. 
PaymenU  for   Scientific) 

Instruction 3 

Repajtment    by    African  j 

Exjiloration  Fund  from  I 

amount   recovered   by  | 

Sir  J.  Kirk,  at  Zanzibar  j 

■Dividends : 

Xorth-Eastem  Railway 
4  per  Cent  Debenture 
Stock..     ..      lOOOf. 
Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  5  per  Cent 
Stock        . .      40001. 
Great  Western  Railway 
4i  per  Cent  Deben- 
ture   Stock    [Davis 
Bequest]    ..     ISOOt. 
London    and     North- 
western      Railway 
4  per  Cent   Deben- 
ture Stock  TMurchi- 
son  Request  J    lOOOl. 
Exchequer  Bills  lOOOl. 
Caledonian      Railway  ) ' 
4  per  Cent  Preference  > 
Stock        ..     20001.) 
Consols    36e9{.  2s.  2d. 
„      [Back  bequest] ) 
G61f.  OS.  Sd.S 
„      [Trevelyan  be-  > 
quest]    6101.  4ff.  Od.  S 
India  Stock  lOOOt. 

IndU  4  per  Cent  De-  > 
bentures  .«      20001. 3 


39    0    0 


203  15    6 


«.    d. 


36    6  10 


5,080 
504 
896 
41 
600 
52 
140 

736 

2 

40 


6  6 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

14  6 

2  0 

0  0 


i   74  13 

4 

1 

39 

0  10 

21 

1 

8 

6 

78 

2 

2 

107 

6 

5 

16 

8 

2 

14  18 

7 

39 

1 

8 

78 

3 

4 

714  18  5 

£ 

1 

8,846  6  3| 

uid  In-  *>  I 
irs.  Im-  J I 
1  Fumi-  > 
as  and  1 1 
I.,,     ..J 


1881. 

Houu: — ^Taxes  and  In< 

Burances,  Repairs, 

pTovements  and  F 

ture.    Coal,    Gas 

Water-rates,  &c. .       . 

0#oe:  — Salaries      and] 

Gratuities,    Stationery  f 

and  Printing,  l\wtages  1 

and  Parcels,  &c.  . .     . .  j 

Library : — 

Salaries,  Books,  &c. 
Map-Room  .• — 
Salaries  and  Gratultiesi,') 

Maps,&c. i 

Meetings 

^Ment^vc  I*urposes 

Grant : — 

Instruction  to  Travel-  } 

Icra,  Map  of  Eastern  > 

Fxiuatorial  Africa    . .  ) 

Medals  and  other  awards 

PubluxUions  : — Printing  ] 

Journal  and   Proceed-  I 

ings.  Maps  and  Illus-  i 

tratlons.  &c        . .     . .  j 

Payments  in  error  returned 

L'apedititms : — 

ntyments  for  African  ) 

Exploration  Fund  . .  5 

Final     payment     for ' 

Ouneron    J^peditioi 

Fund  ..     . 

DoruUions: — 

To  the  Palestine  Ex-) 

ploratlon  Fund      . .  3 

Do.,  to  the  International ) 

Cbngresa  at  Venice. .  3 

5alafiee  in  Bankers*) 
bands  31st  Dec.  1881/* 
Do.  Accountant's  Do. 


£  ff.  d. 


=! 


102 
714 


8  0 

9  1 


100 
100 


0    0 
0    0 


475  M  10 
8    2  11 


£     ff.  d. 

294  16  4 

1.697    2  1 

426    4  11 

1,043  11  6 

201  17  7 

141    9  6 

164  11  0 

3,449  15  6 

26    0  0 


816  17     1 


200    0    0 


483  19    9 


8.846    5    3 


REGINALD  T.  COCKS, 
Treofwrer, 


Audited  mndfeund  correet,  fht  20tk  dag  ef  April,  1882. 
a  P.  LOW.  ^ 

E.  0.  TUDOR,  [AndUcst. 

HENRY  BARKLY»  ^-^wwo**. 

J.  D.  THOMSON,  J 
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Statembkt  showing  the  Beceifts  and  Expenditube  of  the  Society  from  the  Year 
1848  to  the  Slst  Deo.,  1881. 


In  1856  a  Treftcniy  Grant  of  lOOOl.  for 
the  East  African  Expedition  received. 

In  1860  a  Treaanrj  Grant  of  25001.  for 
the  East  African  Expedition  received. 

In  1869  Legacy  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
OUveira,  1506(.  Iff.  Id. 

In  1870  Legacy  of  Mr.  Alflred  Davla, 
1800{. 

In  1871  Legacy  of  Sir  Roderick  Mon 
chison,  lOOOf. 

In  1872  Amount  of  Mr.  James  Young's 
Grant  for  the  Livingstone  Congo 
ExpediUon,  2000{. 

In  1874  Amount  of  Mr.  James  Yoong's 
Grant  for  the  Livingstone  Congo 
Expedition,  10412. 14«. 

In  1876  Special  Parliamentary  Grant 
of  30001.  towards  the  Expenses  of  the 
Cameron  Expedition. 

In  1877  Donation  of  5002.  by  Mr.  C  J. 
Lambert  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  bis  father's  will. 

In  1878  Legacy  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Back,  6401. 

In  1879  Legacy  of  Sir  W.  a  Tre- 
velyan.  5002. 


1 

Deducting 

Year. 

;     CashReceipto 
j  within  the  Year. 

Gash  Amounts 

Amounts  invested* 

invested  in  Funds. 

in  Funds;  actual 

KxppfWilturs. 

£    ff.    d. 

£   t,    d. 

£     t.d. 

1848 

696  10    6 

755    6    1 

1849 

778    3    0 

•  •        •• 

1,098     7    6 

1850 

1.036  10    5 

..        .• 

877     2  19 

1851 

1,056  11     8 

•  •        •• 

906  14    7 

1852 

1,220    3    4 

•  •        . . 

995  13     1 

1053 

1,917     2    6 

•  •        > . 

1,675     6    0 

1854 

2,665     7    8 

•  •        • . 

2.197  19    3 

1856 

2,584     7    0 

•  .        .. 

2,636    3    1 

1856 

3,372    5     1 

633  10    0 

2,814    8    1 

1857 

3,142  IS    4 

378    0    0 

3,480  19    9 

1858 

3.089  15     1 

•  •         •• 

2,944  13    9 

1859 

3,471  11     8 

950    0    0 

3,423    3    9 

I860 

6.449  12     1 

466  17    6 

6,406    3    7 

1861 

4,792  12    9 

1.368    2    6 

3,074    7    4 

1862 

4,659     7    9 

1,389    7    6 

3,095  19    4 

1863 

5,256    9    3 

1,837  10    0 

3,655    4    0 

1864 

4,977     8     6 

1,796    6    0 

3,647    7  19 

1865 

4,905     8     3 

1,041    6    0 

4,907    4    6 

1866 

5.085    8    3 

1,028  15    0 

4,059  16    • 

1867 

6,462    7  11 

1,029    0    6 

3,943  17    4 

1868 

5,991     4     0 

1,857    3    9 

4,156  17  10 

1869 

6.859  16    0 

2,131     5    0 

4,646    0    8 

1870 

8,042    6    1 

3,802    6    0 

3,846  10    6 

1871 

6.637    3    7 

1,000    0    0 

3,726    4    4 

1872 

8,119    7    9 

1,999    4     6 

6,871  13    2 

1873 

7.761  18  10 

2,015     I     8 

6,697  19    6 

1874 

8,763    5  10 

499     0    0 

7,876    2    3 

1875 

7,934  15  10 

2,002    7     6 

6,683    4  10 

1876 

11,611  11     8 

..         •• 

6,870  13    1 

1877 

7,960     1  11 

2,538    2     0 

8,940  17  ll*' 

1878 

8,124  10    0 

3,000    0    0 

6,361     9    6 

1879 

8,979  14  10 

1,561  10  10 

6,990  14    2 

1880 

8,599  18    4 

1,567     5     1 

8,454     1  lOf- 

1881 

8,809  19     6 

.. 

8,362    5    6; 

*  This  sum  includes  the  Special  Parliamentary  Grant  transferred  to  the  Cameron  Expedition  Fund  in 
February,  1877. 

t  This  amount  includes  the  payment  of  two  sums  of  5001.  each,  contributed  to  the  African  ExpIoratioQ 
Fund  in  this  and  the  previous  year. 

iThis  sum  includes  the  payment  of  1021.  8«.  to  the  African  Exploration  Fund ;  also  7141.  9f.  Id.,  the 
payment  for  Cameron  Expedition  i^und. 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS— Slst  December.  1881. 

£         i.     d. 
Freehold  House,  Fittings,  and  Furniture,  estimated  (ex-j 

elusive  of  Map  Collections  and  Library  insured  fori  ..  20,000    0    O 

10,000/.)      ) 

InTestmonts  (amount  of  Stock),  as  detailed  in  the  aboYe\  lo  kah    a  ia. 

Report  of  the  Auditors      /         -  ^^'^*'    ^  ^^ 

Arrears  due  on  December  31, 1881         £1302 

Estimated  at       651    0    0 

Balance  at  Bank       £475  16  10 

,,     in  Accountant's  hands      8    2  11 

483  19    9- 

Total £39,675    6    7 


Puhlicatums. — ^The  monthly  'Proceedings'  has  been  issued  with  nndeviating. 
regularity  since  the  last  Report,  and  continues,  it  is  believed,  to  give  satisfaction  to 
Fellows  and  the  public  The  twelve  numbers  for  1881  form  a  volume  (including 
the  Index)  of  802  pages,  illustrated  by  24  original  maps  and  14  pictorial  engravings. 
The  cost  of  the  volume,  including  607^.  16«.  Id.  for  maps,  and  269^.  lOt.  7d.  for 
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(^ddil?ery  to  Fellows,  has  beea  2702f.  18*.  lid ;  from  which  lias  to  be  deducted 
,  7k  7c?.  received  from  sales  to  the  public  and  ftdvertisements. 
The  SOth  volume  of  the  'Journal '  wa»  published  soon  after  hvst  anniversary, 
tiis  volume,  as  Fellows  hftve  been  already  informed^  concludes  the  series  of  the 
*  Journal,*  The  new  publication  entitled  *  Supplementary  Papers/  intended  for  the 
^reception  of  Memoir^i  which  are  too  long  or  eloborate  for  the  monthly  '  Proceedings/ 
ommenced  with  the  present  year  with  Part  1  of  Vol,  1.,  containing  Mr»  Baber'd 
eportd  of  his  *  Journeys  in  Western  Chioa,*  The  Part  is  issued  to  Fellows  on  the 
I  conditions  as  the  old  '  Journal/  viz.  hree  on  application  at  the  Society's  Office. 
Scientific  PurposeB  Grant, — Since  last  Anniversary  Meeting  thirteen  intending 
f  travellers  have  receivotl  instruction,  under  Mr.  Coles,  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Society  a  Ol>servatory,  and  in  route-surveying  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men have  since  left  England  for  the  following  de^sti nations  :^East  Africa,  North 
IwJBorneo,  the  Pacific,  China,  Abyssinia,  and  the  river  Congo.  Three  pupils  are  at 
^Bliresient  tinder  instruction.  The  total  number  of  lessons  given  during  the  year 
■is  320. 

^1  The  first  Part  of  the  Society's  large  Map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  consisting 
|Hof  7  sheets,  was  published  in  December  last,  and  the  second  I'art  will  be  ready  for 
r      delivery  in  a  few  days.     35/.  out  of  the  Scientilic  Purj^oses  Gi-ant  have  been  paid 

»  during  the  year  to  Mr.  liavenstein  on  account  of  the  ilajt. 
Expeditions :  Grants  of  JmtrumetUs  to  Travelias. — The  sum  of  714^.  9».  \d,  was 
expended  during  the  year  in  discharge  of  the  remaining  bills  of  the  Cameron 
Expedition  which  had  nut  before  been  presented  for  payment  at  Zanzibar  by  their 
Itolders,  Arab  traders  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

A  grant  of  ICKV.  was  made  during  the  year  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in 
aid  of  their  new  Expedition  to  the  East  of  the  Jordan ;  and  another  grant  of  like 
amount  to  the  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice  in  September  last- 

lostruments  to  the  value  of  105?.  75.  have  been  supplied   to   the  following 
travellers: — Mr.  A*  It.  Colijuhoun,  for  work  in  S<juth- Western   China,  8/,  10*.; 
Commander  V.  L.  Cameron,  B.N.,  West  Africa,  15/,  5*'. ;  He%'.  T.  Wakefield,  East 
Africa,  2BI.  Us,  ^d,,  and    Mr.  William  Ai^pcl,  Congo  River,  52?.  17^,     The  in- 
struments which  had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Joseph  Thumson  have  been  returned,  and 
L      some  of  those  which  were  supplied  to  tlie  late  Ciptaia  T.  L.  Pliipson-Wybrants. 
!■       Library. — BBt>  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  added  during  the  past  year ; 
p»  744  by  donation  or  exchange,  and  111  by  purchase.    Tlie  donations  Include  a  gift  of 
137   bound  volumes  of  works  on  geographical   subjects,   in   excellent  oonditiOD^ 
ta^presented  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester.     The  system  of  presentation  of 
^Knew  works  by  publishers,  with  the  object  of  ub tain! ug  notice  in  the  Bibliography  of 
^Bonr  'Proceedings,'  has  now  materially  extended  both  on   the  Continent  and  at 
^^liome. 

117  pamphlets  and  smiill  works  have  been  put  in  covers  on  the  Society's 
^^  premises,  and  409  volumes  liave  been  bound. 

^^b  The  sum  of  lldL  3s,  d<L  has  been  expended  in  purchasing  bookSi  and  the  further 
^'sum  of  07/,  12s.  Sd*  in  binding  for  the  Library. 

I  Among  the  more  important  accessions  are: — ^A  very  fine  copy  of  Dumont 

DTrville's  *  Voyage  de  la  Corvette  L' Astrolabe,*  with  the  Atlases  of  plates,  &t., 
1^      ^complete ;  the  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
^■pndia,  vol.  vi.«  Synopsis  of  HesuJts,  vols*  x.  to  xiii.»  and  General  Heport  on  the 
^BBurvey,  1879-80,  the  continuations  of  the  Indian  Marine  Survey  Reports,  and  of 
Max  Muller's  *  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,'  Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  and 
her  minor  publications  (presented  by  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  the 
^  Ga/.etteer*  also  by  the  Publishers) ;  the  continuations  of  the  Memoirs  and  Records 
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of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  vol.  ill.  of  the  Manual  of  the  Geology  of 
India,  by  V.  Ball  (presented  by  the  Indian  Government,  through  Dr.  Oldham^  the 
latter  also  by  the  Author) ;  Edgar's  Report  on  Visit  to  Sikhim  (presented  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon) ;  Rawlinson's  '  Herodotus,'  4th  edition ;  various  publications  of, 
and  duplicates  of  work  presented  to,  the  Meteorological  Office  (from  the  Office, 
through  Mr.  R.  Scott) ;  continuations  of  the  *  Journal  des  Museum  Grodeffroy,* 
*  Midden-Sumatra '  (from  Prof.  P.  J.  Veth),  Reclus's  « Geographic  Univcrselle  * 
(Author),  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica '  (Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black),  St.  Martin's 
*Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Q^graphie  Universelle,'  Howorth's  'History  of  the 
Mongols,  *  Meddelelser  om  Gronland  '  (Admiral  Irminger),  the  Hakluyt  Society's 
Publications,  Burmeister's  'Description  de  la  R^publique  Argentine'  (Author), 
Nachtigal's  *  Sahara  und  Sudan '  (Author),  and  the  United  States  SurveyaJ  under 
King  and  Powell  (presented  by  the  U.S.  Government) ;  Lepel  Griffin's  *  Punjab 
Chiefs'  (Author);  Capello  and  Ivens's  *De  Benguella  as  Terras  de  Jicca' 
(Author);  General  Strelbitsky's  *Superficie  de  TEurope'  (Author);  Freeman's 
'Historical  Geography  of  Europe';  FUhreri  'Itincrarium  ^T^gypti';  Gilbertus 
*De  Magnete';  Olascoaga's  'Estudio  topografico  de  la  Pampa  y  Rio  Negro* 
(H.  E.  the  Argentine  Minister);  D'Abbadie's  'G6odesie  dTfithiopie';  Brugsch 
Bey's  'History  of  Egypt';  Godinho  de  Eredia,  Malacca,  &c. ;  Rohlfs's  *Kufra'; 
Bu  Chaillu's  '  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,'  and  Nordenskiold's  *  Voyage  of  the  Vega ' 
(Authors) ;  De  Saulcy's  '  Jerusalem  ' ;  '  Les  Alpes,'  by  Civiale ;  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  so  far  as  published ;  the  Zoology  and  Chemistry  of 
the  Norwegian  North  Atlantic  Expedition  (Mr.  R.  Collett) ;  and  a  collection  of 
memoirs  and  plans,  &c.,  on  the  waterways  of  Central  Europe,  with  special  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  the  overflow  of  the  Danube,  by  Enea  Lanfranconi  (Author). 

The  second  Supplement  to  the  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  covering 
the  additions  from  the  end  of  1870  to  the  end  of  1880,  has  been  printed,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  in  course  of  delivery  to  the  Fellows  who  have  applied  for  it.  It 
contains  380  pages,  as  against  the  135  pages  of  the  first  Supplement,  and  the  541 
pages  of  the  original  Catalogue ;  and,  though  practically  compiled  on  the  same  basis 
as  its  predecessors,  further  facilitates  search  by  its  system  of  cross  references  and 
connective  treatment  of  the  publications  of  Surveys,  &c. 

A  general  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Library  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Librarian,  and  is  published  in  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham's  '  Fifty  Years'  Work  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,'  pp.  100-105. 

To  the  general  observations  as  to  the  use  and  scope  of  the  Library  appended  to 
former  Council  Reports  may  now  be  added  the  remark,  that  it  will  be  only  possible 
for  a  very  short  time  to  find  room  for  the  constantly  increasing  additions  in  the 
space  at  present  available  on  the  Society's  premises. 

Mujy  Boom. — The  accessions  to  the  Map-Room  Collection  since  the  last  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  comprise,  657  Maps  and  Charts  on  984  sheets ;  11  Atlases,  containing 
193  sheets  of  Maps,  and  41  Photographs  and  Views.  Of  these  37  Maps  on  479 
sheets,  5  Atlases,  consisting  of  75  Maps,  and  26  Views  have  been  purchased. 

The  accessions  of  last  year  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the  present  year,  by 
631  Maps  on  1529  sheets,  6  Atlases,  and  98  Photographs  and  Views.  This  differ- 
ence is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  during  the  years  1880-81  two  large  collections 
of  Maps  were  presented  to  the  Society. 

Among  the  most  important  donations  to  the  Map-Room  Collection  are: — 
301  Sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Isles,  on  various  scales  (presented 
by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  through  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey).  128  Charts  of  the  British  Admiralty  (presented  by  tlie  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  through  the  Hydrographer).    24  Sheets  of  Maps  (pre- 
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aented  by  the  Intelligence  Brancli  of  the  Quartermaster-GenerariJ  Department). 
15  French  Charts  (presented  by  the  D<Sp6t  deu  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine). 
21  Sheets  of  United  States  Charts  (presented  by  Captain  J.  C.  P.  de  Krafft,  u,s,K., 
Hydrographer  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation),  220  Sheets  of  the  various  Indian 
Government  Surveys  (presented  by  H,M,  Secretary  of  State  for  India).  17  Maps 
published  in  *Petemiann*s  Geographische  Mittheilungen '  (presented  by  Dr.  E* 
Behm).  7  Sheets  of  *  Sverij;e*a  Geolugiska  Undcrsokning  *  (presented  by  the 
Director  of  the  Survey).  17  Maps  published  by  Dietrich  Reimer  (presented  by  the 
Fnblisher).  32  Charts,  Plans,  Views,  &c  (presente<i  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer).  69  Sheets  of  DaniBh  Charts  (presented  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  London). 
Carte  de  Tlndo-Chine  Orientale  (presented  by  the  French  Geographical  Society), 
Parts  V.  to  XV.  of  Bevan'a  Statistical  Atlas  (presented  by  W,  and  A.  K. 
Johnston), 

Tlie  Maps  in  the  Society's  CoUection  have  been  made  frequent  use  of  by 
Fellows,  public  officers,  and  the  general  public ;  and  the  large  Maps  and  Views  have 
been  lent  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  lectures  at  public  institutions,  as  well  aa  to 
private  individuals.     Twelve  new  Diag^rams  liave  been  constructed  on  the  premises. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Map-Room  Collection^  arranged  alphabetically  and  geogra- 
plucally,  haa  been  completed  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meetingi  and  is  now  ready 
for  issue. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  Report  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Akdbbws,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  B,  D*Almeij)a,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  KOYAL  MEDALS. 

The  Royal  Medals  of  the  year  for  the  Encouragement  of  Geographical  Scienee 
ftnd  Discovery  bad  been  awiu-dod  by  the  Coiincil  as  follows :— 

The  Founder  s  Medal  to  Dr.  Gustav  Nacbtigal,  for  his  great  journey  in  the  years 
1869  to  1875  tkrotigh  the  Eastern  Sahara,  during  which  he  explored  the  previously 
unknown  regions  of  Tibesti  and  Baghirmi,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Lake 
Chftd,  and  returned  by  a  route  provioualy  untrodden  by  Europeans  Ihrouji^h  Wadai 
and  Darfur  to  Upper  Egypt ;  also  for  tho  ciirefully  prepared  narrative  of  his  travels 
DOW  in  course  of  publication,  which  is  illustrated  by  many  maps,  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  original  information  regarding  the  countries  he  visited  and  their 
inhabitants. 

The  Patron*s  Medal  to  Sir  John  Kibk,  k.cm.g.,  m,d.j  H.M,*8  Consul-General 
at  Zanzibar,  for  his  long-continued  and  unremitting  services  to  geography: — first  as 
naturalist  and  second  in  command  to  Dn  Livingstone  in  the  Zambesi  Expedition  of 
1858-63— during  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  new  discoveries  and 
explorations,  enriching  the  results  by  his  scientific  observations; — and  secondly  by 
the  great  assistance  he  has  since  rendered  to  successive  expeditions  in  East  Africa 
during  his  many  years'  residence  as  H.M.'s  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Nachtigal)  who  has  within  the  past  few  days  been  appointed 
Consul-General  for  the  German  Empire  at  Tunis,  his  medal  was  received  by  His 
Eiccellency  Count  Mlinster,  German  Ambassador. 

The  President  said : 

It  now  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  present  tho  two  great  prizes  of  the  year — 
the  Royal  Medals  entrusted  by  tho  Crown  to  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society — the 
first  of  which  is  called  the  Founder*s  Medal,  after  King  Wdliam  the  Fourth,  in 
whose  reign  this  Royal  premium  was  first  given ;  and  the  Becoud,  the  Patron*s  Medal, 
after  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  We  have  selected  for  the  Founder*s  Medal  Dr.  Gustav 
Kachtigal.  Dr.  Nachtigal,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  present  here  to-day»  his  Bervices 
having  been  honourably  and   appropriately  recognised   by   his  appointment  to 
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the  office  of  Ck)Q8ul-Geiieral  to  the  German  Government  at  Tunis;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  His  Excellency  Count  Munster  is  present  to  do  honour  to  his 
countryman  and  to  geographical  science,  and  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
his  country  to  receive  the  medal  destined  for  Dr.  Nachtigal.    Dr.  Nachtigal*s  journeys 
were  made  between  the  years  1869  and  1874;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  ^e 
Society  has  been  in  a  position  to  estimate  their  full  value  and  worth.    Like  so  many 
of  his  countrymen,  he  made  Tripoli  the  base  of  his  operations  against  the  centre  of 
Africa ;  and  he  has  described  in  language  admirably  vivid  and  picturesque  the 
various  countries  through  which  he  passed  during  his  long  sojourn  in  those  re^oxu. 
Having  first  gone  to  Murzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time,  he  determined,  against  the  warnings  and  advice  of  the  most  competent  persons,  to 
proceed  to  Tibesti,  a  country  of  great  interest,  which  had  never  up  to  that  time  been 
visited  by  any  European  traveller,  and  I  believe  never  has  been  since ;  and  certainly 
after  reading  the  account  that  Dr.  Nachtigal  has  given  of  his  experience  of  that 
country   I   cannot  think   that  many  would  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  ezperi- 
ment.     In  that  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  Tibesti  he  went  throagh  all 
the  horrors    of   thirst  and  hunger,  and  incurred  the  greatest  risk  of  losing  his 
life.     He  was  also  constantly  exposed    to  the    more    humiliating   suffering  of 
being  the  victim  of  depredators  who  probably  are  amongst  the  most  shameless 
and  skilful  in  the  world.     At  any  rate,  that  is  the  conclusion  I  have  formed 
of  the  natives  of  Tibesti,  after  having    read   the  accounts  of  travellers  in  other 
countries  where  also  honesty  is  not  considered  the  best  policy.     Dr.  Nachtigal 
returned  to  Murzuk,  and  continued  his  journey  across  the  desert  of  Sahara  to 
Lake  Chad.    I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  his  journeys  round  this  great  lake ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  visited  Kanem  on  its  north-eastern  side,  where  a  dis- 
tinguished countryman  of  his,  Maurice  de  Beurmann,  had  been  murdered,  and 
penetrated  into  the  wild  regions  of  the  Shari  to  the  south-east    He  then  pro- 
ceeded eastward  into  Wadai,  where  another  eminent  German  traveller.  Dr.  Vogel, 
had  met  his  death,  and  finally  made  his  way  through  Darfur  and  Kordofan  to  the 
Upper  Nile,  where  he  found  himself  in  a  comparatively  civilised  region.     We  know 
by  experience  that  however  interesting  their  expeditions  may  be,  travellers  are  not 
always  successful  in  arousing  the  interest  of  their  readers,  because  they  lack  literary 
skill ;  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Nachtigal,  whose  work  seems  to  me  almost 
as  remarkable  for  its  literary  excellence,  as  for  the  permanent  value  of  its  scientific 
information.    Having  read  a  large  portion  of  his  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
traveller  in  this  or  any  other  age  has  exceeded  him  in  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a  great  and  instructive  traveller.    To  great  powers  of  physical  endurance,  to  the 
greatest  courage,  he  adds  a  due  amount  of  patience,  caution,  and  perseverance.    In 
addition  to  that,  he  is  an  accomplished  ethnologist,  an  excellent  naturalist,  and 
in  all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  observer  I  think  few  men  can  surpass  him.    Such 
being  the  case,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Society  could  not  well  have  bestowed 
their  medal  upon  a  worthier  recipient ;  and  I  heartily  congratulate  Count  Miinster 
on  this  addition  to  the   illustrious  roll  of  travellers  which  his  country  has  sent 
forth. 

His  Excellency  Count  Munster,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  medal,  said 
this  was  the  second  time  he  had  had  the  great  pleasure  to  receive  on  behalf  of  a 
fellow-countryman  the  greatest  honour  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  could 
bestow.  He  could  assure  them  that  he  felt  proud  that  a  countryman  of  his  should 
meet  with  such  great  distinction.  He  thanked  the  President  for  the  kind  words 
which  he  had  spoken  with  regard  to  Dr.  Nachtigal.  He  felt  that  Dr.  Nachtigal 
deserved  what  had  been  said  about  him,  and  while  regretting  that  he  could  not  be 
present,  would  be  most  grateful  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.    The  new  duties 
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that  he  had  uDdertakon  inade  it  impOBsible  for  him  to  leave  the  rather  iroport^int 
I  post  which  the  German  Govemnient  hod  coufidtd  to  him.    The  appointmeut  of  Dr, 

Kachtigal  as  CoDfcul-General  at  Tunis  showed  that  the  German  GovemmeDt  recog* 

oised  the  merits  of  this  very  courageous  aiid  very  scientific  traveller.  In  concliiaion, 
ifce  expressed  a  hope  that  whenever  in  distant  regions  Christianity  wan  to  be  pn> 
Jtnnlgiitcd^    and    civilisatioD   to  bo  brought  into  barbarian  countries,   English  and 

Germans  would  always  be  found  aide  by  side. 

The  PaEsiDENT^  in  presenting  the  Victoria  Medal,  said : — I  have  now  the  very 

great  pleaaure^ — a  personal  pleasure  I  may  say,  and  it  will  be  a  jjersonal  pleasure,  1 

t  think,  to  a  great  number  of  those  who  are  present  to-day ^ — to  announce  theadjudica- 
"tion  of  our  Patron's  Medal  to  Sir  John  Kirk.     Bunug  the  last  twenty  years  there 
have  been  few  names  more  familiar  in  conaectiua  with  African  exploration  than  that 
of  Sir  John  Kirk,     He  was  first  known  an  a  member  of  the  Zambezi  expedition 
heatled  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  during  Jive  years  he 
m^y  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  foremost  post  in  all   the  work  of  that  great 
national  trndertakiog.    In  all  the  pioneer  explorations  of  the  expedition,  his  place 
fmaa  by  the  side  of  his  leader ;  and  m  the  journey  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Kyassa,  Sir  John  Kirk  in  command  of  the  Ixiat  jiarty  advancetl  further  towards 
^^  the  head  of  the  lake  than  had  been  reached  by  any  other  Kuroi>eau.    Afterwards  he 
^■conducted  a  considerable  amount  of  original  exploration  up  the  Hovuma,  in  portions 
^Bof  the  Zambesi,  and  along  the  grmt  river  Shire  which  connects  the  Nyassa  with  the 
^BSSambesi.    In  all  these  expeditions  most  valuable  work  waa  done,  and  the  result  was 
^^  communicated  in  two  papers,  among  the  best  ever  read  before  the  Ge<-»graphical  Society, 
which  were  published  in  the  journals.   But  eminent  as  Sir  John  Kirk's  services  were 
^Kiks  an  original  discoverer,  he  has  perhaps  still  more  contributed  to  the  objects  of  this 
^KBociety  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  important  position  he  has  held  at  Zanzibar* 
^■For  fifteen  years  he  has  livetl  at  Zanzibar  either  as  Assistant  Consul  or  as  Consul- 
^■<jeneral  and  Resident  there.     During  that  time  travellers,  not  from  England  alone, 
but  from  every  country  in  Europe,  have  experienced  the  immense  advantage  of  his 
aid  and  advice,  which  have  been  most  promptly  and  generously  given.  How  valuable 
these  have  been  it  is  hardly  for  me  to  say,  because  scarcely  a  book  has  been  published 
^■of  travels  into  that  interesting  part  of  Africa,  which  has  so  attracted  and  riveted 
^■the  attention  of  all  ge<^raphera  and  philanthropists  of  late  years,  whicli  has  nut 
^Hdwejt  with  warra»  enthusiastic  gratitude  upon  the   invaluable   services  rendered 
^f  by  Sir  John  Kirk,      The  very  last  expeditiuu  sent  out  by  this  Society  in  tlmt 
direction,  headed  by  the  accomplished  Keith  Johnston,  who,  as  you  know,  died  soon 
after  he  commenced  his  journey,  but  which   was  happily  carried  to  an   end  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  owed  its  success  in  great  part  to  the  advice  and  asaislance 
rendered  by  Sir  John  Kirk.     It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  ufNDn  the  immense 
Talue  of  these  services,    Without  them  it  cannot  be  too  much  to  say  that  several  of 
the  most  succeasful  ejtpedilions  miglit  have  failed.   1  therefore  think  that  I  am  only 
anticipfttiDg  your  wishes,  and  that  I  shall  meet  with  your  most  cordial  approval 
when  I  present  one  of  the  two  greatest  houours  that  we  can  poesibly  confer  upon 
Sir  John  Kirk. 

Sir  JoHX  Kirk,  in  returning  bis  cordial  thanks  for  the  high  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  President  had  classed  his  name  with 
the  long  list  of  d initio guiahed  explorers  and  scientific  travellers,  said  it  was  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  tliat  he  looked  back  to  the  time  which  he  had  si>ent  in  Central 
Africa ;  but  he  felt  that  any  original  exploiation  which  he  had  carried  out  took 
place  so  many  years  ago  that  that  alone  could  not  in  any  way  confer  upon  him  a 
I  title  to  the  Patron's  Medal  of  the  Boyal  GeogmphicaJ  Society.  It  w*aa  only  in  con- 
^Kjtequence  of  the  assistance  which  his  ofBcial  position  bad  enabled  him  to  give  to 
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other  travellers  that  he  had  any  claim  to  such  an  honour.  It  had  been  a  pleasue 
to  him  to  assist  expeditions  from  any  nation,  but  especially  expeditions  from  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  vrith  his  advice  so  as  to  enable  them,  as  far  as  posdble, 
to  make  sure  of  their  progress  in  the  interior.  At  the  beginning  of  his  African 
career  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  prince  of 
African  explorers;  and  it  was  to  his  guidance  and  the  teaching  he  received  from  him 
that  he  was  indebted  for  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  in  Africa  with  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  opening  up  the  continent  to  commerce  and 
civilisation.  In  coming  back  after  a  long  stay  in  a  foreign  country  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen.  He  thanked  the  Preudent 
for  the  handsome  way  in  which  he  had  been  pleas^  to  speak  of  his  services. 

The  Awabd  of  the  Mubchison  and  Back  Gbaitts. 

The  Pbesidekt  next  announced  that  the  Council  had  this  year  awarded  the 
proceeds  of  the  grants  bequeathed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Sir  George  Back, 
as  follows : — The  Murchison  Grant  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Wakefield,  of  Rib6  near 
Mombasa,  East  Africa,  for  the  services  to  Geography  rendered  by  him  during  his 
twenty  years'  residence  in  East  Africa,  and  especially  for  his  Paper  and  Map, 
published  in  the  Fortieth  Volume  of  the  *  Journal/  on  '*  Caravan  Routes  from  the 
Coast  to  the  Interior,"  and  his  account  of  his  "  Fourth  Journey  to  the  Southern 
Galla  Country,"  read  at  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association  in 
1879 ;  also  to  aid  and  encourage  him  in  the  researches  he  is  still  making  in  that 
little-known  region.  The  Back  Grant  for  1882,  to  H.  E.  O'Neill,  H.M.'s  Consul, 
Mozambique,  "  Towards  the  purchase  of  instruments  for  the  important  explorations 
in  which  he  is  engaged  in  the  regions  between  Mozambique  and  Lake  Nyassa." 

Presentation  of  the  Public  Schools'  Prize  Medals.* 

The  mediils  had  been  awarded  as  follows  by  the  Examiners,  who  were,  for 
Physical  Geogeaphy,  Professor  H.  N.  Moselcy,  m.a.,  f.b.8.,  and  for  Political 
Geogbaphy,  Sir  Arthur  Blyth ;  the  special  subject  for  the  year  being  Australia, 
exclusive  of  Tasmania. 

Physical  Geogbaphy. — Odd  Medal — Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  Bristol  Gram- 
mar School.  Silver  Medal — Albert  Richard  Sharp,  Dulwich  College.  Honourably 
Mentioned — Andrew  Claude  Crommelin,  Marlborough  College ;  Montague  Edward 
Fordham,  London  International  College;  Samuel  William  Carruthers,  Dulwich 
College ;  Albert  Lewis  Humphries,  Liverpool  College. 

Political  Geography. — Gold  Medal — Frank  Herman  Becker,  Dulwich  College. 
Silver  Medal — Sydney  Charles  Farlow,  Harrow  School.  Honourably  Mentumed^^ 
Robert  Galbraith  Reid,  Dulwich  College. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  (Chaurman  of  the  Public  Schools'  Prizes  Committee) 
announced  that  the  Geographical  Examinations  had  again  been  successfuL  This 
year,  as  on  many  previous  occasions,  the  medallists  were  well  worthy  of  the  honour. 


*  Tlio  other  medals,  for  the  promotion  of  Geographical  Education,  placed  by  the 
Society  at  the  disposal  of  the  syndicates  respectively  of  the  Oxford  aud  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations,  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

1881.     Oxford  (Juno).     Silver  Medal— ¥.  W.  Lloyd,  Liverpool.     Bronze  Medal-^ 
E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  Nottingham. 
Cambridge  (December).    Silver  Medal  (Physical  Geography)— E.  H.  Stevens, 
Brighton.    Silver  Medal  (Political  Geography) — A.  J.  Pressland,  Bedford. 
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TOe  of  the  Examiners,  Professor  H,  N.  Moseley,  in  his  report  said,  "  In  conclusion, 
I  have  tc  oongratukte  the  Society  on  the  good  work  effected  by  tbia  annual  award 
of  School  Medak.  As  my  exj)erienoe  as  Examiner  in  Geography  increases,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  of  its  pre-eminent  lilnesa  as  a  subject  of  education,  and  the  more  I 
deplore  that  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected  as  such  in  this  country.  Competent 
teachei-s  of  the  subject  appear  to  he  scarce  indeed  ;  but  it  is  amply  apparent  from  the 
Society's  examinations  that  most  valuable  results  can  Ije  produced  by  really  able 

Eructors."  This  was  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  examinations,  and  as  four  medals 
e  given  annually,  fifty-six  boys  bad  won  medals,  and  ninety-eight  bad  been 
ourably  mentioned,  forming  a  total  of  15 1.  Fifty-two  schools  had  been  invited 
to  compete,  and  forty-one  had  accepted  the  invitation.  The  head  of  the  successful 
schoctls  was  undoubtedly  Liverpool  College,  but  Dulwich  came  next,  having  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  been  pre-emineotly  successfuL  Kota  year  bad  elapsed  slnc« 
1875  in  which  Dulwich  had  not  gained  one  medal,  and  for  the  last  thrte  years  it  had 
always  gained  two-— one  in  each  branch.  The  head  master  of  Liverpool  was  now 
ftbout  to  retire  into  private  Ufe,  but  this  oocasion  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  testifying  to  the  debt  owed  to  him  by  the  Society  for  his  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  geographical  etlucatiou,  his  continued  advocacy  of  the  advantage  of 
geography  as  a  subject  of  education,  his  publications,  and  more  especially  his  great 
auccess  as  a  teacher.  They  had  been  urged  to  incite  Scotch  and  Iiish  schools,  where 
the  boys  were  not  t>f  the  same  age  as  in  the  English  schook,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  compete  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  five  Scotch 

tihools  invited  two  bad  sent  candidates,  and  obtained  two  honourable  mentions, 
bile  Ireland  had  secured  one  honourable  mention.  Neither  Bugby,  Shrewsbury, 
King's  College,  nor  Saint  Pauls  had  ever  sent  a  candidate.  On  the  whole,  he 
plough t  the  Society  might  look  back  to  what  had  be«n  done  with  considerable 
mtinfactioiu  There  was  no  doubt  that  geographical  education  was  largely  imi>ruving, 
and  the  opinions  of  many  masters  could  be  quoted  testifying  to  the  interest  that  the 
examinations  excitod  among  the  boys. 

The  successful  candidates,  who  were  in  attendance,  were  then  presented  with  the 
medals. 

The  Fuesident  announced  the  special  subject  for  the  examinaUon  of  1883 — the 
ominion  of  Canada, 
The  Ballot  for  the  Council  of  1882-^  then  took  place. 
The  Piieside?;t  delivered  the  Annual  Address  {ajde^  June  number,  p.  320). 
General  Sir  James  Hili^  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Members  of 
Ouncil,  Committees,  Auditors,  and  Scrutineers, 
The  Pkesiuekt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 
The  Result  of  the  Ballot  was  then  declared  as  follows  (the  names  printed  in 
ulics  being  new  Members,  or  those  who  change  oflice). 
President:  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Abcrdare,  fji.8,     FictyFresidents:  Sir  Rutherford 
K.C.B.;  Major-General  Sir  H,  C.  Rawlinson,  k.c.b.;  Sir  Barrow  H.  EUis, 
!,8.i. ;  Eight  Hon,  Sir  H.  Barth  E.  Frere,  Bart.,  q.cm.  ;  General  Sir  J,  IL  Lrfroy, 
L,  K.C.M.O. ;  R.  H.  Major,  Esq,,  f.s.A,  Treasurer :  Reginald  T.  Cocks,  Esq,  Trustees  : 
Lord  Houghton,  d.o.t*.  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.E.a     Secretarifs:  Clements  R. 
Markham,   Esq.,   c.n. ;    Douglas   W,   FreshfielJ,  Esq.    Farthjii  Secretary  :  Lord 
Arthur  BuaseH,  M.p.    Memhrs  of  Council:   John  Ball,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  Henry 
Barkhj,  G-C.ii.o.  ;  £.  //.  Bunbury,  Ffq. ;  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.;  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Coltesloe;  JR.  iV,  Ciw^,  Esq,;  James  Fei^usson,  Esq.,  f.e.s.  ;  Francis  Qalton^ 
E&q,^  f.r.s.  ;  Colonel  U.  H.  God  win-Austen,  F,  11.8. ;  Colonel  J.  A.Grant,  c.d.,  cs.i.j 
Sir  Jahn  Kirk,  M.n.,  k.c.m.o.  ;  J.  K.  Laughton,  Esq. ;  Bight  Hon,  Sir  Austeti  H, 
Layanl^  q.c.b.  ;  8.  l\  Low,  Esq. ;  W,  Mackinmm,  Esq, ;  Captain  Sir  G.  S.  Nares, 
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B.N.,  K.C.B. ;  Sir  Baiason  Bawson,  E.C.M.G. ;  General  R.  Stracbey,  s.E.y  o.s.i. ;  Sir 
Kusliard  Temple,  Bart.,  o.c.8.1. ;  General  Sir  H.  L.  Thuillier,  G.S.I.,  f.b.8.  CSolonel 
Henry  Yule,  c.b. 

liie  proceedings  then  terminated. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  members  and  their  friends  took  place  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's ;  Lord  Aberdabe,  the  President,  in  tlic 
Chair.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  and  Fellows  of  the  Society  present  were  the 
following : — 

H.E.  Count  Milnster,  the  German  Ambassador ;  Earl  Ducie  ;  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  H.p. ;  H.E.  the  Netherlands  Minister ;  H.E.  the  Swedish  and  Norw^an 
Minister ;  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  h.p.  ;  A.  J.  Mundella,  m.p.  ;  Sir  Henry  Parkes ; 
Sir  George  Bowen  ;  Sir  John  Kirk ;  H.E.  the  Japanese  Minister ;  Sir  Bartle  Prere ; 
Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton ;  The  Comte  de  Franqueville ;  Sir  H.  Barkly ;  Professor  H. 
Giglioli ;  Sir  Arthur  Phayre ;  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen ;  Mr.  W.  Mackinnon;  Sir  Greoige 
Chambers;  The  Bishop  of  Ballarat;  Mr.  Edward  Whymper;  Mr.  R.  G.  W. 
Herbert;  &c. 

The  toasts  were : — 1.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Patron  of  the  Society ;  2.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  Vice-Patron,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Honorary  President,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family :  both  proposed  by  the  President.  3. 
The  Medallists  of  the  year,  by  the  President.  To  this  the  German  Ambassador 
responded  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Nachtigal,  and  Sir  John  Eirk  in  his  own  name; 
the  former  expressing  his  assurance  that  his  countryman  at  Tunis  would  follow 
the  excellent  example  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  in  using  his  position  as  German  Consul 
General  to  assist  geographical  explorers  in  Northern  Africa  as  Sir  John  had  done 
on  the  East  Coast.  4.  The  Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  In  proposing  this 
toast  the  President  alluded  to  the  amicable  relations  which  had  always  existed 
between  these  departments  of  the  Government  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  acknowledged  the  assistance  and  information  which  the  Society  had  so 
frequently  received  from  the  present,  as  well  as  from  preceding  Ministers.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Lord 
Tenterden,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  on  that  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  Charles  said 
it  had  given  the  Foreign  Office  great  pleasure  to  communicate  from  time  to  time, 
and  with  as  much  speed  as  any  Government  department  used  (laughter),  such 
information  as  they  thought  might  be  interesting  or  useful  to  the  Society.  The 
Society,  on  the  other  hand,  had  frequently  given  information,  particularly  with 
regard  to  Africa,  of  high  value  to  the  service  of  the  Government — information  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source.  He  remembered  being 
asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons — he  was  sometimes  asked  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (laughter) — with  reference  to  a  part  of  Africa  which 
was  not  less  than  20C0  miles  from  the  nearest  British  Consul,  and  certainly  on 
that  occasion  he  was  indebted  to  the  Society  for  any  information  which,  under  tiiose 
circumstances,  he  was  able  to  give  the  House.  5.  The  Pbesident,  proposed  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  briefly  responded  to  by  Lord  Aberdare;  after  which  the 
company  separated. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881^2. 

Thirteenth  Meeting,  Hth  June,  1882.— The  Eight  Hon,  Lord  ABERDAJtE, 
Preaident,  in  tlie  Chair. 

ELEGTioys,^ — Ednfa)*(l  Barry  Da*/,  Esq, ;  JameB  Ilimfston,  Esq, ;  Jmeph  Martin, 
Esq,;  Samud  Browning  Power,  Esq,;  Henry  Cooper  Jiose,  Esq,,  Jun.j  Geo,  B, 
Starkweather,  Esq.;  Majar-Gemjui  F,  C.  Trevor  (late  R.A.);  Jatnca  William 
WcUs,  Esq. ;  Major  W,  J,  WitHarnson,  c.i.B.,  Beng,  Staff  Corps, 

A  paper  was  read  entitled— 

*'  Ex|tlcirations  in  South  Central  Madagascar^"    By  the  Rev.  W.  Deans  Oowmn. 
Will  be  pubibhed,  with  map  nnd  discussion,  m  a  subsequent  nnmber  of  the 
*  Proceedmgs," 
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OeograpMcal  Society  of  Paris.— May  19th,  1882:  M.  Henbi  Duveymer, 
PrcAident  of  the  Central  Commission,  iu  the  Cliair.^ — Tlie  Chairman  announced  tho 
preisence  at  the  meeting  of  M.  LeduuLx,  late  French  Consul  at  ZaDziliar,  who  was 
about  to  assume  a  similar  post  at  Mogiidor,  and  who  iluring  his  residence  in  East 
Africa  had  been  a  very  active  currespoiuleut  of  the  Society.  M,  Torres  Campos, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Geographical  ScK^iety  of  Madrid,  was  also  present, — A 
copy  of  the  mnp  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  (scale  1  ;  20,<300),  in  36  sheets  and 
coloured,  which  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Geographical  Service  of  the  Army, 
was  presented  by  tho  Minister  of  War. — M.  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais  forwarded  a 
collection  of  photographs  of  typfs,  monuments,  &c»,  in  Britisli  Burma. — The  widow 
of  Lieutenant  Paul  Cave,  aide-de-camp  of  the  late  AdmimL  de  l4iuneau»  who,  like 
himsdf)  died  during  the  late  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Senegal,  made  a  present  to 
ihe  Society  of  some  volumes  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand  collected  by  her  husband, 
Tifhich  had  been  sent  to  the  Melboorno  Exhibition  ;  M,  Cave  was  adistingfuished  naval 
officer,  and  had  furnished  geographical  papers  to  the  Bet/ue  Maritime  et  Cdonidle  and 
other  publications. — The  Geographieal  Society  of  Toulouse  announced  its  formation 
by  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  its  Btdhtin ;  and  the  Geographical 
Bociety  of  the  Meuac  at  Bar-le-Duc  forwarded  the  programme  of  a  geographical  and 
ethnographical  exhibition  which  it  U  prejMiring  for  next  year, — The  United  States 
Coast  Survey  annotmced  the  despatch  of  a  relief  mapuf  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  prepared 
from  recent  surveys. — M.  Paul  Dupuy  forwarded  a  summary  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  M.  Henri  Kiepert  before  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin  in  October  1881,  which 
has  been  publishe^i  in  the  Monatslterichte,  respecting  the  route  followed  by  the 
Florentine  merchant,  Fr.  Balducci  Pegolotti,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Alexandretta  and  Tauris. — A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Dutreuil  de  Khins 
remarking  on  the  commuuication  read  at  the  last  meeting  respecting  Lieutenant  A. 
Gau tier's  journey  in  the  north  of  Cochin  China ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  tmveller 
had  not  ascended  the  Donoai  so  far  as  MM.  Septiins  and  Neis,  since  he  stopped  four 
or  five  days*  journey  beyond  the  frontier  of  Cochin  China,  hut  that  no  doubt  he  would 
be  more  fortunate  in  his  ascent  of  the  Song-Bd» — M.  de  Bizemont  gave  some  news  of 
M.  de  BrazKa  from  a  letter  from  M.  Mixon,  written  from  France vi He  on  Febnmry 
10th,  1882,  The  explorer  had  taken  the  direct  and  completely  unknown  road  to 
Mayoml)e. — M.  Gauthiot,  General  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Commercial  Gisography 
of  Fariit,  also  furnished  some  news  respecting  certain  travellers, — Dr.  Paul  Nets,  who 
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is  expected  immediately  at  Brest  from  Cochin  CMna,  and  M.  Deloncle,  who  is  in  the 
south  of  Hindostan,  whence  he  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  visit 
the  Isthmus  of  Kraw. — The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  communica- 
tion from  M.  R.  de  Semell^  on  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States. 

June  2nd,  1882  :  M.  Henbi  Duveyrieb,  President  of  the  Central  Com- 
mission, in  the  Chair. — ^The  Chairman  announced  that  M.  de  Brazza  had  arrived  a 
few  hours  before,  and  that  a  deputation  of  the  Society  had  gone  to  the  station  to 
receive  him.  He  referred  in  a  few  words  to  M.  de  Brazza's  explorations  between  the 
Ogowd  and  the  Congo,  and  the  establishment  of  three  stations  which  he  has  founded 
in  that  part  of  Africa.  He  added  that  M.  de  Brazza  would  shortly  address  the  Society 
on  the  results  which  he  had  achieved  during  his  journeys. — M.  M.  Victor  Gu^rin,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  announced  his  approaching  departure  for  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  work  which  he  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  on 
the  Holy  Land  (Paris:  Plon,  1882).  On  the  present  occasion  M.  Gu^rin  will  visit 
Lebanon,  the  coast  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  &c. ;  and  he  will  thus  have  followed  the  Jews 
in  all  their  wanderings. — A  letter  was  read  from  the  Governor  of  Cochin  China,  dated 
Saigon,  April  17th,  in  which  he  stated  that  MM.  Septans  and  Gauroy  had  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  their  journey  in  the  interior  of  Indo-China,  and  that  they  had  been 
stopped  by  the  Laotiens  75  miles  from  Quinhon,  and  then  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Cambodia,  after  having  destroyed  their  baggage  with  their  own  hands.  It  would  seem 
that  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  slave  merchants  are  opposed  to  Europeans  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Lieutenant  Gautier,  from 
whom  some  interesting  letters  were  recently  read,  was  pursuing  his  journey  in  spile 
of  all  difficulties  and  obstacles.  At  the  end  of  March  he  was  at  Brelam  (or  Brelum), 
and  letters  from  him,  dated  from  the  river  Cangl^,  contained  interesting  details  in 
regard  to  the  Mois  tribes. — Captain  Aymonier,  who  is  charged  with  an  archax)logical 
mission,  is  now  engaged  in  exploring  the  country  between  Pnum-Penk  and  Chandoc, 
where  he  has  already  collected  numerous  inscriptions. — It  was  also  stated  that  the 
works  for  a  line  of  overland  telegraph  were  about  to  be  commenced  between  Saigon 
and  Bangkok  by  way  of  Pnum-Peuk,  Pursat,  and  Battambang.  This  line,  which 
will  be  about  500  miles  long,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  in  six  months. — The 
Argentine  Geographical  Institute  addressed  the  Society  to  inquire  whether  it  would 
support  a  project,  laid  before  the  Venice  Congress  by  their  delegate  Captain  Moyano, 
for  raising  a  statue  to  Christopher  Columbus  at  the  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal.-- 
Another  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  Egyptologist,  Mariette  Bey,  will  be 
inaugurated  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  on  July  16th,  and  the  municipality  of  that  town 
asked  the  Society  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  fSte. — It  was  announced  that  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  be 
held  at  La  Rochelle  from  the  24th  to  the  31st  of  August. — Prince  di  Teano,  President 
of  the  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice,  forwarded  a  printed  list  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress. — M.  Cheysson  presented  the  second  part  of  the 
map  of  France  (scale  1 :  200,000)  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  in  which  he  is  the  Director  of  the  department  of  Maps  and  Plans.  This 
map  in  three  colours  will  include  135  sheets,  of  which  16  have  already  appeared. 
M.  Cheysson  also  announced  the  publication  of  a  map  which  is  to  show  the  condition 
of  advancement  of  large-scale  maps  in  Europe. — Extracts  of  letters  from  the  Abb^ 
Desgodins  (July  1881  to  April  1882)  respecting  his  journey  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Tibet  were  presented  by  M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Compte  Rendu  des  Stances, — ^M,  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  of  the  Institute,  read  a  memoir 
on  Geographical  Orthography,  and  M.  Martin  La  Mcsl^e  another  on  the  eastern 
portion  of  Australia,  both  of  which  will  be  published  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin. — 
M.  L.  Simonin  disputed  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  de  Semell^,  who  at  the 
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lafit  meeting  liad  advanced  the  gtatement  tliat  tlie  Indians  in  the  United  States  were 
not  only  not  dirainisbing,  but  were  oven  increasing  in  number* — Just  as  the  Meeting 
was  breaking  up,  M.  de  Brazza  entered  the  hali^  and  was  most  enthusiaaticallj 

GcograpMcal  Society  of  Eome,— May  14th,  1882;  Signer  Alwe^'T,  Yke- 
President,  m  the  Chair. — Professor  Goido  Cora  delivered  an  address  on  the  Physical 
Oeography  of  the  Sahara,  in  which  he  referreii  first  to  the  smaU  number  of  Itahan 
travellers  who  have  visited  this  i>art  of  Africa,  which  has  been  so  erroneously 
described  even  in  the  most  recent  treatises  on  geography,  being  represented  in  them 
m  a  sea  of  moving  sand,  with  a  few  small  oases  scattered  here  and  there.  He  next 
described  how  the  recent  journeya  of  foreign  travellers  had  laid  bare  the  Becrets  of 
this  vast  region.  The  Desert  of  Sahara  is  an  immeofte  tract  of  country,  with  a  mean 
elevation  of  from  1300  to  1650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  in  which  sand  does 
not  occupy  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area,  £md  where  large  chains  of  moun- 
tains are  found  attaining  a  height  of  from  about  G550  feet  to  8200  feet*  In  some 
parts  it  only  rains  once  in  some  twenty  years,  while  in  others  there  is  a  regular 
rainy  season;  the  temperature  there  rises  to  122**  F*  and  falls  to  19*4*  F.;  and  the 
loftiest  mountain  toi>3  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  The  flora  and  fauna  have  a  special  importance.  Lastly,  the  Sahara  has  ft 
population  of  some  3,000,000  and  contains  towns  with  from  5000  to  10,000 
inhabitauts.  According  to  Sioraor  Cora,  the  Sahara  has  a  total  area  of  nearly 
3,700,000  square  miles,  stretching  on  the  north  to  the  Great  Atlas  and  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  two  Sjrtes  to  the  south  of  Cyrenaica  and  Lower 
Egypt  J  on  the  east  it  is  conterminous  with  the  valley  of  the  Kile  j  on  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  a  lioe  nmning  from  El  Obcid  to  Lake  Chad,  to  the  middle 
course  of  ihc  Niger,  and  the  lower  jiart  of  the  Senegal ;  and  lastly,  on  the  west  it 
reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  After  having  said  a  few  words  resi)ecting  the  principal 
journeys  accomplished  of  late  years,  Signor  Cora  described  the  various  zones  of  the 
Sahara,  the  zone  of  sand-dunes,  that  of  the  lofty  plateaux,  atid  fimdly  the  moun- 
tainous zone.  He  aftenvards  dealt  with  the  hydrographic  systems  of  the  Saharat 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  some  Italian  traveller  might  be  induced 
totfoUow  the  example  of  Barth,  Bohlfs,  Nachtigal,  Duveyrier,  Lenz,  and  others, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Saliara,  and  bring  back  with  him  fresh 
ficientific  id  formation. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E.  C.  Rtk,  Librarian  b.g.8.) 
EimOPK 
Baddeley,  M.  J*  B^^The  Peak  District  of  Derbyshire  and  Neighbouring  Connties, 
London  (Dulau) :  1882, 12nio.,  pp,  xxiv.  and  138,  maps.     Price  2«,  6d, 

The  little  volumes  by  the  same  writer  on  the  English  lakes  and  the 
Highlands  (forming  part  of  the  *  Thorough  Guide  Series ')  have  already  been 
commended  for  the  prominence  given  in  tbem  to  physical  chamcteristics.  Tho 
present  one  lacka  the  coloured  ranges  of  elevation  on  its  majjfi  (1  general  aud 
4  sectional),  as  the  OrdDanoe  Survey,  from  which  they  are  adapted,  has  not  yet 
been  executed  on  the  contour  system  for  the  county. 

Baedeker,  K— The  Rhine,  from  Rotterdam  to  Cod  stance.  Handbook  for  Travel- 
lers. 8th  remodelled  edition,  Leipsic  (Baedeker)  and  London  (Dulau) :  1882, 
12mo.,  pp.  XXX iv.  and  388,  maps,  plans.     Price  6s, 

Correspc^nds  with  the  2Ut  edition  in  German  and  the  12th  in  French,  and 
is  materially  larger  than  its  predecessors,  containing  uraoagst  other  additions  an 
article  on  Rhenish  Art  by  Prof.  Springer  of  Leipsic. 
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Cnrtius,  E.,  und  Adler,  F. — Olympia  und  UmgegeniL  Zwei  Karten  und  ein 
Situationsplan  gezeichnet  von  Kaupert  und  Dorpfeld,  Berlin  (Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung) :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  48,  maps  and  plan,  (WiUiams  &  Norgaiez 
price  4«.) 

The  excavations  of  Olympia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  commenced  in  1875,  were 
brought  to  an  end  in  March  1881,  and  the  account  of  the  daily  work  upon  them 
has  also  been  concluded  with  its  5th  volume.  A  second  publication  has  been 
commenced  for  the  systematic  description  of  the  artistic  and  scientific  results, 
and  the  learned  authors  have  judged  it  advisable  also  to  issue  the  maps  and 
plan  referred  to  in  the  title,  with  some  explanatory  text,  to  assist  the  general 
r^er.  The  first  of  these  maps  (scale  1 :  100,000)  gives  the  site  of  the  buried 
city  and  the  entire  surrounding  district,  showing  in  colours  both  ancient  and 
modern  topographical  names,  elevations,  river-plains,  distribution  of  fewest  and 
hills,  &c. :  the  second  one  gives  the  city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  on  a 
larger  scale  (1 :  12,500),  and  with  the  addition  of  contour  hues.  The  plan 
(scale  1  :  1500)  shows  the  sites  of  the  various  buildings,  &c.,  excavated,  at  the 
end  of  the  operations. 

Denis,  A. — Hy^res,  ancien  et  moderne.  Promenades  pittoresques,  scientifiqnes  et 
littdraires  sur  son  Territoire,  scs  Environs  et  ses  lies.  Quatri^me  ^ition  .... 
par  K.  Chassinat.  Hy&res  (Souchon) :  n.d.,  pp.  672  and  xii.,  map,  plan,  and 
frontispiece.    (JDulau  :  price  6«.) 

A  much  increased  and  practically  rewritten  form  of  the  old  descriptive  work, 
of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  about  1835.  The  history  both  ancient  and 
modem  is  discussed  at  considerable  length,  both  by  epochs  and  localities; 
as  also  are  the  points  of  social  and  administrative  economy.  In  a  3rd  part,  the 
archseology,  geology  and  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  nieteorology,  and 
hygienic  and  medical  climatology  receive  special  attention.  Lists  of  plants  and 
insects,  tables  of  temperatures,  &c»,  and  an  arranged  bibliographical  Index  are 
given,  with  a  plan  of  Hy^res  and  a  map  of  it  and  its  environs. 

Oibraltar. — A  popular  History  of  Gibraltar,  its  Institutions,  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood on  both  sides  of  the  Straits,  and  a  Guide  Book  to  their  principal  places  and 
objects  of  interest.  Compiled  by  Major  Gilbard,  Garrison  Librarian.  Gibraltar 
(Garrison  Library  Printing  Establishment)  :  January,  1882,  sm.  squ.  8vo.. 
pp.  160,  maps.    Price  15  rvn.  (2».  6rf.). 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  this  useful  little  book,  which 
contains  information  of  all  kinds,  historical,  6cientl6c,  and  topographical,  bearing 
on  the  rock  of  Caipe.  The  map  is  on  the  scale  of  5^  inches  to  the  Englisn 
statute  mile. 

Lanfranconi,  Enea. — ^Hettung  Ungams  vor  Ueberschwemmimgen.  Budapest 
(Moritz  Rath)  &  Wien  (Lehmann  &  Wentzel) :  1982,  sm.  fo.,  pp.  84,  2  maps 
separate. 

The  author  discusses  former  attempts  to  regulate  the  waters  of  the  Thdss, 
after  some  general  observations,  in  which  the  importance  of  physical  geography  as 
regards  engineering  operations  of  this  extent  is  fully  recognised ;  and  concludes 
with  elaborate  hydrographic  data  which  have  served  as  a  base  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  longitudinal  section  of  the  Hungarian  Danube.  This  section,  and  a 
map  (scale  1 :  144,000)  of  the  area  of  inundation  of  the  Danube  and  its  affluents 
in  Lower  Hungary,  on  which  is  also  a  smaller  map  of  the  corresponding  area  in 
the  whole  of  Hungary,  accompany  the  work. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  may  be  here  mentioned  its  recent  predecessor, 
received  from  the  author,  on  the  means  of  communication  by  water  in  Central 
Europe  and  the  regulation  of  the  Danube,  especially  the  part  between  Theben 
and  Uonyo.  The  text  of  this,  in  French  (Vienna:  1881,  sm.  fo.),  Magyar  and 
German  (Pressburg :  1880,  oblong  4to.),  is  accompanied  by  large  folio  maps. 
In  this  work  (of  which  the  primary  Magyar  title  is  as  follows  :-r*  K6z^p- 
Europa  Viziutai  4s  a  Dimatblyam  SzaMlyozdsdnak  Fontoss^gdrol*),  the 
general  question  of  Central  European  waterways,  natural  and  artiticial,  is  dis- 
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eosscd  in  eoBDection  with  the  author's  gig&ntic  project  uf  regulating  the  flow  of 
tb6  Dftuubp,  his  fitinl  aim  being  to  jtnu  that  river  with  the  Khmc,  the  <J«Jer, 
and  the  Elbe,  and  his  immediate  sjiecial  object  the  rectificJition  of  the  passage 
iietiiveen  Thebea  and  GCmyu.  The  treatmeut  of  the  major  point  (which  is 
illustrated  by  a  map,  scale  1  i  4,000.0<X>)  CiXnu^U  he  accepted  as  more  than 
superficial,  compared  for  instance  with  Von  Web-T*3  work,  *  Die  Wa^serstraasen 
Nord-Eiiropa^a/  recently  noticed  in  our  *  Proceeding^/  and  of  which  it  would  from 
ihe  title  alone  form  an  appropriate  conthiaation.  Bat  considerable  detail  (more 
of  engineerin'j:  ihaa  gei>griiphical  importance)  is  ijiven  ou  ttie  important  qne^tion 
of  the  Danube  navi;iaLioQ,  on  which  Mijor  von  Vilovo, General  Tiirr, and  others 
liavo  written  of  late  year;?;  and  thw  part  is  Uhistraled  by  maps,  one  (in 
li  sheets)  of  the  usual  seat  of  inundations  of  the  Danul^e  and  its  affluents  (scale 
l:114,OD0),  the  other  of  the  district  l^etween  Tlsebeu  and  Gunyu  (scale 
1:20,<J00),  with  proBle  on  the  same  scale;  a  section  is  ak*t  given  oi  the 
river  In  various  places  (scale  1 ;  100),  with  a  working  sketch  plan  of  the  inunda* 
tion  locality  (scale  1  ^  200,000),  and  a  tuhlc  of  water  heights  at  Prcysburg  from 
1850  to  ISIO, 

ASIA. 
[Eastwick,  E.  BJ—Haudkiok  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  with  an   account   of 
r^lcutta  City.     L4>ndon  (John   Murray):   1882,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  &  39C,  maps. 
IViec  20^. 

The  first  nandlKx>k  of  the  Presidency  as  a  Avhulf^^  including  also  routes  to 
the  chief  places  in  Oudh,  Koljilkand,  the  Nortl*-West  Proviucea,  and  Burma. 
Three  majis  are  given,  of  Bi^nsjal  and  Assam,  the  Xiirth-Wcst  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  and  British  Burma  (si*ale  55  miles  to  the  inch).  There  is  also  a  plan  of 
Calcutta  (J  njile  to  the  inch). 

Floyer,  Ernest  Ayscoghe, — Unexplored  Balnchisfan,  A  Survey,  witli  Obaerva- 
tions,  astronomical,  geographitEil^  botanical,  il'c,,  of  a  Itoute  throuj;h  Mekran, 
Bashkurd,  Persia,  KurdisilaD,  and  Turkey*  London  (GriQjth  and  Farran):  lis8l-, 
8vo,,  pp,  xvil.  and  &07,  map^  plates.    Price  H.  8f, 

Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  in  some  introductorj*  cdiservations  to  ibis  volume, 
sufficiently  indicates  its  ;:;eugraphical  and  jMjlitical  importance.  Mr,  Floyer's 
journey,  indeed,  is  a  practic^al  exiHjsition  of  the  opinion  formed  hy  Sir  Frederic 
himself  and  oonmiunicate<i  by  hiin  some  years  acjio  to  the  Government,  viz.  that 
the  employes  of  tbe  Indo-European  Telegrajih  stationed  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  volunteer  expeditions  into 
the  interior.  This  idea  did  not  receive  ofBcial  sanction,  but  Mr,  Floyer  in 
187(1,  at  his  own  expense,  carried  out  an  exfxjdition  on  Ijcing  granted  his 
privilege  leave  after  some  years'  hard  !*^ervice.  Uis  bxik  contfivns  the  rea:>rd  ami 
results  of  three  separate  journeys:  the  tirat  with  camels  and  Balflehi  attendants 
through  Mekran  to  Bint  and  Bampur ;  the  second  (of  slight  im]x>rtance}  to  the 
island)^  of  Henjfim  and  Kishm,  in  the  strait  of  Honnuz^  then  to  Bander  Abba-s 
and  Minab  on  the  mainland,  across  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bahrein,  and  linally  to 
Bushire  ;  the  third,  with  camels  and  Baluchis,  through  Biishakard  north  to 
Kahnu  and  Kirman  (during  wiiich  he  visited  the  fierce  Baluch  chief  Seif  Allah 
Khan  in  his  stronghold  of  Anguhran),  continuing  with  Persian  attendants, 
mules,  and  horses,  tturough  Yezd  and  Isj^^ahan  to  the  Turki.Hh  frontier  at 
Khanikin,  thence  to  Baghdad  and  Eiasreh,  and  home  to  England  vi^  Marseilles. 
Mr.  Floyer's  general  deiiuctions  uix^n  the  Bashakard  BalQchis  liavo  already 
Ixjen  briefly  published  in  the  Keport  of  the  i'rocecdings  of  Section  E  at  the 
British  Association  Meeting  for  1877  at  Plymouth,  hut  this  volume  not  only 
gives  his  exixTienci^s  of  tlie  people  in  considerable  detail,  but  contains  a  hirge 
amount  of  new  material.  From  the  first  journey,  which  almost  immediately 
penetrates  regions  marked  as  unexplored  in  Major  St.  John's  map,  U-sideg  the 
addition  of  various  names,  both  of  districts  and  villages,  some  imi>ortant 
geographical  corrections  and  acquisitions  result,— nearly  all  the  names  below 
mentioned  representing  additions  to  our  knowledge.  Travelling  eastward  fron; 
Jask  parallel  with  the  telej;raph  line  on  the  Mekran  coast,  ilr.  Floyer,  on 
nrriving  at  Kashi,  stnick  nortlnvards  for  Biot,  which  he  reached  at\er  crossing 
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the  rivers  Kaslii,  Karwan,  Tenk,  Gidich,  Pazga,  Hadar,  Bint,  aad  Zangatan. 
Bint  itself  was  found  to  be  over  50  roiles  to  the  N.N.W.  of  its  leputed 
]:x)6ition,  and  the  next  town,  Fanoch,  is  in  the  like  diiectioa  over  60  miles  oat 
of  place ; — the  final  aim  of  this  journey,  Bampur,  being  70  miles  north  of  it8 
supposed  locality,  and  situated  (as  is  Easimabad)  on  the  south  and  not  the 
norm  side  of  the  river).  Many  hills  and  ranges  were  noted ;  the  snow-oovered 
Bazmon  range  sharing  the  further  northward  extension  of  ^unpur,  and  a  new 
range,  the  Band-i-Niiag,  about  8500  feet,  stretching  north-west  oi  Fanoch  in 
the  direction  of  a  new  range,  the  Band-i-Marz,  north  of  the  27th  parallel.  On 
the  return  to  Jask,  the  upper  course  of  the  Sadaich  was  followed  and  ciOBsed, 
and  the  mountain  Gou  Eon  (6400  feet)  placed  a  little  further  to  the  north ;  the 
Etih-i-Luh,  under  the  name  of  Guaram  hills,  being  more  accurately  and  oon- 
tinuously  defined. 

After  the  excursion  up  the  Gulf,  the  more  important  journey  through 
Bashakard  into  Penna  proper,  also  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  earlier  portion  in 
unexplored  districts,  produced  various  geographical  and  topographical  resalts  of 
interest.    Passing  through  Geigen  and  Oushdahndarri,  and  crossing  the  Sharifi 
iind  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Pizgh  country,  a  mountain,  Zangiak,  is  laid  down 
on  the  loft,  and  a  range,  the  Aphen-i-Band  (3600  feet),  on  the  right,  of  the  north- 
-ward  track ;  and  an  exciu-sion  to  the  north-east,  in  the  Daroser  countnr,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  large  river,  the  Pahtik,  in  a  bifurcation  of  which  i& 
situated  Anguhran,  close  to  the  58th  degree,  some  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  it» 
conjectural  locality  according  to  Major  St,  John.    Anguhran  (the  old  Angoran) 
represented  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Floyer's  journey  the  capital  of  Bashakard,  and  it 
was  therefore  highly  important  that  its  correct  position  should  be  defined. 
As  a  fact,  it  is  simply  a  huge  fort,  on  which  recent  attacks  have  made  slight 
impression.    Mount  Hashtu  and  a  river,  Shahr  Baghi,  were  also  added  to  the 
map.    Resuming  the  northward  road  through  Jangda,  the  rivers  Gaz  Shirai 
and  Dharman,  Mount  Barahing,  and  various  villages  were  met  with,  and  soon, 
after  passing  Minab  (some  15  miles  distant  on  the  west)  a  rich  plain,  with  the 
Ginou  Mountains  on  the  right  and  Garaki  hills  on  the  left,  was  traversed » 
before  reaching  Eahnu.    Thence  through  Budbar  and  Jiruft,  the  road  croaseil 
the  Haliri  river,  leaving  the  Isfanaka  hills  on  the  west,  and  the  great  Jamal 
Bariz  range  was  reached^  its  axis  being  found  to  run  in  a  more  east  and  west 
direction  than  hitherto  supposed,  and  to  bo  probably  continuous  with   the 
Bazman  range  above  mentioned.    About  50  miles  ofi",  a  new  range,  the  I>arziu, 
is  shown,  forming  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  smooth  and  barren  sandy 
valley  of  Bam.    Various  positions  hereabouts  are  corrected ;  thus  Tahrut  and 
its  hill  are  moved  10  miles  to  the  east^  and  the  course  of  its  river  is  altered  ; 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  route  Mount  Baiun  aud  Mount  Jupar  (13,000 
ieet)  are  shown  before  reaching  Eirman.     Striking  from  Eirman  north-west  to 
Yezd,  through  shingly  desert  and  bleak  undulating  plains  with  barren  hiUs  on 
cither  side,  various  positions  are  slightly  shifted,  some  to  the  north  and  others 
tu  the  west  (including  Yezd  itself),  and  west  of  Anar  twin  coniod  pef^  calleil 
Arj  (or  ''  citadel  ^  are  shown.    Yezd,  like  the  ancient  ruined  city  of  the  same 
name  a  few  miles  further  north,  is  believed  to  be  slowly  undergoing  the  process  of 
sand-burial.    The  few  corrections  on  the  road  from  it  to  Ispahan  are  chiefly  to 
the  east  and  north,  as  are  those  from  that  city  to  the  Turkish  frontier ;  and 
north  of  Ispahan  a  huge  snowy  range  is  indicated,  probably  continuous  with 
the  Eoh  Nogat,  forming  the  north-eastern  wall  of  the  Yezd  plateau.    The 
addition  to  the  map  of  so  large  a  town  as  Dowletabad  (the  D^ulatabad  of 
Ferrier  and  of  Goldsmid's  '  Eastern  Persia,'  since  the  publication  of  which  work 
it  must  have  wonderfully  progressed)  is  important :  it  now  contains  a  public 
square,  telegraph  office,  bazaar,  and  other  evidences  of  civilisation,  and  is  the 
starting  place  for  caravans  to  Shuster  and  Dizful,  which  form  the  half-way 
house  for  trade  between  Basreh,  vi&  the  EarQn  river  and  In)ahan,  and  Hamadan 
(being  situated  45  miles  south-east  of  the  latter  town).    Most  European  goods 
come  from  the  north  vi&  Tabriz,  and  not  by  this  shorter  route,  which  is  more 
difficult,  and  which  Mr.  Floyer  was  prevented  from  exploring,  in  spite  of 
determined  efTortH. 

The  incidental  observations  on  a  route  which   discloses  such  important 
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eorrectioEUi  and  additioDS  as  those  above  mentioned  are  uatumlLy  of  consider* 
able  interest.  Mr.  Floyer's  cliief  attention,  next  to  fixing  positional,  keeping  his 
dead  reckoning,  and  taking  altitudes  and  temperatures,  wns  paid  to  botanical 
and  ethnotogical  matters,  but  his  notea  contain  information  on  Yarious  other 
Ijoints,  especially  m  to  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed,  its  prx)ductive 
capability  or  otherwise,  and  local  politics*  Thus  he  describes  a  common  fonnu* 
lion  in  the  Bashakard  country  and  Mekran  of  salt  mud-hills  called  Shtlr  (mis- 
printed "  Rush  **  in  the  Index  and  on  a  plate),  often  suddenly  occurring,  forming 
a  high  sharp-edged  ridge,  Avhitish  bine  in  tone  and  of  nodulose  appearance,  with 
veins  of  gypsum ;  also  the  structure  of  Balftch  burying-grounds,  oonsiating  of 
rectangular  brick  buildings  with  j)eaked  corners  on  high  mounds ;  the  general  use 
lor  many  purposes  of  the  **  pish  or  fan  palm  {Chajn(^op$) ;  the  fact  of  locu^sts 
lieing  driven  to  cannibalism  ;  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  demons  called  "  hirsb/* 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  of  partially  human  origin  (discovered  to  be  bears  1), 
c^Ct  His  notes  on  roads  and  cameb*  will  also  be  of  use  to  future  travellers;  iu 
Mekran,  at  all  events,  the  former  seem  to  l»e  watercour&es  or  torrent-bed  passers, 
varied  with  quicksandn  ;  the  plain  camels  are  of  little  or  no  use  for  the  elevated 
plateau ;  and  to  the  danger  of  poisoning  from  oleaoder  is  added  that  of  the  salt 
grass  called  "odalik  "  {Caroxtjlon\  which  is  often  fatal  to  these  animala. 

Among  the  notes  on  Persia  proper,  is  one  on  the  cultivation  of  opium,  com- 
menced  at  Ye^d,  and  now  spreading  largely  in  area  and  increasing  in  amount 
yearly  :  as  msny  as  18,000  lbs.  were  stateil  to  be  annually  produced  at  Raiilu, 
and  any  considerable  increase  of  the  national  wealth  will  probably,  in  the 
author*s  opinion,  ariKe  from  this  source* 

Various  scientific  Appendices  are  ailded  to  the  work.  In  the  firsts  observa- 
tions are  made  on  some  dialects  of  Western  Baldchistan  and  others  akin  to 
them^  with  a  vocabulary  of  8  or  9  pages.  Nearly  all  the  undesignated  words  of 
Meknm  Baluchi  in  Piercers  excellent  vocabulary  were  found  by  Mr.  Floyer  in 
common  use  in  the  north  on  his  journey  into  Kurdistan.  In  the  second  are 
the  names  and  localities  of  the  plants  collected  (determined  at  Kew).  The 
third  Appendix  is  especially  gcogmphical,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  instm- 
ments  employed,  the  astronomical  observations  and  method  of  reduction,  table 
of  concluded  latitudes  and  longitudes  (47  ]X3«itions),  and  some  conjectures  on 
the  unknown  course  of  the  Haliri  and  Bampur  rivere.  Tlie  author  (p,  203) 
rec»jrds  the  idea  that  they  unite  to  form  the  Sadaich,  as  two  such  streams  couid 
not  be  lost  in  the  sand  near  each  other  without  producing  an  immense  area  of 
fertile  swampy  country.  The  Haliri,  where  he  crossed  it  above  Kahnu,  wtm 
3D  yards  wide  and  with  an  average  deplh  of  4^  feet.  There  are  two  other 
alternatives  for  the  unittd  jstreauis,  (1)  that  they  may  choose  either  of  the  two 
huge  torrent  beds  meeting  at  Anguhran  and  go  to  Jagin ;  or  (2)  that  they  may 
form  the  western  tributary  of  the  Bint  river,  and  come  down  with  it.  The 
thiid  Appendix  contains  lengthy  meteorological  tables. 

The  map  (scale  1 :  2,620,000)  shows  the  whole  of  Southern  Persia,  with 
horizontal  section  of  the  author's  route  from  Jask  to  Baghdad. 

Liebsclier,  Georg. — Japan's  landwirthschaftliche  und  allgemeinwirtlxschaftliche 
Vcrhaltnisse.  Jena  (Fischer) :  1882,  Svo.,  pp.  viii,  and  184,  maps.  (  WilUami  d: 
Nm^^e:  price  59») 

A  special  atialyBjs  of  the  physical  constitution  of  Japan,  as  infiueocing  agri- 
culture and  trade,  discussing  :^ — (1)  Climatic  conditions  and  their  bearing  upon 
soil-products ;  (2)  the  influence  of  the  surface  geology  on  these  products ;  (3) 
agricultnml  conditions  before  1868  j  (4)  the  revolutions  in  the  St^te  organij«a- 
tion  since  that  date;  (5)  the  foreign  trade  relations.    Tables  of  the  latter  from 
1868  to  1880  are  given  ;  the  mai«  show  tlie  general  geographical  and  poltticiil 
features  of  the  south   islands,  with  the  districts  of  cultivation  of  IJoitttum 
nudam^  sugarcane,  and  wax  and  laajuer  trees  (ii7it/»],  in  1877,  and  of  rice-tields 
in  1878. 
llcCrilldle»  J.  W. — ^Ancient  India,  as  described  by  Ktesioa  the  Knidian;  being  & 
Translation  of  the  Abridgment  of  his  "  Indika  **  by  PhCtios,  and  of  the  fragments 
of  that  work  preserved  by  other  writers.    Calcutta  (Thacker,  8pink,  &  Co.), 
Bombay  (B.  E.  S.  Press),  and  London  (Trilbiier) :  1882,  8to.,  p[i,  ¥iii.  and  104. 
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This  volume,  repriuted  with  additions  from  the '  Indian  Antiquary/  of  1881, 
fonns  the  third  of  a  series  of  annotated  translations  of  works  of  classical  writers 
relating  to  ancient  India,  on  which  the  author  is  still  engaged,  and  which  will 
be  found  of  invaluable  service  to  all  interested  in  the  early  Asian  geography 
and  history.  The  volumes  already  published  are  '  Ancient  India,  as  described 
by  Mcgasthenes  and  Arrian ;  being  a  translation  of  the  fragments  of  the  Indika 
of  Megasthen^  collected  by  Dr.  Schwanbeck,  and  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Indika  of  Arrian,'  1877,  and  'The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Erythrasan 
Sea;  being  a  translation  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei,  and  of  Arrian's 
account  of  the  Voyage  of  Nearkhos,*  1879 :  and  it  is  intended  in  like  manper 
to  render  the  geogmph}'  of  India  as  given  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  the 
accounts  by  Arrian  and  Curtius  of  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

In  tlie  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias 
are  briefly  sketched,  and  Mr.  McCrindle  points  out  the  under-stratum  of  elements 
of  truth  in  many  of  his  accounts  hitherto  condemned  as  pure  falsehoods.  To 
the  translation  of  the  abridgment  by  Photius  and  fragments  from  Arrian, 
Strabo,  -Elian,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  Pausanias,  and  other  writers  who  refer  to 
Ctesiap,  are  added  another  of  Lassen*s  exhaustive  review  (1874),  and  au 
appendix  on  certain  Indian  animals  from  the  work  '  De  Mundo  *  by  Kosmas 
Indikopleustcs,  a  monkish  traveller  of  the  7th  century. 

AFRICA. 
Wahl,  Maurice,— L'Alg^rie.    Paris  (Germer,  Baillibre  &  Cie.) :   1882,  sni,  8vo., 
pp.  344.    (^Dulau :  price  3s.  dd.) 

The  Physical  Geography,  history,  people,  politics,  and  productive  force  of 
tlie  country  are  in  turu  discussed. 

AMEBlbA. 
Elliott,  Henry  W.— A  Monograph  of  the  Seal-Islands  of  Alaska.     Washington 
(Government  Printing  OflSce)  :  1882,  4to.,  pp.  176,  maps,  illustrations. 

This  treatise  is  reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Report  of  the  Fishing 
Industries  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  and  forms  a  special 
Bulletin  (No.  176)  of  the  U.S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Though 
primarily  of  zoological  and  commercial  importance,  as  describing  the  geogra- 
phical distribution,  natural  history,  and  economic  value  of  the  hiur-  and  fur- 
seals,  sea-lion,  and  walrus,  e8{»ecially  in  connection  with  the  Pribylov  group, 
it  contains  much  useful  geoOTaphical  material.  An  account  is  given  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pritylov  I^5lands,  witli  a  translation  by  the  ^author  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  salient  portions  of  Bishop  Innocent  Veniaminov's  work, 
'  Zapieska  ob  Ostrovah  Oonahlashkenskaho  Otdayla,'  jmblished  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1840,  and  believed  to  bo  the  only  Russian  treatise  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  islands  themselves  are  described  as  to  general  dimensions  and  contour, 
land  and  scenery,  geological  structure,  climate,  vegetation,  agriculture  and  its 
possibilities,  insects  (with  the  curious  error  of  referring  to  "  a  large  flesh-fly, 
Bomhylius  major**),  land  mammals, stock-  and  ix)ultry-raising,  bird-life,  aquatic 
invertebrates,  &c.  Brief  detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  Otter  Ishmd  (with 
profiles),  Walrus  Island,  St  Paul  (with  profiles),  and  St.  George ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  separately  discussed.  These  Aleuts  are  now  so  mixed  with  Russian, 
Eoloshian,  and  Kamschadale  blood  as  to  represent  in  one  way  or  another  all 
the  known  races  of  man.  Original  maps  (scale  2  miles  to  the  inch),  with  profiles 
and  positions,  are  given  of  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes  and  comments ;  and  many  smaller  maps  on  a  larger  scale 
of  the  points  and  bays,  &c.,  which  are  used  for  "  rookeries  "  or  breeding  grounds 
by  the  marine  mammals  are  given  in  the  text,  which  aLso  contains  various 
drawings  and  descriptions  illustrative  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
islands.    The  orthography  of  Bering's  name  is  discussed. 

Vaeher,  Julius.    Land  und  Leute  in  der  brasilianischen  Provinz  Bahia.    Leipzig, 
(Wcigel) :  [n.d.]  small  8vo.,  pp.  280,  illustrations.    (^Dulau :  price  5».  3</.) 

Describes  the  journey  from  Hamburg,  the  general  physical  conditions  of  the 
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province  of  Bahin/an»l  all  points  connected  witli  CMiim?rco  and  industrial 
products.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  economic  botany.  A  short  bibliography 
(13  articles  only)  is  given,  p.  280. 

Olasooaga,  Manuel  J. — La  Conqu^te  dc  la  Pampa,  Kecueil  des  Documents  relatifs 
&  la  Campagne  du  Rio  Negro,  comprefld  Tltin^raire  suivi  par  toutes  las  Colonnes 
cxpeditionnaires  qui,  sous  les  Ordresdu  Ministre  do  la  Guerre,  G^n^ral  D.  Julio  A. 
Eoca,  ont  occup6  le  desert  et  port^  la  ligne  de  frontiere  sur  le  Rio  Negro.  Pr^c^c 
d'une  ^tude  topographique  par  Manuel  J.  Olascoaga,  suivi  du  Rapport  du  General 
ViUegas  sur  Texpe'dition  k  Nahuel-Huapi,  et  d*une  notice  sur  riraportance  des 
Tcrritoires  de  la  Parapa  et  du  Limay,  avec  la  Carte  de  la  Pampa  et  des  Territoires 
du  Rio  Negro.  Buenos  Aires  (Courrier  de  La  Plata)  :  1881, 8vo.,  pp.  civ.  and  307, 
map. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  practically  of  a  French  translation 
of  the  larger  Spanish  work  noticed  in  our  *  Proceedings '  for  1881,  p.  505.  To 
this  is  added  a  Report  by  General  Villegas,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Expedition  to  Lake  Nahuel-Huapi,  from  which  flows  the  Limay  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Negro.  Apart  from  the  political  and  military  results,  this  operation 
resulted  in  a  considerable  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  regards  the  triangular 
region  comprise<l  between  the  Neuquen  and  Limay,  with  the  Andes  as  a  base. 
This  was  found  to  contain,  first,  well-watere«l  and  richly  pastured  valleys,  of  an 
agreeable  temperature,  followed  by  mountains  apparently  of  considerable 
mineral  wealth,  and  by  a  sterile  zone,  to  which  succeeds  another  fertile  region, 
reaching  to  iho  island  of  Balchcta,  from  which  |X)int  to  Epu-I-Auqueu  the  country 
is  of  the  greatest  promise  for  agricultural  pn>gress,  being  subject  to  continual 
rain  ;  a  third  zone  of  plateaux  and  small  mountains  is  then  reached,  picturesque, 
well  watered  and  timbered, and  worthy  of  being  called  the  garden  of  the  Republic. 
Some  general  observations  on  the  flora  are  made,  with  more  detailed  notes  of 
the  course  and  navigability  of  the  rivers  Limay,  Agrio,  Allumind  CoUon-Curji 
or  Calapuliche,  Caleufu,  and  Traful,  &c. ;  and  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  results 
of  the  campaign  it  is  considered  that  any  troubles  from  the  Indians  are  no 
longer  possible,  as  they  have  been  driven  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Chili, 
where  horse-rearing  is  impossible,  and  where  the  animals  would,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  require  to  he  sliod,  whereas  on  the  Pam[)as  those  necessary 
aids  in  guerilla  warfare  arc  bred  with  ease,  and  uccl  no  f«K)t-protcction.  The 
lakes,  physical  conditions  of  surface,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  temperate 
climate  of  the  Nahuel-Huapi  delta  are  considered  to  give  it  especial  attractions 
for  colonists  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  map  (scale  1 : 2,000,000)  is  practically  the  same  as  that  given  with  the 
folio  work,  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  names  being  translate]  into  French  inste^id 
of  Spanish,  and  given  sei>arately. 

In  connection  with  this  expedition  may  Ije  here  mentioned  two  parts  of  the 
'*  Infoi-me  Oflcial  de  la  Comisiun  Cientifica  agregada  al  Estado  Mayor  General 
de  la  Expedicion  al  Rio  Negro  (Patagonia),  realizada  en  los  Meses  de  Abril, 
Mayo,  y  Junio  de  1879,  bajo  las  ordepes  del  General  D.  Julio  A.  Roca," 
published  at  Buenos  Aires  (Ostwald  y  Martinez)  in  1881,  fo.  The  first  of  these 
(pp.  xxiv.  and  109,  pis.  i.-iv.)  contains  the  zoological  results  of  the  Rocii 
Expedition,  by  Adolio  Doering  ffor  the  Vertebrates  and  MoUusks),  Carlos 
Berg  (for  the  Insects),  and  E.  L.  Holmbcrg  (for  the  Arachnids).  Some  general 
observations  on  the  faunistic  regions  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  expedition 
are  also  given.  The  2nd  part  (pp.  170-295,  pis.  i.-xii.)  discusses  the  botanical 
results,  by  Pablo  G.  Lorentz  and  G.  Niederlein. 

Shippi  Barnard.— The  History  of  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Florida ;  or,  Records  of  the 
events  of  Fifty-six  years,  from  1512  to  15G8.  Philadelphia  (Lindsay) :  1881, 8vo., 
pp.  xii.  and  G89,  maps.    {Quaritch  •  price  1/.  4«.) 

An  ariTingement  of  the  different  accounts  of  events  in  Spanish  America 
since  the  discovery  of  Florida  by  Jiuin  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  history  of  that  country  in  its  earliest  days.     The  *  Conquest  of 
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Florida  *  by  Garcilasso  dc  la  Vega  is  given  complete.  The  maps  are  (1)  a  copy 
of  that  by  Jacob  le  Moyne  de  Morgues  who  aocompanied  Laudonni^re  to 
Florida  in  1564,  and  (2)  a  part  of  Louisiana  from  the  map  of  North  America 
by  Dr.  Mitchelle,  correctea  in  1776  by  Brigadier  Hawkins,  which  shows  the 
localities  visited  by  De  Soto  and  his  followers.  An  Appendix  contains  Tarious 
notes  of  historical  and  geographical  interest 

ARCTIC. 
Vordenskioldy  A.  E. — ^Vega-Ezpeditlonens  Yctenskapliga  lakttagelser  bearbetade 
af  deltagare  i    Resan  och  andra   Forskare.     Vol.   I.     Stockholm  (F.  Sc  G. 
Beijer's  Forlag) :  1882,  large  8vo.,  pp.  812,  maps,  plates,  and  woodcuts.  (Dulau  .- 
price  18s.) 

The  narrative  of  the  actual  voyage  of  the  Vega  by  Baron  Kordenski^, 
and  its  popular  abridgment  by  Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  have  recently  been 
noticed  in  this  Bibliography ;  the  former  of  these  accounts  contained  also  some 
of  the  immediately  recognised  and  most  important  points  of  the  scientific  results 
ot  that  remarkable  expedition,  to  the  commencement  of  the  details  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  devoted.  It  contains  the  followiog  papers  .'-rBeports  during 
the  expedition  sent  to  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  a  discussion  on  the  possibilities  of 
navigating  the  Siberian  Ice  Sea,  and  of  the  auroral  phenomena  observed 
during  the  wintering,  in  Bering*s  Strait,  1878-79,  by  Baron  Nordenskiold ;  the 
hygienic  aspects  of  the  voyage,  studies  of  the  sense  of  colour  possessed  by  the 
Ohukches,  and  observations  on  the  lichen-flora  of  the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  by 
E.  Almquist ;  the  first  part  of  a  discussion  of  the  sea-weeds  of  the  Siberian 
arctic  waters,  vegetable  life  on  the  Siberian  north  coast,  and  its  phanerogamic 
flora,  a  study  of  plant-geography  based  on  the  phanerogamic  flora  of  Novaya 
Zcmlya  and  the  Waigats,  the  economic  plants  of  the  Ohukches,  and  the 
phanerogamic  plants  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  Bering's  Strait,  by  F.  li.  EjoUman ; 
on  phanerogamic  plants  from  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  WaijKits  and  Ohabarova,  by 
Kjellman  and  A.  N.  Lundstrom ;  a  Ohukche  vocabulary,  by  0.  Nordquist ; 
on  the  geographical  positions  (34)  flxcd  during  the  expedition,  by  A.  Lindhagen ; 
meteorological  observations  from  North  Cape  to  Yokohama,  with  elaborate 
tables,  by  H.  H.  Hildebrandsson ;  and  a  jireliminary  discussion  of  the  inverte- 
brate fauna  of  the  Siberian  arctic  seas,  by  A.  Stuxberg,  mostly  the  results  of 
dredoing  operations. 

The  maps  give  the  Siberian  route  of  the  expedition.  Port  Dickson,  Gape 
Yolgan,  Malygin  Sound,  Cape  Chelyuskin,  Taimur  Sound,  and  Actinia  Bay,  as 
in  the  Narrative ;  tliere  is  also  a  coloured  circumpolar  chart  illustrating  the 
auroral  paper,  and  two  others  giving  localities  for  the  botanical  and  zoologicfil 
observations,  with  3  temperature  and  barometric  diagrams,  and  some  botanical 
plates. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Qniros,  Pedro  Fernandez  de. — Historia  del  Descubrimiento  de  las  Regions 
Austriales  hecho  por  el  General  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  publicada  por  Don 
Justo  Zaragosa.  Tomo  iii.  Madrid  (Bemandez) :  1882,  sm.  8vo.,  pp.  158,  maps. 
(Dulau  :  price  3».) 

This  volume  (the  6th  of  the  Biblioteca  Hispano-Ultramarina)  concludes  the 
account  of  the  Voyages  of  Quirus,  and  consists  of  two  Appendices,  one  containing 
geographical  data  on  the  places  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  volumes  (1870 
and  1880),  the  other  biogmphical  information  on  the  various  personages  named 
in  them,  both  alphabetically  arranc^ed.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  maps  repre- 
senting the  Solomon  Islands  and  Santa  Cruz,  discovered  by  Alvaro  de  MendaSia 
in  1568  and  1595,  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  discovered  by 
Quirus  in  1606,  the  routes  of  Mendafia  and  Quiros  during  their  three  voyi^es  of 
discovery  in  the  Pacific,  a  tracing  of  an  anonymous  map  in  the  possession  of 
Sr.  Coello,  showing  the  discoveries  of  Quiros,  and  a  reproduction  of  pi.  1,  vol.  iv. 
of  the  Boletin  of  the  Madrid  Geographical  Society,  showing  various  bays,  &c., 
discovered  in  160G,  connected  with  the  work  of  Quiros. 
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GENERAL. 
Satsely  Friedrich. — Anthropo-Geographie,  oder  Gnindziigo  der  Anwcndung  dcr 
Erdkonde  anf  die  Geschichte.    Stuttgart  (Eogelhom) :  1882,  sm.  Svo.,  pp.  xviii. 
nd  506.    (Dulau  :  price  9«.) 

The  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  geographical  handbooks  under  the  editorship 
of  Professor  Ratzel»  of  Munich,  to  l^  continued  at  half-yearly  intervals  in  the 
following  order :— General  Geography,  by  Dr.  von  Fritsch ;  Oceanography,  by 
Dr.  von  Boguslawski ;  the  Geographiod  Distribution  of  Animals,  by  Dr.  von 
Graff;  Oimatology,  by  Dr.  Hann  ;  Glaciers,  by  Professor Heim ;  Volcanoes  and 
Earthquakes,  by  Dr.  von  Fritsch ;  and  Plant-geography,  by  Professor  Drude. 
This  commencement  discusses  the  connection  ^tween  history  and  geography, 
especially  as  regards  the  influence  of  natural  conditions  of  the  earth's  surfeu^e 
upon  mankind. 

NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  CoLBS,  Map  Curator  r.o.8.) 
EUBOPE. 
Ardagh,   Major  J.  C,   S.R,    C.B. — Carte  de  la  Nouvelle  Frontibre  Turco- 
Grecquc  k  Te'chelle  de  1 :  50,000  or  1*4  inches  to  a  geographical  mile,  ex^ut^ 
]X)ur  la  Commission  de  Ddlimitation  par  les  Commissoires  charges  des  Travaux 
Topographiques,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  le  Commandant  Ardagh.    (Convention 
sign^  k  Constantinople  le  24  Mai,  1881.)     Zinoographed  at  the  Intelligence 
Department,  War  Office,  London,  1882.    14  sheets. 
Ibauez  '<&  Ibaiiez  de  Ibero. — Mapa  toi)ograGca  de  Espafia  en  escala  de  1 :  50,000 
or  1*4  inches  to  1  geographical  mile.     Comicnza  su  publicacion  el  Istituto 
Gcogrdfico  y  Estadistico  Madrid.     Part  6,  containing  sheets:  484  Bultrago, 
535  Algete,  605  Aranjuez.    (Dulau.) 
XiebenoWy  W. — Special-Earte  v.  Mittel-Europa  nach  den  neuesten  und  besten 
amtL  Quellen  bearb.  1 : 300,000  or  4*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Sect.  7. 
Schawli— -9.  Kowno--26.  Danzig— 37.  Tempelburg— 38.   Bromberg— -52.  War- 
schau.    Hannover,  Opperm  ann.    Price  1«.  each  sheet    (^Dulau,) 
Sonklar,  Carl  von. — Begenkarte  der  oesterreich-uogarischeu  Monarchic  (Verthei- 
lung  der  Niederschlagshohen  im  Jahresmittel),  von  Carl  von   Sonklar,  k.k. 
Geueralmajor  d.  R,  Verhig  von  i!d.  Hdlzel  in  Wien.  Physikalisch.-statist.  Atlas 
V.  Ostcrreich-Ungam  No.  4.    With  letterpress.    (Dulau.) 
Tietze,  Dr.  E. — Geologische  Karte  der  Umgebung  von  Lemberg  aufgenommcn 
1880.      Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to   an  inch.     Wien,  Holder. 
Price  4«.     {Dtdau.) 

OEDNANOB  SURVEY  MAPS. 
Publications  issued  from  1st  to  3lst  March,  1882. 
l-inch — General  Majw : —  '^ 

Ekolaxd  and  Wales:  New  Series,  sheet  283  (in  outline  and  with  contours), 

price  Is, 
IiiELAND :  sheets  199,  200  (hill-shaded),  price  1«.  each. 
6-inch — County  Maps : — 

NQLAND :  Cheshire,  sheetK  7,  9, 16,  22,  33,  55,  price  2s.  6c{.  each. 
Scotland  :— Islands  of  Islay  and  Orsay,  &c.  (Argyllshire)  —  Sheet  229, 
price  2«.  Island  of  Tiree  (Argyllshire)--Sheet  78,  price  2s.  6a.  Hebrides — 
Harris,  &c.  (Inverness-shire) — Sheet  14,  price  2s,  6d,  Hebrides — South 
Uist  (Inverness-shire)^Sheet  48,  price  2s.  Qd. 
Irelakd  : — Cavan  (revisetl) — Sheets  24,  28,  price  2».  6<f.  each.  Sheet  48, 
price  2«.    Longford  (revised) — Sheets  1,  7,  price  2».  each. 
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25-inch — Parish  Maps : — 

England  :  Buckingham :  Stantonbun-,  shccte  X.— 13 ;  3s.  IX.--4y  16 ; 
X.— 1,  9  ;  S8.  6rf.  each.  IX.— 8;  X.— 6';  4«.  each.  IX.— 12;  6f.  Area 
Book  1».  Cornwall :  Bodmin,  sheets  XXVL— 10, 11, 13, 14, 15 ;  XXXIV. 
—3 ;  3«.  each.  XXV.— 16  ;  XXXIII.— 4,  8 ;  XXXIV.  6,  6,  7, 10 ;  8».  6d. 
each.  XXXIV.— 1;  4«.  XXXIV.— 2;  6$.  6(/.  Area  Book  29.  6d. 
Mevagissey,  sheets  LIX.— 3, 16;  2s,  6d.  each.  LTX.— 7;  Si.  LIX.— 4, 12; 
3s.  6d.  each.  lilX— 8 ;  4«.  Area  Book  Is.  Honmouth :  Chapel  Hill, 
sheets  XXVL— 6;  3«.  XX.— 16  ;  XXI.— 13  ;  XXV.--4;  XXVL— 5; 
Ss.  Gd.  each.  XXVf. — 1,  0;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Dingestow,  sheets 
XIV.— 2;  3s. ;  XIV.— 1,  5,  6,  9,  10;  3s.  6rf.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Ithon 
and  Newchurch  (Det.)  sheets  XXV.— 11,  12,  16;  XXX.— 4;  8s.  each. 
XXV.— 15  ;  3s.  6d.  Area  Book  Is.  Llanfoist,  sheete  XIL— 2,  6 ;  3s.  each. 
XIL— 7;  3s.  6rf.  VL— 14;  XII. -3;  4s.  each.  VL— 16;  8s.  LlantiUo 
Perthuley  (Det.)  sheets  VL— 2 ;  2s.  6rf.  III.— 14 ;  3s.  Llanvair  Discoad 
(Det.  No.  1.)  sheets  XXX.— 7;  3s.  XXX.— 3;  3s.  Qd.  XXX.— 11 ;  4s. 
Area  Book  Is.  Mitchel  Troy,  sheets  XIV.— 6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16 ; 
XV.— 5 ;  3s.  6(7.  each.  XIV.— 4 ;  5«.  6</.  Area  Book  Is.  Mounton,  sheets 
XXV.- 16 ;  XXX.— 4 ;  3s.  each.  XXX.— 8 ;  3s.  6d.  XXXI.— 1 ;  4s.  6rf. 
Art^a  Book  Is.  Penallt,  sheets  X1V.-8,  12,  16;  XV.— 5,9,13;  3s.  6(f . 
each.  Area  K>ok  Is.  Gd.  Penterrv  and  St.  Arvans  (Det.  No.  3)  sheets 
XXV.— 8 ;  3s.  XX  v.— 4 ;  XXVL— 5  ;  3s.  (yd.  each.  XXVL— 1 ;  4s. 
Area  Book  Is.  Portskewet,  sheets  XXXV.— 4;  3s.  XXX.— 12;  3s.  6d. 
XXX.— 16 ;  XXXI.— 9,  13 ;  4s.  each.  XXX.— 15 ;  4s.  Gd.  Area  Book  Is. 
St.  Arvans  &;  d*\  (Det.  Nos.  1  and  2),  sheets  XXV.— 8,12,16;  XXX. — 4; 
3s.  each.  XXVL— 6 ;  3s.  Qd.  XXVL— 9;  4s.  XXXI.— 1;  4s.  6rf. 
XXVL— 13;  5s.  Area  Book  Is.  St.  Arvans  Grange,  sheete  XXV.— 8, 
12, 16  ;  3s.  each.    Area  Book  Is.    St.  Pierre  &  Runstone,  sheete  XXX. — 

4,  7 ;  3s.  each.  XXX.— 3,  8, 12  ;  3s.  Qd.  each.  XXX.— 11 ;  XXXI.— 5,  9 ; 
4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Tintem  Parva,  sheete  XX.— 16 ;  XXI.— 9,  13 ; 
XXV.— 4 ;  3s.  ed.  eacli.  XXVL— 1 ;  4s.  Shropshire:  Baschurch,  sheete 
XX.— 3,  8,  10,  14 ;  XXVIIL— 1 ;  2s.  6d  each.  XX.— 4,  7 ;  3s.  each. 
XX.— 11,  12;  XXL— 13;  XXVIIL— 9 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  XX.— 15,  16; 
XXVIL— 2,  3,  4,  7,  8, 12 ;  XXVIIL— 5 ;  4s.  each.    Area  Book  2s. 

Scotland  :  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Orkney) :  Deemess,  sheete  CXVI. — 6 ; 
L's.  6rf.  CIX.— 8,  12 ;  CX.— 5 ;  CXV.— 8 ;  CXVL— 10 ;  3s.  each.  CIX.— 
11,  14,  15,  16;  ex.— 9,  13;  CXV.— 3,  4,  7 ;  CXVL— 1  (5  and  9)  3s.  6d, 
each.  Flotte,  sheete  CXIX.— 7 ;  CXXIIL— 4  ;  2f.  «^.  each.  CXXIIL— 
3,  7 ;  3s.  e:ich.  CXIX.— 6, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16;  (CXLX.— 8  and  CXX.— 
5);  3s.  6rf.  each.  Holm,  sheets  CVIIL— 16 ;  CXV.— 1,  13;  CXXL— 2 ; 
2s.  Gd.  each.  CVIIL— 12,  15;  CIX.— 13;  CXIV.— 8,  4,  7, 11;  CXV.— 5, 
6, 11 ;  3s.  each.  CXIV.— «,  16 ;  CXV.— 7, 10;  3s.  M.  each.  CXIV.— 12 ; 
CXV.— 9, 14 ;  4s.  each.  Hoy  and  Graemsay,  sheete  CVL— 13;  CXIL— 4; 
2s.  ed.  each.  CVL— 16 ;  CXIL— 1, 6,  7 ;  3s.  each.  CVL— 14, 15  ;  CXIL 
—2,  3;  3s.  Gd.  each.  South  Konaldsay,  sheete  0X7.-13 ;  CXXIV.— 16  ; 
CXXV.— 4;  CXXVL— 5;  2s.  6ef.  each.  CXX.- 3,  10,  13;  CXXL— 1,  9; 
CXXIV.— 1,  8,  10,  11,  12;  CXXVL— 1,  6,  8;  3s.  each.  CXIV.— 16 ; 
CXX.— 4,  6,  7,  11,  14,  16;  CXXI.-5,  13;  CXXIV.— ,%  4,  6,  7,  14,  15; 
CXXV.— 8;  CXXVL— 2,  4,  7 ;  3s.  Gd.  each.  CXX.— «,  12, 15;  CXXIV.— 
2;  CXXVL— 3;  is.  each.  St.  Andrews,  sheete  CVIIL— 16;  CXV.— 1; 
2s.  Gd.  each.  CHI.- 15 ;  CVIIL— 12;  CIX,-3,  9,  13;  CXV.— 5,  6,  11; 
3s.  each.  CVIIL— 8;  CIX.— 1,  2,  6,  6,  7, 10, 14;  CXV.— 2,  3,  7 ;  3s.  Gd. 
each.     Stromness,  sheete  CVL— 1 ;  2s.  Gd.    C— 6,  9, 10,  13,  14;  CVL— 2, 

5,  10;  3s.  each.  C— 11,  12,  15,  16;  CVL— 3,  6,  8,  11;  3s.  Gd.  each. 
C— 7 ;  CVL— 4;  4s.  each.  CVL— 7;  5s.  Walls,  sheets  CXXIL— 7,  11 ; 
2s.  Gd.  each.  CXXIL— 4;  CXXIIL-3,  7 ;  3s.  each.  CXIX.— 9,  13,  14; 
CXXIL— 8, 12  ;  CXXIIL— 2,  5,  6,  9  (10  and  11) ;  3s.  Gd.  each.  CXXIIL 
—1;  4s. 

Index  Haps :  Boss  and  Cromarty,  scale  5  miles  to  1  inch,  price  2s.  Gd. 
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Publications  issued  from  1st  to  30th  April,  1882, 

1-ilLch — General  Map : — 

Ibeland:  Sheets  122, 162,  205  (hill-shadeii),  price  Is.  each. 

6-iilch— County  Maps : — 

Enolakd  :  Cheshire,  sheets  27,  35,  42,  43,  50,  62,  i)ric3  2».  6d.  each. 

Scotland  :  Island  of  Islay  (Argyllshire).— Sheets  218,  231,  232,  239,  price 
2».  (yd.  each.  Island  of  Jura  rArg>ll8hire). — Sheet  158,  price  2$,  6c?.  Island 
of  Jura,  &c.  (Argj'llshire).— Sheet  199,  price  2».  6</.  Island  of  Mull  (Argyll- 
shire).— Sheet  69,  price  2».  6c?.  Islands  of  Mull,  Ulva,  Inch,  Kenneth,  &c. 
(Argyllshire). — Sheet  82,  price  2>r.  Qd,  Hebrides— North  Uist  (Inverness- 
shire). — Sheet  39,  price  2s.  6(7.  Hebrides— North  Uist,  &c.  (Invemcss-shire). 
—Sheet  40,  price  28.  Qd.  Island  of  Skyc  (Inverness-shire).— Sheets  20,  23, 
price  2s.  6d.  each.  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Shetland).— Sheet  67,  price  2s.  6^/. 
Sheets  3,  4,  45,  68,  price  2s.  each. 

Ireland  :  Cavan  (revised)— Sheet  44,  price  2s. 

25-illch — Parish  Maps : — 

England:  Derby:  Etwall,  sheets LIV.— 9 ;  2s.  Bd.  XLIX.— 13;  LIV.— 1 ; 
Ss.  each.  XLIX.— 14;  JJV.— 5.  6,  7,  10;  Zs.  6c/.  each.  LIV.— 2,  11 ;  is. 
each.  Radlwurno,  sheets  XLIX.— 5:  2s.  Od.  XLIX.— 9,  13;  3s.  each. 
XLIX.— 6, 10,  14 ;  3s.  (id.  ench.  LIV.— 2  ;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Willington,  sheets 
LVIl.— 2;  3s.  LIV.— 10, 15 ;  3s.  6<?.  each.  LIV.— 11, 14 ;  4s.  each.  LVli. 
—3;  5s.  Oxford:  Bariurd  St,  Michael,  sheets  IX.— 15;  X.— 13;  XV.— 
3,  4  ;  XVI.— 2 ;  3s.  (id.  each.  IX.— ll',  16 ;  4s.  each.  XVI.— 1 ;  4s.  (jd. 
Area  Book  Is.  Cul.  Bloxham,  sheets  IX.— 6,  12;  Zs.  each.  IX.— 3, 
4;  3s.  (jd.  each.  IX.— 7,  8,  10,  11;  X.— 1;  4s.  each.  X.— 5;  5s.  Tad- 
marton,  sheets  IX.— 6 ;  3s.  V.— 14, 15  ;  IX.—?,  3  ;  3s.  (yd.  each.  IX.— 7 ; 
4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Shropshire :  Church  Aston  &  Do.  (Det.),  sheets 
XXXL— 13;  3s.  Gd.  XXX:— 12,  16;  4s.  each.  XXX.— 8;  XXXI.— 9 ; 
5s.  eacli.  XXXI. — 5;  5s.  (»</.  Area  Book  Is.  Longford,  sheets  XXX. — 
15;  3s.  6^.  XXX.— 11,  12,  16;  4s.  each.  XXX.— 8 ;  6s.  Rodiugton  & 
Do.  (Der.)  sheets  XXIX.— 15, 16 ;  XXXV.— 1.  2,  11 ;  3s.  Qd.  each.  XXXV. 
— 3,  4,  6,  7  ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Upt4»n  Magna,  sheets  XXXV. — 5 ;  3s. 
XXIX.— 13 ;  XXXIV.— 8,  12  ;  XXXV.— 1,  2,  10,  13 ;  3..  6(/.  each. 
XXXV.— 6,  9  ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Waters  Untnn,  sheets  XXIX.— 
12  ;  XXX.— 5.  9  ;  3s.  6^/.  each.  XXIX.— 4,  8  ;  XXX— I  ;  4s.  each.  Area 
Book  Is.  ^Yithin<rton,  sheets  XXXV.— 2, 10,  11 ;  3s.  (yd.  each.  XXXV.— 
6,  7  ;  4s.  each.  Suflfolk :  Chillesford,  sheets  LXVIII.— 8 ;  2s.  Gd.  LXIX. 
—5;  3s.  LXVIIL— 12;  LXIX.— 9 ;  3s.  Gd.  each.  LXIX.— 13;  4$. 
Area  Book  Is.  Eyke,  sheets  LXVIII.— 14,  15;  LXXVII.— 2,  3; 
2s.  Gd.  each.  LXVIII. -11  ;  3s.  LXVIII.— 5,  6,  9,  10;  4s.  each. 
Gedgrave,  sheets  LXXVII L—1;  '6a.  Gd.  LXIX.— 13;  LXXVIIL— 6  ;  4s. 
each.  LXIX.— 14  ;  LXXVIIL— 2,  5  ;  4s.  Gd.  each.  Area  Book  Is. 
Hasketon,  she.  ts  LXVII.— 11,  12,  14;  3s.  Gd,  each.  LXVII.— 10,  15; 
4s.  each.  LXVII.— 16;  5s.  Gd.  Melton  and  Do.  (Det.,  Nos.  1  and  2), 
sheets  LXVII.— 8,  12;  LXVIII.— 13;  3s.  Gd.  each.  LXVIII.— 9;  4s. 
LXVII.— 16;  5s.  Gd.  Orford,  sheets  LXXVIIl.— 7;  2s.  Gd.  LXIX.— 
16:  as.  LXIX.— 10;  LXXVIIL— 9;  LXXXIV.— 4;  3s.  6^.  each. 
LXIX,— 13  ;  LXXVII.— 12, 16  ;  LXXVIIL— 3,  6;  4s.  each.  LXIX.— 14, 
15;  LXXVIIL— 2,  5;  4s.  Gd.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Sutton,  sheets 
LXXVIL— 1,  2,  6:  2s.  Gd.  each.  LXXVIL— 14;  3s.  LXVIII.— 13 ; 
LXXVL— 16;  LXXVII.— 5,  9,  10;  3s.  Gfl.  each.  LXXVL— 8,  12; 
LXXVIL— 13;  4s.  each.  LXXVL— 4;  6s.  LXVII.— 16 ;  5s.  6<I.  UflFord, 
sheets  LXVII.— H,  12 ;  3s.  Gd. each.    LXVIII.— 5, 6, 9 ;  4s.  each. 

ASIA. 
Boos,  P.  K.,  und  K^kens,  K.  K. — Wandkaart  van  Nederl.  Oost-Indie.    Scale 
1 : 2,000,000  or  27  goograpliical  miles  to  an  inch.     Wolters,  Groningen,  1881. 
(^iJidau.) 
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JBremen  Oeographical  Society. — Ost-Kap.  Xach  Aufuahme  der  Bremer  £xpe- 
tlition  unter  Gebr.  Krause,  vom  21  bis  27  Aug.  1881.  Scale  1:300,000  or  4*1 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Deutsche  Geographische  Blatter.  Band  Y. 
Tafel  8.  Geograph.  Anst.  v.  Wagner  &  Debes,  Leipzig.  Bremen,  Eommissions- 
Verlag  von  G.  A.  ▼.  Halem,  1882.    (Dulau,) 

Doughty,  Oharles  H. — Cliarles  M.  Donghty's  Ileisen  zwischen  TeimA,  Hdil, 
Khaibiar  u.  Bereida.  Scale  1:3,100,000  or  42*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Bed.  v.  Bichard  Eiepert 

Hydrographische   Skizze   des  Wadi   Dschizzl-el-Humd  von  Charles  M. 

Dongh^.    B.  Kiepert  red.  Berlin. 

Skizze  der  Thalebene  von  el-Hedscher.     Die  Pilgerstrasse  (Derb  el-Hadsch) 


von  Kela*at-Kathln  bis  Medjin  Salih.  Von  Charles  M.  Doughty.  Yulkanische 
Zone  zwischen  Tebiik  und  Mekka.  Globus,  Bd.  XXXIX.,  No.  1.  Yerlag  von 
G.  Yieweg  u.  Sohn,  Berlin.    3  Maps  on  1  sheet.    (Didau.) 

Oarcean. — Golfe  du  Tong-Kin,  Clique  de  Haw-Tui.    Croquis  lev^  en  1879.    Paris. 

Price  1«.    (Dulau.) 
Golfe  du  Tong-Kin,  Croquis  du  Post  d'HoYta  lev^  en  1879.    Paris.    Price  1». 

(DulauJ) 

Oeneral  Staff,  Cancauan  Army.— Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan. 
Scale  1 : 2,100,000  or  28*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  General  Staff,  Cauca- 
sian Army.    Tiflis,  1881.    (In  Kussian  character.)    (Didau,) 

Map  of  the  Transcaspian  Territory.    Scale  1 :  840,000  or  11*5  geographical 

miles  to  an  inch.  General  Staff,  Caucasian  Army.  Tiflis,  1881.  (In  Kussian 
character.)    {Dulau,) 

Indian  Government  Surveys  :— 

General  Map  of  India. — Asiae,  X.  Tab.  A  photozincographio  copy  of  an  old 
map  of  India,  according  to  Ptolemy.    Poena,  1800. 

Bombay  Presidency:  —  Postal  Map  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  showing 
the  Po»t  Offices  and  Postal  Lines.  Compiled  from  information  supplied  by 
J.  K.  Spence,  Esq.,  Postmaster-GreneraL  1881.  Scale  10  miles  to  1  inch. 
With  a  Supplement  extending  from  Bombay  to  Karachi,  Bagdad,  Aden,  and 
Zanzibar,  but  omitting  Sind,  except  Karachi. — Part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
.showing  the  divisions  of  Collectorates,  Talukas,  and  principal  Native  States,  and 
including  the  whole  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Forest  Divisions.  Coloured 
to  show  the  distribution  of  Forests.  1880.  Scale  16  miles  to  1  inch ;  size 
26  inches  by  41. — Bombay  Island,  Sewree  [Siwri]  Fort,  now  used  as  a  powder- 
magazine,  1881.  Scale  10  feet  to  1  inch.  Sion  Fort,  1881.  The  residence  of 
■a  pensioned  officer,  without  armament,  magazines,  stores,  or  barracks.  Scale 
10  feet  to  1  inch;  size  28  inches  by  42. — ^Northern  Division:  Ahmedabad 
Collectorate.  Map  of  the  City  of  Ahmedal)ad,  1881.  Scale  165  feet  to  1  inch. 
On  six  sheets.  Ahmedabad  City  Survey,  1879.  Scale  33  feet  to  1  inch.  On 
02  sheets.  Map  of  Saraspur,  suburb  of  the  City  of  Ahmedabad,  1881.  Scale 
82 i  feet  to  1  inch;  size* 28  inches  by  33. — Broach  Collectorate:  Broach  City 
Survey,  1873-75.  Scale  66  feet  to  1  inch.  On  71  sheets.—Surat  Collectorate. 
Surat  City  Survey,  1875.  Scale  56  feet  to  1  inch.  On  125  sheets.  Plan 
of  the  Castle  of  Surat.  On  two  sheets:  1,  showing  bottom  tier  of  rooms 
varying  in  level;  2,  showing  first  floor.  Scale  20  feet  to  1  inch. — Central 
Division.  Ahmednagar  Collectorate.  Plan  of  Sangamner  Town.  Scale 
60  feet  to  1  inch.  On  six  sheets.  —  Khandesh  and  Nasik  Collectorates. 
Sketch  map  of    the  Gima  Biver  Irrigation  Scheme  (Khandesh    and   Nasik 
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1  districts)  188L    Scale  4  miles  to  1  inck    Map  of  the  Kadwa  River  System 

-of  Irrigation^  1881.    (Nasik  District.)     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.    Map  of  the 

Kalwan  Talnka  of  the  Nasik  Zillah.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  indu— -Poena  Gollectorate. 

«Poona  aty  Survey,  1876.    Scale  50  feet  to  1  inch.    Sheets  (parts)  1  to  45.— 

Satara  Gollectorate.    Map  of  the  Satara  Gollectorate,  1880.    Scale  4  miles  to 

X  inch.    Sataia  Gity  Survey,  *  1878-79.    Sheets  1  to  23.    Scale  80  inches  to 

1  mile.    Index  [to  the  Satara  Gity  Survey.     Scale  8  inches  to  1  mile;  size 

-1:0  inches  by  27.    Sadar  Bazar,  Satara,  1878-79.    Scale  80  inches  to  1  mile ;  size 

40  inches  by  27.    Map  of  the  Alpadi  Taluka  of  the  Prant  Pratinidhi  State  of  the 

tSatam  GoUectorote,  1881.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch ;   size  18  inches  by  15. — 

SSholapur  Gollectorate.    Map  of  the  Gity  and  Cantonment  of  Sholapur,  1879-80. 

^Scale  8  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  30  inches  by  40.    Pandharpur  Waterworks.    Index 

map,  showing  tank  and  catchment  area,  &c.,  1881.    Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile. — 

Southern  Division.    Belgaum  Gollectorate:  Map  of  the  Belgaum  Gollectorate, 

1879.    Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch ;  size  36  inches  by  27.    Distinguishing  Talukas, 

Jaghire^  Eolapur  villages,  Kaladgi  villages,  made  roads.  Travellers'  bungalows, 

*  Collectors'  buugalows.    Plan  of  the  Fort  and  Cantonment  of  Belgaum.    Dep. 

A.  A.  General's  Office,  1880.    Scale  200  yards  to  1  inch.    On  2  sheets;  size 

;{5  inches  by  34.    Plan  of  the  Fort  and  Cantonment  of  Belgaum.    Eugioeer's 

Office,  1881.    Scale  200  yards  to  1  inch  ;  size  29  inches  by  34.    Belgaum  Fort, 

showing  details,  1881.    Scale  200  feet  to  1  iucli ;  size  25  inches  by  20. — Eanara 

CoUectorate :  Map  of  the  Goompta  [Kumta]  Talooka,  of  North  Canara,  1880.   Scale 

2  miles  to  1  inch ;  size  22  inches  by  19.    Map  of  the  Karwar  Talooka,  of  the  Ganara 

Gollectorate,  1880.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch ;  size  16  inches  by  20.  Map  of  Yellapoor 

[Yellapur]  Talooka  of  the  Kauara  Gollectorate,  1881.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch ; 

size  17  inches  by  21. — Siod  Division  :  the  Provioce  of  Sind,  1881.    Scale  20  miles 

to  1  inch  ;  size  24  inches  by  19.    This  is  a  map  of  Forests  and  Forestal  Divisions, 

Wooding  Stations,  and  Forest  Bungalows ;  Railway  Fuel  Reserves,  and  Proposed 

Reserves ;  also  the  Seaports,  Custom  Houses,  and  Railway  Stations.    Map  of  the 

Irrigation  Works  in  the  vicinity  of  Karachi,  1881.    Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch ;  size 

11  inches  by  26. — Native  States :  Eutch.    Map  of  Eutch  and  the  Runn  [Ban], 

compiled  in  July  1854  from  the  Surveys  between  1825  and  1828  by  Lieutenant- 

Golonel  Sir  A.  Bumes ;  corrected  and  completed  by  the  following  later  Surveys : — 

The  Gulf  and  South-east  Coast,  by  Lieutenant  A.  D.  Taylor,  ln.,  in  1851-52 ;  the 

South-west  Coast  from  Mandavee  [Mandvi]  to  Lukput  [Lakhpat]  and  Juggee,  by 

Lieutenant  Greeve,  i.N.,  in  1848-50 ;  the  shore  of  the  Runn  [Ran]  from  Juggee  to 

the  mouths  of  the  Bunnass  [Banas]  River,  Chorar,  and  Parkur;  the  Northern 

Coast  of  Eutch  from  Bayla  to  Lukput  [Lakhpat],  the  Islands  of  the  Runn  [Ran], 

•and  the  country  round  Bhooj  [Bhuj],  by  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department, 

between  1850  and  1854 ;   the  Northern  Coast  of  Eattywar  [Eathiawar]  from 

Mallia  [Malia]  to  Drangdra  [Dhrangadra],  and  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the 

Bunnass  [Banas]  is  filled  in  from  Major  Jopp*s  Survey.    Photozincographed  at 

Poona,  1881.    Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.    On  two  sheets ;  size  45  inches  by  62.— 

Kolhapur.    Map  of  the  Ajra  Taluka  of  the  Inchalkaranji  Jaghir  of  the  Eolhapur 

State,  1880.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch ;  size  16  inches  by  20. 

Bengal  Presidency  : — Chief  Gommissionership  of  Coorg.  Map  of  Nanjarajpatna 
Taluk,  Coorg  Province,  1880.  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.  On  six  sheets.  With  a 
Statistical  Table,  a  List  of  Estates ;  and  the  paddy,  coffee,  dry,  and  kmst  cultiva- 
tion distinguished  by  colours.  Map  of  the  Padinalknad  Taluk,  Coorg  Province, 
1879.  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.  On  six  sheets.  With  a  Statistical  Table,  a 
List  of  Estates;  and  the  paddy,  dry,  coffee,  and  cardamom  cultivation  dis- 
tinguished by    colours.     Coorg,  Arekeri  Government  Forest  Reserve.     Scale 
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4  inches  to  1  mile.  On  two  sheets ;  size  50  inches  by  54.  Coorg,  Ilaltugat 
Government  Forest  Reserve,  Hattu<*at-nad,  Kiggatnad  Taluk,  1881.  Scale 
4  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  50  inches  by  46. 

Madras  Presidency: — Bellarj-  District,  Hampi  Ruins,  Hospet  Taluk,  1880. 
Scale  12  inches  to  1  mile.  On  4  sheets. — O>imbatore  District.  Map  of  the 
C'oimbatore  Taluk,  1872-73.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  two  sheets ;  size  40  inches 
by  24.--Cuddapah  District.  Map  of  the  Pulivendla  Taluk,  1876.  Scale  1  mile 
to  1  inch.  On  six  sheets ;  size  58  inches  by  48.— Ganjam  District.  Ganjam  S«lt 
Galli  (factorj'),  Berhamjjore  Taluq,  1878.  Scale  5  chains  to  1  inch.  On  two  sheets ; 
size  40  inches  by  25.— Nowpada'  [Naupada]  Galli  (factory),  Tekkali  Zemindari, 
1880,  Scale  5  chains  to  1  inch.  First  part  on  six  sheets;  second  part  on  eight  sheets ; 
third  part  on  two  sheets. — Godavari  District :  Map  of  the  Cocanada  Division,  1878. 
Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch  ;  size  30  inches  by  21. — Map  of  the  Pithapuram  Division ; 
1879.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch  ;  size  40  inches  by  25. — Malabar  District :  Varala- 
padi  Government  Forest  Reserve,  Palghat  Taluk.  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  25 
inches  by  20. — Chcdalettu  Teak  Forest,  Government,  Ganai)athivattam  Amsham, 
Wynaad  Taluk,  1881.  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile.  On  four  sheets ;  size  80  inches 
by  54.  With  a  list  of  paddy  flat  allotments.— Outline  Map  of  Ganapathivattam 
Amsham  of  the  Wynaad  Taluk,  1880.  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile.  On  seven 
sheets ;  each  40  inches  by  27. — Nilgiri  Hills  District :  Mudumalai  Leased  Forest, 
Government,  Namholukod  Amsham.  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  40  inches  by 
27. — Bennc  Teak  Forest,  Government,  Munauad  Amsham.  Scale  4  inches  to  1 
mile ;  size  40  inches  by  27. — Outline  Map  of  Todanad,  1879-80.  Scale  4  inches 
to  1  mile.  In  six  parts. — Outline  Map  of  Cheraukod  Amsham,  1880.  Scale  4 
inches  to  1  mile.  On  two  sheets  ;  size  40  inches  by  54. — Outline  Map 
of  Ochterlony  Valley,  1881.  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile.  On  two  sheets, 
size  40  inches  by  54. — Outline  Map  of  Munanad  Amsham,  J880.  Scale  4 
inches  to  1  mile.  On  four  sheets. — Out  line  Map  of  Namholukod  Amsham,  1878. 
Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile.  In  three  parts. — North  Arcot  Districts :  Map  of  the 
Karvetnagar  Samastanam,  1877.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  On  four  sheets. — 
Map  of  Polur  Taluk,  1870.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  two  sheets;  size  40 
inches  by  54.  Map  of  Gudiyatam  Taluk,  1877.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  On 
two  sheets ;  size  40  inches  by  54. — South  Arcot  District  Marakanam  (salt  pans), 
Tindivanam  Taluk,  1880.  Scale  24  inches  to  1  mile.  On  six  sheets.  Kandadu 
(salt  pans),  Tindivanam  Taluk,  1879.  Sc^lo  24  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  40  inches 
by  27. — Salem  District.  Pattipadi  Government  Forest  Reserve,  Shevaroi  Hills, 
Salem  Taluk,  1880.  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  19  inches  by  14.  Kanjeri 
Fuel  Reserve,  Salem  Taluk,  1880.  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  20  inches  by  13. 
Map  of  the  Krishuagiri  Taluk,  1878.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  On  two  sheets ;  size 
40  inches  by  54. 

Aden.  Map  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Aden,  Arabia,  1880.  Scale  4 
miles  to  1  inch  ;  size  27  ,  inches  by  40.  Map  of  the  Ameeri  Territory  and 
adjacent  country,  1880.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch  ;  on  two  sheets  ;  size  34  inches 
by  34.  Plan  of  Al  ITioobeeyat,  a  mountain  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Ameeri 
Territory,  and  69  miles  distant  from  Aden,  1880.  Scale  100  yards  to  1  inch. 
Note. — The  names  in  brackets  [  ]  are  authorised  spellings. 
Hurby,  Thos. — Map  of  Burmah,  in  native  character.  Scale  1 ;  1,040,000  or  14*2 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Contains  also  inset  maps  of  the  World,  Europe, 
Kastem  Asia,  India,  &c,  Thos.  Murby,  London.  Mounted  on  rollers  and 
varnished.    1882. 

Peteniiaim*8  'CtoograpMsohe  Mittheilnngen.'— Die  mssisch-turkische  Grenze 
in  Armenien  von  1878.    Nach  den  Aufnahmen  der  internationalen  Grenzcom- 
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niisBion  vou  Gcneralmajor  Stcbnizki  1879  bis  1881.    Scale  1 : 1,200,000  or  lG-4 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.      Petermann's  •  Geographische  Mittheilungen,' 
1882,  Tafel  7.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (^Dtdau.) 
Petermaiin's  'Geographische  MittheilungeiL' — Kartc  der  Philippinien  zur 

Darstclking  der  Ethnographischcn  Verbal tnisse,  der  administrativen  Eintheilung 
und  der  gegenwartigen  geographischen  Kenntniss.  Entworfen  von  Professor  F. 
Blumentritt,  bearbeitet  und  autographirt  von  B.  Domann.  Scale  1 : 3,000,000  or 
41*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Nthenkarte:  Skizze  zur  Entdeckungs- 
geschichte  der  Philippinen.  Scale  1 :  10,000,000  or  137  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,  Krgiinzungsheft  No.  G7, 
Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1882.    (Dulau,) 

W.  Oschanin's  Expedition  in  Buchara,  Karategin,  und  in  der  nord-westlichen 

Pamir  im  Jahre  1878.  Reduction  der  lloutenaufnahme  durch  den  Topograi)hen 
der  Expedition  Stabscapitain  G.  E.  Rodionow,  sowie  dcrjenigen  des  Generalstabs- 
oberst  Matwjeiew.  Scale  1  :  1,000,000  or  13*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Nthenkarte:  ijbersicbtsskizze  zu  den  p]xpeditionen  von  W.  Oschanin  1878  und 
Hofrath  A.  Kegel  1881.  Scale  1  :  5,000,000  or  66*6  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographiscbe  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  J882,  Tafel  9. 
{Didau.) 

Karte  des  Tibetanischeu  und  Indo-Chiuesischcn  Grenzgebietes.     Entworfen 

und  gezeichnet  von  B.  Ilassenstein.  Scale  1  :  3,000,000  or  41  *G  geugraphical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1882, 
Tafel  10.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.     (Dulau.) 

Sachan,  Professor  E. — Sitzung  der  Ges.  f.*  Enlk.  zu  Berlin  vom  4  Miirz  1882. 
(Vortrag  d.  Prf.  E.  Sachau).  Scale  1 : 3,000,000  or  41*G  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.    Red.  v.  Richard  Kiepert.     D.  Reimer,  Berlin,  1882.    (Dulau,) 

This  map  shows  the  route  of  Professor  E.  Sachau  in  Syria  and  the  Euphrates 
Valley. 

AFRICA. 
Bremen  CteOgraphical  Society. — Karte  der  Goldkiiste  nach  den  Eartcn  von 
Wyld,  Petermann,  Hassenstein,  der  Baseler  Missions-Gresellschaft,  Edward  Stan- 
ford's kartographischer  Anstalt,  Bonnat  und  eigenen  Routen-Aufnahmen  bearbeitet 
von  Paulus  X^sthse,  Bremen,  im  Novenil>er  1881.  Scale  1:1,750,000  or  10*3 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Deutsche  Geograph.  Blatter,  Band  XL  Taf.  2. 
Geograph.  Anstalt  von  Wagner  &  Debes,  Leipzig,  Bremen,  Kommissions-Verlag 
von  G.  A.  V.  Halem.    1882.     {Dulau.) 

This  map  shows  the  routes  followed  by  Herr  Dahse  in  his  journeys  between 
the  years  1864  and  1881,  and  the  positions  of  the  different  concessions  to 
European  gold-mining  companies. 

Chayanne,  Dr.  J.— Physikalische  Wandkarte  von  Afrika.  Scale  1 : 8,000,000  or 
109*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Wien,  Holzel.  Cliromolith.  4  sheets, 
with  text,  2nd  E<lition.    Price  12«.    {Dulau,) 

Derrien,  M.  le  Commandailt— Carte  du  Haut  S^n^al,  campagne  1880-1881. 
Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch ;  lev^  sous  la  direction 
de  M.  le  Commandant  Derrien  par  MM.  Sever,  Saillenfest  de  Sourdeval,  Siochan  de 
Kersabiec,  Delanneau,  Rivals,  Sorin,  Hue,  Delcroix  et  Brosselard.  C  sheets. 
Paris.    Price  12».     (Dulau.) 

Petermann's  'Oeographisc}ie  Mittheilungen.'— E.  Mamo*s  Aufiiahme  des 

Bahr-el-G basal  im  agyptischen  Dampfcr  "  Borden,"  Januar  und  Marz  bia  Juni 
1880.  Scale  1:500,000  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's 
'  Geographiahe  Mittheilungen,'  1882,  Taf.  6.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.     (Dulau.) 
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AMEBICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

Cliavannet  Dr.  Joseph. — Central- Amerika  und  Westindien,  entworfen  uud  gczeicli- 
net  von  Dr.  Joseph  Cbavanne.    Scale  1 : 6,500,000  or  89  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.    A.  Hartleben's  Verlag  in  Wien,  Pest  u.  Leipzig,  1882.  Price  is.   (DulauJ) 
This  is  one  of  the  series  of  maps  by  Dr.  Joseph  Chavanne,of  which  "  Karte 
von  CJentral-Afrika,"  and  **  Karte  von  Central- Asien,"  have  dready  been  pub- 
lished.   The  map  is  well  executed,  and  the  colours  well  chosen;  all  railways 
and  submarine  telegraphs  are  laid  down,  and  there  are,  in  addition,  four  inset 
maps  showing  on  an  enlarged  scale :  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  with  the  pro- 
jected canal,  the  Plateau  of  Mexico,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  the  canal  as 
proposed  by  M.  Lesseps,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  proposed  canal 
between  the  Atrato  river  and  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

De  las  PeflaS)  D.  Oerman  0. — Gran  carta  geografico-enciclopedica  de  la  Isla  de 
Cuba  dedicada  a  sus  Diputaciones  provinciales,  editada  por  'La  Propaganda 
Literaria '  de  la  Habana  en  1881.    Price  2Z.    (Dulau.) 

Johnston,  W.  &  A.  K — A  new  map  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  within  its 
extended  limits.  Scale  1:  1,458,000  or  19*9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1882.    Price  Is. 

This  map  has  been  constructed  from  the  most  recent  Government  Surveys, 
and  other  reliable  material,  and  shows  the  Administrative  Divisions  of  the 
country  into  Land  Districts,  Counties,  and  Townships;  the  course  of  the- 
Canadien-Pacific  Railway — in  operation  and  constructing — with  its  branch  lines, 
and  the  various  projected  Kailways  are  accurately  laid  down ;  the  Land  Offices 
and  all  Post  Offices  are  inserted,  and  the  Indian  Keservations  are  indicated. 

Sand,  McVally,  &  Co. — ^New  enlarged  scale  Eailroad  and  County  Map  of  Texas, 
showing  every  Railroad  Station  and  Post  Office  in  the  State.  Scale  1 : 1,500,000- 
or  20*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1882. 
{TriSmer.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  railway  maps  in  course  of  publication  by  Rand, 
McNally, ,  &  Co.,  of  Chicago ;  it  folds  into  a  convenient  size,  and  is  accom- 
panied by'a  new  and  original  index  designating  all  the  post-office  towns  and 
railway  stations.  The  accompanying  letterpress  contains  a  postal  guide,  giving 
full  directions  for  sending  letters  to  every  place,  not  a  post  office,  in  the  State, 
known  in  the  Post  Office  Department  as  "  Locals  " ;  there  is  also  an  alpha- 
betically arranged  list  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  with  the  name  of  the 
express  company  doing  business  over  each.  County  boundaries,  lakes,  and 
rivers  are  clearly  laid  down. 
Indexed  Map  of  British  Columbia,  showing  the  Creeks,  Islands,  Lakes, 

Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Towns,  carefully  indexed,  referring  to  the  exact  location 

where  each  may  be  found  on  the  Map.    Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.,  Chicago^  1882. 

(Stanford.) 
Sohreiner,  L.*— Plana  da  Cidade  de  Sn.  SebastiSo  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.    L.  Schreiner, 

Rio  Janeiro.    Scale  1 :  10,000  or  7*3  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.    Price  lOs.  6rf- 

(Dtdnu.) 

Symons,  Lieut  Thomas  W. — Map  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  pro- 
jected and  compiled  at  the  Engineer  Office,  Depigment  of  the  Columbia,  by  Lieut 
Thomas  W.  Symons,  Corps  of  Engineers,  assisted  by  Alfred  Downmg  and 
C.  C.  Manning,  Topographical  Assistants,  U.S.  Army.  Drawn  by  Alfred 
Downing.  Prepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  H.  G. 
Wright,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  1881.  Scale  1  : 1,020,000  or  13-9 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

This  is  a  very  well  executed  map,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
not  to  bo  obtained  elsewhere ;  all  railroadsi  projected  and  in  operation,  are  laid 
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down,  wagcron  roads  and  trails  are  clearly  indicated,  together  with  the  military 
stations.  This  map  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  travellers  who  visit 
the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  as  it  contains  more  information  than  has  ever 
before  been  given  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  be  useful. 

Wheeler,  Lieut  Oeo.  H.,  U.SJL — Topographical  Map  of  Lake  Tahoe  Eegion, 
Sierra  Nevada,  California  and  Nevada.  Scale  1 :  84,460  or  1*5  geographical  miles 
t<>  an  inch.  U.S.  Geograi>hical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian.  U.S. 
Expeditions  of  1876  and  1877  under  the  command  of  1st  Lieut  Geo.  M.  Wheeler, 
Corps  of  Engineers  U.S.  Army.  By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  War, 
under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 

Ziegler,  Dr.  J.  M. — Karte  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  v.  Nord-Amerika,  nebst  Mexico,. 
Central  America  und  AVestindien.  Gezeichnet  von  Th.  v.  Bomsdorff.  Scale: 
7,000,000  or  95*8  geographical  miles  to  on  inch.  Four  sheets.  New  edition. 
1882.    Hinrichs,  Leipzig.    Price  4s.    (Dulau.) 

OCEANIA. 

Petermaim*8  '  Oeographische  MittheilungexL*  —  Die  Vlti  odor  Fiji-inseln. 

Hauptsachlich  nach  den  Aufnahmen  der  englischen  Admiralitiit  bis  1881.  Sowie 
nach  den  Forschungen  von  John  Home,  1877-78,  u.A.,  bearbeitet  &  autographirt 
von  B.  Domann.  Scale  1  :  1,000,000  or  13*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mitthcilungcn,'  1882,  Tafel  8.  Justus  Perthes, 
Gotha.      (Dulau.) 

CHARTS. 

Depot  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine. — No.  3837.  Mer  de  Chine.  Cute 
Este  do  Cochinchine.  Du  Cap  Yarella  a  I'lle  Buffle.  1881.— 3845.  Mer  de 
Chine.  Cote  Est  de  Cochinchine.  Baie  de  Camraigne.  1881. — 3852.  Mer  de 
Chine.  Golfe  de  Siam.  lies  Poulo  Dama.  1881.— 3841.  Mer  de  Chine.  Cote 
Est  de  Cochinchine.  Ports  de  Xuanday.  Vung-Lam  et  Vung-Chao.  1882. — 
3829.  Mer  de  Chine.  Cute  Est  de  Cochinchine.  Environs  de  Vung  Moe.  1881. 
—3860.  Golfe  de  Siam.  He  de  Phu-Quoc.  C^Jte  Sud.  Baie  de  Bay  C&y  Diia 
(Baie  du  Cocotier).  1881,— 3831.  Golfe  du  Tonquin.  Groupe  ddS  lies  Hqu  Me 
(en  Chinois  Sa-pat-mfia).  1881.— 3830.  Ocdan  Pacifique  Sud.  He  Uvea.  Baies 
do  Mua  et  de  Mata  Utui.  1881.— 3823.  Tahiti.  Cote  Est  de  Mahaena  a  Faone, 
1881.— 3806.  Nouvelle  Calddonie.  Cote  Guest  Partie  comprise  entre  Uitoe  et 
Uarai.  1880.— 3826.  Nouvelle  Cal^onie.  He  Pott  et  Partie  Nord  de  I'lle 
Art.  1881.— 3673.  Ocdan  Pacifique.  Isles  Marquises.  1878.— 3817.  Ocdan 
Pacifique  Sud.  lies  Sonwaroff.  Croquis  de  Tentrde  du  Lagon.  1881.  DdpOt  des 
Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine,  Paris. 

ATLASES. 
Bevan,  G.  Phillips,  F.S.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.— ITie  Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  FJ3.S.,  F.a.8.,  &c.  Complete  in  fifteen 
imrts,  each  containing  three  coloured  maps  and  letterpress.  Part  XV.  Population, 
W,  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1882.  Price  Is,  Qd,  each 
part. 

This  part  completes  the  "  Statistical  Atlas,"  the  publication  of  which  com- 
menced in  January  1881.  The  following  subjects  have  been  treated  upon : — 
I.  Religious.  II.  Educational.  III.  Industrial.  IV.  Criminal.  V.  Poor* 
Law  and  Pauperism.  VI.  Marino  (Commercial).  VII.  Agr  cultural.  VIII. 
Military  and  Naval.  IX.  Legal.  X.  Railway  and  Telegraph.  XL  Sanitary. 
XII.  Geological  and  Mining.  XIII.  Hydrographical  (Water  Supply).  XI V, 
Political.  XV.  Population.  In  addition  to  the  statistical  maps,  there  is  much 
valuable  infonnation  on  the  several  subjects,  in  the  letteq^ress  which  each 
number  contains. 
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Qaeblerf  E. — Spccial-Atias  der  beruhmtesten  uud  besuchtesteu  Gcgenden  und 
Stadte  Deutschlands  und  der  Alpen.  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1*7  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch.    100  Karten.    To  bo  published  in  26  parts  at  1«.  each.    {Dulau.) 

MellOy  BairaO  Homem  de. — Atlas  do  Imperio  do  Brazil,  segundo  os  dados 
oiHciacs  existentes  e  outros  documeutos  fornecidos  pelo  Ex.  Sr.  Conselheiro  Barao 
Homem  do  Mello  e  Tenente  Coronel  de  Eugenheiros  Francisco  Antonio  Pimenta 
Bueno  e  pelos  mesmos  revisfo.  Organisado  e  gravado  por  Glaudio  Lomellino  de 
Carvalho.    Editadp  por  Angclo  Agostini  e  Paulo  Bobin.    Bio  de  Janeiro,  1882. 

This  atlas,  which  contains  23  maps,  appears  to  be  a  revised  and  corrected 
copy,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  that  published  by  Snr.  Senador  Candido  Mendes  de 
Almeida ;  it  however  contains  much  additional  information  with  regard  to  the 
topographical  details  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lines  of  railway.  The  work  is  well 
executed,  and  the  maps  are  dear  and  not  overcrowded  with  names.  It  is  a  pity 
that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  accuracy  in  the  map  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  Atlas. 

Stieler,  Adolf. — Hand-Atlas  iiber  alle  Theile  der  Erde.  Neu  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  August  Petermann,  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus  und  Carl  Vogel.  Parts :  30,  31, 
32.    Price  2«.  each.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1881,    (Dttlau,) 

The  contents  of  these  parts  of  the  new  edition  of  Stieler's  Hand-Atlas  are 
as  follows : — 

Part  30:  Nr.  27.  Oesterreich-Ungam.  Nordwestlicher  Theil.  Von  C. 
Yogel.  1 : 1,500,000.  Nebenlarte  :  Prag  und  Umgebung,  1 :  150,000.  Nr.  92. 
Siid-Amerika  in  6  Bluttem.  Blatt  8.  Von  A.  Pttermann.  1:7,500,000. 
Nr.  96.  SUd-Amerika  in  6  Blattem.  Blatt  6,  Von  A.  Petermann. 
1:7,500,000.  Nelenkarien:  Die  Rhede  von  La  Guaira,  1:75,000.  Puerto 
Cabello. — Montevideo. — Bahia. — Santa  Marta. — Buenos  Aires. — Bio  de  Janeiro. 
1 :  150,000.  Der  Hafen  von  Cartagena,  1 :  300,000.  Sabanilla,  Baranquilla  und 
die  Miindungen  des  Magdalenen-Stroms,  1 :  750,000. 

Part  31:  Nr.  28.  Oesterreich-Ungarn.  Siidwestlicher  Theil.  Von  C. 
Vogel.  1:1,500,000.  Nebenkarte :  Wien  und  Umgegend,  1:150,000. 
No.  67.  Ostindische  Inseln.  Von  '^Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus.  1 :  12,500,000. 
Nebenkartei^ :  Java,  1:7,500,000.'  Die  Strassen,  1:1,500,000.  Atjih.— 
Batavia,  1 :  500,000.  Niederlande,  1 :  12,500,000.  Nr.  94.  Sud-Amerika 
in  6  Blattem.  Blatt  5.  Von  A.  Petermann.  1 : 7,500,000.  Nehenkarten  : 
Valparaiso  und  Umgebung,  1 :  150,000.  Lima,  Callao  and  Umgebung. 
1 :  300,000.    Santiago  und  Umgebung,  1 :  750,000. 

Part  32.  Vorbemerkungen  und  Inhaltsverzeichniss.  Nr.  1.  Titelblatt  mit 
8  .Nehenkarten,  Erdenentwiirfe  enthaltend.  Nr.  66.  Chinesisches  Reich, 
1 :  12,500,000.    Nebenkarte  :  Peking  und  Umgebung,  1 :  500,000. 

This  Atlas,  which  was  commenced  in  1879,  is  now  completed. 

EDUCATIONAL.  1 

Cuppers,  J.^^hulwaudkarte  von  Europa.  12  sheets,  lith.  and  colour.  Schwann, 
Diisseldorf,  188L    Price  10«.    (Dtdau.) 

Eck,  G.  A.  van.— Schoolkaart  van  Nederl.  Oost-Indic.  Scale  1:300,000  or  4*1 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  8  sheets.  Chromolith.  Stemler,  Amsterdam, 
188L    With  32  pages  of  letterpress.    (Dulau.) 

Eriedemailll,  H. — Schulkarte  von  Europe.    Chromolith.    D.esden,  Huhle,  1881. 
.    (Dulau.) 

Murby,  Thos. — Schoolroom  Chart  of  Geographical  Illustrations.  Designed  by 
P.  Rutley,  Esq.,  H.M.  GeoL  Survey.  Drawn  by  Walde  Sargeant  Pointed  by 
W.  Griggs.    Thos.  Murby,  London.    Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished. 
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ROYAL   GEOaRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


On  the  Geography  of  the  Birthplace  and  Cradle  of  the  Mahraila 
Empire.     By  Sir  Richard  Temflb,  Bart.,  g.c.bx,  D.aL. 

(An  address  delivered  at  the  Evening  Meetingf  Fehmiuy  I3tb,  1882.) 
Map,  p.  520. 

The  Bubject  of  my  address  this  evening  is  the  Geogm|^y  of  the 
Birthplace  and  the  Cradle  of  the  Mahratta  Empire*  This  geography 
18  in  the  £rat  place  illnstrated  by  a  ntapf  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Society  fi  draughtsman,  Mr.  Sharbaii:  it  is  furtiieT  illuatrated  by 
a  Beiies  of  pictorial  illustrations,  prepared  by  my  brother.  Lieutenant 
Gr€orge  Temple,  b.n.,  and  enlarged  from  ekotches  made  by  me  »pon  the 
spot**  Though  the  subject  of  my  addrcfie  will  be  mainly  political,  still  it 
will  not  infringe  upon  the  miee  of  thifi  Society,  and  it  will  aft^r  ail  be 
in  a  great  degree  geographical,  because  its  object  will  be  to  show  you 
howr  owing  to  the  peculiar  geographical  features  of  the  cxjuntry*  a 
despised  and  abject  race  roee  to  dominiom  over  whai  is  now  tke  British 
Empire  in  the  Blaat* 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  just  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  about 
the  year  1650,  that  is  a  hundred  yeans  before  the  battle  of  Plaesy,  and 
two  hundred  years  before  the  war  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Mahratt^s 
had  been  subjeoted  lor  full  five  hundred  years  to  the  Mahommedana.  j 
They  were  an  aboriginal  race,  of  very  humble,  I  may  say  uuprepossesif  J 
ing,  aspect ;  rather  short,  clumsy,  meAn-looking  little  men :  they  were^ 
thoroughly  despised  by  their  Mahommedau  <3on<juerors,  who  called  them 
the  mountain  rata:  but  the  hour  came  kit  them  to  rise,  and  with  thej 
hour  ciinie  the  man,  and  the  leader*     And  owing  to  the  eztraordinar]i 
advantages  ottered  them  by  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt,  they,  in 
a    short    time,     rose    victoriously    against    their    foreign    rulers    the 
Hahommedans:  they  first  dethroned  the  Great  Mogul  in  his  imperial 
palace  at  Delhi;    they  fought   the  Afghan   and   Persian   invaders   of 

•  These  have  been  engraved,  much  reduced,  for  tbiu  report  of  the  lecture,  by  Mr. 
Whymper. — Ed. 

No*  VIII*— Arc*  1882.]  2  k 
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India;  they  worried  the  Portuguese  at  Goa;  they  threatened  even 
the  eariy  British  Governors  of  Bombay :  European  embassies  visited 
them  in  some  of  the  hill  forts  depicted  in  our  illustrations;  they 
obtained  a  dominion  from  Cape  Comorin,  near  Ceylon,  right  up  to  the 
Himalayas.  It  was  their  boast  that  their  cavalry  watered  their  horses 
in  the  river  Cauvery,  not  far  from  Ceylon,  and  as  far  as  the  Indus 
opposite  Feshawur.  They  fought  the  English  in  many  stand-up  fights. 
They  even  threatened  ns  to  such  a  degree  that  we  had  to  build  a 
ditch  round  Calcutta  to  defend  ourselves  from  them.  You  have  often 
heard  Calcutta  called  the  City  of  the  Ditch :  against  whom  was  that 
ditch  constructed  ?  It  was  against  the  Mahrattas.  Such,  then,  was  the 
splendid  imperial  position  obtained  in  the  course  of  one  century  by  this 
abject,  despised  race.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  astonishing, 
sucoess  ?  It  was  first  the  martial  quality  fostered  by  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  immense  military  and  political  advantages  offered 
by  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  strongholds.  Such  is  the  main  topic 
upon  which  I  shall  offer  you  historical,  pictorial,  and  topographical 
details. 

I  must  first  ask  you  carefully  to  consider  the  map.  You  will 
observe  the  western  coast  with  the  great  city  of  Bombay.  That  coast 
district  is  called  the  Konkan.  Then  you  will  observe  a  long  line  of 
dark  mountains  running  from  north  to  south :  those  are  the  Western 
Ghauts.  To  the  east  of  these  Western  Ghauts  you  will  see  the  country 
called  the  Deocan,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  city  of  Poena.  Now  I 
must  remind  you  of  the  contour  and  configuration  of  this  remarkable 
ooimtry.  Taking  it  from  west  to  east,  you  will  first  observe  the  coast- 
line, then  there  is  a  great  wall  of  mountain,  2000  feet  high  on  the 
average,  rising  in  its  peaks  up  to  6000  feet.  Then  from  this  average 
altitude  of  2000  feet  there  gradually  slopes  ecuitwards  the  plateau  of 
the  Deccan,  so  that  the  Konkan  being  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  there 
is  a  wall  of  mountains,  and  above  that  there  is  the  great  table-land  of 
the  Peccan,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  gradually  becoming  lower  as  you 
proceed  eastwards.  Then  notice  exactly  the  line  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 
I  haive  explained  to  you  their  altitude,  2000  feet  on  the  average,  rising 
up  to  peaks  of  5000  feet. 

I  must  ask  you  to  remember  these  details,  because  upon  such 
remembrance  will  depend  the  interest  with  which  I  hope  you  vrili 
follow  the  stirring  scenes  I  am  about  to  describe.  Then  the  geology  is 
very  remarkable.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  explain  the  various 
processes  of  geological  denudation  which  have  caused  these  hills  to 
present  the  form  of  a  great  wall — literally  a  wall.  The  wall  may  be 
broken ;  it  may  be  in  sections ;  but,  after  all,  a  wall  it  is,  and  a  wall 
it  will  remain,  I  suppose,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  geological 
formation  is  of  the  Plutonic  kind,  commonly  called  trap:  in  many 
parts  it  consists  of  layers  of  indurated  lava.   The  importance,  politically^ 
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of  these  motiTitaina  is  in  this  wise:  first,  they  nourish  a  resolute, 
enduring,  daring,  I  may  aay  audacious  spirit  among  their  inhabitantB ; 
secondly,  they  offer  strongholds  and  fastneenes  to  which  these  inhabi- 
tants can  resort  whencTer  they  are  pressed  by  an  enemy ;  and  thirdly » 
and  perhaps  most  important,  they  ron  between  fertile  coTin tries.  The 
country  to  the  weet,  the  Konkan,  is  one  of  the  moat  fertile  parts  of 
India  and  one  of  the  most  densely  inhabited.  The  country  to  the  east, 
the  Deccan,  is  also  highly  fertile  and  populous.  Consequently,  the  men 
of  the  hills  can  make  rapid  raids  for  marauding  or  plundering  purpoees, 
just  like  the  eagle  swoops  from  its  eyry  upon  the  quarrj'.  After  these 
sudden  descents  they  can  rapidly  carry  off  plunder,  treasure,  and 
the  like,  to  the  hills,  and  once  they  are  there  it  is  very  difficult  to 
approach  them.  They  are,  therefore,  able  readily  to  establish  a  predatory 
power  which  cannot  be  extiri>ated  or  exterminated.  You  will  perceive 
what  immense  political  advantages  these  monntains  offer,  and  how  it  is 
that  they  become  truly  the  cradle  of  greatness,  power,  and  empire. 

This  being  the  physical,  topographical,  and  political  character  of  the 
hills,  I  have  to  remind  you  that  the  leader  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
founder  of  their  empire  was  Sivaji.  I  particularly  beg  you  to  remember 
the  name  in  order  that  you  may  follow  the,  I  hope,  striking  stories  I 
have  to  tell.  Eecollect  that  Sivaji  flourished  a  little  over  two  hundred 
years  ago,  one  hnndred  years  before  Clive  won  the  battle  of  Plassy,  twa 
hundred  years  before  the  Indian  Mutiny,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
I  am  anxious  to  impress  these  facts  well  upon  your  minds,  in  order 
that  you  may  follow  my  narrative. 

With  this  preface,  which  I  hope  has  not  been  too  long  or  too  tedious* 
I  will  ask  you  to  go  straight  to  the  pictorial  diagrams.  The  first 
illustration  to  which  I  shall  ask  your  attention  (No.  1)  is  the  hill  fort  of 
Junnar,  where  Sivaji  was  bom.  I  should  explain  tbat  the  hiU  itself  is 
called  Sewnar,  but  nowadays  takes  the  name  of  Junnar,  from  the  town 
which  lies  at  its  base.  You  will  see  the  town  in  the  illustration,  on  a 
plain,  and  you  will  note  rising  above  it  precipitous  mountains.  You  will 
also  see  Junnar  clearly  marked  upon  the  map  just  behind  tho  main  crest 
of  the  range.  It  is  the  first  instance  which  I  have  to  mention  of  those 
peaks  of  4000  or  5000  feet  which  I  have  already  alluded  to.  You  will  see 
what  a  rugged  precipitous  place  this  is,  and  what  a  fitting  spot  it  was 
for  a  hero  to  be  bom  in.  I  must  oak  you  to  remember  Sivaji's  father, 
Bhahji,  because  I  shall  have  to  mention  that  person  hereafter.  I  must 
ask  you  also  to  remember  that  8ivaji*8  mother  was  a  Mahratta  lady  of 
remarkable  spirit  and  energy.  Presently  I  shall  have  to  say  more 
about  her* 

Sivajrs  education  was,  in  the  mmlem  sense  of  the  term,  rather 
neglected  by  these  parents,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  never  taught  to  read 
and  write.  Though  in  after  years  he  became  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
kingdom  he  never  could  put  the  sign  manual  to  his  decrees.     But  he 
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had  an  education  of  a  different  kLnd,  in  those  days  a  nrnch  more  practical 
education,  for  ho  was  taught  to  be  a  spleudid  shot  with  tho  gun  and 
with  the  bow ;  he  was  a  wonderful  rider,  and  he  learnt  from  poetical 
recitations  all  about  the  ancient  history  and  the  religion  of  hk  country. 
He  used  to  hear  of  these  thiufrg  from  the  recitals  of  bards  and  people  of 
that  kind  who  sang  before  him  regarding  all  the  heroes  of  the  Hindoo  race. 
Thus  his  mind  became  imbued  with  lofty  notions  of  Hindoo  nationality, 
and  with  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  urged  him  to  resist  the  foreign 
rulers,  the  Mahommedans,  Among  his  equipments  and  aceoutremetita 
there  were  three  things  which  I  must  select  for  mention,  and  to  which 
I  must  beg  your  paiiicular  attention.    The  firat  was  what  is  called  the 
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tiger's  claw.  The  tiger's  claw  was  an  iron  instrument  as  near  as 
poflflible  like  the  claw  of  a  tiger »  with  very  sharp  points,  which  could 
be  fastened  inside  the  palm,  so  that  a  man  might  have  the  claw  in  his 
hand,  and  yet  show  the  out^de,  and  nobody  would  suppose  there  was 
anything  in  it.  Another  thing  was  his  sword,  which  was  called 
Bhawani,  after  the  name  of  a  Hindoo  goddeea.  It  really  wa«  a  fine 
Genoa  blade.  The  third  article  was  a  coat  of  mail  which  he  would 
we^r  generally  under  a  cotton  dress,  and  in  hot  weather  under  a  muslin 
drei^s;  so  that  he  would  appear  to  be  a  very  mild  character  indeed, 
though  in  reality  underneath  tho  cotton  folds  there  was  this  famous 
sword,  which  was  to  the  Mahrattaa  what  the  sword  of  King  Arthur, 
"Excalibur,"  is  in  Tennyson  s  poetry,  and  in  his  hand  there  was  thia 
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tiger's  claw.     I   must  ask  you  particularly   to  remember  tbese  three 
articles  of  equipment. 

There  were  two  persona  among  his  attendants  whom  I  must  mention. 
One  was  the  tutor  named  Dadaji,  an  old  Brahmin,  with  whom  Sivaji 
was  left,  when  Shahji,  the  father,  went  to  the  wars,  and  the  mother 
was  carried  off  into  captivity  by  the  Mahommedana.  Then  his  tutor 
and  he  took  a  certain  house  in  the  city  of  Poona*  I  must  ask  you 
to  remember  that  house  particularly,  because  you  will  hear  more  of  it 
presently.  Next,  among  his  henchmen  and  attendants  was  a  man  named 
Tannaji  Maluera.  I  will  only  a^k  you  to  remember  Tannaji,  because 
Maluara  is  uierely  the  name  of  the  village — I  know  the  village  well — 


U^^-TUBNA  ;   WHERE  SIVAJI   STORED  HtS  PLCJfPER, 

which  gave  birth  to  Tannaji,  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  adorned  the  annals 
of  the  Mahratta  race.  Malusra  is  just  the  sort  of  village  to  give  birth  to 
a  hero.  Its  frowning  rocks,  its  lofty  trees,  its  flowing  brooks,  in  £act 
everything  about  it,  conspired  to  fill  the  imagination  with  heroic  ideas. 
Such  being  Sivaji's  education  and  early  sorroundings,  I  must  ask  you 
to  hear  in  mind  that  in  those  days  this  part  of  the  Mahratta  country 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur.  Now  Bijapur  was  a  raagnifioent  city ; 
its  ruiDS  are  literally  among  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  still  has  a 
dome  which  is  the  marvel  of  architects,  admitted  to  be  the  finest  dome 
or  cupola  ever  yet  constmcted  by  any  nation.  Thus  Bijapur  was  then 
the  Mahommedan  capital.  Well,  Sivaji'a  father  had  a  large  grant  of 
land  from  the  Bijapur  sovereign.  The  father  having  gone  to  the  ware, 
Sivaji,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  his  tutor  were  left  in  charge  of 
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thiB  property.  Then  Sivaji  began  to  plunder.  He  would  rob  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  thuH  get  a  little  money  and  valuablea  together, 
wbicb  he  would  store  in  the  fort  of  Torna,  depicted  in  our  illustration 
No,  11.  Toma  ia  a  highly  pictur6fi<iue  place,  built  just  upon  the  creaffcl 
of  the  range ;  in  the  distant  background  of  the  sketch  you  will  see 
another  hOl,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  attention  immediately, 
that  is  the  hill  of  Bajgarh.  Sivaji  first  stored  his  plunder  at  Toma  ; 
and  this  really  formed  the  original  accumulation  of  money  with  which 


HI.— RAJGAIIH ;   THE  HILL  OP  TEE  KlNGDOSi. 

he  began  hie  political  and  military  operations.  But  Toma  was  a  large 
open  hill  on  the  top,  steep  at  the  sides  no  doubt,  but  it  had  a  very  large 
and  flat  summit,  and  therefore  was  not  perfectly  defensible  against  regular 
troopsp  So  after  a  time,  whan  Sivaji  became  more  ambitious,  he  aban^«| 
doned  Toma  and  went  to  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Rajgarh,  the  top  of' I 
which  he  thoroughly  fortified.  Eajgarh  forms  the  subject  of  our  third 
illustration.  The  summit  of  the  hill  seen  in  the  distance  in  illustra- 
tion II.  is  this  same  Bajgarh ;  you  see  the  strongly  fortified  site  repre- 
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sen  ted  in  illuBtration  III.  Now,  Eajgarli  means  the  Hill  of  the  King- 
dom* Torna  is  a  common  local  name,  Sivaji  gave  no  royal  name  to 
that,  because  it  was  only  a  place  for  storing  plunder.  But  aa  he  grew  a 
little  bolder  and  richer  he  fortiEed  Bajgarh^  and  gave  it  the  ominoua 
name  of  the  Hill  of  the  Kingdom.  It  waa  then  that  he  cx)aceived  the 
idea  of  establiahing  a  domitiion.  It  was  about  the  time  when  he  waa 
occupying  Hajgarh  that  Dadaji,  the  tutor,  became  rather  old  and  timid^ 
and  he  said  to  Sivaji,  **  You  are  only  knocking  your  bead  against  a  rock 
by  attempting  to  resist  the  Mahommedan  power ;  you  are  only  putting 
your  neck  into  a  nooee.  For  God's  sake  give  these  things  up  and  Hve 
quietly  on  your  estate.  Obey  your  father,  who  is  a  worthy  servant  of 
the  Mahommedans,  in  the  wars,  and  do  not  tbiuk  of  these  ambitious 
things.*^  Sivaji  merely  smiled  and  said,  ^*  I  know  my  own  bufiiness." 
Dadaji  afterwards  became  sick»  and  drew  near  to  hia  end ;  and  when  the 
shades  of  death  began  to  gather  about  him,  and  his  brow  began  to  get 
oold  and  clammy  with  the  sweat  of  approaching  dissolution,  he  sent  for 
his  young  master  and  said,  *'  1  now  see  it  is  no  good  offering  you  advice 
to  keep  quiet.  After  all,  take  the  advice  of  an  old  man  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  fulfil  your  destiny  I  Go  in  at  the  Mahommedana ;  I  hate 
them  more  than  you  do  ;  go  in  and  win-  Only  remember,  if  you  win, 
to  think  of  your  own  religion ;  remember  your  ancestral  gods  ;  consider 
the  Brahmins  and  the  priests,  and  cheriah  the  Hindoo  religion.  Drive 
these  Mahommedans  back  into  Central  Asia,  and  once  more  let  it  be 
India  for  the  Hindoos," 

I  am  not  exaggerating ;  Bome  such  speech,  exactly  as  I  have  described 
to  you,  was  uttered  by  Dadaji  on  his  death-bed  to  Sivaji ;  and  I  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  £t  subject  for  an  historical  picture  than  this 
Dadaji  on  hia  death -bed  giving  advice  to  the  future  hero  and  the  coming 
king  to  fight  the  battles  of  hia  country.  The  breath  was  hardly  out  of 
the  body  of  Dadaji  when  Sivaji  began  to  fulfil  that  behest,  and  th« 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  take  the  fort  of  Singgarh.  When  I  say  he 
took  it,  I  believe  that  ho  really  won  it  by  bribery,  and  that  he  gave  some 
of  his  plunder  to  the  Mahommedan  commander,  and  so  got  the  hill 
made  over  to  him.  In  those  days  it  was  called  by  another  local  name, 
with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you^  but  Sivaji  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  hill,  gave  it  the  name  of  Singgarh,  which  means  the  Lion  a 
Fort.  However,  he  did  not  mean  that :  he  meant  the  Lion*s  Den,  I 
shall  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  Singgarh  presently. 

Now  I  must  ask  you  to  turn  to  illustration  IV,  Sivaji  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  rebel  against  the  Mahommedan  power,  which  was  then 
represented  by  the  kings  of  Bijapur,  the  king  of  Bijapur  called  him  to 
aoeount  for  his  conduct.  Sivaji  of  course  gave  evaaive  answers.  A 
council  of  war  was  thereupon  held  at  Bijapur  ajs  to  what  should  be  done. 
A  Mahommedan  commander,  named  Afzal  Khan,  stood  up  before  the 
king  of  Bijapur  and  said,  "  0  King,  if  you  will  give  me  2000  horse,  and 
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5000  foot»  with  some  artillery,  I  will  go  against  this  mountain  rat  *'  (aa 
Sivaji  was  called),  "  and  witliin  two  months  I  will  bring  him  before 
your  Majesty  in  an  iron  cage.*'  WelU  the  order  went  forth,  and  Afzal 
Khan  marched  leisurely  from  Bijapur  towanl«  Partabgarh,  which  at 
that  time  was  one  of  Sivaji's  forts*  Sivaji  had  advanced  to  Partabgarh 
from  Singgarh,  and  was  there  when  this  Bijapur  expedition  was  lannohed 
against  him.  When  Afzal  Khan  approached  the  place,  Sivaji  sent  some 
ambassadors  in  unpretending  guise,  and  said,  **I  hope  you  are  not 
thinking  of  making  war  against  me :  I  am  a  very  humble  person  :  if  you 
will  only  come  to  visit  m©  in  my  fort  on  any  morning,  you  will  sea 
what  a  quiet  creatni-e  I  am,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  give  satisfactory 
explanations,  and  show  that  I  am,  as  I  ever  have  boon,  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  king  of  Bijapur.*'  Afzal  Khan  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a 
walk  over ;  so  he  said  to  Sivaji,  *'  Well,  the  only  objection  I  have  to 
coming  to  your  fort  is  the  character  of  the  hills,  which  are  very  steep, 
and  the  forest,  mark  you,  is  uncommonly  thick  and  impervious ;  I  do 
not  see  how  I  am  to  get  through  it."  Sivaji  eaid^  *'  Do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  that ;  I,  your  slave,  will  cut  a  road  through  it  to  the  foot 
of  Partabgarh^  my  humble  abode/*  The  Mahommedans  agreed-  The 
rough  places  over  the  mountaina  were  made  smooth  for  them,  and  a 
very  convenient  path  was  cut  for  them,  and  when  they  got  to  the  foot 
of  Partabgarh,  a  fine  broad  place  was  cleared  by  the  Mahratta  woods- 
men for  the  encampment  of  the  Mahommedan  army.  They  were  made 
as  comfortable  as  posaible ;  but  remember  that  they  wore  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills  and  thick  forests,  and  inside  the  thickets,  Sivaji's  marksmen 
lay  bid  in  am  bus!  u  Having  got  them  there,  Sivaji  formed  a  plan  for 
murdering  the  Mahommedan  commander,  and  surprising  his  army* 
The  project  was  to  induce  Afzal  Khan  to  come  with  a  single  attendant 
fo  meet  Sivaji  just  outside  the  gatoa  of  Partabgarh,  and  then  Sivaji 
would  gladly  hand  over  the  keys.  Sivaji  said,  "I  will  come  with  Just 
on©  single  attendant,  and  I  hope  your  Highness  will  honour  me  by 
doing  the  same  :  you  can  easily  kill  me  if  yon  like/'  The  Khan  said  h© 
would  bo  verj''  happy  to  do  as  he  was  requested. 

I  must  now  ask  you  to  observe  the  oonfiguration  of  Partabgarh,  aa 
represented  in  our  engraving.  You  see  that,  on  the  crest  of  a  lofty 
eminence,  there  stands  a  towering  fortress.  Partabgarh  is  in  the  dip  of  the 
range.  There  is  a  dip,  then  the  great  fort,  a  dip,  and  then  the  range 
goes  on  again.  The  fort  stands  up  boldly  against  the  horizon.  In  the 
background  on  the  left  is  a  distant  viow  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  I  ought  to 
mention  that  from  all  these  high  points  on  the  Western  Ghauts  yon 
have  a  splendid  view  over  the  sea.  In  the  morning,  the  time  which  our 
illuetration  represents,  the  sea  is  like  a  pale  sea-green  lake;  in  the 
afternoon  it  glitters  radiantly  towards  the  declining  and  setting  sun, 

I  am  afraid  that  the  drawing  cannot  possibly  represent  fully  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  but  you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  a  place  of  really 
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conBtimmate  beauty.  There  it  was,  on  this  autumn  momlDgf  in  this 
fair  scene  of  nature,  that  the  desperate  and  bloody  deeds  meditated 
by  Sivaji  were  carried  out.  Now,  the  evening  liefore  the  meeting 
Sivaji*s  nerve  failed  him*  I  do  not  quite  know  why,  but  all  these 
kind  of  men  are  a  little  superBtitious,  end  suffer  qualms  of  oon- 
soieuoe,  and  he  felt  rather  uneasy  about  the  desperate  crime  he  was  to 
oommit  in  the  morning.  So  he  went  to  the  little  temple  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  asked  his  mother  to  meet  him  there.  He  laid  his 
misgivings,  his  forebodings,  Ijefore  her,  and  asked  her  in  a  filial  way 
for  her  maternal  advice*  He  said,  **  Shall  I  really  kill  this  man  in 
the  way  I  have  plAuned ;  and  when  I  have  killed  him,  shall  I  really 


'^.  ^"m^ 
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order  all  tny  n>en  in  the  thickets  to  fire  upon  the  Mahommedan  encamp- 
ment ?  "  And  she  said,  **  Yes  j  1  have  in  this  very  temple  consulted 
the  goddess;  Siva,  the  goddess  of  destruction,  remember,  after  whom 
yoTi  are  named."  She  said  she  had  hsKl  a  vision,  and  the  goddess  had 
oommanded  her  to  see  tiiat  not  one  Mahommedan,  if  pctssible,  should 
escape  alive.  Then  she  said  to  him,  *^*  Now,  my  son,  you  act  worthily 
aooording  to  your  mother*s  advice,  and  take  my  maternal  blessing." 
I  am  not  exaggerating.  Bhe  solemnly  gave  him  her  benediction*  Of 
ooursa  after  that  he  felt  a  little  more  comfortable  in  his  mind,  and  he 
gave  the  orders  to  his  men. 

I  have  explained  to  you  that  the  Mahommedans  had  been  enticed  to 
go  through  the  thicket.  They  had  had  an  encamping  ground  prepared 
for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  forest.     In  that  forest  lay  concealed  all 
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Sivaji*s  monntameerB, — several  thousaiid  af  these  Mahrattas.     Their 
orders  were  that  as  eoon  as  a  Bignal  gun  should  be  fired  from  a  bastion 
of  the  fort — the  forest  all  around  being  alive  with  men — the  Mahratta 
troops  were  to  fire  upon  the  Mahonmiedan  army*     These  orders  were 
delivered  'i^dth  coolness  and  precision  by  Sivaji  after  he  had  received  the 
maternal  blessing,  that  is,  early  in  the  night.     In  the  morning  the 
Mahommedan  commander  came  forth  from  his  encampment,  and  marched 
up  to  the  rendezvous,  the  place  marked  by  a  dark  tomb  in  the  fore- 
ground, where  he  was  murdered,  as  I  shall  explain  to  you*    Sivaji  also 
advanced  from  the  fort.     The  gateway  from  which  he  issued  is  marked 
on  the  illnstration,  as  a  little  dark  apot  in  the  walL    Aa  he  came,  the 
Mahommedan  and  his  followers  said,  **  Dear  me  I  what  a  mild,  humble- 
'looking  person  he  appears."    He  advanced  with  a  sort  of  hesitating  8t«p, 
as  if  he  were  a  timid  man.     With  him  there  was  only  one  man,  but  that 
one  man  was  the  redoubtable  Tannaji  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
As  he  came  on,  the  Mahonmiedan  commander,  in  tbat  sort  of  patronising 
way  which  Mahommedans  of  rank  have,  held  out  his  arms  to  ombrao© 
him,  with,  **  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sivaji/*  <S:c.    Then  Sivaji  bowed  his  head 
humbly  beneath  the  Mahommedan's  arniB,  and  as  he  got  close  up  to  his 
body,  with  the  tiger*8  claw  already  described  he  dug  into  his  victim's 
bowels :   then  out  came  the  dagger,  followed  by  one   desperate  stab  : 
then   out   flashed   the   sword,   that    Excalibur   I   have  previously  de- 
scribed.   I  need  not  say  that  the  Mahommedan  and  his  single  fol* 
lower  were  very  aoon  despatched  by  Sivaji  and  Tannaji,  especially  as 
Sivaji  had  underneath   hia  muslin  garment  the  coat  of  mail  alreadj 
mentioned.     Thus  was  the  deed   done.    That  very  tiger's  claw,  thai! 
very  sword,   that  very  coat  of  mail,  that  very  miidlia  dress,   are  to 
this  day  religiously  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  see  the  veneration  with  which  they 
are  regarded,     I  assure  you,  never  were  the  sword,  or  the  hat,  or  any 
of  the  relics  of  Napoleon  or  Frederick  the  Groat  of  Prussia  venerate4j 
so  mnch  by  the  BVench  or  Germans  as  these  relics  of  Sivaji  are 
this  day  by  the  Mahrattas.    Thus  fall  the  Mahommedan  command 
He  was  buried  where  he  fell,  and  the  Mahrattas  had  the  grace  after- 
wards  to  build  a  tomb  over  hie  remains— the   tomb  which  you  see 
sketched  in  the  foreground.     As  the   Khan   fell,  the  signal  gun  wa 
fired  from  the  bastion;  then  of  course  the  Mahommedan  army,  whol 
were  at  breakfast  in  the  encampment,  were  fired  upon  from  all  sides 
by  the  Mahrattas  concealed  in  the  forest ;  and  you  can  imagine  the 
destruction,  the  Btruggle,  the  misery,  the  flight  which  ensued.     Prom 
that  moment  I  need  not  say  that  Bivaji  became  an  open  rebel  against  the 
Mahommedans ;  and  this  event  has  always  since  been  remem>>ered  in 
Indian  history  as  the  first  blow  struck  by  the  Hindoo  nationality  against 
the  Mahommedan  conquerors* 

The  next  point  in  Sivaji's  history  to  which  I  have  to  ask  your  atten- 
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tion  is  connected  with  the  fifth  illustration,  which  is  that  of  the  fortress 
of  Yishalgarh.  The  sketch  which  served  as  the  original  to  the  illustra- 
tion, was  taken  in  the  height  of  the  rains,  just  after  one  of  the  violent 
8how6i*B»  and  that  caused  the  brilliant  cascades  to  go  tumbling  over  the 
precipices.  Now,  bear  in  mind  that  Sivaji  had  become,  by  the  ©vent  I 
have  just  described,  an  open  rebel  against  the  Mahommedan  power. 
Well,  the  first  vengeance  of  the  Mahommedans  fell  upon  Sivaji*a  father, 
who  was  perfectly  guiltless  of  the  crimes  which  his  sod  had  committed. 
He  greatly  regretted  all  that  had  happenodi  and  made  every  possible 
apology,  but  the  Mahommedans  would  not  listen  to  such  excuses,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  eeisedt  It  was  rather  difficult  to  seize  a  man  of  that 
kind ;  however,  the  seizure  was  arranged  through  the  agency  of  another 
Mahratta  named  Baji,  who  had  an  estate  at  a  place  called  Modhol.  Baji 
showed  a  friendly  demeanour  towards  Shabji,  and  asked  him  to  an  enter- 
tainment at  Mudhol.  Shahji  came,  suspecting  nothing,  and  was  seized » 
and  sent  to  the  Mahommedans  at  Bijapur«  He  was  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  and  threatened  with  all  manner  of  dreadful  things — that  his 
eyes  should  be  put  out,  that  his  tongue  should  be  cut  to  pieces^  and 
similar  inflictions,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days.  However^  the  dutiful 
son/ Sivaji,  gave  up  some  of  his  plnnder,  and  bribed  the  Mahommedan 
gaolers,  and  so  Shahji  got  out  of  gaol,  and  fled,  but  in  flying  he  sent  a 
message  to  Sivaji,  and  said»  **  Sivaji,  if  you  love  me,  pay  that  fellow 
(Baji)  out/*  Sivnji  said,  "  Never  fear,  sir ;  you  will  visit  me  some  day, 
and  then  you  shall  hear  all  that  1  have  done  to  him.*' 

Soon  after  this  the  Bijapur  king  determined  to  send  another  expe* 
dition,  this  time  against  Vishalgarh,  where  Sivaji  then  was,  hoping  that 
it  would  be  more  sucoessful  than  the  last  against  Partabgarii.  The 
command  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  this  very  Baji.  The  troops 
were  to  move  out  towards  Vishalgarh,  and  Baji,  naturally  enough,  went 
on  ahead  with  his  army,  and  thought  he  would  spend  two  or  three 
pleasant  days  at  home  at  Mudhol.  Intimation  of  this  came  to  Sivaji  at 
Vishalgarh,  and  he  then  determined  upon  one  of  his  daring  marcheo* 

Mudhol  is  just  100  miles  from  Vishalgarh,  and  although  a  very 
uninteresting  town,  is  strongly  fortified,  with  a  high  wall  of  black 
stone  all  round  it,  I  should  say  about  60  feet  high.  You  will  observe, 
marked  with  a  dotted  line,  the  road  to  it  from  Vishalgarh,  which  indi- 
cates the  straight  manner  in  which  Sivaji  marched  to  it.  For  really  in 
these  rushes  and  dashes  Sivaji  marched  very  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
or  a  shot  from  a  cannon.  One  fine  morning  Sivaji  and  a  picked  body  of 
horse  and  foot  appeared  before  Mudhol,  quite  surprising  the  Mudhol 
people.  How  Sivaji  got  over  the  100  miles  in  so  few  hours  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  but  certainly  be  appeared  early  in  the  morning,  as  I 
have  perfectly  well  ascertained  on  the  spot  from  the  Mudhol  people,  for 
the  tradition  of  course  still  sunnves*  He  himself  started  not  later  than 
the  previous  afternoon  from  Vishalgarh.    I  suppose  the  only  way  in 
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which  he  ooTild  hftV€  got  th^re  was  this,  that  he  ordered  men  toafisomble 
in  th©  wild  country  at  different  points  beforehand  (on  a  certain  night  in 
the  dark  half  of  the  moon,  as  their  expreesiou  was).  They  would  go  un- 
observed and  concentrate  at  different  places  on  the  line  of  march,  Sivaji 
remaining  at  Vishalgarh,  and  all  the  world  snpposing  that  he  was  up  in 
his  mountain  fastnesw*  He  wonld  then  start  in  the  afternoon,  ride  rapidly 
say  for  50  miles,  get  to  the  rendezvous  at  8  o'clock,  and  would  accomplish 
the  rest  of  the  march  during  the  night;  and  so  he  appeared  before 
Mudhoi  in  the  grey  of  the  morning.  His  men  were  excellently  good 
bands  at  escalading;  they  thoroughly  uitderstood  rope  ladders  and 
grappling  irons,  and  so  they  climbed  the  wall  in  no  time ;  and  the 
Mahommedaes  in  Mndhol  were  completely  surprised.  In  a  few  moments 
Baji's  palace  was  aurrounded,  Baji  was  dragged  out,  brought  before 
Sivaji,  out  flashed  the  EEcalihur,  and  down  dropped  Baji's  head  upon 
the  ground.  There  was  no  more  bloodBhed,  but  then  began  one  of  the 
most  relentless  and  mthlese  phmderings  of  which  the  Mahrattas  were 
ever  guilty,  and  which  is  remembered  vividly  by  the  Mudhoi  people  to 
this  very  day,  841 1  can  personally  attest.  In  about  two  hours  th©  whole 
of  Mudhoi  was  cleaned  out  absolutely,  nothing  remained*  JSivaji  went 
off  with  all  the  jewels  and  coins,  and  the  fine  articles  fastened  on  to 
the  saddle-bows  of  his  cavalry;  and  he  returned  straight  to  Vishalgarh, 

This  was  a  very  unpropitious  beginning  for  the  Mahomraedan  expe- 
dition against  him,  and  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  military 
particulars  of  all  that  followed.  However,  Yishalgarh  was  not  taken, 
and  Sivaji  remained  entirely  master  of  the  situation* 

I  have  mentioned  that  Shahji,  the  father,  obtained  bis  liberty,  and 
somehow  in  a  short  time  he  managed  to  make  peace  with  the  Bijapur 
king,  and  to  visit  his  son  at  Yishalgarh.  He  had  not  soen  this 
redoubtable,  this  tremendous  son  of  his  since  ho  left  him  almost  an 
infant  in  his  mother's  arms  at  Junnar,  so  of  course  the  meeting  between 
the  son  and  the  father  was  rather  touching.  Sivaji,  this  truculent 
fellow,  came  forward  to  meet  his  father*  The  father  wae  riding  upon 
a  fine  horse ;  the  son  would  not  ride ;  far  from  it.  He  went  forth  on 
foot  several  miles  from  the  fort  to  meet  his  parent.  He  would  not  sit 
down  in  the  paternal  presence,  and  he  humbly  related  to  his  father  how 
he  had  fulfilled  his  behest,  and  had  with  his  own  hand  cut  off  that 
treacherous  Baji*s  head,  and  scrupulously  plundered  Mudhoi  to  the 
last  farthing.  He  hoped,  as  he  had  received  his  mother's  blessing  laat 
time,  to  receive  his  father's  blessing  this  time,  which  I  need  not  say  was 
abundantly  given  him.  But  the  father  being  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  criticised  Vishalgarh,  and  said  it  was  not  a  very  advantageous 
position ;  he  thought  that  it  might  be  commanded  and  taken  by  the 
Mahommedans,  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  establish  his 
fortress  in  a  better  situation,  indicating  Raigarh,  which  you  will  oee  on 
the  map.    So  Eaigarh  afterwards   became  the  seat  of  the  Mahratta 
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kingdom.  From  that  place  went  fortli  decrees  wliicli  had  validity 
right  over  the  continent^  and  the  establishment  of  Haigarh  wan  due  to 
the  sagacdous  father  who  visited  his  son  at  Vishalgarh  after  thi«  Mudbol 
affair, 

I  muBt  now  call  yonr  attention  to  illustration  No.  VI.,  which 
represents  Singgarh»  already  mentioned.  Yon  will  see  the  city  of  Fooua 
in  the  middlo  distance,  with  the  river  in  the  foreground.  From  thia ' 
river  are  drawn  many  fine  canals  for  irrigation,  involving  geographical 
prohlems  with  which  I  have  not  time  to  trouble  you*  In  the  distano© 
stands  up  like  a  rigid  square,  Singgarh,  or  the  Lion's  Den. 


▼t— niSTAHT  TIEW  or  SnffGGABR, 

At  the  time  to  which  the  narrative  has  now  arrived*  the  Bijapnr 
kingdom  had  been  subdued  by  another  Mahommedan  power,  which  was 
no  other  than  the  Mogul  Empire.  Therefore  to  the  king  of  Bijapnr 
had  succeeded  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  Great  Mogul  had  a  Viceroy  at 
Pootia.  Foona  was  then  regarded,  like  Peshawnr  in  our  days^  as  an 
important  frontier  position.  The  Western  Ghauts  were  to  the  Mogul 
Empire  what  the  North- Weeteru  frontier  ia  now  to  the  British,  and 
Foona  was  to  them  just  what  Peehawur  is  to  us  ;  bo  they  had  a  Mahom- 
medan Viceroy  at  Foona  supported  by  a  force.  Sivaji,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  at  Singgarh.  The  Viceroy  considered  that  Sivaji  was  a  very 
dangerous  neighlxjur  ;  and  he  dreaded  that  something  awkward  would 
happen;  so  he  took  very  particular  precautions  that  no  armed  men 
should  l:>e  admitted  into  Foona*  which  happened  to  be  at  that  time  an 
open  city.  Sivaji  neverthelesa  determined  to  do  a  daring  deed  which 
should  flagrantly  insult  the  Mahommedan  Viceroy,  His  idea  always 
was  to  do  an  audacious  thing  which  should  have  a  great  moral  effect  on 
the  whole  of  the  country  round,  and  in  that  way  to  flout  the  Mahom- 
medan authority*     He  acted  as   follows.     As   he  could   not  get   into 
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the  city  armedi  he  managed  to  go  apparently  unarmed,  with  thirty 
followers.     He,  aod   they   of  course,  had   arms  concealed  under  their 
cotton  drewee.    He  joined  a  marriage  procession  which  was  entering 
the  city,  and  thus  contrived  in  disguise  to  enter  unobserved  with  the 
crowd.     His  bold  project  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Mahom- 
niedan  Yiceroy  had  taken  up  hie  Viceregal  quarters  in  the  ygtj  house 
in  which  Sivaji  had  been  brought  up,  under  his  tutor  Dadaji.     1  have 
alre-ady  spoken  to  you  about  that  house;  and  I  told  you  that  a  tale 
would  hang  on  it.     In  consequence  of  this,  Sivaji  thoroughly  understood 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  dwelling.     Mixing  with  the  crowd  he  and  his 
thirty   followers  in   the  dead  of  the  night,  Sivaji   knew  a  particular 
way  through  the  kitchen  window,  whereby  an  entrance  for  anned  men 
cowld  be  found;    and   thus   got   within   the   dwelling.      The  Viceroy, 
of  course,  according  to  the  Mahonunedan  fashion,  was  sleeping  with 
his  staff  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  all   the  ladies  of  the  family 
were  sleeping  on  the  other  side ;   so,  after   Sivaji   and   his  men  had 
entered  by   the  window,  they  had   to    pass  not  far  from  the  ladies' 
apartments,  and  one   of  the   ladies  heard  tbe  sound  of  men  moving. 
She    instantly   shrieked.      The    shriek   reached   the   Viceroy   and   his 
staff;   but  before   they   could  do  much,  Sivaji  and  hie  men  made   a 
rush  and  were  on  them.     The  Viceroy  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  was 
jumping  out  of  the  window ;  and  as  he  had  got  his  right  hand  on  tbe 
window-sill  letting  himself  down,  Sivaji  came  np  with  the  Excalibur 
and  just  cut  off  his  fore  and  middle  fingers.     The  Viceroy  naturally  let 
himself  down  extremely  quick  after  that ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
there  was  a  row  all  over  the  city.     Sivaji  and  his  men  had  decamped 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion;  and,  arrived  at  the  outside  of  the  town, 
gave  notice  to  others  of  their  party,  who  had  planted  beacons  from  point 
to  point  on  the  way  to  Singgarh,  to  pass  on  the  signals  for  iDuminatiiig 
the  peak  of  Singgarh,     Singgarh  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  Poona, 
and  thus  the  inhabitants  learnt  at  midnight  that  the  redoubtable  Sivaji 
had  found  his  way  into  the  Viceregal  palace  and  cut  off  the  Viceroy's 
fingers,  and  was  illumiuating  Singgarh  in  honour  of  the  event.     This  was 
a  thoroughly  insnlting  mode  of  procedure,  recounted  in  after  times  with 
glee  by  the  Mahrattaa.     The  next  morning  the  Viceroy  sent  his  Afghan 
cavalry  against  Singgarh,    You  may  imagine  the  sort  of  swaggering  way, 
the  proud,  bombastic  manner,  in  which  the  Mahommedan  cavalry  would 
behave,  stroking  their  beards,  twirling  their  moustachioe,  and  saying 
they  would  soon  bring  Sivaji  back  in  chains,  and  so  forth.     The  cavalry 
went,  and  approached  Singgarh,     Of  course  there  was  a  puff  of  smoke 
from  the  top  ;  then  a  cannon  ball  in  the  middle  of  a  squadron  of  horse. 
Presently  from  behind  a  rock,  or  tr«e,  a  little  spit  from  a  Mahratta  musket, 
and  a  Mahommedan  saddle  was  emptied.     In  a  very  short  time  the 
cavalry  came  back  utterly  crestfallen^  with  half  their  number  killed  or 
wounded,   and   the   Mahommedan   Viceroy   the  next   day   sent  in  his 
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resignation  to  the  Emperor.  He  could  not  possibly  have  signed  it, 
becatiee  lie  Had  lost  the  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Thia  was  an 
insolent  exploit,  which  is  to  this  day  freshly  remoinbored  by  the 
Mahrattas,  That  is  the  first  thing  that  happened  at  Singgarh.  I 
Bhall  have  to  reTert  to  Singgarh  directly;  meanwhile  I  ask  your 
attention  to  Bowragarh,  depicted  in  illiistration  No,  VIL 


Vn.— BOWRAGABH. 


Bowragarh  is  one  of  those  grand  situations  on  the  crest  of  the 
Ghauts,  from  which  yon  have  a  distant  yiew  of  the  setting  sun  over  the 
sea.  It  was  in  that  neighbourhood  that  some  of  Sivaji^e  daring  exploits 
by  sea  were  performed.  He  was  great  n^t  only  on  land  but  at  sea.  He 
used  to  plunder  all  the  rich  flourishing  seaports  on  the  coast,  and  carry 
the  plunder,  as  usual,  to  the  hills*  On  one  of  theee  oocasionB,  while  he 
was  sailing  with  all  his  plunder  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  the  other, 
he  was  overtaken  first  by  coutrary  winds,  and  then  by  a  severe  storm, 
and  he  became  extremely  indisposed.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing, 
but  after  this,  for  a  time,  he  quite  lost  his  nerve. 

The  Mahommedan  Emperor  having  heajd  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  Yiceroy  had  been  insulted,  sent  a  large  force  of  Kajpoot  soldiers 
against  Sivaji.  There  again  Sivaji  was  a  little  superstitious.  He  had 
a  kind  of  fear  of  these  Kajpoots  as  being  high-born  warriors.  The 
Mahrattas  are  low-caste  men  themselves,  and  they  have  a  kind  of 
veneration  for  upper-caste  Hindoos.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  the 
redoubtable  Rajpoot  soldiery,  was  very  muoh  indisposed  by  the  storm 
at  sea,  and  he  lost  his  resolution  and  determined  to  surrender  a  number 
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of  hig  fortfi»  Among  othere  he  mirremdered  this  very  fort  of  Singgarh, 
after  which  he  went  up  to  pay  hi6  reepecta  to  the  Emperor  at  Delhi. 
The  Emperor  detained  him  on  variouB  excuses,  and  then  subjected  him 
t-o  confinement.  However,  he  soon  escaped.  He  used  to  have  capacious 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers  sent  to  and  from  his  place  every  day, 
and  one  fine  rooming  he  put  himself  into  a  basket  and  was  carried 
out  under  the  belief  that  the  basket  contained  nothing  but  fruit  and 
flowerSk  Outside  he  met  the  redoubtable  Tatinaji,  and  he  and  Tannaji 
escaped  in  disguise,  and  actually  walked  all  the  way  from  Belhi  to 
Poena.  After  that  they  declared  that  they  would  rebel  openly  and  for 
ever  against  the  Qreat  MoguL 

Recollect  that  Sivaji  had  just  before  given  up  Smggarh,  but  he  waa 
still  at  Kaigarh,  already  mentioned.  His  aim  now  was  to  retake  Sing- 
garh,  and  the  retaking  of  that  place  was  entrusted  to  Tannaji,  It  was 
planned  that  Tannaji  should  escalade  Binggarh  with  a  thousand  men. 
If  he  sucoeeded  in  taking  the  place  he  was  to  light  the  thatch  of  a  fitore- 
house  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  fort.  This  burning  thatch  making  a 
flame  would  be  seen  from  Raigarh,  and  Sivaji  would  know  that  Singgarh 
wan  taken* 

Tannaji  with  his  thousand  picked  men  advanced  against  Singgarh. 
When  I  say  ** advanced/*  I  mean  that  what  thoy  really  did  was  this: 
the  men  in  the  diflerent  villages  got  orders  to  rendezvous  at  the  foot  of 
the  Singgarh  precipice,  I  know  that  precipice  well,  and  so  do  many 
other  Englishmen,  and  it  truly  is  an  awful  place.  For  hundreds  of 
feet  this  black  trap  rook  forms  an  absolute  wall  as  straight  as  possible. 
Well,  Tannaji  had  the  ladders  of  rope  and  the  grappling  irons  with 
him,  and  with  these  rope  ladders  up  they  went.  There  are  many 
military  men  present,  and  I  put  it  to  them  whether  that  u  not  a  very 
daring,  dashing  thing  to  do,  and  whether  it  could  be  surpassed  by  any 
troops  in  the  world.  Alexander  and  his  Macedonians  used  to  do  some* 
thing  of  the  same  kind. 

In  this  way  Tannaji  and  300  out  of  the  thousand  got  up  the  rock. 
W^hy  he  took  only  300  men  with  him  I  really  never  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  it  was  a  somewhat  unfortunate  arrangement.  At  any  rate 
he  left  700  men  under  the  command  of  his  brother  as  a  reserve,  with 
instructions  to  move  up  if  they  should  have  an  impression  that  any* 
thing  was  going  wrong.  So  Tannaji  and  his  three  hundred  got  up 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  surprise  the  Rajpoot  garrison.  When  they 
had  climbed  to  the  top  they  were  quite  unobserved,  but  somehow 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  suspected  he  heard  something,  he 
peered  about,  and  cam©  quite  close  to  them.  A  deadly  arrow  answered 
his  inquiry,  but  as  he  fell  dying  he  uttered  a  cry.  This  cry  alarmed 
the  sentinels,  and  in  an  instant  a  blue  light  was  lighted,  which  displayed 
Tannaji  and  his  three  hundred.  Of  course  there  waa  nothing  fur  it 
then  but  to  go  in  at  them.     Tannaji  charged  them  and  waa  immediately 
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killed.  Seeing  Iiim  killed  the  men  loBt  heart,  and  tried  to  get  bock  to 
the  ladder,  and  down  the  precipice  again  ;  but  the  Bound  of  firing  kad 
alarmed  the  reserve,  and  every  one  of  them  had  come  up  also.  They  met 
the  three  hundred  retreaHng.  Then  Tannaji  s  brother  showed  himself 
a  worthy  brother.  He  made  a  speech  to  the  men,  which  is  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  Mahratta  military  elcM|uence,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
repeat  it  to  you.  He  said  to  them  :  "  Gome,  men,  you  must  go  on,  for  1 
tell  you  I  have  cut  the  ladders,  and  there  is  a  precipice  behind  you,  and 
there  is  the  enemy  in  front  j  moreover,  there  is  among  the  enemy  the 
dead  body  of  your  common  father/'  I  should  mention  that  it  is  usual 
for  Mahratta  troops  to  style  their  commander  their  father*  He  added : 
"  If  you  do  not  rescue  the  body  it  will  be  buried  by  low-oaste  men/' 

This  was  an  argument  which  was  irresistible  to  Mahrattas ;  they 
rushed  on  with  their  war-cry,  and  overcame  the  Eajpoots,  some  of 
whom  were  killed,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  jumped  over  the 
precipice,  and  there  they  lay,  mangled  bodies,  at  the  bottom.  The  signal 
fire  was  then  lighted  with  the  thateh  of  the  store-houso,  and  Sivaji  at 
Kaigarh  knew  that  Singgarh  was  taken. 

The  authentic  tradiiion  is  that  when,  next  d^y,  Sivaji  heard  that 
this  fort  had  been  recaptured  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  Tannaji,  he 
burst  into  passionate  wailing  and  lamentation.  I  cannot  possibly 
attempt  to  reproduce  it,  btit  you  can  imagine  the  sort  of  language  which 
a  man  of  that  fiery  paBsion  and  energy  would  use.  He  said  something 
of  this  kind ;  **  The  lion  s  den  is  taken,  but  the  lion  is  killed ;  what 
have  I  gained  by  winning  a  fort,  and  losing  such  a  man  as  Taonaji?** 
Stieh  was  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  Sivaji^s 
dependents. 

This  completes  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  Sivaji  and  his  men,  I 
hope  I  have  made  it  clear  how  the  rugged  nature  of  tlie  country  fostered 
this  daring,  this  gallant  spirit  both  in  master  and  in  men. 

The  next  illustration  represents  Haigarh.  By  the  map  you  will 
perceive  that  this  place  is  situated  on  the  western,  or  Konkan  side  of 
the  mountain  range.  The  enemy  of  the  Mahrattas  was  on  the  east ; 
therefore,  for  a  Mahratta  fastness  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  on  the 
west  of  the  range  for  this  military  reason,  that  they  placed  the  crest 
of  the  range,  the  high  peaks,  and  the  rugged  mountain  roads  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  Therefore  Kaigarh,  according  to  the  sagacious 
suggestion  of  Sivaji's  father,  was  occupied  as  the  last  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Mahratta  strongholds.  There  it  was  that  Sivaji  established 
himself  finally  as  Sovereign  of  Western  India.  You  will  observe  the 
way  in  which  it  is  arranged.  In  the  foreground  there  is  a  little 
lake  or  tank  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  This  sort  of  lake 
is  constructed  in  this  wi^e.  You  first  try  to  hit  upon  some  point 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  spring,  some  point  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  but  which  has  some  higher  peaks  near  it ;  consequently  the 
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water  collecting  from  the  higher  ground  will  form  a  epring.  Then 
over  thia  spring  you  make  a  quarry,  whereby  you  obtain  the  etone  for 
your  palace  or  your  fort,  and  witli  the  same  operation  you  excavate  an 
artificial  tank  to  secure  your  water  supply.  The  aacent  of  Kaigarh  is 
exceedingly  steep.  Of  all  the  aacents  I  have  ever  made  in  India,  the 
Himalaya  included,  that  of  Raigarh  is  the  worst.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  side  is  so  eteep,  but  the  heat  is  so  trying.  If  you  ascend  any  other 
peak  on  the  crest  of  the  range  you  do  so  from  a  tolerably  cool  climate, 
but  in  ascending  Raigarh  you  have  to  start  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Vin.— BAIGABU. 


It  was  here  that  Sivaji  eatabltshed  his  domiiuon,  and  reigned,  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  53,  after  having  rebelled,  plundered,  fought,  and 
ruled  for  about  30  years.  In  this  fort  were  collected  the  wealth  and 
riches  of  half  India;  trcasuros  in  Spanish  dollars,  sequins,  and  the  coins 
from  all  Southern  Europe  and  all  Asia,  There»  after  his  early  death, 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  committed  the  most  homble  crimes,  and 
who  died  an  equally  horrible  death,  A  description  of  the  life  of  Sarabaji, 
the  sou  of  Sivaji,  would  make  even  a  more  startling  narrative  than  that 
which  I  have  given  this  evening. 

On  the  top  of  Raigarh  is  the  tomb  of  Sivaji*  Yuu  may  be  aware  that 
the  Mahrattas  do  not  bury  their  dead ;  no  HLndoos  do,  they  practise 
cremation,  and  the  aNhea  are  buried  in  the  tomb.  I  myself  on  one 
November  day  carefully  examined  the  tomb  of  Sivaji.  You  may  think  I 
am  romancing,  but  those  who  know  that  part  of  the  Deccan  will  bear  mo 
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out,  when  I  say  that  at  that  season  of  the  year  there  is  a  particular  hlue 
flower — I  have  forgotten  its  name — of  the  most  te»der  and  delicate 
beauty;  it  grows  on  all  parte  of  those  hills  where  the  soil  is  rich.  I 
suppose  they  put  rich  soil  over  the  tomb  of  Sivaji,  for  when  I  was  there 
it  was  one  mass  of  these  tender  blue  flowers,  and  a  more  poetic  contrast 
you  cannot  imagine,  than  that  a  blix^ra  of  such  exquisite  deJicacy  should 
be  covering  the  grave  of  a  man  so  desperate^  so  violent,  and  yet  so  great 


IX — ABTUI7U*S  fiKAl"  AT  UAUABALESUWAU. 

tind  statesmanlike  as  Sivaji.  Thijs  the  hero  was  biined  on  the  summit 
of  his  hill  commanding  a  view  of  tho  scenery  fraught  wuth  associations 
of  his  deeds,  and  within  sight  of  the  Toma  and  Eajgarh,  where  his 
dominion  was  foutided^  and  which  he  loved  so  well, 

Bivaji  w^as  not  only  a  bold  man,  such  aa  I  have  described  him, 
but  he  had  peculiarly  the  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  others,  and  he 
was  the  man  who  raised  an  abject  subject  race  from  nothingness  iip  to 
empire.  If  it  had  not  V^een  for  him  there  might  have  been  no  Mahratta 
uprising ;  but  that  uprising,  on  the  other  hand^  would  never  have  beee 
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possible  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  nigged  and  mountainous  country 
which  forms  tho  subject  of  our  geographical  lesson  this  evening.  But 
beeides  that,  Sivaji  was  a  great  administrator:  he  founded  many  insti- 
tutions which  survived  for  more  than  one  century,  during  which  his 
Buocossors  enjoyed  imperial  power  ;  and  the  official  titles  of  all  hia  state 
departments  and  departmental  oflBcers  are  preserved  among  the  Mahrattas 
to  this  day.     So  much  for  Sivaji  and  his  biography. 

I  will  ask  your  attention  now,  in  conclusion,  to  the  two  pictorial 
illustrations  numbered  IX.  and  X.  No.  IX  represents  the  scenery  of 
Mahabaleshwar  (Arthur's  Seat),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Bombay 
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X. — TH8  BHORG  GHAT   rNCLmE. 


Government  and  its  principal  officers,  and  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  form  the  society  of  Western  India.  It  is  close  to  Fartabgarh,  which  I 
have  already  described,  in  the  midst  of  the  Mahratta  country ;  and  now 
where  all  these  desperate  deeds  were  committed  of  old,  there  are  picnios, 
and  Badminton,  lawn  tennis,  and  the  like  are  being  playeil.  You  will 
see  that  along  the  rocks  there  are  traoea  of  the  indurated  lava  lying  layer 
Ufion  layer,  one  over  the  other.  The  whole  is,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
regular  horizontal  stripes  from  end  to  end.  In  the  middle  distance  there 
stands  up  the  very  Fartabgarh  which  I  have  been  describing  to  you 
this  evening,  and  in  the  distance,  as  usual,  there  is  tho  Arabian  Sea, 

The  last  Olustration  (No.  X.)  represents  the  Bhoro  Ghat  incline,  tho 
view  being  taken  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  The  Western  GhautH, 
rising  straight  up  from  tlio  sea-coast,  catch  all  the  clouds  and  vapour  as 
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they  rise ;  which  cIoucIb  are  condensed  into  torrents,  buckets,  sheets  of  rain ; 
and  thus  after  one  of  these  rain-storniB  the  whole  tnounfjiin-aide  is  covered 
with  waterfalls  and  cascades.  It  ia  through  or  along  the  whole  moun- 
tain-aide that  the  railway  runs  with  magnificent  engineering  works; 
and  this  brings  me,  in  conclusion,  to  the  great  difference  there  is  now  in 
the  state  of  things  in  these  Western  Ghaut;*  as  compared  with  Mahratta 
times.  I  have  shown  you  how  difficult,  in  a  military  point  of  viow»  was 
the  topography  of  these  mountains.  Now  the  British  are  penetrating 
thorn  in  every  direction  with  roads  and  railways.  First  of  aU,  consider 
the  roada.  Where  bfjfore  there  was  a  rugged  mountain  pass  which  a 
mule  or  a  pony  or  a  single  pack-bullock  could  just  laboriously  ascend  or 
descend^  thert?  is  now  a  regularly  engineered  road  with  complete  gradients, 
levels,  zigxags,  and  the  like,  np  which  wheeled  carriages  pass  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  during  every  trafHo  season,  and  by  which  also  artillery 
can  move,  so  that  you  see  what  a  great  political  engine  one  of  these  roads 
IS,  Consider  for  a  moment  the  number  of  roads  the  British  Government 
has  made  in  these  hills.  I  will  enumerate  them  to  you*  First,  there  is 
the  Thull  Ghat  Road ;  next  the  road  opposite  Junnar ;  the  Bhore 
Ghat  Road  :  the  road  opposite  Bajgarh ;  the  road  oppoaite  Partabgarh  ; 
those  opposite  Vishalgarh,  Goa,  and  Karwar;  so  that  you  see  we  have 
])ierccd  these  moiintjiin  fastnesaea  by  what  may  be  called  the  resources 
of  civilisation.  Besides  tht^se,  we  have  two  lines  of  railway,  one  niuning 
from  Bombay  by  the  Thull  Ghat  towards  Northern  India,  the  other 
from  Bombay  by  the  Bhore  Ghat  towards  ro<3na  and  the  Madras  coast; 
besides  wkich  a  third,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Britiji^h  Company,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  is  about  to  be  made  from  the 
coast  at  Goa  eastward.  In  this  way  the  arraugementa  of  the  British 
Government  are  very  different  from,  and  I  hope  vastly  superior  to  those 
of  their  Mahommcdan  predecessors. 

One  word  more  before  I  sit  down.  The  spirit  which  I  have  been 
describing  to  you,  my  brother  Englishmen,  as  prevailing  among  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  Mahommedan  times,  survives  to  this  very  hour.  These 
qnalities  depend  upon  the  topography  and  the  physical  surronn dings. 
To  this  day  the  Mahrattas  are  within  sight  of  these  everlasting  hills, 
and  they  have  the  same  spint  and  courage  as  their  forefathers.  You 
say,  **  Have  we  had  any  recent  proofs  of  this  ?  '*  1  say  we  had  some  very 
unpleasant  proofs  so  recently  as  1879 ;  for,  wonld  you  believe  it,  owing 
possibly  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  war  in  Turkey,  possibly  also — 
one  cannot  tell  exactly ^in  consequence  of  the  occiirreDces  in  Africa,  a 
certain  amount  of  excitement  arose  among  the  Mahrattas ;  plundering 
began  exactly  in  the  samo  way ;  though  we  had  an  army  and  all  our 
modem  resources  at  Poona,  nevertheless  gang-robbery  set  in;  men  of 
rank  were  murdered,  large  quantities  of  property  were  carried  off  right 
up  to  these  very  hill  fastnesses  which  I  have  been  describing  to  you, 
and  I  assure  you  it  took  all  we  knew  in  the  Bombay  Government  to  put 
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that  affair  down  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  Some  leaders 
came  forward ;  regular  bandits  were  organised.  One  of  these  actually 
called  himself  Sivaji  the  Second,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  Governor's 
head.  You  know  that  the  Governor's  t^nrs  were  notified  beforehand, 
and  it  had  been  understood  that  1  waa  going  to  take  sketchoa  on  the  top 
of  this  very  Rajgarh  and  Toma.  They  said  if  I  did  I  should  never 
return  alive.  Of  course  those  were  empty  threats,  because  I  did  go 
all  the  same,  but  I  ivok  precantione ;  otherwise  it  is  possible  I  should 
not  be  addressing  you  this  evening-  On  the  other  hand,  these  people 
are  thoroughly  good  men  in  thoir  way.  You  cannot  altogether  blame 
them  for  asserting  their  nationality  now  and  then;  but  as  long  as 
you  manage  them  well  and  assert  your  physical  and  moral  superiority, 
they  are  thoroughly  brave  fellows^  and  will  do  your  work  for  you.  We 
must  remember  that  the  soldiers  of  Sivaji^  who  used  to  be  called  the 
Mawulifl  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Hetkaris  of  the  Konkan,  are  now 
wearing  the  British  uniform,  and  that  the  descendants  of  Sivaji'a  soldiers 
have  o&rried  the  British  standard,  not  only  in  India  and  AfghanistaU| 
but  also  in  Persia,  in  Abyssinia^  in  China,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  conclu«ion,  let  me  say  that  I  want  yon  to  carry  home  not  only  a 
vivid  idea  of  this  beautiful  scenery,  but  a  geographical,  a  political,  and 
an  historical  lesson.  The  lesson  is  that  human  character  is  greatly 
formed  by  physical  surroundings  ;  that  bo  long  as  we  choose  to  hold 
empire  over  such  a  country  as  that  of  Western  India,  we  must  be 
vigilant,  and  must  figuratively,  as  well  as  actually,  keep  our  powder 
dry;  that  if  we  are  vigilant  our  empire  is  safe,  and  thut  if  we  are 
neglectful  it  is  in  danger.  For  depend  upon  it,  if  any  serious  blow  were 
to  be  struck  at  our  power  by  sea  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  world,  excite- 
ment would  once  more  arise  among  these  very  Mahrattas.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  I  hope,  as  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
you  will  carry  home  w^ith  you  to-night  this  lesson,  that  geography  has 
its  noblest  function  in  describing  the  theatres  of  human  action,  and 
that  he  who  would  understand  history  aright  must  have  a  sound  basis j 
of  geographical  knowle<ige. 

On  the  termination  of  the  lecture, 

Sir  Bartle  Feere,  on  the  iuvitatioa  of  the  President,  rose  and  said  that  ho] 
couM  testify,  from  the  exf^rienee  of  some  of  the  heat  years  of  his  Mfe,  to  the  j^erfect  - 
truthfulnees  of  the  pictures  which  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  kid  liefore  the  Meeting* 
Be  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  localities  better  ponrtrayed  than  in  those  i 
sketches.     Aa  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  so  eloquently  saki,  they  explained,  to  a  great  I 
degree,  that  wonderful  union  of  physical  euergy  and  rehgious  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  the  leaders  atid  fonnders  of  the  Mahratta  Emfviie.    ^io  doubt  if  there  had  been 
more  time,  the  lecturer  would  have  referred  to  aget«  far  anterior  to  those  which  hehadi 
alluded  to:  nanjely,  those  when  the  Grtek  merchants  met  Hindoos  on  that  samo 
cnast  and  left  a  rectjnl  of  their  comrneroe  and  their  alliances.     In  that  district  there 
had  always  heen  a  strong  national  spirit ;  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  explained  how 
important  it  was  to  those  who  ruled  it  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  (people,  and 
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to  have  for  them  that  sympathy  without  which  such  a  race  could  never  be  governed. 
The  lecturer  had  made  dear  aome  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
British  attempts  to  govern  India.  Wherever  he  went,  he  did  not  fail  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  to  rule.  Their  scenery  caught  his  eye 
and  employed  his  pencil ;  but  he  also  studied  their  manners,  their  customs,  their 
feelings,  lie  was  sure  that  the  Meeting  would  agree  with  him  in  bopiug  that,  on 
some  other  occasion.  Sir  Richard  Temple  would  tell  them  more  of  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  he  would  publish  in  some  more  permanent  form,  not  only  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil,  but  the  legendary  history  of  the  land  which  he  so  well 
understood. 

The  Pbesidekt,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Richard  Temple 
for  his  address,  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  the  mixing 
of  history  and  geography  made  both  subjects  more  interesting ;  and  after  seeing 
the  vivid  representations  of  the  geographical  aspect  of  the  country  which  had 
boon  put  before  them,  they  would  receive  such  an  impression  with  regard  to  it  as 
they  would  never  forget  There  were  few  records  more  honourable  to  British  arms 
and  British  civilisation  than  the  oonquest  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  called  forth  all 
the  military  skill  and  valour  of  our  race  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  all  the 
civil  genius  of  Mr.  Qrant  Duff*s  godfather,  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  Many  a 
man,  of  whom  England  and  India  might  be  proud,  was  engaged  in  subduing  the 
Mahratta  race  which  had  previouMly  overrun  all  India.  He  was  certain  that  the 
Society  felt  that  their  thanks  were  due  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  for  his  eloquent 
lecture,  and  to  his  brother  Lieutenant  Temple  for  the  admirable  drawings  which 
he  had  placed  before  them,  lliey  were  a  pair  of  brothers  to  whom  he  might 
venture,  without  pedantry,  to  apply  the  old  Roman  saying  of  **Far  nobile 
fratrurn," 
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The  Eev.  W.  P.  Johnson  has  favoured  us  with  a  short  letter  dated 
from  Ghitesi's  on  the  Nyassa,  March  5th,  1882.  It  is  aooompanied  by  a 
rough  map  indicating  his  principal  routes  through  the  Yao  countries. 
The  readers  of  the  *  Occasional  Papers,*  published  in  London  by  the 
Universities'  Mission,  and  of  our  own  '  Proceedings,'  are  aware  that  it 
was  Mr.  Johnson  who  founded  a  missionary  station  at  Mwembe,  Mataka's 
town,  in  the  heart  of  the  Yao  country.  He  carried  on  his  work  there 
with  much  promise  of  ultimate  success  until  Captain  Foot's  interference 
with  one  of  Mataka's  slave  caravans,  near  Lindi,  led  to  unfriendly  demon* 
strations.  The  lower  class  of  slave-dealers  not  unnaturally  supposed  that 
Mr.  Johnson  acted  as  a  spy  vcgoa  their  doings,  and  burnt  the  missionary 
buildings,  whilst  the  chief  himself  hinted  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  missionary  if  he  left  the  district  for  a  while,  until  the  storm  had 
blown  over.  On  this  friendly  advice  Mr.  Johnson  acted,  and  immediately 
returned  to  Masasi  and  Zanzibar,  there  to  consult  with  Bishop  Steere 
as  to  his  future  proceedings.  This  happened  towards  the  end  of  August 
1881. 
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During  hie  residence  among  the  Tao»  Mr.  JohnaoB  bad  seen  mnoh  of 
the  people  and  the  country,  and  at  least  some  of  the  results  of  hia 
inyestigationa  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  aocompanying  map.  B  is 
most  important  excui-sion  took  place  early  in  1881,  when  ill-health 
rendered  it  advisable  for  him  to  go  to  LivingBtonia  in  search  of  medical 
adTice.  It  was  on  the  return  from  the  lake,  in  April,  that  he  turned 
aside  from  his  route,  and  c^me  upon  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Shirwa, 
which  there  disohargea  the  Lujende  river. » 

Having  determined,  after  consultation  with  the  bishop,  to  found  a 
station  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  in  Ngoi  or  Kungoi,  five  days 
north  of  Loaewa,  Mr.  Johnson  left  Zanzibar  on  December  2nd,  aud 
arrived  at  Matmsi  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.  On  the  29th  he  started 
for  the  lake,  acoompanied  by  the  Rev.  C,  A.  Janson,  The  two  travellers 
reached  the  lake  on  February  9th,  1882,  but  as  Mr.  Janson  died  on  the 
21st  Mr.  Johnson  is  onee  more  alone. 

Mr.  Janson 'a  journal^  publiahed  in  No.  XIX.  of  the  *  Occasional 
Papers/  furnishes  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  route  followed. 
The  Kovuma  river  was  ascended  as  far  as  M panda's  village,  where  the 
two  missionarieg  turned  to  the  south,  towards  Unyango,  the  more  direct 
road  to  the  lake  being  thought  to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  prowling  bands  of  the  Gwangwara  tribe.  Mr.  Janson  estimates  the 
dihtance  from  Chitwanga's  village  on  the  Rovuma  to  the  lake  at  345  miles, 
which  was  performed  in  twenty  seven  days  of  actual  travel.  From 
Mpanda's  to  Unyango  is  159  miles,  thence  to  the  lake  65  miles. 

The  liovuma,  as  far  as  traced,  flows  partly  through  a  broad  valley, 
covered  with  grass,  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  among  which  palms, 
euphorbias,  and  baobabs  are  conspicuous ;  partly  it  is  hemmed  in  by 
rugged  hills,  and  the  gurgling  sound  of  its  rapids  is  quite  audible  even 
at  some  distance  from  the  river.  The  country  is  fairly  populous,  and 
*'  sham  has  '*  are  met  with  at  frequent  intervals.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  village  of  Luundi  (who  belongs  to  the  Nyassa,  and  not  to 
the  Yao  tribe)  the  travellers  arrived  at  one  of  the  usual  ferries  across  the 
Eovuma,  and  there  encountered  a  slave-caravan  goiDg  to  the  coast.  The 
river  here  is  about  600  feet  wide*  The  chief,  Kanyinda,  lives  on  an  island 
about  three  miles  long,  and  thickly  dotted  with  houses,  whilst  villages 
line  both  l:»anks  below.  Chipogola,  alias  Cherasuru  (he  has  a  third  name 
which  Mr.  Janson  forgot  to  put  down)  invited  the  travellers  to  stay 
writh  him  for  a  few  days,  and  they  accepted  the  invitation.  Chipogola 
and  his  people  formerly  lived  on  a  high  hill  near  Mataka*8  town,  and 
the  change  to  the  river  dc*es  not  appear  to  have  agreed  with  them,  for 
they  were  suffering  from  an  **  epidemic,"  which  Mr.  Janson  declares  to 
have  consisted  in  a  general  colic. 

Between  Mpanda's  and  Unyango  it  was  necessary  to  cross  an  un- 
inhabited wilderness.    During  the  ten  days  oocupied  in  this  journey  the 
•  Bee  *  Proceodiog^'  1882,  p.  47. 
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porters  only  received  one  meal  daily,  notwithstandiDg  which  they  gave 
no  cause  for  complaint*  The  whole  of  this  region  is  covered  with  forest, 
and  whilst  the  soil  in  the  north  is  sandy,  that  in  the  broad  valley  of  the 
upper  Luchulingo  was  found  to  consist  of  the  red  clay  so  common 
throughout  Eastern  Africa,  even  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Cape 
Guardafui.  The  Usonyando,  a  biggish  stream,  with  steep  muddy 
banks^  was  crossed  on  the  fourth  da}^  and  the  Luchulingo  (the  Lukoringe 
of  old  maps)  two  days  afterwards*  The  latter  is  a  very  considerable 
river»  and  cannot  be  forded  when  in  fl<x>d.  It  takes  its  course  through, 
a  broad  wondcd  valley,  and  traces  of  elephants  abound  near  it» 

Beyond  this  river  the  caravan  climbed  the  steep  and  pictnresque 
Ichumundu  Hills,  which  are  worided  to  their  summits,  as  is  all  the 
country  within  sight.  These  hLllb  are  evidently  a  spur  from  the  upland 
which  stretches  bt^tween  the  Luchulingo  and  Msinja  valleys.  Masnkti 
trees  abound  in  them.  They  bear  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  lime, 
which  drops  to  the  ground  when  nearly  ripe,  and  is  eagerly  collected  by 
passing  travellers.  Having  eurmoHnted  these  hills  the  travellerB  once 
more  descended  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Luchulingo,  np  which  they 
travelled  towards  the  conspicuous  double  peak  of  Unyango,  around 
which  cluster  the  thonsand  huts  constituting  the  village  of  Mhange's 
people  now  governed  by  Kabingu.  The  country  around  this  settlement 
is  bare  of  trees,  and  fairly  cultivated.     Food  is  plentiful. 

Leaving  this  place  and  its  hoepitable  entertainers  on  Febniary  3rd, 
the  travellers  breasted  the  highest  mountains  yet  encountered  by  them, 
the  ascent  l>eing  rendered  difficult  on  account  of  the  slippery  state  of 
the  road-  The  scenery,  however,  amply  compensated  for  the  fatigue 
that  had  to  be  borne.  Keaching  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  the  eye 
ranged  up  a  charming  woodland  valley,  the  banks  of  whose  msliing 
stream  were  diversified  by  curious  piles  of  rock,  rising  at  regular 
intervals,  not  unlike  the  ruine  of  ancient  caatles.  From  the  head  of  this 
valley  the  twin-peak  of  Unyango  was  seen  to  stand  out  clearly  against 
the  sky  towards  the  east,  whilst  in  the  south  the  hills  died  away  in  the 
plain«  and  in  the  west,  far  below  them,  lay  another  vaOey,  with  the 
numerous  hamlets  of  the  late  chief  Chi  Mambo.  Ascending  the  ridge 
which  bounds  this  valley  to  the  north,  and  passing  a  cascade  embedded 
in  ferns  and  creeping  plants,  a  summit  was  reached,  whence,  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  range,  a  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  smooth  and 
shining  surface  of  the  Nyassa,  whilst  close  by  rose  the  craggy  pe^k  of 
Chiwagnlu,  with  houses  clustering  thickly  around  it. 

A  descent  from  these  hills  led  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Msinja,  a 
swift  stream,  here  six  feet  deep.  Beyond  it  another  range  of  wooded 
hills  bad  to  be  crossed  before  the  range  was  reached.  Descending  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Nchimanjo  (Mr,  Janson  says  Luchilunge?), 
passing  a  sbamba,  wbose  aged  owner  permitted  the  men  of  the  caravan 
to  help  themselves  to  his   mhogo,  then    past  a  grove  of  baobabs,  the 
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travellerB  at  length  emerged  upon  a  pebbly  beacb*  The  bold  heights  , 
marking  the  site  of  Losewa  were  visible  to  the  Bonth,  whilst  clofie  by, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  promontory,  there  roee  a  small  hamlet  of 
Wanyassa,  its  hutn  built  of  reeds  with  conical  roofs  of  grass,  and  a  part 
of  the  floor  slightly  raised  to  serve  as  a  bed,  Ma^anje  was  reached  the 
next  day.  It  is  a  considerable  place  of  700  hut»,  cloae  to  the  water*8 
edge  and  defended  by  a  boma  of  thick  poles.  The  inhabitants  are  expert 
tifihermen*  They  keep  fowls  and  ducks,  and  also  bojtst  the  potBessioa  of 
seven  cows  and  fifty  goats. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Janson  died.  In  an  appendix  to  his  journal^ 
Mn  Johnson  states  that  Chifesi'e  town,  to  which  he  proceeded  after  his 
coinpaiiion^fi  deaths  is  a  very  considerable  place,  where  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats  abuiitid.  Ho  had  fallen  in  with  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  C.B.,  of  the 
Livingstonia  Mission  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  in  conjunction  with  him, 
proposes  to  establish  a  ferry  at  Cbitesi's,  in  opposition  to  that  at  Losewa, 
which  is  completel}^  in  the  hands  of  the  slave  people. 

Mr.  Johnson  writes  with  reference  to  his  map  that  he  has  "  taken 
the  lower  shores  of  Njassa  and  the  junction  of  the  Lujende  and  Rovuma 
from  Livingstone^s  map.  **  I  have  had  no  instruments,"  he  says,  **but 
the  relative  distances  I  can  vouch  for,  and  the  compass  bearings  roughly, 
though  I  had  great  difficulty  in  identifying  the  places  along  the  Rovuma 
as  given  on  Livingstone^s  map,  all  the  placeB  having  now  different  names 
along  that  river."  In  putting  Mr.  Johnson's  work  into  shape  our 
cartographer  has  adopted  the  position  of  the  Kovuma  and  Lujende  as 
given  in  Mr.  Thomson's  map,  and  the  outline  of  the  Nyassa  (except 
where  it  dilTers  from  Mr,  Johnson's  delineation)  from  the  Society's  large 
map  of  Equatorial  Afri(».  In  addition  to  the  rough  sketch  just  re- 
ceived he  has  been  able  to  make  use  of  a  more  carefnlly  drawn  map 
which  shows  Mr*  Johnson's  jouniey  up  the  Lujende  river  to  Mataka*s. 
Livingstone's  latitudes  along  his  route  from  the  Kovuma  to  the  lake 
have  of  course  been  retained,  but  his  longitudes  have  been  shifted  so  aa 
to  fit  in  with  Mr.  Johnson's  work.  All  names  not  taken  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  maps  or  papers  or  Mr.  Janson's  journal  are  written  in  hair- 
line, Kgoi  or  Kungoi  finds  no  place  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  map,  but  we 
presume  it  is  the  name  of  the  district  of  which  Chitesi  is  chief. 

In  a  note  placed  upon  Mn  Jolinaon's  map  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
of  the  country  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  to  the  junction  of  the 
Lujende  and  Kovtima  is  inhabited  by  the  Yao  tribe,  excepting  a  tract 
along  the  lake,  between  Masenje's  and  Chite6i*a,  The  Matimbwe, 
Wanyassa  (Maganja)^  and  Makua  who  live  scattered  among  the  Yao 
towards  the  nortb-eaat,  speak  the  Yao  language  in  addition  to  their  own 
idioms,  Yao  is  spoken  in  four  dialects.  The  Masanyiuga  (Mazininga 
Yao  live  in  three  distriotfi,  on  the  Rovuma,  on  the  Lujende,  and  on  the 
lake;  their  chiefs  being  Cbipogola,  Kandulu,  and  Makanjila.  The 
Mcbinga  Yao  live  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Lujende,  between  Nyambi'a 
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and  Mtarika*8  villagee.  The  Amaltali  Yao,  on  the  Liich«lingo»  have 
Chiivagiilu  and  Unjango  for  their  principal  seat8»  And  lastly,  there 
are  the  Yao  of  Mwembe,  whose  chief  is  Mataka.  The  predatory  tribe 
of  the  Gwangwara  are  said  to  live  about  ten  days'  jonmey  from 
Chitesi's. 

The  great  chiefs  of  the  country  are  Chiteai  and  MakanjOa  on  the 
lake ;  Mponda*  on  the  Shire  ;  and  Mataka,  near  the  Lnjende,  Each  of 
these  commands  6000  men.  Next  to  them  rank  Mtarika  and  Kandultt 
on  the  LujendOj  the  chiefs  of  Cliiwagnln  and  Unyango  to  the  we«t  of 
the  Lnchnlingo,  and  Masenje  on  the  lake,  with  4000  men  each.  Inferior 
chiefs  of  some  note  are  Mponda,  Chipogola,  and  Eanyinda  on  the 
Kovnmaj  Nyambi  in  the  south;  and  Chiwanle  near  the  lake,  not  far 
from  Makanjila's. 


The  EoTiff  Mountains.     By  Captain  B.  F.  Bttrton. 

(Reftd  at  tUe  Evenitig  MeeliB^,  Jim©  26th»  18320 

This  range,  which  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  maps,  may  have 
taken  its  name  either  from  the  town  of  Kong  on  the  southern  versant ; 
or  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  **  Koogkadu,"  the  mountain -land  described 
by  Mungo  Park.  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier,  who  did  not  reach  the 
Niger  sonroes  in  1879,  explain  *'  Kong  "  as  the  Kissi  name  of  the  line 
which  trends  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  which  divides  Koronko- 
land  from  Kono-land*  When  nearing  their  objective  they  sighted 
the  Kong  apex,  Mount  Daro,  Older  travellers  make  it  a  latitudinal 
chain  running  nearly  east  and  west,  with  its  centre  about  the  meridian  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle;  and  extending  500  to  600  miles  on  a  parallel  of 
K.  lat,  10''.  Westward  it  bends  north  behind  Cape  Palmaa,  and,  like 
the  ghauts  of  Hindostan,  it  follows  the  line  of  seaboard.  About  the 
parallel  of  Sierra  Leone  the  feature  splits  into  a  network  of  ranges^ 
curves  and  zigxags,  which  show  no  general  trend.  The  eastern  facea 
here  shed  to  the  Niger  ;  the  western  to  the  various  streams  between  the 
Eokel-Seli,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Senegal ;  and  the  last  northern  counter- 
forts  sink  into  the  Sahara  Desert,  The  westeni  versant  supplies  the 
gold  of  Senegambia ;  the  soul  hern  that  of  Ashanti  and  Wasa.  I'ho 
superficial  dust  is  washed  down  by  rains,  floods  and  rivers;  and  the 
dykes  and  veins  of  quartz,  mostly  running  north  and  south,  are  apjia* 
rently  connected  with  those  of  the  main  range. 

That  such  a  chain  must  exist  is  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the  Gold 
Coast  streams.  The  Ancobra,  for  instance,  which  often  rises  and  falls 
from  20  to  40  feet  in  twenty- four  hours,  suggests  that  its  sources  spring 
from  an  elevated  plane  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
lands  south  of  the  Kong  Mountains  are  grasay  and  hilly  with  extensive 
plains.     This  is  known  through   the  Donkg  slaves,  common  on  the 
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coast.  Many  of  them  come  from  about  Salagha,  the  newly  opened  mart 
upon  the  Upi>er  Voltaj  they  declare  that  the  laud  breeds  elephants  and 
ostriched,  cattle  and  camels,  horses  and  asses*  Moreover,  it  is  visited 
by  the  northern  peoples  who  cross  the  Sahara, 

Captain  Clapperton,  in  hiB  second  journey*  setting  out  from  Badagred 
for  Bnsa  (Boussa),  crossed  a  hill-range  which  would  correspond  with  the 
Kong.  It  is  described  as  about  80  miles  broad,  and  said  to  extend 
from  behind  Ashanti  to  Benin.  The  tr«AveL1er,  who  estimated  the 
culminating  point  not  to  exceed  2500  feet,  found  the  nigged  passes 
hemmed  in  by  denticulated  walls  and  t4jr8  of  granite,  600  to  700  feet  high 
and  sometimes  overhanging  the  path.  The  valleys  varied  in  breadtli 
from  a  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile.  A  comparatively  large  population 
occupied  the  mountain  reoesses,  where  they  planted  fine  crops  of  yams, 
milletj  and  cotton.  The  strangers  were  made  welcome  at  every  settle- 
ment. Ascending  hill  after  hill  they  came  to  Chaki,  a  large  town  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  Caboceer  had  a  house  and  a  stock  of 
provisions  ready  for  his  guests  ;  put  many  questions,  and  earnestly 
pressed  them  to  rest  fur  two  or  three  days.  When  the  whole  chain  was 
crossed  they  fell  int-o  the  plains  of  Yarriba  (Yoruba). 

The  next  eye-witness  is  Mr.  John  Duncan,  who  visited  Dahomey  in 
1845*  King  Gezo  allowed  him  a  guard  of  a  hundred  men,  in  order 
to  explore  with  safety  the  Mahi  or  Kong  Mountains,  His  6on  and 
Buooesaor  was  not  so  generous;  he  systematically  and  chnrlishly  refused  all 
travellers,  myself  included^  permission  to  pass  northwards  of  his  capituL 
The  life-guardsman  found  the  chain,  which  is  distant  more  than  a 
luindred  miles  from  Agborne,  differing  from  his  expectations  in  character, 
appearance,  and  even  position.  The  grand  imposing  line  looked  from 
afar  like  coltMssal  piles  of  ruins :  a  nearer  view  showed  immense  blocks, 
some  of  them  200  feet  long,  egg-shaped,  and  lying  upon  their  sides. 
Xearly  all  the  settlements  had  chosen  the  summits,  doubtless  for  defenoe. 
Mr.  Duncan  crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  these  Kong*  Mountains, 
and  pushed  100  miles  beyond  thenj  over  a  level  land  which  must  shed 
to  the  Niger. 

These  descriptions  denote  a  range  of  grey  granite,  the  rock  which 
forms  the  ground-fioor  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Peninsula  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
possibly  varied  by  syenites  and  porphyries.  It  would  probably  contain, 
like  the  sea-subtending  mountains  of  Midian,  largo  veins  of  eminently 
metalliferous  quartz,  outcropping  from  the  surface,  and  forming  pe^r- 
sha]»ed  extensions  of  the  reefs  below.  From  the  ooast-line  the  land 
grailually  np-slopes  towards  the  spurs  of  the  great  dividing  ridge;  and 
thuB  wG  mny  fairly  expect  that,  the  further  north  we  go,  the  richer  vriU 
become  the  diggings. 

The  Kniig  Mountains  are  apparently  cut  through  by  the  Niger  south 
of  Iddah,  where  the  true  coast  begins.  Travellers  describe  the  features 
almost  iti  the  words  of  Clapperton  and  Duncan ;  the  towering  masses  of 
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granite  which  contrast  so  stronglj  with  the  Bonthern  Bwamps ;  upstand- 
ing outcrops  resembling  cathedrals  and  caBtellatioiifi  in  ruins  ;  boulders  of 
enormous  dimensions  i  pyramids  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  solitary  cones 
■which  rise  like  giant  ninepins.  We  know  too  little  of  the  lands  lying 
south-east  of  the  confluence  to  determine  the  sequence  of  the  chain, 
whose  counterforts  may  give  rise  to  the  **  Oil  Rivera.*'  It  is  not  connected 
with  the  Peak  of  Camaroues,  round  which  Mr,  Comber  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  travelled,  and  which  he  determined  to  be  an  isolated  block. 
Further  south  the  ghauts  of  Western  Africa  reappear  in  the  Serra  do 
Crystal,  and  fringe  the  mighty  triangle  below  the  equator.  They  are 
suspected  to  be  auriferous  in  places.  An  American  merchant  on  the 
Gaboon  river.  Captain  Lawlin,  carried  home,  iu  1843-4,  a  quantity  of 
granular  gold  brought  to  him  by  the  coiintry  traders.  He  returned  to 
his  station,  prepared  to  work  the  metals  of  the  interior,  but  the  people 
took  the  alarm,  and  he  failed  to  find  the  spot* 

Gamer t»n  and  I,  prevented  by  the  late  season  of  our  landing  from 
attempting  the  interesting  exploration,  were  careful  to  make  all  manner 
of  inquiries  conoeming  the  hest point  de  depart;  and,  if  fate  prevent  our 
attempting  it,  we  shall  b©  happy  to  see  some  more  favoured  traveller 
Buoceed.  The  easiest  way  would  be  to  march  upon  Crockerville»  two 
days  by  the  Ancobra  river  and  three  by  land.  Thence  bush-paths, 
which  would  require  widening  for  hammocks,  lead  north  through  Wasi. 
There  are  many  villages  on  the  way ;  and,  in  places,  provisions  can  be 
procured ;  the  people  ai'e  peaceful,  and  willing  to  show  or  to  make  the 
path*  I  consulted  at  Axim  a  native  guide,  who  knew  the  Kong  village 
but  not  the  Kong  Mountains.  He  made  the  distance  six  marches  to 
Safwi,  where  the  grass  lands  begin ;  and  here  he  ascended  a  hillock, 
seeing  nothing  but  prairies  to  the  north.  Eight  more  stages — a  total  of 
fourteen — ^led  him  to  Gy4man,  where  ho  found  horses  and  horsemen. 
He  also  knew  by  hearsay  the  western  route  via  Apollonian  Bein. 


JkT  P*  M,  Lessars  Journejj  from  Askahad  to  SaraJchs, 

Tk  an  earlier  number  of  the  *  Proceedings '  (vol.  iv.  No.  4)  some  account 
was  given  of  the  new  Russo-Persian  frontier,  which  included  a  brief 
notice  of  a  paper  which  M.  Lessar  had  read  to  the  Geographical  Society 
of  St.  Petersburg  on  his  survey  operations  for  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Tran>-Cafipian  railroad.  The  last  number  of  the  I»veHija  of  th© 
Rus>ian  Geographical  Society  contains  M.  Lessar^s  paper  in  extenm,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  : — * 

In  the  middle  of  September  1881  the  Trans- Caspian  military  railroad 
was  compltited  from  Mikhailof  Bay   to    Kizil-arvat,  and  although  no 
immediiite  extension  of  the  line  was  contemplated,  it  was  nevertheless 
•  For  map  ooosult  *  ProoeediDga  E.G.S.,'  New  Scries,  vol,  iiL  p.  576* 
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deoided  to  make  preliminary  surveys  to  Aekabad  and  then  on  to  Sarakhs 
if  ciroumBtances  would  allow.  A  particular  interest  attached  to  that 
part  of  the  line  south-east  of  Askabad,  as  the  leyeUings  for  a  railroad 
would  here  be  associated  with  the  exploration  of  an  almost  unknown 
tract  bordering  on  the  new  posseeeions  of  Bussia ;  on  the  other  hand, 
both  the  season  of  the  year  aad  the  peaceful  state  of  the  «teppe  were 
favourable  to  the  work.  In  pushing  reconnaissances  beyond  the  confineB 
of  KusHian  territory  it  is  necessary  to  travel  as  lightly  as  possible,  and 
it  beoomes  very  difficult  to  lit  out  au  expedition  with  everything  neoes- 
Bary  to  contend  with  ail  the  privations  of  the  steppe,  with  its  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  best  season  for  work  is  September  and  Oitober ; 
the  days  are  then  cloudy,  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  and  the  men  do  not 
Buffer.  In  those  months  raina  are  of  rare  occurrence^  the  etreams  and 
wells  are  short  of  water,  and  the  pits  dug  to  ooUect  rain-water  are  nearly 
dry*  Early  spring  is  the  rainy  season,  when  the  steppe  may  be  crossed 
in  all  directions. 

It  was  also  most  important  to  take  advantage  of  the  tranquil  state 
of  the  country  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  large  escort  with  its 
incidontAl  expenses.  The  capture  of  Gook-tep©  produced  so  powerful  an 
impression  throughout  Central  Asia  that  even  at  the  present  time  one 
may  travel  very  cotiBideraUle  dislances  from  the  extreme  points  of  the 
BiiBBian  dominions  with  a  most  ineignificant  force,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  long  this  peaceful  spirit  may  prevail,  for  in  the  steppe 
changes  are  sudden,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  some  trifling  occur- 
rence rudely  dispels  the  fancied  security*  For  the  survey  to  Sarakhs  a 
covering  party  of  twenty-one  men  with  an  officer  was  assignedj  nine 
Russian  labourers  and  two  overseers  were  hired  for  the  levelling  and 
topographical  work*  The  guide,  Ana-geldi  Sirdar,  was  a  Tekke  of 
Merv,  enrolled  in  the  militia  of  Askabad,  He  formerly  lived  at  Merv, 
but  having  slain  his  man  for  some  cause  or  other,  he  fled,  and  entered 
the  Eussian  service.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  man, 
a  celebrated  hatyr  or  warrior,  and  a  noted  leader  of  alamans,  besides 
being  wtill  acquainted  with  the  road. 

There  were  two  inierpretera:  one  a  Kurd,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
at  Merv  and  knew  the  Tekke  language  fluently ;  the  oiher  a  soldier, 
Tartar  by  race,  and  a  native  of  Kazan,  whose  dialect  closely  resembles 
that  spoken  by  the  Tekkes, 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  changing  Bussian  money  into 
Persian  krans  (worth  about  40  copecks)*  The  Persian  merchants  prise 
highly  liusaian  bank-notes,  and  lOO-rouble  notes  are  current  at  Aakabad 
at  a  premium  of  2  and  3  per  cent.  The  transport  consisted  of  five  camels, 
one  waggon,  and  a  small  cart ;  one  camel  bore  the  instruments,  two 
others  the  tents  and  t  fleets  of  the  labourers ;  and  the  remaining  two  my 
tent  and  baggage ;  the  wagi^on  was  intended  to  carry  the  men  to  their 
work  and  back  to  camp  in  the  evening,  and  for  the  sick  if  neoeflsary. 
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The  cart  followed  the  eiirveying  party  the  whole  time  bearing  the  box 
of  instrumoTits  and  the  daj^g  supply  of  water  and  food.  The  Cosaacks 
had,  moroover,  four  baggage  horeee. 

The  Coaaackfl  and  labourere  Avere  provided  with  French  ehelter  tents 
(tenies  ahris)^  whilst  for  my  own  accommodation  I  took  a  iield-tent, 
though  its  weight  (7  poods  —  252  lbs.  English)  and  elaborate  oonstnio- 
tion  were  great  faults ;  but  having  regard  to  the  necessity  for  plotting 
and  reducing  to  scale  at  night  the  work  done  during  the  day»  it  is 
indispensable  to  have  a  good  tent,  and  nothing  better  could  be  obtained 
on  the  spot. 

The  outfit  at  Askabad  was  most  difficult :  for  neoeesary  articles  snob 
as  ropes,  casks,  water-skins,  &c.,  were  not  to  bo  purchased  there  and  had 
to  be  obtained  at  the  commissariat  stores;  whilst  eueh  things  as  could 
not  be  procured  at  these,  had  to  be  sought  for  in  the  auh  or  villages, 
which  are  gonerally  badly  off*  Askabad  has  been  very  rapid  in  its 
growth  ;  nearly  all  the  soldiers  are  lodged  in  barracks,  built  of  clay  and 
nn burnt  bricks  and  roofed  with  reeds  and  clay ;  there  are  also  many  old 
honses.  The  bazaar  occupies  a  long  stn&et^  but  the  shops  only  contain 
manufactured  articles,  Persian  and  Tekke  wearing  apparel  and  pro- 
visionB ;  the  trade  in  brandy  and  wine  is  particularly  brisk ;  everything 
olse  cx)meB  from  Baku  and  Astrakhan. 

The  survey  was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  October.  From 
Askabad  to  Annau  the  road  is  everywhere  level,  except  for  600  yards 
at  the  tenth  versi,  where  it  passes  over  low  sand -hi  Hock  a.  Annau  is  an 
old  half*ruined  fortress  on  a  bill,  with  an  aul  or  village  of  felt  tents  two 
miles  from  the  fort,  which  is  sunx>unded  by  extensive  ruins,  and  stands 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  nearer  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  are  but 
few,  living  mostly  in  tents*  Annan  ii3  the  iiret  settlement,  proceeding 
from  Mikhailof  Bay,  where  there  are  traces  of  art.  These  are  in  the  ruins 
of  a  mosque;  many  of  its  towers  have  fallen,  all  the  walls  and  arches 
are  cracked,  but  the  elaburute  and  graceful  facade  is  still  perfect.  This 
building,  for  grandeur  of  design  and  elegant  proportions,  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  anything  else  met  with  in  tlie  Tekke  steppes.  As  far  as 
G  a  wars  the  Tekkes  live  mostly  in  libidos  or  felt  tents.  Between 
Bami  and  Askaljad  there  are  iiiins  of  clay  homesteads,  but  in  small 
numbers;  more  frequent  are  the  tombs  built  of  unbumt  brick,  ugly, 
quadrangular  buildings,  euimounted  by  domes  and  plastered  over  with 
clay.  At  Durun  and  Farau  (near  Eis&il-arvat )  there  are  ruins  of  small 
mosques  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation;  besides  which  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Usboi  (old  channel  of  the  Oxus)  near  Mala-kir  (?  MuUa-kari), 
Kura-durun  and  Aidin.  parts  of  the  walls  of  foiir  moniunental  edifices 
are  standing,  but  none  of  these  |>osse8s  any  arehittKitural  interest.  The 
inhabitants  could  tell  us  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  country;  the 
nomads  are  comparatively  new  settlers,  and  apparently  take  little 
interest  in  all  that  happened  before  their  time.     To  our  question,  by 
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whom  was  the  mosquo  btiilt  and  when  ?  the  inhabitants  of  Annan  as 
well  as  other  places,  could  give  us  no  information  ;  they  only  knew  tho 
fuoeqne  was  erected  in  honour  of  some  saint  buried  there ;  his  tomb  is 
iindooorated,  a  mere  mound  of  earth  dressed  with  stone  and  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall*  with  a  small  entrance  through  which  one  has  to  crawl 
on  all-fours.  Near  the  mosque  on  tho  top  of  the  hill  a  deep  well  has 
been  dug  to  ensure  a  supply  of  water  in  the  event  of  a  siege.  For  half 
-of  the  twenty  versta  distance  from  Annan  to  Gawars  the  road  passes 
over  a  smooth,  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  tenth  vorst  crosses  sandhills 
which  at  this  point  closely  approach  the  mountains.  This  is  the  only 
place  along  the  whole  line  from  Askabad  to  Sarakhs  where  some  earth- 
works would  have  to  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad* 

There  arc  three  fortifications  at  Gawars  :  the  upper  one  is  occupied 
by  thirty  Tekke  families,  living  in  mud  hovels  within  the  enclosure ;  in 
the  central  fort  are  forty  of  our  jigit»  (native  guides),  whilst  the  lowest 
of  the  three  is  uninhabited  and  in  ruins.  During  the  continuance  of 
our  work  between  Askabad  and  Gawars  we  met  caravans  of  Tekkce 
along  the  road,  who  were  returning  to  Akhal  irom  Merv  and  Tojencl. 
These  TckkcH  fled  thither  during  the  war,  but  when  Tekme  Sirdar 
visited  Merv,  in  July,  they  received  from  him  such  assurances  as  to 
their  future  lot  as  induced  them  to  return  to  Akhal  after  gathering 
their  spring-sown  crops.  They  were  in  a  wholly  destitute  condition, 
having  lost  nearly  all  their  possessions,  in  many  cases  one  camel  sufficed 
to  carry  all  tho  belongings  of  several  families.  They  could  not  remain 
at  Merv,  and  probably  Tekme  Sirdar  had  little  difficulty  in  iiersuading 
them  to  return  to  their  settlements ;  the  refugees  were  badly  received 
in  the  Merv  oasis,  for  the  Mervians  are  themselves  badly  off  for  land 
and  water,  and  are  seeking  new  places  of  settlement.  Tho  caravans 
from  Merv  took  the  direction  of  tho  Tt^jend,  whence  they  turned  into 
the  desert  and  joined  tho  high  road  to  Askabad,  near  Gawars,  This  is 
the  usual  line  of  march  of  tho  Tekkes,  for  though  the  road  nearer  the 
mountains  is  better,  it  is  open  to  attack  from  the  side  of  Ealat  and 
Daragez. 

The  distance  from  Gawars  to  Baba-durmaz  is  3^  versts  (24  miles), 
over  ground  apparently  quite  level,  but  actually  undulating  with  very 
gradual  slopes,  which  form  the  first  ascents  to  the  mountains.  Baba- 
durmaz  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  stream  flowing  from  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  slightly  brackish,  though  eagerly  drunk  by  men  and  horses, 
and  it  serves  to  irrigate  the  small  fields  near  the  fortress.  On  our 
arrival  at  Baba-durmaz  we  found  quite  recently-abandoned  works  for 
the  renovation  of  the  half-ruined  walls  and  towers  of  the  fort ;  somo 
dozen  pieces  of  timber,  unbumt  bricks,  and  straw,  littered  tho  ground 
inside  the  walls  and  adjacent  fields*  The  Ilkhani  of  Bujnurd,  Yar- 
Mahomed-Khan,  planned  a  restoration  of  the  fortress  to  show  his  rights 
over  Baba-durmaz ;   when   information  of  this   reached  Teheran,  tho 
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recouBtruction  of  tlio  fort  was  forliidden,  and  the  works  had  to  bo, 
abandoned.  In  general  the  mlcrs  of  the  feudatory  provinces  of  Khorasean^ 
when  bold  enough,  ai'e  hostile  to  Eussia,  They»  and  only  they,  in 
Persia,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  snbjngation  of  the  Akhal  oountry  and 
pacification  of  the  steppe.  At  Teheran  the  Oovemment  is  of  course 
glad  at  the  snccesses  of  Knssia,  because  they  are  relieved  of  the  trouble 
of  fighting  the  Tekkes :  as  to  the  people,  it  is  unnecessary  to  spe^k  of 
them,  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  Khorasaan  but  has  some  peasants  freed 
from  Khivan  or  Akhal-Teklte  bondage  by  the  Russians  ;  and  it  is  onl^ 
since  the  capture  of  Geok-tepe  that  the  people  of  EJiorassau  can  count 
upon  some  degree  of  safety  and  tranquillity,  for  even  the  Mervians  < 
not  maraud  as  formerly.  The  llkhani,  on  the  contrary,  are  losers  by 
the  new  state  of  afiEairs ;  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  Tekke  raids^ — 
ae  with  Persians  so  with  Tekkes,  the  plunderers  and  plundered  wer 
diBtiuct  classes,  the  poor  of  both  people  were  the  sufferers,  whilst  sirdar 
and  batyrs,  no  less  than  the  llkhani,  were  enriched.  This  profitableJ 
source  of  income  is  stopped,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  llkhani 
jjrotectors  of  the  emjarc*,  and  probably  no  great  time  will  elapse  before  1 
the  border  provinces  are  placed  on  a  level  w  ith  the  rest  of  Persia,  and 
the  llkhani  deprived  of  their  autonomy. 

The  road  from  Baba-dunuajs  continues  over  the  same  kind  of  country 
a0  before,  thickly  covered,  however,  here  with  bushes ;  the  ground  is  so 
undermined  with  the  holes  of  animals  that  both  men  and  horses  breakj 
through  the  surface  at  every  step.  Beginning  at  the  tenth  verst  are^ 
mounds,  ruins  of  forts  and  watch-towers.  Here,  as  in  the  Akhal  country, 
towers  were  till  recently  indiepensablo  for  each  field ;  but  at  present 
raids  have  diminished,  the  towers  are  no  longer  repaired  and  are  falling 
into  decay  nndgr  the  wasting  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  soon 
converts  these  clay  erections,  unless  constantly  repaired^  into  shapeless 
heaps. 

The  whole  distance  from  Baba-dunnaz  to  Lutfabad  is  22  verats 
(15  miles) ;  at  the  tenth  stands  the  small  fortress  of  Artik,  and  beyond  it 
as  far  as  Lutfabad  are  cultivated  fields,  but  the  inigating  dykes  are 
unbridgod,  and  the  bridges  throT^Ta  across  the  streams  in  two  places  are 
out  of  repair,  so  as  to  necessitate  a  considerable  detour  to  avoid  them. 
On  the  Dorungar,  at  its  debouchure  from  Dai-agez,  are  four  fortresie®:^ 
Kaloh-mir,  Shor-kala,  Lutfabad,  and  Kiuren ;  the  two  farthest  stand 
on  hills,  and  are  seen  from  afar,  whikt  the  others  are  so  densely 
enclosed  with  gardens  as  to  be  invisible  100  yards  oC  The  inhabitants 
of  Kiuren  are  AlieLi  Turkomans,  whilst  Shor-kala,  Kaleh-mir,  and 
Lutfabad  are  inhabited  by  Persians  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  There 
are  no  felt  tents  here,  all  being  housed  in  clay  hovels  inside  the  fortress, 
which  is  outwardly  of  the  same  appearance  as  those  of  the  Tekkes,  a 
regular  square  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall;  within,  on  either  side  of  the 
broad  and  only  street,  is  a  bazaar ;  out  of  which  lead,  in  v&rioufi  direo  j 
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tioiia,  narrow,  dirty  side  lanes,  frequently  opening  into  one  another  by 
gateways.  The  bazaar  is,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  people  of  tho 
Atak,  Yory  rich,  and  certainly  proTieiona  and  forage  are  plentiful ; 
beyond  this,  the  contents  of  every  shop  are  the  same :  ennranti*,  nuts, 
several  kinds  of  sweotnaeats  of  very  inferior  tonality,  rioe,  sugar,  execrable 
tea,  Russian  writing*paper ;  in  bags  hung  on  tlio  walls  are  dye-stuffs  for 
the  hair  and  nails,  medicines,  amulets  for  men  and  horses,  small  trifles, 
mirrors,  little  flagons — all  very  roughly  made,  and  evidently  of  Persian 
workmanship*  There  was  a  good  gunsmith  at  the  bazaar,  who  inend*5d 
the  broken  handle  of  onr  measuring  tape. 

We  stayed  two  days  in  Lutfabad ;  the  sooond  day  the  inhabitants 
had  struck  up  quite  a  fi'iendfihip  with  the  labourers  and  CossackB, 
exc4ianging  visits  like  old  acquaintances ;  joke«  and  laughter  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  Bussians  entertained  the  Peraians  %vith  tea»  and 
these  brought  all  they  had  for  sale  :  guns,  whips,  provisions,  kettles, 
sheepskins,  d'c.  Of  course  the  arrival  of  the  Kussians  caused  prices  to 
rise,  but  nevertheless  everything,  especially  pro\'isions  and  forage,  was 
much  cheajier  than  at  Askabad,  which  is  not  supplied  by  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  its  being  so  near.  This  was  at  first  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  khan  forbids  the  export  of  produce,  in  order  not 
to  raise  the  prices  at  home;  but  afterwards  they  wero  more  frank,  and 
confessed  the  cause  of  the  prohibition  to  Ije  ijuite  aiM)ther;  the  khan 
prefers  that  the  Kussiaji  Armenians  should  come  to  Daragez  and  buy  o«i 
the  spot.  The  khan  waits  till  the  contractor  has  given  tlie  people  hand- 
mooey,  and  then  places  an  embargo  ;  this  leads  to  negotiations,  and  the 
matter  is  eventually  settled,  but  of  course  not  without  paymoot.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persians  are  wanting  in  enterprise,  because  they  know, 
strive  how  they  may,  they  will  never  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
their  aga  or  khan  will  infallibly  deprive  them  of  their  wealth. 

The  locality  between  Lutfabad  and  Kahka  for  20  miles  is  the  most 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  part  of  the  Atak  ;  here  Tvater  is  abundant 
the  whole  way,  and  the  popidation  is  as  dense  as  in  the  Akhal  country 
between  Grook-tei^  and  Askabad.  The  fields  extend  in  almost  uniiiter^ 
mpted  succession,  streams  and  irrigating  dykes  constantly  oro^s  the 
roatl ;  progress,  however,  is  much  impeded  by  the  want  of  bridges. 
North  of  the  highway  the  whole  country  is  thickly  covered  with  reeds 
and  bushes,  and  the  farther  from  the  mount tuDs,  the  more  luxuriant  IB 
the  vegetation,  to  the  veiy  Tejend.  The  smoke  which  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  reeds  and  bushes  along  the 
Ttyend,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing.  From  laitfabad  to  Kahka 
there  are  settlements  the  w^hole  way,  at  first  in  single  row,  then  in 
double,  and  afterwards  in  threa  lines;  and  Ijcaides  the  inhabited  house* 
there  are  numerous  ruins  of  abandoni]d  forts,  some  directly  oil  the  plain, 
others  on  mounds  of  frequent  occurrence  between  Kodja,  Aski^bad,  and 
Sarakhs.    These  are  evidently  thrown  up  by  hand,  and  oecupy  perfectly 
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level  BitoBi  sloping  on  all  sides  towards  the  monnd,  probably  for  tbe 
reason  tbat  eartk  has  been  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  to  pile 
over  them ;  thoy  arc  mostly  situated  near  streams  and  localities  favourable 
for  aettlomcnts,  whilst  they  are  less  frequent  between  the  forts*  The 
opinion  of  Vambery,  that  these  mounds  ur  burrows  were  raised  by  the 
Tekkes  in  modem  times  over  the  tombs  of  fatuous  warriors  and  sirdars, 
is  not  confirmed ;  the  Tekkes  positively  deny  it ;  they  point  to  the  burial- 
plaoee  of  their  saints  and  heroes,  of  which  there  are  occasionally  a  number 
on  the  summits  of  these  barrows,  the  latter^  they  say,  having  been  raised 
by  unknown  men  long  before  their  time.*  They  tell  of  a  great  general 
who^  very  long  ago,  wishing  to  leave  a  record  of  his  numerous  host, 
ordered  each  soldier  to  cast  a  cap-full  of  earth  to  form  a  great  mound. 
This  tradition  is  very  widespread  among  the  Tekkes^  but  to  which  mound 
it  refers,  and  to  -what  genera  1»  nobody  can  say.  Some  of  the  barrowa 
are  circular  and  others  ellipsuidal  in  form,  whilst  a  few  are  of  more  ^ 
elaborate  design*  They  are  from  40  to  45  feet  high  and  upwards,  with 
a  diameter  not  seldom  of  350  feet,  and  steep  sides,  They  remind  one  of 
the  artificial  moimds  scattered  over  the  central  belt  of  North  America,  as 
deBoiil>ed  by  Noc^aillac.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  about  10,000  of  them 
have  been  counted,  and  excavations  fully  explained  their  purpose,  viz. 
to  serve  as  burial-places  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  America.  It 
IB  quite  possible  that  the  excavation  of  the  mounds  in  tbe  Tekke  steppes 
would  give  like  results,  and  that  these  ImiTows  are  the  burial- places  of 
tribes  who  oecupied  Central  Asia  long  before  the  Tekkes,  whilst  these 
turn  them  to  account  for  their  own  fortresses  and  burial-grounds. 

A  few  verets  from  Lutfabad  we  were  overtaken  by  an  emissary  of 
.the  older  of  this  village  wilh  a  prohibition  on  behalf  of  the  Ilkhani  of 
Daragez,  Alazar  Khan,  to  continue  work  on  Persian  territory.  This 
elder  during  the  whole  of  our  residence  at  Lutfabad  tried  to  throw 
.every  obstacle  in  our  way,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ilkhani  knew^ 
xuothing  of  the  prohibition ;  in  any  case  it  did  not  interfere  with  our 
work,  for  the  right  of  Persia  to  the  Atak  is  a  doubtful  point,  and, 
moreover,  the  Persian  Government  did  not  oppose  the  Eussian  scientific 
explorations  either  in  Atak  or  along  the  border  provinces  of  Khorassau. 

Between  Lutfabad  and  Kahka  wo  frequently  met  people,  and ' 
ploughing  operationB  were  in  full  progress,  in  many  places  with  horses, 
whereas  in  Akhal  camels  only  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Sportsmen 
too  were  numerous  and  game  abundant,  pheasants  and  prairie  hens 
eonstantly  springing  from  the  bushes.  The  Tekkes  did  not  avoid  ub, 
but  entered  into  convei  sation  and  brought  presents  of  what  they  shot. 
At  Hodja-kata  the  whole  male  population  eame  to  kH>k  at  us  ;  nearly  all 
sat  down  and  gazed  silently  at  our  camp,  whilst  a  few  spoke  with  our 
guides  and  interpreters.    Towards  evening  we  bade  them  all  withdraw 

*  Bee  aozne  aocouut  of  these  mounds  in  'Froceediogfl  B.G.B.,*  New  Seriea,  toI.  ill. 
No.  3,  pp.  156  ftud  IG6. 
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and  not  approach  during  the  night,  for  fear  of  niienndenj  tan  dings, 
which  they  obeyed. 

From  Hodja-kala  the  ruins  of  Peahtak  or  Abiverd  are  visible  as  a 
confused  mass,  but  on  approaching  more  elosely  we  saw  that  they 
covered  a  wide  extent  of  ground,  and  were  indeed  the  i-nine  of  a  whole 
town,  though  the  buildings  were  of  the  usual  construction  and  in  no 
way  remarkable. 

Prom  Peshtak  to  Kahka  low  scanty  bushes  are  here  and  there  seen 
by  the  roadside.  Kahka,  like  most  of  the  settlements,  eonsista  of  a  new 
inhabited  fortress  and  old  deserted  ruins;  the  inhabitants  upon  every 
successive  disaster  that  may  befall  their  town  never  restore  their  former 
dwellings,  but  build  a  new  fortress.  Old  Kahka  stands  on  a  low  natural 
hill,  on  another  height  rising  from  its  centre  is  an  impregnable  citadel ; 
the  whole  shows  the  ravages  of  tirae^  but  still  preserves  an  imposing 
appearance.  New  Eahka  is  the  largest  settlement  along  the  line>  and 
contains  as  many  as  600  houses^  though  the  elders  boasted  there  were 
loOO,  The  population  is  composed  of  Alieli  Turkomans  who  fled  hither 
from  Khiva  after  its  capture  by  our  troops ;  the  new  fort  has  already 
been  built  five  years^  the  old  one  upwards  of  a  hundred  when  the  Alieli 
migrated  to  these  parts  from  Khiva.  Inside  the  fort  the  main  street  is 
occupied  b^'  a  bazaar  with  nearly  the  same  objects  disposod  for  sale  as 
at  Lutfabad.  This  street  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  each  of  which 
is  under  its  elder  ;  that  of  the  first  half  is  8aid-Nagar-yuz-baahi,  a  most 
skilful  man,  able  to  keep  friends  with  everybody,  and  equally  faithful 
to  Persia  as  to  Hussia.  The  Alieli  regard  him  as  the  representative  of 
Persia,  and  he  is  eattremely  popular  among  them ;  the  elder  of  the 
second  part  of  the  cit}^  is  XJn-Bagi-yuz-bashi,  who  received  us  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  assuring  us  of  his  readiness  to  serve  the 
distinguished  travellers,  and  then  afterwards  at  a  private  interview 
openly  declared  his  fealty  to  Russia.  Un-Bagi  and  his  followers  8tat»xl, 
without  any  reserve,  that  on  migrating  to  the  borders  of  Persia  tbey 
were  obliged  to  pay  tithes^  but  now  that  the  Russians  hfid  arrived  thoy 
were  very  glad  and  hoped  to  be  relieved  from  the  Persian  authorities. 
The  relations  of  Persia  to  the  Atak  country  are  most  peculiar ;  the 
Tekkee,  badly  off  for  water  and  land,  are  looking  out  for  new  lands, 
and  are  settling  on  the  streams  watering  the  Atak,  after  rising  in  the 
AUaho-akbar,  As  soon  as  the  Akhal  territory  submitted  the  Persians 
grew  much  bolder,  and  insisted  ujion  being  paid  tribute  by  the  Tekkes, 
who  had  no  choice  but  to  yield,  and  purchase  by  this  concession  im- 
munity from  att^icks  and  robbery  by  the  Ilkhani ;  however,  this  tribute 
money  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  a  good  title  to  the  Atak,  since  the 
Persians  dare  not  show  their  noses  in  the  Tekke  country  for  fear  of 
being  sold  into  slavery.  At  Kahka  the  news  of  an  approaching  alaraan 
or  raid  of  the  Merv  Tekkes  was  confirmed,  and  the  whole  settlement 
was  on  the  qui  riw ;  at  night  the  cattle  were  driven  inside  the  enclosure 
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and  all  the  roads  were  watched.  Under  these  circumstances  we  had  to 
alter  our  modus  operandi.  As  far  as  Gawars  we  had  worked  without  the 
preoftution  of  being  guarded;  l>etweetL  Gawars  and  Kahka  five  Cossacks 
accompanied  the  lahonrers,  whilst  the  remainder  escorted  the  haggage ' 
hy  the  shortest  cut  from  place  to  place,  and  then  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  labourers  at  night.  But  from  Kahka  onwards,  to  guard  against  a 
surprise,  we  all  marched  together,  the  Cossacks  never  being  more  than 
a  milo  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  working  party,  so  as  always  to  keep 
them  in  sight.  This  was,  of  course,  heavy  work  for  the  escort,  but 
considering  the  smallness  of  the  force  and  the  alarming  rumours  current, 
it  wo;  I  hi  hare  lu'en  rash  to  ae  partite. 

Beyond  Kahka  wo  had  to  travel  throngh  a  part  very  little  known 
and  not  yet  mapped.  At  first  the  road  creeses  a  low  spur  of  the  moun- 
tains by  easy  gradients,  after  this  three  mounds  are  seen,  and  in  their  j 
midst  the  abandoned  fort  of  Kara-Khan^  owned  by  one  of  the  khans  of' 
Merv  of  that  name ;  this  fort  is  marked  on  the  20-verst  map  along  the 
Barakhs  road^  but  it  actually  stands  several  verats  to  the  north  of  the 
road.  The  map  is  generally  inaccurate  here,  being  fimnded  on  hearsay 
information,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  road  from  Kahka  to 
Sarakhs,  which  is  represented  on  it  as  due  east,  the  actual  compass 
l>earing  being  55^  or  south-east. 

Nineteen  versts  from  Kahka  is  the  settlement  of  Ilodja-med, 
inhabited  by  TekkcB ;  its  fortifications  are  in  ruina^  and  the  water 
having  ceased  to  flow  within  half  a  yerst  from  it,  the  natives  have 
moved  nearer  to  the  mountains,  w^Iiere  tliey  employ  themselves  with 
agrieulture.  Hodja-med  lies  low,  and  is  not  seen  from  a  distance.  A 
mile  from  it  are  the  ruins  of  Sermechit,  on  a  high  monnd,  visible  a 
long  way  off.  The  SO-vorst  stretch  from  Hodjii-med  to  Dushak  is 
absolutely  level  and  open,  Dushak  iKjing  seen  nearly  the  whole  way, 
The  ground  is  completely  undermined  by  animals.  To  the  south  of^ 
Kahka  are  numerous  large  btirrows  of  porcupines,  and  their  quills 
litter  all  |iarts  of  the  road.  Two  versts  from  Hodja-inetl  the  road 
pasRCB  clo&e  to  a  mound,  and  at  the  twelfth  verst  the  rnina  of  a  fort, 

Ihiflhak  and  Chardeh  are  made  up  of  four  forts  placed  close  together ; 
tlueo  to  tlie  south  of  the  road  on  a  smooth  hlopo,  and  the  fourth  to  the 
north  of  it  on  a  high  mound.  Here  we  found  only  twelve  Tekkf 
families,  the  rest  only  appear  at  seed  and  harvest  time.  The  fort 
stands  on  a  stream  M'hich  rises  in  the  moiintaius  of  Kalat,  and  pour»i 
an  impetuous  torrent  over  a  gravelly  bed  about  14  feet  wnde  and 
2  to  3  feet  deep ;  the  banks  are  also  alx>nt  14  feet  high,  but  slielving, 
and  easily  crossed.  In  the  rainy  season  the  river  leaves  its  channel^ 
though  in  the  highest  flood  time  it  does  not  reach  the  Tejend. 
Besides  Chardeh-tepOj  on  whiob  etiAuds  the  above-mentioned  fort, 
there  are  several  large  mounds  near  Dushak^  on  one  of  which  is  buried 
a  saint,  after  whom  the  mound  takes  its  name,  Magali-Ajidar-tepe. 
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From  Dusliak  to  the  niins  of  Mehana  [Mehna],  40  verstg,  there  is 
not  a  single  rivulot  or  well,  and  a  ravine  situate  about  half-way  only 
contains  water  after  heavy  rama.  The  nearest  rivulet  is  18  ver^tK 
south  of  the  road  in  tho  mountains*  The  ground  is  level  throughout* 
and  absolutely  dee  tit  n  to  of  vegetation.  Tho  first  cultivated  fields  aro 
mot  with  5  versts  from  the  ruins  of  Mohana,  and  extend  the  same 
distance  beyond  that  placo  which  com  prises  besides  mins  tho  Tekke 
fortresses  of  Mehana  and  Emrali.  The  mins  of  old  Mehana  occupy  a 
considerable  extent,  and  consist  of  the  remains  of  various  dwellings,  a « 
cemetery,  and  mr^scjue ;  the  latter  may  be  seen  half-way  fi'om  Dushak, 
The  new  fortresses  of  Mehana  and  Emrali  have  a  numerous  population, 
the  first  about  100,  and  the  second  150  houses.  The  Mehana  rivulet  is 
about  the  same  size  as  that  of  Dushak.  From  tho  Mehana  ruins  to  the 
new  forts  the  road  runs  nearly  due  south »  and  then  again  turns  south- 
east to  fort  Chadia,  over  ground  similar  to  tho  preceding  for  15  versttt- 
On  leaving  the  mountains  and  approiiching  the  Tejend  we  again 
entered  impenetraMo  jnugle  and  canebrake  swarming  with  wild  boar» 
pheasants,  and  game  of  all  kinds,  the  pursuit  of  which  forms  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Mehana. 

The  rtMid  to  Chaoba  passes  several  mounds  and  two  forts  intersecting 
a  line  of  abandoned  kanats  or  iiTigating  dykes.  Chacha  is  a  small 
fortress,  only  some  ruins  of  which  remain.  Here  live  about  thirty 
families  of  Tekkes  occupied  in  agriculture ;  most  of  the  fields  were 
sown  with  cotton.  The  Chacha  flows  between  steep  banks,  and  is 
14  feet  wide  and  2  to  3  feet  deep.  Like  the  Dushak  and  Mehana,  it 
also  fails  to  reach  the  Tejend  even  at  flood  time.  The  best  road 
from  Sarakhs  to  Kalat  crosses  the  Chacha  and  Karateken.  That  from 
Mash-had  [Meshed J  to  Kalat  viu  Allaho-akbar  is  impassable  for  vehicles,^ 
which  have  therefore  to  go  round  by  way  of  Sarakhs  and  Karateken. 
From  Chacha  to  Sarakhs  the  distance  by  road  is  55  versts  (33  miles) 
over  level  ground.  Twenty  and  a  hulf  versts  from  Chacha  is  an 
artificial  rain-water  reservoir  called  Kel-gauz,  now  so  covered  with 
£and  drift  as  to  be  nearly  level  with  the  banks;  near  it  is  a  small 
mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  caravanserai  that  once  stood  here. 
Half-way,  i.  e.  at  the  28th  verst,  our  route  cnDssed  that  from  Merv  to 
Mash-had,  which  passes  near  Mount  Khan-gii-en.  From  the  30th  to  the 
36th  verst  tho  ground  'is  covered  with  low  hummocks  of  sandy 
argillaceous  soil  about  7  feet  high.  This  hxjality  goes  by  the  name  of 
Cherkezli ;  the  bushes  hero  arc  rarely  taller  than  a  man,  and  nowhere 
particularly  thick.  Our  progress  here  became  slow,  entirely  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  track,  for  the  ground  was  compact  and  suitable 
for  travelling.  On  leaving  the  hummocky  tract  we  saw  no  mora 
bushes  and  rank  grass,  and  a  prickly  thorn  covered  the  surface, 
Tlurteen  versts  from  Saraklis  the  large  mound  of  KendelcU  stfinds  to 
tho  right  of  the  road. 
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Sarakhfi  is  a  large  fortress,  garrisoned  hj  a  battalion  (700)  of  Persiau 
iufantr}^ ;  within  the  enclosure  are  cultivated  lamd  and  gardens. 

The  environs  of  Sarakhs  were  the  continual  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
the  Merv  Tekkes,  and  the  Persians  dare  not  shovfc^  themselves  outside^ 
tlie   fortifications;    when   the   comjnandaiit  rides    out   5   or  6  versts 
from  the  forfc  he  takes  an  escort  of  at   least   fifty   horsemen,      Tho 
defences  of  the   place  consist  of   high  thick  walls  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Of  course  the  Tekkes  never  attempted  to  take  Sarakhs :  there  was  no 
object  in  doing  it»  for  tlie  garrison  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  j 
formidable  to  them,  and  never  yet  rescued  a  caravan  which  they  pil*l 
laged  within    sight   of  the  walls ;    the   soldiers  are  so    fearful  of  the 
Tekkes,  that  on  tho  watch-towers,  of  which  there  are  twenty-four  in 
number,  they  light  fires  for  fear  of  being  left  in  the  dark.     There  are 
mx  guns,  but  all  of  antiquated  pattern,  upwards  of  forty  years  old,  and 
out  of  order ;  the  gunners  are  ignorant  of  their  use,  and  never  pracf ieo 
firing,  nor  has  there  been  an  instance  since  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  fort  of  their  having  been  let  off. 

The  channel  of  the  Tejend  at  iSarakha,  or  the  Sarakhs-daria,  is  diy 
most  of  the  year  j  it  is  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  verst  wide,  and 
even  more  in  places.  At  our  crossing-place,  marks  of  where  the  water  had 
been  were  visible  on  all  sides,  but  actual  water  only  makes  its  ap]>ear- 
ance  at  Sarakhs  after  unusually  heavy  rains,  or  when  the  snow  molts 
in  the  mountains.  At  sucli  times  the  water  flows  down  the  lower 
Tejend,  north  of  Sarakhs,  and  fills  artificially-constructed  lakes,  made 
by  means  of  dams,  in  order  to  collect  water  for  irrigating  i>urposes»  and 
enable  the  Mer^'  Tekkes,  who  nomadise  to  this  place,  to  cultivate  their  , 
land,  Sarakhs  derives  it^  water  supply  (1)  fix>m  weUs  inside  the  fortres 
at  a  depth  of  20  feet,  which  is  also  the  depth  at  which  water  is 
obtained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tejend,  so  that  supposing  it  were 
neoessary  in  making  the  railroad  to  circumvent  the  Persian  fortress  of 
Sarakhs,  want  of  water  would  be  no  obstacle;  and  (2)  from  a  canal 
14  versts  long  led  from  parts  of  the  Tejend  which  always  contain 
Tvater;  for  this  purpose  dams  have  lieen  built  16  versts  from  Daulat- 
abad  to  divert  water  into  the  dyke,  by  which  means  it  reaches  Kaleh- 
nau  and  Sarakhs. 

The  levels  taken  for  the  railroad  have  served  also  for  the  general 
topographical  survey  of  the  ground  from  tho  Caspian  inland,  and  have 
especially  demonstrated  the  absence  of  any  general  rise  along  the 
whole  distance  surveyed.  At  Aidiii  many  jwints  were  below  the 
level  of  the  Caspian ;  and  the  whole  tract  from  the  sea  to  these  wells 
cannot  by  any  means  be  identified  as  a  river  channel,  but  proves  to  be 
a  desiccate^l  gxi\f  of  the  sea,  the  part  nearest  to  the  shore  being 
covered  with  sand-drift,  and  the  land  gradually  rising  to  the  level  of  the 
fiurrounding  country,  owing  to  the  filling  of  the  lower  parts  by  a 
disintegration  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Balkans.    From  Aidiu  the  linfr^ 
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runs  along  the  elope  of  tiie  mountains,  ascending  or  deBcending  as  it 
approaches  or  recedes  from  them.  But  there  is  no  general  rise  from  the 
Caspian.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  h  very  probable 
that  when  levelling  operations  come  to  be  made  from  the  Tekke  oasis  to 
Khiva  and  Bokhara,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
steppes  intervening  between  these  countries  there  will  be  many  tracts 
below  the  present  level  of  the  Caspian*  for  instance,  the  Sara-Kamish 
basin.  Our  levelling  further  proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Murghab  and  Tejond  to  flow  into  the  Oxus,  as  some  even  now  suppose  to 
have  been  the  case,  aiid^  moreover,  that  those  rivers  had  an  indejiendent 
course  to  the  Caspian  when  this  sea  was  nearer  to  them.  Further 
levellings,  combined  with  geological  researchcsj  will  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  hoUowsmet  with  in  various  parts  of  the  steppe,  and  at  the  present 
time  supposed  to  be  old  river-beds* 

The  expedition  returned  to  Askabad  vi4  Ak-darband,  Maah-had, 
Alluho-akbiir  Pass,  and  Mahomadabad.  There  are  two  routes  from 
Sarakhs  to  Mash-had  :  the  first  and  most  frequented  crosses  the  Muzderan 
mountains,  and  is  comparatively  secure.  This  road  has  been  widened, 
but  is  difficult  for  carts.  The  other  follows  the  Hari-rud  and  Keshef-rud, 
and  has  not  been  widened,  but  might  easily  be  made  practicable  for 
wheeled  traflSc,  as  there  are  no  great  heights  close  to  the  river.  At 
present  it  is  available  for  pack  trains,  but  slight  alterations  would  convert 
it  into  an  admirable  carriage^foad. 

This  road  is  at  present  hardly  used,  owing  to  the  danger  of  travelling 
along  it;  only  at  Dauhitabad  and  Ak-darband  are  Persian  gamsons  of 
ten  men  stationed,  but  of  course  they  do  not  make  the  road  secure,  and 
are  themselves  afraid  to  venture  outside  the  fort.  All  the  way  from 
Sarakhs  to  Shadichah  there  is  not  a  single  village ;  traces  of  irrigation 
works,  deserted  fields,  mills,  cisterns,  are  plentiful,  but  nob«>dy  ventures 
to  live  here,  because  this  was  the  line  of  march  usually  taken  by  the 
Tekkes  in  their  niaraudiiig  excursions  into  Persia,  and  they  often 
reached  iilash-had  by  this  way.  On  the  summits  of  the  highest  bills  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  towers  which  were  useful  in  watching  the  bands  of 
Tekkes  who  might  slip  through  the  side  valleys  and  so  reach  Mash-had» 
These  towers  were  provisioned  every  two  or  three  months,  and  the  duty 
of  the  watchmen  consisted  in  signalling  from  tower  to  tower  the  move- 
ments of  the  robbei*8*  This  watch  on  the  roads  is  now  discontinued, 
oi^-ing  tu  the  diminution  of  the  forays,  particularly  since  the  fall  of 
Geok*tei)e.  "  The  Kussian  Emperor,"  say  the  Persians,  "  has  said  that 
we  shall  not  be  robbed."  At  Bakhbagi,  between  Sarakhs  and  Shadichah, 
thirty  families  of  Salors,  refugees  from  Merv,  have  lately  settled.  They 
were  so  poor  that  the  Persian  Government  had  to  supply  them  with 
bread,  and  of  course  they  have  nothing  to  feur  from  the  robbers; 
whilst  the  Persians  are  glad  to  receive  any  settlers  on  their  borders. 

From  Shadichah  to  Mash -had  the  settlements  become  more  and  more 
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%;  both  ndes  of  tlie  road  are  coltiTaled  m  Ur  m  the  ejie  esn 
«ee;  inminieiaUe  canals  and  kanata  wnppkj  the  fidda  with  water  from 
the  mountaina.  The  oiwuilij  k  rich  aad  £Brtile,  thoo^  at  peaent  tiie 
inhabitanti  onl j  imiae  cropa  of  hread-atufl^-^whcat^  barkj,  d»L  Thia  ia 
owmgtotfaewantof  meanaofoommnnication;  there  k  next  to  no  trade, 
and  wanta  are  rerj  limited,  owing  to  the  difficult  of  aap|4jing  them* 
But  a  brisk  trade  ia  spfinging  np  with  Askabad,  thoogh  it  ia  prerented 
from  dereloping  rapidly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  good  load  acroaa  the 
moontaina  dividing  Rhoraaaan  from  the  Atak.  The  paaa  over  thia  range 
ia  at  preaent  impracticable  for  wheeled  traffic  for  20  verata  firom  the 
village  of  Towarik  viil  Derbendi  to  Ak-daaha,  and  even  horsea  and  pack- 
camela  can  with  difficulty  make  their  way  acroas;  the  transport  ia  moetly 
accomplished  by  moles  and  donkeya.  Under  these  circumstances  a  large 
trade  cannot  be  maintained.  The  road  might  be  made  serviceable,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  these  20  versts,  it  is  good.  From  Mash-had  to  Towarik 
the  ground  is  level,  and  the  soil  favourable  for  tiaveL  Here  it  wonld 
only  be  necessary  to  widen  the  bridges  across  the  irrigating  dykes,  ^diich 
are .  all  adapted  for  pack  animals,  the  fords  not  being  idl  practicable ; 
from  Ak-dasha  to  Askabad  viA  Nonhandan  and  E^ta-chinar  the  road 
might  be  easily  made  thoronghly  serviceable. 
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The  ''Eira"  Search  and  Belief  Expedition. — Sir  Allan  Young  tele- 
graphed from  Honningsvaag,  60  miles  east  of  Hammerfcst,  that  he  was 
just  leaving  for  Novaya  Zemlya.  He  had  purchased  at  Hammerfest  a 
second  vessel,  a  walrus-hunter's  schooner,  which  he  intends  to  employ 
in  cruising  on  the  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  whilst  he  makes  an 
attempt  in  the  Hope  to  reach  Franz-Josef  Land.* 

loe  in  the  European  Arctic  Seas.  —  We  hear  from  Tromso  and 
Hammerfest  that  during  June  the  ice  was  low  down  to  the  eastward  of 
Bear  Island,  but  that  Spitzbergen  was  open,  while  the  Austrians  found 
ice  extending  100  miles  from  Jan  Mayen  Island.  Captain  Fjolde,  of  the 
Norwegian  sloop  Havhroen,  reports  from  Adlesund  that  he  was  off  the 
east  coast  of  Iceland  for  fourteen  days  in  the  same  month  without  being 
able  to  get  near  it.  He  saw  several  vessels  in  the  ice,  which  extended 
about  60  miles  from  the  coast,  and  considered  that  they  would  have  great 
diflfculty  in  getting  out  without  damage.  It  is  feared  that  some  of 
them  were  wrecked  in  a  heavy  north-easterly  gale  on  the  23rd  of  June. 
Several  steamers  bound  to  Iceland  have  returned  to  Norway,  having 
been  unable  to  reach  their  destination ;  and  there  is  great  distress  among 

*  The  liBt  of  the  crew  given  in  the  '  Proceedings,'  ante,  p.  420,  ib  that  of  the  j^tro,  not 
of  the  Hope,  the  officers  only  being  those  of  the  If  ope ;  the  name  of  the  third  officer 
on  the  list  should  be  Lieutenant  P.  Baimsfather,  n.K. 
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the  Icelanders,  many  of  their  sheep  antl  horses  hftvin^;  died  for  want  of 
fodder.     Outsidn  the  ice  the  ootl-iishuig  has  been  very  good. 

Lieutenant  Hovgaard's  ExpeditioiL — The  BiJmpJma,  with  the  oxpedi- 
tion  of  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  on  board,  sailed  from  Copenhagen  on  the 
18th  of  July.  Wo  learn  from  our  correapondent.  Admiral  Irminger, 
that  it  18  the  intention  of  the  gallant  young  naval  uffioer  to  adhere  to 
the  programme  originally  announced,  viz.  to  proceed  first  to  Oa|>e 
Chelyuskin  and  thence  make  for  Franz-Josef  Laud,  pusliing  for  the 
north  next  spring  in  sledges.  His  ship  of  150  tons  burden  has  been 
strengthened  for  the  ice  both  inside  and  out.  He  has  provisions^  for 
twenty-seven  mimthn  and  coals  fur  fifty  days  with  full  steam  at  six 
knots  ;  besides  which  he  has  rigged  tbe  vessel  as  a  three-mast  schooner, 
with  square  sails  on  her  fore -mast.  Up  takes  sevei-al  sledges  and  nine 
dogs  of  a  Newfoundland  breecl.  The  expedition  consi^t.^,  besides  the 
commander,  of  Lieutenants  Olsen  and  Parde  of  the  Danish,  and  Lieu- 
tenant  do  Kensis  of  the  Italian,  Navy,  Dr.  Barch  as  surgeon  and 
botanist,  and  Mr.  Holm  as  aoologist,  Mr.  Litonius  (Swede),  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Ernsts  mate,  besides  a  crew  of  fifteen  men,  one  of  whom,  the 
Norwegian  Sivcrtsen,  was  in  the  Vega  expedition.— Further  information 
regarding  the  chief  objects  of  the  expedition  is  contaijie^  in  a  statement 
issued  by  Lieutenant  Hovgaanl  himself.  They  are  to  ascertain  whether 
Franz- Josef  I>and  really  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Chelyuskin,  whether  the  conditions  of  the  current  and  ice  are  such 
that  a  basis  for  further  exploration  ciiu  bo  reached  here  without  too 
great  a  risk,  and  whether  the  eastern  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Laud  trends 
to  the  northward  at  this  point.  He  proposes  to  winter  near  Cape 
Chelyuskin,  or  on  the  south  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  if  it  can  be 
reached,  and  he  hopes  to  retuin  within  sixteen  months.  Observations 
will  be  taken  throughuut  tlie  winter  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
of  the  International  expeditions* 

Polar  Meteorological  Expt^ditions. — The  Pola  *■  has  again  sailed  from 
Tromso  to  endeavour  to  land  the  Austrian  expedition  on  Jan  May  en 
Island ;  and  the  Swedish  gunboats  Urd  and  YerdaiiJe^  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Palander,  loft  Bergen  with  the  Swedish  expedition  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  The  steamer  Vama^  with  the  Dutch  expedition  on 
board,  left  Amsterdam  for  Dickson *s  Havn  on  the  5th  of  July. 

Trade  with  Siberia. — ^In  spite  of  the  loss  M.  Sibiriakof  sustained 
through  the  loss  of  the  Oscar  Dtekson,  he  has  dei-ided  to  make 
another  attempt  at  opening  up  trade  with  Siberia  viiL  tlxe  river  Yenisei, 
to  which  end  his  representative  in  Gothenburg,  Captain  Appelberg,  has 
received  orders  to  equip  and  load  his  second  steamer  the  NijrdengJcjdM^ 
and  as  quickly  as  poHsible  despatch  her  to  the  Yenisei.  The  vessel, 
which  carries  chiefly  English  merchandise,  will  winter  at  Kureika,  and 

♦  See  onfe,  p.  423. 
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return  next  year  with  a  cargo  of  ABiatic  produce;  slie  will  be  com- 
manded by  Captain  Johaimesen,  who  had  cEargo  of  the  Lena  on  the  Vega 
expedition.  Another  vessel »  the  Dtanay  will  also  be  despatched  from 
Tromsd  to  the  Samoyede  village  at  Jugor  Shar  with  a  cargo  of  merchan- 
diee>  which  will  thence  be  freighted  on  reindeer  to  OMorsk,  and  the 
LouiM  will  1)6  sent  from  Bremen  to  the  Kara  Sea.  Besides  these  there 
will  be  two  more  steamers  in  these  waters  this  summer,  yiz,  the  Noma 
with  the  Dutch  cireumpolar  party  bound  for  Port  Dickson  on  board, 
and  the  Dgmphna  with  Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  who  accompanies  the 
former  vessel  as  far  as  this  port.  All  these  will,  of  course,  be  on  the 
look-out  for  the  Eira, 

Further  News  firom  Lake  Hyaasa. — Wo  have  received,  from  Dr. 
George  Smith,  the  following  interesting  items  of  news  in  continuation  of 
the  paragraph  relating  to  Lake  Nyassa  in  our  July  number ;  the  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Laws,  dated  Ban  da  we,  April 
5th,  1882:— Mr.  James  Stewart  has  completed  his  survey  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  lake,  from  Chitesi's  southwards  to  Livingstonia,  and  has 
now  started  to  complete  its  northern  section.  When  he  reaches  the 
northeiti  end  of  the  lake  he  will  learn  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if 
aU  is  well,  will  as  soon  as  possible  resume  his  interrupted  work  on  the 
road  towards  Tanganyika.  Re  is  in  good  health  again.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Portuguese  intend  to  occupy  militarily  one  or  two  points  on 
the  Upper  Shir6  and  possibly  also  on  Lake  Nyassa.  An  expedition  for 
this  purpose  is  to  start  possibly  in  April  or  May,  under  the  command  of 
the  Secretary- General  of  Moz^imbique.  This  information  comes  from  a 
reliable  source  at  Mozambique.  IIow  far  the  Portuguese  may  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  progmmme  remains  to  be  seen,  but  fears  are  expressed 
that  hostile  encounters  with  the  natives  will  ensue  if  they  attempt  it. 
PeiR'e,  or  at  least  a  truce  for  a  time,  has  taken  place  between  the  Angoni 
(Mungone)  and  the  A  tonga.  Slave-traders  are  busy,  however,  and 
by  working  on  the  A  tonga  have  induced  them  to  make  two  raids  on 
some  of  the  outlying  hill  villages.  Mumljcra,  the  chief,  has  sent  two 
messengers  to  Dr.  Laws,  and  he  intends  to  start  along  with  William 
Koyi  to  visit  him,  and  see  what  can  be  done  towards  obtaining  per- 
mission to  found  a  station  among  the  Angoni,  and  leaving  William  Koyi 
there  to  begin  work. 


REFOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1881-2, 

Fourieenth  Meeting^  26fA  /*i«e,  1882. — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Abbedare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — LieuUnant  Chas,  Andrew  Mouse  Bf^ughtoji-Knight /  JohnBorwick^ 
Esq,;  JT.  SL  Jt/hn  Bmwne^  Esq.;  Edward  Seymour  Cooper^  ^9q,;  \T}ie*Betr^ 
W.  Dmm  Cotmn ;  Commander  Mulceim  Hugh  Drummmd^  b,n,;   Mm  Geddie^ 
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Eiq,;  John  IT,  Ouhhim,  E%q,j  S,  C.  Hadley,  E$q, ;  C,  MaigaiUr^  Esq,;  K  F.  L 
Melladow,  E$q, ;  Henry  Mom,  Esq, ;  Captain  Isaac  ^eeifes/  Wm,  II*  Addeiicf/ 
Sleigh^  Esq^ ;  Bydnty  Chas,  Tompkin^^  Esq, 

On  openmg  the  proceetiinga, 

The  PBEfliDEKT  Aimounced  that  the  Council  had  decided  on  equipping  an  expedi- 
tion lo  EnFtem  Africa,  under  Mr,  Joseph  Thomson,  fur  the  exploration  of  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  KilimtfLnjaro  and  Kcnia,  and  the  country  between  those 
mountains  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

He  then  stated  that  the  subjects  of  the  evening  were,  first,  a  description  of  a 
sketch  survey  of  the  Ancobra  and  Prince's  Rivers,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  by  Commander 
Cameron  ;^and,  secondly,  a  paper  on  **  The  Kong  Mountains,"  by  Captain  Birtou,  It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  introduce  those  gentlemen  to  the  Meeting,  as  their  names 
and  deeds  were  quite  farailsar  to  them.  All  who  had  read  the  account  of  Commander 
Cameron's  journey  through  Central  Africa  from  one  sea  to  the  other  must  have 
admired  the  heroism  and  eudtirance  which  he  displayed;  reci?ctly  he  had  been 
interesting  himself  in  the  region  which  he  was  about  to  describe.  The  name  of 
Captain  Burton  was  a  houaehoM  word  with  all  who  honoured  British  enteqirisc, 
courage,  and  ability.  His  career  had  been  one  of  the  most  marvellons  among  those 
of  British  travellers.  It  began  in  his  early  youth,  when  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Army  in  Western  India.  Afterwards  he  became  cekbratod  for  his  travels  in  Arabia  ; 
then  in  tbe  Somali  Limd,  and  in  Syria;  he  had  also  visited  the  SivU  Lake  of  North 
America,  and  Central  Brazil,  But  perhaps  tho  journey  in  which  the  people  of 
England  took  the  greatest  interest  was  tho  expedition  between  the  years  1857  and 
1859,  in  which  he  made  new  and  important  discoveries  in  Ct^ntral  Africa,  and,  in  fact, 
first  made  Lake  Tanganyika  known  to  Europe,  llic  region  he  was  about  to  descrilie 
was  well  known  to  hiru  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  Consul  at  Fernando  ^o, 
and  visited  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  and  wrote  a  descriptioTi  of  his  journey.  Though 
any  introduction  of  such  a  travelkT  \vas  unnec<;ssary,  he  (the  President)  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  deny  bimself  Oie  gratiti cation  of  recalling  the  many  and  wonderful  feats  that 
had  been  performed  by  Captain  Burton's  enterprise  and  coumge. 


A  Sketch  Suneij  of  the  Aneobra  and  Prince^ b  Etters,  and  of  the  Takwa 
Haufje^  Gold  Coast, 

Commander  Camerok  said  that  the  district  about  whicb  he  had  to  address  theui 
was  very  small  in  extent;  but  it  was  one  which  would  always  be  affectionately 
remembered  by  him,  because  it  was  there  that  he  first  travelled  in  company  with  tlie 
most  cordial  companion  and  the  best  traveller  of  this  age — Kicliard  Burton.  The 
map  on  the  screen,  be  would  explain  to  tho  Meeting,  was  an  enlargement  made 
by  the  Society's  draughtsman  of  his  own  Sketcli  Survey,  Afler  the  usual 
tedious  voyage  from  Liverpool  in  an  ordinary  steamer,  fitted  more  for  the  transport  of 
palmH^il  than  passengers,  and  after  touching  at  Cape  Palmas  and  other  places  further 
west*  Captain  Burton  and  himself  sighted  the  whitewashed  port  of  St.  Antony 
at  AxioL  Tht^y  had  to  lie  a  long  way  outside,  whwe  they  could  scarcely  see 
the  beacb*  owing  to  the  dread  of  the  Iloevcn  rock,  which,  though  known  for 
many  years,  was  incorrectly  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty  Charts.  150  steamera 
passed  it  yearly  j  but  they  all  had  to  anchor  off  in  six  fathoms  at  low  tide  for 
fear  of  that  rock.  He  fixed  the  position  of  the  rock  much  nearer  in  than  was 
laid  down  on  the  chart.  Axim  was  Avell  known  by  the  descriptions  of  Bosjmann 
and  olbers.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  seventeenth 
oentnry ;  De  Buy  tor  placod  his  battery  so  as  to  command  the  Fort  of  St,  Antony  and 
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captured  the  place.    AcooitUng  to  BcMSJmatin  it  was  always  of  value  amd  imporUoce 
for  the  export  of  gold.     AUliough  daring  the  last  ceutury  the  wliolo  coast  usually 
exporttsd  ;),500»OOOZ.  annimlly,  ia  the  year  1700  nearly  3,000,000^.  were  exported 
from  tho  little  port  of  Axim  alone.     The  place  had  since  heen  somewhnt  forgotten ; 
but  the  fact  which  he  hud  just  mentioned  showed  of  what  value  tliat  ^niall  tract 
might  be  hereafter*     Landing  at  Axim,  their  first  idea  was  to  go  towards  the  Kong 
Mountains ;  hut,  as  tliey  were  too  late  id  the  season,  they  had  to  forego  that  inten- 
tion.   Their  first  journey  was  from  Axtra  across  tlio^Ancohra  river  and  along  the 
beach  to  Atabu,  the  capital  of  King  Bla}^  who  duriog  the  Ashanti  war  was  one  of 
our  stiiunchest  allies.     He  fixed  hi ra self  on  a  little  peaiDSula  and  palisaded  himself 
and  held  out  for  the  British  against  all  the  neighbouring  natives.     At  Atabu  they 
were  received  by  the  king  with  all  possible  hoDours.     The  streets  were  dfaped  with 
Englifih  flagK,  Union  Jacks,  or  imitations  of  them,  fings  of  various  colours — orange, 
brown,  green,  red  ;  and  King  Blay  himself  wjis  dressed  in  his  high  fetish  jobcs,    The 
name  Atabu  was  derived  from  that  of  a  tree  which  was  very  common  in  tbat  region. 
A  short  way  from  Atabu  was  Bein,  which  was  the  old  English  fort  on  that  coast. 
Behind  E^'m  lay  \m  o|>en  savannah  which  in  the  rainy  Beasoa  b<!camo  a  swamp. 
Above  tliat  was  a  8ort<^f  lake,  from  which  the  Lagoc)n  river  made  its  way  down  to  the 
sea.     On  the  lake  is  a  very  curious  viUnge,  for  a  description  of  which  he  was  iodebted 
to  Mr.  McCarthy,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  who  went  up  «ome  diatanoe  to  the  smaller 
rivers  beyond.    According  to  his  description  the  village  was  very  similar  to  the  lake 
village  tbat  he  (Comma ruler  Cameron)  saw  in   Lake   Mohrya  in  Central  Africa, 
There   was  a  platform  with  canoes   stowed  under  and  the  nets  hanging  up  to 
dry.    Very  little  ivory  at  the  present  time  came  down  to  the  Gold  Coast^  tho  people 
being  satisfied  with  the  small  gains  they  made  from  gold  ;  but  Mr.  M*Cartliy  going 
up  one  of  the  streamlets  which  he  had  found  navigable  for  canoes,  saw  the  skull  of  a 
•young elephant  which  had  been  recently  killed;  and  he  was  told  thtit  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  interior,  elephants  were  by  no  means  uncommon.    At  B^^in  tLey  found 
tmc^  of  the  bombardment  sustained  during  the  Ashanti  war.     Whilst  brave  old 
King  Bky  was  defending  himself  there,  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  around, 
as  was  also  Axim,  with  the  exception  of  the  fort.     Those  tribes  were  formerly  under 
the  Dukh  regime,  and   therefore  ha<i  always  been   friends   with    the  Ashantis. 
Capiaiti  Button  and  himself  saw  several  marks  in  the  walls  of  the  old  fort, of  the 
seven-inch  shot  fired  by  the  gunboat  j  but  the  fort  could  by  no  means  be  called  a 
ruin,  and  the  agents  of  Messrs.  Swanzy  had  a  very  comfortable  house  made  out  of 
^lart  of  the  buiding,  with  stores  uiidet:ueat!i.    From  an  account  of  an  American  voyage 
to   tha  coast  in   1840,    it    appeared    that   the    king   of  A|Jollonia  waa  able  to 
entertain  his  people  oh  gold  plate,  and  to  have  chami^agne  and  every  other  luxury. 
That,  however,  was  in  the  old  slavery  days.     Since  slavery  had  bam  abolished 
the  king  had  become  much  poorer.     If  he  had  had  the  gold  plate  he  would  oertainly 
have  brought  it  out  in  honoiir  of  Captain  Burton  and  himself;  but  iostead  of  that, 
for  hiB  loyalt}^  to  the  English  Government,  he  now  possessed  a  gt^erala  sword  and 
jm  Ashanti   medal     After  tbia   visit   ho  and  Captain   Burton  juupieyed    back 
sloog  the  coast  to  Kabeku,  which  was  built  by  a  man  one  of  whose  sons  built 
'  Bein    and  the    other  Atabu.     After  many   generations  a  division   took   place : 
Atabu  became  the  capital  of  Eastern  Aj)oUonia  and  Boia  the  capital  of  Western 
Apollonia.     From  that  district  they  went  past  Anochi,  Beku,  and   Nalochi  to 
Nanipoli;    then   northwards    across    a   eavanuah,  across   the  Ebumesu    and    by 
Benya  and  ATobu  to  the  Tillage  of  Arobuk am,  the  name  of  which  meant  one 
stone  on  the  top  of  aoother.     Close  to  that  there  had  been  many  native  diggings, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  there  was  an  English  mine.     The  country 
was  undoubtedly  rich ;  but  its  actual  value  had  yet  to  be  proved.     They  then 
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worked  b«ck  by  Matinga,  croesiDg  the  double  river  Fia  by  the  Tilkge  of  Atdian 
Km,  They  raw  many  quarto  reefsi  and  came  a^in  dovro  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Faaalyoti.  The  beach  there  was  very  curious,  consisting  of  an  euormous  amount  of 
comminiUod  shells.  That  beach  ran  to  a  certain  extent  outside  the  snmll  lagoon, 
and  the  great  supply  of  lime  for  the  country  came  from  there.  A  big  i>alm*oil  cask 
of  lime  cost  there  four  or  five  shillings,  'llie  river  was  marked  on  the  map  as  the 
river  Lagoon.  At  one  time  east  of  this  place  there  was  a  lagoon  ;  and  there  was 
still  at  the  present  moment  a  lagoon  under  the  surface,  for  as  they  walked  along  the 
beach  after  the  tide  had  ebbed,  they  could  see  the  water  oozing  out ;  the  water 
that  had  percolated  in  being  again  filtered  out.  They  spent  one  night  at  Esrimenu 
and  went  about  the  lagoon  there,  noticing  that  branches  of  the  lagoons  extended 
in  different  directions,  and  that  there  were  traces  of  its  being  connected  probably 
in  the  rainy  season  with  the  other  lagoon  and  the  river  Ancobra.  From 
Earimenu  he  went  to  *Nyoku,  They  crosficd  some  small  hills  which  were  all 
running  in  the  same  meridional  direction ,  and  returned  across  the  Ancobra  to 
Axira.  The  next  expedition  was  intended  to  be  down  to  Prince's  Eiver,  and  in 
preparing  for  it  their  troubles  began  again.  One  night  they  engaged  a  boat,  but 
the  next  morniog,  about  six  o'clock,  when  Captain  Burton  a.sked  if  it  was  ready,  he 
was  told  that  it  had  gone  up  to  Ahbu.  They  tlien  gut  another  boat,  and  a 
boat^s  crew  ;  but  they  had  no  paddles.  They  had  to  hunt  up  every  hut  in  the 
town  before  they  coubi  get  a  paddle ;  and  so,  Instead  of  starting  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  they  did  not  start  until  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  worked 
their  way  down  to  the  mouth  of  Prince's  River,  In  the  dry  season  that  river  waa 
merely  a  narrow  gulf,  and  an  ordinary  hunter  could  jump  across  the  moutb ;  but 
there  were  two  parallel  reefs  outside,  which  might  bo  made  into  piers,  and  no  a 
capital  landing  place  be  formed.  They  ran  their  boat  on  to  the  Wach,  and  dragged  her 
over  the  sands.  Then  they  walked  to  an  old  fort  called  Brandenburg.  Some  diiler^ 
enoe  of  opinion  exists  aa  to  who  founded  the  fort^  but  it  was  most  probable  that 
it  waa  built  by  the  old  Brandenburgers.  It  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  seen  on  the 
coast ;  and,  except  the  roofs  and  the  woodwork,  was  in  perfect  preservation.  Being 
situated  on  a  knoll  projecting  f;ir  out  into  the  sea  it  formed  a  most  charming  place. 
They  obtained  a  guide,  and  worked  up  the  Princess  Lagoon  river*  Having  done  eight 
mikfi  in  four  houra,  they  found  theuiseivea  still  two  miles  from  Frince^  as  the  river 
in  some  cases  swept  round  at  an  angle  of  170*'.  Then  landed  at  Bekaye,  passed 
Malochi,  and  then  went  up  the  rivers  still  finding  the  paraOel  hiLls  running  on 
both  sides  to  the  village  of  Kumasi.  Here  again  they  found  that  nature  had  done 
everything,  and  that  it  was  only  left  for  man  to  complete  the  work  necessary  for  mining. 
At  Enima  Kru,  where  they  stayed  two  days,  they  weiie  rather  amused  at  the  way 
in  which  the  chief  behaved :  he  was  not  too  proud  to  carry  their  guns,  or  for  them 
to  live  in  his  house ;  aud  anything  they  fancied  he  was  only  too  delighted  to  sell  to 
them.  After  they  had  returned  again  to  Axim  they  undertook  a  short  journey  to  a 
plaoe  called  Apatim,  a  mining  village  close  to  the  coast,  from  the  top  of  the  liill  at 
which  {ilaoe  they  could  see  Axim.  At  night,  when  he  (Commander  Cameron)  was 
taking  hie  obaervations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  the  old  chief  sat  near  him^ 
making  fetish  against  him ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  him  making  his  observa- 
tions. After  that  they  started  to  go  up  the  Ancobra,  sleeping  the  first  night  at 
Kumgrasi,  where  there  was  an  old  fort  called  Elise  Carthage.  Up  to  the  Devirs 
Dyke  the  river  was  navigable  at  the  lowest  time  of  the  year  for  any  vessel  drawing 
six  feet  of  water.  They  then  worked  up  the  river  till  they  came  to  Namwa.  Tliere 
they  landed,  and  went  up  some  little  distance  to  Ingobin.  All  along  tlie  hills 
were  fotmd  to  trend  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  the  bottoms  being  filled  up 
by  mangroves.     After  spending  two  days  there,  tliey  continued  up  the  Ancobra  and 
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passed  tlie  Aliema  river,  and  found  it  open  for  boats*  The  banks  on  either  side  were 
dotted  with  temporary  villages,  some  for  palm-wine,  others  for  palm-oil,  and  some 
for  rice  crops,  while  others  were  landing  places.  They  had  the  advantage  of  finding 
the  river  at  its  lowest  As  they  proceeded  they  left  the  thick  mangrove  swampe, 
and  came  to  others  which  w^ere  overgrown  chiefly  with  the  bamboo  palm.  This 
tree,  of  wliich  the  houses  were  mostly  built,  was  used  on  the  west  and  south 
coast  of  Africa  for  hammock  piles ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  had  come  to  be  called 
the  bamboo*  Proceeding  still  further  up,  they  came  to  a  Oliver  mine.  It  was  not 
the  only  silver  mine  in  the  country,  for  there  were  three  others,  and  there  were 
traces  of  silver  in  most  of  the  gold-mining  district*. 

Commander  Cameron  tben  descrilkal  his  skclch  of  the  quartz  reef  at  Akankon. 
The  highest  point  above  what  he  toc»k  as  his  datum  level  on  his  former 
journey  was  about  HO  feet  j  but  this  year  he  found  the  river  four  or  five  feet  lower. 
Some  of  the  reefs  were  more  horizontal,  and  in  some  cases  very  nearly  vertical^  but 
they  mo.stly  mn  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated.  There  were  several  rich  reefs  there, 
and  great  quantities  of  gold  in  them.  The  water  being  low^  they  could  see  the  banks 
on  either  side,  and  all  the  formations*  On  the  top  there  was  vegetable  humus ;  below 
that  ordinarily  a  red  clay,  or  sometimes  gravel ;  underneath  that  conglomerates  and 
breccias  lying  in  the  anticlinal  curves  of  slate,  the  slate  in  some  cases  being  immature 
clay  slate,  m  othern  a  slate  formed  of  volcanic  de'bris.  Underneath  this  was  the 
true  rock  of  the  country,  which  was  usually  granite.  In  some  places  along  the  banks 
the  water  was  so  low  that  the  women  were  taking  out  the  stuff  in  pits,  standing  up 
to  their  waists  in  water,  loading  it  in  canoes,  aud  sending  it  away  to  their  huts  to  be 
washed  for  gold.  Next  day  they  came  to  a  village  called  Enframaji,  just  below  the 
Devifs  Dyke,  which  for  all  ordinary  purposes  ho  considered  to  be  the  terminus 
of  river  navigation.  Last  year  he  found  that  a  launch  could  not  steam  beyond  it  on 
account  of  the  current,  and  this  year  on  aooount  of  the  draught  of  water.  The 
Dcvirs  Dyke  was  a  great  reef  of  slate  across  the  river,  and  even  with  a  surf  boat  or 
canoe  in  the  dry  season  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  passiug  it.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Turaentu,  which  was  a  great  dejkot  for  the  various  mining  comimnies. 
Both  Captain  Burton  and  himeelf  became  unwell  there,  and  were  compelled  to 
return  to  the  coast.  They  had  been  advising  eve rj' body  not  to  do  too  much,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  while  giving  advice  was  easy,  following  it  was  rather  more  difficult. 
After  a  week  or  ten  days  at  Axim  he  %vent  up  the  river  again  to  the  central  depdr, 
and  then  by  the  Fura  river,  which  was  rather  an  important  affluent  of  the  Anoobm, 
leading  through  ivbat  should  l>e  a  very  rich  mining  country  to  Iniamankao,  Returning 
to  the  junction  of  the  Fura  and  the  Ancobra,  he  went  up  as  far  aa  the  Butabue  rocks, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  of  navigation  for  boats  or  canoes.  There  were  reaches 
farther  up ;  but  for  all  navigable  purposes  the  river  was  there  completely  closed.  He 
then  came  back  to  Tumentu,  and  went  across  by  land  to  Aehan  Km,  where  there 
was  another  great  dep5t  of  the  different  mining  companies.  The  next  day,  passing 
along  the  Aunabe  river,  he  worked  over  to  Belle  Vue,  which  was  on  the  top  of  Tebribi 
Hill,  285  feet  above  the  sea.  From  there  ho  had  a  fair  view  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  saw  hill  after  hill,  all  in  the  same  parallel  direction.  He  got  up  ther^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  tornado,  and  for  half  an  hour  was  drenched  through,  but  when  the 
sun  shone  out  afterwards  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  rising  of  the  mists  in 
the  valley^  were  most  beAutifuL  This  hill  seemed  to  be  a  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  the  Tarkwa  range,  on  which  there  were  at  present  no  less  than  four 
companies  registered  and  working  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Ho  then  went  on  to 
the  residence  of  the  Government  Commissioner  of  Takwa,  a  house  variously  named 
Mount  Pleasant,  Prospect  House,  and  YiDegar  EiU,  At  the  Elfuenta  mine  just 
opposite  he  was  most  hospitably  received.    He  stopped  two  or  three  days  looking  at 
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tlie  works.  Then  he  walked  up  along  the  Takwa  range  and  stopped  for  a  certain 
time  at  the  town  of  Takwa,  which  was  a  most  amusing  place.  Every  house  waa 
a  ahebeen  :  the  gaudy  band  kerchief,  the  delight  of  every  negress,  was  displayed  in 
every  window,  or  if  not  in  the  window,  was  hnng  on  the  line :  for  the  dandy  there 
was  pomatnm  with  the  vilest  of  scents,  for  the  fioor  man  tallow;  and  the 
\>  kwder  which  was  inteoded  for  the  blasting  of  the  imnes  was  exchanged  for  what 
would  blast  more  surely  s^tiil — African  rum.  In  close  proximity  to  Takwa  was  the 
African  Gold  Cvxi-st  Mining  Company,  the  oldest  company  in  the  district.  The  mine 
was  opened,  but  the;  machinery  was  not  in  gix^l  order.  The  proximity  of  I'akwa 
must  be  a  great  drawback  to  it,  for  in  that  town  last  year  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  blackguards,  but  this  year  he  thought  there  were  at  least 
four  limes  aa  many.  The  Houssa  and  Faud  policeroen  held  high  revelry  there,  and 
so  did  their  prisoners.  The  poor  unfurttinate  commiasioner  had  only  a  bamboo  hat 
for  a  prison,  and  nothing  to  tie  the  prisoners  up  with,  so  that  wlien  a  man  was  shut 
in  for  the  night  he  would  cut  through  and  escai^e  before  the  rooming.  Perhaps  il' 
they  borrowed  the  shaft  of  a  mine  and  let  the  prisoner  down  there,  and  hauled  him 
up  when  they  wanted  him,  they  might  be  able  to  confine  him,  otherwise  he  did  not 
see  how  tliey  could  do  so.  He  passed  oo  until  he  came  to  the  town  of  Abosu, 
Last  year,  when  he  was  there,  he  did  not  think  there  were  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  j^eople  in  it,  but  this  year  a  rush  had  been  made,  and  in  the  early  part 
there  were  over  ten  thousand  people  working  gold  there.  When  he  visite<l  the 
place  there  must  have  been  between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  The  rains  were 
beginning,  and  they  could  no  longer  work  in  the  low  levels,  so  they  were  going 
away  again.  It  was  a  combinatiuu  of  the  civilisation  of  Sierra  Leone  and  of  Cape 
Coast,  It  was  a  most  extraordiuary  sight  to  see  such  a  number  of  usually  apathetic 
people  at  work.  Making  dlowanoe  for  being  in  Africa,  it  was  quite  equal  to  any 
nish  that  had  taken  place  in  Austmlia  or  California.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  difficulties  of  communication,  transport^  and  everything  of  that  sort,  it  was 
simply  wonderful.  PaHsing  through  Abonu  it  was  pleasant  to  come  upon  a  trace 
of  real  civilisation.  Messrs,  Swanky  were  almost  the  oldest,  and  certainly  were 
the  best  known  merchants  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  At  Crockervdle^  called 
after  the  working  iwirtner  there,  they  had  established  mines,  set  up  stamps,  and 
had  actually  tested  what  they  had  done.  Then  coming  back  be  had  passed  by 
Alw  Yao,  where  the  Freoch  Company  of  the  Mines  d'Or  d*Abom  had  their  head- 
quarters. There  was  no  machinery  there,  but  the  tunnels  were  opened  in  a  proper 
and  workmanlike  manner.  He  then  returned  to  Axim,  His  conclusions  regarding 
the  confignration  of  this  coast  country  were  that  the  whole  of  the  coast  was  in  a 
former  geological  period  an  archipelago  ;  the  jiarallel  bills  lay  off  the  coast  of  an  old 
country,  and  between  the  hills  there  ran  rivers  and  rivulets.  The  sea  worked  up 
between  them  once,  but  gradually  the  silt  filled  up  the  spaces  between  ;  the  man- 
groves grew  there,  and  there  had  also  been  a  gra<lual  upheaval  The  decaying  silt 
brought  down  from  the  interior  was  interceptetl  by  the  roots  of  the  mangroves,  and 
thus  the  level  of  the  country  was  raised.  Precisely  the  uaine  thing  was  going 
Oil  at  the  present  day  close  to  the  coast.  Some  day  or  other  all  thoHe  jmrts  which 
wiire  now  lagoons  and  swamps  would  be  filled  ujs  just  as  the  spaces  between  the 
hills  were  at  present.  The  higbcat  point  he  reachtni  in  bis  journey  was  310  feet,  on 
the  top  of  Abo  Yao,  at  the  house  of  the  manager  of  the  mines  there. 

Captain  Burton:  Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  upon  Uie  way  in  which  the  map 
exhibited  has  been  made.  Commander  Cameron  was  always  up  the  lirst  thing  in 
the  morning  making  his  collections  of  natural  iiistory  and  ethnology.  During  the 
day  he  disdained  the  hammock  and  walked  on  foot,  holding  his  compass  in  bis  hand; 
in  the  evening  he  was  out  again  collectiDg  specimens,  and  aat  up  to  nearly  m=d- 
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liigUt  inakiDg  \m  obsorvationi,  and  if  those  observations  did  not  please  him  he 
made  tliem  a  second  time,  That  ii  the  way  in  which  good  travellers  work.  I 
Ihink  I  roraerabor  Shakespeare  saying  somethiog  like  *'  Perseverance,  good  my 
lord^  makes  honour  bright,**  and  fwrseverance  is  Commander  Cam  tirons  great  quality. 
1  will  offer  anuther  rctiiark  about  ihtj  map.  You  observe  the  extremely  regular  form 
of  these  hilU,  lu  all  other  maps  of  the  country  they  are  disposed  in  every  poBsible 
direction,  one  to  the  north-west,  one  to  the  north-east,  another  to  the  north^  and  so  on. 
The  extreme  regularity  of  the  hills  baa  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  ^old  production. 
They  are  hummocks,  each  containing  one  or  more  auriferous  quartz  reefa;  aod 
only  in  two  ca&es  did  Commander  Gamoron  6nd  an  exception  to  the  geueral  rule  of 
north  with  a  little  easting.  That  h  a  most  important  point,  bepauae  you  see  at 
once  a  croas-cnt  will  strike  your  vein,  whereas  if  the  hi  lb  were  in  all  directiona 
you  would  liave  absolutely  no  rule  for  mioing,     I  will  not  repeat  to  you  what 

1  said  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  1  must  warn  you  that  the  Gold  Coast 
contains  many  other  productions  be-sides  gold.  I  believe  it  is  an  acknowledged 
rule  in  mineralo^  that  there  is  no  gold  without  silver,  and  the  Gold  Coast 
contains  silver  minea  of  which  the  old  Hollanders  worked  four.  Even  in  1880 
<J3,337/,  worth  of  silver  was  exported,  llanganese  waa  found  in  the  mino  at 
Akankon,  and  here  also  Commander  Cameron  came  u[xin  a  large  vein  of  cinnabar, 
from  which,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe,  he  extracted  mercury.  I  have  seen  copper 
rtnd  specimens  of  tin  contaiuiug  from  10  to  lOJ  fior  ceut.,  whereas  in  England  from 

2  to  2j  per  cent  is  considered  well  worth  working.  East  of  Assinio  there  are  natural 
wells  of  petroleum^  bitumen,  and  liquid  pitch.  I  expect  the  list  of  precious  stones 
will  be  a  long  one.  The  asi>oct  of  the  country  is  diamantiferous,  for  one  crystal 
found  was  pronounced  by  a  professional  mineralogist  to  be  a  diamond. 

Captain  Bubton  then  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  The  Kong  Mountains.**  (Ante^ 
p.  484.) 

Mr.  G ALTON  asked  what  was  the  extent  of  country  over  which  gold-dust  waa 
uaed  as  an  article  of  barter.  A  knowledge  of  that  fact  w^ould,  perhaps,  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  extent  of  African  soil  from  which  gold  was  obtained.  He  waa  aurprised 
to  aee  the  krge  number  of  nameB  on  the  map.  There  apjieared  to  be  about  one 
village  to  each  mile.  If  the  villages  consisted  of  many  houses,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  considerable  population. 

Commander  Cameron  replied  that  from  the  Gambia  down  to  the  Volta  river, 
gold-dust  was  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  a  great  deal  of  gold  also  went 
to  Timbuktu,  and  found  its  way  up  to  Morocco  and  the  Mediterranean  coast.  He 
believed  that  the  whole  rang©  of  what  waa  supposed  to  be  the  Kong  Moim tains  was 
a  matrix  of  gold.  Of  couri»e  that  was  only  theory ;  but  all  along  the  ctiast  gold  was 
used  in  barter.  Witli  regard  to  the  population,  while  the  mining  regions  contained  a 
considerable  number  of  villages,  most  of  them  consisted  only  of  three  or  four  huts. 
Siuoe  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  so  much  mining  had  been  given  up  that  the 
pf)pulation  of  the  country  bail  marvellously  decreased.  In  the  dry  season  the  jieople 
lived  in  some  of  the  villages  in  order  to  raise  their  rice  and  other  crops,  and  to  collect 
palm  wine  and  palm  oil»  but  in  the  rainy  season  they  went  up  higher.  There  oonld 
be  no  doubt  that  shivery  was  to  some  extent  ingrained  in  the  African  mind.  The 
African  as  a  rule  waa  thriftless,  his  great  idea  being  not  to  be  a  day  labourer^  but  a 
merchant  or  a  lawyer.  Ue  considered  it  more  or  less  a  dishonour  to  work  with  hia 
bands.  In  the  days  when  thoro  was  slavery  they  were  forced  to  work,  and  the 
country  was  largely  cultivated.  The  question  of  labour  would  be  one  of  the  ditli- 
colliea  on  the  Gold  Coai»t,  but  the  solution  was  easy.  China  was  mtpplying  kbour 
to  the  w^liole  world.  They  were  at  work  on  the  railway  which  it  was  intended 
should  uUimately  reach  Timbuktu  r  they  were  employed  in  British  Columbia  on  the 
Pacific  Bailway,  and  in  the  greatest  mine  in  South  America,  the  San  JolU)  del  Bey, 
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which  was  worked  under  almost  the  same  climatic  conditions  as  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Captain  BurtaD  and  himself  had  been  regariled  as  vision aries,  looking  too  far  ahead  ; 
but  it  was  better  to  provide  m  advance  agaiost  an  evil  than  to  have  to  deal  with  one ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  Chinese  labourer  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  Africa,  and 
that  the  Gambia  would  become  one  of  the  finest  rfce-growing  countries  in  the  world ; 
80  tliat^  instead  of  Chinese  rice  being  import^,  it  would  be  exported  from  there*  The 
Fanti  would  work  fiiirly  well  for  a  time,  but  after  two  or  three  weeks  he  wanted  to  go 
bome  to  his  wife*  aad  have  a  bottle  of  trade  gin.  At  present  there  was  no  difficulty 
about  labour,  but  with  the  multiplication  of  the  mines  there  would  be  a  great 
difficulty.  Tlie  tension  had  already  be^n  to  tell  on  the  oil  rivers.  The  French 
«3tpedment  with  Chinese  labour  in  Senegal  had  succeeded  per^octly  as  far  as  he  had 
heanh 

Captain  BruTON'  added  that  gold-dust  wqa  the  only  currency  known  to  that  part 
of  Africa.  The  natives  bad  the  moflt  complicated  divisionji  uf  it,  and  could  pay  a 
man  the  value  of  a  farthing  in  gold-dust. 

Sir  Samcel  Howe  (Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony)  said  that  he  could 
-endorse  all  that  Captiiin  Burton  and  Commander  Cameron  had  said  with  regard  to 
the  presence  of  gold  la  the  country.  He  h,Mi  the  pleasure  of  lieing  acquainted  with 
btrth  those  gentlemen.  Many  years  a^o  he  met  Captain  Burton  in  West  Africa 
when  he  was  about  to  travel  to  Dahomey.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  plenty  of  gold  to  be  had,  but  the  question  waB,  would  the  difficulties  of  the 
couotry  allow  us  to  obtain  it  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  make  it 
remunerative?  Any  person  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  waah  the  sands  would 
be  able  to  get  gold,  at  Cape  Coast,  at  Axim,  or  at  Elmina.  On  a  rainy  day  at 
the  headquaTters  of  the  police  at  Elmina  the  men  were  anxious  to  be  relievefl 
from  paratie  in  order  that  they  might  walk  up  and  down  to  pick  up  gold.  The 
Gold  Coast  was  a  rich  country  in  many  ways.  Palm  oil  was  the  export  of 
greatest  importance  which  found  its  way  to  Europe.  It  was  an  unhealtliy 
country,  but  the  scheme  for  bringing  Chinese  labour  there  miglit  perhaps  make 
a  difference.  Everything  that  the  Government  could  do  to  develop  the  industry 
of  the  country  and  encourage  mining  operations  would  be  most  willingly  done,  and 
4o  a  certain  extent  bad  been  done* 

Mr.  Johns  informed  the  Meeting  that  a  competent  engineer  had  been  sent  out  to 
make  a  survey  for  a  light  railway  through  the  district.  He  was  glad  to  hear  iiom 
Sir  Samuel  Rowe  that  the  Grovernmeut  would  bo  prepared  to  consider  such  mattera 
fiavourably.  It  was  thought  that  a  light  railway  which  could  take  machinery'  to 
the  mines  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  civilisers  ever  known  there,  not  excluding 
even  miiisionaries. 

The  PEcsTOfiNT,  in  propo^ng  a  TOte  of  thanks  to  Commander  Cameron  and 
Captain  Burton  for  the  interesting  accounts  they  had  given  of  a  region  which  was  at 
present  attracting  public  attention,  said  it  seemed  that  the  district  had  not  got  its 
naiue  in  vain ;  and  that  the  wealth  for  which  it  was  once  famous  would  probably  be 
again  developed.  The  interest  of  the  Society,  however,  was  not  so  much  in  the  com- 
merce and  produce  as  in  the  googniphy.  It  had  been  olten  mid  of  kite  that  they 
4X)uld  not  now  look  for  the  discovery  of  fresh  regions^  but  must  be  cod  tent  with 
obtaining  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  those  which  were  already  partially  known. 
It  soemetl,  however,  that  between  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Niger  there  was  a 
considerable  mountain  diatnct  which  was  but  very? little  known.  Captain  Burton 
had  indicated  the  sources  from  which  he  had  drawn  his  inlormatiou  as  to  the  Kong 
region,  but  he  would  be  the  hrst  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  yet  remained  to  be 
learned  with  regard  to  it.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Mouixtaios  of  Kong,  like 
other  mount ainS)  would  l>e  no  longer  a  mystery,  and  he  should  ^not  be  surprised  if 
the  travellera  to  make  them  known  were  Captain  Burton  auii  Commander  Cameron. 
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fieograpMcal  Society  of  Paris.— June  IGtb,  1882:  M.  IJenri  Duveyrkr, 
PreBident  of  the  Central  Ckimmisfiioii,  ja  the  Chair. — The  Chairman  communicated 
U*  the  JHeetiDg  the  mournful  intellig^eixeG  publmlied  by  n  morning  journal,  and  repr»> 
ducetl  by  the  evening  papers,  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Crevaux,  who  was  engaged  on  an 
expedition  in  South  America.  He  added  that  the  Society  would  take  all  postaihle 
measure*  for  a^certAining  if  the  news  were  true,  and  the  circumsiaaces  attendiug  the 
tsitastrophe,  ll<i  Raid  that  it  was  between  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  liepiiblic,  nt 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  that  tlic  explorer  with  his  party  had  l>een 
massacTed  by  the  Tubas  Indiflns,  He  was  accompanied  by  M,  Billet,  astronomer,  a 
member  of  the  Society,  M.  Ricgel,  painter,  and  another  Frenchman,  and  was  about 
to  explore  the  Pilcomayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay.  Dr,  Humy,  Director  of  the 
Ethnographical  Museum,  stated  that  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  aa 
at  that  of  Public  Instruction,  which  had  entrnsteil  Dr.  Crevaiix  with  his  mentific 
mission,  no  official  information  had  been  receiTed  on  the  aubjecJ,  and  that  thfs 
silence  afforded  some  grounds  for  hope.  Two  Rio  Janeiro  pnpt^rs  of  the  23rd  May 
{the  Oaceta  and  Noikms)  were  the  first  to  publiiih  the  news  in  South  America,  and 
en  their  authority  the  director  of  a  paper  devoted  to  South  American  interests,  and 
which  appears  at  Paris  under  the  title  of  Le  BrisiJ,  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  the  Paris  press.  Dr.  Hamy  traced  the  traveller's  route  along  the  Eio  Salsdo  to 
Saha,  where  he  had  discovere^l  very  important  Indian  ruina— which  formed  the 
tsubject  of  his  last  letter  to  M.  M.  Zeballo-a,  President  of  the  Argentine  Geographical 
Institute — to  Tarija,  and  lastly  to  Ttipiza,  near  which  lown  he  had  lost  his  life,  with 
all  his  compamons. — ^The  Ministry  of  War  forwarded  the  map  of  routes  in  Tunis,  on 
the  Bcale  of  1 :  400,000,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  geographical  service  of  the 
Anoy,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Perrier,  of  the  Inatitnte. — A  map  of  the 
Algerian  railways  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  also  recently  been 
presented  to  the  Society  hy  tlmt  deiMirtment, — The  Governor  of  Cochin  China 
forwarded  maps  on  the  scale  of  1  :  100,000  of  several  arrondiitsemonts  of  the  colony 
(Gocong,  Baria,  and  Blcnho^i),  prepared  by  the  topographical  Service  of  Ccxrhin 
China. — The  Geographical  Institute  of  Madrid  forwarded  the  parts  of  the  topo- 
graphical map  of  Spain  on  the  scale  of  1 :  50,000. — A  letter  waa  read  from  the  French 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  datetl  May  4th,  announcing  the  arrival  some  days  previously  of 
M.  Camhier,  of  the  International  Africitn  Association,  in  company  witli  a  Belgt^i 
engineer  ofliccr  wlio,  after  having  formed  a  caravan  of  200  Zanzibar  men,  had  left 
on  that  day  (May  4  th),  for  the  Upj^r  Congo  by  w.iy  of  the  Cajie.  Baron  F.  von 
Bichthofen  informed  the  Society  that  he  had  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  second  volnmo 
of  his  work  on  China,  embody ing  the  reHults  of  his  journey  in  the  north  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  devoted  to  geology.  The  topographical  and  geological  map* 
belonging  to  this  volume  will  be  published  with  volume  iv.  which  will  treat  solely 
of  paleontology ,^ — M,  llogozinski,  an  officer  in  the  Kussiau  Navy,  announced  hia 
approaching  departure  on  his  expedition  to  the  Cameroons  district  in  West  Africa. — 
Mt  Richard  Cortambcrt  gave  the  Society  some  particulars  respecting  an  excursion  of 
some  importance  which  has  just  been  made  on  the  Con^^o  by  M.  Louis  Petit,  a  French 
naturalist  at  Landana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  He  had  ascended  the  river  as  far 
as  Yivi,  and  contemplated  shortly  undertaking  a  journey  of  exploration  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Interior. — M.  Dutreuil  do  Rhins  communicated  a  note  from  the 
Abbe  Desgodinson  the  Himalayan  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Darjiling,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  enterprise  has  been  so  successful  that  the  company  has  undertaken 
two  new  lines.     The  information  furnished  by  the  AIjW  Desgixiins  will  be  published 
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in  the  Compk  Hcndu  dts  Stitncts. — M*  Georges  ReToH,  t!ie  traveller  'm  Somilli-laDdi, 
offered  to  the  Society  the  first  part  of  the  narrative  of  his  jouroey,  the  second  part  of 
which  will  be  published  shortly;  and  the  Chairman  complimented  him  on  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  had  finished  Ida  work.  —  M,  Brau  de  St,  Pol-Lias 
presenteri  his  work  on  the  river  Plnsa,  in  the  interior  of  the  Malay  Penitwula, 
which  appeared  in  the  NoiwdU  Mevae, — The  General  Secretary,  M.  Mannoir,  called 
at  tout  ion  to  a  collection  of  articles,  including  metal  utensils,  anna,  &c.,  brought 
home  by  M,  I>omergue  from  the  Gaboon,  and  which  were  exhibited  in  the  hall. — 
Colonel  Veniukof  comrannicated  a  note,  based  on  information  derived  from  Russia, 
on  the  probability  of  an  early  opening  of  the  ports  of  Korea.  The  Americans, 
who  had  already  procured  the  opening  of  the  Japanese  ports,  were  on  the 
point  of  doing  the  same  with  thc«e  of  Korea;  five  ships  of  war,  armed  with 
40  cannon^  and  manned  by  3100  men,  being  at  Kobe  ready  to  start  for  Fnsan.  The 
king  and  his  prime  minister  are,  it  seems,  favourably  disposed  towardi*  the  project  for 
the  introduction  of  strangers,  and  the  United  States  hoped  to  make  an  advantjigeous 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce.^ — llie  meeting  concluded  with  a  commnnication  fwm 
Dr.  Baytil  on  his  journey  from  Medina  to  Tinilx*^  in  which  he  described  the  Futa 
Jallon  highland.%  and  spoke  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  obtaijied  for  France.  This 
jmi^er  will  be  published  in  the  quarterly  BuUetin^ 

—  Special  Meeting,  June  23rd  :  M.  FERniyAKD  dk  Lesseps  in  the  Chair* — 

This  meeting  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  M.  Savorgnan  do  Bra^iia 
on  his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the  Ogowe  and  Congo,  and  hearing 
from  him  an  account  of  hts  achievements.  It  took  place  in  the  large  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Sor bonne,  which  was  filled  with  a  vast  crowd  on  the  occasion. 
Mr  de  Brazza  commenced  his  address  by  recapituktiog  the  circumstances  of  his 
first  expedition  in  1875-78,  when,  accompanied  by  MM.  Ballay  and  Marche,  he 
rcachcfi  the  upjjer  waters  of  the  Ogow6  river,  and  then  alone  pushed  eastwards  and 
northwards,  discovering  two  now  streams,  the  Alima  and  the  Licona,  which  proved 
to  be  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  He  explained  to  the  meeting  the  importance  of  this 
discovery,  these  two  rivers  giving  access  from  the  French  Possessions  on  the  Gaboon 
to  the  navigable  part  of  the  Congo,  above  the  long  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts 
which  render  it  impracticable  from  its  mouth  to  that  point  j  and  the  land  journey 
from  the  Ogowd  valley  to  the  Alima  being  relatively  easy.  As  a  result  of  this  dis* 
CO  very,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  French  Committee  of  the  African  Association 
and  by  the  Government  to  undertake  a  second  expedition,  in  order  to  trace  the 
Alima  to  the  Congo,  and  to  establish  civilising  stations,  one  on  the  Ogowff  and  one 
on  the  Congo,  and  to  cultivate  the  fricDdship  of  the  native  tribes.  The  Chambers 
voted  a  grm^  towards  the  expenses,  and  he  left  France  for  Africa  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1879.  M.  Ballay  remained  behind  to  complete  the  preparations  for  the 
exploration,  and  it  was  arranged  that  lie  should  rejoin  M.  *lo  Brazza,  with  a 
steamer  in  sections  required  for  the  navigation  of  the  Upjxir  Ogowe  and  Alima,  Ho 
found  some  of  his  old  attendants  at  the  Gaboon,  and  organised  his  party  lor  the 
interior  without  difficulty.  Two  Europeans  joined  the  party,  one  M.  Noguez,  who 
dii'd  afterwards  of  fever,  and  M.  Michaud^  who  was  now  by  his  side  at  the  meeting. 
He  ascended  the  Ogowe,  and  negotiated  with  the  tribes  on  its  banks  for  the  abandon* 
ment  of  their  exclusive  pretensions ;  succeeding  in  this  and  in  organising  a  regular 
service  of  transport  on  the  river  confided  to  the  Aduma  and  Okanda  tribes,  the  best 
canoemen  of  the  Ogowe  basin.  He  fixed  on  a  ptnnt  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pasaa 
with  the  Ogow6  for  the  establishment  of  his  first  station,  this  point  affording 
fticilities  for  regular  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  and  being  also  within  con- 
venient distance  of  the  Alima  and  the  Congo.  A  yillsge  and  plantations  near 
Nghimi  were  purchased  for  this  object  from  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  the  first  station 
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of  tlie  African  Association,  since  named  FmncovOk',  was  tbcro  founded  in  Jtijj© 
I860.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  month  he  sent  down  to  the  coast,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Miclimid,  770  men  in  44  canoea  to  meet  M.  Ballay,  juflging  lie  must 
have  arrived  hy  that  time  with  tlie  steamer  ;  and  leaving  M,  Noguez  in  command  at 
France ville,  he  started  alone  with  a  smfiU  party  of  natives  tor  the  Congo*  He 
expected  to  meet  with  oljstacles  to  bis  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Apfimi  tribe,  who 
had  haired  the  way  to  him  down  the  AH  ma  on  his  first  expedition,  hut  he  relied  on  his 
growing  reputation  for  Iriendliness  throughout  the  regton^^for  softening  their  hostility* 
Two  or  three  days'  journey  from  France  ville  tlie  nature  of  the  country  changes.  To 
the  clayey  soil  of  the  Ogow^  hasiu  und  its  ricbly-woodcd  and  moist  valleys  succetdA 
a  sandy,  arid,  and  hilly  country',  with  here  and  there,  in  tlie  ncighbourho<>d  of  a 
village,  a  group  of  palm-trees.  l*his  is  the  aspect  of  the  country  which  ft>rn)s  the 
watershed  between  the  Ogowd  and  the  trihutaries  of  the  Upper  Congo;  and  it  is  ik 
lingular  fact  that  these  jiarrow  sandy  tracts  of  country  along  the  watershed  are 
everywhere  inhabited  hy  one  and  the  same  tribe,  the  Batek^,  reputed,  probably 
erroneously,  to  he  cannibals.  When  he  had  paased  the  Leketi,  a  southern  braooli 
of  the  Alima,  hi**  route  lay  across  the  plateau  of  the  Achicuya,  an  elevated  district 
lying  about  2600  feet  above  the  sca-levei,  and  fcejiarated  from  another  similar  plateau 
(the  Ahoma)  by  the  river  Mpama.  The  chief  of  the  Achicuya  received  M.  de 
Brazza  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  a  similar  reception  awaited  him  on  reaching  the 
Aborna  tribe.  Tliese  latter  are  a  fine  race  of  people,  handsomer  and  braver  tlian  any 
he  had  yet  met  with.  It  was  here  that  M.  de  Bnizza  first  received  definite  infonna- 
tion  regarding  the  Congo  and  the  powerful  chief  Makoko,  whose  sovereignty  the 
Aboma  acknowledgtj.  Leaving  their  district,  the  party  ^uext  travelled  along  th© 
Lefini  river  (the  Lawson  of  Mr.  Stanley).  He  had  just  finished  constructing 
a  raft  for  the  navigation  of  the  stream,  when  a  messenger  from  King  Makoko 
arrived  with  offers  of  friendship.  This  much  facilitated  his  further  proceedings. 
He  descended  the  Lefini  with  the  envoy  as  far  as  Ngam|x>,  leaving  tliere  the 
raft  and  joumeyiPg  by  land  for  two  days  across  an  uninhabited  table-land. 
His  march  over  the  sun-scorched  plateau  was  moat  J  wearisome,  and  he  was  he- 
ginning  to  find  fault  with  his  guide,  wlien,  at  11  u'clock  at  night,  after  a 
forced  march,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Congo.  It  ap|K«ired  like  an  inamense  sheet 
of  water,  the  silvery  sheen  of  which  contrasted  w^ith  the  sombre  hue  of  the  lofty 
mountains  around.  Towards  the  north-east  the  water-line  extended  to  the  horiiton^ 
and  the  river  swept  in  a  noiseless,  slow  current  past  tlie  foot  of  the  hills  beneath 
him»  His  first  object  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  gredt  river  waa  to  establish 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Ajifuru  and  other  tribes  of  the  Uhinji  nation.  The 
principal  of  these  were  the  AUiialumo  ("  sailors  of  the  Congo  *'),  who  are  bom,  live^ 
and  die,  with  their  families,  on  board  of  the  fine  canoes  in  which  they  carry  on  a 
trade  in  ivory  and  other  goods  between  the  Upper  Alima  and  Stanley  Pool ;  with 
these  he  had  first  to  deal  He  addressed  himself  to  Ngampey,  their  chiefs  who  seemed 
inclined  to  be  friendly.  **  Choose,"  M»  de  Brazzji  said,  *'  between  the  cartridge  and  the 
flag  I  send  you  i  one  will  be  the  sign  of  a  war  without  mercy ;  the  other,  the  symbol 
of  a  peace  as  profitable  to  you  as  to  us,"  Here  his  faithful  interpreter  and  counsellor^ 
Ossia,  a  Batekd,  proved  of  great  use  to  him,  as  every  where  through  out  the  eKjiedition. 
For  the  present,  however,  ho  left  the  tribes  on  this  side  to  calm  themselves,  and  went 
on  to  king  Makoko,  M.  de  Brazza  here  remarked  that  Stanley  Pool,  some  distance 
below  the  point  where  he  now  found  hinaself,  proved  afterwards  to  be  J)3  miles  nearer 
the  Atlantic  coast  than  it  had  been  |]laced  on  Stanley's  map.  He  said  that  his  rights 
of  priority  and  those  of  the  French  nation  were  clearly  established  over  the  region 
between  the  Ogowd,  the  Equator,  and  the  Congo ;  he  next  wished  to  extend  them 
OYcr  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo,  aa  far  as  the  confiuence  of  the  river  Dju^,  to  tht 
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PooL  la  tliie  part  of  the  country  the  plateaux  were  more  ferlile 
Ivated  thaa  in  the  interior,  aod  the  popuIiitioi|(was  denser  and  equally 
pacifiOf  The  Mussulman  element  being  unknown  in  the  regionj  European  civilisiiiion 
need  not  expect  to  encounter  that  hostility^  hatred,  and  fanaticism  which  oblige  thd 
French,  for  instauce,  not  to  adviinoe  except  with  armed  force  from  the  Senegal  to  the 
Ki^er ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  there  except  the  natural  opfK>9ition  of  the  cativei 
to  whatever  ia  new.  His  first  Qudience  with  Makoko  was  on  the  usual  scale  of  negro 
magnificence.  After  the  opening  ceremonies  ^lakoko  epwjke  in  ibis  wise;  ** Makoko 
IB  glad  to  receive  the  son  of  the  ^ri?at  white  chief  of  the  west,  whose  acts  are  those 
of  a  wise  man.  He  receives  him  therefore,  and  he  wi«hett  that  when  he  leaves  his 
territory  he  may  aay  to  those  who  sent  bira  that  Makoko  well  knows  how  to  receive 
white  men  who  come  to  him  nut  as  warriurs  but  as  men  of  peace.**  lie  remained  with 
the  chief  twenty-five  days,  aud  in  his  provincea  for  a  longer  period,  and  could  nut  haTe 
becD  better  treated.  In  the  end  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  king  placed 
hi^  states  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  ceded  a  tract  of  country  to  be  eelecte*! 
by  M.  de  Brazzji  on  the  shores  of  the  Congo.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on  a  day 
appointed  in  the  presence  of  all  the  neighbouring  chiers,  vosisals  of  Makoko.  On  the 
treaty  being  signed  the  grand  fetish-master  put  a  little  earth  in  a  box  and  presented 
it  to  M,  de  Brazza,  raying,  "Take  this  earth  and  carry  it  to  the  great  chief  of  the 
whites ;  it  will  remiud  him  that  we  belong  to  him."  De  Brazza,  on  his  part,  plante*! 
the  French  flag  before  Makoko's  bouse  and  said,  "  This  is  the  symbol  of  friendship 
and  protection  which  1  will  leave  with  you.  Wherever  waves  this  emblem  of  peace, 
there  is  France,  and  she  will  cause  to  be  respected  the  right*  of  all  those  whom  H 
covers^'  Soon  afterwards  M.  de  Brazza  had  to  leave  Makoko  to  attend  an  assembly 
of  Ubanji  chiefs  at  Kganchuno  on  the  Congo.  This  proved  an  imposing  affair^  the 
chiefs  coming  to  the  meeting  from  all  jjarts  in  large  canoes,  and  much  opposition 
waa  shown  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  the  chiefs  expressing  their  ndstrust,  on 
iioooimt  of  a  previous  wbite  traveller  having  shot  some  member  of  the  tribe,  and 
disappeared  down  river  too  swiftly  to  be  followed.  However,  after  a  second  grand 
meeting  and  debate  a  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged,  and  war  was  interred.  This 
latter  ceremony  consisted  in  each  chief  and  each  man  of  De  Brazza's  party  burying 
soioe  implement  of  war  in  a  hole  over  which  a  quickly* growing  tree  was  afterwards 
planted.  French  colours  were  then  distributed  among  the  chiefs,  and  the  treaty 
definitely  agreed  to.  The  eXf»edition  then  departed  to  found  the  second  French 
station,  the  site  fixed  for  which  was  at  Ntarao  on  the  left  bank  of  Stanley  Pool,  five 
days'  journey  in  canoe  downward  from  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Ubanji  chiefs, 
M,  de  Brazza  pointed  out  thatNtamo  by  its  position  is  the  key  to  the  Congo  interior. 
At  this  place  ho  stayed  eighteen  day^  and  was  well  onleriained  by  the  natives.  He 
told  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  district  that  he  bad  takcu  possession  of  the  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  river  Dju6  and  Impila  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo, 
The  act  of  taking  possession  was  drawn  up  and  signed  conformably  to  the  orders  of 
Makoko,  and  the  villages  tht reunion  hoisted  the  French  fiag,  Tbis  was  on  the  lat 
October,  1880 ;  the  settlement  has  been  named  Brazzaville.  Leaving  a  Senegal 
sergeant  and  three  iucd  in  charge  of  tlie  station,  M.  de  Brazza  now  proceeded  te 
explore  a  new  route  down  the  banks  of  the  Congo  to  the  fea,  Tlis  was  by  the  valley 
of  the  N*Duo,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Niari  and  leads  from  Ntamo  to  the 
Atlaolic  coast  in  a  nearly  due  westerly  direction.  He  thought  this  would  be  the 
easiest  and  nearest  route  to  the  coast,  but  it  was  so  entirely  unknown  that  the  name 
under  which  the  Niari  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean  had  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
However,  the  ronte  proved  so  hazardous  that  he  waa  compelled  to  abandon  the 
attempt  for  the  present,  and  coutiuued  his  journey  down  the  Congo,  on  hrs  way 
meeting  with  Mr.  Stanley,  who  gave  him  a  cordial  rtception.     From  the  mouth  (^l 
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the  Con^o  he  saileti  to  tlio  Gaboon,  arriving  at  Libreville  on  tbe  15th  of  December^ 
1880.  Here  a  cruel  ^^ppoiotni^nt  awaited  him.  Neither  Dr.  Ballay  with  the 
steamer  nor  the  i>ersotinel  for  tbo  permanent  establishment  of  the  stations  bad 
arrived.  Itstcmed  as  though  be  had  been  forgotten  and  abandoned  by  his  fKend* 
in  France.  It  wa«  with  jtiiioful  feelings  that  he  found  kimself  so  ill-supported,  and 
obUged,  iaatead  of  returning  to  Europe  to  rest  after  hw  fatigues,  Imviag  performed 
hiniBelfaU  he  liad  undertaken  to  do,  to  hasten  again  inti>  the  interior  in  order  to 
carry  reinforcements  to  the  men  left  in  charge  of  the  two  stations  he  had  founded, 
distant  the  one  500  and  the  other  800  miles  in  the  interior*  He  started  accordingly 
with  a  party,  Btrengthcned  by  the  addition  uf  two  French  sailors,  Guiral  and  Amiel, 
and  a  number  of  native  Ciirpeuters,  gardeners,  lVc,  In  as<;eiidiDg  for  the  third  time 
the  Ogowe,  his  canoe  wm  upset  at  the  Boiie  falls,  and  he  suffered  much  fron 
dysentery  brought  on  by  having  to  work  long  in  the  water  to  save  his  baggage*1 
Arriving  at  Franoeville  in  February  1881,  he  found  there  about  100  natives  satis- 
factorily established  and  engaged  in  various  iudustriea.  The  gardens  had  been  , 
well  cared  for^  and  the  settlement  was  aelf- sup  porting.  It  was  necessary  to  prepar 
here  the  means  for  the  transport  of  the  steamer  when  it  should  arrive ;  75  miles  ^ 
of  portage  intervening  between  the  station  and  the  confluence  of  the  Obia  and  the 
Lekiba  with  the  Alinia,  the  |x>int  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  last-mentioned  riven  The  clejiring  of  a  i>alh  for  the  transport  of  the  sections  of 
the  steamer  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  400  labourers,  superintended  by  Micbaud, 
Guiral,  and  Amiel ;  the  organisation  of  a  i^ervicc  of  transport  was  then  proceeded 
with,  a  business  of  some  difliculty  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  tribes  with  regard 
to  the  profits  of  couveytince  over  d ill e rent  sections  of  the  route,  M«  de  Brazza  , 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  single  body  of  airriers,  but  obstacles  of  various  kind 
interreoed,  and  he  had  meantime  to  send  supplies  to  Brazzaville  on  Stanley  Pool 
Meantime,  on  the  27th  September,  1881,  >L  Mizon,  of  the  French  Navy,  sent  fron 
France  in  company  of  Dr.  Ballay,  arrived  at  Franoeville,  with  news  that  I)r»  Ballay 
was  detained  at  the  Gaboon,  and  that  defects  of  construction  which  had  been  dis- 
covered would  prevent  for  some  time  the  arrival  of  the  expected  means  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Alima.  M.  de  Brazza  then  resolved  to  leave  M*  Mison  in  solo 
charge  at  Francevillej  and  to  set  out  on  an  entirely  new  exploration  of  his  own,  which 
was  to  survey  the  new  and  more  practicable  route  which  he  supposed  to  exist,  and 
which  he  had  attempted  to  follow  on  his  first  journey,  from  Stanley  Pool  to  the 
Atlantic  viii  the  Nmri  valley.  He  first  travelled  to  Nhango  on  the  route  between 
the  Ogowe  and  the  Congo^  near  the  Mpama  tributary  of  the  latter  river.  There  ho 
leanit  tliat  JStauley  had  been  endeavouring  to  win  over  to  his  service  Malamine,  the 
chief  of  the  French  station  at  Nttimo,  atid  to  persuade  the  chiefs  of  the  Batek^  to 
withdraw  from  their  engagements  with  the  French ;  but  M.  de  Brazza  believed  that 
thtrewas  no  prosj^ect  of  bis  succeeding  in  thitj,  and  he  tlierefore  continued  his  plans 
for  journeying  by  the  new  route  he  had  [>lanned  to  the  Atlantic,  He  started  at  the 
end  of  January  1862,  passing  over  mounUuns  by  the  sources  of  the  Leketi  and  the 
M'paka,  and  on  the  8th  February  discovered  the  source  of  the  Ogow^  at  a  jxjint 
where  it  formed  a  mere  runlet  of  water.  A  mouth  later  he  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niari,  which  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  river  270  feet  broad,  and  to  enter  the 
Atlantic  under  the  name  of  Quilliou,  Kot  far  from  its  left  bank  are  found  mines 
of  copi^er  and  lead.  Along  this  bank  he  continued  his  march,  finding  to  his  great 
satisfaction  that  the  river  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Lalli  flowed,  without 
rapids  or  falls,  along  a  broad,  fertile,  and  densely-peopled  valley  lying  athwart  the 
great  i^rallel  terraces  over  which,  ladder-Uke,  the  neighbouring  Congo  has  cut 
its  bed  on  its  way  to  the  ocean.  About  GO  miles  further  west  the  Niari  trends  a 
tittle  towards  the  north,  and  he  quitted  its  banks  after  having  crossed  its  little 
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affluent  the  Nkeng^.  From  there  he  began  the  ascent  of  a  plateau  whure  the 
vilkgers  no  longer  received  him  and  his  party  with  the  frieadlinesa  he  had  encoun- 
tered along  the  valley  of  the  NiarL  The  mistrust  with  which  they  had  to  coatcud 
led  at  last  to  a  hostile  encounter  at  the  village  of  Klmbendge,  in  which  six:  of  his 
men  were  wounded,  and  they  were  obliged  to  heat  a  retreat.  They  marched, 
without  taking  food  and  amid  a  pouring  rain,  al!  night  long  in  a  fiontherly  direction, 
finding  themselves  in  the  morning  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  range,  at  the  foot  of 
which  extended  the  verdant  plain  throug}i  which  floweil  the  Lundima  or  Loema.  In 
the  plain  they  pas&ed  a  gronp  of  villages  named  Mboko,  where  copper  ore  is  found  on 
the  surface,  and,  continuing  their  route  west  warily  arrived  at  Kimhunda,  a  Basundi 
Tillage  situated  hetween  the  Lundima  and  the  Loaugo.  This  plaee  is  within  fire  or 
six  days*  march  of  Emhoma  on  the  Congo  on  one  side,  and  Landona^  a  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  other  The  |mrty  arrived,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  their  long  march,  at  Landana  on  the  17th  of  April  last.  In  concluding,  M*  de 
Bra^za  claimed  to  have  added  during  his  recent  expd<iitJon  a  tract  of  country  about 
one-tliird  the  area  of  France  to  his  previous  discoveries ;  and  he  insisted  upon  the 
importiince  of  the  fjosition  uf  Ntamo,  which  he  said  was  the  key  to  the  whole  western 
interior  of  Equatorial  Africa;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  the  route  vii  the 
Kiarx  was  the  best  road  to  it,— the  best  line  for  a  railway,  which  oyght  to  l)e  under* 
taken  by  the  French  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  opening  up  the  country. 
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EUROPE. 

Coles,  JohjL — ^Summer  Travelling  in  Iceland ;  being  the  narr:itive  of  two  journeys 
across  the  island  by  unfrequented  routes.  With  an  historical  Introduction,  and 
acyme  hints  as  to  the  expenses  and  necessary  preparations  for  a  tour  in  Iceland, 
With  a  chapter  on  Askja^  by  E.  Delmar  Morg^n^  f.&.g,s.  Containing  also  a 
liteml  translation  of  Three  8i^a5*  London  (John  Murray):  1882,  lai^e  8vo.^ 
ppi  I.  and  269,  map,  plans,  and  plates*     Price  18s. 

The  journeys  which  were  the  primary  cause  of  this  useful  volume  have 
already  been  practically  described  by  Mr,  Cothbert  E,  Peek  (who  accompanied 
its  author  and  Mr.  Morgan)  in  the  March  number  of  our  *  Proceedings  '  for  the 
present  year.  Mr.  Coles,  whose  capabilities  buth  as  a  scientific  olServpr  and 
traveller  are  familiar  not  only  to  the  Fellows  of  thL«i  Society  who  consult  our 
collection  of  maps  of  which  he  is  Curator,  but  to  the  numerous  pupils  wh«j 
have  benefited  by  his  instniclions  in  practical  astrouoniy,  found  so  much  of 
interest  and  novelty  during  the  expedition,  that  he  has  a'mplifie<l  its  incidents 
and  results  by  the  addition  of  the  otlier  matter  referred  to  in  the  title,  for  the 
advantage  of  after-comers»  He  refers  tu  C«  G.  Warn  ford  Lock*s  *  Home  of  the 
Eddaa '  (now  out  of  print),  as  the  only  recent  tK>ok  of  real  service  to  travellers 
in  Iceland, — the  Guide-book  by  W,  G.  Lock,  noticed  in  our  June  number,  nut 
having  been  published  when  the  present  volume  was  in  the  printer's  hands. 
The  instructions  on  outfit  and  expenses  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found 
luuply  sufficient  on  all  points  for  intending  visitors;  and  the  three  lengthy 
8a^u(  also  given  in  the  Appendix,  which  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleven tfi 
century  and  have  never  before  been  given  in  this  complete  oundition  in  English, 
Add  a  special  value  to  the  work. 

Beyond  the  topographical  interest  of  the  scenes  described,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  illustrations^  which  are  mostly  from  sketches  by  the  author,  this  book 
will  rtcommend  itstilf  by  its  map,  which  (on  the  scale  of  15  English  miles  to  the 
inch)  is  the  most  accurate  and  complete  at  preseut  existing,  being  founded  on 
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Gumilatigaaon'ft,  with  corrections  and  aflditlonfi  by  Mr.  i'oles.  Many  hoighti 
liave  bet-'a  recalculated  and  are  given  in  English  feet,  others  are  added  fro 
aneroid  observations  dun  n^;  the  journey;  and  those  of  the  lower  Blatioos  haveH 
been  siipj>lied  by  the  Daniah  mtjt4K>r<jl«'gical  office,  through  Admiral  Inni  tiger. 
An  inset  (scde'l  :  200,000)  shows  the  Aakja  lava  field,  from  Lieut.  Caroc*3 
survey ;  and  the  plan  of  the  Great  Geysir  is  reproduced  by  permission  from  the 
March  miniber  of  our  *  Proceed  iugs/ 

ASIA, 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.— Based   on  Hellwald'a 

*  Die  Enlo  uud  iUro  Volker/     Asia,  with  Ethnological  Appendix  by  Angastua 

H.    Keane,   m,aj.     Edited    by    Sir    Hichard    Toniple,    Bart.^    g.o.b.i,,     d.cx. 

London  (Stanford) :  1882,  Urge  post  8vo*,  i>^,  xxxii,  aad  723,  maps  a  nd  illustra* 

tions>.     Price  21s, 

The  volumes  describiTig  Africa,  Central  and  South  America,  and  Australasia, 
having  already  been  publisibed,  there  now  remain  Europe  and  North  America 
to  complete  the  series  j  the  former  of  these  is  to  be  edited  and  extended  by  Sir 
A,  C.  HamKay,  and  the  Inth  r  by  Profefijsor  F.  V,  Ilayden  for  tbe  Uidte^l  States, 
and  Prof(?Bsor  A.  K,  C.  Selvvyn  for  British  America,  Mr.  Kcan©  in  each  case 
*«upiilyirg  (as  before)  an  etbnologicul  appendix.  As  in  its  predecessors,  the 
German  basis  of  this  volume  is  recast  and  much  eBlar;j;ed ;  and  ns  the  editor 
refers  to  a  careful  reviaion  of  the  whole  work  (except  the  appendix),  its  meritB- 
may  practirally  be  considered  as  but  very  tsliiihtly  depending  on  Hellwald'd 
original.  The  editor  emphasises  the  divisional  arrant^emLnt  by  which  i>olitical 
and  natural  st  ctions  are  simultaneously  retained^  and  also  the  fcchemo  of  minor 
headings  for  facilitating  reference ;  he  also  rcfi^rs  to  the  incorporation  of  various 
gpecititd  novel  features,  mostly  of  a  geographical  nnture,  r, 

^I  he  maps  represent  Asia  both  physically  and  ix>litically,  with  nine  separate 
aubdi visions,  of  which  that  representing  the  Russo-Chine^ie  frontier  and  Kulja 
district  may  be  sf>ecially  referred  to  ai  new. 


AFRICA. 
Hesse- Wartegg,   Ernst  von.  — Tunis:    The  Laud  arid   the  People,      Loudon 
(Chatto  and  Windus) :  1882;  Svo.^  pp.  2iJ2,  illustrations*     Price  ds. 

This  account,  translated  from  the  German  of  the  same  author*  is  partly  from 
his  personal  experiences  during  a  recxmt  slay  in  tho  Regency  and  partly  from 
consular  riejx>rts  and  othtr  official  sources.  It  includes  some  provincial  details, 
a  chaiiter  on  Kirvvau,  and  a  discussion  of  Captain  Itoudaire's  proposed  inland 
sea,  in  which  it  is  arj^utd  that  tlie  large  area  of  water  to  be  created  by  letting 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  Sebchas  or  Shotts  would  not  Lave  the  etiect  of 
creating  a  new  vegetiilion  in  the  now  arid  at^^ppes.  Not  a  tree  la  to  be  seen  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  Tripoli  and  other  N^rth  African  districts  as  far  as  Egypt 
lying  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Ited  Sea,  which  the  projected  one  would 
Tesemble,  is  surrounded  by  desert  land  T  ftnd  oven  those  part«  of  Tunis  in  the 
Shott  region  borderin;:;  on  the  sea  from  Sfax  to  Gabes  and  Sarsia,  are  only 
desert  The  palms  in  the  only  oases  found  in  this  desolate  littoral  afford  an 
uneatable  produce,  on  account  of  the  excess  of  humidity  forcing  a  premature 
fruiting ;  and  the  author  assumes  on  these  grounds  that  the  creation  of  an 
artificial  inland  sea  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  date-harveat  throughout 
the  now  pruductive  oases  of  the  Jerid, 

RevoHr  GeorgeSi^La  Vallee  du  Darror.  Voyage  anx  pays  (Jomalis  (Afrique 
Orientale),  Paris  (Chnllamel  Ain^):  1882,  large,  8vo,,  pp.  xiii  and  388,  map, 
platesy  tables*    [No  Index.] 

The  author  here  givea  a  detailed  and  well-illustrated  account  of  his  third 
journey  into  the  country  of  the  Mijjertain  Somali  west  and  south  of  Cape 
Guardafni,  undertaken  as  a  scientific  missiiin  in  lb80  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  His  two  former  visits  (for  purely  com- 
mercial purposes)  in  18T7  ^md  IbTS  were  described  in  the  little  work  *  Voyage 
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an  Cap  des  Aromsit<?s/  noticed  in  our  '  Proceedings '  far  1&80,  p.  393,  and  referred 
to  (with  tljG  few  other  works  or  papers  on  this  re;^ion)  in  the  preface  to  the 
prt'sent  volume.  His  preliminary  work  enabled  him  to  obtain  an  accurate 
tnowletlge  of  the  land  and  of  its  people,  with  their  habits  and  customs ;  he  also 
made  collections  suflicient  for  a  general  idea  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  arid 
and  desolate  region — a  vast  necrojwlis  (as  he  writot»)^  in  the  burial  places  of 
which  are  hidden  ethnographical  treasures  and  an  entii'e  page  of  the  history  of 
days  goDe  by. 

From  Aden  (of  which  a  lively  description  h  given),  M*  llc'voil  reached 
Bender  Memya  (or  Muriyi*h),  where  he  had  aii  iiiiurview  with  OsmauMahnioud, 
the  Siiltiin :  theuoe  he  skirted  the  north-east  coa^t  fjast  Gunrdafui  to  Tohen  and 
Bergneh  striking  back  o^ain  by  laud  acaiss  the  base  of  the  Cape  to  Bender  Khor, 
and  returning  to  Memya,  from  which  ^>oint  lie  went  inland  to  Aren,  Hia  next 
journey  was  westward  along;  the  norihern  const  to  B«.*udcr  Gazeni  (Bossossa); 
whence  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the  mountain  range  of  Karkar  which  fortns  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Dfirror  vulley  and  reaches  the  eastern  coast  at  the  curious 
pc^oinsnlrt  of  HalTftm ;  but,  soon  after  reaching  GQrgni  Niir  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley,  at  the  b*^id -waters  of  the  streams  formed  by  the  drainage  of  the 
western  versitnt  of  the  Ahnascate  mountains,  he  had  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
coast,  and  returned  to  Aden,  Starting  airain  from  that  port,  he  landed  at  Las 
Gror^,  and  once  more  cndeavoiiJ-ed  to  jjenetrate  to  the  interior,  striking  south-east 
across  the  Ahuedo  coast  ran^e  tbrou;j;h  the  Warbinj^li  country  to  Gob-IMro 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Darror,  where  he  was  forcibly  stopped*  Abandoned 
by  his  I  f«;ort,  he  succeeded  in  crossing:  various  parallel  rids^es  and  valleys  supplying 
the  southern  alHueata  of  the  ui>per  Darror  until  he  reiiched  FararaM,  and  finally 
aiTived  at  the  northern  b1o[X'S  of  the  Karkar  rautie,  to  the  west  of  the  point 
aimed  at  on  his  former  attempt.  Troubles  with  native  marauders  and  wai> 
followetl  hi*t  return  by  a  more  eastern  but  nciirly  jKirallel  route,  vi4  Rhat  and 
Mana  to  Las  iiore,  from  which  point  he  again  e^isayed  to  reach  the  Mijjertain 
country  by  the  coasi  hills,  only  to  find  the  road  barred  by  new  h<]«tiliiie8  which 
comi:telled  him  to  turn  once  more  to  Lis  Gore  by  the  coast  fromDurduri.  After 
another  short  coast  journey  to  the  west  as  far  as  Korderia,  ho  finallj  returned 
to  Aden, 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  his  book  are  devoted  to  the  account  of  these 
rxplorations,  with  incidental  descriptions  of  the  country  and  people.  The 
archaeological  and  ethnosira])hical  asptcts  are  discussed  in  the  twelfth  chapter, 
and  the  thirteenth  is  devoted  to  a  generalisation  of  the  whole  region  tmver^ed, 
iu  which  the  cliief  features  of  the  physical  geoj;raphy,  water  system,  climate, 
fauna,  flora>  and  native  tiibea  are  described  (as  to  the  people,  with  considerable 
detail  on  religious,  legal,  economic,  and  industrial  points) ;  in  chapter  14r 
a  scientific  sketch  of  the  fauna  and  flora  is  given,  with  native  names^&c*; 
anfl  another  chapter  on  commercial  statistics  coQctudes  the  te2ct,  with  a  table  of 
native  weights,  &c. 

The  tables  represent  barometric  and  thcrmometric  observations  from  October 
1880  to  May  1881 ;  and  a  list  of  seventeen  geo;;raphical  positions  deteimined 
by  the  aid  of  sextant  and  artificial  horizon  is  added. 

ITie  map  (scale  1  :  1,500,000)  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  given  in  the 
former  work,  and  shows  iu  pedigree  form  the  family  origin  of  the  Guardafui 
Somali.  Many  of  the  plates  and  smaller  illuiitnitions  are  evidently  from 
phologmpha,  and  the  somewhat  i>eculiar  style  of  engraving  is  in  most 
instances  sjiiecially  adapted  for  rendering  the  arid  and  desolate  scenes  depicted* 
Various  drawings  of  ethnographical  and  antUropulo;^ical  inleresl  are  given* 


AMERICA. 

[SelwyHi  Alfred  E.  C.]— Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 
Alfred  R.  C,  Sehvyn,  ll.d.,  f.h.-s..  Director.  Report  of  Progress  for  1879-80. 
ifontreal  (Dawson  Bros.)  :  1881,  8vo.,  map,  plates,  and  sections*  Maps  separate, 
(Sampson  Low  ik  Co,') 

IWb  voluminous  report,  not  long  received  in  Englnnd,  contains  as  usual  a 
mass  of  observations  bewaring  on  the  physical  geography  of  Britiiih  Korth 
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America,  with  many  details  of  actual  travel  and  exploration.     It  coaaists  of  the 
following  parts : — 

Introductory  Eepart  by  Dr.  Selwyn,  pp.  1-9. 

A.  Ke{Jort  on  lx»riog  operations  in  the  Souris  River  Valley^  also  by  Dr. 
Selwyn,  pp.  1-11>  with  two  Appendices,  pp.  12-55,  on  the  lignite  tertiary 
formation,  irom  the  Souris  river  to  the  lofeth  meridian,  by  G.  M.  Dawson,  and 
on  the  fo^il  pkntft  collected  in  the  lignite  tertiary  of  Koche  Per&Se,  by  Principal 
Dawson. 

B,  Report  of  an  exploration  from  Fort  Simpson  on  the  Pacific  coaut  to 
Edmonton  on  the  Saskatcbewau,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  nortliern  part  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  Peace  river  country,  by  Gr.  M,  Dawson,  with  Appen- 
dices, containing  a  list  of  the  plants  collected,  meteorological  observations  in 
the  region  indicat<id  and  also  between  Edmonton  and  Manitoba,  a  note  on 
latitudes  and  lon^^itudea,  and  a  |>aper  on  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  more 
important  trees  of  British  Columbia,  pp.  1-177,  with  a  map  illustrating  the  la 
subject. 

C,  Report  on  Hudson's  Bay  and  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  lying  to  the 
west  of  it,  by  Rotert  Bell,  with  various  ap|;endices:  on  fossils  collected  in 
Manitoba  (J.  F.  Whiteaves);  plants*  collected,  with  notes  (Prof.  Macoun); 
Volmptera  collected  in  Manitoba  and  Ixjtween  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's 
Bay  (J.  L.  l^Fconte);  list  of  land,  fresh* water  and  marine  Molimca;  analysis 
of  the  waters  of  Hayes  and  NeLscn  rivers  (Prof.  Dittmar);  seasonal  or  periodic 
events  at  York  factory* ;  table  showing  datts  of  oj)eniug  and  closing  of  Hayes' 
river  at  York  factory  (W.  Wood);  dalea  of  arrivals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  vessels  at  York  factory  and  their  sailings,  for  93  years,  from  1789  to 
1880;  aeasonal  or  periodic  events  at  Moose  factory;  dates  of  arrivals,  &c.,  at 
Moose  factory  for  147  years,  from  1735  to  18B0 ;  and  various  meteorological 
observations  taken  at  both  factories^,  pp.  1-113. 

D.  Report  on  Northern  Xew  Brunswick,  by  R,  W.  Ells,  pp.  1-47, 

F.  Rei>ort  of  Surveys  in  Richmond,  lnveruesKS»  Guyaborough  and  Anti- 
goniuh.  Nova  Bcotia,  by  Htigh  Fletcher,  pp.  1-11^5. 

G.  Report  of  a  geological  exploration  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  by  James 
Richardjgon,  pp.  1-15. 

H.  Varions  cuutrihatious  of  a  chemical  nature,  on  minerals  Stc^  by 
G.  C-  Hoffmann,  pp.  1-2L 

The  plates  (from  photOii;raphs,  roughly  engraved,  but  with  a  tone  oF  fidelity) 
represent  various  topograjjliical  features  not  before  figured.  The  sefjarate  majx* 
show;  (1)  part  of  British  Coluuxbia  and  the  North- West  Territory,  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Fort  Edmonton^  in  three  sheets  (Scale  1  :  50<>,880,  or  8  statute 
miles  to  the  inch),  com  failed  from  various  acknowledged  fiources,  with  heigh tij 
and  much  interpolated  information  in  type  of  two  colours,  respectively  describing 
the  general  geographical  and  the  geological  features  of  the  districts  mapjied, 
with  coloured  geological  sections.  This  is  to  accompany  Dr.  Dawson's  Report 
on  the  Peace  river  explorations,  and  embraces  all  the  available  information 
regarding  a  region  about  130,000  square  mdes  in  extent,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  112th  meridian,  and  from  the  54th  to  the  57th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
(2)  The  general  northern  limits  of  the  principal  forest  trees  of  the  dominion  of 
Canada  (scale  80  miles  to  the  inch),  by  Robert  Bell. 

Asa  result  of  the  explorations  recorded  ia  section  A  of  this  Report^  it  may 
be  noted  that  from  the  Sonris  river  region  to  a  point  near  the  108th  meridian, 
the  lignite  tertiary  beds  exist,  generally  nearly  horizontal,  overlying  tho 
cretaceous,  I'he  coaly  materia!  in  them  is  composed  of  flattened  and  carbonised 
tree  trunks,  and  Uiou^h  inferior  in  combustion  to  that  obtained  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains^  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  workable  from  the  outcrotis 
avoiding  vertical  sinking. 

Dr.  Dawson's  Report  (B)  has  enabled  large  additions  to  be  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  climatic  features  of  the  vast  region  covered  by  it : 
It  is  in  fact  the  resuit  of  an  cx]>l oration  of  which  the  object  was  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  on  the  physical  fealures  and  economic  imjxjrtance  of  the 
country,  for  the  puri>ofle  of  determining  to  what  extent  it  offered  advantages 
for  the  passage  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railrc^d,  A  preliminary  notice  was 
pubUshed  by  Mr,  S,  Fleming  in  his  Railway  Report  for  1880 ;  but  tlie  present 
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paper  cnntains  more  elaboration  and  extension  of  the  subject,  pp,  2-99  being 
eesentiidly  jseo^^raphicxiU  including  dcscrijnions  of  the  ranges,  prairies,  lukcs, 
rivers,  aud  tbtir  drainage  area,  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  native* 
&c.,  inde|>endently  of  the  purely  geological  ajspects,  which  arc  sejiaTatcly  di8cu*3<3d. 

Dn  Vte\Y»  Report  (C)  on  Hudson's  Bay  is  an  account  of  the  continuation  in 
1880  of  his  western  cjtplo rations  during  the  two  previous  years,  the  general 
deductions  from  which,  as  given  at  pp,  2T-38,  have  alrcad}^  been  pabUs^hed  by 
the  author  in  our  *  Proceedings'  for  1881,  pp.  577-5S6. 

In  Mr.  EIIb's  |i>art  (D),  which  embraces  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Hestijj;ouche,  Gloucester,  and  Northumberland,  in  Northern  New  Brunswick, 
the  results  are  uiven  of  work  during  1879  in  the  exploration  of  the  riveit 
Nipeiguit,  Ufjsalquiteh,  Hestigouche,  Tobique  and  its  right-hand  branch,  and 
the  l^t6-i>gauche,  embracing  a  canoe  journey  of  some  (>50  railed,  also  surveys 
of  the  coast  from  Bathurnt  north  to  Caiiijilx'Uton  ^  also  of  o|)erations  in  1880 
(mostly  by  cimoe)  on  the  Jacquet  river  and  the  Quebec  shore  from  the 
Metapedia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Keuvelle  opposite  l>alhousie,  the  North-west 
Miramichi  and  its  branches,  the  Sevogic  and  Little  South-west  Miramichi 
(includiug  their  sources),  the  main  South-west  Mimmtchi,  the  south  branch  of 
the  Nipsiguit,  and  the  wildemeas  country  lying  round  the  heads  of  those 
streams.  The  entirely  unsettled  Ft  ate  of  the  inland  fmrt  and  its  dense 
forest,  often  forming  impenetrable  jungk»,  ba%^e  hitherto  prevented  any  know* 
ledge  of  this  region  being  obtained.  A  map  (4  miles  to  the  inch)  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  publication, 

Mr.  Fletcherf*  lleport  (F)  is  almost  wholly  geological;  it  contains,  however, 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  Richmond,  Inverness^ 
Guysborough,  and  Anligonish  sections  i>f  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  usefud  obeer- 
vations  on  the  distribution  of  economic  mineral  substances. 

Finally,  in  Mr,  Hichardson's  account  (G)  of  his  work  in  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  description  is  given  of  this  little-known  gnmp, 
iff  the  13  islets  corapoping  which  Amherst  is  the  chief.  A  list  of  79  planta 
collected  on  tliem  is  given  by  Prof  Macouti,  from  which  it  is  apjmrently  to  be 
inferred  that  the  climate  is  humid  and  coo],  and  scarcely  warm  enough  to  ripen 
wheat. 

AECTIC, 
[The  Dutch  Expedition  of  1881] — Verslaf^en  omtrent  den  vierden  Tocht  vaA 
de  Willem    lia rents  naar  de   IjHzee  in   den  Zomcr  van  1881,  uitgebracht  aaa 
liet  Comitdvan   Uitvoering,      Haarlem   (H.  D,  Tjecnk  WiUink):   1882,  8va, 
pp»  14B,  maps  and  plates. 

This  re]iort  of  the  fotuth  journey  of  the  Willem  Barents,  published  on 
account  of  the  Dutch  Committee  for  Arctic  Sea  navigation,  Is  not  on  sale.  It 
18  prefaced  by  the  official  articles  of  association  of  a  society  founded  under  the 
name  of  that  old  Dutch  traveller  for  the  purpose?^  of  scientific  exploration  in  the 
Tolar  Sea,  and  of  promoting  tratie  between  the  Netherlands  and  Siberia;  and 
after  setting  out  the  instructions  and  resolutions  of  the  comrajttt»e,  with  the 
equipment  of  the  vessel,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  her  work  in  the  Spitzbergen 
and  Barents  seas,  from  the  start  on  May  7th  to  the  return  on  October  26th,  188). 
To  this  are  added  two  Appendices  by  Dr.  Max  Weber,  the  first  being  a  re^wrt 
un  the  zoological  results  of  the  voyage  (including  a  list  of  dredging  stations, 
with  depths  and  results,  &c,\  and  the  second  on  the  hygienic  conditions;  and 
also  a  third  report  by  L.  A.  H.  I^amie  and  C.  F.  G.  de  Booij  on  the  magnetic 
obaervatious,  with  tiibles  of  results  of  intensity  obtained  in  the  summers  of 
1879, 1880,  and  1881,  as  well  as  of  declination  and  inclination  in  the  latter  year. 
ITie  map  shows  the  Bhip*»  track,  and  also  that  of  the  Louise  and  Dahlman 
through  the  Kara  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  and  along  the  ice  fiack  east 
of  Novaya  Zemls'a;  it  represents  also  the  condition  of  the  ice  at  different 
jieriods  of  the  year  1881.  The  plates,  fronj  photographs  by  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant, 
who  accompanied  the  exjicdition,  represent  a  cairn  on  the  Orange  Islands, 
Itosmylow's  hut,  and  Belusba  Bay,  Profiles  are  also  given  of  the  north  coast  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  near  Cape  Mauritius,  with  a  sketch  map  showing  the  position 
of  the  Orange  Islands, 
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GEN^EBAL. 
[De  Castro.] — Roteiro  du  Lislioa  a  Gin,  por  D.  Joao  do  Castro.     Annotailo  por  J6 
de  Anclratic  Corvo.    Lifiboa  (Academia  EeoX  das  Sciencias);  1882,  Sto-,  pp.  xv»^ 
and  428,  map*?,  plates. 

After  tte  Tjublication  in  1833  by  Nnnes  de  Carvalbo  of  DeCaatro*a  "Roteiro 
do  Mar  Koxo,'  tbe  great  Portiigties©  travelLer^s  "  Koteiro  da  Costa  da  India  de  Goa 
a  Dio*'  was  editeti  by  DIogo  Koplse,  who  in  bia  preface  referred  to  two  copies j 
(one  as  he  says  incomplete,  and  both  of  small  autbority)  of  the  **Rotdro  dtf 
Lisboa  a  Goa  "  in  tbe  Public  Library  at  Evora  in  Portugal.     SeSor  de  Andnvle 
Corvo  bas  now  ma4o  a  minute  examination  of  these  copie«,  one  of  which  he 
thinks  to  be  evidently  moderc,  thouj^h  llie  other  is  complete,  evidently  much 
older,  and  worthy  of  confidence.     Seilor  Basto^  the  authority  on  whom  he  reliea, 
is  of  opinion  tbnt  this  latter  copy  is  ant^^dor  to  1578,  and  that  it  was  given  to 
the   Evora  Jesuits   by   Dom   Henrique  liimself.     This  log-book  is  the  first 
written  by  I>e  Caiitro,  that  referrinj^  to  the  Red  Sea  being  the  last  of  tbe  three. 
It  commeuocfl  with  hia  start  from  Belem  in  April,  and  ends  with  his  arrival  at  i 
Goa  in  the  middle  of  September,  1538.     The  plates  givw  reproductions  of  the! 
old  coast-Unes,  plans,  maps,  &c,  and  De  Castro^s  journey  is  shown  on  a  special 
key  map,  with  dates. 

In  an  appendix,  the  annotat^r  diecnasea  the  curves  of  eqnal  variation  of  the 
gixteenth  century,  givini;  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  De  Cnatro  and  other 
navigators  with  ma^jcnetic  declination,  and  mai»s  showing  the  variation  in  thct 
sixteenth  century  (as  regards  the  travellf  r^i  named)  and  in  1878,  also  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  decHaation  as  regards  Liiibon,  Paris,  aiiil  London,  since  the 
sixteenth  century. 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Ourator  b.o.s.) 

EUBOPE. 
Austrian  &OVeninieEt — Special  karte  der  Oesterreicbsch-Ungaritfcheu  MoEarchie. 
Scale  1  :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.     K.-k.  inilltiir-geografischeB 
Institut,  Wien,  1882.     Price  of  sheet  1«.  id,     (DuJau,) 

The  following  sheets  are  just  published :  Zone  3*  C'ol.  X.  Ansstg  und 
Leitmeritz.  Zone  4,  CuL  Vl.  Kossbach  in  Oohmen  nud  Uelsnitz  in  Sachsen, 
Col.  XL  Saaz  und  Komotin,  CoL  XL  Melnik,  Zone  5,  CoL  VL  Asch,  CoL 
VIL  Eger  und  Falkenau,  Zone  7»  Col,  VllL  Biachofst.einitz  und  Niirachau. 
Zone  8,  Col.  VIIL  Taus  und  Klattau.  Zone  16,  CuL  XUL  Birkfold.  Zone  19, 
CoL  XllL  Marburg.  Zone  20,  CoL  XIV.  Pettaii  und  Vinica.  Zone  22,  CoL 
XIV.  A  gram.  Col.  XV.  Dubrava  ond  Gradec.  Zone  23,  Col.  X.  Sessana  and 
St.  Peter. 

Haardt,  Vinzenz  von. — Wandkarte  der  Alpen  nach  dem  Kntwnrfe  imd  unter 
der  Leitung  des  Vinzenz   von    Haardt    ausgefiihrt    in    Eduard   HoUelfl  geo^J 
grapbischem  Institnt  in  Wien.     Scale  1  :  G00,000  or  8*1  geographical  miles  to^ 
an  inch,     Verlag  von  Eduard  llulzel  in  Wieo,  18H2.     Price  2/.     {Dulau,) 

This  is  an  orograpbical  map  showing  distinctly  the  whole  system  of  the 
Alp» ;  it  bas  also  all  the  roads,  railways,  and  other  means  of  communication 
laid  down,  and  la  acccmipanied  by  a  pamphlet  containing  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  information  and  an  index  map  on  which  are  laid  down,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  different  colours,  the  boundai  les  of  the  Western,  Central^  and 
Eafttern  Alps,  as  well  as  tlie  limits  of  die  different  mnges  of  which  they  are 
composed, 

Maschek,  E.,  een, — Earte  von  Mittel-  und  West-Kaniten  und  dem  nordl  Krain 
&c.    2  BL    Scale  1  :  150,000  or  2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Oestl.  BL  IL 
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Mtttol-Karnten  und  das  nordl.  Krain, — Umgobung  von  Klageufurt,  Yilbch  imd 
VeldeB, — Die  Villacher  Alpe,  der  Terglou  und  die  westL  KarawankeD*  Verlag 
und  Eigenthiim  Ton  Artaria  &  Co.     Wien,  1882.     Price  3*.     {Dulau.) 

Prasslan  OovemMent. — Korte  des  Deutscben  Bdches.  HerauBgegeben  von  der 
kartogr.  Abtheiluug  der  EonigU  Preusis.  Landes-Aaliialime,  1881-2.  Scale 
1 :  100.000  or  1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  {[sheets: — 82»  Neumiinater. 
110,  CuxhavoD.  178,  Harbiirg.  181,  Ludwigaluat.  212,  houxeu.  Price  U,  Gd, 
each.  (Dulau^) 
Stanfordt  E. — Library  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ordijance  Survey,  and  the  Census,  and  adapted  to  the  varioa*  branches  of  civil  or 
religious  administration*  With  Railways  and  Stations,  Roads,  Canals,  Frinci|>al 
Parks,  Antii^uities,  and  other  Features  of  Interest,  Scale  1:381,000  or  5*2 
geogniphical  miles  to  an  inch.  Edward  Stanford,  London,  1882.  Price  in  sheets, 
€oloiirodj  unmounted,  2^,  its.  Mounted,  in  4  sections,  to  fold  in  morocco  tuck  case, 
SL  13».  ijd.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  for  the  wall,  SL  Mounted  on 
spring  roller  QL 

The  size  of  this  map  is  66  inches  by  80  inches,  and  its  scale,  6  statute  miles 
to  the  inch,  is  aufficieiuly  large  U*  mjxke  it  must  useful  for  reference  on  any  of 
the  subjects  of  information  which  it  contains;  for  instance,  the  importance  of 
any  cily,  town,  or  village,  as  regards  the  number  of  its  |)opulation,  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  by  the  chaiicter  in  which  its  name  is  engraved,  and  this  system  at 
oujce  illustrates  the  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  tl»e  Manufacturing, 
Mining,  and  Agricultural  Districts.  Coastguard  Stations,  Lifeboat  Stations, 
Liaht  houses  and  Lightships,  are  all  laid  do  wo,  and  the  Rivers,  with  alt  their 
tributaries,  are  so  plainly  delineated  •  that  a  good  notion  of  the  Orograj>hy  and 
Geolfjgy  may  be  gathered  without  any  special  colouring.  All  means  of 
oommunicatiun,  either  in  existeuoe  or  under  construction,  appar  to  be  carefully 
kid  down. 

Steinliailier*  A. — ^3rts-  und  Btrassenkarte  des  Kiinigreiches  Ungam  (mit  Inbegriff 
des  ebemaligen  Siebcnburgen)  nebst  Kroatien  und  Stavonien.  SScale  1  :  1,296,000 
or  17 '7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Bearbeitet  von  A.  Steinliauser,  k.  k.  Reg.* 
Bath.  Wien,  Li^euthQin  und  Vcriag  von  Artaria  &  Comp.  1882*  Price  4s. 
(DtdauJ) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 
Publications  issued  ^m  1st  to  31st  May,  1S82. 

fi-uich — ^County  Maps : — 

England  :   Clieshlre,  Sheets  11,  IS,  27,  35,  42,  43,  4D,  50,  62  (66  and  6&), 

2s,  6c/.  each.     Sht^t  10,  2s. 
SooTLAyD ;  Ishmd  of  Islay  (Argyllshire),  Sheet  196,  2$,  Cd.     Hebrides,  Hanis, 
&c.  (luverness-shire).  Sheet  6,  2s,  6»/. 

25-ilLCh — Parish  Maps  : — 

E KOLA Ni>— Buckingham :  Castle  Thorpe,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Great  Linford,  Area 
Book  Is, ;  llaoaloi*e,  Area  Book  Iji.  ;  Haverabam,  Area  Book  la, ;  Moulsoc, 
Area  Book  U,;  Wdlen,  Area  Book  1*.  Camwall:  Lanhydrock,  Area 
Book  Is.;  Lauivet,  sheets  XXXllL— 16;  3**.  XXX1I1.--8,  11,  12; 
XXXIV.— 5,  6,  U,  10,  13,  U  ;  XLSL— 1 ;  3«.  Bd,  each.  XXXIV.-l ;  4k. 
Area  Book  2s.  Derby:  Dale  AbK^y,  Area  Book  1«. ;  Horsley,  Area  Book 
Is,  6d. ;  Morlcy,  Area  Bix^k  Is.  6'i. ;  Ockbixx>k,  Area  Buck  l«r.;  Stanley » 
Area  Book,  l«.;'WiUinjton,  Area  B<Jok,  U,  Glouoester  :  Filt^jn  and  Dk 
(Det„  Nos.  1  and  2),  sheets  LXVIII.— 13;  LXXl.— 4;  LXSil.— l:  as.  G</. 
each.  LXVIL— Ifi:  4s.  LXXh— 8;  5«.  Ana  Book  Is.  MoniEOUth : 
Dmgestow,  Area  Lbok  1*, ;  Llaado^o,  sheets  XV. — ^9,  13  ;  XXL — (1  and  2), 
5,  9,  15;  3s.  Cd,  each.  Area  Book  Is.;  Llanelen,  sheet.<j  Xll. — 0^  3s. 
XIL— 7,  8,  10,  n,  12,  15;  3s.  6d.     Area,  Book  U;  LUmwonartb,  Area 
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Book  2s. ;  Lknfoist,  Ar^a  Book  In.  ;^  LkBtilio  Peitlioley  (DeL),  Area  Book 
|j*.  •  Tintcm  Parva,  Area  Book  U.  Oxford:  Alkerton,  sheets  V. — 2;  3^. 
V. — 1^  6 ;  3^,  6(i.  each,  V. — 5,  10  ;  4s.  eacht  Area  Book  Is. ;  Bluxbam,  Aroa 
l!ook  l5. ;  Charlbury,  Area  Book  2$. ;  Great  Tew,  Area  Book  Is,  BtL;  Nether 
Wurton,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Sandford,  Area  Book  1.^. ;  SlnptoD-undcr-Wych- 
Nvood,  At<ja  Book  Is.  6tf. ;  South  Newiiigtoo,  Area  Ikjok  1*. ;  Swalclifle, 
8lvetts  IX.— 5,  (i;  3*.  each,  V.— C,  9,  13,  14  j  VIII.— 8;  IX.— 2;  Zs.  6t/- 
*'ach.  V.^ — rjj  10  J  IX,— 1  ;  4s.  each.  Area  Book  2*'.  Sweiford,  Areji  Book 
Is,  SliropsMre:  Longfwd,  Area  Book  L^. ;  Withmgton,  Area  Book  1». 
Suffolk  ;  Eyke,  Area  Book  1h.  ;  Ha.sketon»  Area  Book  Is. ;  Button,  Area 
Book,  1». ;  Ufford,  Are.i  Book  l.s. ;  Warren  House,  Area  Book  Is. 
^LOTLAND :  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Orkney) :  Deernesa,  Area  Book  1*.  6d, 
Fh>tta,  Area  Book  Ik;  Holm,  Area  Briok  Is.  6c/. ;  Hoy  and  Graemsay,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  8andwick,  Area  Book  2s. ;  St.  Andrew^  Area  Book  1^.  Gt?*  ; 
Sooth  Bonaldf^y,  Area  Book  3ji.  ;  Stromuess^  Area  Book  2s.;  Walls,  Area 
B<x.k  Is.  iU. 

ASIA. 
Kiepert,  Br.  H* — Professor  C.  Hausskuecht's  Eouten  im  Orient^  1865-1860.  NacL 
ih'Sfien  Originalakizxen  redigirt  von  H.  Kiepert.  4  Blatter:  I.  IL  Nord-Syrien, 
MuHO|x>tamien  und  Siitl-Armenien.  Scale  1 ;  600,000  or  8  *  1  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.  Ill,  Kurdislan  uod  Irak.  Scale  1 :  800,000  or  10 '9  geographical  miUm 
to  an  inch.  IV,  Centrales  und  sudlichcB  Peraien.  Scale  1 :  800»O0O  or  10*9 
geographicid  miles  to  an  inch.  Berlin^  Verkg  von  Dietrich  Beimer,  1882.  Price 
10s.     (Dulau.) 

Petermaim's  *  GeograpMsclie  IKtthailuiigeE.' — Tkr  Kurs  und  die  Wichtig- 

isten  Entdeckungcn  der  **  Jean oett-e- Expedition,  1879-81,**  Provisoriache  Orienti- 
rungsskizze  nach  den  im  New-York^Herald  veroflfentlichten  Karten,  Berichten 
ond  Ansichten,  PLterniami'ii  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen/  Jahrgang  1882^ 
Tafel  11.    "With  inset  maps  and  viewa.     Justus  Perthes^  Gotha.     (DtUau,) 

AFKICA. 

MiflBion  TopograpMqae  du!  Hant  S6n§gaL— Carte  dea  Environs  de  Medine. 
Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1  '4  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.     Paris.     Price  2*.    (Dttlau,) 

Carte  des  Kiiviron.s  de  Kita.     Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1  '4  inches  to  a  geographical 

mile.     Paris.     Price  2s.     {Dtdau.^ 

Itineraire  de  Kita  k  Mourgoula*     Scale   1:100,000   or  1*3  geographical 

miles  to  an  inch.     Paris.     Price  2s.     {Dulatt,} 

Petermann's  *  GeogpraphiBche  Mittheilnngen.*— Originalkarte  der  neuesten 
lionten-Aufnahmen  von  Dr,  Emin-Bey  u.  Mr.  B\  Lupton  im  Gebiete  der  Bari, 
T^ttnka  n.  Schnli  IBHO  u.  1881.  Entworfen  uijd  gezeichnet  von  Bruno  Haasen- 
stein.  Scale  1:600,000  or  6 "8  geographical  niile^  !o  an  inch.  Petermaon's 
*  Geographische  MitthcilutigeD,'  Jahrgang  1882,  Taf.  12.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
(Duiau.) 

ValHere  et  Pietri,— Haut  S<5n^gal  et  Hant  Niger.  Carta  de  la  Mission  GalK^Di. 
Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  13- 6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Price  8t.    (Duiau.) 

ATLASES. 
Meteorological  Council.— 'Meteorological  Charts  for  the  Ocean  District  adjacent 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pnhlished  under  the  authority  of  the  Meteorological 
Council.  Official  No.  43.  Official  Copy.  London.  Printed  for  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office^  and  sold  by  J,  D.  Potter,  and  Edwd.  Stanford,  London,  1882. 
Price  1?.  5»,     With  one  volume  of  Eatplanatory  Remarks,  pric<?  7«. 
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Geografhieal  Excursions  in  South  Central  Madaga^ar. 
By  the  Key.  William  Deans  Cow  ah. 

(Bead  at  tb6  Efcning  Meelingf  June  12tb,  1S82.) 

Map,  p.  584« 

In  1874,  while  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  (a 
society  whose  agents  have  done  much  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
Madagascar),  we  took  up  onr  residence  at  Fianarants^a,  the  second  town 
in  the  island,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Botsilfo. 

Of  our  journey  from  the  coast  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  little 
requires  to  be  said*  as  the  route  and  the  trihea  through  which  we  passed 
are  well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  interest  in  the  island*  The 
works  of  Ellis,  Sibree,  and  Mullens,  together  with  the  journal  of  Lieut* 
Oliver,  give  graphic  accounts  of  this  part  of  the  country-  Like  all 
travellers,  we  were  struck  with  the  cliarm  and  beauty  of  the  coast 
scenery,  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  forests,  but  disappointed 
with  the  barren  uplands  of  InK^rina. 

We  entered  BotaOeo  shortly  after  Dr.  Mullens  had  left  it,  and 
unfortunately  it  was  not  given  ua  to  make  his  acquaintance,  or  to  receive 
from  him  any  geographical  results  which  had  been  obtained  by  his 
party,  so  that  our  work  was  begun  without  any  aid  from  previous  mape. 
A  most  remarkable  skutch*map  had  been  publishedi  accompanying  a 
small  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  missionaries ;  but  it  was  such 
as  only  Mark  Twain  could  have  conceived  in  his  happiest  moments. 
Everything  was  put  just  where  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  rivers 
were  made  to  ron  where  no  river  could  nin,  and  where  no  river  ever 
did  run.  M.  Grandidier  had  also  visited  the  province  before  1874, 
having  journeyed  from  the  east  coast  at  Mananztira;  but  with  the 
works  of  this  distinguished  traveller  I  am  not  fully  acquainted. 

Among  those  who  aooompanied  Dr,  Mullens  to  Betsil«}o  was  a 
Mr*  Cameron,  to  whom  we  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  indebted  for 
the  exoellent  maps  that  we  now  have  of  the  provinces  of  Imerina  and 
Betsiloo. 

Ne,  IX,— Seft,  1882.]  2  m 
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Mr.  Cameron  no  Booner  entered  Betsileo  than  he  measured  out  a 
base  line,  between  IHnjasoa  and  Hiitranany,  and  Ibegan  a  BjBtem  of  tri- 
angulation,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  year,  when  we  reached  Betsileo, 
much  of  the  re^l  hard  work  had  been  done,  though  the  results  had  not 
been  made  public, 

Enrly  in  1875  I  began  to  work  over  the  pro\4nce,  taking  Cameron's ' 
bsfle  line.  I  traversed  it  in  all  directions,  until  eveiy  mountain,  hill, 
valley,  riveri  and  stream  were  familiar  to  me,  so  that  when  Mr. 
Cameron's  compass  came  into  my  possession  at  Ms  death,  I  was  able 
to  go  over  the  pro'vinco  in  a  satis  factory  manner.  From  Betsileo,  with 
its  many  mountain-peaks  and  characteristic  bill-tops,  now  so  Tvell  known, 
I  was  able  to  carry  on  the  sanie  system,  to  the  east,  south,  and  west^j 
through  the  provinces  of  the  Tanala  and  Bara,  tbo  results  of  which  ar 
given  in  the  sketch-maps  of  these  provinces  illustrating  the  present  paper. 

The  province  of  Betsileo  has  been  described  by  Sibree  and  Mullens 
in  their  works,  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  a  general  notice  of  it, 
and  that  principally  to  draw  attention  to  the  watershed  of  the  diatrict^J 
and  to  what  appears  to  be  a  very  strict  divisional  line,  separating  the' 
island  into  an  eastern  and  western  region,  each  having  its  characteristic 
Hora  and  fauna. 

The  watershed  of  Central  Madagascar,  that  is,  the  provinces  of 
Imerina  and  Betsiluo,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
great  forest,  marked  green  on  the  map,  and  within  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  sudden  dip  which  the  country  takes  to  tho  east.  In  an  area  of  a 
few  miles  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  small  spongy  valleys,  ijom 
which  the  head-waters  of  the  main  rivers  ooze  out,  and  take  their  flow  to 
oast  or  west,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  Betsileo  tlieae  are  situated  very  nearly 
in  47''  30'  E,  The  important  rivers  which  rise  in  this  watershed  are  the 
Mananz^ra,  the  Inamorona,  the  Faraony,  and  the  Matitanana,  with  many 
of  their  tributaries,  all  of  which  flow  to  tho  east ;  the  Mania  and  tho 
Matsiatra  or  Onymainty,  with  its  many  important  affluents,  such  as 
the  Manantanana,  the  ManambcSlOj  and  tiic  Fanindrona,  flo'^ving  to  the 
west.  Within  a  very  few  miles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
Iratra,  we  have  the  sources  of  the  Matsiutra,  Inamorona,  Faraony,  Mati- 
tjinana,  and  the  Manantiiuaua,  all  of  which  are  rivers  of  importance,  and 
which  drain  South  Central  Madagascar, 

Tho  Matsidtra  is  the  principal  river,  and  on  this  account  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  its  course. 

Oozing  out  fi'om  the  small  marshes  lying  at  the  western  base  of  thoi 
great  mountain  Iratra,  it  flows  directly  northward,  mostly  through  a 
marshy  valley,  as  far  as  AmbohipcS,  a  few  miles  east  of  Fiaui'irantsda* 
Here  it  begins  to  take  a  north-westerly  course  past  Ankaramilasa  and 
Ambohimdnitra,  where  it  has  become  a  river  of  some  considerable  size^ 
Flowing  onwards  in  the  valley  between  Ambohinamboanna  and  I^n- 
jakdna,  it  receives  from  tho  north  the  Fanindrona  and  the  Manandriana 
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rivers,  after  whicli  it  flows  westward  as  far  as  Imedongy,  where  it  takes 
the  namtii  of  Onytia^mty  or  Blaok  Eivor,  and  flows  away  to  the  soutK- 
weBt,  forming  the  divisional  line  between  the  Bara  and  the  Sakabiva 
tribes. 

Between  Imedongy  and  the  noi-thern  parts  of  the  Isdlo  mountain 
mnge  it  receives  from  the  ea»t  the  important  rivers  of  ManantAnana  and 
Ranomiiitso.  According  to  Mr*  Walon,  in  his  paper  on  the  Sakalava,  as 
contained  in  the  AnttiiiAnarivo  Anmial  for  1881,  the  On^Tuainty  appears 
to  flow  westward  from  tlie  Isiilo,  under  the  name  of  the  MangtSky^  which 
falls  into  the  Mozambique  Channel,  uoar  Kitomb<l', 

Concerning  the  divisional  line  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  traced 
from  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Amb<5eiti-a,  down  the  range  of  hills 
as  far  as  Naudehizina,  the  hills  west  of  Ikingdro,  keeping  to  the  west- 
ward of  Ifanjakana,  the  eastcm  edge  of  the  valley  of  Ikalamiv(jny, 
croesing  the  Matsintra  at  Analats(5y,  and  keeping  to  the  west  of  the 
plain  of  the  Manambi5nanvo«  the  ridges  of  IlamboAnanaj  and  along  the 
hills,  through  Ivohibory,  Isaisotsa,  Iv4ry,  and  Ifotsihira,  All  my 
natural  history  investigationfl  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  well- 
defined  divisional  line,  on  either  side  of  which  are  characteristic  floras 
and  faunas.  It  will  also  be  found  that  with  one  solitary  exception  in 
Betsili'O  and  another  in  the  Bara,  east  of  this  line  is  entirely  free 
from  Malagusy  fever,  and  that  west  of  it  fever  is  common  in  all 
dbtricts.  The  mountain  ranges,  both  in  Betsileo  and  Bara,  are  distinctly 
marked,  and  run  very  nearly  north  and  south,  being  all,  without 
exception,  composed  of  huge  granite  masses. 

The  following  journeys  were  taken  in  preparation  of  the  sketch- 
ma|is  now  submitted  to  the  Society.  In  1876  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  northern  Tanala,  then  ruled  by  Queen  Ih(5vina.  Journeying 
from  Ambositra  southward  we  crossed  through  the  central  part 
of  the  Nandehizina  forest,  and  rested  for  the  night  at  IvAtotsflo,  a 
small  Village  situated  on  a  hill  on  what  might  be  called  debatable 
land  between  the  TaniUa  and  Betsileo ;  we  found  the  village  empty,  as 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  at  our  approach.  The  night  was  exceedingly 
cold,  and  when  we  rose  in  the  morning  the  hill  was  covered  with  hoar- 
frost. The  want  of  food,  together  with  our  ilisagreeable  night,  so 
disgusted  my  |>alant[uin  bearers  that  they  deserted  me ;  wo  were,  how- 
ever, able  to  continue  our  journey  onward  to  Andraina^  where  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  other  bearers.  From  this  place  we  entered 
Tanala  proper,  passing  the  villages  of  Ambohipcno  and  Ambohirailanj:a 
in  the  forest,  descending  to  Ambohimiera  on  the  banks  of  the  Mana- 
nonaka :  from  this  we  passed  in  a  northerly  dii*ection  as  far  as 
Ambohim^nga,  the  residence  of  the  queen.  From  this  town  I  journeyed 
to  the  north  and  east,  visiting  Ambohimanitra  and  Ambodidra,  in  order  to 
trace  the  river  Manandriana.  While  at  Ivohimunitra  I  made  the  ascent 
of  the   mountain    Isahazavona,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  was 

2  M  2 
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obtained  of  the  whole  Tanala  country  and  the  greater  part  of  northern 
BetsOfo,  This  mountain,  which  was  of  great  height,  had  formerly 
been  the  etronghoW  of  this  part  of  Taniila,  and  on  tho  snmmit  there 
were  still  the  remains  of  tho  town  with  its  rude  fortificationB* 

In  retTiming  to  Betaileo  from  Amhohimdnga  we  journeyed  north- 
wart! »  CTOSHing  the  rivers  Manandnnna,  Maintinandro,  Isandralsandi'o, 
and  ascended  into  tho  high  land  at  Ivohitr^mlx),  near  which  the  river 
Mananziira  has  its  source  ;  from  this  we  crossed  tho  plain  to  Amb<^sitra, 
In  1877  I  made  a  more  extentled  journey.  Leaving  Fianarant^ua  we 
passed  through  Alakamisy,  and,  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the 
Inamdrona,  descended  through  the  forest  to  EanomafAna  (hot  springs),  in 
tho  Amhodir^no  district.  Journeying  from  this  straight  eastward,  we 
arrived  in  four  days  at  Ivntovdvy,  a  lofty  and  conspicuoue  mountain 
not  far  from  the  aea-shore*  We  ma  do  an  ascent  of  this  mountain 
in  order  to  got  a  view  of  the  country  and  to  take  hearings. 
Unfortunately,  however,  after  a  difficult  ascent,  we  found  ourselves 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Prom  Ivutovavy  one  day's  journey  broughl 
us  to  Itsitosika,  tho  government  town  on  the  Hananzara  river,  and 
from  this  plaoe  we  went  down  the  river  to  Masondr»ino,  journeying 
northward  along  the  gea-coast,  visiting  on  our  way  the  towns  of ' 
Imahtjla  and  Tanandava  as  far  as  Andonaka*  From  this  place  wo 
returned  to  Masondrano,  and  from  it  southward  as  far  as  the  river 
Far/iony,  up  which  we  journeyed*  Keeping  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  we  ascended  it  into  the  highlands  near  Anj^loliato.  From  Anjolo- 
bato,  passing  through  Ifandrani^va,  we  reached  Fiandranteoa  in  one 
day.  In  the  following  year  a  visit  was  made  to  the  district  of  the 
chief  Eatsiandniofana,  This  chief  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  independence  of  Huva  rule.  He  is  head  of  tho 
ZafirHmbo  family,  from  which  tho  principal  Tanala  chiefs  are  taken. 
From  Fianarantsoa  we  went  south-east  to  Imahasoabe,  and  entered  the 
main  forest  a  few  miles  to  tho  east  of  that  town,  emerging  from  it  at  J 
the  village  of  Anavitlvy.  We  passed  SGuthward  from  this  through  the' 
districts  of  Isandrabe  and  ImarobAla,  crossing  on  our  way  the  river 
Sandrananta,  and  skiiiing  the  base  of  tho  celebrated  mountain  of 
Ikongo,  we  entered  tho  forest  at  Atsimivoha,  and  emerged  to  the  south 
of  Iratra,  round  the  western  base  of  which  wo  passed,  returning 
Fianaranteoa  by  Ivohitraf6na, 

The  next  journey  of  importance  made  was  to  the  districts  of  Ivohi- 
tr<58o  and  Iriananana.  From  Fianiirantsoa  we  passed  southward  by  the 
westof  Imedongy  and  Itsitondroy,  entering  the  forest  near  Ilomoka  and 
©merging  from  it  near  IvatoUvo.  From  thence  we  journeyed  down  the 
valley  as  far  as  AnkariWana,  from  which  place  we  turned  southward  to 
Isanardha,  and  from  that  hill  down  to  the  valley  of  tho  Iriananana*^ 
Journeying  up  this  valley  a  considerable  distance,  wo  entered  tho  forostJ 
at  Ankisitra  and  emerged  from  it  about  10  miles  eouth  of  Imahassony, 
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tkrough  wliicli  town  we  made  our  return  to  Fianiirantsoa.  These  with 
other  two  ehort  journeys  to  Ivohitroso  and  AnjolobAto,  comprise  all  my 
travels  in  the  Tanala  difitrict,  during  which  the  bearings  were  taken  and 
the  Burrey  made* 

The  Tanula  country  lies  between  47**  30'  and  Aff"  30'  B,  long.,  and 
between  20''  15'  and  22°  30^  8,  lat. ;  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  nearly  all 
covered  by  forest,  comprising  the  great  forest  on  its  western  side  from 
which  there  run  out  broken  and  irregular  patches  as  far  as  its  eastern 
limit.  In  the  great  forest  there  are  few  villages  of  any  importance,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  low  country  east  of 
this  forest.  The  sides  of  the  great  step  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
table-land  is  very  precipitous,  and  manj'  bold  and  rugged  mountain  sides 
appear  to  the  east,  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  mountaina>  many  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  from  the  coast,  are  Ivohitrambo  in  the  norths 
Isahazavona,  Ivohibe,  Ivohibuto,  Ivahibasiana,  Ambohitraudriana,  and 
Ikonga  The  country  is  weU  watered  and  exceedingly  fertile ;  sugar- 
cane and  rice  grow  in  great  luxuriance,  and  on  the  hillsides  coffee  is 
well-grown  and  productive.  The  northern  part  of  the  Tanala,  in  the 
district  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mananzara,  is  subject  to  the  Hdva 
government,  and  is  ruled  by  a  Tanala  chief  resident  at  Ambohimanga. 
This  district  is  divided  into  eleven  sections  named  for  the  most  part  after 
the  rivers  that  flow  through  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  towns 
Ambohimicra,  Ambohimilnga,  Ivohimanitra,  Ivohitrandriiina,  and  Ivohi- 
tramlx*,  the  remainder  are  occupied  by  a  migratory  population,  who 
shift  their  villages  from  year  to  year,  according  as  tJiey  remove  to  other 
rice-grounds.  The  manner  of  rice  cultivation  requires  that  this  should  be 
done ;  as  instead  of  planting  it  in  regular  flelds  and  imgating  these,  they 
eimidy  cut  down  some  brushwood  on  tlie  hillside,  and  bum  it  on  the 
ground  before  the  rainy  season,  and  on  this  their  rice  is  sown.  They 
seldom  remain  two  seasons  in  the  same  place.  The  same  custom  prevails 
all  through  the  Tanala  with  few  exceptions,  and  these  generally  near 
the  residence  of  the  chiefs* 

From  the  Far^ny  southward  the  country  is  virtually  independent, 
and  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Zafirtimbo  chiefs.  The  head  of  this  family, 
Ratsiandniofana,  maintained  a  long  and  successful  resistance  to  the 
Tlova  soldiers,  taking  refuge  in  his  stronghold,  the  almost  impregnable 
mountain  of  Ik^ngo.  He  was  able  to  defy  the  large  army  of  trained 
men  which  was  brought  against  him. 

On  the  suBiniit  of  this  mountain,  which  is  comparatively  fiat,  there 
is  a  large  town,  and  many  rioe-fields  well  watered  by  a  stream  of  c<^n- 
siderable  size.  There  are,  however,  no  residents  except  the  guards,  who 
are  changed  annually.  There  appears  to  be  no  ascent  except  by  long 
ladders  of  creepers  which  are  let  down  and  drawn  up  by  the  garrison. 

They  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  this  mountain,  smd  no  sti'anger  is 
allowed  to  ascend  it, .  Ratsiandrdofana  rules  over  the  Isandrabe  and  the 
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Imaioliila»  btut  the  IdngB  of  Imanambuadro»  Iyohitr<5»o,  and  Imaaaniiuo 
ar©  subject  to  him.  The  Iriantlnana  district^  which  is  perhapfl  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  Tanala  tribes,  is  occupied  by  the  people  called 
Ampid^ngyj  who  revolted  some  thirteen  or  fomieen  years  ago  against 
the  ZaEriimbo  dynasty,  and  have  formed  themselves  into  a  small 
republic,  ruled  by  a  few  petty  chiefs.  South  of  this  division  there  is 
the  Ampelafa  and  the  Taivondro,  but  these,  although  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  those  already  laentioned,  are  not  reckoned  as  being  pure 
Tanala.  The  family  of  the  Zafirambo  do  not  claim  to  be  natives  of  the 
country,  and  in  all  public  declarations  this  is  generally  stated.  Their 
ongin  is  very  uncertain,  but  they  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
family  of  adventurers  who  at  one  time  settled  on  the  east  coast. 

From  these  adventurers  came  the  Zafimanely^  who  now  mle  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  BAra,  and  the  Zafiraniauid,  who  iiile  over  the 
coast  tribes  at  Manauziira  and  Maliasura  and  the  Zafinimbo  alrea^ly 
noticed.  These  families  of  rulers  claim  for  themselves  the  sole  right  of 
taking  life,  both  of  animals  and  men,  and  as  a  sign  of  royalty  they  only 
are  permitted  to  wear  the  red  cap  and  use  chairs.  They  generally  inter- 
marry amongst  themselves,  and  hence  by  mutual  help  they  maintain 
supreme  authority  over  the  Biira,  Tanala,  and  soutli-eastem  tribea- 

The  country  of  the  Tanahi  conBistH  of  undulating  hills,  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  trees,  bamboo,  and  the  cardaiuoii  jilant ;  the  valleys 
between  the  hills  are  often  marshy,  but  in  many  places  they  afford 
pasture  land  for  the  hei^ds  of  cattle.  Towards  the  south,  more  especially 
near  the  Ampelafa  and  Taivondro  the  country  is  comparatively  free  from 
forest,  and  from  the  hiU  of  Isanaraha  it  has  the  apj>earance  of  undulating 
grassy  hills,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  those  tribes  are  not  properly 
considered  m  Tanala  or  forest  dwellers.  Those  who  have  settled  in  the 
great  forest,  such  as  the  Inuihasfla  and  those  about  Anjolulmto,  aro 
wood-Guttoi's,  while  those  on  the  western  edge  of  the  great  forest  are  for 
the  most  part  workers  in  iron,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  all 
along  that  district.  Those  in  the  low  country  have  no  particular 
occupation  other  than  the  fonnation  of  their  rice-grounds,  hunting  the 
wild  boars,  and  collecting  honey  with  which  to  make  their  native  beer. 
The  whole  country  from  the  noi*th  to  the  south  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  sGenerJ^  The  deep  valley  of  Ivohitroso  is  i^erhaps  the 
grandest  and  loveliest  of  all ;  hero  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Matitanana 
emerge  from  the  forest  into  the  low  country,  forming  in  their  descent 
cascades  and  waterfalls  of  groat  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  the  main 
stream  of  the  Matitiinana  itself  bursts  from  the  green  shades  of  the 
forest  with  a  porpendicnlai*  fall  of  500  or  600  feet,  its  dense  columns  of 
water  being  broken  into  clouds  of  misty  spray  long  before  the  deep  pool 
at  its  base  is  reached.  Over  this  pool,  sacred  to  the  natives  fixim  their 
superstitious  ideas,  there  is  spanned  many  a  gorgeous  rainbow  Ijorn  of 
the  bright  sunlight  and  the  misty  vapours  of  the  falL    These  falls  I 
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havo  named  the  Ylctotia  falls ;  those  at  the  head  of  Tikr&onj  riyer  near 
AnjolobiLto  the  Cecil  falls.  Near  the  eastern  base  of  the  killE,  n&ax  the 
Inaniorona  river,  there  is  a  hot  spring,  close  to  the  falls  of  that  rirer* 
which  at  the  time  of  my  viHit  hiul  a  t^nperatnre  of  112*'  F.  as  compared 
with  the  atmospheric  temperature  of  70''  F,  On  the  north  of  the 
Hatsidtra  near  Ivohibola  we  have  another  hot  spring,  and  close  to  the 
village  of  IraaiiHTupy  thero  is  a  third,  and  iu  the  Bara  land  wo  diecoverod 
another  about  ii^'e  miles  east  of  the  Government  town  Tompanan- 
drarana.  The  ]>reciso  situations  of  theso  hot  springs  are  47°  38'  K*. 
21°  10'  a;  47^  18'  K  by  21*"  16'  S. ;  47''  5'  R  by  21^  47'  a;  46"  23'  K 
by  22^  20'  8.  Notwithstanding  theso  springs,  I  was  unable  to  discover 
any  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  action.  The  hills  of  Dctsileo  and 
Tanala  are  largely  marked  with  seams  of  white  quartz  and  patches  of 
decayed  granite  of  milky  whiteness.  The  western  edge  of  the  great 
ibrest  is  a  deposit  of  iron  ore,  and  I  havu  no  doubt  that  gold  exists  in 
great  qtiantities  in  the  beds  of  the  Tanala  rivers.  All  the  iron  and 
pottery  work  of  the  Tuniila  people  is  manufactured  in  Betsila*,  and  is 
i>ljt4Unt4  in  exchange  for  8oft  rush-mats  and  liark-clotk,  the  latter  of 
which  I  was  told  by  the  late  Dr,  Uildebrandt,  to  whom  I  showed  a 
specimen,  bears  hammer  marks  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  same  material 
from  Central  Africa,  Tlio  Tanala  houses  are  made  of  l)amboo,  split 
and  fiatteneil ;  they  are  generally  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  All  the 
Tanala  proper  content  themfielves  with  folded  leaves  of  the  cardamon 
plant  for  spoons  and  drinking  cups,  this  being  one  of  their  i>eeuliarities, 
which  distinguiKhes  them  from  the  Ampelafa  and  the  TaiviVndro.  They 
are  a  iKsaooful  and  hospitable  people,  kind  and  bounteous  towards  tho 
stranger;  they  have  but  little  knowledge  of  money,  and  prefer  an 
ezohange  for  their  produce — beads  or  calico.  Like  most  of  tho  tribes  in 
Madagascar  they  pmctise  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  trial  by  ordeal  is 
very  common.  Serious  orimea  are  rare,  and  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  few,  if  any,  have  occurred ;  capital  punishment  is  almost 
unknown.  In  the  northern  Tamila  the  seat  of  justice  is  at  Aml>ohi- 
manga,  and  to  this  place  all  cases  niuHt  lie  taken.  In  tho  southern  Tanala, 
however,  Ratsiandraofann  himself,  with  his  judges,  visits  the  place  where 
tho  crime  has  Iveen  committed,  and  there  pronounces  judgment.  The 
Tanala  is,  I  think,  the  richest  district  in  Madagascar,  and  presents  a 
magnificent  field  for  European  enterprise  in  the  cnltiyation  of  coffee, 
sugar-ame,  vanilla,  and  even  tea*  The  rivers  are  generally  much 
impeded  by  cascades  and  boulders,  and  are  only  navigable  for  canoes 
or  small  boats  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  inland ;  tliey  generally  flow 
into  the  lakes,  with  outlets  to  the  sea  full  of  sand  and  only  suitable  for 
lighterB, 

In  close  relation  with  the  Tanala  are  the  Bara,  ruled  over  by  the 
Za&nandly.  These  occupy  the  high  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
uentml  plateau.    My  journeys  amongpt  these  people  were  made  in  tho 
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autumn  of  tlie  year  1880,  and  the  outlines  of  these  are  given  on  tho 
map.  Previous  to  this  time  I  bad  endeavoured,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  to  make  a  map  of  that  country^,  but  found  that  the  data  which 
they  returned  to  me  were  altogether  insufiieienL  First  of  all  I  Beat  a 
native  as  far  as  Tompanandrarana,  with  instructions  as  to  the  nso  of 
compass  and  other  inetnimeuta;  his  returns  were  put  upon  paper  and 
the  result  was  chaos.  Following  him  I  advised  a  missionary  and  a 
deputation  who  visited  the  same  town  to  take  bearings  on  the  route 
with  my  compasses.  At  first  sight  their  returns  seemed  satisfactory  ;  but 
there  arose  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  hill  or  upland  of  Ilamboanana> 
which  covers  an  area  of  nearly  200  square  mi  lea.  Nothing  definite 
had  been  marked  as  to  this  hill»  and  the  fruit  of  their  labours  had  to 
be  added  to  the  chaos  of  their  preduccBSor.  Another  traveller  had 
wandered  through  the  Bara,  westward  by  the  Isalo  and  down  to 
St.  Augustine's  Bay;  but  on  his  return  any  geographical  notes  that 
he  may  have  taken  were  lost  in  the  general  pillage  of  Ms  goods. 

In  this  state  of  matters  I  deteimined  personally  to  visit  the 
province.  My  first  journey  took  us  southward  to  Amb6himandr6fio, 
westward  and  southward  to  land  rain  a,  and  thence  down  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains  of  Ivaravdrana  and  Itaiazomlmmna,  iu  the  districts 
of  Isahanambo,  and  skirting  the  northern  part  of  the  Menar^haka^  w© 
passed  westward  by  Iraiketampaininy  to  Tompauandrarana^  the  govern- 
ment station,  from  which,  passing  a  short  distance  down  the  valley  of 
Ihosy,  we  aBoended  on  to  the  lh6romb6  or  great  desert,  across  which 
gi-assy  waste  we  journeyed  two  days  until  we  reached  the  Isalo 
monn tains.  Returning  by  the  same  road  across  the  desert  w^e  diverged 
to  the  southward,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tompauandraraiia,  passing  up 
the  valley  of  Isahambangu,  and  skirtiug  the  plain  of  the  Menarahaka, 
We  reached  our  furthest  limit  to  the  south  near  Eano-tsara,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Taivoudro,  Oo  our  return  the  course  was  north-east, 
past  Isaisotsa  as  fiir  as  Ivohibe;  then  bending  northward  over  the 
high  land  we  descended  to  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Menarahaka,  from 
which,  passing  up  the  valley  of  Behiisy,  we  joined  our  former  course, 
a  little  south  of  Itsaranoro.  While  upon  this  journey  %ve  had  found 
continual  evidence  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  people,  so  that  I  was 
not  surprised  when  shortly  after  our  return  numerous  cattle  raids  wero 
made  into  the  Betsileo  provinoe.  As  these  continued,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  I  should  visit  the  northern  and  western  Bilra,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  towards  preventing  their  farther  extension.  Leaving 
Fiantlrantcoa  we  journeyed  westward  by  Ifar^nena,  Ipdka,  and  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Analatsoy.  From  this  a  few  miles  south-west  took  us 
across  tlie  river  Manantanana,  near  the  Ibiira  village  of  Imaroziiza.  From 
this  Tve  proceeded  north-west  to  Inosifito,  so  called  from  the  numerous 
islandsthat  occur  in  the  river,  and  thence  jounieyed  in  a  westerly  dii'ection 
by  Imelololia  and  Imahfisoa  as  far  as  Itsitondroy,  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  North  Manong4.    Leaving  this  place  we  Journeyed  to  the  south- 
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east  for  two  days  and  a  half,  for  the  most  part  over  desert  plains,  as  far 
as  Itamia ;  half  a  day's  journey  east  across  the  plain  of  the  BanomAitso 
took  us  to  It8ifi>hy,  and  from  ibis  two  days'  walk  towards  the  north-east, 
passing  over  Iharamiluza  and  llavataira,  brought  us  to  Fianarantsoa. 

The  most  striking  mountain  range  in  the  Bara  land  is  that  of 
Menanihaka»  whk-h»  rising  into  prominence  in  22"*  lat.,  runs  southward 
as  far  as  22^  30\  These  mountains  are  unlike  any  others  that  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  central  plateau.  They  present  nothing  of  the  rounded 
forms  which  charaeterise  tho  mountains  of  Betsileo  and  Imerina,  with 
their  sharp  and  rugged  peaks  rising  thousands  of  feet  almost  perpen- 
dicularly. They  form  a  grand  and  awe-inspLring  sight ;  the  principal 
mountains  in  this  range  are  Ivaravarana,  Imaroafo,  Itoitrano^  laritsona, 
and  Ivohibe.  This  latter  is  tho  most  Bouthem  part  of  the  range,  and  on 
it  Eaibaha,  the  king  of  Isiintsa,  has  his  stronghold,  from  which  he  haa 
on  many  occasions  defied  the  H6va  power.  The  rivers  which  rise  near 
this  mountain  range  are  the  ManamMlo,  the  Tsimandao,  the  Menara- 
haka,  and  Kanom^na  on  the  west^  the  Iriananana  and  Manambavd  on 
the  east.  With  tho  exception  of  the  marshes  of  Menarahaka  and  those 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ihosy,  the  country  is  composed  of  dry  barren 
uplands,  in  some  places  entirely  desert*  The  people  are  scattered, 
dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  the  valleys  by  the  river  banks.  Rice  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  but  in  the 
west  the  food  of  the  people  consists  of  a  kind  of  arrowroot  obtained  from 
the  root  of  Taccu  ][tinnatifida.  The  principal  river  in  the  Bdra  country  is 
the  Menanihaka  ;  it  t^ikes  its  rise  in  the  hills  of  the  same  name,  and  flows 
into  the  valley  of  Iroka  in  a  succession  of  marshes,  where  it  receives 
the  small  river  of  Ibehiisy ;  it  thence  winds  round  to  the  north-west 
as  far  as  Ivato,  and  afterwards  southward  for  about  20  miles  through  a 
lovely  valley  as  far  as  the  mountain  of  Imenavala,  where  it  receives  the 
large  river  of  Isahambanga,  and  those  which  drain  the  eastern  side  of 
Ilamboanana.  The  course  is  now  south-east  for  about  30  miles  through 
a  wide  plain,  until  it  enters  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Is^ntsa^ 
where  it  receives  the  Intiivo,  a  large  and  important  rivor»  and  Eano- 
mena  which  rises  very  close  to  tho  source  of  the  Menartihaka,  and  flows 
directly  Kouth  round  the  mountain  of  Ivohibe  to  its  junction  with  the 
main  strmm  entering  the  forest.  This  magnificent  river  takes  the 
name  of  Mananzara,  and  flows  eastward  te  the  sea  near  Vangaindrano. 

The  next  river  of  importance  is  the  Ilanomaitso,  which  drains  the 
northern  part  of  tho  Bar  a  country.  This  river^  under  tho  name  of 
Tsimanddo,  rises  near  the  mountain  laratsena,  and  flows  northward  for 
about  ten  miles.  Coming  through  the  Menardhaka  range  of  mountains 
north  of  Ivaravtirana,  it  then  flows  eastward  through  the  wide  plain  of 
South  Manonga,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  Ranomaitso.  In  its  wind- 
ings through  this  plain  it  receives  many  small  tributaries  from  the  north, 
while  on  the  south  it  receives  the  river  Ihosy,  to  the  north-west  of 
Ivohibe,  and  then,  flowing  westward,   it  joins  the  Onymainty,    about 
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thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  laAlo  range.  The  only  river  that  we 
crossed  in  tho  great  Bt retch  of  the  Horom-he  desert  was  the  Hacompotsy, 
which  WAS  flowing  in  a  south- westerly  direction.  This  river  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  fall  into  a  Mangoky  river,  which  in  tnm  falls  into  the 
Onihihy  river,  which  empties  itsolf  into  the  sea  near  St.  Augustine 
Bay.  The  Mananttmana  river  is  another  of  considerable  importance 
rising  near  the  mountain  of  Initra.  It  Mows  southward  by  the  govern- 
ment town  of  Ambtihiraandnjfio,  from  which  it  flows  northward  as  far 
as  Anosilava  ;  winding  a  little  to  the  south-west  it  passes  out  of 
Betsileo»  and  then  for  a  distance  of  about  thirt}^  miles  towards  the 
north  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Betsileo  and  Bara  province!*. 

Near  to  the  mountain  Amholo,  it  winds  westward  through  the  North 
Manongii,  and  from  Itaitondroy  it  tends  southward  for  over  thirty  miles 
when  it  falln  intu  the  Onymuinty.  The  Manamlxiniarivo  district  is  a 
great  plain,  mostly  desert,  through  which  the  river  Ranomaitso  flows ; 
the  South  Manongii  is  hilly  and  mountainous ;  the  Sahaniimbo  and 
Menarahaka  occupy  tho  valleys  west  of  the  great  mountain  range ;  the 
principal  part  of  the  Isantsa  consists  of  the  plains  tlirough  which  the 
Menar4haka  and  tlii'  Ranomena  flow,  but  the  bulk  of  the  j>opulatioii 
reside  near  Ivohihe ;  North  Manongd  and  the  Mandrupaka  districts 
are  hilly  aui3  generally  barren ;  the  Biii*a*bu  tlistrict  is  mostly  occnpied 
by  the  desert  of  Horom-be— the  inhabitants  are  settled  in  the  valley  of 
Ihosy  and  to  the  east  of  tho  Isalo  mountains.  The  desert  is  a  high  l>are 
nplantl,  very  nearly  level,  and  is  about  forty  miles  across  from  east  to 
west ;  the  natives  say  that  it  stretches  fur  many  days*  journey  to  the 
noiih  and  south.  The  whule  of  the  Bura  land,  with  its  many  hills,  is 
cora posed  of  granite,  and  no  trace  of  any  other  rocks  are  met  vnth  until 
near  the  edge  of  the  desert;  here,  in  longitude  45^  30',  a  slight  descent 
brings  us  to  a  very  reeent  formation  composed  of  terraces  of  soft  clay 
and  shale;  these  teri'aees  are  very  distinctively  marked,  and  show  that 
at  no  remote  ptriud  tliis  part  of  the  conntiy  had  been  occupied  by  an 
extensive  lake.  The  Istilo  range  consists  of  soft  sandstone  and  rocks, 
rich  in  fossils.  The  summits  of  the  hills  are  generally  level,  and  the 
rivers  which  come  through  the  rauge  have  cut  for  themselves  deep 
gorges,  almost  perpendicular,  in  their  sides.  Such  a  sudden  change  in 
the  geological  structure  of  tho  countiy  no  doubt  [>oints  to  a  considerable 
change  in  its  flora  and  its  fauna,  but  an  I  only  remained  there  for  ono 
day»  which  was  fully  occupied  by  other  business,  I  w^ae  unable  to  naake 
any  extensive  collection. 

I  trust,  however^  that  wo  may  be  able  to  make  a  survey  of  tho 
country  around  those  hills,  especially  towarils  the  west  and  south^ivest ; 
as  I  believe  that  we  shall  he  enabled  to  make  such  a  collection  of  foasils 
and  natural  history  spocimens  as  will  onable  us  to  come  to  something 
definite  as  to  tho  history  of  this  wonderful  island.  Such  a  survey  could 
be  made  at  companitiveij^  trifling  expense^ — five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
would  no  doubt  cover  the  whole. 
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Tlic  people  of  Btlra  are  very  unsettled,  but  are  kiu<l  and  obliging 
to  strangers,  and  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  iu  viaiting  their 
country. 

The  Ibara*  Betsileo,  and  TamUa  are  of  the  same  origin — African — and 
are  very  distinct  fironi  the  Hova.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  written 
about  Madagascar  i-clates  to  the  Hova  and  their  country,  the  province 
of  Imcrina,  and  consequently  most  of  the  endeavourato  trace  this  peoplo 
to  a  Malay  origin  is  based  on  the  language,  customs,  and  appearance 
of  thin  tribe.  Now  the  Hova  and  Betsileo  are  as  distinct  as  a  Ilindoo 
fuid  a  Chinaman,  aud  in  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  tlie 
i  nimbi  tan  ts  of  Madagascar  wo  must  take  into  consideration  the  BetidlL'O 
character  as  well  as  the  Hova. 

I  submit  that  the  116 va  are  withoat  doubt  of  Malay  origin,  but  I  as 
strongly  hold  that  the  BetsilCo  and  the  aborigiual  tribes  of  Madagaj»car 
are  of  Alrlcan  descent.  All  the  anomalies  as  to  language  and  customs 
are  not  difficult  to  explain,  but  they  lie  outside  of  a  purely  geographical 
paper  such  as  this  is.  We  at  present  know  but  little  of  western  Mada- 
gascar ;  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  knowledge  relates  to  the  eastern  division 
of  the  island,  its  people,  its  flora,  and  its  fauna.  The  western  jmrt  yet 
holds  its  rich  treasures  for  the  naturalist  and  other  men  of  science.  As 
one  who  has  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with  these  outlying  tribes,  as 
one  to  whom  their  language  and  peculiar  customs  are  well  known,  and 
who  has  enjoyed  the  confidenoe  of  all  the  chiefs  iti  the  Bara  and 
Tanala  districts,  I  can  assure  to  all  travellers  a  hearty  welcome  and 
assistance.  In  all  my  travels  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  and 
attention. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  rough  and  very  general 
deflcription  no  reference  whatever  has  been  made  to  the  heights  of 
monntains  or  table-land.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  had  no  instil- 
ments suitable  for  taking  such  observations ;  but  I  sincerely  hope  that 
in  all  future  explorations  and  sur^-eys  which  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  in  southern  Madagascar  such  instmments  will  not  be  wanting ; 
iilso  that  the  result  of  my  labours  will  be  of  a  more  satisfactory  character 
than  that  which  I  have  now  laid  before  you* 
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^^^^H             Masondhmo   .,     .. 

10 

E, 

By  river  in  canoe.                                             ^^^^ 

^^^H          Masondriino  to— 
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^H 

^^^^H              Ambamef&ka,. 

9 

N. 

Along  Bca-shore.                                            ^^^H 

8 

N, 

Along  shore ;  crofia  two  cratle^  of  lakes  lo  ma   ^1 

ill  canoes.                                                                 ^M 

^^^^1             TanandiTa     .•     .• 

5 

S,W. 

By  cauoe  on  lake.                                                      ^M 

^^^^H             Aiubohetmira  ., 

12 

N. 

Along  sea-coaat;   cross  one  otitlet  of  lake  in    H 
canoes.                                                                   ^M 

^^^^H              Anosirarika 

25 

N. 

Along  sea-coast.                                                        ^H 

^^^^H             Anduuaku 

6 

N.W, 

Tb rough  heath  shrub;    cross  lake  and  rifl^^H 
Faaavelo  in  canoc«.                                     ^^^| 
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^^^^^1 

^^^H           Masmidr^tio  to-— 

^^1 

^^^B            Ambakvot&kft 

9 

S. 

Through  shrub  and  forest ;  cross  lake  in  cano^^^B 

^^^^1            Imarohita       ..     .. 

8 

S. 

Over  o|>en  country  a  little  from  sea-coaat;  crosa      H 
hdie  in  catioca  on  leaving  Ambalavotaba. 

^^^^H               namt^rona      .*     .. 

15 

8. 

Grassy  plains  with  forests,  west  of  lakes  ;  cross 
lake  Dear  Iiuaroliita»  and  the  river  InamOrona 
in  canoes. 

^^^^B             Ambot&ka      ..     •, 

20 

B, 

Over  grassy  plains,  and  several  deep  waters 
courses.                                                                  ^H 

^^^^B             TanambaD      ,,     .. 

15 

N.W. 

Up  valley  of  Faniony ;  open  grassy  country.         ^M 

^^^^H             iTolumuMitra  ., 

8 

S.W. 

Grasay   country,    with    forest  patches ;    cioaa    V 
Fariieny  in  canoed.                                                 H 

^^^^^^H             Imabanmy 

12 

N.W. 

Up  wooded  valley  of  Faraony.                                    ^ 

^^^^H             IvDMm&nitm  .. 

24 

W. 

Wooded  valleys  and  grassy  hill  a. 

^^^^H             AmbohimaDtmkdr 

10 

N.W. 

Forest  and  woodixi  valleys ;  cruas  Fariony  river. 

^^H             Anjdlob^to      .. 

11 

N.W.,W. 

Forest  and  wooded  valleys ;  high  mouu tains  in 

front. 
Ascend  to  high  land   through  forest;   grassy 

^^^^1            Ifiadrandra    ,.      .. 

18 

w. 

plains,  with  istvcral  marshy  streams. 

^^^^V             Fiimamntsua  .. 

15 

N.W.,W. 

QraAsy  hills  and   plains;    ert:i63  Matsiutra  In     ^m 
canoes.                                                                     ^M 

^^^^^H 

165 

■ 
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FiftTiuriintsuft  to— 
ImiihaaoAbe  .. 
AnuviATy 

Iinaromiimdry        ,# 
A  tubiililmitbi  valana 

lUlmToha 

Anktiranomby 

Ivohitrafe'QO   ». 

Fiandmtiteuo  ..     .. 

FiftQ^mntiMSii  to — 
Imetkmgy 
ItaitODdroy 
Ivohirlroa 

IloiiMt,ka 

IvutoldTO 
Ankaruvaiirt    ,♦ 
lijanamha 

Ibetafo 

Ivohetromby  ., 
Ankisitra 
Imnhiixotiy 
Fiamiraxits^  ..     .* 


FiamirantaOo  to — 
Am^Hiliimftndntao  , 
I[iiij,Daiii[>y      ., 
Itin'iraltia        .* 
Itiiaruncjro 

AntanatiBmokely  . 
Ivato 


Andaviakaondry 
Iraiketampaniiny  « 

Totnpilnaiitljar»na . 
Banuhira 


TompdnflBdranitm  to- 
AtubatOBolo    „ 

Ibekily 

lUnotsani 
Is&iaotaft 

Ivohibe    .. 

Monar^Lbaka  ,. 

Atitanaxmrivokely .. 


m\t*. 

IHfvclkin. 

IS 

6.K 

25 

B.K,E. 

12 

S. 

g 

W.,S. 

20 

S. 

17 

N.W. 

15 

N.      1 

20 

N.N.W. 

125 

17 

S, 

12 

s. 

5 

S.W, 

10 

aR 

15 

RE. 

S 

E. 

7 

S. 

0 

8. 

20 

N.W, 

11 

N,W, 

22 

N. 

SO 

N. 

105 

26 
12 

8. 
W 

S.W..8. 

2 

8 

s.w. 

10 
Id 

B.W. 

45 

W. 

143 

13 

E.andS. 

H 

S.E. 

20 
18 

KE. 

N.E. 

U 

N.E. 

12 

N, 

G 

N.N.E. 

97 

rj«scr1|iil(m  of  Cbunixy. 
GtnMj  hills;  crosB  Matsiatra  in  eanoe«. 
Gni8sy  bills ;    marshy  valleys ;    dense  forest ; 

mpiJ  dcsci^nt 
Along  plensnnt  ?alley8 ;  wooded  hilUiJca 
OrasBy  plain  aiid  wooded  valleys ;  cmss  6e?erttl 

stream.'^. 
Over  mountain  rid^e;  crom  river  BABdrananto 

and  wood  valleys;  high  iDouotftioa  on  therlgbl 
Ascend  to  high  land  tit  rough  dense  forest ;  gra:iay 

country* 
Cross  wooded  ridge;  descend  into  valleys  well 

wooded ;  and  eroos  giawy  phiin. 
Qrassy  plains. 


Grassy  plains, 

Girasdy  plains  and  hill  a. 

High  hi  I  la  atid  rongh  vaQeys. 

Gru8sy  plaina  ;  marches;  orosfl  Matmnlaiiana. 

Korejst :  aharp  deftceat. 

Ikiwn  the  vFOoded  vallt^y  of  MatltiLQana, 

Alongr  wooded  m«antaia  apnra. 

Crossing  open  valley  of  the  Irian dnaoa. 

Ascending  valley  of  Iriamintinu. 

Ascending  valley  of  IrianHuana,  shaq^'ascent* 

Thrr^ngli  thick  forest,  and  over  gmssy  pkixts. 

rsmssy  plains  and  valleys. 


Bourn  »  Bara« 


Grassy  valkys  and  cultivated  plain. 

Cultivtttcil  pin  in. 

Through  Tou^h  narrow  valleys. 

Through  valleya,  with  high  mountain  range  on 
the  left. 

Up  ruugh  vrilley  into  an  open  grassy  valley » 

Arroiis  ridge  into  the  lovely  wooded  valley  of 
Ivato. 

Along  valley  of  Ivato, 

Tim>ur;h  wide  valley,  with  a  great  plain  stretch- 
ing ta  the  suuth. 

Wide  open  grassy  plains. 

Ikmn  viilley  of  ihtjey ;  aactnd  to  high  land,  aiid 
across  desert. 


Throijgfli  valley  between  the  hill?^  and  a  fine 

valley  woudwl. 
Crcjss  into  valley  of  Sahambanga;   populoua; 

wooded. 
Cross  over  hills,  and  along  the  luire  open  plain* 
Winding  through  the  bills ;  crosa  river  Meua* 

r,iba^. 
0|>eu  valley  to  south  ;  billy  uplands  to  north ; 

cro.^  river  Ranomeua. 
Over  bigh  grassy  uplands ;  descend  into  maraby 

viilley. 
Up  loogh  valley  of  Beh£fl|y. 
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B0UTB8  IN  TakXla  and  BAba — continued. 


Fian^UrantcKja  to — 
IfilaiigaDa 
Ifiareoana 
lakarana 
Ipaka 
Analatfluy 

ImarozibEa 
iDoeiffto  .. 


Imeloluha 
Imahasua 
Itsitondroy      . .     . . 

Itsitondroy  to — 
laDgonoriyo    .. 
Arobohitrandragana 
Ifosamainty    .. 
ImarangaYato 

Itamii     

Itnfoiij 

Iharamilttza    ..     .. 
Itondotaa 
Ilavatsdra 
Fian^rantsua  ..     .. 


MilM. 

7  I 

8  I 

4  I 

2  I 

8  I 

m 
9 

u 

18 

4  I 

76J 


Direction. 

W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

W. 
N.W. 

8.W. 
N.W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 


7 

S.E. 

15 

8.E. 

16 

S.E. 

5 

8.E.     , 

6 

B.E. 

8 

E. 

10 

N.E. 

7 

N.E. 

9 

N.E,N.W. 

20 

N.E.,E. 

103 

Description  of  Oonntty. 
Over  hilly  uplands ;  grassy. 
Over  range  of  low  hills  into  cultivated  valley. 
Over  grassy  hills  and  rouffh  rooks. 
Over  grassy  hills ;  descend  into  narrow  valley. 
Winding  among  grassy  hills,  and  along  bank  of 

Manant&nana. 
Along  open  plain ;  cross  Manantanan^i,  canoea. 
Open    grassy  plain;   wooded    mountain    and 

valley. 
Open  plains,  barren. 
Over  hills,  and  along  open  plain. 
Open  plain. 


I 


Up  the  banks  of  small  stream ;  wooded. 

Over  bare  barren  hills. 

Across  open  plain ;  nearly  desert. 


Over  bare  hills  covered  with  gross. 

»»  M  •?  f» 

Over  g^rassy  hills,  and  across  several  valleys. 
Hilly  uplands;  grassy. 


The  Pbesidekt,  in  introducing  the  subject  of  the  evening,  said  it  was  not  often  that 
the  Council  were  able  to  procure  for  the  Society  a  paper  on  a  region  so  new  as 
the  southern  interior  of  Madagascar.  Many  of  the  papers  that  had  been  read  of  late 
years  were  rather  elucidations  of  discoveries  already  made  than  accounts  of  travels 
into  unknown  countries.  It  might  be  said  that  Madagascar  was  a  known  land,  bat 
that  was  true'of  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  island.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Cowan 
would  tell  them  that  not  above  one-third  of  that  immense  island  had  been  visited  by 
Europeans.  After  spending  some  time  in  the  well-known  parts,  Mr.  Cowan 
settl^  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  from  there  he  was  able  to  make  observations 
on  a  country  of  which  so  little  was  known.  He  was  a  member  of  that  professicm 
to  whom  the  Society  owed  so  much.  He  pursued  the  highest  calling  of  carrying 
the  Christian  fiuth  to  barbarous  tribes,  but  at  the  same  time  he  observed  everything 
with  a  keen  and  cultivated  eye,  and  was  able,  while  performing  the  primary  duties 
of  his  important  office  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  to  add  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  were  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

The  following  discussion  ensued  after  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  ScLATER  said  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Deans  Cowan's 
explanation  of  the  principal  physical  features  and  the  different  tribes  of  Central 
Madagascar,  and  he  cordially  wished  him  success  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  the  Geographical  Society  in  extending  the  area  of  these  investigations.  But  he 
must  remind  them  that  they  had  to  thank  Mr.  Cowan  not  only  for  the  discoveries 
of  which  he  had  just  given  an  outline,  but  also  for  an  extensive  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Madagascar  which  he  had  brought  home. 
Several  papers  of  very  great  interest  had  been  communicated  to  tlic  Zoological 
Society,  principally  by  assistants  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British 
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Miisetun,  relating  to  the  animals  broaght  back  by  Mr.  Cowan,  llie  fauna  and  flora 
of  Madagascar  wero  of  very  iipecial  interest  to  tlie  students  of  geographiail  distribution. 
They  were  perhapa  more  peculiar  than  those  of  any  other  limited  part  of  the  world*« 
surface.  Those  who  wished  to  get  an  outline  of  the  preaeut  views  of  naturalials  upon 
this  subject  could  not  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr.  Wallace*a  book  lately  published, 
calletl  *  Island  Life.'  Accortling  to  Mr  Wallace's  theory,  Madagascar  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  African  continent  in  a  far-^istunt  epoch  when  animal  life  in  Africa 
was  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  tlie  present  moment*  Africa  was  now  tenanted 
l>y  many  different  Bpecies  of  monkeys :  in  Mailagascar,  on  tlie  contrary,  there  were  only 
lemurs.  The  finest,  and  largest  antelo|)es  also  were  found  in  Africa^  where  there 
were  sixty  or  seventy  speciea ;  but  there  was  not  a  single  aotelope  in  Madagascar. 
la  that  large  island,  however,  there  were  most  i^ecnliar  types,  such  as  the  Aye-aye  in 
the  class  of  mammals,  and  many  strange  types  of  bIrdH.  Among  reptiles  too  there  was 
the  Chamteleon,  of  which  ho  believed  Mr.  Cowan  had  discovered  two  or  three  new 
species.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  Madagascar  contained  also  many  peculiar  Orchids 
and  other  plants.  Omng  to  these  circumBtaDccSj  the  island  had  long  been  a  favourite 
ground  of  exploration  for  naturalists.  The  Butch  work  by  Pollen  and  Van  Dam, 
founded  upon  collections  formed  there,  had  been  until  lately  one  of  the  principal 
an  tl  tori  ties.  In  France,  too,  M.  Grand  idler  had  begun  to  issue  a  magnificent  series 
of  vulumes  containing  a  oomplete  oocouut  of  the  island.  Nor  had  English  explorers 
been  altogether  wanting,  for  many  dibcoveries  had  been  mode  by  them.  But  althougli 
so  much,  had  been  done,  more  remained  to  be  aoxrmplbhed,  jjiarticularly  in  the 
(►utlying  provinces.  They  had  to  thank  Mr.  Cowan  for  having  conaiderably  added 
to  the  coll e4;t ions  of  the  national  museum  in  tliis  respect,  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
all  join  with  him  in  tlianking  him  for  what  he  had  told  them,  and  for  the  collections 
he  had  brought  home. 

ISir  George  Bowzk (Governor  of  Mauritius)  said  he  liad  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  vast  and  mysterious  island  of  I^Iadagascar,  one  of  the  very  few  parts  of  the  world 
which  still  opened  a  nearly  virgin  field  for  the  explorations  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
But  neither  of  the  speakers  had  said  anything  About  the  XK>liticaL  state  of  the  island. 
The  Governor  of  Mauritius  had  always  been  in  certain  ix>litical  relation*  with  the 
Hovaa.  From  hia  official  correspondence  with  the  English  Consul  in  Madagascar, 
and  his  oonfereoces  with  a  great  many  pw^ple  who  liad  been  to  Antananarivo,  he  bad 
coxjceivod  the  idea  that  the  Hovas  occupied  in  Madagascar  the  same  sort  of  position 
with  regard  to  the  other  inhabitants  as  the  Spartans  did  with  regard  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  ancient  Greece,  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  or  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab; 
tlmt  they  were  in  fact  the  conquering  race,  and  were  gmdually  extending  themselves, 
and  would  ultimately  subdue  the  whole  country  and  form  a  great  and  compact 
kingdom,  Mr*  Cowan  had  complained  that  the  n-'igning  dynasty  made  no  roads 
l^etvveen  the  capital,  which  was  on  the  central  plateau,  and  the  coast.  He  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  that  arose  from  what  was  perhaps  a  not  altogether 
unfounded  jealousy  of  the  possible  entrance  of  Euroi^ean  Powers  into  the  count ry, 
Oa  ODe  occasion  when  there  was  a  great  quarrel  between  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Madagascar,  the  husband  of  the  reigning  queen,  and  the  Consul  of  a  great  Power,  the 
latter  said,  '*  If  you  do  not  yield  we  will  march  an  army  to  AntanAuarivo,"  "  Oh," 
«aid*  the  Minister,  "there  are  no  roads  for  you  to  advance  over,  but  only  a 
pestilential  territory  of  low  grounds :  we  have  got  two  generals,  Hazo  and  Tazo 
(that  is  Forest  and  Fever),  and  as  long  as  we  have  them  we  will  laugh  at  3'our 
armies."  Of  course  that  was  not  strictly  original.  The  Emi^eror  Alexander  said 
something  of  the  same  kind  to  Bonajiarte  when  the  btter  first  threatened  to  march 
ou  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg.  Alexander  reminded  him  that  the  two  generals 
Janviet*  et  Fcvrter  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with.    Sir  Henry  Barkly  had 
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had  greater  opportunities  tliau  himself  of  knowing  the  political  position  of 
Madagascar;  but  hts  had  very  little  dotiht  that  the  reason  why  the  people  did  not 
make  roads  to  their  seaports  was  that  they  were  determiDed  that  Madagascar  should 
not  he  the  prey  of  European  Powers.  Already  at  Antandnarivo  they  had  «ome- 
tbing  Hke  20»0OO  trot>pfl  di.«ciplincd  in  the  Europan  fashioD,  priQcipsiliy  hy  English 
officers.  A  former  Governor  of  Mauri tiiiii  stut  a  sergeant  there  who  drilled  theui, 
and  as  far  as  he  could  make  out  ihe  Huvas  weie  now  as  far  advanced  in  civilisation 
as  the  Russians  he  fore  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  They  were  in  a  semi-oriental 
state  with  a  little  smattering  of  European  civilisation,  and  it  was  moat  desirahle  that 
thpy  should,  without  interference  otherwise  than  hj  advice,  be  allowed  to  develop 
themselves. 

Alderman  Haolky  said  he  had  had  some  experience  of  Madagascar,  and  was  on© 
of  those  who  some  years  Ago  Instigated  a  visit  to  this  country  by  some  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Mada^;ascar.  At  that  time  he  hoiied  that  results  would 
have  followed  fur  dit^erent  from  those  prevailing  at  the  present  moment.  Still  he 
did  not  despair  in  a  ix>Utical  sense.  He  then  strungly  urged  upon  the  Queen  and 
the  chiefs  the  making  of  roads  to  the  capital,  and  he  believed  that  they  would  yet 
be  made.  He  also  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  coinage  similar  to  the  English. 
There  were  at  Antanaoarivo  buildings  abuost  equal  to  any  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  people  spoke  the  English  language,  and  their  influence  would  spreatl  not  only 
towards  the  s^intheru  and  western,  but  to  the  northern  provinces.  It  might  be 
taken  as  cerUiin  that  the  governing  pt»wer  would  be  the  Malay  or  Hova  element, 
Tlie  island  was  full  of  everything  which  could  make  a  country  great  if  jiroperly 
admlni.Htored,  but  as  Sir  George  Bo  wen  had  said,  U  was  at  present  hi  a  state  some- 
thing like  Russia  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  time  of  I>ord  Kussell,  under 
whose  auspicts  he  went  out  there,  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  island,  and  he 
hoped  that  something  might  yet  he  done  pohtically  with  regard  to  the  country. 
There  was  formerly  a  very  great  jealousy  between  England  and  France  as  to  the 
control  of  the  island,  and  he  strongly  recommended  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
a  Briiish  protectorate,  ILul  that  been  done  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  now  it 
would  be  under  one  central  authority,  and  that  the  advancement  of  civilisation  would 
have  iieen  of  such  a  remarkable  character  as  had  not  been  previously  seen  m  the 
histc»ry  of  the  world. 

Questions  having  been  asked  by  Mr.  H.  B,  Ikce  and  Mr.  J,  Lewis, 
The  pBKSinE>'T,  answering  for  Mr,  Cowan,  said  he  wuuld  remind  the  gentle- 
men who  had  put  questions  on  matters  which  Mr.  Cowan  did  nut  profess  to 
deal  with,  that  the  author  of  the  piper  had  ajK^logised  for  making  his  remarks 
very  general  in  their  nature.  He  had  authorised  him  (the  President)  to  say 
that  the  Hovas,  although  undoubtedly  the  most  intellectual  and  intelligent  people 
in  the  island,  formed  at  present  but  about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  The 
wdiole  territory  governed  by  tlie  so-aiUed  Queen  of  Madagascar,  including  that 
occnpiid  by  the  two  Urge  tribes  subject  to  her,  w^as  loss  than  one-ten tli  of  the 
whole  island.  The  remainder  was  independent.  Though  the  Queen  claimed  a 
sovereignty  over  it,  it  was  practically  not  exercised.  Whether  it  was  desu-able 
or  not  that  the  rule  of  the  Hovas  should  spread  was  a  qnesliyu  for  consideration. 
One  thing  was  quite  clear.  The  inhabitants  were  an  intelligent  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  tolerably  virtuous  people,  excepting  apparently  some  of  the  chiefs,  who 
were  describetl  as  B]^)ending  their  time  in  intoxication.  Indeed,  there  seemed  a 
curious  analogy  between  the  fauna  of  the  island  and  its  inliabitants,  Africa,  from 
which  Madagascar  appeared  to  have  been  parted  at  a  veiy  early  period,  was  the 
home  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  destructive  auimaU  in  the  world,  and  a 
coneidcTable  portion  of  its  inhabitants  were  extremely  warlike  and  dangerous,  and 
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^me times  liloodtliir^ty ;  bui  iti  MiidagaBcar  there  appeared  to  be  a  singular  Uck  of 
these  daDgeroas  animalfs  and  at  the  aame  time  aD  extraordinary  iDnocuoufiuoas  on 
the  part  of  the  i>  ►puktion.  Whether  or  aot  there  was  any  connection  between 
these  facts  he  could  oot  say^  but  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  i>eop1e  were  harm- 
leas  because  their  warlike  instincts  had  never  been  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of 
warring  against  wild  beasts.  He  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  a 
speaker  of  more  graphic  power  than  Mr.  Cowan  had  seldom  addressed  the  Geo* 
graphical  Society,  and  that  he  was  well  deserving  of  Iheir  thanks. 


Notes  on  iJie  ShaUu  Valley^  Wazlri$tan* 

By  Captain  Q.  F.  Young,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Deputy- Assistant 
Quartermaster-GeneraL 

Map,  p,  584. 

TrtE  Shaktu  river  iflsneB  from  the  Waziri  hills  and  entei^B  British  India 
about  20  miles  south  of  the  frontier  station  of  Bamiu. 

The  Tochi  (or  Gambela),  the  Kaiflor»  the  Shaktu,  and  the  Tank 
Zam,  all  flowing  through  diSTerent  pitrts  of  the  Wazii-i  hills,  nin,  roughly 
speaking,  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  order  named,  i,  e*  the  Tochi  is 
the  most  northern  and  the  Tank  Zam  the  moet  southern*  Their  oonrses 
Are  from  west  to  east. 

The  valley  of  the  Tt>chi  is  as  yet  only  partially  known  or  surveyed  ; 
those  of  the  Kaisor  and  Tank  Zam  were  visited  in  1860  by  General 
Chamberlain's  force,  and  again  this  year  (1881)  by  the  columns  under 
Generals  Kennedy  and  Gordon. 

The  Shaktu  had  nj>  to  the  present  time  remained  entirely  unknown, 
and  the  space  bctw<jen  the  Kai&or  Valley  and  that  of  the  Tank  Zam  was 
a  blank  on  our  maps.  It  is  inhabited  entirely  by  the  Mahsiid  Waziris, 
whose  extreme  jealousy  of  all  other  tril)es  has  been  an  effectual  bar  even 
to  native  explorers.  General  Gordon's  brigade  in  returning  from  the 
Ruzmuk  Pass  in  May  1881,  traversed  its  whole  length,  thus  opening 
up  an  entirely  new  piece  of  country. 

The  Mahsud  Waziris. — The  Mahsuds  are  the  most  powerful  of  the 
three  main  branches  of  the  great  Waziri  clan,  and  are  one  of  the  most 
warlike,  turbulent,  and  independent  of  the  frontier  tribes.  The  other 
sections  uf  the  clan  hold  the  Mahsuds  in  considerable  awe,  and  are 
consequently  looked  upon  with  much  contempt  by  the  Mahsuds  them- 
selves. 

The  Mahsuds  do  not  appear  to  be  so  much  given  to  intertribal  feuds 
as  other  clans,  and  it  is  a  uotice4ible  fact  in  the  Shaktu  Valley  that  not 
only  are  the  villages  of  four  or  five  different  sections  of  them  con- 
siderably intermixed,  but  also  that  there  is  only  one  tower  and  two 
walled  villages  in  the  whole  valley.     They  are  as  treacherous  and 
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degraded  as  all  otlier  A%haus»  but  are  "brave  and  of  Bplendid  phyBiijiM?* 
Having  few  firearms,  tliey  iiglit  principally  ivith  eword  and  shield  and 
with  stones,  iu  the  art  of  throwing  which  latter  all  of  whatever  age  or 
sex  are  wonderftilly  expert*  Tlio  sword  is  the  short  broad  sword  and 
not  the  usual  Afghan  kiiifo. 

Their  repeated  mujders,  cattle -liftings,  and  other  raids  on  the 
villages  within  onr  border,  culminating  in  1879  by  their  burning  the 
small  frontier  station  of  Tank»  caused  the  late  expedition  to  be  sent 
against  them  just  as  had  been  done  in  1860;  and  in  May  1881,  General 
Kennedy  with  the  1st  Brigade  advanced  via  the  Tank  Zam,  while 
General  Gordon  witli  the  2nd  Brigade  advanced  via  the  Kaisor,  the 
two  brigiidcs  meeting  in  the  ncighlxmrhood  of  the  Rnzmuk  Pass. 

General  Course  of  the  Shahtu  Bitfer. — ^Tbe  Shaktii  river  rises  in  the  range 
of  hills  east  of  the  Riizrauk  Pass.  From  its  source  eastwards  to  the 
BUI  a  11  frontier  fort  of  Jani  Khel  (Bannn  district)  is  a  distance  of  about 
60  miles,  but  it  is  only  in  wet  seasons  that  it  reaches  Jani  Khel, 
generally  becoming  lost  several  miles  west  of  the  latter  place  in  the 
wide  stony  plain  which  stretches  along  this  part  of  tlie  fi-ontier. 

From  its  source  near  the  Niwal  Pass,  it  nins  south-east  for  ahout 
1 6  miles  through  high  steep  hills ;  it  then  takes  a  sharp  bend,  widens 
considerably,  and  runs  north-east  for  about  nine  miles.  Thonee  for  the 
next  six  miles  it  flows  in  a  narrow  gorge  in  which  are  two  waterfalls. 
After  emerging  from  this  it  centinoea  for  a  few  miles  through  a 
tolerably  open  barren  valley,  w^hen  it  again  c<mtracts,  becomes  very 
tortuous,  flowing  between  high  precipitous  hiUs^  and  at  length 
emerges  through  "  the  Shaktu  Tungi "  (or  gorge),  after  which  it  flows 
north-east  for  several  miles  along  the  base  of  a  precipitous  range  of 
hills,  and  beyond  Karkenwom  separates  into  several  channels  and  sooik 
disappears,  sinking  into  the  stony  frontier  plain. 

The  Ililh.—The  hills  which  border  the  Shaktii  Valley  and  separate  it 
from  that  of  the  Kaisor  on  the  north  and  of  the  Tank  Zam  on  the  soutli 
are  barren  ranges  varying  from  2000  to  8000  feet  in  height.  The 
lower  hills  are  almost  entirely  of  conglomerate,  which  is  the  principal 
formation  of  the  whole  country,  and  they  are  all  very  destitute  of  trees, 
though  in  the  npper  parts  of  the  valley  they  are  often  thickly  covered 
with  bushes  of  holly,  &c  The  range  to  the  Bontli  is  higher  and  more 
l)reeipitou8  than  that  to  the  north,  which  latter  has  an  inclination  to 
spread  ont  flat  on  the  top. 

The  Sham  Plutenu, — On  ascending  the  dividing  range  from  the 
Kaisor  Valley,  a  remarkable  plateau  was  found  on  the  top  of  the  water- 
shed. This  is  called  the  Sham  and  is  a  fine  grassy  plain,  having  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet,  and  an  extent,  roughly,  of  1 J  mile  from  east  to 
west,  and  rather  more  from  north  to  south ;  bnt  several  large  side  valleys 
opening  into  it  make  the  actual  extent  of  flat  ground  considerably  more. 
It  is  the  principal  grazing  gronnd  of  the  Turi  Khel  and  Mahmit  Khel 
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(soctioiiB  of  tho  Darvesh  Khel  branch  of  Waziris)  who  bring  tbeir  flocks 
here  to  graze  about  the  month  of  June,  and  every  possible  attempt  was 
made  by  them  to  prevent  its  discovery.  The  hills  around  the  Sham 
rise  200  or  30O  feet  above  the  plain  itself,  and  are  covered  with  the 
dwarf  oak  common  to  all  these  hills.  There  are  also  a  few  fine  tree^ 
scattered  round  tho  edge  of  the  plateau*  Streams  both  to  north  and 
south,  tho  former  flowing  into  the  KaijBor  and  the  latter  into  thu 
Shaktd,  are  said  to  afford  a  steady  supply  of  water  throughout  the 
year. 

Tho  plateau  slopes  imiierceptibly  towards  the  south,  and  at  its  lower 
end  a  stream,  which  takes  it-s  name  therefrom,  has  its  source.  The  latter 
flows  for  several  miles  southwards  through  a  wide  open  valley  until, 
after  beiug  joined  l>y  the  Larai  stream,  it  enters  a  deep  gorge  and 
descends  to  the  Shaktu* 

The  route  from  tho  pdateau  follows  the  above-mentioned  stream  to 
the  Larai  Nulla,  when  it  turns  up  the  latter,  ascendfl  to  a  low  "kotul" 
and  descends  thence  to  the  village  of  Waladin. 

Tlie  ^^  Maghzaies" — A  most  noticeable  feature  throughout  the  whole 
Waziri  country  are  the  long  flat-topped  stony  plateaux  called  rwfh- 
zaiu  (or  roghoy  They  are  often  of  great  extent  and  vary  in  height 
from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  beds  of  the  streams;  they  corre- 
spond to  the  similar  feature  seen  in  Kashmir,  called  kareicalnf^  and 
undoubtedly  mark  what  was  onoe  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  the  streams 
have  in  course  of  time  cut  their  way  through  this  bed  and  now  flow  in 
wide  deep-cut  channels  between  high  banks.  The  top  of  the  latter, 
when  ascended^  proves  generally  to  bo  the  edge  of  a  wide  stony  plain  (a 
raghzaie),  sometimes  even  taking  tho  form  of  a  long,  low,  flat-top^>ed 
hilh  Tho  raghzaies  are  very  seldom  cultivated,  being  a  mass  of 
conglomerate. 

The  **  Kutza  "  Lands^  Crop9^  etc* — Throughout  the  country  cultivation 
is  conflned  to  the  pieces  of  alluvial  land  lying  along  the  edges  of  tho 
streams  below  the  high  raghzaie  banks,  and  called  icutza.  These 
kutzas  are  very  rich,  and  produce  two  or  three  crops  a  year ;  they  are 
a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  upper  course  of  the  valley, .  as  being 
the  only  really  valuable  property  in  the  whole  country,  and  their  im- 
portance is  well  shown  by  their  all  having  names  of  their  own,  which 
ifi  by  no  means  the  ease  of  tho  villages  which  are  mostly  known  only  hy 
the  name  of  the  tribe  inhabiting  them. 

The  crops  are  chiefly  wheat  and  barley;  they  are  measured  by 
kmiaU^  a  kanal  being  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

Boads, — Speaking  generally,  there  are  no  roads,  the  tracks  used  as 
such  being  simply  tho  beds  of  the  streams.  They  are,  however,  not 
quite]  so  beul  as  this  fact  might  usually  imply  in  a  mountainous 
country. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  gorge  below  Baromand  the  bed  of  the 
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Sbaktu  is  a  broad  and,  comparatively  speaking,  level  road  from  50 
yards  to  sometimes  as  much  as  250  yards  wide,  with  an  imperceptible 
gradient.  It  is  certainly  trjnng  to  the  feet  of  both  men  and  horses  from 
being  entirely  paved,  as  it  were,  with  large  waterwom  boulders  and 
stones;  but  in  a  country  where,  if  this  did  not  exists  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  hill-path  would  be  the  only  alternative,  such  a  route  is  a 
great  bcK>n.  General  Gordon's  column  was  accompanied  by  some  3500 
camels  and  2500  mules,  yet  the  column  was  able  to  advance  about  10 
miles  daily,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  on  an  ordinary  hill- 
path.  Iron  is  brought  down  in  considerable  quantities  by  this  route 
to  Bannu.  Though  the  Shaktii  has  a  fair  amount  of  water  in  it,  the 
latter  flows  in  a  number  of  small  streams  between  the  boulders,  and  bo 
is  no  obstacle  to  traffic. 

To  avoid  the  waterfall  a  in  the  gorge  below  Baromand,  the  force 
halted  there  one  day  and  cut  a  road  over  which  the  whole  of  the 
baggage^nimals  were  passed  next  day. 

The  gorge  lower  down  the  river,  the  Shaktii  Tungi,  has  no  dif- 
ficulty if  not  defended  by  an  cucmy.  As  regards  other  roads,  that 
by  which  the  force  entered  the  Shaktii  from  the  Kaisor  Valley,  vi*. 
over  the  Sham  plateau,  &c.,  is  a  fair  hill-path  by  which  mules  can  travel 
easily.  So  aleo  is  the  road  by  the  Zeandai  Aigad  towards  the  Kaiaor 
Valley. 

General  Dmcnption  of  the  Valley,  from  th^  NttmlPass  to  JaniKkd. — For 
the  first  ten  miles  of  its  course  the  Shaktii,  which  rises  at  the  Kiwul 
Pass  (height  7500  feet),  is  called  the  Sbowuli.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  are  situated  the  village  of  Wurzoh,  and  the  several  Ummer- 
zaie  settlements  which  do  not  appear  to  have  any  names  of  their  own. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  fair  amount  of  cultivated  land,  with  a  good 
many  fine  trees. 

At  Waladin,  which  is  a  miserable  little  hamlet  of  the  Krach 
Khel  section,  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  about  70  yards  wide,  with  a  fair 
sized  volume  of  water. 

From  Waladin  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Sham  stream  are  passed  on  the 
right  bank  two  villages  of  the  Shahabi  Khel  (whose  chief  settlement 
is  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Shiigush  Mountains),  and  soon  after,  on 
the  left  bank,  two  villages  of  the  Mirsaugaie :  each  of  these  have 
several  fine  kutzas  lying  below  them,  and  fringed  with  poplars  and 
other  trees. 

The  number  of  villages  and  amount  of  rich  cultivated  land  in  the 
Shaktii  Valley  was  a  complete  surprise  to  us,  it  having  been  reported 
almost  a  barren  waste.  The  villages  are  of  the  usual  style  of  Afghan 
village,  except  that  they  are  almost  invariably  without  either  towers  or 
walls  for  defence;  they  are  always  situated  on  the  high  raghzaies  ovop- 
looking  the  flat  cultivated  lands  below,  while  behind  them  the  hiUa  rise 
steeply. 
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At  tlio  mouth  of  tho  Sham  is  the  large  village  of  Mir  Kanai,  or 
Mir  Hussein,  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  right  hank,  the  two  villages  of 
Sanger,  called  also  respectively  Kammolai  and  Shawal.  Just  beyond 
the  latter  village  the  Shaktii  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the.  north-east. 
Here  it  opens  out  to  a  width  of  about  200  yards,  receiving  the  tributary 
streams  of  theShfn  Stargj^o  Khiila*,  Nash  pan,  Bardra  Khula  and  Shishta, 
whose  lower  courses  end  in  long  iat  plateaux,  on  which  stand  tho 
villages  of  Khadari  and  Bar^ra. 

The  Shin  Sttirgye  Valley  is  a  fine  open  one,  sloping  gradually  up  to 
the  foot  of  tho  Shugush,  and  there  are  said  to  be  numerous  villages 'at 
its  upper  end,  as  well  as  a  fine  open  plain  called  Sharkai.  The  force 
marching  as  it  did  rapiiUy  through  the  country,  only  halting  for  one 
day  at  Bar€»mand,  did  not  admit  of  these  valleys  being  explored. 

The  next  village  passed  is  Kikarrai,  with  Shero  All's  tower,  tho  only 
one  seen  in  the  Shaktu  Valley. 

This  part  of  the  valley  is  Very  wide,  and  in  tho  next  two  miles  are 
situated  the  four  large  kutzas  of  Dirgai,  Tezhizwom,  Mai  worn,  and 
Zhandrwom ;  tho  villages  of  Malwom  and  Zhandrwom  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  valley  which  are  not  inhabited  by  Mahsud  Waziris  (see  list 
of  villages  attached  to  the  present  notes). 

Here  the  Shaktu  makes  another  sharp  bend  round  a  small  hill  which 
lies  right  in  its  course.  Tho  stream  is  here  a  good  strong  one,  and  for 
the  next  2i  miles  fiows  in  a  very  wide  stony  bed,  between  high  precipi- 
tous (raghzaie)  banks,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  what  lies  behind. 

Soon  afterwards  we  pass  Kikarrai,  a  large  village  encircled  by  a 
strong  wall,  and  after  another  sharp  bend  reach  Baromand  (or  Zewar 
Kot),  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Shandzaio ;  here  also  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cultivated  land.  Two  inilce  up  the  Shandzaie  Nulla  is  situated 
the  village  of  FirguL 

At  this  point  the  valley  contracts,  and  soon  becomes  a  narrow  gorge, 
in  which  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Khaorai  Nulla)  are  two  small  water- 
falls— marked  V  and  W  on  the  map.  This  gorge  forms  the  difficult  part 
of  this  route,  and,  tt^gether  with  that  lower  down  (the  Shaktu  Tungi),  is 
relied  upon  by  the  Mahsiids  as  giving  them  immunity  from  all  inter- 
ference from  tho  east.  Our  entire  force  was  occupied  one  whole  day 
in  making  a  good  road  through  this  gorge. 

At  Baromand  villages  and  oulti%*ated  land  (with  tho  exception  of 
Mandrwom  and  Karkenwom)  cease,  and  below  this  the  valley  is  given 
up  to  marauding  bands,  chiefly  of  the  Jalil  KheL 

Emerging  from  the  gorge,  tho  large  kutza  of  Mandrwom  is 
passed— there  is  no  village. 

Below  Mandrwom  the  river  flows  for  several  miles  through  a  com- 
paratively open  valley  j  and  soon  after  is  joined  by  the  Sherauna,  a 
large  tributaiy. 

*  JTAi^rt  meftM  **  mo  lit  h  of/*  and  is  often  used  aa  part  of  tho  nume  of  a  stream. 
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Below  this  the  Shaktd  becomes  Tery  tortuous,  winding  between  bigby 
preoipitons,  and  ragged  hills.  Those  on  the  north,  called  Eariai, 
ure  noticeable  from  the  fact,  that  while  their  tops  almost  overhang  the 
Shaktii,  they  form  the  watershed  between  it  and  the  Eaisor,  though  the 
latter  is  about  seven  miles  off;  no  water  entering  the  Shaktd  from 
this  side. 

At  about  nine  miles  below  Mandrwom  we  reach  the  Shaktd  Tungi  (or 
gorge),  caused  by  the  stream  piercing  through  a  very  precipitous  rocky 
ridge.  The  strata  here  are  very  peculiar,  viz.  several  narrow  walls  of 
rock  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  flows  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  "  wall.*'  In  some 
cases  the  thickness-  of  these  *'  walls  "  is  not  more  than  four  feet.  They 
stand  one  behind  another,  like  the  side  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  afford 
just  the  kind  of  position  always  sought  for  by  an  Afghan  enemy,  viz. 
perfect  security  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  a  safe  retreat. 

This  gorge  is  the  boundary  eastwards  of  Mahsiid  territory ;  shortly 
beyond  it  the  Shaktii  is  joined  by  the  Khraista,  a  broad  river-bed  paved 
with  large  stones,  like  the  former,  but  with  no  water  in  it.  This 
valley,  in  approaching  from  Jani  Khel,  appears  to  be  the  main  one, 
while  the  opening  of  the  Shaktd  itself  looks  small  and  insignificant. 
The  Khraista  runs  up  to  a  hotul  between  the  Gubbergurh  and 
Bubbergurh  hills,  over  which  a  path  leads  to  Palosin,  in  the  Tank  Zam 
valley.    The  Khraista  valley  is  quite  uninhabited. 

From  here  the  Shaktii,  whose  bed  is  now  about  800  yards  wide, 
bends  to  the  north-east,  along  the  foot  of  a  steep,  rocky  range  of  hills, 
which  stand  like  an  unbroken  wall  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  bank  is  a 
confused  mass  of  low  bare  hills,  lower  spurs  of  the  Gubbergurh,  ending 
towards  the  river  in  a  precipitous  bank  of  conglomerate  fully  100  feet 
high. 

At  five  miles  from  the  Shaktu  Tungi,  E[arkenwom  is  reached,  a  largo 
cultivated  kutza  like  Mandrwom ;  but  there  is  no  village.  About  a  mile 
to  the  north  is  a  break  in  the  range,  through  which  a  pass  called  the 
Kissonai  leads  into  the  Kaisor  Valley,  and  shortly  beyond  this  the  Shaktu 
splits  into  a  number  of  small  channels  and  disappears,  sinking  into  the 
dry  stony  plain.  It  is  certain  that  throughout  its  course  a  great  deal  of 
the  water  sinks  into  the  soil,  as,  notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  lai^ 
tributary  streams,  such  as  the  Sham,  Shin  Stargye,  Bar&ra,  &c.,  it  always 
remains  about  the  same  in  quantity,  and  below  Mandrwom  sensibly 
decreases. 

From  Karkenwom  the  route  runs  for  1 1  miles  over  a  wide  stony 
plain  to  the  small  frontier  post  of  Jani  Khel,  16  miles  from  Bannu. 
The  bare  hills  on  the  right  gradually  die  away  into  the  plain,  which  on 
the  left  stretches  uninterruptedly  for  about  16  miles  or  more  in  width. 
At  about  three  miles  are  passed  some  graves,  and  this  point  seems 
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<;ommoiily  BuppoBod  to  be  the  Britiah  frontier.  Just  before  reaching 
Fort  Jani  Khel  several  dry  nulla  beds  are  crossed,  into  which  in  wet 
Hcasons  some  of  the  water  of  the  Shaktu  finds  its  way. 

List  op  Villages  in  the  Shakti^  Valley,  Wazibistan,  showing  Sections  of  theMahsiid 
Waziri  Tribe  to  which  they  belong.    Commencing  from  the  Nlwfl  Pass  at  head  of 

Valley. 


Right  Bank. 


1  Nlw&l 
Pass. 


4.  Shahubi  Rbel, two  villages  (Shahabi  i 
Kliel-Mah8iid> 


S.  Sanger  or  Kammolai   (Elkarrai- 
Hahsiid).  I 

9.  Sonj^T  or  Shawal  (Kikamii-Mah-  { 

Slid). 
iO.  Ehadari  (Klkarrai-Mahsiid). 

11.  Barara  (Kikarral-Hahsiid).  ; 

12.  Elkarrai    or    Shero    All's  Tower 

(Elkarrai-MahHud).  I 


U.  Zhandrwora  or  Gul  Bayid  (Turi 

Ehel-Durvesh  Ehcl). 
15.  Mada  Eliel  (Turi   Ehel-Darreifh 

Ehel). 
;iO.  Elkarrai  Eut  (Elkarrai-Mahsud). 


18.  Baromand  or  Zcwar  Eot(Mirzan- 
zaio-lCahsild). 


The  Shaktii  Tungi  bounds  Mahsiid 

Waziri  territory. 
Eorkenwom  btslongs  to   Turi  Ehel- 

Darvesh  Ehel  Wazirs. 


Left  Dank. 

1.  Wurzoh. 

2.  Other  Ummerzaiejettlementa. 

3.  Waladin(Emch  Ehel-MahsUd). 


5.  Mirzanzale  (Mirzanzaio-Mahsild). 

6.  Babistan  (Mlrsanzaie-Srahitiid). 

7.  Mir  Eanai  or  Mir  Hussein  (Kikarzai- 

Muhsiid). 


13.  Malwom    or    Moghul  Shall  (Turi 
Khel-Darresh  Ehel  (not  Jfahsiui), 


17.  Plrgul  (two  miles  up  Shandzaie) 
(lliri  Khel-Darvosh  Ehel). 


Mandrwom  belongs  to  Abdullai-Mah* 
siids. 


New  ViUageB  in  ike  Kaiwr  VaUey. 

1 .  The  Eaisor  Valley  having  been  already  partially  surveyed  in  1860 
{when  it  was  called  the  Ehissorah),  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
send  any  sketch  of  it,  but  the  following  new  villages  were  not  entered 
in  the  old  map. 

2.  The  Eaisor  is  a  valley  very  similar  to  the  Shaktd,  running  roughly 
parallel  to  it  on  the  north  at  an  average  distance  of  16  miles,  tt  is 
entirely  inhabited  by  the  Turi  Ehel  section  of  the  Darvesh  Ehel  branch 
of  the  Waziri  clan. 

3.  Tillages  enclosed  in  brackets  are  in  the  old  onap,  and  are  merely 
entered  here  to  show  relative  positions.  The  distances  from  the  Buzmuk 
Pass  are  given  for  the  same  reason. 
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Kaisor  Valley. 


Right  Bank. 


2.  Dosolli,  11  mileg. 
(Sarobo,  16  miles. 
Musakki,  20  miles. 
Eti  Ziarat,  21  miles.) 

3.  Sandu  Killi,  two  villages,  23  miles. 

4.  Ali  Must,  24^  miles. 

5.  Tola,  25  miles. 

6.  Myadeen  Khel,  25}  miles. 

7.  Dakkai  Burj,  26  milee. 


10.  Earkanai,  two  villages,  29  miles. 


Rnzrnak 
Puss. 


Lea  Bank. 


(Razoni,  5  miles.) 
1.  KlioDi  Zujarat  or  Zuide  Ziarat,  10^ 
miles.     Wrongly   placed    in   old 
map  some  miles  further  east. 

(Abbas  Elian*s  towor,  24  miles.) 


8.  The  hill  east  of  Abbas  Khan  ia 

called  Tsapara,  height  4800  feet, 

9.  Wurmankai,  27  miles. 
(Seyn  Ziarat) 

11.  The  hill  north  of  Seyn  Ziarat  is- 
called  Tarakai,  height  3500  feet. 
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Bescne  of  Kr.  Leigh  Smith  and  the  Crew  of  the  'Eira.*— Sir  Allen 
Young,  in  the  Hope,  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on  the  20th  August,  bringing 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  the  crew  of  the  Eira,  who  had  providentially 
escaped  to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  their  boats  after  wintering  in  Franz-Josef 
Land  on  the  wreck  of  their  vessel,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  Relief 
Expedition.  The  Eira  was  severely  nipped  by  the  ice  close  to  Cape  Flora 
on  the  21st  August,  1881,  and  sank  in  deep  water  two  hours  afterwards, 
before  the  crew  could  rescue  sulBScient  provisions  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  Happily  sulBScient  walrus  and  bear  meat  was  obtained  not 
only  to  prevent  their  dying  of  hunger,  but  to  pass  the  dreary  months  in 
health  and  comparative  comfort.  Their  escape  in  boats  was  favoured 
by  the  large  extent  of  open  water — 80  miles — met  with  on  quitting 
Franz-Josef  Land  towards  the  end  of  June.  Further  details  need  not  be 
here  given,  as  an  account  of  his  voyage  is  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  himself. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  his  arrival,  waa 
to  address  the  following  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Society : — 

8.S.  Hope,  Aberdeen,  August  20th,  1882. 
I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  my  deep  sense  of  their  great 
consideration  in  giving  their  generous  assistance  and  support  to  the  Eira  Relief 
Expedition,  and  also  to  express  to  them  the  gratitude  of  the  crew  of  the  Eim  for  the 
timely  relief  afforded  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  &c.. 


B.  Leigh  Smith^ 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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The  following  is  Sir  Allen  Young's  report  of  his  proceedings  : — 

B.S.  Hope,  ASEBDEKN,  Awjust  2lst^  18S2. 

His, — I  have  tlic  honour  to  report,  for  the  iDformation  of  the  Etra  llelief  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Hope  arrived  at  Hammerft^t  on  the  muming  of  the  3rd  July*  1  at 
once  procetnled  to  make  inquiries  for  a  suitahle  ship  to  act  a^  a  tendcr»  aad  I 
eventually  purchased  the  Martha  sloop. 

Oe  the  8lh  July  the  Martha  was  completely  equipped,  including  doabling  for  the 
ica,  and  havuig  her  own  crew  and  provisions. 

The  Hope  being  alao  ready  for  sea  we  left  Hammerfcst  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  and  proceeded  through  the  Fiords  to  Tamso,  to  fill  up  with  coala  from  the  hulk 
Trafalgar  lying  there. 

Our  coaling  in  both  the  Hope  and  the  Martha  was  completed  by  the  11th,  when 
we  proceeded  out  of  Porsauger  Fiord,  stopping  at  Honningvaag  to  telegraph  to  England. 

We  passed  Nordkyn  on  the  12th,  and  met  with  an  easterly  gale,  which  forced  us 
into  lat.  73°  '2(f  N.,  long.  33*^  42'  K,  where  we  fell  in  with  light  streams  of  ice. 

We  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  on  the  17th,  but  were  delayed  by  a 
dense  fog,  and  had  to  dodge  off  the  coast  until  the  19th,  when  w©  entered  Littlo 
KarmakuU  at  noon. 

I  found  that  the  officer  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  observing  station  here  had 
not  yet  arrived,  but  was  expected  hourly  from  Archangel.  I  therefore  determined 
to  wait  a  few  days  in  hoiKJS  of  meeting  him ;  in  the  meantime  I  landed  a  dejiOt  of 
provisions  at  the  storehoTiao  for  the  use  of  the  ^ira^s  crew,  and  purchased  some  dogs 
and  skin  clothing  from  somtf  Samoyedes  encamped  there. 

The  officers  matle  a  rough  survey  of  the  harbour  and  anchorages. 

On  the  25th,  the  Russian  officer  not  having  arrived,  1  determined  to  proceed 
northward,  and  left  a  letter  rciiuesting  him  to  take  charge  of  the  stores,  and  to  keep 
a  good  look-out  for  the  £ira*8  crew  should  they  retreat  upon  KarmakuU. 

I  also  made  the  same  request  to  the  chief  of  the  Samoyeilea. 

We  left  the  harbour  with  the  tender  in  tow  the  same  day,  keeping  as  dose  to  the 
land  as  possible  in  order  to  look  out  for  boats,  and  at  midnight  we  anchored  at 
Altglaubigen  Bay,  Matotchkin  Stmita. 

Having  examined  a  cairn  there  and  ascertained  that  the  Eira*9  crew  had  not 
passed  southward,  I  left  a  record  and  krge  staff  giving  an  account  of  our  proceedings 
for  the  iuforraution  of  Mr.  Leigh  8mith,  and  at  3  P,M.  on  the  26th  wc  weighed  with 
the  tender  in  tow  to  proceed  to  a  bay  eastward  of  Suclioi  Nobs,  in  order  to  place  a 
depot  of  provisions  on  that  promontory. 

We  steered  as  close  to  the  coast  and  Islands  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  miss  any 
boats  or  retreating  party,  and  having  hauled  into  the  south  point  of  Mitncheff  Island 
in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  a  calm  which  was  observed  there,  we  suddenly 
strack  on  a  reef  lying  off  the  west  side  of  the  island. 

It  was  nearly  high  water  at  the  time,  AV^e  went  on  the  shoal,  under  canvas  and 
easy  steam^  going  abont  sis  knots,  and  all  our  efforts  to  bock  her  off  on  that  tide 
were  nnavailing. 

During  the  same  night  considerable  swell  was  running  over  the  reef,  a  strong 
northerly  current  forcing  ns  on,  and  the  ship  soon  began  to  strike  heavily. 

We  were  employed  all  night  and  the  following  day  Ught-ening  the  ship  into  the 
Martha  and  our  own  boats,  but  ftiOed  to  get  the  ship  off  until  high  water  of  the 
evening  tide  of  the  27th,  when,  by  putting  on  full  steam  with  all  sails  and  heaving  on 
our  warj^,  we  forced  the  ship  off  the  rocks,  and  anchored  for  the  night  about  a  mile 
t<^  the  eastward  in  a  dense  fog. 

We  found  that  our  rudder-post  was  knocked  away  from  the  keel,  and  was 
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hauging  by  some  loose  bolts  at  the  head,  bnt  by  means  of  levers  and  bandspikes 
down  the  rudder-trunk  we  managed  to  steer  the  ship  on  the  following  morning  as 
soon  as  the  fog  cleared  off,  back  to  our  former  anchorage  at  Altglaubigen  Bay,  and 
immediately  commenced  to  trip  the  ship  by  putting  all  possible  wdghts  in  the  bows, 
and  thereby  lifting  up  the  stem,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  re-secure  the  rudder-post. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  this  part  of  the  coast  scarcely  exceeding  two  feet,  rendered 
it  useless  to  lay  the  ship  on  shore  to  complete  oiu:  repairs. 

Although  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  midn  keel  might  be  consider- 
ably damaged,  the  ship  was  making  but  little  water,  and  could  we  only  succeed  in 
i^eHsecuring  our  rudder,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  us  proceeding  on  our  voyage. 

By  working  early  and  late  we  had  by  the  evening  of  the  8rd  of  August  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  a  new  rudder-post  and  hanging  a  rudder,  but  reduced  in  proportions. 

We  at  once  commenced  putting  the  ship  back  to  her  sea-going  trim,  and  other- 
wise preparing  for  the  continuation  of  our  voyage  northwards  to  land  dep5ts  of  pro- 
visions at  Suchoi  Noss  and  Admiralty  Peninsula,  and  thence  to  Franz-Josef  Land 
if  possible. 

A  fortnight*8  provisions  for^the  Eira^s  crew  were  prepared,  and  were  ready  to  be 
landed  in  this  bay. 

At  10  A.M.  we  observed  tliat  the  WUlem  Barents^  which  had  just  previously 
weighed,  anchored  again  immediately  off  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  and  had  hoisted 
her  colours. 

Soon  afterwards  a  boat  arrived  with  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  who  reported  that  his  men 
were  encamped  in  the  bay  round  the  ^int,  having  lost  their  ship,  the  Eira^  at  Franz- 
Josef  Land  in  August  1881,  and  had  retreated  in  their  boats  through  the  ice,  and 
encamped  here  the  previous  evening ;  a  dense  fog  having  come  on  at  the  time 
prevented  their  coming  into  our  bay. 

I  immediately  ordered  all  hands  away  in  our  boats  to  bring  the  Eira^8  crew  and 
their  boats  to  the  Hope,  and  by  3  p.m.  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  whole 
party  safely  on  board,  and  they  were  berthed  according  to  their  rank  and  rating  with 
our  own  ship*s  company. 

Hie  object  of  our  voyage  being  now  fulfilled,  the  Hope  was  in  every  way  prepared 
for  the  homeward  voyage,  and  after  coaling  from  the  tender,  re-stowing  our  stores,  and 
obtaining  fresh  water  from  the  shore,  our  boats  were  hoisted  up  and  the  ship  ready 
for  sea  by  noon  of  the  5th,  when  we  commenced  to  weigh  anchor,  but  the  fog  coming 
on  at  the  time  compelled  us  to  remain  during  that  night 

We  finally  left  Matotchkin  Straits  on  the  forenoon  of  the  6tb.  We  found  our 
rudder  to  answer  well,  and  arrived  off  Kordkyn  on  the  evening  of  the  9  th,  and  we 
met  with  strong  westerly  winds  and  heavy  sea. 

South  and  south-westerly  winds  and  high  sea  continued  until  the  14th,  during 
which  time  we  made  as  much  progress  as  possible  along  the  coast  of  Norway ; 
the  weather  then  becoming  finer  we  arrived  at  Aberdeen. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  mention  to  the  Committee  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  Sir 
Henry  Gore  Booth  for  his  having  finally  come  off  to  us  when  on  the  reef  in  order  to 
offer  any  assistance  in  his  power  by  receiving  some  of  our  stores,  and  also  tho 
commander  of  the  Dutch  exploring  ship  Willtm  Darenis,  who  kindly  lent  us  his 
carpenter  and  remained  in  the  straits  so  long  as  the  services  of  his  carpenter  were  of 
assistance  to  us. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Allen  Young, 
Commander  of  the  Eira  Belief  Expedition, 
Steamship  Hope, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Eira  Belief  Committee. 
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Ihr.  Jules  Crevanx. — The  nntimtly  end  of  this  adventtirous  tmvellor» 
[  who  was  killed  last  Apnl,  with  all  his  party,  by  a  tand  of  Indians  in 
}  the  Grand  Chaoo,  hoB  exeitod  much  attention  among  onr  French  eol- 
f  leagues,  and  in  the  Argentine  States  and  Brazil.  Dr,  C^vaux  had 
scliieved  a  high  reputation  for  the  wonderful  speed  and  success  with 
Vhich  he  had  carried  out  several  expeditions  across  the  continent  of 
South  America^  a  brief  account  of  which  wo  have  given  from  time  to 
time  in  our  Geographical  Notes,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  His  object  in  his  last  undertaking 
wae  to  cross  from  the  La  Plata  to  the  head-watei-a  of  one  of  the  little- 
known  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amaxons,  and  descend  it  to  one  of 
the  points  he  had  visited  in  his  former  journeys,  but  he  was  led  to 
depart  from  his  original  plan  and  commence  by  the  exploration  of  the 
Pilcomayo,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  which  is  expected 
sooner  or  later  to  form  a  water  highway  between  Bolivia  and  the  La 
Plata*  Had  he  lived  to  complete  this  undertaking,  we  might  have 
looked  for  some  account,  from  his  pen,  of  the  scientific  results  of  his 
travels,  rc*garding  which  very  little  has  at  present  been  published. 

Italian  Expeditions.*— Two  travellei-s,  Signor  Gustavo  Bianehi  and 
Professor  Licata,  are  about  to  explore  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  and  tho 
rout©  thence  to  the  new  Italian  settlement  at  Assab  on  the  Red  Sea. 
They  will  accompany,  as  far  as  the  capital,  tlie  envoy  who  has  been  sent 
by  the  King  of  Italy  with  rich  presents  for  King  Johannes,  and  on  tho 
return  of  tlie  envoy  to  the  ooost  will  start  on  their  exploi-ations.  Signer 
Bianchi  travels  under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  African  St^ciety 
(formerly  il  Club  Africano  di  Napoli),  and  at  the  expense  of  Signer 
Bocca,  the  public*spiritod  Nea|Tolitan  banker.  With  regard  to  the  new 
Italian  possession  just  mentioned,  a  census  jiist  t-aken  shows  the  total 
l>opulation  to  consist  of  177  souls,  of  whom  seven  are  Italians.  A 
complete  account  of  the  place  is  given  iu  two  elaborate  official  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Italian  Government  and  notice«l  in  our  present 
number  under  tho  head  of  Africa  in  **New  Bo<"tks/* — Coinit  Pietro 
Antonelli  is  about  to  return  to  Africa  and  will  visit  Assab  and 
Shoa.— Signer  Pietro  Sacconi  has  started  on  a  journey  to  Harar  with 
a  view  of  founding  a  •*  commercial  station "  at  that  place,  in  tho 
iutereets  of  Italian  trade,  —  The  latest  news  regarding  the  Italian 
Antarctic  Expedition  is  very  dieoouraging.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
vessel  with  Lieutenant  Bove  and  the  meml»erg  of  the  expedition  *  on 
board  had  been  wrecked ;  but  happily  without  loss  of  life,  the  seientifio 
staff  and  the  crew  having  been  saved  by  the  English  cutter  AUen 
Gardiner,  The  enthusiastic  and  i>ersevering  commander  has  had 
throughout  to  contend  with  many  difficulties.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  the  early  part  of  tho  summer  in  scientific  observations  in  the  Straits 

of  Magellan. 

•  Vide  *  Procecdinga,'  wL  iif.  p.  650, 
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Mr,  ColqEhomi*!  Expedition  overland  firom  Canton  to  the  Irawadi.— 
A  telegram  reached  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ledia  (sent  from  Mandalay 
through  the  Indian  Government)  on  the  25th  of  July,  announcing  that 
Mr,  Colf|uhoun  had  reached  Bhamo,  The  message  ran : — "  I  re^ached 
Shumao  or  Esmok  end  of  April,  where  I  was  turned  back;  reacliecl 
Bhamo  (July  14th)  h}^  Western  Yunan  with  difficulty,  surve^^ed  whole 
route  Canton  to  Tali-fn."  It  thus  appears  that  this  persevering  and 
adventurous  exjilorer  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of 
caressing  the  southern  part  of  Yun-nan  and  the  Shan  States  to  Zimmay 
and  Bangoon/  still  he  has  succeeded  in  exploring  a  long  lino  of  rout© 
in  Southern  China  previously  untrodden  by  a  European  traveller.  On 
this  subject  wo  refer  our  readers  to  the  letter  from  Colonel  Yule  in  the 
present  number.  An  interesting  letter  describing  some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  tho  expedition,  Avritten  by  Mr.  Wahab  the  ti*a veiling  companion 
of  Mr,  Colquhoun,  in  the  Kwang-si  province,  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
the  17th  of  Aiigust.  According  to  a  later  telegram  Mr,  Colquhoun  has 
embarked  in  the  mail  steamer  for  England. 

A  Central  Asian  Eailroad, — A  report  by  H*  von  Schultz  has  been 
recently  laid  before  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society  on  a 
survey,  made  by  order  of  General  Struve  along  the  proposed  aonth-east- 
ward  extension  of  tlie  Orenburg  Railway,  and  tho  result  is  to  show  that 
the  best  line  is  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Ilek,  acroes  the  southern 
part  of  the  Mugodjar  liills  to  Te tee-bash  Bay  on  the  north-western 
shores  of  Lake  Aral.  Another  party  at  the  same  time  starting  from 
Kara-Turgai  and  Kazalensk,  and  working  across  the  Kara-Kum  desert 
to  the  north-west,  examined  the  countiy  east  of  the  Great  Barsiik  sands ; 
but  this  was  found  far  less  favourable  than  the  Tetse-bash  line»  which 
is  better  populated,  bats  more  water,  and  a  better  supply  of  materials 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  a  railway;  it  is  only  480  miles  in 
length,  terminating  at  Tctse-basb  Bay,  which  makes  a  good  harbour, 
while  from  the  sea  of  Aral  the  rivers  Ox  us  and  Jaxartes  are  navigable 
for  tho  distance  of  1600  and  1300  miles  respectively, 

Biddulph's  Routes  near  Gilgit.— Major  J.  Biddulph,  who  was  on 
special  duty  in  Gilgit  a  year  or  two  ago,  collected  during  his  sojourn 
there  a  useful  series  of  routes  over  the  hill  country  surrounding  Gilgitt 
many  of  them  extending  beyond  Kashmir  temtory  into  almost  unknown 
tracts*  The  routes  are  forty-six  in  number,  some  of  them  leading  up 
to  the  crest  of  tho  great  dividing  range,  where  it  forms  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  llindw-Eusb  and  Himalayan  ranges,  and  crossing  into  the 
Oxus  valley ;  one  traverses  the  Darkot  Pass,  another  leads  to  Ilunza, 
which  is  described  as  a  collection  of  villages  with  seven  forts  and  a 
total  population  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  thence  two  of  the  routes 
conduct  to  Panjah   in   Wakhan  and  Tashkurgan   in   Sirikol   by   the 

•  Yide  *  Ptoc?eediiig3,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  168  and  231 
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Ii-abah  aod  Kilik  or  Kirish  passes  respectively.  Tkere  are  several 
routes  from  Chitral  into  the  Oxas  basin,  some  by  paesee  not  previously 
described,  open,  however,  only  in  summer.  Much  of  this  infonnation 
is  deiived  from  Major  Biddulpb*8  personal  experiences,  the  rest  pro- 
ceeds frotaa  natives,  but  both  will  doubtless  prove  usefal  to  future 
travellers, 

LieuteEant  HDvgaard's  lIxpeditioE.*^The  Dtjwphna  luft  Troniao  on 
the  2nd  of  August  en  route  for  Vardo,  whence  Lieiitenaot  Hovgaard 
intended  to  prooeed  to  Yugor  Strait  to  fill  up  with  coal. 

International  Polar  Meteorological  Expeditiona. — The  Varna  left 
Tromso  with  the  Dutch  expedition  f  about  the  !25tli  July,  and  was 
expected  to  return  in  September  from  Dickson's  Havn.  The  Norwegian 
fitation  at  Bosekop,  on  the  A I  ten  Fiord,  commenced  operations  on  the 
Ifit  of  August,  in  accordance  with  the  International  Polar  Commission, 
Great  magnetic  perturbations  were  observed  dui'ing  the  night.  Captain 
Palander  telegraphs  that  the  gunboats  Urd  and  Verdande  J  have 
returned  to  Tromso  after  landing  the  Swedish  expedition  §  at  Cape 
Thordsen  in  Ice  Fiord,  the  locality  previously  decided  upon  in  the 
event  of  their  being  unable  t-o  reach  Mossel  Bay.  Off  the  Norway 
islands  the  gunboats  encountered  heavy  ice,  which  had  lain  there  since 
last  winter,  and  which  extended  eastward  as  far  as  they  could  see. 
Captain  Palander  roporta  that  the  state  of  the  ice  was  unusually  bad ; 
that  the  landing  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty ;  and  that  the 
observations  would  commence  on  the  15th  of  August,  He  intended  to 
remain  ftmr  days  at  Tromao  to  take  in  coal,  and  then  return  to  Copen- 
hagen. As  the  Pola  ||  has  not  been  reported  since  she  left  Tromso,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  second  attempt  to  reach  Jan  Mayen 
has  been  successful. 

The  Musgrave  Eanges,  Central  Australia.  —  In  a  i-eceut  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  at  Adelaide  on  the  route  to  the 
Musgrave  Ranges  (E.  long,  131"  30',  S,  lat;26^  30'),  Mr;  James  W.  Jones, 
Deputy  Surveyor-General,  affords  some  interesting  infonnation  regarding 
a  littlo-known  tract  of  country,  which  has  been  taken  up  by  pastoral 
lessees.  Mr.  Jones  calls  especial  attention  to  the  abnormal  dryness  of 
the  pa«t  seaaon,  quoting  statistics  on  the  subject  from  the  records  kept 
at  the  stations  on  the  Overland  Telegraph  Line,  and  kindly  supplied  to 
him  by  Mr.  C,  Todd,  o.m.o.  Mr.  Jones  himself  saw  little  grass  of  recent 
growth ;  on  the  flats  between  the  rocky  spurs  and  outlines  of  the  granite 
ranges  there  was  fairly  good  but  dry  tufty  grass  from  12  to  18  inches 
high.  In  many  places  it  had  been  burnt  some  montlis  previously  by 
the  natives ;  and  no  nmning  ^watei's  were  seen.  The  sandy  bed  of 
Tietkens*  Birthday  Creek  was  quite  dry,  even  at  the  spot  where  water 

•  Boe  ant^,  p.  499.  f  tbid.,  pp.  im  md  233.  %  Ihii,  p.  4U9. 
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wae  found  by  the  late  Deputy  Survej^or-General  (Mr.  W,  C.  Otosm),  and 
also  hy  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,     Iji  a  small  tributary  at  the  source  of  this 
creek  in  a  steep  gorge  of  the  granitic  rocks,  Mr.  Jones  found  a  chain  of 
several  good  rook  holes  ;  the  lowest  only  is  aooessiblo  to  cattle.     In  this 
hole  there  was  more  than  sufficient  to  water  his  eight  camels,  there  being 
some  two  or  three  huudred  gallons  of  water  in  each  hole.     At   the 
source  of  the  Ferdinand  Creek,  in  the  tributaries  examined  off  Glen 
Ferdinand,  there  was  a  little  water  in  rock  cavities  in  the  bed,  particularly 
Avhere  the  detritus  and  decomposed  vegetation  has  formed  a  shallow^ 
black  sandy,  and  clayey  soil,  and  where  rushes  and  flags  are  growing. 
This  water,  Mr,  Jones  thinks,  is  the  drainage  or  soakago  from  rocky 
gorges  of  higher  level ;  the  broad  sandy  bed  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Ferdinand  was  quite   dry.     He   cleaned    out  several   native  wella  in 
different  parts  of  the  creek  as  he  traced  it  dov^Tiwarda,  with  the  samo 
disappointing  result.     At  the  head  of  the  Read  Creek  near  the  Imse  of 
Mount  Woodroffe  (the  highest  point  of  this  part  of  the  range — altitnde, 
4000  feet  above  sea-level)  tliere  were  also  two  or  three  hundred  gallons 
of  water  in  rocky  basins,  easily  accessible  with  the  camels*     There  were 
evident  signs  hero  of  a  good  drainage  of  water  in  favourable  seasons,  but 
like  the  other  waters  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  soakage  from  upper  levels. 
In  the  black  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  gorge  rushes  and  high  flags 
were  growing ;  most  of  the  flags  ivere,  however,  dead,  evidently  in  conse- 
€pience  of  the  present  dry  season.    There  can  1x5  no  more  striking  proof 
of  the  dryness  of  the  season  than  the  state  of  tho  large  natural  water- 
holes  in  the  Peake,  Aimee,  and  other  clay-bottomed  creeks,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep. 
Without  exception  Mr.  Jones  found  them  all  dry,  and  in  the  bed  of 
some  tho  remains  of  fish  from  3  to  B  inches  in  length,  and  also  very 
large  musael  shells.     Throughout  most  of  the  country  examined  the 
evidence  of  large  i>erioilic  floc*ds  down  the  numerous  watercourses  waa 
voi-y  striking,  the  last  flood  having  probably  taken  place  almost  four 
years  ago.     It  is  undoubtedly  impossible  to  take  any  stock  to  the  ranges 
until  after  a  very  considerable  general  rainfalh     By  the  best  route  there 
is  now  one  stage  of  above  150  miles  entirely  waterless,     Mr.  Jonea, 
therefore,  strongly  advises  the  lessees  tc  defer  sending  any  stock  until 
the  country  has  been  first  visited,  and  thoroughly  examined  by  their 
station  manager,  and  tlie  resources  carefully   tested.— Tho  Musgrave 
Bange  natives  are  numerous,  but  generally  scattered  into  small  hunting 
parties.     In  appearance  thoy  are  rather  superior  to  most  of  the  Northern 
natives.    Some  of  them  had,  no  doubt,  seen  previous  exploring  parties, 
but  the  extent  of  their  English  was  the  one  word  "  whitefellow."     In 
the  short  time  at  Mr,  Jones'  disi>oeal  it  was  difficult  to  reliably  ascertain 
many  words  of  their  own  tribal  language.     The  only  words  he  recog* 
nised  as  being  common  to  other  tribes   were  **^  kuppy  **  (water)   and 
"  punta  *'   (rock),  very  frequently  used  to  describe  rock-water.     These 
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words  ftre  isommori  to  all  t!ie  trUies  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
provincUt  frojii  Fawler's  Bay  and  Encla  inland.  Mr.  Jones  also  noted 
the  following  nsefnl  words :— •*  Karoo  "  (creek),  "  appinger  **  (gait), 
*'  iiroo  "  (largo),  "  weeah  '*  (no).  Notwi  the  tan  ding  that  he  found  theet^ 
natives  friendly,  yet  they  are  very  stispicioiiB,  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  trust  too  much  to  thorn* 


Bj^ort  on  Admiralty  Smteys  for  the  Year  1881,     By  the  Hydrographer, 
Captain  Sir  Fnt:DKracK  J.  O.  Evans,  h.n,,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.* 

The  following  slnps  of  war  Lave  been  cmplt^ed  during  the  year  1881  on  stir* 
vcvini;  duties  on  foreitni  stations: — 


Hof»c  Brwpr 
(fiMLkAt«d> 

(Weight  In 
Tons). 

Oflken*  Ami  Men. 

STXAltVESatXS: 

AUrt-ExiAi  Coaat  of  Aiwtmlia,  Torres  Stmit, 

SIO 

1240 

120 

Arafnm  Hen. 

Fuwn— Red  Sea ;  Shoal  banks  in  lufhan  Ocean, 

480 

1050 

i2r. 

Delagoa  Bny. 

Ftt/ifUf  Fish— iiofih-msi  const  or  Borneo,  Tsu^ar 

810 

940 

113 

Strnit  in  Jiiptin,  slso  West  Coast  of  \ezo  and 

Kaat  Con«t  of  Nipon. 

Jfaj/I>i>— Htunau  Likmi;  Shoal  Ijaiika  hi  China  Sta 

SCO 

805 

114 

Sau-tng  Ye-sski^  : 

J/acWry— Fiji  la  lands 

Schooner 

120 

^ 

%iriiatrAr«cA— Weat  Indies .. 

Ditto 

86 

24 

(inrlndio^  20 
hired  men.) 

Lark — Built  for  surveyinsr  service  in  Western 

Ditto 

180 

35 

Pacific  Oceuii :  tea  England  in  Jtme.  arriving 

ttt  Sydney  in  Oetuber. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  hirefl  .steam  vessel  Gulnarn  has  been  employed 
on  the  coasts  of  KowfoaDdland,  and  the  sailing  achooner  Meda  on  the  shores  of 
Weatem  Amtralia,  The  exijcnses  of  the  M&la  are  bora©  jointly  by  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Governments* 

Two  vessels  have  been  engaged  on  surveying  duties  on  the  coest  of  the  tJnitod 
Kingdom ;  the  paddle-wheel  steam  vessel  PQrcujfine  lielonging  to  the  Koyal  Navy> 
witli  a  hired  crew ;  and  the  Hmall  paddle-wheel  steam  vesael  Knight  Krrant^  hired 
especially  for  this  service. 

The  number  of  officers  of  nil  ranks  employeil  in  the  sovend  vessels  herein  referred 
to,  amounts  to  79,  and  their  crews  to  555, 

CoctiU  of  the  United  Kingdom. — StafT-Cnptaib  Parsons  and  his  surveying  party 
in  the  Porttqnne  were  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  on  the  East  Coast; 
closely  re-sounding  the  Scroby  and  Cortou  sands  fronting  Yarmouth ;  these  ex- 
tensive shoals,  with  their  several  navigable  chnnnela,  being  subject  to  change, 
especially  after  winter  gales. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  executed  in  1870  and  1880|  the  months  of  July  and 
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August  were  occupied  In  extending  the  sectional  lines  of  'soundings  in  the  English 
Channel  and  its  approaches ;  tlie  western  of  tlies«  lines  reached  a  position  85  miles 
seaward  of  U«baiit,  and  included  a  bank  several  miles  in  extent  shoaler  by  some 
21  fatbums  than  the  neighbouring  waters,  which  average  77  fathoms.  As  this  com* 
paratively  ahoal  ground  had  not  hitherto  appeared  on  the  charts  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Parsons  Bank. 

To  complete  the  more  recent  surveys  of  Spithead  and  its  approaches,  the  Horse, 
Bean,  and  Mutherhank  shoals  have  been  re-sonndeii ;  their  last  examination  having 
been  made  in  1848* 

At  Harwich  Harbour  a  re*5urvey  was  made  of  the  entrance,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  In  order  to  determine  tlae  movement  of  the  shoals  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Landguard  Foiot,  as  resulting  from  modern  engiueering  works. 

Staff-Commander  Tizard  and  his  surveying  party  in  the  Knight  Errant  Lave 
been  chiefly  employed  in  the  Iri^h  Channel  atid  on  ibe  east  and  south  ooosts  of 
Ireland, 

Ramsay  Harbour  and  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man ;  Dimdalk  Bay  and  Harbour;  tine 
bar  and  approaches  to  Wexford  Harbour;  ^^'aterfo^d  Harbour  and  bar;  vnih  the 
Queen's  Channel,  have  severally  been  re-sounded,  to  meet  either  changes  by  time^  or 
local  improvements. 

Sectional  lines  of  soundings,  south  of  Inlandy  in  continuation  of  those  made  ill 
1879  (see  report  for  that  year)  reaching  to  the  pai-allel  of  Ushant,  and  extending 
westward  to  the  meridian  of  9°  W,,  were  made  in  the  midsummer  months  with  the 
same  special  attention  to  acciu:acy  of  detail. 

Passing  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Scarweather  and  North  shoals  were  closely 
re-aounded,  and  marked  changes  in  tho  configuration  of  their  seaward  ends  detectedg 
necessitating  a  readjustment  of  their  buoyage, 

Staflf-Gommander  Jarrad  was  detached  in  the  summer  to  make  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  whole  tidal  area  of  Wexford  Harbour ;  this  was  completed  from  the  entrance 
as  far  np  the  Slauey  river  us  the  drawbridge  aljove  the  towi. 

An  examination  was  also  mady  of  a  part  of  Wexford  South  Bay  in  order  to 
define  the  position  of  the  shoal  ground  known  as  **  Holden*s^  l)ed,  which  had  shifted 
considerably  from  its  earlier  charted  position. 

This  officer  further  completed  a  large  scale  plan  of  Wicklow  Harbour,  showing 
the  harbour  works  in  course  of  constniction ;  and  a  i-e-survey  of  Wicklow  roadstead. 

West  Coast  of  J/rtm.— Consequent  on  the  reipiest,  combined  with  the  offer  of 
assistance,  of  the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  a  moie 
complete  survey  of  the  bars  and  mouths  of  the  oil  rivers  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biafra,  Lieutenant  Field  was  despatched  on  this  service  in  October,  With  the  co- 
operation of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  Foam  imd  Pioneer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
small  light-draft  branch  steamers  placed  at  his  disposal  from  time  to  time,  this 
officer,  by  unremitting  zeal,  succeeded  in  charting  in  full  detoil  the  Nun  entrance  of 
the  great  Niger  river,  locally  known  as  Akaaaa,  also  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Kow 
Calabar,  Opobo,  and  the  Portuguese  and  Man  of  War  channels  of  the  Bonny,  The 
sounding  work  was  completed  by  the  close  of  the  year,  and  before  the  well-knowa 
**  smokes  "  of  this  region  liad  set  in. 

Lieutenant  Pield>  in  his  reports,  acknowledges  the  hearty  co-operation  he  re- 
ceived from  Sub-lieutenants  Fawckner  and  Coxon  of  the  Tuam^  and  from  Captain 
J,  Gillies,  the  agent  of  the  company  preferring  the  requ^t  for  the  surveys. 

West  Indtes, — Lieutenant  White,  with  his  small  imrty  in  the  sailing  schooner 
Sjxirrowhau'l^  having  completed  a  detailed  suj-vey  of  the  Grand  Cayman  Island,  as 
also  an  examination  uf  the  western  part  of  the  extensive  Pedro  bank,  south  of 
Jamaica,  proceed«jd    in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  Nassau,  New   Providence,   and 
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thence  to  complete  the  suryey  of  the  Little  Bahama  benk,  onguiallj  oonimeiiced  in 
Her  Majesty's  ships  Thunda*  an<3  Lark  m  far  back  as  1836-46. 

Fair  progress  has  been  niiuie  on  the  part  situated  between  the  Elbow  Cay 
Lighthouse  and  Peosacola  Cay. 

NevfountUand, — The  survey  of  the  deeply  indented  ahorea  of  Newfoundland 
baa  made  steady  progress  during  the  year  under  Staff-Commander  Marwell  in 
the  hired  steam  vessel  Gidnare.  Following  up  the  work  of  former  years,  the 
outer  coast  of  Notre  Dame  Bay,  terminating  eastward  at  Toulinguet  Island,  has 
been  completed;  Hall  Bay  to  the  westward  has  also  been  completed  in  ful! 
detail. 

On  the  western  coast,  the  survey  of  the  spacious  Bay  of  Islands  with  its 
deep  armSj  in  continuation  of  tlie  survey  of  last  year,  has  been  completed  in  ftiU 
detail. 

Chimi. — Lieutenant  and  Commander  Carpenter  and  staff,  leaving  England  in 
January,  relieved  Captain  Napier  and  party  in  the  Magpie^  and  the  vessel  having 
been  thoroughly  refitted  at  Hong  Kong,  work  was  commenced  in  South  China  in 
May* 

Captain  Napier's  excellent  survey  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Hainan  Strait, 
referred  to  in  the  Report  for  1880,  was  continued  to  the  westward  and  completed 
with  the  same  attention  to  detail.  This  somewhat  important,  and  certainly  useful 
highway,  is  now  in  course  of  being  completely  charted. 

In  continuation  from  Hainan  Strait,  the  west  coast  of  Hainan,  which  was  found 
to  be  several  mi  lea  out  iu  position,  was  connected  by  running  survey  with  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  as  charted  by  the  well-known  Daniel  Rosa  of  the  Indian  Marine 
in  1802,  and  this  charted  part  again  connected  hj  mnning  survey  with  tlie  eastern 
entrance  to  Hainan  Straits 

Lieutenant  Carpenter  considers  that  the  entire  coasts  of  Hainan  are  now  in 
Pulative  position,  aod  that  its  salient  points  are  well  delineated.  He  describes  the 
island  as  volcanic  in  character,  many  of  the  mountain  peaks  retaining  their  crater 
form ;  some  of  them  attain  heights  exceeding  5000  feet ;  they  are  steep  and 
apparently  inaooessible.     The  plains  are  cultivated  with  sugar  and  maize. 

Included  in  the  useful  work  performed  during  the  year  in  the  Magpie  was  a 
faiily  full  examination  of  the  MacclesBeld  bank,  its  boundaries  for  the  3rst  time 
being  determined.  The  features  of  this  extensive  bank  of  soundings,  75  miles  in 
length  by  37  miles  in  breadth,  are  remarkable ;  the  whole  may  bo  described  as  a 
submerged  atoll  reef;  on  this  reef  or  rim  of  the  bank  the  average  depths  are  about 
10  or  11  fathoms,  with  almost  perpendicular  sidea  seaward;  these  sides  fall  from 
20  to  6O0  fathoms  in  some  parts,  and  then  descend  to  1300  fathoms,  the  average 
depth  of  the  floor  of  the  surrounding  ocean  ;  within  the  rim  the  depths  range  from 
30  to  55  fathoms.  The  examination  carried  out  in  the  Magpie  failed  in  findiog 
depths  under  9  fathoms,  although  4}  &thonis  on  the  northern  edge  is  recorded  on 
good  authority* 

Borneo — Japan, — Early  in  January  the  Flying  Fish,  under  Lieutenant  and 
Commander  Hoskyn,  commenced  an  examination  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo, 
which  extended  to  the  middle  of  April.  Lieutenant  Hoskyn  confined  his  survey 
principilly  to  the  channel  used  by  the  trading  steamers  when  running  along  the 
coast  between  Mallawalle  Island  (near  the  north  extreme  of  Borneo)  and  Sandakan 
Harbcmr.  In  charting  this  route,  especially  during  the  thick  and  hazy  weather 
which  accompanies  the  north-east  monsooE,  much  close  examination  was  required  to 
find  passages  worthy  of  the  name  of  channels  through  the  labyrinth  of  reefs  that 
•extend  nearly  the  whole  distance. 

Lieutenant  Hoskyn  remarks  that  the   trade  on  the  coast  baa  lately  much 
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increased,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  ao  aa  the  country  becomes  opened  np> 
but  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  co&Bt  navigatioD,  the  whole  seaboaid 
bemg  fringed  with  coral  reefs,  the  traffic  must  be  canied  on,  as  at  preeent,  either  in 
Bative  boats  or  small  steam  Tessels.  Tho  rivers  from  which  the  principal 
produce  at  present  comes  appear  to  be  the  Kinabatangan,  the  Luikabo  in  Lubok 
Bay,  and  the  krge  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  upper  part  of  Sandakan 
Harbour. 

Much  difiSculty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  correct  names  of  places.  The 
inaccuracy  of  many  of  tho&o  published  on  the  coast  of  Ikrneo  has  been  frequently 
noticed ;  this  arises  in  part  from  ceitaia  places  being  known  under  different  najues 
to  the  various  tribes  who  frequent  the  coast  As  regards  the  north-east  coast,  it 
has  been  so  swept  in  past  years  by  the  Sulu  pirates  that  now  they  are  the  only 
people  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the  coast.  Through  the  friendly  offices  of 
Mr.  Pryeii,  tlie  agent  of  the  North  Borneo  Company  at  Sandalsao,  Lieutenant 
Hoskyu  obtained  the  services  of  an  old  Sulu  pirate  and  also  of  a  Sandakan  native; 
the  names  that  will  appear  on  the  coast  survey  are  dependent  mainly  on  tb^ 
information. 

Proceeding  to  Japan,  after  refit  at  Hong  Kong,  Lieutenant  Hoekyn  embraced 
the  opportunity,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Omai-saki  at  the  entrance  to  Sumga 
Gulf,  to  search  for  the  Oleander  rock  (a  tlauger  on  which  the  British  barque  of 
that  name,  drawing  14  feet,  was  reported  to  have  struck  in  August  1880),  but 
without  success.  The  fishermen  in  the  neighbourhood  assert  that  no  such  danger 
ejtists. 

During  the  summer  mouths  llie  Flying  Fah  was  eng^ed  in  Tsugar  Strait,  that 
part  ol  the  strait  eastward  of  a  line  joining  Hakodadi  and  Toriwi-saki  has  been  com- 
pleted in  detail,  and  the  dangers  off  Siriya-saki  and  Tori wi-saki,  over  which  so  muck 
doubt  baa  existed,  are  now  properly  charted. 

Of  the  reported  dangers.  Chary bdis  rock  could  not  be  found ;  the  lighthouae* 
keeper  and  fishermen  state  that  the  Kattler  rock  is  the  outermost  danger  off 
Siriya-saki. 

The  weistcm  coast  of  Yezo  from  Cape  Rodgera  to  Cape  Ota  has  been  surveyed  in. 
connection  with  the  western  entrance  of  Tsugar  Strait,  embracing  the  off-lying 
islands  of  Okosiri,  O-sima,  and  Ko-aima.  This  work  was  carried  out  with  diiHculty, 
owing  to  fine  weather  being  rare,  the  wind  blowing  alternately  with  strength  from 
south-east  and  south-weat,  ivith  intervals  of  calm  foggy  weather. 

During  the  occasional  visits  of  the  ship  to  Hakodadi,  the  harbour  was  re- 
sounded. 

Tlie  Flying  Fish  left  Hakodadi  in  the  middle  of  October,  her  commander 
intending  to  employ  the  remainder  of  the  year,  1881,  in  Van  Diemen  Strait. 

East  Coasi  of  Australia — Torres  Strait — Ara/ura  Sea, — The  AJ^rt,  under 
Captain  Mac! ear,  after  being  docked  and  undergoing  a  complete  refit  at  Sydney, 
occupying  three  months,  left  that  port  in  the  middle  of  AprO,  the  first  service  being 
the  measurement  of  meridian  distances,  iu  continuation  of  tho  work  of  former  sur- 
veyors, to  Port  Curtis,  the  Percy  Ihlands,  and  Port  Molle,  Detailed  siirvoys  were 
made  of  the  lasl<named  port,  as  also  of  the  passive  between  Molle  islands  and  the 
mainland,  this  passage  being  frequented  by  the  local  steam  vessels  passing  to  and 
from  Port  Denison, 

Proceeding  along  the  iuner  route  to  Torres  Strait,  and  contributing  on  the  voyage 
to  the  hydrography  of  this  remarkable  ocean  highway,  Thursday  Island,  in  Torres 
Strait,  was  reached  early  in  June,  Making  the  small  settlement  on  tliis  island  & 
central  station,  an  exhaustive  survey  W4is  carried  out  of  Prince  of  Walefi  Channel,  and 
of  its  eastern  aud  wet^tem  approaches,  extendiDg  from  Double  I^jland  on  the  east,  to 
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the  meridimi  of  141°  52'  eftst  Imigittide  on  the  west,  iuolnding  an  ezaminatjon  of  the 
txJUD dairies  of  the  Larpent  and  Gerard  banks,  and  the  aounding  out  the  neigbbonr* 
hood  of  Booby  Island, 

In  this  exhanstiye  surrey,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  rapidly  increaiiiig 
navigation  through  Torres  Strait*  aa  being  the  direct  route,  various  reported  dangera 
have  been  cleared  from  the  charts,  one  or  two  discovered,  and  the  poaitionii  of  other* 
accurately  determined. 

The  small  settlement  at  Thursday  Island,  where  there  is  a  resident  magistrate, 
is  useful  as  a  coal  do()dt,  and  much  business  is  transaeied  in  supplying  stores  to  the 
small  fleet  engaged  in  the  pearl  fialieries  in  Torres  Strait,  and  in  forwarding  their 
prodiit-e ;  there  is  an  average  call  of  a  steam  vessel  once  a  week.  At  the  time  of  the 
viisit  of  the  Alei^t^  the  fishery  then  engaged  at  Warrior  Reef  gave  eroployment  U* 
130  vessels  and  about  1000  men.  The  imports  in  1880  were  valued  at  15,218/.,  and 
the  exports  at  52,276/.,  of  which  47,664/.  was  for  pearl  shell,  and  2808/,  for  bkhe 
de  mer. 

Before  quitting  this  neighbourhood  the  Alert  was  fortunately  enabled  to 
render  assistance  to  the  Italian  transport  ship  of  war  Europa^  which  had  accidentally 
grounded  near  the  Thursday  Island  settlement. 

On  leaving  Torres  Strait  for  Port  Darwin,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  several 
lines  of  soundings,  transverse  to  the  track  taken  by  shipping,  were  made ;  until 
Cape  WcBsel  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  reached.  The 
longitude  of  this  salient  point  was  verified  lagr  sea  observations,  as  being  correctly 
charted. 

After  rating  chronometers  at  Port  Darwin,  the  AUri  in  November  proceeded  to 
Singapore,  before  the  westerly  monsoon  had  set  in  with  strength :  passing  Timor 
and  Wetta  islands,  and  thence  by  way  of  Sapodie,  Baoca,  and  Rhio  Strait,  ameud- 
raonta  to  the  charts  being  effected  on  the  voyage. 

Wextti^  Australia. — Staff-Commander  Archdeacon,  in  the  Meda,  surveying 
schooner,  has  been  engaged  on  the  north-west  coast  in  making  elaborate  plans  of 
Beagle  Bay  and  Fort  Walcott  (Ticu-Tsin),  continuing  the  anrvey  from  the  latter 
place  towards  Legendre  Island,  The  go  a  tinned  ill-health  of  the  Meda^i  orew 
obliged  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  southward  for  change  of  climate  at  an  earlier 
date  than  was  contemplated. 

Proceeding  inshore,  the  geographical  poaitiona  of  Cape  Preston,  North-West 
Cape,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gascoyne  river  were  amended,  and  a  sketch  survey  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Gasooyne  and  the  anchorage  off  it,  executed. 

Wfsttrn  Fadfic  Ocean. — Lieutenant  G.  E.  RichanK  in  succeasion  to  Lieutenant 
Moore,  continued  in  the  Alacrity  the  survey  of  the  Fiji  Group. 

This  officer  informs  me  that  he  has  completed  the  «onth  and  south-west  ooasts*  of 
Vanua  Levu  from  meridian  of  179°  east  to  178*'  15'  east ;  including  Yadua  Island, 
and  the  north-east  coast  of  Viti  Levu  from  178*  15'  to  178°  Zh*  east,  together  with 
the  intermediate  islets  and  reefs. 

i?fd  8ea — Indian  Ocean — Ea^i  Coast  of  Africa, — Captain  Wharton,  in  the 
Faum^  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  as  mentioned  in  the 
reftort  of  last  year,  the  ship  was  refitted  at  Malta,  and  rccom missioned  by  Com- 
mander AldricL  The  first  work  for  1881  was  undertaken  in  the  Red  Sea,  during 
the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  and  was  continued  from  February  to  the  early  part 
of  June, 

During  this  time  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Haniah  Islands  was  commenced,  and 
although  the  work  was  occasionally  retarded  by  the  strong  southerly  winds  prevalent 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Red  Sea  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  eastern  side  of  the  group 
was  nearly  completed* 
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Leaving  Aden  towards  the  end  of  June^  the  Faum  commenced  in  July  Bounding 
over  the  Saya  de  Malha  Ijank,  and  favoured  by  three  weeks  of  fair  weather,  waa 
enabled  to  chart  a  large  part  of  the  main  features.  It  has  long  been  confiidercd  a 
reproacli  to  hydrography  that  so  little  was  known  of  this  extensive  area  of  aboal 
water ;  well -authenticated  accounts  existed  of  G|  and  7  fathoms  having  been  found 
on  the  bank ;  also  reports  of  as  little  as  4  fathoms.  Commauder  R,  Moresby^  of 
the  Indian  Navy,  cummenced  its  examiuatioD  in  1837-€j  but  his  surveys,  preserved 
in  the  Admiralty,  do  not  indicate  lesa  than  9  fathomt)* 

Furnished  with  Moresby^a  soundings,  Commander  Aldrich  was  enabled  to  take 
up  new  ground,  and  guoceeded  in  defining  the  bouDdaneH  of  the  bank  to  the  depth 
i}f  lOD  fathoms,  as  also  to  chart  much  shoal  water ;  the  smallest  depth  obt&ined  in 
the  Fawn  being  5  fathoms. 

The  Saya  de  Malha  bauk,  the  limita  of  which  are  oompriaed  between  the  parallels 
of  8°  15'  south  and  11^  45'  south,  and  between  the  meridians  of  59"  35'  east  and 
62**  20'  east,  is  formed  of  two  main  banks  ;  the  north  bank,  about  80  miles  long 
and  greatest  breadth  25  miles,  has  a  sboal  ridge  that  extends  nearly  the  whole 
length,  chiefly  on  its  eastern  side,  the  least  depth  found  (5  fathoms)  is  in 
latitude  9°  13'  south  :  the  south  bank  assuraes  a  somewhat  circular  shape;  its 
is  much  greater  than  the  north  bauk  with  shoal  ground  on  its  northern  and 
sides,  on  which  the  least  depth  found  in  the  Fawn  was  II  fathoms,  and  by  Moreshj 
8  fathoms. 

Aflor  refit  and  recruit  of  the  crew  at  Mauritius,  the  Fattm  piroceeded  to 
Belagoa  Bay,  and  executed  some  useful  work  in  sounding  between  the  Shefeen 
Beacon  and  Elephant  Island,  defining  the  edges  of  the  Shefeen  and  Lech  reefs* 

From  Delagoa  Bay  the  ship  in  October  proceeded  to  resume  her  surveying 
operations  In  the  Bed  Sea,  calling  at  Inhambane,  Mozambique,  and  Zanzibar  on  the 
passage. 

As  notified  in  my  report  of  last  year,  much  useful  addition  to  hydrogmpby  h 
received  from  time  to  time,  from  nearly  all  the  maritime  states  of  the  world;  many 
of  which  have  government  departments  dealing  specially  with  hydrography,  similar 
to  the  Hydrographic  Departmeut  of  the  Admiralty.  Between  these  departments 
and  our  own  (and  the  same  holds  good  as  regards  India  and  the  Ckdonies)  there 
exists  a  free  interchange  of  charts  and  other  documents  bearing  on  coast  navigation 
and  harbour  pilotage. 

In  the  remark  books  kept  in  Her  Majesty*s  ships,  and  from  the  periodical 
returns  furnished  by  the  navigating  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  valuable 
hydrc^rmphic  information,  bearing  either  on  the  revision  of,  or  as  additions  to 
Admiralty  charts  and  sailing  directions,  are  now  almost  daily  received  at  the 
Admiralty. 

Of  these  reports  may  be  mentioned  one  of  a  visit  to  Diego  Garcia,  in  the  ChagoA 
Avdupelago,  made  in  Her  Majesty's  ship  Eclipse^  Captain  Garforth,  in  the  interesto 
of  steam  navigation  between  this  country  and  Australia ;  also  in  relation  to  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  much  useful  information  has  been  contributed  by  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Egtria^  particularly  on  the  north*east  coast  of  Borneo ;  and 
arising  from  a  recent  visit  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Her  Majesty's  ship 
jS»pi%fc,  an  interesting  report  has  been  received  from  Captain  Bridge  of  that  sbip^ 
on  Gape  Juby  (at  present  a  trading  station  of  the  North- West  African  Company),  as 
also  of  the  remarkable  estuary  of  the  Ouro  river,  some  300  miles  further  to  the 
southward. 

Captain  Bridge  bears  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  charts  of  these  i^ons^ 
executed  by  Admlndty  surveyors  sixty  yeani  ago. 
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Among  contributiofis  from  the  mercantile  marme,  may  be  noticed  seme  useful 
remarks  made  during  a  voyage  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  shores  of  Kamchatka, 
by  Mr.  A.  Ponsonby,  commanding  the  fiteAmshi|i  Chvdand ;  as  alao  several  useful 
lines  of  soundings,  obtained  in  the  neigbboiirhood  of  Tampico,  and  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  steamKhipa  Dacia  and  JnUrnaiional^  belonging  to  the 
Indiarubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company* 

Summary  of  the  publications  of  the  Hydrographic  Department  daring  the  year 
1881  :-- 

Chart$, — 58  new  plates  of  charts  and  plans  have  been  engraved  and  published, 
and  31  plates  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  plans, 

2500  plates  (the  same  number  as  in  the  year  1880)  have  recdved  corrections  by 
the  engraver. 

Nearly  20,000  charts  have  received  minor  corrections  at  the  hands  of  the 
draughtsmen. 

Tlie  number  of  charts  printed  for  the  requirements  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
Grovemment  Departments,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  general  public,  has  during 
1881  amounted  to  214,880. 

Bydrogntj^hk  Notices  and  Notices  to  Jlfannflt^.— 48  of  the  former  (containing 
34 G  pages  octavo),  and  2C2  of  the  latter,  have  been  published ;  copies  of  each 
of  these,  to  the  number  of  750  and  1500  respectively,  have  been  distributed 
at  our  home  ports,  in  the  colonies,  and  among  consuls,  and  foreign  maritime 
authorities. 

Hooks. — The  following  volumes  of  Sailing  Directions  and  other  HydrogrBpMcal 
works  have  been  published  in  1881  :-^ 

1.  West  Coast  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal :  3rd  edition,  containing  sail- 
ing directions  from  U&liant  to  Gibraltar  Strait,  including  alao  the  African  coast  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Mogador. 

2.  Mediterranean  Pilot,  VoL  IV,  :  comprising  the  Archipelago,  with  the 
adjacent  coasts  of  Greece  and  Turkey;  including  also  the  island  of  Candia  or 
Crete. 

3.  St,  Lawrence  Pilot,  Vol.  IL,  5th  edition :  containing  sailing  directions  for  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  it^  south  entrance  through 
Chedabucto  Bay  and  the  Gut  of  Canso. 

4«  Australia  Directory,  VoL  III.,  2nd  edition :  describing  the  north,  north-west, 
and  west  coasts  of  Australia ;  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Car£)cntaria  to  Cape 
Leeuwin, 

5.  Gulf  of  Aden  Pilot,  2nd  edition :  containing  sailing  directions  for  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  Sokotra,  the  Somali  coast  from  Cape  Gardafui  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  Ambian  coast  thence  to  Ras-al-Hadcl. 

6.  List  of  time  signals,  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

?•  A  new  method  of  clearing  the  Lunar  Distance,  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.,  F.B.8., 
late  Astronomer  Boyal. 

8.  Admiralty  catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  and  Sailing  Directions  (amounting  to 
2696  engraved  plates ;  as  also  of  82  books  and  pamphlets  of  sailing  directions),  with 
the  acale,  o^cial  number^  and  the  price  of  each  chart  and  book  attached,  for  the 
year  188L 

5).  Tide  tables  for  the  British  and  Irish  ports,  for  the  year  1882;  also  the  times 
and  heights  of  high  water  at  full  and  change  for  the  principal  plioes  (3200  in 
number)  over  the  globe. 

10.  Admiralty  lists  of  Lights,  throughout  the  world,  oompriaed  in  ten  pamphlets, 
1881. 
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The  following  Sailing  Binections  are  preparing  for  publication : — 

Cbftimel  Pilots  Part  II,     ..      ..      ».      .,      .»      ,,  4tli  edition. 

North  Sea  Pilot,  Part  III 4tli  edition. 

St.  Lawrence  Pilot,  VoL  L      .. 5 tb  edition. 

China  Sea  Directory,  Vol  IV... 2nd  edition. 

Persiftn  Gulf  Pilot .,      .,      ,.  2nd  edition. 

Principal  ports  of  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 

States  of  America..      .»      3rd  edition. 

Pamphlet  A,  of  S.W.  Pacific  Ocean        New  work* 

Vancouver  Island  Pilot  (Supplement) New  work. 


COKRESPONDENOE. 


Mr,  Colqulioun's  Journey  from  Canton  to  Bhamh. 

Aug.  15M,  1882, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  to-day  about  Mr.  Colquhoun's  journey,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  seen  the  telegram  from  Calcutta  in  the  TtnitB  of  yesterday,  but  it  is  very  diflSciilt 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Probably  the  writer  did  not  have  any  very  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  matter,  and  the  telegraph  has  perhaps  added  some  further  confueions. 

Mr.  Colquboun  id  said  to  divide  his  jouruey  into  two  parts — ^tlio  first  the  "  Canton 
river,'*  and  the  second  the  **  Yunnan  river."  There  is  no  river  known  to  geographers 
by  the  latter  name ;  but  I  can  only  suppose  it  to  mean  tbat  from  the  bifurcation  of 
tie  Si-kiang,  or  **Wefit  river,''  i.e.  the  Canton  river,  up  which  Mr.  Col<iuhoun 
travel li?*l  from  Canton — (the  bifurcation  that  talces  place  near  Hsin-chou  in  about 
long,  110*")— he  calls  the  river  below  the  said  bifurcation  **the  Canton  river,"  and 
the  branch  which  he  ascended  **tbe  Yunnan  river." 

It  m  the  more  northerly  bmnch  (called  Hong-kiang,  i^c.)  which,  according  to  our 
maps,  rises  in  Yunnan,  and  not  far  east  of  Yonnan-fu.  But  it  is  the  soutlierly 
branch,  passing  Nanning-fu,  which  was,  before  recent  disturbances,  the  route  of  au 
important  trade  from  Yunnan  to  Canton,  and  therefore  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Mr.  Colquboun  follow^ed  tlie  latter.  A  passage  regaiding  this  route,  based  on  one  in 
Eichthofen'a  Letters,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  of  mine  in  the  Geographical  Magazine 
of  April  1875,  p,  99.*  Thi«  branch's  sources  seem  hardly  to  pass  the  boundary  of 
Yunnan ;  they  are  almost  confined  to  Kwang-si  province. 

I  imagine  that  Colquboun,  on  arriving  in  Yunnan,  endoavourud,  as  his  intention 
la  a  general  way  was  when  he  left  England,  to  make  his  way  down  through  the  Shan 
States  into  Pegu ;  and  that  he  got  as  far  as  the  tkmaOf  or  Szemao  of  the  maps,  south 
of  Puer  or  Pou'eul,  and  not  far  from  Kiang  Hung  (or  Xieng  Hong)  on  the  Mekong, 


•  "  Formerly  there  existed  a  vexy  important  trade-line  from  Yunnan  to  Canton,  which 
involved  little  more  than  twenty  days  of  land  travelling ;  taking  up  Ibe  navigation  of 
the  southern  or  Nauning-fu  branch  of  the  Si-kiaug  or  Weat  Biver  of  Ciiuton.  The 
oayigaiiou  commences  at  Ptr-.tR-p*ii^  a  place  that  I  cannot  indicate  on  the  map,  but  which 
appears  from  Biot  to  be  in  the  Sseugon^fu  departmeDt  of  Kwangsi.  The  voyage  thenoe 
1o  Canton  is  of  twenty  days,  down  stream.  The  road  of  late  year^,  owing  to  the  disorders 
in  Kwangsi*  has  been  entirely  abandoned ;  but  **  the  metals  of  Yunnao,  the  jade  and 
gems  of  Burma,  the  musk  of  Tataienlu,  and  many  other  articles  of  that  remarkable 
through-trade  which  passed  through  Yunnan  fram  west  to  east,  went  formerly  by  that 
route.*' 
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where  he  was  stopped  *^  by  the  intrigues  of  the  oMcials.**  This  place,  ooce  fiunihar 
m  **  Eamok  "  in  the  days  of  Cajitain  Spry,  I  presume,  you  see,  to  be  the  **  Shumao  " 
of  the  telegram. 

It  is  said  "  an  examination  of  the  oonotry  between  Ytttg-hoo  and  Shumao  was 
considered  most  important/'  but  this  is  what  **  no  fellow  can  understand.**  Tlie  moei 
probable  interpretation  occurring  to  me  is  that  •*Yung-hoo"  means  Toun^oo  in 
British  Bunnah,  and  that  what  the  tmTeller  considered  desirable  was  to  make  his 
way  from  Szemao,  where  he  was  8topi»ed,  to  Toungtxi. 

But,  on  being  stopped,  he  would  appear  to  have  turned  due  north  and  made  his 
way  from  Sitemao  to  Tali-fu,  perhaps  through  Shunning-fu.  T]ii.s  would  bring  him 
into  the  latter  part  of  the  most  direct  road  from  Mandalay  to  Tali. 

The  remainder  of  his  rood,  from  Tali  to  Bhamil*,  has,  as  you  know,  been  often 

^travelled  of  late  years.    But  so  far  aa  1  know  (and  always  excepting  the  trayels  of 

the  Boman  Catholic  misfiionaries,  which  arc  little  known  in  most  cases),  Mr,  Col- 

quhoim's  journey  up  the  upper  waters  of  the  Canton  river  to  Yunnan,  and  again 

■his  journey  from  Szemao  to  the  ncighlxjuihood  of  Tali,  are  over  grcniud  of  which 

we  have  no  European  report  whatever,  and  they  should  afford  much  of  interest. 

Mr,  Colquliouii  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  enterprising  and  successful  geogra- 
phical achievement,  of  which  we  can  say  no  more  till  we  have  a  fuller  account  of  iU 

As  to  the  value  of  the  journey  in  opening  up  a  new  commercial  routo,  that  is  a 

\  matter  on  which  it  is  not  my  nature  to  take  a  sanguine  view.    His  route  between 

►  Canton  and  Yunnan  can  hardly  come  near  that  from  Yunnan  by  the  Tongking  river 

to  Hanoi  in  pbysicai  advantages.    And  from  what  is  said  in  the  telegram,  aa  weU  as 

by  Kichthofen  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  the  political  impediments 

I  seem  to  be  even  greater  on  Colquhoun's  route. 

Yours  rerj  truly, 
The  Assistant  Secretary  K  G.  S.  H.  YtJLB, 


The  Irawadi  and  Hw  SanpO- 

Henyada,  BarngEi  BiB^rA,  Jul*/  7M,  1882. 
By  last  mail  I  received  my  copy  of  the  May  number  of  the  RXnS.  *  Proceedings,* 
and  see  that  the  subject  of  the  Banpo  outlet  to  the  sea  has  again  engaged  tha 
attention  of  the  Society.  I  am  not  at  present  disposed  to  reply  to  any  reference  to 
myself,  or  to  my  report  on  the  Irawodi,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  notice  in 
the  Nineteenth  CmUurys  but  I  should  like  an  atldendum  to  be  made  in  the  '  Pro- 
•oeedings  to  Major  Sandeman's  paper.  It  is  an  olMcial  Note  which  I  caused  to  be 
added  to  the  original  when  this  was  still  confidential.  1  saw  Major  Sandeman^s 
native  surveyor  (Moung  Alaga)  by  appointment  in  the  Survey  Uflfice  at  Rangoon, 
and  in  Major  Sandeman*s  presence  carefully  examined  Mm,  The  substance  of  the 
examination  is  contained  in  the  Noto,a  copy  of  which  1  gave  to  Major  Sandeman  at 
the  time, 

I  am  still  working  steadily  at  the  problem,  and  am  in  correspondence  with 
others  in  China  and  India  (and  I  hope  soon  in  Tibet)  who  are  also  working 
at  it.  You  have  read  the  geographical  port  of  my  Beport  and  may  possibly  agree 
with  me  that  all  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society's 
meeting  in  February  missed  the  principal  points  of  my  argnments,  or  at  least  did 
not  allude  to  them.  I  confess  that  I  always  looked  on  the  si^o  of  the  Irawadi  aa 
described  by  Mr.  Strettell  where  it  issuied  from  the  hills  as  the  weakest  part  of  V 
whole  case,  and  the  one  where  attack  must  be  most  exi)ected,  and  it  was  at  my 
auggestion  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  wrote  to  General  Walker,  and  oflfered  to 
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pay  the  cost  of  any  exploration  on  the  Upper  Imwadi.  I  also  wiabed  to  Imve  the 
upper  river  accurately  measured  both  at  low  water  and  flood,  but  this,  for  political 
reasons,  waa  impracticable.  I  am  now  trying  to  ^et  this  <3one  by  the  Irawadi 
Flotilla  ComimDy's  agents.  But  Majur  Sandenian  most  satisfactoriiy  carried  out  ihe 
examination  of  the  Irawadi  up  to  near  the  junction  in  lat.  26^,  and  ho  far  from 
weakening  the  artrument  or  evidence  I  had  set  up  he  has  compktely  removed  the 
weakness  I  was  conscious  of.  He  has  proved  the  river  to  be  almost  as  large  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  main  channel  visited— Shanatayoke-ywa^ — as  at  Mandalay.  At 
Wainginaw  it  is  a  mile  broad  with  a  rise  of  25  feet  from  low  to  high  water.  1  care- 
fully tested  the  surveyor*s  |x)wer  of  judging  distances*  Both  Major  Sandeman  and 
myself  have  had  considerable  practice  in  this,  and  from  his  office  we  made  the 
surveyor  state  how  far  ho  thought  objects  to  be,  and  we  found  that  we  all  agreed 
almost  exactly,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  direct  measurements  his  statement  may  be 
taken  as  a  just  approximation.  Now  leaving  out  the  low- water  section  of  the  river 
at  Waingmaw,  and  supposing  it  to  be  5000  feet  wide  by  26  feet  deep,  we  bare  a 
cross-section  of  no  less  than  125,000  square  feet.  The  flood  rajines  down  with  great 
velocity  there,  probably  8  feet  i>er  second  on  the  average,  certainly  not  less,  and  we 
thus  have  in  round  numbers  the  1,000,000  cubic  feet  {ler  second  at  which  I  estimate 
the  flood  discharge  at  that  jiart. 

But  according  to  Major  Sandemau's  map,  which  I  presume  1  must  look  upon  as 
the  orthodox  view,  tlie  Jrawadi  lias  only  about  800O  or  10,000  square  milea  at  most 
of  basin  above  the  junction.  We  have  the  measured  rainfall  of  Munlpoor  recorded 
by  Pemberton,  aud  Munipoor  ben  on  the  monsoon  path  towardjy  this  region.  The 
rainfall  is  only  48*33  inches.  We  have  the  upper  Kym-dwin  basin  which  lies  also 
in  the  same  imth,  and  which  must  receive  a  larger  rainfall  than  this  Irawadi  hajsio, 
and  wliich  certainly  has  no  extraordinary  supply,  And  we  have  the  sizes  of  the 
cliannels  of  the  Mogong,  Taping,  and  Shweyli  rivers*,  which  give  us  a  very  fair 
means  of  knowing  the  rates  of  discharge ;  yet  none  of  these  are  extraordinary, 

I  had  anticipated  Colonel  Yule^s  objection  by  showing  that  each  of  the  Brahma- 
putm  tributaries  has  a  sufficient  gathering  ground  already.  Captaiu  Michell,  of  the 
Intelligence  branch  of  the  Indian  army,  has  l3een  putting  together  some  notes  which 
he  intends  to  lay  before  the  Society,  and  of  which  he  has  sent  me  a  copy.  He  has 
learned  that  the  Sanpo  as  well  as  the  Irawatli  are  called  by  the  same  name — 8ri- 
Lohit — ^by  the  hill  jieople  of  Assam.  I  tnist  you  will  he  able  to  publish  Captaiti 
MichelFs  notes,  and  also  a  transktion  of  Kreitner's  remarks  on  the  native  testimony 
as  to  the  Sanpo  from  last  June's  number  of  Petemiann's  *  Mittheiluugen.' 

Note  to  the  Irawadi  Exploration  Report, 

June  Bih,  1880, 

**  Mr.  B.  Gordon,  who  is  engaged  ou  the  construction  of  the  embankmenta  of  the 
Irawadi,  and  who  naturally  takes  an  interest  in  the  ex[4oration  of  the  river,  had  aQ 
interview  with  Mouug  Alaga,  and  has  gained  the  following  additional  informatioQ 
from  h!m« 

**Ott  November  8th  Mouog  Alaga  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Singoung  defile 
staying  at  Tliapanbin  village.  He  was  for  three  days  in  the  defile,  arriving  atSanho- 
at  the  upper  end  on  the  11th  Klw ember.  Although  the  entire  length  was  only  a 
little  over  20  miles,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  was  such  that  he  could  not 
proceed  faster.  The  narrowest  places  of  the  defile  were  between  300  and  400 
paces  (each  pace  averaging  30  inches).  The  water-level  was  the  full  breadth  where 
he  passed.  The  fiood  rise  was  between  30  and  40  feet  above  the  then  level  of  the 
surface. 

*'  At  and  above  Smbo  the  river  was  wider  than  elsewhere  in  the  upper  cotirae.     It 
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i¥as  at  least  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in  breadth.  Portions  of  tlie  channel  were  filled  with 
sandhanks,  whick  were  thmi  appearing  above  the  falling  water.  The  rise  above  the 
Kovomber  level  of  the  water  to  flood  was  about  18  or  20  feet  near  Slnbo,  the  river 
having  a  steep  hank  on  the  west  side. 

"  On  the  12th  November  he  left  Sinbo,  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mogoang  river 
on  the  14th  November.  The  Imwadi  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  a  mile  iu  breadth ; 
the  east  hank  was  steep ;  the  rise  from  the  November  level  to  flood  waa  18  or  19  feet. 
There  were  sandbanks  op|X)site  the  Mogoung  river  on  the  west  bonk,  partially  filUng 
the  channel,  which  was  however  nearly  the  full  breadth  of  the  river*  Ho  found  the 
channel  fall  of  pools  and  bars;  the  former  had  depths  of  50  to  GO  feet.  The  channel 
was  18  feet  in  depth,  the  water  flowing  with  a  moderate  velocity.  He  saw  the 
Mogoung  river  mouth.  It  looked  very  narrow,  about  from  100  to  20O  feet  in  width. 
He  had  men  in  his  boat  who  knew  this  river,  and  who  said  it  was  wider  higher  up ; 
but  he  obtained  no  precise  information  about  it. 

"  On  going  north  he  found  the  river  get  narrow  about  Kataehdoung,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  22nd.  Here  hills  on  the  right  bank  close  in  on  the  river  ;  hut  all  the 
way  up  the  left  bank  is  free  from  hills  and  rolling  ground.  At  this  place  the  rocks 
are  found  in  the  channel  half-way  across  the  river.  The  width  of  the  river  is  still 
about  1500  paces  in  flood,  and  it  is  only  when  the  water  fallti  that  the  channel 
narrows. 

**  He  arrived  at  Kacho  on  the  23rd.  This  place  has  about  BO  houses.  It  is  the 
largest  village  on  tlie  river  in  this  jjart.  He  stayed  here  for  one  and  a  half  months,  . 
leaving  it  again  on  January  loth.  Opposite  Kacho  there  is  a  large  island  called 
Zeogyoou,  with  a  village  ufion  it»  The  river  below  Zcegyoou  was  1700  paces  broad, 
with  a  rise  to  flood  of  about  13  feeL  The  water  fell  about  5  feet  in  December^  the 
extreme  fall  reaching  to  about  18  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  flood  rises 
even  with  the  higher  part  of  the  bonk.  Last  year  it  rose  to  this  height  on  a  few 
occasions.    Cultivation  extends  on  the  east  bank. 

"  Waingmaw  is  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Kacho.  Here  the  bank  is  steep  and 
high.  It  stands  nearly  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  low  water.  The  flood  rises 
only  about  25  feet  above  this.  The  river  is  about  one  mile  broad  at  Waingmaw. 
There  are  banks  of  gravel  in  the  river,  occupying  part  of  the  channel.  They  are 
all  of  gravel,  no  sand  being  found  here.  At  the  very  lowest  the  water  had  still  a 
moderate  velocity,  with  a  depth  of  about  10  or  11  feet  at  the  deepest  part.  It  was 
generally  shallow  here,  Bt>ats  cannot  row  up  the  river;  they  are  propelled  by 
poling. 

**  In  January  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  the  river  at  Kacho  of  about  1|  feet  before 
he  left*  This  came  from  the  western  branch,  as  he  afterwanla  found  out  from 
observation.  He  was  told  it  came  from  the  melting  of  the  »nows.  On  the  15th 
January  he  left  Kacho  to  journey  by  road,  reaching  Maingna  and  Shantayoke-ywa, 
or  Chinese-Shan  village,  on  the  16th.  This  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Burmese  kingdom.  The  river  channel  here  gi^ts  full  of  rocks ;  the  water  flows  with 
great  velocity  among  these,  but  it  is  possible  for  boats  to  go  upwards,  although  the 
raptds  cause  great  shallows.  Below  Shautayoke-ywa  the  river  has  a  width  of  over 
half  a  mile,  but  above  it  it  broadens  to  over  a  mile.  In  floods  boats  cannot  go  ahove 
Ihk  part ;  but  in  November  it  becomes  practicable,  and  they  can  ascend  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches. 

"Moung  Alaga  went  by  road  towards  the  junction,  hut  followed  a  path  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  river*  He  arrived  at  Fouksautoung,  a  hill  opposite  the 
junction,  but  four  miles  distant  from  it,  on  the  18th  January.  This  hill  was  the 
highest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  commanded  a  magniflcent  view  all  round.  He 
could  see  the  Irawadi  for  far  in  a  stmight  line.    There  were  few  or  no  curves  in 
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fiftt  and  covereil  with  forest  jungle.  As  the  river  course  ueared  the  mountaiii, 
it  narroweJ  down  from  tho  width  at  Shantayoke-ywa,  and,  as  faj-  as  he  could 
judge  from  a  point  four  or  five  miles  off|  it  did  not  exceed  600  paces,  or  1500  feet 
in  width,  below  the  junction.  He  could  Bee  that  the  course  formed  a  scries  of 
rapids,  over  which  the  water  rushed  violently*  He  could  not  find  out  the  rise  to 
flood  from  low  water,  rroui  the  Baiuo  mountain  he  could  also  see  the  western 
branch,  called  by  the  Burmese  Myitg:yee,  or  the  Great  River,  in  contradistinctioti 
to  the  eastern  branch,  caUed  Myit  Ngeh,  or  Little  River,  He  could  not,  however, 
see  both  these  branches  at  once  from  the  hill  to  compare  them.  But  he  could 
see  the  Irawadi  below,  and  the  Mjritgyee,  called  by  KacLlns  Maleeka,  at  the  same 
time  together.  Ho  considered,  as  far  as  be  could  judge  from  a  comparison  of  the 
main  river  and  ita  large  branch,  that  the  latter  was  over  500  paces  ^vide  above  the 
junction,  or  over  1250  feet.  This  branch,  though  it  entered  on  the  western  side, 
shortly  took  a  northerly  direction. 

*•  He  heard  that  boats  could  go  up  the  Myitgyee  for  two  or  three  milea,  but  not 
further,  Kafts  came  down  from  the  mountains,  but  no  boats  go  up.  A  Ka,chin 
chief,  Nga  Kan-To,  was  hiretl  by  Moung  Alaga.  He  informed  him  that  he  had 
formerly  dwelt  on  a  hi!l  some  three  days'  journey  up  the  Myitgyee,  He  said  that 
enormous  bodies  of  water  came  down  this  branch,  rushing  with  great  violence, 
rendering  it  im possible  for  the  men  on  the  rafts  to  hear  each  other  speak.  He  said 
the  great  floods  of  the  lower  river  all  cjime  from  this  branch,  which  was  eixtremely 
great  in  its  discharge  compared  with  the  eastern  branch. 

"  Ho  could  learn  nothing  whatever  of  the  river  beyond  the  place  from  which  the 
rafts  came,  which  was  about  four  <3aya*  raft  journey  downwards.  These  can  make 
over  30  or  40  miles  in  a  day.  Beyond  this  the  surveyor  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  large  branch  of  the  river. 

'*  He  personally  visited  the  smaller  branch,  crossing  it  about  five  or  six  miles 
above  the  junction.  It  was  then  abjut  300  paces  wide.  The  water  rushed  down 
with  some  violence  through  the  rapidsj  although  it  was  very  low.  He  found  the 
water  still  falling,  although  the  Myitgyee  water  was  rising.  He  learned  that  this 
smaller  branch  is  itself  formed  of  two  branches, — one  said  to  come  from  a  lake  ;  the 
other  from  the  north-west.  He  went  three  days'  journey  up  this  branch,  but  did  not 
see  it  again  nor  the  eastern  branch.  He  heard,  however,  that  the  river  lessened  In 
siae  in  prooeeding  northwards.  He  could  learn  but  little  of  the  river,  a  Shan 
informant  telling  him  he  had  been  five  days'  journey  further  up,  but  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  mountain.  He  had  seen  a  lake  on  the  eastern  branch  from  which  the 
river  issued. 

"  On  his  return  he  arrived  on  the  Irawadi  above  Shantayoke-y  wa.  Ho  found  thai 
the  surface  had  risen  several  feet,  at  leaat  four  or  five,  the  velocity  having  increased, 
though  nothing  like  what  occurs  in  flood.  The  water  came  entirely  from  the  weetem 
branch,  and  was  said  by  the  Burmese  to  come  from  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Moung 
Alaga  himself  says  he  saw  heavy  rain  clouds  passing  over  iiart  of  the  countiy,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  streams  rise  suddeuiy  ;  but  the  discharge  xxwsing  down  was 
very  small  compared  with  the  ftoocl  discbarge.  The  people  said  it  was  usual  for 
floods  of  this  kind  to  como  down  in  March  and  April,  Very  often  great  floods 
oome  down  without  there  being  any  appearance  of  raia.  Tliese  they  ascribe  to  the 
melting  snow." 

I  believe  an  explanation  of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Irawadi  which 
Wilcox  heard  of  c^n  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  considering  the  large  channel 
further  east  of  his  Khamti  terminus  only  with  reference  to  the  branch  he  saw  there. 
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If  tlie  M jit-'gsree  really  maintains  its  size^  as  seen  by  Akga,  in  the  ktitudo  of 
Khamtiy  it  would  daabtless  be  described  to  Wilcox  as  a  large  branch  msiern  to  hts 
then  position,  tbifl  great  eaBtern  branch  being  the  main  channel  of  the  Sanpo- 
ImwadL 

E,   GOIIDON. 

C.  H.  Markham,  Esq*,  as^  F.a^^  Seoret&ry  S.O.B. 


PEOOEEDINGS  OF  FOKEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

OeograpMcal  Society  of  Paris,— July  7th,  1882 :  M*  Victob  Gufeum  in 
the  Chair. — It  was  aiiuounced  tirnt  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  ^had  opened  a 
subscription  for  a  marble  bust  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  Dr,  Jules  Crevaui>  the 
news  of  whose  death  at  the  hands  of  Indiana  in  the  Gran  Chaco  had  been  officially 
confirmed  since  the  last  meeting.  Hojie^  were  expressed  that  Uie  other  French 
Geographical  Societies  would  not  be  liebindhand  in  supporting  this  movement. 
Dr,  Crevaux  was  a  native  of  Lorraine,  but  after  tbe  anoexationof  his  native  district  to 
Germany  he  adopted  Nancy  as  his  place  of  residence.  It  wna'to  Nancy  that  he  always 
returned  after  each  of  his  long  and  remarkable  joumeys,  giviog  the  members  of  the 
Soci^t^  G^pgraphique  do  TEst,  established  at  that  city,  the  first  account  of  his  newest 
explorations.  Various  communications  respecting  the  deceased  traveller  were  read  to 
the  meeting.  M.  J.  Laverriere  read  a  letter  from  Senor  Moreno,  the  Patagonian 
explorer,  which  had  been  published  in  many  South  American  papers,  among  others 
Le  Meam^er  du  BresU  of  the  2Sth  May,  1882.  SeHor  Moreno  relates  that  he  saw 
Dr.  Crevaux  when  ho  passed  through  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  that  m  the  course  of  a  lon^ 
conversation  which  he  had  with  him  he  told  him  Uiat  his  intention  was  to  explore 
the  s<3urces  of  the  Paraguay ;  after  having  accomplished  which  lie  wonld  cross  the 
ivjitershod  to  the  Tapajos  (a  sou  them  tributary  of  the  Amazons)*  one  of  his  com- 
panions {M.  Billets  the  astronomer)  in  the  meantime  exploring  the  Tocantins,  another 
tribntary  of  the  same  great  river.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  enthusiastic 
traveller  that  these  rivers  were  already  to  a  great  extent  known,  and  he  longed  for 
ground  that  was  entirely  new  i  the  river  Pilcomayo  was  thereupon  suggested  to  him, 
the  importance  of  which  had  been  frequently  pointe<l  out,  and  the  deliupation  of  the 
course  of  which  was  still  a  desideratum,  it  being  suppose]  that  it  would  prove  a  means 
of  communication  between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia.  Dr,  Crevaux  gave  attention  to  the 
suggestion  and  after  spending  a  night  in  studying  such  maps  and  books  as  were  likely 
to  famish  him  with  information  about  the  river,  he  next  morning  told  his  friends 
that  he  had  decided  to  commence  his  explorations  of  the  interior  with  this  important 
river.  His  project  was  communicated  to  the  Bolivian  Minister  and  to  Don  Estevau 
Zeballos,  President  of  the  Argentine  Geogi-aphical  Institute,  botli  of  whom  placed  at 
his  service  all  they  knew  of  the  region.  At  the  end  of  the  aame  week  he  was 
en  TouiCy  full  of  hoi>o.  The  sanguine  feelings  with  which  he  entered  on  his  journey 
are  w*ell  shown  by  two  letters  written  by  him  on  the  15th  March — the  last  probably 
lie  ever  wrote.  They  have  been  published  in  Spanish,  in  the  '  Jomal  de  Comercio 
de  la  Paz '  (Bolivia).  He  there  speaks  very  highly  of  the  reoeptiou  he  had  received 
from  Bolivians,  especially  at  Tupiza  and  Tarija.  The  Prefect  of  the  latter  town. 
Seller  S.  Campero,  gave  him  much  assistance,  and  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the 
Convent  at  Tarja  (Italians)  furnished  him  with  valuable  information  regarding  the 
Indians  of  the  Gran  Cliaco,  and  offered  their  services  in  the  construction  of  his 
canooB.  He  waa  then  on  the  eve  of  slortiog  for  the  Pilcomayo,  but  he  had  begun  to 
pcrcdve  that  it  was  a  much  more  diificult  and  costly  undertaking  than  he  had  at 
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first  iraasined*  Nevertheless,  he  was  full  of  ccmBdenee ;  "  Everything  is  going  cm 
well,"  he  «aid,  "  we  lack  nothing,  autl  are  in  the  he^t  of  health."  The  news  of  the 
<3eath  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  and  his  companioaa  caused  great  concern  at 
Buenos  Ayre^.  According  to  a  Icttijr  written  from  this  city  by  M.  Harguio,  ii 
appears  tliat  it  was  at  first  intenticd  to  des|>atch  two  expeditions  lu  aearoh 
of  the  party.  One  of  the  expeditions,  starting  from  Tiipiaa,  was  to  descend 
alon^  the  left  hank  of  the  Pilcomayo,  following  exactly  the  line  of  route  of 
the  French  expedition  ;  the  other,  ascending  the  river,  was  not  to  stop  ontil  it  had 
met  with  the  land  party.  From  the  point  where  they  met  the  two  jKirties  would 
o}x;rate  together.  But  as  the  plan  was  not  entirely  approved  hy  the  Minister  of 
War  it  was  decided  for  the  present  to  undertake  only  ati  expedition  hy  water,  which 
would  prepare  the  way  for  a  land  party,  A  steamer,  with  its  crew,  has  been  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  exi>editionj  which  is  to  he  commanded  hy  M<  Fontana,  a  brave 
officer  who  has  already  made  many  voyages  aud  is  not  new  to  hostile  encounters 
with  the  Tohas  Indians,  the  assa^ssins  of  Dn  Crevaus  and  his  companions.  Arrived 
at  the  frontier  the  search  party  will  take  from  the  forts  as  strong  a  military  escort 
as  may  he  found  necessary,  perhaps  to  tlie  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  accustomed 
to  Indian  warfare  aud  a  wild  life.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  will  be  kept 
well  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition  by  M«  Mar^uin,  who  will  go  with 
it.  It  is  much  to  he  hoped  that  the  Gran  Chaco  will,  as  a  result,  be  purged  of  the 
savage  hordes  who  oppose  all  attempts  to  open  it  to  science,  commerce,  and  civilisa- 
tion,— It  was  anuDunced  that  the  Minister  of  War  had  presented  to  the  Society  a 
copy  of  the  map  of  Freuch  railways,  on  the  scale  of  1  :  800,000,  compiled  by  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  French  Army,  and  amststing  of  uine  sheets.  The 
map  is  engraved  on  zinc  and  printed  in  colours.— M.  h.  Gosselin  described  a  new 
life-buoy,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to 
explorers  in  crossing  rivers.  The  apparatus,  which  weighs  only  12  to  14  ounces^ 
and  which  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  is  composed  of  three  ijidiarubber  tubes,  com- 
municating with  a  little  tub©  for  inflation  from  the  mouth.  If  one  of  the  tubes 
should  break  the  other  two  would  suffice  to  keep  the  body  above  water.-^A  copy  of 
the  *  Atlas  Universel  de  Geographie/  a  w^ork  thoroughly  revised  by  Professor 
Maspero  from  the  old  *  Atlas  de  G^c^graphie  Militaire '  ust'd  at  St.  Cyr,  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  M,  M.  Jouvet,  the  publisher. — A  short  paper  was  then  read,  sent  by 
M«  Veniukof,  on  "  Tnido  with  the  recently  opened  ports  of  Korea.'*  Among  the 
imports  he  recommends  cotton  piece  goods,  flannels^  hose,  large-brimmed  felt  hats, 
boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  arms,  gunpowder,  cutlery,  ironware,  and  tools,  as  articles 
sure  to  meet  with  a  brisk  demand.  Korea  will  have  few  articles  of  export ;  among 
them  he  thinks  corn,  timber,  copper  ore,  skins,  and  furs,  wiU  be  likely  to  furnish  & 
trade.  The  Jajianese,  however,  were  already  on  the  spot  and  will  be  powerful 
competitors  of  the  Euroi>eiin  merchants. — A  pajjer  was  next  read  on  two  new  Chinese 
forage  plants,  by  M.  Maurice  Emanuel.  They  are  called  **hei-teou"  and  "t«in- 
teon,**  and  are  calculate*!  to  take  the  plnce  of  oats  in  the  food  of  horses.  These 
l)lants  are  mentioned  in  a  work  publisbed  two  years  ago  by  the  missionary,  P6re 
Letoucq*  The  experiment  has  been  made  of  acclimatising  the  two  plants  in  France, 
and  according  to  report  it  has  completely  succeeded.  The  j>aper  will  be  published  in 
full  in  the  Compte-rendu  of  the  meeting. — Further  letters  w*ere  read  from  Lieutenant 
Gautier,  who  is  on  a  mission  in  the  northern  part  of  Cochin  China,  letters  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Jmimal  Officiel  de  la  Cochin-Chine  Fratt^aiM  for  March,  April^  and 
May,  1882.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  this  traveller  would  remain  for  some  years  on 
the  frontiers  of  Annam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin  China,  engaged  in  studying  the  language 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  wild  tribes  in  that  remote  region. — Dr.  Hamy  informed  the 
Meeting  that  M.  Ghamay  was  about  to  return  to  France  &om  his  archaxilogical 
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cxiieditioQ  in  Mexico  and  Giuitcmala.  He  was  at  the  present  time  in  the  city  of 
l^Iexico,  Ho  had  discovered  the  ruios  of  a  large  city  in  Yucatan*  not  less  interesting 
thau  those  of  Palenque;  the  site  of  the  city  he  had  named  "  Lorillard,"  in  honour 
of  the  public-spirited  American  geDtleman  who  had  so  liberally  defrayed  the 
expenaes  of  the  expedition, — The  meeting  concluded  with  a  paper  "  On  his  Travels 
among  the  Savages  of  Indo-('!hina,  East  of  the  Mekoog/*  by  Dr.  Neis, 

July  21st,  1882 :  M.  DAiTBBfeE,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair.— The 

Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  objects  brought  back  by  H. 
Vosaion*  French  Consul  at  Khartum,  were  now  on  view  at  the  Society's  house.  He 
stated  that  IL  A,  Raffray,  who  i«  about  to  start  for  Hadagaacar,  as  Vice-Consul  at 
Tamatave,  was  prescQt,  as  was  also  M,  Ddair^  Chamay,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Yucatan.  M.  Chamay,  addressing  the  Meeting  briefly,  gave  an  account  of  his 
trjivels,  referring  especially  to  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  a  town  in  Yucatan,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lorillard  (vide  M.  nainy's  comrnunicatiou  at  the 
meeting  of  July  7th).  His  intention  is  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  after  the 
recess,— M.  Mimbaiid  presented  a  photographic  chart  of  the  Islsnd  of  Bourbon,  on  a 
scale  thrice  larger  than  that  of  Maillard,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  new  chart  has 
been  planned. — H.  Desgodins  sent  a  map  showing  the  neutral  zone  between  India 
and  China, — Ensign  Duboi  sent  a  sketch  of  the  Ogow^,  the  Rembo,  and  Lake 
Jonanga,  visited  by  him  in  1874. — A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Paul  Sorin,  from 
Kompong-thom  (Cambodia)  announcing  that  he  had  started  for  (Siemrab)  Ankor 
with  M.  Aymonier.  He  will  occupy  himself  with  investigating  the  topography  of 
the  country,  about  which  much  remains  to  he  noted ;  so  far  he  has  fixed  a  large 
number  of  geographical  positions, — M.  J.  Henriet,  engineer,  pre«entetl  an  *  Almanach 
Annuaire  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,'  which  he  has  just  published.  Having  resided  at 
Constantinople  for  many  years,  and  having  had  Dumerous  docuraeuta  pass  through 
his  bauds^  this  engineer,  occasionally  acting  as  geographer,  has  been  struck  with  the 
erroneous  impressions  of  Europeans  with  rep^rd  to  the  Turks  and  their  empire.  He 
hoUla  that  the  Musaulnaana  are  j>erfectly  will  informed  of  all  which  passes  among  the 
Western  nations,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  latter  should  acquire  a& 
equal  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Turka.  In  future  years  tliis  Hirectoiy 
will  be  accompanied  by  maps  of  the  Vilayets,  or  Departments,  thereby  adding  to  the 
interest  of  the  work. — ^M.  Leopold  Hugo  sent  a  memoir  taken  from  an  unpublished 
manuscript  in  his  ijossesaion,  on  a  voyage  of  Ihe  fleet  of  galleys  firt>m  Marseilles  to 
Algiers,  and  the  return  to  Marseilles,  in  1682.  The  recent  restoration  to  the  Mus^ 
de  Marine  (Louvre),  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  PAris,  the  Curator,  of  a  model  of 
a  grand  galhre,  gives  interest  to  this  memoir  and  to  similar  documents. — It  was  an* 
nounoed  that  an  exhibition  is  now  open  at  Bordeaux,  to  which  the  Colonial  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  has  sent  a  delegation.  The  Secretary  of  the  delegation  i»  a 
member  of  the  Society  (M,  H.  E.  Bonnard,  Consul-General  at  Sydney),  He  haa  beea 
commissioned  to  study  everything  in  connection  with  the  wine^growing  industry  at 
Bordeaux.  The  instructions  given  to  this  delegate  enter  into  much  detail  concern* 
ing  the  industry  and  commerce  in  wines  of  New  South  Wales.  A  copy  of  these 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  Society  by  M.  Bonnard. — The  Secretary  called 
attention  also  to  the  Consular  Reports  (Parliameolary  Papers),  and  to  a  very 
interesting  report  on  the  Frouch  colony  of  Cocbin-China,  and  on  Tonquin;  and 
another  on  the  wonderful  j>ro8i>erity  of  the  port  of  Antwerp. — A  Professor  at  the 
itoole  Sup^rieure  des  Sciences  d'Alger  sent  a  work  which  he  has  just  published  on 
the  following  subject : — He  holds  that  an  organ  exists  in  man  and  the  superior 
animals  for  the  peroeption  of  magnetic  movements.  It  b  by  this  means^  he  says 
that  animals  are  enabled  to  return  to  a  certain  known  point,  and  by  which  they  are 
guided  in  their  migrations.    He  begs  travellers  to  be  good  enough  to  ooUect  and 
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oommmiicate  to  him  their  obeervations  on  this  subject  He  commends  himself  to 
tho  notice  of  tho  readenta  at  circumpolar  stations,  who  are  engaged  in  mngnetic  and 
meteorological  observations. — M,  Fencliot,  or  Pcnchet,  who  has  been  travelling  for 
thirty  years,  visiting  China,  Cochin-China,  Japan,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  write* 
on  the  subject  of  the  massacre  of  the  Crevaux  Miaaion.  He  cannot  believe  that 
the  authors  of  the  murder  are  the  Tobas^  or  TcbifTs,  as  ho  calU  them.  He  has 
himself  spent  three  years  in  the  midst  of  tho  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  either 
alone  or  %vith  the  men  ho  employed,  and  he  has  never  been  molested  by  the  natives. 
But  the  immense  rivers  of  these  regions  are  full  of  i&leta,  and  these  islets,  in  thdr 
turn,  contain  a  dangerous  population  of  marauders  and  pirates,  who  attack  thoae 
who  paas,  when  the  latter  are  not  in  force.  They  arc  always  ready  to  fall  upon  tho 
first  large  boat  which  presents  itself,  if  they  expect  a  prize.  M.  Pcnchot  maintduos 
that  they  are  in  great  part  Italians;  there  iiro  men  of  other  nationalities,  but 
Italians  predominate.  Thus,  at  Bahia  N%ra  he  has  seen  a  band  of  sixty  individuals, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Italians,  who  were  embarked  in  large  decked  boats,  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  act.  According  to  M.  Penchot,  the  natives  of  the  Pil- 
comayo  and  of  tho  Rio  Vermcjo  are  much  leas  to  be  feared  than  the  river  pirates 
just  mentioned. — Colonel  Veniukof  sent  a  communication  relative  to  the  expedition 
undertaken  last  spring  by  M,  Lcssar  to  the  Turkoman  country  cast  of  Sorakfaa. 
This  Russian  engineer  is  at  present  in  Southern  Tnroomania.  Having  surveyed 
topographically  the  places  passed  through,  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  oonstruction  of 
A  map  of  the  country  between  the  Hari  Eud,  the  Murghab,  and  the  Oxus,  Many 
Ruis»ian  topographers  are  now  engaged  on  the  tofiographical  survey  of  Southern 
Turcomania,  and  the  parts  bordering  on  Peraia.  The  position  of  Sarakhs,  the 
centre  of  operations,  has  been  calculated  to  be  36"*  32'  U"  N.  lat.,  and  79^  1'  84** 
east  of  Ferrol.— ^L  Maunoir  gave  some  infoimation  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  tho  quarterly  BvUeiin  of  the  Society.  It  is  known  that  the  mode  of  publication 
-was  changed  at  the  begiiming  of  this  year ;  it  being  decided  that  a  quarts ly  Bulletin 
sliould  replace  the  old  monthly  piibiication,  whilst  a  new  pubhcation  appearing  once 
a  fortnight  should  give  the  reports  of  the  meetings*  The  first  number  of  the 
quarterly  Bidklin  has  not  yet  been  published  \  tlie  delay  arising  from  the  maps 
not  tieing  ready.  In  this  number  will  be  found,  in/iddition  to  a  psfier  by  M.  Alph. 
Milne-Edwards,  the  most  complete  account  which*ias  yet  appeaTcd  of  the  Flatters 
Mission  in  Africa.  The  second  number  is  in  the  press,  and  the  third  will  follow  lu 
due  course. — The  meeting  would  have  closed  with  a  discussion  by  M*  L.  Simonin, 
on  the  Channel  Tunnel,  but  for  tho  indisposition  of  that  gentleman, — M,  Quatrelkgea 
communicated  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Lieutenant  Am*  Gautier,  who  is  on 
a  mission  to  the  nortli  of  Cochin-Chiua,  Tho  letter  (March  1882)  was  dated  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  named  by  the  natives  Biremain,  called  Tamboun  in  M.  DutreuU 
de  Rhiu/  map* 

August  4th,  1882:  M.  Antoeib  D'Abbadie  in  tho  Chair, — Extracts 

from  a  despatch  of  Dr.  Barman,  French  consul  at  Bangkok,  trans mittod  by  the 
Foreign  Minister,  was  read,  relative  to  a  rectification  of  the  map  of  the  Mei^naiii 
delta.  A  sketch-map  accompanying  the  remarks  showed  how  defective  is  our  know* 
ledge  of  tho  country  of  Slam,  He  saj^s  these  regions,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  still  require  careful  exploration,  and  that  the  river  Saraboung  has  quite  a 
different  course  from  that  represented  in  existing  maps. — ^A  communication  from 
the  French  African  Coloniai  Company  was  read,  announcing  their  intention  to  hold 
a  series  of  geographical  meetings  at  which  300  places  would  be  reserved  for  members 
of  the  Society, — A  copy  of  the  work  just  published  by  M.  A,  Combaoaire  entitled 
*  Le  Commerce  Fi"anf;ai8  dans  TAmerique  dti  Sud,**  was  laid  before  the  Meeting,  and 
attention  called  to  tho  project  advocated  by  the  author,  namely,  the  establishment  of 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  variotia  distant  centres  of  trade ;  an  institution  of  thia 
kind  had  been  founded  by  M,  Combanaire  at  Lima, — M.  J*  Badin  presented  a  plan 
of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  m  it  ezdsted  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  present  century. 
— A  note  on  Cape  MatifoUi  to  the  east  of  Algiers,  and  on  the  adjoining  diBtricls  a8 
described  in  a  mannscnpt  of  the  date  of  1682,  was  preaented  by  M,  Leopold  Hugo. 
— M.  Laroche  announced  that  he  was  engaged  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the  geogra- 
phical works  contained  in  English  libraries,  and  exhibited  a  map  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
reproduced  on  a  large  scale  from  the  map  of  the  brothers  Sanaon.^ — 31,  Germond  de 
Lavigne  submitted  to  the  Meeting  a  p«iper  by  M.  Paul  Guyot,  member  of  the  recent 
Zamlj^esi  expedition,  and  relating  chiefly  to  ©no  of  the  aflSuents  of  that  river. — The 
Chairman  announoed  that  the  imme  of  Crevaux,  the  French  traveller,  who  had 
recently  perished  at  the  Hands  of  Imlians  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  has  been  given  to  one 
of  the  new  streets  of  Paris,  by  authority  of  the  Municipal  Council*  A  letter  written 
by  Crevaux  nut  long  before  his  deaths  was  also  read  to  the  Society.  It  was  addressed 
to  Dr.  Antonio  Quijarro,  Fimiuce  Minister  of  Bolivia,  and  dated  San  Francisco  de 
Piloomayo,  17th  April,  1882.  According  to  this  letter  »Dme  inhabitants  of  CaTza 
had  recently  killed  several  Matacoa  Indians,  and  that  this  tribe  entertained  projects 
of  revenge.  Crevaux  suspected  that  this  circumstance  might  operate  very  unfavour- 
ably on  his  own  exi^etUtion,  and  that  the  Indians  would  pay  little  attention  to  his 
pacific  declarations.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  did  hapi^en.  He  had  hoped,  however,  for 
tlje  best.  His  party  was  composed  of  17  persons,  of  whom  5  were  French, 
2  Argentine  sailors,  and  8  young  Bolivians.  He  bad  built  four  canoes  of  ceilar,  two 
of  which  were  of  light  construction,  and  capable  of  being  carried  past  the  obstructions 
bo  navigation.  The  altitLide  of  his  8tarting-i»omt  he  calculated  at  ISOO  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  he  had  read  in  old  records  of  travel  that  there  existed  extensive  lagoons 
along  his  line  of  route.  Ho  embarked  provisions  for  forty- five  days,  and  for 
armament  had  twelve  Remington  muskets  with  15CM)  ball  cartridges  furnished  by  the 
Bolivian  Government.  The  Indians  had  warned  Mm  that  he  would  have  to  pass 
cataracts  of  formidable  dimensions.  In  concluding  his  letter  he  recommended  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  the  Minister  the  Franciscan  priesta  who  had  rendered  him 
great  services,  and  were  deserving  of  Goveroment  support,  inasmuch  as  tbey  had 
gained  over  to  civilisation  10,000  savages  in  Bolivian  territory'. — An  address  was 
then  delivered  by  M.  Jules  Henriet,  engineer  in  the  Turkish  service,  on  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  He  said  it  was  erroneous  to  use  the  terms 
Turkey  and  the  Turks,  words  which  the  Ottomans  did  not  themselves  employ*  Tbey 
called  themselves  Osmanlis,  and  their  country  the  country  of  the  Oemanlis,  The 
division  of  their  empire  into  European  and  Asiatic  was  also  not  used  by  them.  But 
It  was  -with  regard  to  the  admin istrative  divisions  that  geographers  in  Western 
Europe  committed  the  most  errors*  He  had  given  full  information  regarding 
these  divisions  in  the  *  Annuaire  de  T Empire  Ottoman '  a  copy  of  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  Society  at  the  last  meeting. 

I  GeograpMeal  Society  of  Berlitt*— April  8th,  1882 :  Dr.  Basitai?,  President, 
in  the  Oliair. — In  opening  the  meeting  the  President  referred  to  the  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  consulate  of  Tunis  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Kachtigal,  and  expressed  regret 
that  the  Society  for  a  long  time  would  be  deprived  of  his  aervices.^ — He  next  alluded 
to  the  loss  which  the  Society  and  the  scientific  world  had  sustained  through  the 
death  of  Ed,  Desore,  who  at  one  time  had  c*)-oporated  with  Agassiz  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  geological  science,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Alpa,  and  also  in 
palasontological  and  prehiiHtorical  researches. — The  President  further  oommunicated 
to  the  Meeting  that  news  bad  been  received  from  tlie  Brothers  Krause,  Berlin,  who 
for  the  last  year  had  been  engaged  in  investigating  tlie  natural  history  of  the  north- 
western  part  of  America.    Their  letter  was  dateti  15th  February  last.    They  state 
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tbat  they  made  a  joamey  from  their  wintering  place,  the  mifision  station 
Chilkat,  to  the  Cb  ilk  at  Indians^  accompanied  l>y  the  missionary  and  two  Indian^ 
and  met  with  a  very  liospi table  reception  in  the  honm  of  the  chief  "  Tshartrichp'* 
Dnring  a  §tay  of  one  week  in  a  territory  very  seldom  visited  by  white  itieu,  the 
tmvellers  had  frequent  opportunitiea  of  becomiEg  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  life 
of  this  little-known  race.  They  particokrly  mention  the  skill  of  theae  Indiana  in 
producing  canned  and  painted  articles  lor  domestic  use  made  of  wood  and  from  the 
borna  of  mountain  sheep,  of  which  the  travellers  obtained  an  interesting  collection ; 
they  also  state  that  salmon  and  trout  are  plentiful  in  the  Chilkat  river. — It  wu 
announced  that  news  had  been  received  from  Mr,  Flegel,  now  on  a  mission  on  behalf 
of  tlie  German  African  Society.  His  letter  h  dated  from  Benucj  on  the  17tb  and 
2l8t  February,  and  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  chiefs 
in  the  towns  of  KaflQ  and  Loko  and  the  intiiguea  of  the  caravan  loaders  whom  FlegeJ 
intended  to  join,  appear  to  have  frustrated  his  hopes  of  travelling  under  safe  protection 
through  Adamawa ;  added  to  this  was  the  loss  of  several  instruments  required  for 
determining  positions,  which  had]  come  to  grief,  partly  in  ooosequence  of  being 
badly  secured,  partly  through  the  carelessness  of  his  carriers.  For  these  reasons  the 
traveller  was  unable  to  fix  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  positions  of  places  last  visited. 
In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  ho  might  he  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
Adamawa  country,  with  one  servant  only,  but  under  such  circumstances  he  would 
not  be  able  to  collect  specimens  or  make  accumte  observations.— The  President 
stated  also  that  the  topogmphical  and  archaeological  iovestigations  in  Asia  Minor 
would  be  continued  at  several  places  during  this  year,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Science.  In  the  meantime  Hr.  Carl  Humann,  the  discoverer  of 
the  temple  and  altar  on  the  Acroixjlis  of  PergamoB,  had  been  commissioned  to  go 
from  Bnissa  to  Angora  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete  impression  of  the 
**  Monumentum  Ancyranum,"  which  contains  an  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  drawn  up  by  himself;  and  as  this  long  inscription  is  hidden  by  some 
Turkish  houses,  he  is  authorised  to  purchase  these  and  have  them  pulled  down.  A 
second  specimen  of  the  same  inscription  is  found  in  Uluburlu,  the  old  ApoUoDia 
near  Apamea,  which  he  will  likewise  visit  either  now  or  on  a  subsequent  occasion* 
Herr  Bumann  has  also  been  recjuested  to  explore  the  lower  course  of  the  Pursak, 
the  great  western  affluent  of  the  Sakaria  river»  of  which  we  only  ix>8fless  some 
notice  from  Burbek,  Ambassador  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  1,,  in  1555,  and  from 
the  rather  superficial  surveys  of  the  railway  engineer  Pressel,  about  the  year 
1870, — Professor  Ilirschfeldt,  the  archfcologist,  will  go  to  Eastern  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  commencing  his  journey  at  Ismid.  The  Bavarian  engineer, 
Fester,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Puchstein  (supp<5rted  by  the  Archieological  Institute), 
will  examine  the  old  Assyrian  monument  discovered  by  the  former  savant  on  the 
hill  Nimmd  Dagh,  westward  of  Diarbekr  and  north-west  from  Gerger,  It  is  said 
to  consist  of  a  tumulus  more  than  100  feet  high,  built  of  hewn  stones,  with  granite 
lions  resting  at  the  base*  The  monument  is  surrounded  by  twelve  granite  colossi 
about  50  feet  high,  and  hollow  inside.  These  travellers  will  also  examine  the  ruins 
near  Sachtzu-Gozu,  a  village  to  the  east  of  Amanus,  also  the  hitherto  unopened 
mound  on  Mount  Doluk  near  AYutah,  and  make  everywhere  topographical  surveys. 
'—It  was  further  announced  that  another  ex]>edition,  consisting  of  several  Viennese 
savants,  would  start  during  the  spring,  under  the  direction'of  Professor  Bendorf,  for 
arc hino logical,  geological^  and  topographical  exploration  ;  the  intention  being  to  visit 
Lycia  and  examine  the  monuments  of  Gjol-Baghtche  andTau  ;  also  to  explore  more 
minutely  than  had  previously  been  done,  the  ancient  Kyaneai,  and  if  possible  to 
transmit  the  relievos  to  Vienna. — The  President  in  conclusion  referred  to  the 
explorations  of  the  French  traveller  M.  Crevaux  en  the  PiJcomnyo. — The  following 
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papers  were  then  read : — "  On  bis  fifteen  years'  residence  among  the  mottatain  tribet 
of  the  Hinmlayn,"  by  Dr.  Prochnovv,  and  **  On  a  Natural  Hiatorj  jonrney  in  the 
Burzen  country,'*  by  Dn  Paul  Lehmacn. 

May  7tli,  1882 ;  Dr.  Baktun,  President,  in  the  Chaif .— In  opening  the 


meeting  the  President,  after  aOuding  to  the  great  loss  science  haa  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Darwin,  and  also  by  that  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
(xnnmunicated  the  latest  news  regarding  the  members  of  the  **  Jmnneitc  expedition,'' 
He  then  read  a  communication  which  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Junker,  whose 
long  silence  had  given  rise  to  the  greatest  anxiety.  Dr.  Emin  Bey^  Governor  of  the 
Egyptian  E<|uatorial  Provincej  on  his  return  to  Khartum  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  forwarded  several  letters  from  Dr,  Junker,  who  had  now  been  travelling 
three  years  in  those  distant  'regions,  and  appears  to  pursue  his  journey  notwith- 
standing the  inevitable  dangers  from  climate  aud  natives.  Emin  Bey,  who  for  the 
present  has  returned  to  his  post  at  Lado,  intends  to  visit  the  newly  acquired 
territory  of  the  Barambo  people  of  Mesina,  situated  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Uelle  river,  where  he  intends  to  meet  Dr*  Junker.  The  latter  writes  that  the 
western  part  of  the  Monbuttu  territory  is  still  unknown  to  him;  he  travelled 
during  last  year  in  the  territory  of  Mamban<;a  and  the  district  formerly  known  as 
Munza,  and  has  constructod  a  map  of  the  A-Mndi  and  A-Barambo  country  with  its 
extension  eastward  as  far  as  Tangasi  (about  three  hours  south  of  Munza's  former 
residence  "  Seriba  '*)•  The  whole  territory  of  the  A-Barambo  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Niara-Niam  chief,  **  Ki|m  or  Tlkima,"  but  is  at  present 
divided  among  innomemble  small  A-Barambo  chiels ;  although  there  are  still  some 
sons  and  distant  relatives  of  Kipa  in  the  coimtry,  they  have  but  few  followers.— 
A  few  only  of  the  eastern  A-Barambo  chiefs  had  at  present  submitted  to  Egyptian 
rule, — Another  letter  contains  the  information  that,  two  days'  journey  due  south  of 
his  present  station,  there  is  said  to  be  a  river  called  Majo  or  B&pi»  which  forms  an 
important  tributary  to  the  Uiflle  and  flows  towards  the  weist  Beyond  the  Majo 
extends  the  territory  of  Bakaugai,  one  of  the  most  powerful  sons  of  Kipa.  The 
Monbuttn  prince  "  Ssanga  *■  resides  in  a  south-easterly  direction  not  far  from  the 
Majo  I  the  Italian  traveller  Oasati  is  now  staying  with  him.  Dr.  Junker, 
acoofding  to  his  last  letter^  dated  December  24th,  1881,  addressed  to  Emin  Bey, 
intends  niaking  a  journey  into  B^Langai's  country,  returning  through  KannaX 
Banli*s,  and  Ssanga's  territt*ry  to  his  present  station,  where  ho  will  await  the  arrival 
of  Emlu  Bey. — This  communication  was  followed  by  a  Report  by  Captain  Schleinitz 
on  the  expeditions  for  founding  polar  stations  for  scientific  observation.  He  said 
that  since  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  German  Polar  Commission  had  been 
appointed  they  had  had  to  deal  with  great  difficulties,  arising  partly  from  the 
hesitation  of  the  German  Government  in  fulfilling  its  promise  to  take  part  in  these 
expeditions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  best  stations  for  observations  had  been 
•elected  by  other  nations.  They  had  also  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  vessel  fit  for 
Buch  a  purpose  with  the  small  means  at  their  command.  Having  decided  to  select 
Cumberland  Sound  for  their  station,  they  had  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  a  very 
flultable  vessel,  the  schooner  Gtrmania^  w^hich  had  taken  part  in  the  second  polar 
expedition.  The  Qtrmania^  after  diHembarking  the  staff  of  observers,  &c.,  at  their 
destination,  will  return,  report  the  progress  made,  and  remain  in  Hamburg  until  it  is 
time  for  the  expedition  to  return.  The  Polar  Committee  considered  that  a  branch 
station  in  Labrador  would  be  of  good  service,  because  the  coast  of  this  country 
extends  along  the  line  of  the  minimum  of  depression.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
send  out  an  observer  and  also  to  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  German  Moravian 
missionaries  residing  there;  besides  this  branch  station  the  North  Pole  will  be 
Ko^  IX.— Sept.  1882.]  2  t 
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surrouiided  by  tlie  foUowiDg  observatories,  now  in  course  of  fouttdation  by  expeditions 
from  diJferent  nations  :— 

1.  Jan  Mftjen— Aiigtria-Hungftrj  (fitted  out  by  Count  Hnns  Wiloxek). 

2.  Godbfljvb,  Soutb'West  Ccnist  of  Greeulntul^DeHiuark. 

3.  Lady  FrankliQ  Bay,  North  Amerim  (the  northemmofit  of  all  stution^} — 

United  States, 

4.  Comberland  Sound— *Gormiiiiy, 

5.  Great  Blave  Lake — England. 

6.  Point  Barrow — United  Stales, 

7.  Mouth  of  tbe  Leini— Rusaia, 
S,  Dickson  Harbour^*llolland, 
9.  Mollei'  Bay,  Novaya  Zendya — Rus&ian  bmnoh  station. 

10,  Sodankyla,  near  the  Arctic  circle — Finlund. 
Ih  Boflsekop^Norwaj, 
12.  Spitzbergen — Sweden, 

Far  less  iittention  has  l)een  given  to  tbe  South  Pole,  where  only  two  statioas 
will  be  eBtftblifiked,  namely,  at  Cape  Horn  by  France,  and  in  South  Georgia  Island  by 
Germany.  It  i«  expt*cted,  liowever,  that  the  observatories  at  Capo  Town  and  Mel> 
bourae  will  be  of  great  asaistance  in  this  great  scbemo  for  combined  observation. 
Oennnny  setids  out  a  ataff  of  Mteen  persons,  besides  eight  assistants,  to  the  gtatioQS 
selected.  The  work  is  to  be  limited  to  astronomical  and  mcteorolo^cal  observatiooii, 
earth-currents  and  other  magnetic  phenomena,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  observed 
synobronically  in  the  north,  by  means  of  self-registering  instrutnentis.  Corresponding 
observations  will  likewise  lie  carried  on  at  Wilhelmshafen,  The  esijeditiou  to  the 
North  will  start  in  June,  the  other  to  the  South  about  the  cud  of  May,  namely,  per 
mail  steamer  to  Monte  Video  and  from  thence  to  South  Georgia  Island  by  the  corvette 
Mdike^  The  Meeting  was  next  addressed  by  Captain  Hoffmann  (Imperial  German 
Navy),  who  commuaicatetl  his  observations  on  Coral  Reels  in  the  South  Fijcific  Ocean ; 
foUowfd  by  Dr.  Kerber,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  ascent  of  the  volcano  Oolima  la 
Mexico, 

June  3rd,  1882 :  Dr.  Bastian,  Preaidentj  in  the  Chain — The  President 


announced  the  death  of  General  v,  Kauflmann,  honorary  member  of  the  Society^  and 
referred  to  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  science  by  his  contributions  to  the  goo- 
j^rapby  of  Central  Asia. — Tho  documents  recently  received  from  the  expedition  sent 
by  the  German  East  African  Society  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  expedition,  were  presented  to  the  Meeting.  They  extend  from  June  1881  to 
Jannary  1882.  At  the  request  of  the  Disba,  presumptive  successor  to  the  Chief  of 
Gonda,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1881,  tho  expedition  resolved  to  transfer  their 
unhealthy  station  at  Kakoma  to  the  more  salubrious  jKtsition  of  Gonda.  It  was 
arranged  that  Dr.  Boehm  aod  Dr.  Kaiser  should  make  a  journey  of  some  months* 
duration  to  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  while  Mr*  Keichard  proceeded  to 
Gonda  to  make  the  neoessan^  preparations  for  a  new  station.  For  several  months 
the  Disha  delayed  this  work  by  empty  promises,  and  only  in  December  1881,  when 
an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  her,  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  for  the  expedition, 
not  only  three  great  tembos  (buildings),  but  also  an  extensive  piece  of  land  well 
suited  for  growing  rice,  whieh  will  be  culti^^ted  by  the  slaves  of  the  Disha  without 
any  expense.  Notwithstanding  these  apparently  favourable  conditions,  this  station 
seems  to  he  exposed  to  many  dangers ;  not  alone  is  the  expedition  disturbed  by  the 
continuous  intrigues  of  the  Disbars  husband,  but  also  tlirough  the  unaatisfkctory 
state  of  the  centre  of  Uganda  and  Unyanyembe,  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  Arab 
traders,  both  these  states  beiug  constantly  disturbed  through  the  raids  of  three 
neighbouring  chiefs,— in  the  north-west  by  the  ill-famed  Mlrambo,  in  the  south  by 
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Simba,  and  in  the  south-weBt  by  Njuiigu.  Sach  a  raid  iDto  Uganda  by  Mirambo 
was  expected  at  the  end  of  October  1881,  when  be  victorious!}^  returned  from  a 
simikr  nefarious  expedition  against  bis  former  friend  Simba.  However,  Uganda 
escaped  his  ravages  this  time,  but  only  because  it  would  be  considered  dishonourable 
to  attack  a  cauutry  which  has  no  ruler.  Aa  the  Disha  k  not  yet  declared  as  such,  her 
proclaumtiou  is  delayed  aa  long  aa  poasible,  aud  by  this  means  an  attack  of 
Mirambo  or  any  otlier  robber  is  averted.  In  conclusion^  Mr.  Rei chard  expresses 
himself  very  decidedly  ngaiust  any  sudden  or  forcible  movement  against  slavery 
by  Europeans,  and  he  maintains  that  the  fate  of  slaves,  as  soon  as  they  have 
a  master,  is  for  more  endurable  than  in  their  own  country.  Baring  the 
time  Mn  Reiohard  was  detained  in  Gonda,  Br.  Boehm  and  Br.  Kaiser  had  started 
(September  15)  to  visit  Lake  Tanganyika  with  the  intention  of  extending  their 
exploration  northward  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  starting  from  the  Belgian 
station  at  Karema.  On  their  journey  they  heard  of  the  before-mentioned  attack  ou 
Simba  by  his  former  friendly  ally  Mirambo,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  take  refuge 
on  a  mud  island  covered  with  reeds,  in  the  Ugalla  river,  where  they  remained  for  seven- 
teen days:  In  oonseqnence  of  thie  involuntary  detention  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  project  of  exploring  the  west  coast  of  the  lake,  but  they  reached  the  Belgian 
station  at  Karema,  where  they  were  hoBf>itably  received  by  Captain  Rammacker, 
who  soon  after  died,  being  the  last  of  the  explorers  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
to  Eastern  Africa.  The  rainy  season  having  begun,  their  stores  being  also  greatly 
reduced,  they  decided  to  return  to  Gonda,  where  they  arrived  on  the  16th  Becember. 
A  number  of  measurements  based  on  astronomical  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Kaiser,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  their  journey,  will  shortly  be  publishe*!  in 
the  *  Mittheihmgen '  of  the  German  African  Society^  and  a  very  extensive  ornitho- 
logical report  will  appear  in  another  publication  devoted  to  natural  science*  In 
concluding  thi«  report,  it  was  remarked  that  all  rumours  of  tbe  establishment  of 
uther  German  mission  stations  along  tlio  shores  of  the  Taupjiyika  were  futile 
inventions,  the  object  wliich  the  German  expeditions  in  Africa  pursue  being 
exclusively  scientific,  and  for  this  purpose  only  a  fixed  station  was  called  Into 
existence.  The  President,  having  alluded  to  tbe  death  of  Captam  Rammacker  in 
Karema,  spoke  of  the  project  of  Messrs.  Licata  and  Bianchi,  in  Italy,  who  intend  to 
penetrate  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  across  tbe  Cameroons  Mountain  into  the  territory 
which  separates  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  and  Lake  Chad.  The  President  also  com- 
municated to  the  Meeting  a  more  detailed  account  of  Delaporte^s  return  from  the 
ruined  cities  of  Cambodia,  and  stated  that  he  had  brought  home  collections  rich  in 
models  of  exquisite  sculpture,  such  as  Bastian  had  already  minutely  described  in 
1863,  and  that  the  hitherto  nniDtelligible  inscriptions  had  now  been  deciphered 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Kerns.— ^ After  these  communications,  Prof.  Virchow  gave 
an  account  of  his  recent  journey  in  the  Caucasus, 

July  8th,  1882:  Dr.  Bastian  in  the  Chair. — At  the  commencement 

of  the  meeting  the  President  called  attention  to  the  further  details  which  had  been 
received  regarding  the  murder  by  Tobiis  Indians  of  Br.  Crevaux,  the  French  South 
American  traveller  on  the  borders  of  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  then 
alluded  to  various  expeditions,  chiefly  German,  which  were  now  in  preparation  or 
already  on  their  way.  First,  with  regard  to  Africa,  he  alluded  to  the  French  natu- 
ralist  Le  Petit,  who  had  been  pursuing  his  investigations  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Landana,  on  the  Loango  coast,  and  who  was  now  preparing  to  explore  the  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  interior.  He  then  sjwke  in  high  terms  of  Be  Brazza*s 
enterprising  and  daring  journey  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Ogowd  to  the  Congo  and 
thence  by  a  new  route  overland  to  Landana,  a  journey  which  liad  especial  interest  for 
Gennany,  inaflmuch  as  the  German  African  Society's  ex|)edition  under  Dr.  GOssfeldt 
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liad  attempted  with  little  succsess  in  1873  to  penetrate,  by  the  valley  of  the  QuillUr 
into  the  mysterious  country  of  Shintetje,  which  is  the  central  point  of  trade  between 
the  interior  and  the  coast.  He  said  it  was  now  known  through  Stanley's  expe- 
dition that  the  Shint«tje  and  the  Bat  eke  countries  are  one  and  the  same.  He  then 
gave  a  remime  of  the  latest  news  regarding  the  expeditions  aent  ont  by  the  Germau 
African  Society,  He  said  the  intended  eatablighment  of  a  station  at  Gonda  in  East 
Central  Africa  had  been  hindered  by  many  diflkulties.  The  chief  of  these  were 
brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  Bin  Kasib,  Wali  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  at 
Tabora,  who  had  prevented  the  Sultana  of  Gonda  from  assuming  her  rightful 
authority  over  Ugunda,  and  consequently  hindered  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
German  station  in  Gondii.  An  unhealthy  season,  caused  by  the  stagnant  waters  left 
by  the  rainy  season,  had  also  oiierated  unfavourably.  Dr.  Kaiser,  the  astronomer, 
Imving  been  for  several  months  seriounly  ill  \Tith  fever  and  ophthalmia.  In  OTiier, 
iiowover,  not  to  remain  wholly  idle,  Dr.  Biihm  and  Herr  Eeichard  had  undertaken  a 
short  expedition  to  ascertain  whether  the  stream  nmniiig  westward  from  Gonda  was 
identical  or  not  with  the  IJgalla  river.  Characteristic  of  this  region  are  numerous 
shallow  pools  and  lake-like  basins,  connected  togetlier  by  narrow  channels  choke*  1 
with  vegetation  and  forming  in  the  wet  season  nmning  streams.  One  of  these 
waterconrses,  called  by  the  natives  Waga,  was  navigated  by  the  travellers  in  a  boat 
constructed  by  tb  era  selves  in  the  month  of  March,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  great 
labour  that  they  force^l  a  i^assage,  throngh  harriers  of  Fidia  growths,  and  the 
entangled  jnngle  of  low  trees  and  woody  creepers  which  grew  both  above  and  beneath 
the  water  surface.  They  reached  at  last  the  end,  but  only  to  discover  that  the  Waga 
was  not  the  same  as  the  Ugalla,  hot  connected  with  it  simply,  after  heavy  rainfalls, 
during  the  wet  season. — ^With  regard  to  the  German  expedition  in  the  interior  of 
Wesiem  Africa  under  Dr.  Pdgge  and  Lieut.  Wissmann,  of  whom  nothing  had  been 
heard  since  August  1881,  the  great  anxiety  caused  by  the  long  absence  of  news  of 
those  travellers  had  been  relieved  by  the  receipt  of  a  long  letter  from  Dr*  Pogge 
dated  November  27th,  1881,  and  written  at  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Tusselanga 
in  about  6°  S.  lat.  and  22*»  22'  10^'  E.  long.  (Greenwich).  ITie  travellers  had,  ii> 
turning  the  territories  of  the  Muata  Yanvo,  been  obliged  to  take  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  after  forty-four  days'  march  from  Kim buoda  crossed  the  Kassai  on  the 
21  at  of  October,  The  Kassai  at  this  point  had  a  width  of  about  350  yards.  Here 
Wissmann  separated  from  hia  companion  and  started  in  a  southerly  direction,  whilst 
l>r,  Pogge  took  a  northerly  course  towards  the  territory  of  the  Tusselanga,  reaching 
«>n  the  30th  of  October  the  residence  of  the  chief  Kalamba  Mukenge,  lliis  place^ 
with  Ita  well-built  huta  and  its  population  of  about  1000  soulei^  lies  between  the 
sourcea  of  two  rivulets  flowing  towards  the  Lulua,  and  having  excellent  drinking 
water,  and  would  form  a  capital  site  for  a  station  if  the  Lulna  should  prove  available 
for  water  oommunication  with  the  yet  unknown  regions  beyond.  But  it  apjjeara 
that  this  river,  notwithstanding  its  breadth  of  more  than  300  yards,  is  very  shallow 
and  full  of  rapids.  Pogge  describes  the  country  as  fertile ;  everywhere  mandioca, 
maize,  millet,  and  beans  are  cultivated,  and  the  four  kinds  of  oil -palms,  which  grow 
chiefly  in  the  forests,  are  seen  planted  in  the  cultivated  fields.  Of  game  animala 
occur  only  the  wart-hog  and  a  small  species  of  Cape  bufialo,  but  the  rivers  are  full 
tif  hippopotami  and  the  woods  of  various  species  oifdidw*  The  grey  parrot  is  also 
ft^und  here.  The  climate  is  warmer  than  in  the  Muata  Yanvo's  country,  but  every- 
where salubrious,  and  the  natives  are  friendly  and  peaceable,  Thejchicf  articles  of 
trade  are  slaves,  esi)ecially  female,>nd  india-rubber,  ivory  being  little  dealt  in.  The 
chief  market  for  ivory  Uea  some  eight  days'  journey  to]^the  N,N,W*  of  Mukenge,  at  a 
place  called  Eabao,  In  the  Tukette  country.    With  regard  to  his  further  movements. 
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Dr.  Pogge  hoped  to  leave  Mukenge  on  the  29th  of  November,  aod  to  cross  the  Lulua 
and  meet  LleuL  Wissmann  in  Bacua-Carimha.  Both  would  then,  niider  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  chief  Kalamba-Mnlsengep  travel  eastwards  as  far  as  the  lake 
Mukanga,  disUBt  ten  days'  march,  and  then  oaward  aix  days'  march  to  thu  Mobondi- 
Stani,  farther  two  days*  inarch  to  the  Lubilash  river,  and  two  days*  beyond  that  to 
the  great  Moboadi  chief  Fumo-Kole.  As  far  aa  that  |)oint  only  was  the  tmveller 
able  to  obtain  infonnation  regarding  the  route.  Should  no  insuperable  obstacle  be 
encountered,  the  travellers  would  travel  along  the  trade  rood  leading  to  Nyangwe  on 
the  Lubilash  (the  upper  course  of  the  Congo),  reaching  wliich  x>5ace  Po^ge  would 
return  to  Mukenge,  whilst  Wissmann  would  strike  for  Zanzibar,  Pogge  calculates 
that  his  journey  to  the  Lubilash  and  l>ack  to  Mukenge  will  take  six  months. — The 
President  then  alluded  to  the  recent  Bussian  expeilitions  :  Ivaiiitzky  on  the  Petchora, 
Elissejef  in  Kusaian  Lapland,  Malakof  in  the  Ural,  Walter  in  Eaatem  Rusaia,  and 
Kegel  in  the  Pamir.^In  conclusion,  the  following  papers  were  read :— Dr.  Neumayer 
on  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  German  polar  stations  ;  Herr  Meydenbauer  on  the 
application  of  photograrnmetry  in  travel,  and  Br*  Falkenstein  on  a  surgical  and 
medicinal  outfit  for  travellers.  —  The  Society  tlien  adjourned  for  the  summer 
vacation. 
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EUROPK 
G^ell-Fels,  [Dr.]  Th.— Italien  in  sech/ig  Tagen,    Zweite  Auflnge,  mit  Nachtriigen 
bis  1882,     Leipzig  fMeyer's  bibliogniphisches  Institut) ;  1882,  12mo»,  pp.  xiv.  & 
846,  maps  and  plans.     {Dti^au  :  price  8$*) 

North  Italy,  Home  and  Central  lUly,  and  South  Italy  and  Sicily  have 
already  appeared  (in  six  parts)  in  the  series  of  Meyer*a  Reiseblicher  to  which 
tills  woiiderfuUy  condensed  and  complete  guide-book  belongs.  Six  nvip«  and 
eighteen  coloured  plans  materially  aasist  the  text,  which  includes  copious  his- 
torical,  archaeological,  and  line-art  notes,  in  addition  to  the  topographical  and 
other  matter  of  esp^ial  use  to  tourists. 

L'lurope  IllEstree.— Nob.  17-21,  24  and  £5.  Zurich  (OreO,  Fussli,  &  O)  and 
London  (C.  Smith  &  Son,  63,  Charing  Cross) :  12mo»,  illustrations.  (Duiau.) 
These  continuing  numbers  of  the  well-illustrated  series  issued  hy  the  above' 
named  Swiss  publishers,  describe  Milan  (by  J.  Hardmeyer),  Schaffhausen  and 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine,  Ra|iaz-Pfaefers,  the  baths  of  Kreuth  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
Einsiedeln,  and  the  baths  of  Reinerz  (by  P.  I>engler).  Maps  or  plans  are  given 
in  nearly  every  case,  and  the  average  price  ia  1«* 

Perret,  PaiU,^Lea  Pyrt^n^^es  Fran^aisea.  IL  Le  Pays  Basque  et  la  Basse -Navarre* 
Paris  (Oudin)  I  1882,  large  8vo>,  pp.  490*^  illustrations.    (Dulau;  price  Os,^ 

Continues  the  work  of  which  vol  i.  was  noticed  in  last  year's  *  Proceedings,' 
p,  574.  As  before,  some  of  the  engravings  (for  instance,  that  of  the  Pic  de  Ger, 
p,  435)  represent  excellently  the  prominent  physical  features  of  the  land 
described.  A  tliird  volume,  including  Tarb^8,  Luchun,  Perpignan,  &c.,  will 
complete  the  series. 

Sanmelson,  James, — Roumania,  past  and  present.     I/ondon  (Longmans,  Green, 
vl-  Co.) :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  289,  maps,  autotypes,  and  woodcuts.     Prioe  16s, 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  geographical 
descriptive,  and  topc^raphical  matter,  with  chapters  referring  to  the  Danul>e 
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DayigatioD,  aod  the  commercial,  agriculttiml,  pastoral^  edncatioaal,  etlmo- 
grapbical,  arch^Dological,  and  judicmlafipects  of  the  couBtTy ;  aod  the  second  is 
wholly  historical.  Among  the  subjects  contaiaod  in  the  Appendices,  there  ia 
a  table  of  the  movements  and  settlements  of  nationalities  and  barbarian  tribes, 
and  a  useful  list  of  works  referring  to  Koumania.  The  well-executed  woodcuta 
(in  flome  cases  from  photographs)  are  mostly  of  ethnographical  and  archaeolo- 
gical interest;  the  maps  (constructed  by  Mr,  Weller  from  the  latest  authorities 
and  the  au  thorns  notes)  are  physical  and  historical^  on  the  scale  of  45  miles  to 
the  inch. 

In  discussing  the  advantageous  geogmphfcal  coodittons  and  valuable  natural 
products  of  Boumania,  the  author  refers  to  its  exceptional  climate.  Both  iti 
winters  and  summers  are  very  tryiDg  and  severe,  spring  is  ao  short  as  to  be 
almost  non-existent,  and  the  cold  east  wiod  that  sweeps  down  on  it  over  thfr 
steppes  of  Asiatic  Russia  often  causes  life  to  be  almost  intolerable  on  the  pl^os, 
wmlst  the  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold  between  noon  and  evening  in  the 
later  months  of  the  year  is  another  unpleasant  feature.  Rain  is,  however,  com- 
paratively slight  and  seldom  of  long  duration,  imd  a  long  and  genial  autumn 
prevails. 

StraUftZf  Adolf.  —  Bosnlen:  Land  und  Leute«  Kbtori^h-ethaograp1iisch*^gac>- 
grapMsche  Schilderimg.  Erater  Band.  Wien  {Carl  Grerold's  Sohn) :  1882,  Svo., 
pp.  xii.  and  340.     (WUliaTns  Jh  Nortfate:  price  7f.) 

This  first  volume  deals  exclusively  with  the  historical  and  etlmographicai 
aspects. 

ASIA. 

Blumentritt,  Ferdinand. — Vocabular  einzekcr  Aiisdriicke  und  Bedensarten, 
welche  deni  Spanischen  der  philippiniachen  Inseln  oigeuthlimlich  sind,  Mit  einem 
Anhange :  BibHotheca  Philippina,  Alphabetlsch  geordnete  Sammlung  elner 
Anzabl  von  Druckschriflen  und  Manuscripten  linguistischen,  geographiadien^ 
ethnographischen,  histoiischen  und  naturwissenschaftl.  Inbaltr^,  die  auf  die 
Philippinen  Bezug  haben*     Leitmeritjs :  1882>  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  and  132. 

This  valuable  compilation  (which  is  exclusively  for  private  distribution)  is 
an  extract  from  tbo  xvL  Jalu-esbericbte  of  the  Commuoal-Ober-Retdachtile  at 
Leitmeritz,  in  Austria.  The  vocabulary  consists  of  79  images  of  words  and 
expressions  (with  their  scientific  and  other  equivalents)  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
language  as  used  in  the  Philippine  islands.  The  "  Bibliotheca"  contains  refer- 
ences to  printed  matter  and  manuscripts  (1)  on  linguistic  subjects,  divided 
imder  dialects,  and  (2)  on  the  geographical  and  other  aspects  referred  to  in  the 
title. 

Gamier,  Francis* — Do  Paris  au  Tibet,  l^otes  de  Voyages.  Paris  (Hachette): 
1882,  12mo.,  pp.  iliii,  and  422  [no  Index],  map  and  tlluslrations.  {Dulaui  price 
2s,  M.) 

A  posthumotts  re-issue  of  the  series  of  letters  written  by  this  deeply-regretted 
explorer  to  the  French  journal  Le  Tenips^  with  the  addition  of  a  memoir  by 
him,  summariiiing  the  scientific  results  of  his  voyage  in  Central  China  (from 
the  *  Bulletin  *  of  the  French  Geographical  Sociery,  tier.  6,  vol  vii,,  1874,  with 
the  accompanying  map),  and  of  a  {xjsthumoua  paper  by  him  from  the  Mcvue 
Scies^tifiqm  on  the  status  of  Franco  in  the  far  East. 

LiOldorf,  Aug,  [Baron]  VOn*-^Die  heissen  Quellen  am  Amur  bei  Neu-Michai- 
lowak  im  Bezirke  Nicolajeft^k,  Hamburg  (Gustav  Diedrich  ^  Co.) ;  1882,  8vo., 
pp.  15,  plan. 

Baron  Luhdorf  (a  recently  elected  Fellow  of  our  Society)  here  gives  a  sketch 
of  tlie  position,  present  condition^  chemical  constituents,  and  medical  ]mthology 
of  the  hot  springs  near  New  Nicolaiefsk,  which  have  ap|>arently  ceased  ta 
attract  attention  since  the  removal  of  the  Russian  North  Pacific  port  to 
Yladivostok. 
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Hidden-Sujnatra. — Belzen  en  OnderzoekiDgen  der  SumAtni-Exi>editie,  uitgemst 
door  bet  AardrijkBkundig  Genootecliap,  1877-1879,  besckreven  door  de  Leden  der 
Eatpeditio,  onder  Toezicht  van  Prof.  P.  J.  Veth.  Leiden  (Brill) :  1882,  5  ports 
flm.  4to,,  fttlas  fo. 

Tills  further  continuation  of  iKc*  great  work  describing  and  illustrating  the 
geographical  and  other  scientific  results  of  the  late  Dutch  expedition  into 
Central  Sumatra  (of  which  the  oommencement  waa  noticed  in  onr  *  Proceedings ' 
for  1880,  p.  588,  and  the  continuation  in  the  volume  for  1881,  p,  441X 
consists  of  :-^ 

I.  3de  Aflevcriog.  lleisverhaal,  Tweede  Gedeeltc,  bescbrevcn  door  C.  H, 
Comelissen,  A.  L.  van  Hasselt,  en  Joh.  F.  Snelleman,  Leden  der 
Expeditie*    Pp.  viii*  &  318,  pis.  L-ix.,  map. 

This  part  ia  complete  in  itself,  and  concludes  the  portion  of  the  work 
referring  to  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  contaiuiDg  also  some  oheervations  on 
travelling  with  a  scientific  object  in  the  Netherlantk  Indies.  The  plates,  both 
of  ethnographical  and  geographical  subjectsi  are  as  before  characteristic  and  well 
executed:  the  last  two  are  of  practical  use  for  fatnre  travellers.  Tho  map 
(scale  1  :  1,000,000)  covers  the  whole  of  the  region  traversed  by  the 
expedition. 

IL  3de  Aflevering.    AardrijkHkundige  Beschrijving,  door  D.  D,  Teth,  Lid 
der  Sumatra-Expeditie.    Pp.  137-168,  Title  &c. 

Completes  tho  geographically  descriptive  porliou,  containing  the  geology 
and  mineralo;^  (with  lists  of  rock-formations  and  mlneml  substanoe^,  and 
sketches  of  the  phvRical  configuration,  vegetation,  and  animal  life. 

The  folio  atlas  mentioned  in  the  title  illustrates  tliis  section,  and  is  nowcotn- 
pleted  by  a  map  of  the  southern  part  of  the  highlands  of  the  Padang  Residency 
(scale  1  ;  250,000),  geological  sketch  maps  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
these  highlands  and  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Palemlmng  Residency,  • 
wofilea  of  various  routes,  and  the  first  sheet  of  the  chsirt  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Batang  Hari. 

III,  Sde  Aflevering.     Volksbeackrijving  en  Taal,  door  A,  L.  van  Hasselt. 

Eorste  Gedeelte^  eerste  Afdeeling,  Volksbeschrijving,  pp.  81-430  & 
i.-x.  [containing  title  &«.,  and  completing  the  first  part  of  the  first 
section  of  the  ethnographical  and  linguistic  parts  of  the  work]. 

The  second  part  of  the  section  is  also  completed  by  pp.  25-G3,  and  pis.  Ixiv.- 
cxxviii.,  with  title  &c.  (dated  1881)  "  Etlmographisclie  Atlas  van  Midden- 
Sumatra,  met  verklarenden  Tekst,**  This  part  ia  also  illustrated  by  two  sheets 
of  pedigrees,  &&,  of  the  sovereigns  of  4Jambi  and  Pal  em  bang.  The  second  or 
linguistic  section  has  been  already  completed. 

IV.  3de  Aflevering,    Natmirlijke  Historic,  door  Juli.  F.  Snelleman.    Met 

Medewerkiug  van  vele  binnen-  en  buitenlandj^che  Geleerden*  « 

Contains  the  commencement  of  Part  1,  Mammalia  and  Aves,  by  Snelleman, 
pp.  1-8  (^lammals  only),  and  pis*  i.-iv.  of  Aves;  the  commencement  of  Part  6, 
Colcoptera,  by  C.  llitsema  and  various  specialkts,  pp*  1-72  and  pi.  i. ;  the  index 
to  Part  9,  Diptera ;  and  the  commencement  of  Part  11a,  Aranete,  by  A.  W,  M, 
van  Hasstlt,  pp.  1-56,  pis.  i.-v. 

This  Natural  History  section  is  therefore  the  only  one  now  remaining 
inconii>lete. 

Moura,  J. — Le  Royaume  du  Cambodge.  Paris  (Leroux) ;  1882,  Livraison  I,  large 
8vo.,  pp.  32,  illustrations.    (DuhuJ) 

Tlie  commencement  of  a  descriptive  work  (price  1^  58.)  intended  to  be  com- 
pleted in  30  livraisons  issued  weekly. 
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Miiller,  Ferdinani — Unter  Tuugusen  und  Jakuten.  Erlebmaae  und  Ergebni»e 
dcr  OIeu4^VExpeditton  ier  Kaiserlicb  HossidchcQ  geographi^cben  Gesellschafl  in 
St.  PeterBbui^,  Leipzig  (BrockkauB) :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  x.  and  326  [no  Index],  mmp 
and  ill  us  t  rat  ion  fi,    (^Duiait :  price  7«.  2d,y 

The  Attention  recently  directed  to  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  (more  especially 
as  regards  ibe  Lena,  in  conseqiieDce  of  the  establlBbmeut  at  its  mouth  of  the 
first  Rnsaian  International  Polar  Station  on  Weyprecht's  ficheme)  has  induced 
the  author  to  atid  to  the  literature  of  ].H>piilarly-written  ecieiitific  travels  his 
own  account,  mostly  in  journal  forra  and  written  at  the  time  of  the  Eastern 
Sil>erian  Expedition,  sent  out  at  the  end  of  1873  by  tbe  Kussian  Geographical 
Society  under  the  geologist  Alexander  Czekanuwsky  of  Irkntsk,  for  the  explora- 
tion  of  the  then  practically  unknown  rivers,  the  Lower  I'nngdska  and  the 
Oleo^k.  The  chief  features  of  this  journey  have  already  apjieared  both  in 
RuBsiftn  (in  the  '  Izvcstia*  of  the  Society,  voL  xii,,  pp.  161  et  se7.)  and  German 
('Rnfisische  Revue,'  voL  ix.,  1876,  pp.  66-75).  In  March^  1873»  Miiller  and 
Czekandwsky  made  a  preliminary  journey,  includins;  a  visit  to  Lake  Kosstj>g6l» 
during  which  they  reached  the  Yeai«.sei  near  Tutruchansk  by  the  L4>wer 
Tung&ka,  returning  in  November  to  Irkutsk  vi4  Krasnoyarsk,  On  the  second 
and  more  imp<jrtant  journey,  the  Upper  Lena  was  followed  as  before,  from 
Irkutsk  to  Banshtahikowa,  from  which  iKiint  the  neighbouring  bead-watcm  of 
the  Tungiiska  were  reached  and  that  river  was  followed  northwards  until  it 
turns  west  towards  the  Yenbsei^  when  the  travellers  continued  north  across 
the  Andon  mountains  to  the  he^id  of  the  Oleoek,  which  they  followed  to  itji 
mouth  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  On  the  return,  they  struck  south-east  to  8iktjak 
on  the  Lena,  descending  that  river  to  Bulnn,  and  travelling  east  and  south  until 
they  arrived  at  Werchoyansk  on  the  Yana,  from  which  point  they  continued 
soulh  across  the  Aldan  affluent  of  the  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  and  followed  the  Upper 
Lena  home  to  Irkutsk,  which  was  reach ed  in  January  1875,  Both  routes  are 
shown  on  the  sketch  map,  scale  1 ;  7,840,000, 

The  flora  of  the  Olem^k  region,  the  geological  relations  of  the  lower 
Tungiiska,  and  the  temperatures  of  various  jKxsitions  above  the  anow-line,  are 
discussed  in  sefmmte  Appendices  to  this  work,  which  contains  much  detailed 
informEition  on  the  Tnngus  and  Yakuts,  and  a  special  general  aketch  of  Siberia. 

Kewall,  [Major- General]  D.  J.  F***Tlie  Higldanda  of  India  Gtrategically  con- 
sidered, with  special  reference  to  their  colonisittion  as  Reserve  Circles,  mLHtary^ 
industrial,  and  sanitary,  London  (Harrison  &  Sons),  and  Newport,  L  of  Wight 
(Brannon) :  1882,  8vo,,  pp,  xiii.,  20,  &  274,  map,  sections,  views,  &c  [no  Index]* 
Price  2lit, 

The  author,  who  has  delivered  profejisional  lecttirea  on  tlie  subject  of 
Mititary  Colonisation  (one  of  which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  present  work), 
here  examines  the  strategic  aspects  of  the  existing  Indian  Sanit^^ria  and  Hill 
Stations,  especially  as  to  their  adaptability  to  form  sites  for  military  or  other 
colonies  as  "reserve  circles,"  He  merely  claims  to  give  short  descriptive 
sketches  of  the  axirronnding  country,  with  historical  notes  on  eome  of  the  tribes, 
incidental  hints  for  routes,  and  a  few  geological  and  topographical  notes;  but 
the  discussion  of  his  subject  is  entirely  based  ui>on  points  of  physical  geography, 
which  are  copiously  illustrated  by  upwards  of  eighty  outhne  views,  mostly  from 
original  sketches,— a  few  being  from  acknowledged  authentic  sources,  including 
onr  own  *  Proceedings,'  The  map  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
showing  watersheds  and  strategic  bases  suitable  for  mihiary  occupation,  <S:c., 
with  a  table  of  heights. 

AFRICA. 

Aasab.— Provvedimenti  per  la  Costituzione  e  rOidinameato  di  una  Colonia  Italiana 
in  Assab.  Relatione  Ministeriale  e  Disegno  di  Legge  presentati  al  Farlameuto 
Italiano  dal  Ministro  degli  AfTari  Esteri  (Mancini)  nella  tomata  del  12  Gitigoo* 
1882,    [Rome:  1832.]    4to.,  pp.  66,  maps. 
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.-^Asaab  et  lea  Limites  de  la  Sauvcrainet^  Torco-igyptiemie  dans  la  Her 
Roiige.  M^moire  du  Gouveraement  Italien.  Rorao  (Imprimerie  H^ritiers  Botta) ; 
1882,  4to.,  pix  37,  maps. 

The  Libmry  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  G.  I>alla  Yedova,  tbe 
present  Secretary-GcDeral  of  the  Itolian  Geographical  Society,  for  copies  of  these 
official  publications,  which  are  naturally  of  especial  iotereat  at  the  present 
juncture.  The  first*  issued  by  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  purely 
of  political  and  financial  intereat;  the  mapsi  accompanying  it  (leproduced  with 
French  modiBcations  in  the  second  treatise)  arc  :  1,  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea  from  Suakim  to  Aden  (scale  1  :  2,700,000),  with  inset  of  Assab  (scale 
1  :  700,000);  2,  of  the  Bay  of  Aasab  and  ita  vicinity,  by  Guido  Cora,  from 
original  Italian  surveys,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  250,000. 

The  second  memoir  is  of  more  general  sooj>e,  commencing  with  a  biblio- 
grupbical  list  of  thirty-one  works  bearing  on  the  region,  and  discussing  «U 
available  aiithoritieS|  historical  and  gec^graphical,  with  the  object  of  disproving 
the  title  of  Turkey  or  its  Egyptian  dependency  to  the  w^hole  we&t  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  the  purchase  by  the  Rulmttino  Company 
of  the  Assab  district, 

PeEnazzi,  Luigi — Spalizione  Pennazzi-Beasonej  dal  Po  ai  due  NiLL  I.  A  dorso 
di  Camello,  Mihmo  (Treves):  1882,  12mo.,  pp.  xuL  &  1151,  maps  and  plans, 
(Dulau :  price  3s.) 

Count  Pcnnazzi  and  Lieut,  Besaonc  started  in  the  early  spriog  of  1880|  under 
the  auspices  of  Capt,  Camperio,  Director  of  the  Esplortitm'ty  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  national  work  of  establishing  Italian  commerce  in  North-Ea^tem 
Africa;  and  thia  work  contains  the  commencement  of  the  description  (in 
journal  form)  of  the  repons  traversed  by  them,  from  Suakim  to  Massovvah» 
Kerem,  and  Kassala,  with  incidental  ^references  to  historical,  hydrographical, 
ethnographical,  and  political  subjecta.  Lieut.  Bessone  contributes  maps  illus- 
trating the  route  from  Mas5t)wah  to  Kerem,  Kerem  to  D^gga,  and  Degga  to 
Kassala,  with  plans  of  MiiHSuwah,  Sebtarat^  and  Kassala. 

Brief  notes  on  the  Barrea  language,  and  the  geology  and  agricnltunil 
capabilities,  &c.,  of  the  country  between  Masaowah  and  Kassala  are  given  in  the 
Appendix, 

Taylor,  Ellen  M.— Madeira ;  its  Scenery,  and  how  to  si 
year's   Residence,    and    lists    of   the    Trees,    Flowers, 
London  (Stanford) :  1882,  en  8vo.,  pp,  xvi,  &  281,  map,  plan,  and  frontispiece. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

Although  not  touching  on  the  geology  or  meteorology  of  Madeira,  or  its 
climate  from  the  medical  aspect,  this  little  descriptive  volume  conveys  a  very 
dear  idea  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  island,  containing  alstj  much  useful 
matter  for  intending  visitors,  and  altogether  supplying  a  want  in  the  current 
English  literature  of  its  kind.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Botany.  The  map 
is  on  the  scale  of  3  miles  to  the  inch,  and  the  plan  of  Funchal  140  yards  to  the 
inch. 

A  printer*s  error  on  p.  58  gives  the  present  jjojmlntion  as  33,0<X),  instead  of 
(in  round  numbers)  133^000. 

AMERICA. 
Tbe  Benmida8,^-The  Historye  of  the  Bermndaes  or  Summer  Islands,  Edited, 
from  a  MS.  iu  the  Sloane  f^>l lection,  British  Museum,  by  General  ^ir  J,  Henry 
Lefroy,  b,a»j  cb^,  k.c^m.o.,  f^r.s.,  tire,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Bermudas  \  author 
li  •  Memorials  of  the  Discovery  and  Early  Settlement  of  the  Bermtidaa  or  Somers 
tslands,'  London :  printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Richards,  37  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C.) :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  320,  map  and  pktes. 

Forms  No.  LXV.  of  the  w^orks  issued  l*y  the  Hakluyt  Society,  llie  MS. 
now  for  the  first  time  printed,  although  with  no  title-page  or  date,  and  contaiu- 
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ing  DO  direct  clue  as  to  its  author,  bears  sufficient  iotemal  eyidence  to  satisfy  so 
gcMd  an  authority  as  Sir  H.  Lefroy  that  it  is  an  unpublished  work  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  the  historian  of  Virginia,  supplying  some  wants  of  the  editor's 
'  Memorials'  referred  to  in  the  title.  A  reproduction  of  Smith's  1623  map  from 
Norwood's  survey,  with  yarious  surrounding  drawings  of  forts,  &c.,  is  given ; 
also  Smith's  portrait,  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Sommers,  and  a  drawing  of  his 
loadstone.    The  Appenaiz  contains  various  matters  of  historical  interest. 

ABonc. 

Hovgaardy  A. — The  Danish-Arctic  Expedition  proposed  by  A.  Hovgaard,  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Royal  Danish  Navy,  lately  member  of  the  Vega  Expedition. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  G.  Zachariae.  Copenhagen  (Gyldendalske 
Boghandel) :  1882, 8vo.,  pp.  30,  map.    (Dulau :  price  Is.) 

The  author  gives  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  Franz-Josef  Land  extends 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  that  its  eastern  point  turns  to 
the  north ;  and  he  successfully  urces  the  fitting  out  of  a  Danish  reconnoitring 
expedition  (which  has  just  started)  to  corroborate  these  views,  and  to  examine 
whether  the  circumstances  of  currents  and  ice  are  such  that  a  basis  for  further 
polar  voyages  could  bo  reached  in  this  direction  without  too  great  risk. 

GENEBAL. 

Deisenhammer,  [Dr.]  CarL — Meine  Keise  um  die  Welt.  Wien  (Carl  Gerold's 
Sohn):  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  791  [no  Index].  (Williams  &  Norgatei 
price  12«.) 

Incidents  and  deductions  (chiefly  on  commercial  and  botanical  subjects) 
during  the  author's  journey  from  England  to  North  America,  San  Francisco, 
the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  islands,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Australia,  Singapore, 
Java,  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Japan,  Ceylon,  India,  and  Egypt. 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Jlfop  Curator  R.a.s.) 

EUBOPE. 

Amoldi. — Karte  der  Umgegend  von  Hannover.  Scale  1 :  25,000  or  2*9  inches  to 
a  geographical  mile.    4  sheets.    Hannover.    Price  7s.     (Dulau.) 

Daohsel,  A. — Karte  von  Schandau  und  Umgebung.  Scale  1 :  12,500  or  5 '8  inches 
to  a  geographical  mile.    Schandau,  Lewuhn.    Price  Is.     {Dulau,) 

Oerster,  R. — Carte  du  canal  de  Corinthe  conc^d^  au  G6n6ral  Tiirr,  dessin^c  par 
Ch.  Muret.    Paris,  Delagrave.     {Duiau.) 

Mercatory  Gerard. — ^La  Grande  Carte  de  Flandre  dressde  eu  1540  par  Gerard 
Mercator.  Reproduction  phototypique  de  Texemplaire  conservd  au  Mus^e  Plantln- 
Morotus,  ex^cutde  d'aprds  les  ordres  de  TAdministration  Communale  d'Anvers  par 
Jos.  Maes,  Photographe ;  et  prdc^dde  d'une  notice  explicative  par  le  Docteur  J. 
van  Eaemdonck.    Anvers,  1882.     (Dtdau.) 

This  map  is  composed  of  nine  sheets,  and  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  Gerard 
Mercator*s  great  map  of  Flanders,  which  was  engraved  and  published  at  Louvain 
in  the  year  1540,  and  of  which  the  only  known  copy  is  at  present  in  tho 
"  Mus^e  Plantin-Moretus  "  at  Antwerp,  it  having  been  boujjht  at  a  public  sale 
in  1877,  for  the  city  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Keeper  of  Records,  M.  P.  Gdnard.    At 
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the  date  of  ita  purchaso  the  uaap  was  slightly  damaged  by  dampf  and  tho 
**  Admmiatration  GotmuuDale^  taking  into  cuDBideration  the  possibility  of  its 
destraction,  either  by  accident  or  the  mvagea  of  time,  determined  to  have  it 
reprodnced  by  a  phototype  process  on  the  exact  scale  of  the  original ;  this  has 
been  very  suocessfully  done  by  M.  J.  Maes  of  Antwerp,  and  the  reproduction  is 
in  all  respects  equal  to  a  new  edition  of  the  original  map  of  1540*  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  an  elaborate  introduction  by  Dr.  van  Kaemdonck> 

Ministre  de  l*Iiiterieur.  —  Cnrto  de  France,  dressiJe  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par 
ordre  de  SL  le  Ministre  de  Flnt^irieiir*  Scale  1:100,000  or  1'3  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets: — ^XIL— 16,  le  Mans  (Nord)*  XII. — 18,  la  Pleche. 
XII.  — 21,  Mirebeau,  XIL  — 23,  la  Mothe  St.  H^^ray,  XO.  — 24,  Enflfec. 
XIII.— 0,  Fecamp.  XIY,— 22,  Lo  Blanc.  XYlII.—ie,  Sens.  Price  of  each 
sheet  7 J.    {Dulau.} 

Oschat^, — TVandkarte  der  Bitterfelder  Kreises,  Scale  1 1 40»000  or  1*8  inches  to  a 
geographical  mile,    4  shtets.     Halle,  Reichardt.     Price  12t,    (Dwiau.) 

Petters,  H.,  liad  Waltenberger,  H* — Karte  der  Alpen  vom  Bodensee  bis  Wien 
und  Triest.    Augsburg,  Lamfwirt.    Price  3t.    (Dulau,) 

Sineckf  D,—  Situations-Pbn  von  Berlin  mit  dem  Weichbilde  und  Charlottenburg, 
Scivle  1:10,000  or  7 '2  inches  to  a  geographical  mile,  Berhn,  D,  llcimer. 
4  sheets.     1882.    Price  5«-    (DuUu,) 

Stcinliaiiser,  A.  —  Stmssen-Karte  d.  Konigreick  Ungara,  nebst  Kroatien  nad 
♦Slavonieii.  Scale  1:29G,000  or  4'1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Wieu, 
Artaria  &  Co.    Price  4*.     {Dtdaiu) 

ASIA* 
Indian  Government  Snrveys  :— 

General  Haps :  India,  1881.  Preliminary  edition.  Scale  32  miles  to  1  indu 
On  6  sheets, — Indian  Atlas.  No.  32  N.E.  Parts  of  Hissar  and  Sirsa,  Bickaneer, 
and  Loharu,  No.  3G  S.E.  British  Manpur;  also  parts  of  Jabua  [Jhabua], 
Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Bhar.  No,  130  S.E»  Part  of  Naga  Hills  Frontier. 
No,  131.  Parts  of  Cachar  and  Manipur.— Levels  in  the  Puojab^  compiled  from 
Canal,  Railway,  and  other  Surveys,  and  combined  with  tho  operations  of  tlie 
G,  T.  Survey.  Sheet  No.  75.  Parts  of  Ferozepore,  Ludhiana,  &c.,  with  letter- 
press.   Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch ;  size  40  inches  by  27, 

Bengal  Presidency ;  Lower  Provinces :  Map  of  Eastern  Bengal.  Sheet  ii* 
Second  edition.  Hill  Tipperah,  ^.  Scale  8  miles  to  1  inch. — ^District  Dacca, 
1857-60.  New  edition,  188L  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch ;  si^e  26  inches  by  2C.— 
District  Midoapore.  Lower  Aovinces  (Revenue)  Survey,  1S31.  Scale  1  mile  to 
1  inch^  Sheets  8,  11,  14.  Sheet  14  includes  part  of  District  Balasore  in  Orissa 
Division. — District  Noakholly.  Lower  Provinces  Revenue  Survey,  1881.  Scale 
1  mile  to  1  inch.  Sheets  2,  3,  7,  8, — Darjeeling  District :  Map  of  Darjeeling. 
niil-shaded.  Surveyed  in  seasonn  1878-80^  In  four  sheets.  Scale  20  inches  to 
Imile;  size  96  inches  by  40. — Map  of  Darjeeling  Bazar,  Also  of  the  Native 
Town  and  Lloyd  Botanic  Gbrden,  and  some  adjacent  lands,  1878-80.  Scale 
60  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  27  inches  by  40.  —  Portion  of  the  Government 
Cinchona  Plantation,  Darjeeling.  Surveyed  during  1874-75.  Reduced  from  the 
maps  on  the  scale  of  16  inches  to  1  mile  to  the  scale  of  8  inches*  to  1  mile  in 
1879-80;  size  40  inches  by  27* — Map  of  Hope  Town,  Darjoeling  District.  Hills 
not  shaded.     Surveyed  during  1878-79  and  1880--81,    Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile  ; 
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size  40  JDcbes  by  27,^ — ^Map  of  Hope  Town,  Darjecling  District  Hills  not  shuiledp 
Surveyed  duriDg  1878-79  and  1880-8L  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile  ;  size  40  inches 
by  27* — Map  of  the  locations  in  Hop© Town,  Darjeeling  District.  Surveyed  during 
1878-79.  Scale  8  inches  to  1  mile;  size  22  mcbes  by  30.— North- Weat 
Provinces :  District  Saboranpnr*  Seasons  1878-79-80*  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile. 
Sheets  14  N,E.,  N.W.,  S.E.,  S,W.— Hazara  District :  Hutted  Camp,  Kliyra  Gali, 
Surveyed  season  1880-81.  Scale  12  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  26  inches  by  34, — 
Hutted  Camps  at  Bara  Gali  and  Kalabagh,  Surveyed  season  1880-^1.  Scale 
12  inches  to  1  mile ;  size  40  inches  by  27.^ — Proposed  Hutted  Camps  at  Ghor 
Dhaka  and  Kunja  Gali,  Surveyed  season  1880-81,  Scale  12  inclieii  to  1  mile ; 
size  40  inches  by  27.— riawiilpindi  District :  Hutted  Camp  at  lliobba.  Surveyed 
season  I880-S1,  Scale  12  mi  La  to  1  inch;  size  26  inches  by  34, — Simla 
District:  Cantonment  of  Da^sbai,  1880-^1.  (On  the  Kalka  Road.)  Scale 
24  inches  to  1  mile.  On  five  wheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by  27. — Cantonment 
of  Solon,  1880-81,  Scale  24  inches  to  1  mile  ;  size  40  inches  by  27*--Bannu 
District:  Bannu  District  Punjab  f Revenue)  Survey,  Seasons  1874-75  and 
1878-79.  Sheets  3,  11.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch  ;  size  40  inches  by  27.— Mysore  : 
Mysore  Toixigniphical  Survey,  1879-80.  Sheet  18.  Part  of  Shimoga.  Scale 
I  mile  to  1  inch  ;  size  40  inches  by  27. — Assam :  Atisam.  In  nine  sheets. 
Sheet  5,  and  sheets  7  and  8  on  one  sheet.  Second  edition,  1881,  Scale  8  miUa 
to  1  ioch  ;  size  22  inches  by  30. 

Bombay  Presidency :  Deccan  Topographical  Survey^  1881.  Sheets  29>  29a, 
31,  S3,  34,  46  including  Malcolm  Peth,  50,  50a,  54,  55,  56*— Guzerat :  Sheet 
No,  5  of  Guzeratj  parts  of  Baroda  and  Mahi  Kanta,  1881.  Scale  1  icch  to  1  mile ; 
size  28  inches  by  42. 

Turkestan :  Turkestan  and  the  countries  between  the  British  and 
Rut^ian  Dominbns*  Fifth  eilition,  188L  On  foiu'  sheets.  Scale  32  miles  to 
1  inch.  _ 

Note. — The  names  in  brackets  [  ]  are  authorised  spellings. 
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BeUefaads,  M.  Linant  de. — Carte  Hydrographique  do  la  Basse  Egypte  ot  d'lina 
Partie  de  Vlstlimc  de  Suez.  Gravee  au  D<*p6t  de  la  Guerre  en  1855  d'apr^  los 
Travaux  de  H.  Linant  de  Bellefonds.  Revue  et  complete  en  1882  pour  les 
Chemina  de  Fer  et  le  Canal  de  Suez.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3*4  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch.    4  ehaets.    Price  6k^    (Dulau,) 

The  principal  joints  in  which  this  new  edition  of  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds' 
map  of  Lower  Egypt  ditTers  from  I  he  previous  «lition  of  1855,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — All  the  water  has  Iwjen  coloured  blue,  thus  showing  the  cansils,  &q^  tboto 
distinctly.  The  Suez  Canal,  and  all  railways  constRicted  since  the  first  edition 
waa  published,  are  given,  while  the  "  Profit  de  risthme  de  Suez  selon  la  lign© 
das  terrains  les  plus  baa  et  selon  la  ligne  de  la  communication  h,  etablir  directe- 
ment  d\me  mer  t\  IVuitre,"  together  with  several  note^,  have  been  omitted* 

In  the  N*W,  comer  of  sheet' No.  1,  is  an  lust't  plan  entitled  "  Croqtiis  du 
Fort  du  Barrage  a  J  a  bifurcation  dea  deux  branches  du  Nil  au  N.O,  du  Caire,'* 
ihia  is  not  on  the  first  edition. 

With  these  exceptions,  thii*  etlition  api>earB  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  one 
issuefi  in  1856,  but  ditTers  considerably  from  the  new  map  recently  published  by 
the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office, 

Cora,  Guido» — Carta  Speciale  della  Baia  d'Assab  ed  Adiacenze,  costrutta  e 
disc-gnata  epecialmente  secondo  Rilievi  Original!  Italiaui  da  Guido  Cora,     Scale 
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1:250,000 or  3*4  geogmpbical  miles  to  an  mck    Torino:   Guide  Cora,  1882, 
(Duiau.) 

Thk  map  includes  the  Italian  possessions  between  t!io  Bay  of  Biiilul  and 
Riiheitft,  The  surrouDding  country,  for  a  dratnace  of  from  10  to  20  miles  inland, 
h  giveu,  as  laid  down  by  Italian  naval  officers,  and  other  explorers.  The  con- 
formation, and  positions  of  some  of  the  ktands  in  this  map  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  those  given  in  the  Admiralty  Chart. 

Horton,  Siirg^eon-Mi^or  J,  A.  B.,  MJ>,,  F.E.G.S.--Mftp  of  Wassaw  and 
Ahanta,  Qold  Coo^t,  Western  Africa.    By  Surgeon-Major  J.  A.  B,  Horton,  u,v.^ 

F.H.G.8.      1882. 

This  map  has  no  projection,  scale,  or  explanatory  notes  of  the  figures  or 
symbols  employed* 

InteUigence  DepaxtmeEt,  War  Office. — Map  of  Lower  Egypt.  Scale  1 :  200,000 
or  2*  7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  With  inset  plana  of  Cairo  (1 :  18,000), 
Alexandria  (1:31,000),  Port  Said  (1:50,000),  Suez  (1 :  50,00<3),  and  Ismailia 
(1 :  20,000).  Acconapanieil  by  one  sheet  of  letterpress  giving  the  explanation  of 
the  tenns  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  map.  Intelligence  Department, 
War  Office,    London,  1882.     4  sheets, 

^ General  Plan  of  Defences  of  Alexandria.    Scale  1 :  3G,400  or  2  inches  to  a 


geograpljical  mile*     Intelligence  Department,  War  Office*     1882. 

Petermaim's  *  Geographische  MittheOnegen.*— Crallieni^s  Expedition  in  die 
Gebiete  am  (Jberen  Senegal  &  Niger,  1880  &  1881.  Kach  den  Karten  der 
Expedition,  den  A ufn airmen  untcr  Commandant  Derrien,  1880-81,  iind  den 
Arbeiien  frhherer  Reisender  gezeichnet  v.  B.  Domann.  Scale  1 ;  2,000^000  or  27 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch*  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mitthcilungen,' 
Jahrgang  1882,  Taf.  14.    Gotha,  Justus  Perthes.    (Dulau,) 

V.  8.  Gouldfihury's  Expedition  zum  Oberen  Gambia  und  in  Futa-Djalloa 

L  Februar  bin  18.  April  1881.  Nach  den  Aufimhmen  des  LL  II.  N.  Dumbleton 
nnd  zur  Uberaicht  aller  in  das  Gebiet  faOendcn  Routen  von  Mun-j^o  Park  bis 
Aimd  Olivier  de  Sanderval,  gezeichnet  von  B.  Hassensteiii.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000 
or  27  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petennann's  *  Geographische  Mittheiliingen,' 
Jahrgang  1882,  Taf.  13.    (Duhm,) 

AMERICA. 
Hand,  M€Nallyi  &  Cc—General  Map  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  constructed 
from  the  best  authorities,  showing  completed  and  proposed  Railways,  Steamship 
Eooitee,  and  Telegraphic  Communications.  Scale  1:2,175,000  or  29*7  geogra- 
phical miles  to  an  inch.  Rand,  McXally,  &  Co*,  Chicago.  1882,  On  Rollers, 
varnished. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty. — Cliarts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  De|jartment|  Admiralty,  in 
March,  April,  May,  and  June  1882. 


Japan : — ^Omai-saki,  to  tlie  gulf  of  Yedo,  including  Suruga 

gulf  and  Sagami-ura.     Price  2s.  8d, 
Gulf  of  Mexico : — ^Tampico  harbour.    Approaches  to  Vera 

Cmz.     Price  2^•. 
West  Indies,  Martinique : — Fort  de  Frauce  harbour.    Fort 

de  France  (Fort  Boyal)  bay,    Ctil*de-s«c  M&rin.    Price 
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No.  Inches. 

242      m       =     2*0      India,  west  coast  :—Sadashivgad  bay  and  river,  with  port 

Earwar.    Price  Is.  6(2. 
270      m      =0-18    China  Sea :— Macclesfield  bank.    Price  6(f. 
98      m       =     1*28    West  Indies,  Cuba :— Approaches  to  ports  Casilda  and 
Masio,  with  the  adjacent  anchorages.    Price  Is. 
1178      m       =     0*5      England,  west  coast  :—Trevose  head  to  Bull  point.     (Plan, 

Morte  bay.)    Price  Is.  &d. 
1342      in       =     0-09    CochinChina:— Phan-rangbay  toTong-kinggulf.    (Plans, 
Hu^  river  or  Thruong  Thien,  Touron  bay,  Phuyen  and 
Cou-mong  harbours,  Yung-gang  bay.)    Price  2s.  6d, 
887      m      =     0*67    South  America,  Magellan  strait : — English,  Crooked,  Long, 
and  Sea  reaches.    Price  2s.  6d. 

2860  m       =     0*87    North  America,  east  coast : — Savannah  river  to  St.  Helena 

sound,  including    Calibogne  sound,   port  Boyal,   and 
Broad  river.    Price  2s.  Qd, 

2861  m       =     0*87    North  America,  east  coast: — St.  Helena  sound  to  Charleston 

harbour,  including  the  North  and  South  Edisto  rivers. 

Price  2s.  ed. 
304      m       =     5*0      France,  west  coast : — Port  Louis  and  Lorient.  Price  Is.  GcL 
612      m       =     0*9      North    America,  east   coast:— Little    Spoon    island    to 

Pemaquid  point,  including  entrance  to  Penobscot  bay. 

Price  2s.  ed. 
005      m       =     0*5      Fiji  islands: — Suva  harbour  to  Levuka,  with  the  adjaoent 

islands  to  the  eastward,  Ngau,  Nairai,  Mbaliki,  Wakaya, 

and  MakongaL    Price  2s.  6d, 
644      m       =     1-0      Africa,  south-east  coast : — ^Delagoa  bay  (Lorenzo  Marques) 

Price  2s. 
Africa,  west  coast: — Fernando  Po  island  (plans,   Santa 

Isabel  [Clarence]  and  adjacent  bays.  San  Carlos  [George] 

bay).    Price  Is.  6d, 
English  channel.    Price  4s. 

South  Indian  ocean  : — Saya  de  Malha  bank.    Price  Is. 
West  Indies : — Pedro  bank  and  adjacent  coast  of  Jamaica 

(plans.  Banner  reef,  Middle  and  South-west  cays.  North- 
east cay.    Portland  rock).    Price  Is.  6d 
691      m       =     2*0      Australia,  north-east  coast:  Normanby  sound  and  Prince 

of  Wales  channel.    Price  Is. 
;  160      m       =     0*18    Italy,  west  coast  :—Ci vita  Vecchia  ;to  Policastro.    (Plans, 

Port  Anzo.    Gaeta  bay.    Agropoli  bay.    Mouth  of  the 

Tiber.)    Price  2s.  Gd. 
146      111       =     2*0      Africa,  west  coast : — Niger  river  (Nun  entrance).     Brass 

river.    Price  Is.  Qd. 

628    1^       Z.     q,q\    Africa,  west  coast : — Opobo  river.  Quaebo river.  Price  Is. 

622      m       =     1*4      Africa,  west   coast: — ^Bonny  and   New  Calabar    rivers. 
Price  Is.  6d. 
2046      m       =     3*0      Ireland,  south  coast  :—Waterford  harbour.    Price  2s.  6(i. 
269   am       =     0*6      St.     Lawrence     river:  —  Montreal    to    Ogden    island. 

Price  2s. 
259  bm      =     0*6      St.    Lawrence     river:  •— Ogden    island    to    Kingston. 
Price  2s. 
1862    Plan  added.    River  Benin  entrance. 
97    Plan  added.    Selwyn  bay. 
(J,  D,  Potter,  agent,) 
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CHABTS  CANCELLED. 

No.  Cancelled  by  No. 

2601  Tampico  harbour New  plan,  Tampioo  harbour      ..  2854 

loA  ?^^?M^^      ••  • 1  New  plan,  Port   de  France  har- 

496Tnnitebay ..  }      1^^:^  s^  404. 

497  Cul  de  sac  Marin,  &c I       ^^' *«• -*»* 

242Seda8higarbay,&c       {  ^'rivc^^' ^f^""^  ^f  "^f  242 


1342  Phan-rang  bay  to  Touron  bay     .. 
1264  Touron  bay  to  gulf  of  Tong-king 

1011  Phuyen  harbour , 

1268  Touron  bay 


New  chart,    Phan-rang    bay  to 
Tong-king  gulf        1342 


2860  Port  Eoyal  and  Calibogue  sounds  |  xr-^  ^t, ^^  q«^«,.««i,  «•««-  ^^ 
oQoc  a<i«r«T>«i.k  «^«-  ^r^A  PaI.'w^^i^.  I  ^ow  cuart.  Savannah  nver  to 
2826  ^J^^    ^ver    and    Calibogue  |      g^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

2861  St.  Helena  sound \  New  chart,  St.  Helena  sound  to 

2859  North  Edisto  river        /      Charleston  harbour 2861 

644  Delagoa  bay ..      New  plan,  Delagoa  bay      ..      ..  644 

623  Clarence,  Isabel,  &c,,  bays    ..      ..      New  chart,  Fernando  Po  island  ..  623 

1598  English  channel New  chart,  English  channel      ..  1598 

691  Normanby  sound   and  Prince  of  \  New  plan,  Normanby  sound  and 

Wales  channel J      Prince  of  Wales  channel..      ..  691 

159  Civita  Yeochia  to  bay  of  Naples  ..  \  New   chart,    Civita   Yecchia  to 

160  Naples  to  cape  Yaticano      ..      ..  f     Policastro 160 

620  Benin  river  entrance     i^ZA  'H'' ^'^.  '^T^    1862 

146  Brass  and  St.  Nicholas  rivers      -.  {^'^^^:^Z'^Z}''T  Z      H6 
628  Opobo  and  Qaaebo  rivers     ..     ..  {  ^Z^^'^  ^.f^..  "T'  ^^, 


628 


622 


622  Bonny  and  New  Calabar  rivers    ..  {  ^bLft,?!!"'^"^!''*"!.^!: 
2046  Waterford  harbour        New  plan,  Waterford  harbour   ..     2046 

498  Grande  and  Petite  Anse  D*Arlet. 
2902  a,  b.  Thames  river  to  St  Abbs  head. 
2896  Ipswich  and  Annisquam  harbours. 
2879  Cape  Cod  or  Provincetown  harbour. 

CHABTS  THAT  HAYB  BECEIYED  DiPOETANT  C0BBECTI0N8. 

No.  1179.  England,  west  coast : — ^Bristol  Channel.  1462.  Bahama  islands : — 
Nassau  harbour.  2246.  Channel  islands : — Aldemey  harbour.  274.  North  Polar 
chart,  Atlantic  side.  278.  North  Polar  chart.  Pacific  side.  260.  North  Polar  sea. 
2436.  North  Polar  sea : — ^Mackenzie  river  to  Behring  strait.  962.  Japan : — Owasi 
bay  to  Takamatsu-no-sakL  71c.  India,  east  coast  :—Coromandel  coast.  2471. 
North  America,  east  coast: — New  London  harbour,  Connecticut  river.  2376. 
Australia,  north  coast :— Torres  strait,  western  channels.  54.'  Korea :— Port  Lazaref, 
Shin  Po  anchorage,  &c.  2050.  England,  south  coast: — Spithead  and  approach 
from  the  eastward.  2172.  North  America,  west  coast: — ^Behring  strait  2177. 
Arctic  sea : — ^Baffin  bay.  2282.  Arctic  ocean  and  Greenland  sea.  941a.  Eastern 
archipelago,  western  portion.  1944.  North  America,  west  coast : — ^Port  Acapulco. 
243.  Mediterranean :— Port  of  Alexandria.  447.  Australia,  north  coast :— Western 
approaches  to  Torres  strait.    2892.  North  America,  east  coast : — ^Narragaoset  bay. 
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2262.  Baltic  sea :— Gulf  of  Bothnia.  2289.  Baltic  sea :— St  Fd^rsborg  liay  and 
dty.  2028.  Malacca  strait :— Singapore  New  harbour.  2205.  Black  sea : — ^Kertch 
strait  4.  Indian  ocean: — ^Principal  groups  of  Chagos  archipdago.  1687.  North 
sea : — ^Eider  river  to  Blaavand  point    {J.  D.  Potter^  agent.) 

ATLASES. 

Bartholomew,  John,  FJLO.S.— Philips'  Handy  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland. 
Constructed  by  John  Bartholomew,  F.B.a.s.  With  consulting  index.  London, 
George  Philip  &  Son.    1882.    Price  38.  Sc?. 

This  little  Atlas  contidns  a  laige  amount  of  information,  showing  as  it  does 
all  the  principal  means  of  commumcation,  parishes,  &c.,  and  forma  a  nsefiil 
cuide  for  tourists.  Mapl  is  a  general  railway  map  of  Scotland,  and  is  followed 
by  separate  maps  of  each  county,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  a  ooploua  Index 
at  the  end  of  the  atlas. 

Chayanne,  Dr.  Josef. — ^Physikallsch-statistischer  Hand -Atlas  Ton  Oesterroch- 
Ungam  in  24  Earten  mit  erlautemdem  Text  unter  Mitwirkung  von  VinzenE  t. 
Haardt,  Prof.  Dr.  Anton  Eemer  Bitter  v.  Marilaun,  Franz  Bitter  ▼.  Le  Monnler, 
Qeneral-Major  Carl  Sonklar  ▼.  Innst&tten,  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Toula,  heranflg^gebeD 
von  Dr.  Josef  Chavanne  und  ausgefiihrt  in  Eduard  Hdhsel's  Geographischem 
Institute.    1.  Lieferung.    Wien,  Eduard  Holzel,  1882.    Price  7s.    {Dulau.) 

Oaebler,  Ed.— Special-Atlas  der  berUhmtesten  und  besuchtesten  Gegenden  und 
St&dte  Deutschlands  und  der  Alpen.  100  Karten.  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  '7  geo> 
graphical  mile  to  an  inch.  Ein  Er^nzungswerk  fiir  jeden  Handatlas.  LieL  1, 
containing  4  sheets.  Price  4s.  To  be  completed  in  25  parts.  Ldpzig-Neustadt, 
Gaebler.    (Dulau.) 

Swiss  Federal  Gh>yemment^Topographischer  Atlas  der  Schweiz  im  Massstab 
der  Origmal-Aufnahmon  nach  dem  Bundesgesetze  vom  18  Dezember  1868  vom 
eidgenOssischen  Stabsbiireau  veroffentlicht  Scale  1:25,000  or  2*9  inches  to  a 
geographical  mile.    Liet  20.    Bern.    Price  13a.    (Dulau.) 
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ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  BECORD  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Cameroons  District,  West  Africa,    By  Gsorge  Gkekfell. 

Hap,  {>.  G48* 

By  way  of  intnxtuctlon,  I  may  stato  that  at  the  cIobo  of  1874  I  was 
seut  out  to  the  Cameroonfl  river  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  time  occupied  by  a  short  trip  to  this 
country,  I  have  lived  cither  in  that  district  or  on  the  Congo  up  to 
the  cloeo  of  last  year*  During  my  seven  years*  residence  on  the  West 
Coast  I  have  travelled  some  1300  miles  on  foot  and  over  5000  miles  in 
canoes  or  small  boats,  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  places 
to  the  interior  of  the  Caraeruons  and  CongOi  and  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  information  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  relating  as  some  of  it  does  to  places  previously  un visited  by  any 
European. 

Stretching  away  eastward  from  the  Cameroons  is  one  of  the  vastest 
nnexplorcd  regions  which  has  yet  to  yield  up  its  secrets  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  traveOon  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  of  such  a  promising 
character,  affording  as  it  does  a  20- mile  channel  for  vessels  drawing 
IG  feet  of  water,  that  one  is  disappointed  when  be  finds  it  furnishes  an 
available  waterway  of  only  some  70  miles  or  so  into  this  unknown 
district. 

The  estuary  of  the  Cameroons  receives  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
three  streams  from  the  north-east  and  east — the  Yahiang  or  Abo  river, 
the  main  stream  or  Cameroons,  and  the  Lungasi  branch.  This  estuary 
also  receives  a  portion  of  the  water©  of  the  northern  stream  known  on 
our  modem  maps  as  the  Bimbia  river,  the  old  Jamur,  but  more  properly 
the  Mungo  river ;  it  also  receives  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Edea 
river.  The  other  portions  of  the  waters  of  these  two  rivers  find  their 
way  into  the  sea  at  points  about  15  miles  north  and  south  of  Cape 
Suellaba  respectively. 

The  Mungo  river  stretches  away  north  almost  for  bb  great  a  distance 
as  the  main  stream  does  in  a  north-east  direction,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
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largo  a  body  of  water,  being  navigable  for  only  vory  light  boate  in  tin 
dry  eeason.     Beyond  tbe  Mungo  towns  it  is  bordered  by  w©ll-defin< 
bankB,  but  below,  it  Immediately  enters  upon  the  Bwamp  region   and 
dividea  into  three  and,  after  a  few   milcNa,  into  numberless   cbaiin< 
which  become  so  shallow  as  to  bo  availablo  only  when  the  tide  in  in. 

The  Abo  branch,  thongh  short  and  small,  is  a  very  importan^l 
avenue  for  trade,  the  hilla  ou  both  sides  being  peopled  by  a  large  and 
inEuential  tribe. 

The  main  stream  is  barred  by  cataracts  (in  about  10"^  7'  E.  long,  atid 
4°  30'  N*  lat.)  at  about  70  miles  northeast  from  the  entrance  to  the 
river*  Its  banks  are  peopled  by  four  diBtinct  tribes — the  Duallas,  the 
Wuri,  the  Budiraan,  and  the  Endokoko  people.  Tho  Duallas  trade  ^with 
tho  Wuri  people,  and  they  in  their  turn  with  the  Budiman,  who  in. 
their  turn  buy  from  and  sell  to  the  Endokokos,  each  barrier  to  com- 
munication being  strictly  preserved  in  the  interests  of  those  concerned. 

The  Lnngasi  branch  is  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  as  far  eaBt^ward 
as  the  main  branch,  but  is  there  barred  by  a  cataract  at  a  point  aoma 
25  miles  south  of  Endokoko. 

The  Edca  river,  whioh  so  far  as  I  can  learn  has  not  yet  been 
aeeended  by  any  other  European  than  myself,  offers  the  best  facilities 
for  navigatic»n,  affording  as  it  does  a  channel  for  boats  drawing  four  feet 
of  water,  right  up  to  the  falls  some  35  miles  from  the  coast.  i 

These  three  streams — the  Cameroons,  the  Lungasi,  and  tho  T!clea 

afford  means  of  access  to  about  tho  same  meridian  of  longitude.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  former,  progress  becomes  impossible  by  reason  of 
the  cataract  region  through  which  they  pass,  their  courses  lying  between 
steep  hills  and  cliffs  and  among  immense  boulders.  The  Edea  &ids  its 
way  from  the  higher  region,  apparently  common  to  nil  these  streams,  over 
a  series  of  some  half-dozen  falls  of  about  20  feet  in  height,  amuiired 
horse-shoe  shape,  and  extending  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  body  of  vrat^r 
falling  over  these  gneiss  rocks  is  quite  equal  to,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
surpass,  that  which  comes  over  the  cataract  at  Emlokoko,  but  instead  of 
its  stream  being  augmented  as  it  travels  seaward,  as  in  the  caae  of  the 
Cameroons,  it  is  split  up,  making  the  three  streams  which  figure  on  our 
charts  as  the  Qua  Qua,  the  Borno,  and  the  Borea.  It  has  been 
surmised  for  a  long  time  that  these  two  latter  were  mouths  of  one  and 
the  same  stream,  and  1  am  able  to' state  that  they  are  so*  The  best 
means  of  access  to  the  Edea  is  through  the  Qua  Qua  creek,  the  moutlis 
of  tho  Borno  and  the  Borea  being  very  uncertain,  and  altering  from 
season  to  season. 

Within  a  radius  of  15  miles  from  Suellaba  Point  the  land  ia 
uninhabitable.  Mangrove  swamps  cover  nearly  the  wholo  of  that 
portion  of  the  area  which  is  not  entirely  tho  domain  of  tho  water* 
There  are  a  few  places  where  hard  ground  is  to  be  found,  and  there 
the  fishermen  build  their  huts  and  stay  for   a   few  days  during  the 
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fishing  sea&on,  and  also  whon  they  go  down  river  to  catch  the  sluimp^ 
which  are  bo  abundant,  and  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name. 

The  whole  of  this  area  is  intersected  by  a  moat  elaborate  net- 
work of  creeks^  affording  ready  commiinication  for  boats  of  four  feet 
draught,  between  Malimba,  aluout  15  luik-s  gouth  of  Cape  SueJlaba,  and 
Bimbia,  some  lo  miles  north  of  that  point.  By  the  aid  of  a  prismatic 
oomp&BS  and  a  watck,  and  after  repeated  joumeyings,  I  have  laid  down 
on  the  aooom]>anying  map  an  outline  of  the  principal  of  these  creeks. 

Beyond  thi»  swampy  region,  red  clayey  ground  gradually  rieeta  to 
various  heights  up  to  60  feet,  forming  sites  for  the  towns  nearest  the 
flea-ooast,  such  as  Mungo,  Hickory,  Bell  Town,  Akwa  Town,  the  Bassa 
towns,  and  al&o  those  of  Yansocki  and  Yabakalaki,  Bimbia,  on  the 
sea-coast,  is  built  on  one  of  the  spnrs  of  the  great  mountain  itself. 
Beyond  this  belt  of  elevated  red  clayey  ground  comes  another  swampy 
district  intersected  by  a  further  series  of  small  creeks,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  hilly  country  covered  with  dense  forest  where  we  find 
the  Balung,  Abo,  Budiman,  and  Lungasi  towns.  Beaching  this  belt  of 
country,  commu^cat ion  by  land  with  tho  interior  becomes  a  possibility ; 
for  tho  swamps  and  creeks  render  tho  inhabitants  of  the  lower  towns 
virtually  islanders.  From  some  of  tho  higher  points  the  Mils  are  seen 
tttretcliing  away  in  ail  directions,  and  clothed  as  they  are  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  foliage,  they  make  up  a  most  enchanting  picture. 
Though  decidedly  hilly,  the  country  does  not  threaten  those  difficulties 
to  road-making  which  obtain  in  the  cataract  region  of  the  Congo,  the 


^B  hills  being  much  less  precipitous. 
The  Balnnijr  and  Abo  towns  to 


Balling  and  Abo  towns  to  the  north  are  far  from  being  depen- 
dent upon  water  communication  for  their  supplies  of  barter  goods. 
Cameroons  is  the  more  accessible  market,  but  Old  Calabar  is  always 
available  by  an  overland  route  which  is  kept  open.  The  Wuri  people 
are  also  able  to  relieve  their  most  pressing  wants,  such  as  their  need  for 
salt  and  tobacco,  by  the  same  route,  when  by  reason  of  any  uf  the  many 
pretexts  for  so  doing,  their  communication  with  the  Cameroons  traders  is 
inten*upted. 

The  Lungasi  people  seem  to  be  quite  cut  off  from  any  other  market 

[than  Cameroon^,  but  their  trading  relationships  are  of  the  slenderest. 
They  seem  to  occupy  an  almost  isolated  position,  and  when  I  went 
among  them  about  four  years  ago  (I  was  the  first  white  man  who  visited 
them)  I  found  them  worse  off  for  EuropCiUi  manufactured  goods  than 

I  any  people  I  have  seen  either  before  or  since ;  woi-se  off  even  than  tho 
much  decried  Basundi  of  the  Congo,  They  grow  tiioir  o"wn  tobacco,  and 
a8  they  went  naked,  did  not  want  cloth ;  what  they  did  for  salt  was  not 

I  plain  ;  but  this  was  evident,  that  little  or  no  trade  was  carried  on  with 

^  the  surrounding  people. 

The  Edea  towns  are  supplied  with  trade  goods  by  the  people  lower 

I  down  the  river,  who  in  their  turn  are  supplied  by  tho  Balimbas  or  the 
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BakokoB,  and  these  again  obtain  what  !s  needed  either  from  tho  Came: 
traders,  or  those  established  on  tho  sea-coast  further  sonth*     So,  altbougb 
the  Edea  towns  are  close  to  the  supplies,  yet  all  traffic  has  to   filter 
through  two  or  three  sets  of  middlemen,  who  almost  kill  the  trade  by 
their  exactions. 

Although  the  region  embraced  [within  the  lower  reaches  of  t 
Cameroons  river  and  its  tributaries  is  so  small,  yet  there  are  distin* 
dialects  for  each  of  the  separate  districts.  The  mountain  people  speak 
Bak^villeh,  the  Bimbia  people  Isubii,  and  the  Cameroons  lan^iage  is 
called  Dualla.  The  Abo,  Wuri,  and  Qua  Qua  towns  bavo  each  their 
own  dialect,  as  have  also  the  Lungasi  and  Edea  towns.  These  dialcct» 
are  all  more  or  less  intimately  related ;  and  no  doubt  if  they  were 
reduced  to  writing,  the  relationship  would  be  much  more  apparent  than 
is  the  case  in  their  oral  use.  Most  of  the  people  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  dialect  spoken  by  their  neighbours  with  whom  they  tradei^g 
but  seldom  have  the  ability  to  speak  more  than  one  dialect  besidei^ 
their  own*  These  people  are  all  members  of  tho  great  Bantu  stock,  and 
are  allied  in  race  and  language  with  the  Swaheli  in  the  east  and  th< 
Kafirs  far  away  south.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  their  neigh 
at  Calabar,  who  belong  to  the  stock  which  has  its  habitat  stretchtDj 
away  to  the  north  and  west,  and  who  speak  a  language  belonging 
quite  another  class.  One  of  the  many  differences  I  have  noticed 
marking  the  members  of  these  two  great  families,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  respectively  climb  their  palm  trees  when  taking  the 
sap  from  which  they  make  their  palm  wine.  The  Bantus  make  use  o 
the  well-known  band  or  hoop  of  strong  fibrous  material  to  assist  in  tho] 
ascent,  while  the  negro  of  the  Ethiopic  stock  relies  solely  upon  his  arm 
and  legs. 

Although  the  natives  of  the  Cameroons  district  all  btdong  to  the  on 
stock,  yet,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  language 
over  a  very  limited  area,  and  not  only  in  language  docs  this  diversit 
exist,  but  in  modes  of  living  and  in  their  pursuits.  The  mountain  men^ 
are  hunters  and  breeders  of  cattle.  Mungo  men  are  makers  of  canoes,  and 
the  most  skilful  of  their  craft  I  have  met  with.  Balung  people  have 
large  farms,  and  also  carry  on  a  large  trade.  Abo  men  are  skilled  handi- 
craftsmen as  well  as  keen  traders.  Wuri  men  do  little  else  than  barter 
with  their  neighboMra  South  of  Wuri  the  people  are  satisfied  'with 
a  minimum  of  European  goods  ;  nature  is  bountiful,  and  they  seosi 
content. 

The  mountain  people  build  detached  houses,  while  Balung  people 
build  a  whole  side  of  a  street  capable  of  accommodating  500  peoplu 
under  one  continuous  roof,  with  here  and  there  a  large  apartment  or 
common  hall  that  will  hold  ten  or  twenty  families.  Each  family  of  the 
Abo  people  occupies  its  own  small  street,  its  houses  being  elevated  on 
small  mounds  a  couple  of  feet  or  bo  above  the  aurronndiug  level.     Their 
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s  are  mostly  on  the  tops  of  tbo  hills  wkich  flank  the  river,  and  are 
<jften  reached  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  hilkide.  The  Wuri  people 
bnild  after  the  same  fashion,  but  close  to  the  water's  edge-  There  the 
ptirpoee  of  the  mound  beoomes  apparent,  for  in  the  rainy  season  it  often 
liappens  that  each  house  beoomes  an  island.  South  and  etist  of  Cameroons 
the  same  plan  of  building  isolated  houses  on  mounds  is  in  practice, 
though  there  is  no  more  apparent  need  for  such  a  precaution  than  on  the 
bill-tops  at  Abo,  Perhaps  the  practice  pointa  to  migration  at  some 
period  from  a  location  liable  to  inundation. 

The  Duallas  hold  a  tradition  that  they  cam©  from  the  south-east, 
^even  generations  ago,  tbey  say,  Lungasi  people  were  stronger  than 
the  Duallas,  and  drove  them  awtiy  to  the  water-side,  where  they  learned 
to  make  canoes  and  to  catch  fish.  One  day  when  fishing  off  what  wo 
<;all  Malimha  Point  on  the  chart,  but  what  they  call  Mbiende,  they 
observed  a  plantain  akin  floating  down  with  the  tide,  and  they  argued 
therefrom,  that  where  there  were  people  to  eat  plantain,  there  were 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  change  plantain  for  fish.  So  going  up, 
where  the  plantain  skin  came  down,  they  found  the  Bassa  people  located 
where  Bell  and  Akwa  towns  now  stand.  Constant  visits  to  the  new 
market  resulted  in  their  coveting  the  land,  and  afterwards,  in  their 
taking  it  away  from  the  Bassas  whom  they  drove  into  the  forest.  The 
Bassas  still  supply  the  Diiallaa  with  plantain,  a  regular  market  being 
Tiiaintained  at  the  back  of  the  towDS, 

Whoever  taught  the  Duallas  to  make  canoes  succeeded  very  well, 
and  showed  them  how  to  get  a  bigger  canoo  out  of  a  small  tree  than 
ny  others  of  their  race  whom  I  have  met,  can  manage  to  do«  Their 
■canoes  are  segments  of  circles  both  longitudinally  and  transversely. 
They  taper  off  to  a  point  at  each  end,  but  much  more  gradually  at  the 
bow  than  the  stem.  They  are  made  of  all  kinds  of  wood,  from  that  of 
the  soft  cotton-wood  (a  species  of  BomUax)  to  that  of  the  hard  and 
■durable  red  timber  or  bar- wood  of  commerce ;  and  of  all  sizes  up  to 
those  capable  of  carrying  a  crew  of  sixty  paddlers.  In  making  these 
canoes  the  logs  are  flattened  slightly  at  the  top^  by  means  of  native 
implements.  The  shaping  of  the  outside  is  the  next  work,  and  this 
is  followed  by  the  hewing  out,  or  *'  dubbing  '*  process,  which  is  main- 
tained till  the  sides  are  not  more  than  an  inch  thick.  When  this 
result  has  been  attained  a  brisk  £re  is  kindled  outside  and  in,  and 
stretchers  are  applied  while  the  timber  is  willing  to  yield  to  tb© 
fluence  of  the  hea,t  and  pressure,  and  the  converging  sides  are  forced 
-apart,  so  that  the  log  which  had  a  diameter  of  three  leet  is  made  to 
give  a  canoe  four  feet  and  a  half  in  width. 

The  special  ability  of  the  Abo  men  is  manifest  in  working  both 
wood  and  iron.  They  carve  very  elaborate  stools  out  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood,  and  also  make  ornamental  chests  and  doors.  The  iron  they  use 
is  brought  from  the  coast  in  the  form  of  old  cask  and  bale  hoops,  and 
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tkia  they  work  up  into  very  creditable  edge  tools,  swords,  and  boe»," 
Their  ability  and  persistent  industry  place  them  in  the   front   rank 
among  the  Cameroons  trihes. 

As  is  nanal  in  Africa,  the  hoo  is  the  only  agncultural  implement,  and 
the  wielding  of  this  is  left  to  the  women  and  children.     When  a  umn 
marriea  ho  builds  a  house  and  clears  a  patch  of  ground ;  he  then  looks  to 
his  wife  to  provide  the  needful  food  in  the  way  of  plantaine*  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuts,  beans,  maize  or  cassada.     The  v^ife  id  not 
supposed  to  furnish  the  fish  or  the  flesh,  and  if  the  husband  does  not 
provide  these  by  his  hunting  or  hiB  trade,  he  may  not  quarrel  if  he  is 
reduced  to  a  vegotahlo  diet.     On  the  uplands  plantains  and  yama  are 
the  staple  food,  on  the  lowlands  and  river  banks  cassada  pudding  i&j 
the  mainstay;    this  is  prepared  by  tying  the  grated  cassada   pulp 
plantain  leaves  and  boiling  it.     As  polygamy  prevails,  the  wives  tak^l 
it  in  turn  to  provide  for  their  lord  and  master ;   and  as  all  the  wive 
lire  bought  or  inberited^a  man  succeeding  to  those  of  his  father — ^tL 
lordship  is  anything   but   a  nominal  mutter,  and   a  woman    is   quital 
w*illing  to   share  with   others  in  her  husband's   affection,  seeing   tha 
it  results  in  such  a  welcome  modification  of  her  responsibilities. 

Domestio  fowls,  goats,  hairy  sheep,  and  pigs  are  fairly  plentiful,  th« 
last,   however,   are  roserv^ed    for    the   men,   it   not   being   lawful    fo 
a  woman  to  eat  pork.    Monkeys,  porcupines,  and  deer  are   the  n 
frequent   products   of  the   chase,    and   are   important  items    in    the 
dietary.     On  the  mountain,  dogn  are  very  much  appreciated,    and 
have  seen  a  goat  given  for  a  dog  that  would  not  yield  half  aa  much 
dressed  meat.     The  flesh  of  the  baboon  is   also   highly   esteemed,   eo 
is  that  of  the  pangolin.      While  the  python  is  accepted  as  an   articld      , 
of  food,  rats  are  rejected,  but  Congo  people  do  not  even  draw  the  linf^f 
at  rats.  ^^ 

Fish  are  caught  in  great  abundance  at  certain  seasons,    Bome   by 
means  of  hooks  and  some  by  means  of  seiues.     Baited  traj^s,  after  thi 
fashion  of  the  simple  mouse-trap^  are  very  common  along  the  banks 
the  river  up  country.     Large  baskets,  on  tho  principle  of  mir  '*cral 
pots,"  set  where  the  eurrt^nt  is  strong,  seoure  a  good  supply,  as  also  d 
nets  stretched  across  tht^  mouth»  of  «mall  tidal  creeks.     The  fishermen' 
on  the  sea-shore  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  intrepid  in  their  calling, 
they  will  venture  out  alone  in  their  small  canoes  in  the  whaling  season 
(August  to  October),  and  attack  and  sumetiiueB  succeed  in  killing  a  young 
whale  and  in  landing  it.     Bimbia  peopio  and  tho  people  up  the  ISdea 
sometimes  kill  the  manateo,  the  iltish  of  which  is  highly  prized,  as  is 
also  that  of  the  sawfish  and  tho  turtle,  whiL'h  hitter  is  abundant. 

As  hunters  tho  Cameroons  men  are  not  bold.     Ho  who  ventures 
attack  a  leopard  is  a  brave  man,  and  his  fame  is  sung.     They  neve 
hunt  the  elephant,  though  these  are  numerous  30  miles  up  the  Mungot 
and  on  the  banks  near  the  mouths  of  the  Borea  and  the  Bomo.     The 
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think  they  do  their  utmost  when  they  "make  modiome"  to  prevont 
the  ravages  these  beasts  periodically  make  among  their  farms*  Hippo- 
potami abound  in  largo  numbei*s  about  50  miles  up  the  main  stream 
ui'  the  Cameroona  rivor,  and  also  up  the  Lungsisi  and  Edea  rivers. 

The  mountain  men  or  Bakwilloh  have  hunting  grounds  at  all 
heights  up  to  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  Thoy  do  not,  however, 
build  their  towns  at  a  greater  altitude  than  2500  feet.  Scarcity  of 
T^ater  is  one  reason,  the  cold  air  is  another^  and  again,  their  cliief  food, 
the  plantain,  does  not  flourish  above  the  3000  feet  level.  The  oil  palm 
produces  its  fruit  at  1700  feet,  but  the  coco-nut  at  this  height  yields 
no  harvest,  and  the  oil  palm  500  feet  above  gives  nothing  but  the  sap 
from  which  thoy  make  their  palm  wine.  At  3000  fect»  tree  ferns  com- 
mence, and  no  more  palms  are  seen.  Water  is  so  scarce  at  many  of  tho 
mountain  villages  that  the  cattle  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
eopious  dews»  A  few  bullocks  are  found  here  and  there  on  the  mountain^ 
while  none  are  found  upon  tho  plains. 

There  is  a  magnificent  cascade  on  the  mountain  near  Boanda  (1800 
feet  altitude),  and  this  has  been  named  the  Thomson  falls,  after  its  dis- 
coverer. In  tho  dry  season  tho  water  is  but  a  small  stream,  but 
during  tho  rains  it  is  a  grand  torrent,  having  a  clear  drop  of  50  feet  at 
the  point  mentioned, 

Natives  on  tho  one  side  of  the  mountain  wishing  to  go  to  places  on 
the  other  side,  or  towards  the  other  side,  do  not  thread  their  way  in 
and  out  and  up  and  down  among  the  various  lesser  hills  and  spurs  which 
surround  the  main  oone,  but  ascend  beyond  the  wood  belt  (8000  feet)  and 
paBfi  round  the  main  c^ne  till  above  the  place  to  which  they  are  journey- 
ing, and  then  descend  to  it.  They  feel  the  cold  very  much  when  tliey 
ascend  to  the  higher  regions.  In  March  1878, 1  registered  a  minimum 
of  58°  Fahr.  at  Manu's  spring,  and  at  12,000  feet  a  minimum  of  47^  The 
cold  mountaiu  breezes  which  reach  tho  sea-coast  in  tho  early  mornings 
during  tho  dry  season  are  very  invigorating  to  the  Europeans ;  this  ifi 
especially  the  case  when  the  mountain  is  capped  with  snow.  Tho  most 
comfortable  time  for  travellers  to  ascend  tho  mountain  is  undoubtedly 
during  tho  dry  season,  from  Octobor  to  February,  In  March  tho 
tornado  season  commences,  but  in  between  tho  storms  the  atmosphere  is 
wonderfully  clear,  and  one  is  well  repaid  for  the  exposure  to  the  storm  by 
tlie  prospect  afibrded  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  peak  of  Fernando 
Po  westward,  and  tho  hills  of  the  cataract  region  eastward,  are  the 
boundaries  in  these  directions  of  a  glorious  map-like  picture,  embracing 
river,  sea,  and  land.  Southward  all  detail  is  lost  in  tho  haze  of  tho  far 
distance.  The  best  routo  for  the  ascent  h  from  Bota  through  Mokunda 
and  Boanda,  and  not  via  Mapanja  and  the  lava  bods,  the  course  taken 
by  Captain  Burton  in  his  memorable  first  ascent  of  the  Cameroons 
mountain. 

The  range  of  climate  and  temperature  on  the  sides  of  the  mountaiu, 
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and  in  the  fertile  valleys  found  here  and  there  among  tlie  small 
hills  surroimding  the  main  cone,  offer  every  advantage  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  and  vegetable  which  cannot  possibly  be  grown  on  the 
plains.  The  soil  being  mainly  of  volcanic  origin  is  especially  rich. 
Coffee  is  indigenous,  not  only  on  the  mountain  but  in  the  lower  districts 
bordering  on  the  river,  where  once  having  got  past  the  marshy  zone , 
the  ground  is  of  a  character  which  promises  the  most  magmficent  resulta  ( 
if  the  natives  could  only  be  induced  to  cultivate  either  coffee  or  cacao*  | 
The  planting  of  cacao  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  and  at  Victoria  (the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society's  settlement  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain)  has 
been  pushed  forward  vigorously.  The  results,  though  comparatively 
small  at  present,  are  such  as  have  encouraged  the  people  to  commence 
the  work  on  their  own  account.  Cacao  involves  so  much  less  labour  in  its 
preparation  for  the  market  than  coffee,  that  it  is  much  bettor  adapted  for  a 
country  whore  labour  is  notoriously  scarce.  The  great  difficulty  'with 
indiarubber,  which  abounds,  is  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  its 
collection.  Coco-nuts  alone  might  produce  a  wonderful  revenue  for  the 
country^  but  no  one  has  spirit  enough  to  undertake  their  cultiva*  ^y 
tion.  The  harvest  is  too  far  off,  and  is  altogether  too  problematical  to  ^M 
prove  an  inducement  to  the  native  mind,  notmth standing  that  those 
who  have  coco-palma  esteem  them  %'ery  highly  on  account  of  the  market 
value  of  the  copra.  Among  the  fruits  produced  in  the  district  are 
pineapples,  mangoes,  guavas,  oranges,  limes,  citrons,  bread  fruit,  bread 
nut,  sour  sop,  custard  apple,  and  cashews.  Among  the  valuable 
timbers  are  ebony,  African  oak,  a  kind  of  teak,  a  wocwi  resembling 
mahogany,  and  also  bar- wood.  These  are  all  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water.  There  are  also  several  lighter  varieties,  easily  "wrought, 
and  much  used  for  building  purposes.  The  tall  mangrove  yields  a 
splendid  hard  timber  for  posts,  and  also  makes  capital  firewood ;  it  bums 
readily  though  used  green,  and  gives  an  intense  heat.  There  is  another 
species  of  mangrove,  easily  mistaken  for  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  quite 
valueless  as  fneh 

It  is  uselefls  to  look  to  the  coast  tribes  for  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country ;  they,  together  with  the  river-side  people,  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  passion  for  bartering,  and  do  little  else  than 
attend  to  their  trade,  exchanging  European  manufactures,  such  as  cotton 
goods,  cutlery,  guns,  powder,  beads,  and  spirits,  for  th©  palm  oil,  pedm 
kernels,  and  ivory  of  the  interior.  These  water-side  tribes  bavo  a 
monopoly  of  the  direct  trade  with  the  European,  and  will  not  allow  th© 
up-country  people  to  go  on  board  ship  or  into  the  white  man's  trading 
factory.  They  reserve  to  themselves  tho  privileges  of  middlemen,  and 
fiecure  theroby  a  good  share  of  tho  proceeds  for  themselves.  That  they 
are  jealous  of  such  privileges,  affording  as  these  do  auch  an  easy  mode  of 
supplying  tho  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  goes  without  saying. 
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The  standard  of  value  is  a  bar  of  iron  8  feet  long,  l\  inch  wide,  und 
I  inch  thick*  20  bars  =  1  kroo  or  10  galloos  of  palm  oil ;  a  goat  ^  20 
to  100  bare ;  a  fowl  ooste  ono  bar ;  &  wife  600  to  1500,  that  is  on  the 
river  ;  mountain  women  do  not  cost  ao  much. 

The  Bimbians^  Bell  town,  Akwa  town»  and  Malimba  people  reeerve 
to  themaelves  the  right  of  trading  with  the  white  men  on  board  ship. 
The  Bimbians  collect  from  the  mountain  markets,  the  Bell  people 
work  the  Mungo  and  Abo  rivers,  the  Akwa  people  doing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  trade  on  the  Wuri  river  and  that  of  the  Dibamba  towns  on 
the  Lungaei  branch.  The  Qaa  Qua  is  common  ground  for  both  Akwa 
and  Bell.  Malimba  people  also  trade  wth  the  Qtia  Qua  people  and  up 
the  Edea.  The  Mungo,  Abo,  Wuri,  and  Qua  Qua  (or  Bakoko)  people  in 
their  turn  act  as  middlemen  between  the  natives  of  the  interior  and  the 
Cameroons  men»  and  also  get  their  profit,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
poor  people,  to  whom  the  lion's  share  is  due  as  the  producers,  get  any- 
thing but  their  right,  and  are  thereby  deterred  from  doing  more  than 
suffices  to  supply  their  more  pressing  needs. 

The  rainy  season  is  the  liiisy  time  with  the  traders,  as  they  can  then 
take  their  canoes  up  the  creeks  to  towns  which  they  cannot  reach  in  the 
**  dries,"  save  by  an  overland  walk,  a  very  objectionable  matter  where 
heavy  produce  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  difHculty  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  from  Cameroons  mainly 
results  from  the  jealousy  with  which  these  trading  zones  are  maintained. 
The  natives  fear  that  the  white  man  in  passing  beyond  will  effectually 
break  the  barriers  they  have  set  up,  and  which  they  maintain  so  much  to 
their  prolit.  So  determined  are  they  to  preserve  these  boundaries,  that 
I  was  brought  back  by  a  party  of  eighty  armed  men  from  a  point  some 
20  miles  beyond  the  Mungo  towns  past  which  I  managed  to  creep  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  I  was  thus  prevented  from  following  up  to  tho 
cataracts  the  only  branch  of  the  Cameroons  whose  whole  navigable 
length  I  had  not  traversed*  On  a  previous  occasion,  had  it  not  been 
that  I  was  travelling  on  beard  a  small  steamboat,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  reach  the  Edea  falls*  As  it  was,  we  were  boarded  by  a 
party  of  armed  men,  and  bidden  to  stop.  I  referred  them  to  the  engine, 
and  told  them  to  stop  it  if  they  liked.  They  did  not  like  ;  they  were 
afraid  it  might  display  some  eccentricity  if  meddled  with,  and  as  we 
were  fast  approaching  the  limits  of  the  territory  where  they  were 
masters,  they  got  into  their  canoe  and  dropped  astern*  I  may  say  that 
a  pump,  the  nozzle  of  which  had  a  universal  joint,  was  judiciously 
displayed  by  one  of  our  crow,  and  it  evidently  impressed  our  visitors  as 
a  mysterious  and  powerful  weapon,  and  tended  in  no  small  degree,  I 
believe,  to  secmre  our  inimnnity  from  interference* 

I  am  convinced  from  what  I  have  seen  that  our  present  trading 
enterprises  have  only  touched  the  very  fringe  of  this  part  of  the 
continent.     The  exorbitant  demands  of  the  middlemen  make  it  not 
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worth  while  to  send  produce  across  the  many  barriers  interposed  bel 
the  coast  and  the  districts  much  over  100  miles  inland. 

The  Arabs  penetrate  from  the  north-east  to  within  no  very 
distance  of  the  Camcroons.  Several  natives  have  recognised  my  jackaai 
as  being  after  the  fashion  of  the  beasts  ridden  by  the  light-coloared 
men  who  wore  tnrbans  and  ca-rried  gnna  and  spears.  The  question 
how  long  this  part  of  the  continetrt  is  to  be  kept  a  sealed  book  depesnd* 
upon  huw  long  the  coast  tribes  are  ahle  to  preserYo  their  monopoly.  Th« 
interior  tiibes  are  anxious  to  come  down  to  the  coast  and  trade  the 
same  as  in  Angola  and  Loango,  and  if  so  many  profits  were  not  exftoled 
upon  each  parcel  of  produce  it  would  pay  to  bring  it  from  macb  greater 
distances  than  are  tupped  by  tho  present  system  of  trade.  The  existence 
of  the  monopoly  which  now  obtains  of  course  precludes  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  can-iei-s  or  guides  for  interior  explorations,  and  furnish 
perhaps  tho  most  direct  obstacle  to  the  setting  out  of  an  cxped 
from  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Not  only  is  progress  into  the  country  baned,  but  the  ad  van 
of  the  country  is  kept  in  check  by  the  conservatism  that  is  domi: 
Many  of  the  natives  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves,  and  to  adopt  at 
least  some  of  the  manners  of  civilised  life ;  but  such  ambitiou  is  effec- 
tually restrained  by  the  medicine  men  and  secret  societies.  There  is 
no  security  for  life  or  property,  and  a  disposition  to  improve  tlie  old 
style  of  living,  or  to  accumulate  property  by  industry,  is  so  dangerons  to 
gratify  that  those  who  would  willingly  take  the  lead  are  deterred  by  the 
possibility  of  losing  both  property  and  life. 

The  principal  secret  societies  in  the  Caraeroons  are  Je-engu  and 
Elung ;  there  are  others  of  less  importance,  such  as  Moonge  and  Kungaloo ; 
these  together  form  a  no  small  factor  in  the  governing  power  of  t 
country.  The  kings  or  chiefs  are  much  influenced  by  these  societi* 
as  well  'as  by  the  popular  voice.  It  is  a  most  dijBicult  matter  to 
criminals  to  justice  if  they  belong  to  important  families.  Slaves  have 
but  short  shrift  and  no  mercy. 

A  civilised  government*  able  to  protect  life  and  property^  would 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  these  people ;  a: 
while  I  would  reprobate  anything  which  savoured  of  pandering 
"  earth-hunger,'*  I  should  heartily  rejoice  to  see  more  and  more  of 
coast  brought  under  the  rule  of  civilised  powers ;  and  I  am  patriotic 
enough  to  wish  that  it  should  be  the  British  power  that  should  thus 
extend  the  area  over  which  it  spreads  its  wings,  iiDproflsed  as  I  am  that  it 
is  the  most  beneficent.  So  far  as  spreading  its  wings  over  the  Canieroons 
is  concerned,  it  would  involve  us  in  nothing  but  a  little  expense,  for  the 
people  so  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  just  and  able  government,  that 
they  have  petitioned  more  than  once  to  bo  anneied  to  the  territory 
which  is  so  evidently  prospering  under  British  rule*  The  expense 
would  only  be   for  a  few  years,  for  the  increased  trade  would    soon 
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produoG  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  it,  Sucli  a  step  would  in  a  short 
time  result  m  the  opening  up  of  vast  areas  and  ready  markets  far  the 
products  of  our  unemployed  and  poorly-paid  labour,  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  to  a  country  such  as  our  own. 

The  importance  of  opening  up  new  diatricts  for  trade  is  fully  realised 
"by  our  continental  neighbours.  The  French  have  already  secured  by 
treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  a  tract  of  country  on  the  long  central  reach 
of  the  OoDgo,  at  that  part  nearest  their  own  territory  at  Gaboon,  This 
acquisition  promises  to  bo  of  great  profit  to  the  Flinch  nation,  and  any 
Ibrm  of  civilised  government  (excepting  Portuguese)  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  groat  blessing  to  the  people  themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  people,  I  may,  in  concluding,  say,  that  I  have 
found  among  them  evidences  of  capacity  of  no  mean  order,  and  I  have 
been  flerved  by  faithful  men  who  have  done  brave  deeds  and  risked 
their  lives  in  the  doing  of  their  duty.  True,  they  are  not  aO  capable  or 
faithful ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  the  average  is  very  low,  for  the  African  as 
a  rule  is  terribly  degraded,  nor  is  this  surprising  considering  his  disadvan- 
tages and  the  educational  effects  of  the  slave  trade,  and  gin  at  less  than 
five  shillings  a  case.  However,  during  a  eeven  years*  residence  among 
Cameroon s  and  Congo  people,  I  have  been  convinced  by  their  evident 
possession  of  ability  and  what  the  Americans  call  "  grit,"  that  they  are  a 
l>eople  with  no  mean  future  before  them,  and  that  if  rightly  guided  and 
directed  for  awhile  they  will  themselves  be  able  to  open  up  and  develop 
the  vast  resources  of  their  own  rich  country. 


On  ihe  Coast  Lands  and  same  Eivers  and  Ports  of  Mozambique. 
By  H.  E.  O^Netll,  H*B.M.  Consul,  Mozambique, 

Map,  p.  648, 

The  information  I  now  offer  to  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society'  is 
mainly  based  upon  the  results  of  six  journeys  carried  out  by  me  on  the 
coast  of  Mozambique  within  the  past  three  years,  during  which  I  have 
visited,  in  many  cases  more  than  once,  almost  every  accessible  part, 
whether  bay,  inlet,  or  river,  between  Cape  Delgado  and  Quillimane, 
But  as  I  have  no  vdsh  or  intention  to  serve  up  a  mere  rechauffe  of  the 
*  East  African  Pilot  and  Sailing  Directions,'  I  Bhall  confine  myself  to  those 
points  that  are  but  imperfectly  mentioned  or  altogether  passed  over  by 
them,  adding  such  information  regarding  the  coast  country  and  its  occu- 
piers as  I  think  will  bo  of  interest. 

The  examination  of  the  coast  north  of  Mozambique  was  completed  in 
three  journeys,  and  occupied  me  nearly  five  months,  and  that  to  the 
southward  in  an  etjual  number,  occupying  a  little  less  than  three. 

The  object  of  these  journeys  was  partly  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
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truth  upon  the  miich -debated  slave-trade  queation,  and  partly  to  gftia^ 
an  insight  into  the  working  of  tho  tmde  of  the  coaat  with  the  interior^ 
carried  on  chiefly  by  British  Indian  enbjects. 

In  order  that  the  nocossary  inquiries  should  be  thoroiiglily  and  no 
hastily  made,  the  ooast-line  to  be  worked,  which  extended  over  a  lengtlil 
of  400  miles,  was  divided  into  four  portions,  and  carried   out   in  th<| 
following  journeys : — 

1,  From  Mozambique  to  Pomba  Bay,  May-June  1880. 

2.  From  Tomba  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  Oct^-^Nov.  1880. 

3,  Mozambique  to  Angoche,  July  1881. 

4.  Mozambique  to  the  Moma  river,  March-April  1882. 
Besides  these,  a  short  trip  was  made  by  land  to  the  Kwil*ani-Unifu8 

district,  celebrated  not  long  since  as  a  favourite  haunt  of  slave-dealers  j 
and  the  district  of  ll)0  was  revisited  in  March-April  of  last  year.     In 
all  six  journeys  were  accomplishecl,  43  places  visited,  and   over  1200j 
miles  traversed.  I 

Upon  tho  coast  north  of  Mozambique  I  find  six  points,  ^wrhich  form 
regular  ports  of  call  for  the  coasting  trader,  unmentioned  in  the  '  Sailing 
Directions,'  and  three  of  them  unmarked  in  the  latest  charts.  Named 
in  order  of  their  present  commercial  importance,  these  are — Sitnuku, 
Mkufi,  Kisima-julu,  Marcnje,  l^akala,  and  Ivroosi.  Tho  first  of  the 
may  bo  said  to  be  the  outlet  of  tho  commeroe  of  tho  district  of  th^ 
JMakua  chief  Nampwita,  and  a  fair  trade  is  carried  on  from  it  in  amen*" 
doim,  calumba,  wax,  and  rubber,  all  of  which  I  saw  being  bronglit  ia^j 
and  stored  in  the  houses  of  the  few  Indian  traders  who  have  Btatione4^| 
themselves  there,  and  by  w4iom  this  trade  is  solely  conducted,  Tho 
entrance  to  the  bay  appears  to  be  bnmd  and  free  from  reefs ;  but,  though 
considered  a  good  port  by  the  coasters,  at  low- water  springs  a  number 
of  shoals  are  exposed  within  it,  which  greatly  limit  its  anchoring  apace, 
and  will  be  found,  1  think,  to  render  it  unfit  for  harbouring  larger 
vessels. 

The  bar  of  the  river  and  port  of  Mkufi,  10  miles  north  of  the  Liuric 
may  always,  in  temperate  weather,  be  crossed  at  half-tides  by  vesseM 
and   boats   drawing   five  and  six  feet  of  water ;  and  close   upon   the 
southern  shore,  anchorage  for  such  craft  can  be  obtained  in   two  and 
three   fathoms.     The    village   is   clean   and    healthily  situated    upon 
elevated  ground  on  the  right  bank,  and  provisions  and  good  ivater  may 
always  bo  procured  from  it.      From  this  point  to  tlie  nortb^vard   the 
cultivation  of  amendoira  gives  place  almost  altogether  to  that  of  gei 
gelim,  though,  strange  to  say,  without  sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  neighJ 
bourhood  of  ll>o  the  natives  have  been  induced,  within  the  past  fe^ 
years,  to  plant  the  former,  and  with  very  successful  results* 

The  scantiest  justice  is  done  in  our  charts  to  tho  capacity  of  KiBima- 
julu  Harbour,  five  miles  south  of  Cape  Melamo,  and  the  main  portion  of 
it  is  entirely  unmarked.     From  the  map  that  accompanies  this  paper  it 
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will  be  seen  that,  after  turning  sbarp  to  the  w^uthward,  it  opens  into  a 
line  baein,  giving  between  four  and  ten  fathoras  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  chief  objections  to  it  as  a  port— doubtless  the  same  that 
caused  it  to  be  overlooked  by  Owen's  surveyors — are  the  numerous 
shoals  that  stud  the  outer  Imy,  and  the  narrowness  of  its  entrance* 
This,  however,  has  not  less  than  three  fathoms  upon  it  at  low-water 
springs,  and  the  harbour  may  be  entere^l  in  all  weathers*  It  is  much 
frequented  by  coasters  engaged  in  the  timber  trade^  which  constitutes 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  adjacent  district. 

Strictly  speaking,  KrcHDsi,  situated  between  the  islands  of  Kroosi  and 
Napenja,  is  no  harbour,  for  though  perfect  protection  may  bo  gained 
within  the  outlying  reef,  this  must  be  crossed  at  high  water,  and  coasters 
invariably  ground  upon  the  clean  bottom  of  sand  which  is  found  between 
the  extremities  of  these  two  islands  and  the  mainland.  But  tho 
village  is  a  large  and  populous  one,  and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  cutting  the  timbt3r  that  forms  the  only  cargo  of  vessels 
visiting  it.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  walked  from  Kisima-julu  toChicoma 
on  Conduck  Bay,  passing  for  many  miles  through  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  covered  with  the  macrooi  tree,  from  which  this  port  takes  its 
name.  This  wckkI  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  rafters  of  all  houses 
of  Euro]>eanB  on  the  coast,  and  is  greatly  vahif>d  for  its  durability  and 
impcrvionsness  to  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant.  Evidence  of  the  extent 
of  this  industry  I  had  in  abundance,  HB  well  as  of  its  primitive  working, 
and  saw,  for  many  miles  of  my  walk,  the  forest  cut  up  in  every 
tlirection  with  well*beaten  paths,  and  beams  and  rafters  stack e<i  in 
numerous  places,  in  readiness  to  be  dragged  by  hand  to  the  lM?ach, 

Of  greater  geographical  interest,  however,  than  all  I  have  mentioned 
is  the  harbour  of  Fernao  Veloso,  or  Mazizima,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives* 
Fcrnuo  Yeloso  Bay  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  fine  outer  anchorage,  two 
inner  arms,  Nihegehe  (**  Belmore  Harbour "),  and  Kakala  ("  Femau 
Veloso  river'*),  the  latter  of  which  unquestionably  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  of  the  East  African  coast.,  Seen  from  the  promontory 
which,  shooting  out  due  west,  narrows  the  entrance  to  half  a  mile,  this 
arm  extends  almost  due  south  t<^)  a  distance  of  at  least  12  miles,  with  an 
apparent  mean  breadth  of  about  two*  Its  full  extent  comes  into  view 
when  in  working  into  it  its  irregular  outline  is  seen,  the  opening  up  of 
each  headland  to  the  westward  revealing  a  deep  bay,  the  first  of  w^hich, 
called  Namelala,  increases  its  breatlth  to  not  less  than  four  miles.  Its 
eastem  shore  rises  in  steep  but  well -wooded  slopes  to  a  height  of  100 
and  200  feet,  with  bold  promontories,  almost  cut  out  for  settlement, 
catching  every  prevailing  breeze  over  a  clear  sweep  of  several  miles  of 
water,  which,  without  a  trace  of  mangrove  tree  or  swamp,  washes  their 
feet.  I  believe  that  nearly  50  miles  of  perfectly  sheltered  coast-line  i» 
brought,  by  means  of  this  arm,  into  water  communication  with  the 
outer  bay,  a  fact,  needless  to   say,  of  considerable   importance  when 
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judging  the  ooBditions  that  would  favour  its  oommorcial  development,  | 
were  it  an  occupied  port.     Altlioiigli  marked  in  the  oh»rts  as  '*  Femaa 
Veloso  river,"  this  branch  haa  nono  of  the  evil  characteristica  of  an 
African  river ;  no  powerful  current,  shifting  sands,  tortuous  and  un- 
certain channels,  infliienced  hy  the  great  changes  of  level  of  ^wet  aud  dry  J 
seasons.     It  ia  rather  a  land-lock «id  ami  of  the  sea,  to  tho  daily  ©bb  and! 
flow  of  which  it  is  subject,  and  its  surface  is  swept  by  regular  land  andJ 
seii  breezes,  whicli  make  it  at  all  times  easy  for  sailing  craft  to  naTigatal 
its  waters*     I  %vas  very  much  struck  by  its  beauty,  as  wcU  as  by  tho  J 
points  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  an  ejcpression  ofl 
surprise  that  a  point  so  favourable  for  colonisation  as  Femilo  Veloso  hmjfM 
should  be  permitted  by  its  owTiers  to  lie  unutilised  and  abaudonecL  I 

Once  its  advantages  appear  to  have  been  recognised^  and  some  crrer^ 
grown  and  well-nigh  hidden  stone  ruins  at  the  entrance  to  NakaKa.^ 
]nark  the  remains  of  the  fortress  of  *'Don  Miguel,"  erected  just  half  a  J 
cctntury  ago^  by  order  of  the  then  Governor-General  Paulo  de  BritoJ 
This  was  abandoned  four  yeiirs  after  by  liis  successor  ^' as  unlicalthy/^ 
but,  adds  the  rec€»rder,  Francisco  Maria  Bordalo,  **  perhaps  more  i^'ith  thai 
object  of  detracting  fmm  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Governor  BritciJ 
than  from  the  motive  allcgetL'*  1 

Whereas  north  of  Mozambique  the  coast  is  exceptionally  ricli  in  deefH 
bays  and  secure  ports,  in  turning  southward  we  come,  after  leaving! 
Mokambo  Bay,  upon  a  length  of  coast  remarkable  for  the  absence  ofl 
good  harbours  and  for  the  danger  of  its  river  bars.  I 

Between  Mozambique  and  Quillimano  there  are  numerous  rivers,  bulJ 
few  of  the«e  are  ticcessible,  even  to  the  ordinary  coaster,  and  but  one,  tbel 
Moniga,  alias  the  Quizungu,  alias  tho  Tejungu  of  our  charts*  can  b(J 
said  to  provide  a  port  for  ocean  vessels.  Though  most  of  these  riverJ 
are  shut  up  by  shallow  and  dangerous  bare,  Bonie  aro  of  cons i derablj 
length  and  have  their  sources  far  in  the  interior.  ^^M 

Tho  country  between  tho  Itovuma  and  tho  Lurio  rivers  has  iS^^ 
reported  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Maples  to  be  except ionally  drvj 
unintere«thig,  and  sterile.  I  fUd  not  find  the  districts  in  the  interior  wesd 
of  Mozambique  to  l>e  so  wanting ;  yet,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  possiblJ 
agricultural  wealth  and  future  colonisation,  I  do  not  think  it  is  especial! jJ 
favoured*  I  am,  howeverj  of  opinion  that  the  Makua  country  bet  wee  rJ 
the  Angoche  and  Quillimane  rivers  will  bo  found  of  all  to  be  tbe  richestJ 
in  agricultural  cripabilities  and  most  attractive  to  the  immigrant,  lliel 
mountiiin  niiiges  that  flank  lakes  Shirwa  and  Kilwa  (?)  to  the  eastrwardJ 
and  which,  from  the  results  of  my  last  interior  journey,  I  cannot  buti 
conclude  rise  to  a  great  altitude,  aro  here  brought  into  closer  proximit  w 
to  the  coast  by  the  sharp  trend  of  tho  latter  to  the  south-west  and  westJ 
south-west.  These  catch  the  moifituro  wliich  is  Cfirried  to  them  froiai 
the  sea  by  the  provailiog  southerly  and  south-easterly  winds,  and  retunj 
it  upon  their  western  slopes  to  the  above-mentioned  lakes  and  the  Shira 
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river ;  wliilst  upon  the  easiem  side  tho  drainage  is  carried  out,  through 
well- watered  valleys  and  fertile  plains,  by  the  unmerous  rivers  that 
traverse  thia  district. 

Between  QuilUmane  and  Angoche  there  are  no  less  than  20  rivein, 
which  I  shall  give  categorioally,  ob  the  majority  of  them  are  nnnamcd 
in  onr  charts. 

Commencing  from  the  south  we  have,  between  Quillimane  and  Gape 
Fitzwilliam,  the  Makusse,  Muniwodo,  Likugn  (Licougu),  Mwabala^ 
Baraka,  Mriazi  (Mazemba),  and  Mouiga  (Quiznngu), — seven  difitiuct 
rivers,  five  only  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  'Sailing  Directions/ 
Of  these  the  Likugu  and  Muniga  are  the  chief.  The  first,  though  it« 
sources  are  in  the  hilly  niugea  to  the  south-east  of  Lake  Shirwa,  and  it  is 
reported  by  tho  natives  to  be  navigable  for  eight  or  ten  days,  is  ^uito 
inaocessibie  even  to  tho  coasters,  who  prefer  the  adjacent  Maknsse, 
which  they  can  always  enter  at  high  water,  and  which  has  a  lair 
anchorage  inside. 

Tho  Moniga,  generally  called  tho  Qiiiznngu — the  na-mo  given  by  tho 
Makuas  only  to  the  island  at  its  mouth  formcMl  by  th©  junction  of  the 
Mriazi  and  Moniga^as  a  port,  far  surpasses  all.  It  is  indeed  the  only 
port  worthy  of  the  name  from  Quill imano  to  Angoche,  to  both  of  which 
it  is  in  many  respects  supeiior.  It  hi  tho  natural  outlet  for  the  prodnco 
of  the  district  between  the^se  two  points,  and  its  importance  is  clearly 
soon  by  tho  present  Governor  of  Quillimane,  Senhor  Jos6  d'Almeida 
d'Avila,  by  whom  its  occupation  has  been  strongly  urged  npun  the 
Portuguese  Government, 

Continuing  eastw^ard,  we  find  tho  Mlai,  Namanwe,  and  Mlela,  passed 
over  as  "  a  small  creek  **  and  "  two  inooneiderable  Btreams."  Of  these 
the  **  Xamanwe  **  is  but  another  mouth  of  the  Mlela,  which  takes  itd 
source  some  distance  in  the  interior.  Tho  jimction  of  the  Kamanwe 
with  the  Mlela  forms  an  island,  the  Yusi,  which  name  the  latter  river 
sometimes  goes  by,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quizungu  island  and  Moniga 
river.  Working  now  north-eastward,  we  come  to  that  remarkable  delta 
which  has  done  duty  for  sixty  years  past  upon  our  charts  as  "the  mouths 
of  the  Quizungo,**  and  which  is  in  truth  three  distinct  rivers,  the 
Maravoni  or  ilwebazi,  tho  MolugM'i,  and  the  Mwalaka.  If  native  names 
are  to  b©  taken  as  the  corTect,  tho  Maravoni  must  here  change  its  place 
upon  our  charts  and  sailing  directions,  where  it  is  said  to  lio  N,  by  E, 
J^  E.  12  miles  from  Fogo  Island.  The  river  upon  that  bearing  is  called 
the  Eredenij  and  tho  Maravoni  or  Mwobazi  is  the  southern  branch  of  the 
**  Quizungo  delta  "of  our  charts. 

North  of  the  Eredeni  are  the  Ligonya,  Momu,  Mwaladi,  Laridi, 
Kamakuti,  and  Natiti,  or  tho  southern  mouth  of  the  Angoche  or  Mluli, 
The  Moma  river  is  of  these  the  most  important  from  the  view  of  its 
harbour,  which  furnishes  a  capacious  anchorage  inside,  but  the  bar  of 
the  river  is  bad,  and  very  few  coetstera  enter  it.   The  Ligonya  rises,  as  I 
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have  said  iji  a  previous  paper,  further  in  the  mterior,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tbo  Inagii  Hills  and  Namuli  Peak. 

Here  I  miifit  notice  a  contradiction  between  the  sta temen ta  of  tbci 
natives  of  the  interior  respecting  these  rivers  and  those  of  the  coast 
Thus,  in  the  interior  I  was  told  the  Ligonya  linked  itself  iWth  the 
Mluli  or  Angoche  river,  and  the  Molngwi  and  Mlcla  were  tributaries  of 
the  **  Maravoni  or  Quiznngo  " ;  whereas  upon  the  coast  we  find  that  ench 
of  these  rivers  has  a  separate  month.  I  do  not  think  the  ignorance  of 
the  interior  natives  regarding  the  ontlcts,  or  of  the  coast  native* 
rospecting  the  sources,  fiurprisiDg.  Until  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
country  is  made,  we  must  of  course  depend  in  some  degree  upon  native 
inforination,  and  arrive  at  the  truthful  settlement  of  minor  points  hj 
slow  stages.  And  I  wish  to  point  out  here  that  in  a  main  particular  the 
information  given  me  hy  natives  upon  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  theee 
rivers  corroborates  perfectly  that  gained  by  mo  in  the  interior.  The 
only  rivers  named  by  them  as  extending  a  considerable  distance  inland 
and  having  their  sources  in  the  interior  districts  are  the  Mluli,  Xiigonya, 
Mlela,  Molngwi,  and  the  Likugu,  exactly  those  of  which  I  heard  when  at 
Namurola  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  interior. 

The  native  names  of  the  Primeira  and  other  islands  I  will  not 
repeat  here.  They  will  all  be  found  in  the  accompanyiug  map- 
Along  the  whole  coast  from  Missanje  Point,  the  southern  extremity 
of  Tunghi  or  Delgado  Bay,  to  Qnillimane  river,  and  at  varying  difitan^ 
towards  the  interior,  the  inhabitants  are  Makua.  The  only  other  tribe 
that  occupies  a  locality  in  proximity  to  the  coast  is  the  Mavia,  or  Mawiftt 
but  my  inquiries  at  Masimbwa  and  ifs  neighboiirhood  at  the  latter  end 
of  1880  satisfy  me  that  there  is  a  distinct  belt  of  Makua  between  them 
and  the  coast. 

The  coast  Makua  have,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  become  mixed' 
up  with  the  foreign  elements  that,  perhaps  for  the  past  eight  centuries, 
have  settled  and  traded  upon  this  coast.  But  when  we  consider  that, 
anterior  to  Portuguese  discovery  and  invasion,  the  coast  was  oonquered 
and  settled  at  many  points  by  the  Shirazi  Araba,  %vho8e  polygamous 
habits  would  accelerate  that  mixture;  and  that  for  well-nigh  four 
centuries  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  used  it 
as  a  penal  colony,  in  which  criminals  have  been  mostly  at  large  ;  and  that^^l 
for  more  than  a  century  past.  Banyans,  Battias,  and  other  castes  of  India  H 
have  settled,  for  trading  purposes,  in  almost  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  coast,  I  think  it  is  marveUoua  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  greater 
proportion  a  distinct  half-caste  race,  and  that  the  coast  Makua  has  pre* 
served  so  notably  his  aboriginal  characteristics.  At  particular  polnt& 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  ancient  occupation  by  strangers  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  traced  more  in  the  language  than  in  the  colour  or  features  of  the 
natives.  At  Ibo  and  Angoche,  more  especially  the  latter,  the  langoogo 
in  use  by  the  natives  differs  very  greatly  from  the  Makua  pure,  and  both 
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<ippoar  to  be  a  compound,  in  differetit  proportions,  of  Malnia»  Arabic 
^Shirazi),  Swahili,  Portuguese,  Sakalava,  and  Johanna*  The  annexed 
table  (see  p.  605)  of  a  few  wordd  taken  at  random  will  best  illxistrata 
HiQ  extent  of  this  difference. 

The  almoflt  inappreciable  proportion  of  half-castes  in  the  colony  is 
iiardly  sufficiently  accoanted  for  by  the  smallness  of  the  inroads  which 
Fortngnese  colonisation  has  made  upon  the  coast,  and  it  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  natural  repugnance  and  want  of  affinity  between  the  Makua 
and  the  various  races  of  whites  that  have  settled  upon  it.  Amongst 
themselves  they  are  fruitful  enough,  and  a  propo^  of  this  I  may  mention 
that  at  Mlobwe  I  was  presented  to  a  prolific  old  lady— of  lithe  and  active 
appearance,  and  bearing  traces  of  former  l^eauty— who  was  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  thirty- five  children,  only  eleven  of  whom,  however 
arrived  at  maturity. 

The  only  part  of  the  colony  in  which  a  distinct  element  is  to  be  found 
that  at  all  corresponds  to  the  **  Mulatto  *'  and  *'*  Quadroon "  is  in  the 
2ambezia,  or  Zambesi  district,  and  as  this  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
legislation  which  was  especially  devised  to  increase  and  keep  pure  the 
European  blood  of  the  province— to  have,  in  short,  the  very  opposite 
effect— it  is  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  Portuguese  legislators,  anxious  to 
attract  to  the  province  colonists  of  European  origin,  hit  upon  the  novel 
and  ingenious  device  of  placing  there  a  number  of  well-dowered  women, 
in  the  hope  that  that  would  form  inducement  sufficient  for  emigrants 
from  Portugal  to  betake  themselves  thither.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rich  country  that  lay  upon  both  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  and  much  of  the 
minerally  wealthy  district  bt^tweon  Sofala  and  Senna,  was  parcelled  into 
lots,  and  offered  to  Portuguese  women  for  the  period  of  three  lives — the 
fiuooession  excluding  the  male — apoa  the  sole  condition  that  they  married 
Europeans  of  Portuguese  extraction  and  dwelt  upon  their  holdings.  The 
history  of  those  **  Prasos  da  Coroa,"  or  crown  grants,  has,  however,  proved 
that  even  such  a  bait  was  inaufficieut  to  overcome  the  blight  of  unpopu- 
larity that  has  settled  upon  this  colony  since  the  golden  dreams  of  its 
first  conquerors  wore  dispelled.  Bat  out  of  the  failure  there  arose  a 
curious  condition  of  things.  In  the  absence  of  legitimate  holders,  either 
in  sufficient  numbers  or  of  purity  of  blood,  governors-general  stretched 
the  oiigtnal  edict,  and  these  tracts  fell  into  the  hands  of  "  filhas  do 
Africanofi  on  Aslaticos,."  or  women  with  a  sprinkling  of  African  or 
Asiatic  blood.  In  many  cases,  a  number  of  the  original  **  Prasos  '*  being 
merged  into  one,  their  holders  became  possessed  of  small  principalities, 
over  which  they,  or  rather  their  husbands,  exercised  almost  supreme 
jurisdiction.  Some  of  these  maintained  small  armies  of  slaves  and 
**  colonos,"  or  free  natives,  set  authority  at  defiance,  made  war  upon  each 
other,  and  levied  black-mail  upon  all  who  passed  through  or  settled  upon 
their  territory.     Others,  again,  rendered  the  State  considerable  SMTice 
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by  supporting  with  their  forces  the  weaknees  of  the  authorities.  One 
GiiiHo,  in  th©  begiDDing  of  last  century,  inflicted  severe  defeat  upon  a 
nnmher  of  revdted  chiefs  ''with  17,000  of  his  natives,"  Xot  twenty-fiT« 
years  since  the  district  between  the  Likugn  and  Antonio  rivers  lira* 
bronght  into  subjection  to  the  Portnguese  crown  by  one  JoEo  B.  tie  Silva, 
with  his  own  resources,  at  the  instigation  of  the  then  Governor  of 
Q  u  ill  i  mane.  The  L  an  duns  or  Zulus  of  Unizila,  who  levied  regular 
tribute  for  many  years  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Senna,  h^Tv 
been  driven  back  by  another,  Manuel  Antonio  de  Souza,  and  the  local 
government  thereby  released  frc»ni  what  was  a  terrible  y>roof  of  weaknoas, 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances  I  con  hi  name, 

The  abuses  attendant  upon  this  powerful  feudal  system,  for  it  waa 
nothing  less,  were  long  since  acknowledged  insupportable,  and  in  18S6a 
law  was  passed  abolishing  it,  which,  with  another  of  1854,  bcK^me  ft 
dead  letter,  from  want  of  force  to  put  it  into  execution,  Time^  the 
extinction  of  the  export  slave-trade  from  that  district,  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation, and  recent  legielation,  are  all  gradually  breaking  up  th* 
system,  which  proved  ungovernable,  and  a  fmitful  source  of  trouble  io/ 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  province. 

The  produce  of  the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  consists  chiefly  of 
seeds  (amendoim  and  gergelim),  indiambber,  ivory,  copra,  and  wax,  and 
is  collected  at  innumerable  points  by  the  agents  of  the  Indian  houses  of 
Mozambique  and  Ibo,  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  €om> 
mercial  history  of  the  East  African  coast  is  the  steady  growth  of  trade 
in  the  hands  of  these  subjects  of  British  and  PortngucBO  India,  and  the 
complete  web  which' has  been  woven  upon  it  by  them. 

Attracted  from  India,  more  than  half  a  century  before  Clive  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Eastern  British  Empire,  by  an  Edict  of  the  Portu- 
guese Viceroy,  Conde  de  A  Ivor,  which  gave  to  a  Ban3*an  Company,  in 
1686,  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  Diu  and  Mozauibiqta«v 
the  Banyans,  strengthened  afterwards  by  the  Battias  and  other  Hindu 
sects,  have  gradually  increased  in  numbers  aud  in  inflxience,  until  at 
this  day,  despite  the  loss  of  all  monopolies,  they  are  in  sole  possemon  of 
the  trade  of  the  coast  Others  there  are,  wholesale  European  merchants^ 
at  the  chief  centres  of  trade ;  but  it  is  they  alone  who  are  to  be  found  in 
every  accessible  port  and  river  of  the  coast,  bartering  European  manu- 
factures for  native  produce,  and  thus,  by  searching  out  new  znarketa 
and  creating  trade,  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  native  Makua* 

Beyond  the  trade  monopoly,  they  were  formerly  granted  extensive 
and  peculiar  privileges,  amongst  which  one  of  the  most  curious  vraa  a 
right  to  have  all  cases  of  crime  and  dispute  occurring  amojigst  tliemBclvea 
settled  by  their  own  judges,  who  generally  consisted  of  Padreii  choeen 
from  the  order  of  Jesuits,  iSomo  say  that  from  this  union  of  commerce 
and  religion  much  trouble  and  disorder  sprang ;  others,  that  the  power 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Banyans  alike  excited  the  envy 
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of  tlie  authorities.  Both  were  spoken  of  io  terms  of  liarsti  and  severe 
censure.  One  Gcvemor-getieral^  writing  of  the  Banyans,  sweepingly 
asserts  that  "  they  are  selfish^  false,  and  cunning,  given  to  lying  and 
usury;  that  tbey  know  not  how  to  keep  a  contract,  and  that  it  is  a 
part  of  tlieir  religious  creed  to  deceive  and  rob  a  Cbristian  ** ;  and  of  the 
Jesnita,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,  writing  from  Lisbon, 
states,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor-general  of  the  colony,  that  ''His 
Majesty  the  King  is  perfectly  aware,  and  his  royal  sense  of  piety  has 
received  a  severe  shock  therofrora»  that  the  miBsionariea  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  association  of  smugglei-s,"  **  em  uns  meros  e  ilHcitos  oontra- 
tadoree."  A  drastic  measure  was  therefore  taken  with  their  reverencee, 
and  in  1759  they  were  packed  off  as  prisoners  to  their  respective  con- 
vents in  Goa,  and  the  whole  of  their  property  in  the  colony  confiscated 
to  the  crown.  The  palace  of  the  Govonior-general  is  at  this  day  the 
old  convent  of  the  Jesuit  fathers. 

Soon  after  the  Banyans  were  ordered  to  return  to  Mozambique, 
**  because  of  disorders  spread  by  them  on  the  coast/'  and  in  1777  their 
monopoly  was  withdrawn.  But  these  restrictions  appear  to  have  had 
little  effect,  as  for  nearly  a  century  past  their  field  of  trade  has  been 
steadily  extending.  The  feeling  of  antagonism  with  which  these 
traders  are  regarded  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  profits  made  by 
them  are  neither  invested  in,  nor  serve  any  useful  purpose  to,  this 
conntrj^  India  is  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  out  of  it  the  law  of" 
their  race  does  not  permit  them  to  permanently  settle,  or  even  to  carry 
their  women,  Besidence  abroad  is,  therefore,  to  them  but  a  temporary 
sojourn;  and  the  wealth  they  gain  is  naturally  remitted  to  the  only 
country  custom  allows  them  to  call  their  home* 

The  greater  part  of  the  immense  area  of  country  inhabited  by 
the  different  sections  of  the  Makua  race,  beyond  the  coast  belt  subject 
to  Portuguese  jurisdiction  is,  as  I  have  l»eforo  said,  ruled  over  by  a 
number  of  petty  independent  native  chiefs.  J  trust,  however,  I  have 
not  conveyed  the  impression  that  this  rule  is  generally  an  arbitrary  one. 
The  degree  of  despotism  depends  greatly  upon  the  persouftl  dispoBition 
and  strength  of  character  of  the  chief.  Though  custom  grants  him  con- 
siderable power,  it  also  gives  to  all  the  older  and  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  any  question  affecting  the  general  weal,  and 
cases  of  life  and  death,  or  of  serious  disputes,  are  rarely  settled  without 
appeal  to  them. 

I  was  once  the  interested  spectator  of  a  Lomwe  milando  or  trial» 
in  which  some  of  the  observances  of  a  civilises!  court  of  justice  were 
curiously  and  unconsciously  followed  out.  In  this  case  the  accused  had 
been  shooting  at  and  wounding  one  of  his  women,  suspected  by  him  of 
infidelity,  and  it  evidently  created  considerable  interest,  as  the  audience 
was  so  numerous  that  the  court  had  left  the  baraza^  and  was  sitting  in 
the  open  air.     It  was  made  plain  to  me  here  that  the  jjassion  for  public 
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gpeaking,  which  I  have  specially  noticed  in  a  former  paper,  waa  not  merely 
indulged  in  as  an  amusement,  but  that  oratory  waa  a  recognised  poweo 
amongst  them,  and  was  cultivated  as  an  accomplishment.  The  accuseo! 
was  represented  "by  a  friend,  to  whose  fluency  at  least  I  can  be^r  peraoml 
testimony.  What  particularly  struck  me  was  the  gravity  and  calm  of 
the  whole  scene,  and  the  apparent  desire  to  do  justice,  evidenced  by  the 
patient  hearing  given  to  alL  No  expression  of  dissent  stronger  than  a 
vigorous  shake  of  the  head  and  negative  exclamation  in  under- tone,  or  a 
half-smothered  laugh,  when  it  was  plain  that  the  speaker  was  advancii 
some  sophism  to  holster  up  a  weak  case ;  and  none  of  assent,  be^^ond  thi 
expression  haimm,  **  exactly/*  or  *'ju8t  so/*  sometimes  used  ironically, 
or  a  low  murmur  of  approval  when  the  orator's  arguraent  carried  oonvii 
tion  home.  All  had  arranged  thcmaelves  squatting  in  favourite  fasliio; 
in  a  wide  scattered  group  about  the  chief,  w^ho»  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
made  the  oontral  figure.  But  it  %vaB  easy  to  see  that  he  was  not  the  sole 
arbiter  in  the  case,  and  that  the  speakers  addressed  themselves  to  all  the 
headmen,  who,  also  upon  low  stools  and  small  cut  logs,  were  in  proximity 
to  him.  I  left  before  the  case  terminated,  after  listening  for  more  than 
two  hours,  deeply  impressed  with  the  exhibition  in  it  of  a  politeness  and 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  others,  which  we  too  frequently  flatter  our* 
selves  are  virtues  special  to  civilised  life. 

With  one  curious  custom  of  the  Coast  Makua,  the  oeremonies  observed 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  girls  of  a  village  at  marriageable  age,  1  will 
conclude  this  paper.  When,  in  my  journey  north  of  Ibo,  I  landed  at 
Harongo,  I  found  festivities  in  celebration  of  this  event  in  full  swing 
and  was  invited  to  bo  a  witness  of  them.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
people  in  full  gala  costume,  for  it  was  an  occasion  that  evidently  drew 
together  both  young  and  old  of  all  the  adjoining  villages.  Drams  we 
bciiting,  guns  firing,  and  potnhe  flowing  freely,  and  there  was  mi; 
and  laughter  in  abundance,  but  no  drunkenness. 

The  chief  interest  centered  at  a  point  in  the  large  open  sqiii 
where  the  damsels  in  question  were  groujx'd.  There  I  saw  kneeling,  btil 
with  heads  erect,  the  forms  of  some  six  or  eight  girls,  cleverly  draped  with 
cloths  which  fell  to  the  ground  on  every  side,  so  that  only  their  attitude 
and  outlines  were  distinctly  visible.  Completely  encircling  them 
danced,  or  rather  stepped  in  close  file,  thirty  or  forty  of  the  elderly 
women  of  the  village,  clapping  their  hands  and  singing  in  chorui 
Outside  this  guardian  ring,  in  feigned  satyric  excitement,  danced 
youthful  and  robust,  elderly  and  corpulent,  aged  and  infirm  of 
oppofiito  sex,  to  the  boating  of  drums,  fi»ing  of  guns,  and  every  oo; 
ceivable  noise.  The  guardian  ring  was  only  broken  when  one  Mrished 
make  a  present,  which  the  giver  was  allowed  respectfully  to  place  npon 
the  heads  of  the  girls,  already  well  laden  when  I  arrived  ^with  cloth, 
be*ada,  brass  wire,  and  the  like.  The  whole  thing  appeared  to  be  a  public 
announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  damsels  in  the  marriage-market, 
conducted  with  much  mirth,  and  a  profusion,  perhaps,  of  **  cakes  and  alo." 
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CoMPAaATiTc  Table  of  IIakca  and  thb  Dialects  Of  Akgochb  aitd  Ino. 


EnslUh. 


li-t-Ngc^jf,  or  Angacbo 
dLtlect. 


MiQ 

Wocoati       

Gtuid  (not  in  arm0)  . . 

Brother 

SUter 

AweU        

RftlQ 

Lake 

Earth,  or  cUy    .. 

Sand 

Bog 

Fowl 

GOOBO 

A  rat 

A  head, 

Tholeg       

The  QO:^ 

A  Huger     

The  ear      

Road,  or  path     . . 

Wind 

Cold     ,.      ..      ..      ,. 

Bedstead     .. 

A  place 

A  villftf^    ». 

The  noil  of  tlie  linger 

A  knife 

A  trough  for   beating 

corn 
An  island    . . 

A  stir 

Hair 

A  ^aa;u,i>r  iMtive  dre^ 

Abofe  ., 

B^bw 


Mlume  .. 
Moka    .. 

Mftimana 
Dniagu 
Mlubwaga 
MHbu    .. 
VuU      .. 
Ntada   ,. 
Otope    .. 
MthagOi 
Kwaaabwa 
Mwaoaku 
Nibata  .« 
Pooku    ,, 
Eihwa  .. 
Moia     .. 
Pula       .. 
yalu       .. 
Mdhilo  ., 
Diriki  ..     . 
Pevo     ..      , 
Uzizitna 
Olili      .. 
VahiiU  ,, 
UmudI  ,. 
Likole  *. 
Epsii     ♦  * 
Iktkidu  .. 


Mlobwaaa    .,      ..  Mw^auamltutie 

MiLana  * Mwanatnka 

Mwranamane        ..  KisunanA 

Dada Ndnya 

Mrogoraga   ..      ..  Mlubwa 

EbUne Kumrimbu 

Ebda ^  Mvuta 

Nmta Mtaada 

Orovo Utope 

Mitaga MiOJig^ 

Mwralabwa    ..      ».  Mbwa 

Ktakn Ooku 

MamlA BaU 

Likdli  * Mooga 

Mum     ..      ..      ..  Kiswa 

Mcilo Miiutu 

Epula   ..      .,      ..  lull 

Ekata Yiala 

Liaru Sikiro 

Epira \jir;i 

Eteko    .*      ..      ..  Mepo 

Uriria  ..      .*      ..  Uzizitiia 

Kanli    ,.      «.      ..  KiQaQ^La 

Nibura JIahuli 

Owam Ukaia 

Ekata Ocob^ 

MvraLti  ..      *.      ..  Kifn 

Eriavro Nkinln 


Esilvra  ..      ..      .*  Elika Kimlwa 

Mtailoa Etederi. Kyota 

Xyuli    ..      ..      ..  Kararl Niilri 

Ajabi    .,      ..      «.  Mlaya Hurizu 

Vadulu Vazulu Pujulu 

Yati       Vati       Pmu 


Good GocoaU Orera     .,     ..      ,»  Kusitawi 

BaI     Othakala      .*      .,  Othakak       *.      .,  Kugigala 

Pretty,  or  beautiful  . .  Oihabwea    ,.      ..  Orcra     .»      ..      ,.  Uaitawi,  o/*  Wem^ 

Strangcii  foreign        ..  Mledo   ..      ..      ..  MIeda    ..      ..      ..  Mjeni 

Many Eugeai Jfabda Woogt 

Few     ,.      ,»      .♦      ,.  Vaditiro        ».      ».  Vakaui Haba 

Weak Woloa Obzoa *  Gavoa 

I'cr'ts  ad' I  Phrases, 

Bring Ginko Givake 

Go       Ehda     ..      ..      ..  Kawe    ..      ..      ..  Ukah 

Coma Takanii       ..     .*  Rohaao Njoiiao 

I  w'ant Gintaka       .,      ,,  Ginatuna      .,      .»  Nukiiaaga 

I  don't  want      ..      ,,  Ageba  «*      .*      ..  Haglnttina  <*      ..  Sieba 

I  cannot      Agtaikidiii  ..      ..  Gimreda       .^      ,,  Mdwero 

TomarryCof  tbemalo)    Olola Otcla Olok 

Tonaarry(ortbefoiiiale)  Araliwa        ..      ,,  AtaUw^i^        .•      .*  Kaloriw:^ 
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Mr*  H.  M,  Stanley.— W©  learn  from  telegrams  in  the  daily  papen 
that  Mr,  Stanley  lia«  returned  to  Europ<3,  after  his  three  years*  laboim 
on  the  Congo.  All  his  geographical  friends  will  rejoice  to  liear  that  be 
ifl  in  goad  healthy  and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  practicable 
rood  past  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  ©stablishiDg  4 
chain  of  stations  fur  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  civilisation  alon^ 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  river. 

Death  of  Mr,  Appel,  on  the  Congo. — By  the  last  mail  from  the  river 
Congo  wo  hear  of  the  death,  on  the  threshold  of  his  explarations,  of 
Mr.  William  Appel,  a  young  traveller  in  the  service  of  tlie  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  who  left  Englautl  in  May  last  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  well  fitted  in  many  ways  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken  (amongst 
other  dnties)  to  perform,  namely  the  survey  of  Stanley  Pool,  He  had 
been  trained  in  astronomical  observation  and  mapping  by  Mr.  Coles, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  set  of  iuBtrumouts  by  the  Society,  Ho  died  at 
Banana  on  the  lower  Congo,  after  four  days*  fever*  At  the  time  he  was 
struck  down  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  survey  of  the  river 
M*po80,  and  for  a  series  of  hypsometrical  observations  on  the  gnrrounding 
hills. 

The  Masai  Country. — Wo  havo  received  from  Archdeacon  Farler,  of 
Magila,  East  Africa,  a  valuable  original  map,  dra^vn  by  himself  from 
native  in  format  ion»  of  hitherto  unknoivn  routes  through  the  Masat 
countiy,  from  the  Pangani  to  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Yictoria 
Nyanza.     Wo  hope  soon  to  publish  the  map,  with  explanatory  text. 

Arctic  Items. — Mn  T.  Y.  Smith  has  received  a  telegram  from  Sir  H. ' 
GorO'Boofth,  dated  llammerfest,  Sept.  IGth,  stating  that  after  parting 
company  with  the  Hapey  the  Kara  fell  in  with  the  ice  on  the  12th  of 
August  in  lat  75°  45'  N.,  long,  68"^  E.,  and  anchored  at  Berg  Island  on 
the  IBth.  On  the  15th  the  Kara  was  driven  by  the  ice  to  Lystina,  and 
on  the  following  day  she  lost  her  kcdge  anchor  and  cable.  She  vras 
driven  ashore  at  the  Tern  Island  of  Markham  by  a  gale,  combined  ivith 
ice  pressure,  on  the  30th,  and  on  this  occasion  the  boat  was  loa^ 
Fortunately,  by  lightening  the  ship  Sir  Henry  succeeded  in  getting  he; 
ofif  uninjured  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  on  the  following  day  she  was 
free,  and  able  to  proceed  on  her  homeward  voyage.  He  adds  that  they 
had  much  snow  and  bad  weather,  and  the  ship  was  beset  all  the  tiineB 
All  hands  well.  Judging  from  this  account,  Sir  Henry  and  his  pi 
are  to  he  congratulated  on  their  timely  escape  from  a  position  of 
Biderable  danger*  According  to  a  telegram  received  at  Copenhagen 
the  16th  of  September,  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  hsus  been  less  fortunate, 
since  thei*e  appears  to  hi?  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  Dijjnphna  is  already 
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icebound  on  tlie  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  The  only  reason  given^  how- 
over,  is  that  **  the  Kara  Sea  was  closed  by  ice  by  the  middle  of  August," 
which  is  somewhat  Tague.  A  previous  report,  sent  from  Archangel 
about  the  25th  of  August,  stated  that  the  Dijmphna  was  then  trying  to 
get  tlirough  the  Jugor  Strait,  She  was  in  company  with  the  Fartia,* 
Louue,^  A,  E>  Nordemkiold,^  and  the  schooner  Andrea  Diana,  The  last- 
named  vessel  was  expected  to  return  to  Tromsu  w^ith  reports  by  tho 
11th  of  September.  Capt,  Johannet^en,  the  commander  of  the  A*  E, 
Nord€nski6ld^  has  since  then  been  obliged  to  put  back  to  Norway;  he 
has  telegraphed  from  Vardu  on  the  16th  of  September^  that  he  had  three 
times  attempted  to  force  a  passage  through  Matotchkin  Strait  without 
suooess  and  narrowly  escaped  being  frozen  in  for  the  winter. — Mr,  Mel- 
ville and  the  remainder  of  the  survivors  of  tlie  hapless  Jeannette 
expedition  have  returned  to  Americag  and  no  news  of  Lieut.  Chipp  and 
the  third  boat  has  yet  been  received.  With  regard  to  the  burning  of 
the  search  and  relief  ship  Eodfjert  in  its  winter  qmirters,  it  appears 
that  the  first  published  telegram  §  stating  that  it  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1882,  was  an  error,  Tho  unfortunate  event  occurred  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1881. 

International  Circumpolar  Expeditions.^ — The  Austrian  circumpolar 
observers  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  taking  up  the  position 
assigned  to  them.  On  her  second  attempt  to  reach  Jan  Mayen  the  Fola 
sighted  the  island  on  the  27th  of  June,  but  it  was  surrounded  by  a  bolt 
of  ice  from  15  to  20  miles  broad,  and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  July 
that  anchorage  was  at  last  found  betw*een  two  grounded  icebergs  in 
Mary  Bay*  The  buildings  and  stores  of  tho  expedition  were  landed 
with  all  possible  despatch,  but  tho  Pola  was  three  times  obliged  to  stand 
out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  drifting  masses  of  ice.  The  station  is  situated 
on  the  so-called  isthmus  which  connects  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the 
island,  forjuing  a  valley  through  which  runs  a  glacier  stream.  Its 
approximate  position  is  in  71**  N.  lat.,  8^  26'  E*  long.  The  valley  has 
been  named  after  Count  Wilczek.  Begular  observations  were  commenced 
on  thd  7th  of  August.  Fogs  and  rain  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  thermometer  seldom  rose  alK>vo 
^^  Celsius,  and  occasionally  fell  below  freezing-point.  Before  the  Pola 
sailed,  un  attempt  was  made  to  ascend  the  remarkable  volcanic  peak  of 
Beerenberg,  but  after  nine  hours*  hard  toil  the  party  were  compelled  to 
give  it  up,  having  only  attained  an  altitude  of  5000  feet.  Hot  sul- 
phurous steam  was  issuing  from  fissures  in  tho  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  extensive  layers  of  lava  were  found,  while  some  of  the  party  main- 
tain that  they  heard  subterraneous  rumblings.  At  Brielle  Tower  some 
ruined  huts  were  seen,  and  judging  from  the  remains  found  in  them,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  built  by  the  unfortunate  Dutch  colonists  who 
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Attempted  to  form  a  whaling  settlement  on  the  iflland  in  1G30.  The 
Pola  left  Jan  May  en  on  the  16  th  of  August,  and  arrived  at  Leith  on  tlia 
24th  of  the  same  month.  Count  Wilczek  intends  to  go  "with  her  next 
year  to  bring  the  expedition  home. 

Captain  Palander  statee,  xn  the  detailed  report  of  his  proceeding 
that  after  landing  the  Swedish  expedition  and  the  depot  of  proviaionjj 
sent  by  Mr.  Oecar  Dickson  for  the  i-e!ief  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and 
crew,  in  the  event  of  their  coming  out  by  Spitzbergen,  he  proceeded  tci 
Green  Harbour,  where  he  picked  vip  the  captain  and  three  men  belong- 
ing to  a  Norwegian  sloop  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  ice  and  sunk 
in  Stor  Fiord.  Tho  captain  of  the  Danish  steamer  Uffo^  which  took  a 
party  of  tourists  to  Spitzbergen,  informed  Captain  Palander  that  he  h&il 
also  made  several  attempts  to  reach  Mossol  Bay,  but  ooald  Bot  get 
beyond  the  Norway  Islands.  On  the  5th  of  August  the  ice  was  in  tho^H 
same  condition  as  on  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  Swedish  gunboats  mada^^ 
a  final  effort  to  pass  AmBterdani  Island  before  it  was  decided  to  land  the 
expedition  at  Cape  Thordsen.*  News  was  received  from  the  United 
States  circumpolar  station  at  Point  Barrow  in  Alaska  as  late  as  July 
29th,  The  staff,  who  had  passed  the  previous  winter  there,  wese 
reported  all  safe  and  working  well. 


A  Britis^ti  Annexation  near  Aden.  —  A  small  addition  has  rocentT; 
been  made  to  the  British  Empire  in  Southern  Arabia,  The  village 
of  Sheikh  Othman  and  its  surroundings,  amountiDg  in  all  to  abo 
thirty-four  square  miles,  lying  inland  of  tho  British  town  of  Aden; 
have  been  purchased  for  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  from  tlie  Sultan  of 
Lahej,  to  provide  space  for  the  surplus  population  of  Aden,  who  find 
themselves  hard  pressed  for  room,  chiefly  because  of  the  presence  ojf  the 
African  Somalis  who  resort  to  Aden  in  increasing  numbers  for  trading 
purposes. 
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Becent  rrench  Explorations  in  Tongkin,— The  following  particulars] 
of  an  attempt  to  penetrate  to  Yunnan  by  the  He-h6  or  Ly-eien-kiang ' 
(the  **  Biviere  Noire  **  of  French  geographers),  are  condensed   from  the 
account  by  M.  Yilleroi  d'Augis,  given  in  No,  11  of  tho  official  pnblicatioiiH 

*  Cochin  Chine   Fran<;aise:    Excursions   et  Keconnaissances  *    (Saigon  ?^^ 
1882),     The  Ho-ho  is  the  great  western   affluent  of  the  Song*ka  (or 
*Bivi^'re  Bonge '),  and  according  to  the  most  recent  map  in  Duptiis*  "w^ork 

*  L^Ouverture  du  Fleuve  Rouge  an  Commerce,*  1879,  rises  in  Yunnan  at 
nearly  25*^  N»  lat,,  and  runs  through  an  unexplored  region  parallel  ^witU^I 
the  Song-ka  on   its  south- western    side,   finally  joining  it  just  beloir^^ 
Hong-Hoa,  some  30  miles  above  Hanoi  (Kesho).     Various  other  fanciful 
directions  liave  been  given  to  it,  and  the  little  that  is  known  abont  it^| 
is  to  be  found  in  Dupnis*  'Voyage  au  Yfin-nfin'  in  Bull,  Soc*   Qeogr.^ 


See  cntCf  p.  5\Q, 
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(6  ser.)  xiv.,  1877,  p.  54. — M,  d'Atagie,  with  M.  Marool  Courtin  (who 
died  from  the  hardships  of  the  journey  near  the  Yunnan  frontier),  made 
a  slight  preliminaiy  eifort  to  ascend  the  Song-ka  itself,  starting  from 
Hanoi  on  the  5th  September,  1881,  but  was  received  above  Hung^Hoa 
with  insults  and  menaces  from  the  Chinese,  who  were  apparently  acting 
under  official  orders^  and  was  finally  campelled  by  actual  attack  at 
Long-L6  to  return  to  Hung-Hoa.  Long-Lu  does  not  appear  on  Dupuis' 
map,  btit  is  evidently  only  a  short  distaneo  up  the  river. — The  attempt 
to  reach  Yunnan  by  the  He-ho  was  then  made,  and  sucoessfully  carried 
out  as  far  as  Wan-Giom  near  the  frontier,  where  the  death  of  M,  Courtin 
compelled  M,  d'Augis  to  return;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  physical 
obstacles  on  this  river  present  at  least  as  effectual  a  bar  to  traffic  as  the 
political  opposition  on  the  8ong-ka.  As  far  as  the  rapid  of  Pho-Bo,  the 
river  is  of  easy  navigation  and  gentle  aspect,  but  above  that  point  it 
flows  with  but  slight  interruptions  between  perpendicular  granite  walls 
often  frightfully  overhanging,  and  looking  as  if  a  gigantic  axe  had 
cleft  the  primitive  rock  to  make  a  passage  900  feet  deep.  These  walls 
are  of  equal  height  and  identical  geological  formation,  with  large  strata 
of  carbonate  of  iron  exactly  reproduced  on  each  side.  In  the  rainy 
season,  the  river  riscft  for  nearly  23  feet,  and  the  enormous  pent  up 
body  of  water,  when  storm  driven,  undermines  the  base  of  its  granito 
prison  to  such  an  extent  that  huge  masses  of  rock  are  precipitated  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  forming  enormous  rapids  which  alter  the  level  and 
render  navigation  perilous  even  for  native  canoes.  These  rapids  are 
constantly  inoreasingj  M,  d^Augis  counted  fifty-four  of  them  up  to 
Wan-Giom,  and  found  at  Thac-Keu  a  complete  bar  in  the  shape  of  rocks 
some  23  feet  high,  a  perfect  chaos  rendering  all  further  canoe  navigation 
impossible.  He  specially  names  Thdc-Be,  Thae-Bomoi,  and  Thtic-Tho- 
Ba  as  the  worst  rapids, — Thac-Bomoi  being  the  most  terrible,  as  ho 
found  to  bis  coat,  being  twice  wrecked  on  it,  on  the  second  occasion 
losing  all  but  his  j tapers  and  mineral  specimens.  Ill  from  fever  and 
jioisonod  water,  he  succeeded,  however,  in  descending  the  river  to  Hanoi » 
which  h©  reached  on  the  24th  December  last. — He  found  various  indi- 
cations of  mineral  wealth  in  the  vulcanic  roeka  examined,  such  as  iron, 
marble,  malachite,  copper,  and  in  one  place  pockets  of  mercury ;  and  his 
observations  warrant  the  idea  of  a  rich  iora  and  fauna  existing  in 
North-western  Tongkin.— The  country  is  inhahited  by  Muongs,  who 
Bubmit  impatiently  to  the  rule  of  a  chief  habitually  residing  at  Son*Tai 
and  completely  dependent  on  the  oourt  of  Hue,  the  capital  of  Annam. 
Being  hill-men,  they  are  stronger  and  more  courageous  than  the  plain- 
dwelling  Tongkinese,  and  of  more  vigorous  development  than  the 
Annamites ;  they  are  mostly  unprcpessessing  and  apparently  of  brachy- 
cephalio  typo,  very  prolific,  like  the  Chinese,  and  industrious,  practising 
the  arte  of  weaving  and  dyeing.  The  (36)  characters  of  their  writing 
are  syllabio,  unlike  those  of  all  others  in  the  Far  East,  which  are  ideo- 
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graphic,  and  their  writing  is  from  left  to  right ;  they  have  ntoe 
numerals,  bat  no  zero.  M»  d'Augis  considers  that  these  lingitiitie 
p ecu! iari ties  should  throw  a  new  light  upon  Aryan  migrations,  ajid 
remarks  upon  the  peculiar  conservation  by  tho  Muongs  af  their  tnhti 
autonomy  and  customs  under  constant  pressure  of  exterior  influencttk 
He  describes  a  singular  funeral  custom  among  them:  the  corps©  is 
fastened  up  in  a  tree  trunk  and  deposited  for  three  years  in  the  hut  of 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  decease*!,  being  at  tho  end  of  that  tiia©  buried 
in  the  earth  and  covered  with  a  tumulas,  Kicli  Muongs  some 
accompany  the  latter  ceremony  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  every  day 
three  weeks. 


A  Journey  in  ITorth  Sze-ckuen. — A  very  interesting  series  of  let 
l)y  ]tfr.  E.  TL  Parker,  descriptive   of  his  recent  travels   in  Xorthe 
Sze-chuen,  is  appearing  in  the  CJiina  Meview.    The  letters  do  not  ocm* 
tain  much  important  geographical  matter,  btit  they  are  ^vritten  in  a 
very  popular  style  and  convey  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  th^i 
products  of  the  coiintiy  east  of  Cheng-tu-fu,  espeoially  toucHing  the  sil^H 
of  which  tho  best  qualities  come  from  Shun-king  and  Pao-ning,  tiw^^ 
towns  visited  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  which  forma  an  important  export  of 
Sze-chuen.     At  the  first  ion  where  Mr»  Parker  came  across  the  yellow 
Sze-chucn  silkj  ho  remarks  that  there  were  also  large  numbers  of  cooli« 
conveying  loads  of  one  thousand  taela  in  silver  to  Mien-chou  for  pi] 
chase  of  eilk.     These  loads  are  placed  in  the  innkeeper's  chest  at  nig 
and  somebody  sleeps  on  the  top»  tho  innkeeper  being  responsfble 
losses  which  take  place  in  his  hotel,  which,  however,  may  be  more   Eti 
compared  to  a  cattle-pen.     In  a  case  where  Mr.  Parker  was  robbed 
self  the  innkeeper  was  at  once  made  to  pay  the  value  of  the  missiia 
articles*     But,  he  adds,  there  is  on  the  whole  great  security  for  proj 
in  this  province,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  else  in  tho   world 
simple   unarmed   coolie   could    travel    600   miles   with   300L    attache 
temptiugly  to  tho  end  of  his  pole*     Mr.  Parker's  letters  remind  ns 
style  of  *  Travels  and  Kescarches  in  Westeni  China,'  by  Mr.  Baber, 
must  have  travelled  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey  over  much,  of 
«ame  ground  as  Mr.  Parker, 

Eussian  ExploratioBS  in  Sakhalin  (Saghalien)  Island. — M«  Polia 
the  traveller  sent  out  by  the  Eusaian  Geographical  Society  to  explo 
the  island  of  Sakhalin,  has  recently  returned  to  St,  Petersburg/ 
Between  the  date  of  his  landing,  at  the  end  of  June  1881,  and  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  he  explored  large  tracts  of  the  hitherto 
almost,  or  quite  unknown  interior.  His  principal  journeys  were  in  tho 
so-called  Alexandrofka  valley,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Tim  or  Tvi|H 
river.  Tho  most  important  practical  result  of  the  expedition  is  the  diJH 
covery  of  the  fact  that  the  Tym  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  sixteen  feet 
*  Vide  *  Proceeditigu/  vol.  iv.  p.  109. 
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draught  for  a  distance  of  five  Terets.  Tliis  river  forms  the  onljr 
accesaibl©  harbour  on  the  whole  coast  of  Sakhalin  with  the  exception 
of  Kuegda  Bay,  which  is  situated  in  an  entii*elj  unpopulated  and  barren 
district  on  the  north  side  of  tho  island,  M.  Poliakof  states  that  the 
flora  and  fauna  almost  everywhere  resembled  those  of  North  Siberia* 
In  many  places  he  found  traces  of  ancient  colonies,  with  stone  imple- 
ments similar  to  those  discovered  in  European  Eussia.  Some  articles 
made  of  obeidian  indicate  a  pre-historic  communication  with  Kamchatka 
or  some  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  judging  by  the  circular  excava- 
tions which  were  found,  the  aborigines  of  Saklialin  appear,  like  the 
Kamchadals,  to  have  dwelt  in  huts  partly  sunk  in  the  earth.  The 
kitchen-middens  contained  bones  of  bears  and  other  animals ;  and 
amongst  other  remains  found  were  very  hea^^  "  net- weights  "  for  sink- 
ing fishiug-neta,  showing  that  tho  nets  formerly  used  must  have  been 
verj'  large* 

The  Mean  Sea-level  at  Bombay  and  Madras.— General  J«  T.  Walker, 

€.B.,  Surveyor- General  of  India,  hsts  lately  devoted  much  care  to  the 
investigation  of  a  remarkable  anomaly  apparent  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
spirit-levelling  operations  executed  in  connection  with  the  Indian  tidal 
observations^  and  carried  across  the  peninsula  from  Bombay  to  Madras. 
This  consisted  in  the  deduction  that  mean  sea-level  is  about  three  feet 
kiglier  at  Madras  than  Bombay.  That  there  are  variations  in  the 
general  level  of  the  ocean-surfaco  at  different  places,  when  referred,  say, 
to  the  earth's  centre,  is  possible  enough  when  the  attractive  iuHuonces 
of  mountains  are  taken  into  consideration.  But  the  Surveyor-General 
points  out  that  they  would  not  be  appreciable  because  they  could  not 
be  measured  hj  instiimiental  means,  as  the  causes  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced must  equally  affect  both  the  spirit-levels  of  the  instruments  and 
the  water-levels  of  the  ocean,  when  both  are  subjected  alike  to  the  same 
influences.  After  patient  investigation  General  Walker  comes  to  the 
conolusion  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  an  accumulation  of  minute 
errors  in  the  course  of  the  levelliDg  operations,  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  general  direction  of  tho  lines  of  levels  is  towards  the  sun  or  opposite 
to  it  the  observer  gets  a  side  view  of  the  bubble,  refracted  obliquely 
through  the  thickness  of  the  glass  tube,  and  is  thus  inclined  to  regard 
the  outer  edge  of  the  rim  of  the  bubble  at  the  end  nearer  tho  light  and 
the  inner  edge  of  the  rim  at  the  other  end,  for  the  bubble  itself.  Con- 
sequently there  is  a  tendency  to  assume  the  instrument  to  be  level  when 
in  reality  the  end  towards  the  light  is  depressed.  This  personal  error, 
in  levelling  during  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  midday  (the  working  hours 
in  India),  would  produce  a  maximum  effect  on  lines  running  south-east 
and  north-west,  the  result  being  to  make  the  southern  stations  appear 
the  higher.  Kow  this  has  been  found  to  occur  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  all  the  lines  connecting  tidal  stations,  and  all  the  discrepancies 
agree  in  raising  the  southern  points  relatively  to  the  northern,     Tho 
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concluflion  that  tlie  difference  in  height  between  Madras  and  Bombay  is 
dne  to  this  cause  is  clinched  by  the  fact  that  a  single  error  of  the  kind 
described  when  meaenred  and  mnlHplied  by  the  number  of  stations  &t 
which  it  would  occnr  between  Madras  and  Bombay  (whicli  meridioflallj    ^ 
are  400  miles  apart)  would  produce  about  three  feet,  the  very  discrepaoi^l 
in  question.  ^^ 

IjUBpcetor  Kramp  Smith, — We  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  of 

the  de-ath  of  Mr,  Kranip  Smith,  who  haa,  since  1867,  been  Inspector 
of  the  Northern  Districta  in  Danish  Greenland.  During  the  past  winter 
he  suffered  from  terrible  sleepleBsnesa,  and  he  expired  somewrhat  sud- 
denly on  the  28th  of  May,  aged  49.  Every  traveller  who  has  passe^i 
any  time  at  Godhavn  during  the  last  fifteen  years  haa  spoken  of  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife*  He  rendered  im* 
portant  services  to  various  arctic  expeditions,  and  freely  placed  his  house 
and  resources  at  the  disjioHal  of  scientific  workers.  Nares,  Markham* 
Hayes,  Pavy,  Whympcr,  Nordonskiold,  Stcenstrup,  and  many  others,  of 
various  nationalities  J  have  experienced  their  hospitality  or  received  their 
assistance.  Although  Inspector  Smith  was  not  of  a  robust  constitntioiu 
he  travelled  extensively  by  boat  and  by  sledge  in  summer  and  winter 
throughout  the  Inspectorate,  which  extends  over  more  than  five  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  took  much  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  wl 
sustain  a  real  loss  by  his  lamented  death. 
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Explorations  in  the  interior  of  British  Quiaiia.— IMn  H*  Whitely,  a 

gentleman  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  natural  history  pursuits  in 
the  interior  of  British  Guiana,  has  just  returned  to  England-  He 
resided  for  upwards  of  a  year  among  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  famous  Mount  Roraima,  of  which  in  its  many  aspects  he  made  a 
numerous  senea  of  drawings*  His  excursions  in  this  direction  extend 
beyond  the  Venezuelan  frontier. 


Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  KCH.,  F.E.S.—C»uc  of  the  oldest  aud  most 
members  of  our  Society  kiis  passed  away  during  the  past  month.  In  his  quiet  h 
at  St,  Leonard*a-on-Seii,  where  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  and  useful  life^ 
surrounded  by  his  books,  maps,  and  many  reminiscences  of  his  travels,  on  the  16th 
August  last,  died  Sir  Woodbine  Parisb,  British  Charg^  d* Affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
the  early  years  of  South  American  independence,  and  iu  his  time  a  zealous  cuUival 
and  promoter  of  geographical  studies. 

Sir  Woodbine  was  bom  in  IT'jfi,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  at  the  time  wl 
Dr,  Keats  ruled  the  cdlege  and  thrftsbe^!  the  boys  all  round  because  the  oflenders 
some  flagrant  act  of  scboolboyish  rebellion  refuseil  to  give  themselves  up  to  josttoiT 
Our  late  memlwr  began  his  diplomatic  career  early  in  life*     He  was  present  &t  the 
restoration  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  travelling  home  with  despatches,  crossed  tke 
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Held  of  Waterloo  short!  j  after  the  battle.  He  accompaDied  Lord  Castlereagh  as  Pri  vate 
Secretary  to  Paris  during  its  occupation  by  the  Allies  in  1815,  and  many  weru  his 
reminiBceQCes  of  those  eventful  timeft.  The  treaty  of  jieiice  signed  by  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Euroi>e  was  written  by  him-  In  1817  ho  received  a  clerkship  at  the  Foreign 
Office ;  the  following  year  ho  acoonipanied  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Conferences  at 
Aix-la-Chaj)elK  and  in  1821  to  Hanover  for  the  coronation  of  King  George  IV, 
After  having  been  employed  diplomatically  in  Albania^  ho  was  sent  in  1823  by  Mr. 
Canning  as  Commissioner  and  Consul-Gene  ral  to  Bnenos  Ay  res.  As  plenipotentiary 
to  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  he  negotiated  the  first  treaty  reoognifimg  the 
independence  of  the  new  States  of  South  America,  Upon  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  rektioas  in  1825  he  was  made  charg^d'affaires  at  Bueno«  Ayres.  In 
October  1828  he  obtained  the  ratification  by  the  Argentine  Republic  of  the  pre- 
iiimnariea  of  peace  with  Brazil,  estabtiskiog  the  independence  of  the  State  of 
Uruguay  under  British  mediation.  Before  leaviog  South  America  he  concluded  & 
convention  securing  full  indemnities  to  British  sufferers  from  the  Brazilian  war,  and 
he  aliao  obtained  the  release  from  Para^ay  of  all  the  British  and  other  foreigners 
who  had  been  for  many  years  forcibly  detained  there  by  Dr.  Francia,  receiving  the 
thanks  of  the  French  and  other  governments.  Returning  to  England  in  1832 »  be 
brought  with  him  fossil  specimena  of  the  megatherium  (now  in  the  College  of 
SurgeonB)«  the  glyptodon,  and  other  strange  species  of  extinct  animals,  which  had 
been  disinterred  from  the  jwHt-tcrtiary  gravels  of  the  ba'^in  of  the  Plata.  The  work 
he  subsequently  published  (in  1839  and  1852)  under  the  title  *  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata/  received  a  very  high  encomium  from  no  less 
an  authority  than  Baron  Humboldt^  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day  to  be  a 
standard  book  of  reference  on  questions  relating  to  those  countries.  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Eoyal  Hanoverian  or  Guclph  Order 
in  1832,  and  was  knighted  in  March  1837. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1824,  and  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
phical  Society  in  2833.  As  Vice-President  of  our  Society  he  supported  Sir 
lerick  Murchison  during  his  seoond  term  of  office  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and 
took  an  active  jKirt  in  its  affairs,  serving  almost  continuously  as  Vice-President  or 
Member  of  Council  from  1933  to  1853.  For  muny  years  he  waa  the  referee  of  the 
administration  on  all  subjectis  relating  to  South  America,  and  contributed  many 
papers  to  the  early  volumes  (vols.  lii.  to  vi.)  of  the  Society's  Journal,  his  last  com- 
munication being  a  translation  made  by  himself  from  the  Spanish  of  Dttn  Guillermo 
Cox*8  important  journey  across  the  Chilian  Andes  to  Lake  Nahuei-huapi  and  the 
Rio  Negro.     He  also  served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Sir  Woodbine  Parish  belonged  to  that  high  type  of  Englishmen  who  speak  but 
little  of  themselves  and  perform  much.  Rarely  are  such  varied  attainments  as  ho 
possessed  to  be  seen  nnlted  in  one  person.  To  the  distinguished  services  he  nondered 
his  country  in  the  eventful  years  of  his  early  life,  when  England  had  busy  dealings 
with  every  nation  in  Europe,  brief  allueion  has  been  made.  In  his  later  years  spent 
at  St.  Leoimrd*s-on'Sea,  he  endeared  himself  to  many  who  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to 
take  counsel  with  one  who  knew  &:>  much,  judged  so  wisely,  and  whose  principles  of 
action  were  so  truly  Christian  like. 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL    SECTION 
OF  THE  BEITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

SOUTHAMPTON  MEETING,  1882. 

The  meeting  of  the  Britbh  ARSociation  for  the  AdvancemeDt  of  Science  wai  1 
this  year  at  Southampton,  from  the  23r(J  to  the  30th  of  August,     The  Geographic 
Section  was  organised  es  follows : — 

President. — Sir  R,  Temple,  Bart,  g.c.sj. 

VicE-PBE3ii>K5fTs. — H.  W.  Bate?,  F.R,8.  J  Major-Genenil  A,  C  Cooke^  B.&t  C,%; 
Sir  F.  J.  Evans,  k.c.b**  f,ii,8.  ;  Lieut. -Col  on  el  H,  H,  Godwin- Austen,  F.R.S. ;  Sh"  Joseph 
D.  Hooker,  k.c.8*l,  c.b.  ;  Admiral  Bir  Erasmus  Ommanney,  c.b,,  f.b^s,  ;  Cojooai 
Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  b.b.,  k.c.b.i. 

Secbetaries.^E.  G.  Ravenstein  ;  E.  G.  Rye  (Eecord^r), 

The  President's  Address  to  the  Section.— The  suhject  of  Sir  Richard  TcinpU'^ 

Address  was  **Tho  Central  Plateau  of  Asia."    After  some  prBliminary  remarkil 
in  "wliich  he  ohserved  that  this  area  wjis  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  the 
uf  the  earthy  containing   nearly  3,000,000  English  square  miles,  and   equ 
throe*fourthH  of  Europe,  he  prweeded  m  follows; — 1.  In  shape   the   plateau 
somewhat  of  an  irregular  rhomboid,  completely  enclosed  hy   six  grand    ran 
of  raountiuns,  namely  the   Hiinalayas   looking   south  towards  Indian  the  Fa 
looking  west  towards  Central  Asia,   the  Altai  looking  north  towards  Siberia^  ihn 
Yablonoj  looking  north-east  towards  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Ytm-iing  and  the  Insbail^ 
(inclusive  of  the  Khingan),  looking  towanls  China.     These  several  rangea  i 
generally  a  consi<lerable  altitude  varying  from  OOOO  to  25,000  feet  above  8ea-level^| 
and  reaehing  in  the  Himalayas  to  more  than  29,000  feet.     But  as  a  great  part  of 
these  several  ranges  is  as  yet  nnsurveyed  hy  trigonometry,  it  is  possible  that  still 
greater  heights  may  be  discovered,  and  that  **  excelsior  **  may  be  the  proud  answe 
rendered  by  the  everlasting  hills  to  human  investigation.  .  .  .  ,  Suoh  being  thel 
outer  liarners  of  our  plateau,  there  are  within  it  two  great  ranges  mainly  parallel  and 
running  from  west  to  east,  namely  the  Kuen-luu  and  the  Thian-Shan,     While  the 
Himalayas  form  the  stxithern  flank  of  the  great  Tibetan  upland,  the  Kiien-lun^H 
constituteji  the  northern.   The  modicum  of  knowletlge  possesml  by  us  regarding  the^l 
Kuen-lun,  a  most  im|)ortant  factor  in  the  geography  of  our  plateau,  is  largely  due  U> 
tlio  praiseworthy  tmvels  of  the  Russian  Prejevalsky.    This  range  may  be  said  in  a 
certain  sense  to  overlook  the  Tarim  basin  ending  in  Lake  Lob,  though  the  mountauos' 
are  actually  distant  more  than  a  hundr&l  miles  from  that  lake*      It  fonzui 
H4>uthem  boundary  of  the  Tarim  basin,  which  contains  some  of  the  few  beautifi 
tracts  in  our  plateau.     If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  backbone  to  these  r^oa% 
anything  Hke  a  dorsal  ridge,  it  oonsista  of  the  Kuen-lun.    The  lluan-Shan  stafiSj 
from  the  Pamir,  and  ruoa  westward  for  full  1500  mile«^  till  it  joins  with  some  of 
sptirs  the  tiplands  of  Mongolia  proper,  or  touches  with  others  the  dreary  desert 
Gobi.     As  the  Kuen-lun  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Tarim  basin,  aa  the 
Thian  Shan  constitutes  the  northern*     Connected  with  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Himalayas  is  another  range  which  some  regard  as  an  offshoot,  but  which  others 
treat  separntely  under  the  name  of  Karakuram.     Together  with  the  Himalayas  i! 
joins  the  Pamir,     Thus  three  of  tiie  greatest  mountain  ranges  in  Asia  converge  u] 
the  Pamir,  or  according  to  some  are  there  interlaced ;  namely  the  Himalayas, 
Kuen-lun,  ,and  the  Thian-Shan  ;  to  which  perhaps  two  others  might  be  add" 
namely  the  Earakuram  just  mentioned  and  the  Altai.    But  It  may  be  more  aocti* 
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rately  said  that  the  outer  border  of  oiir  plateau  north  of  the  Pamir  is  formed  by  tl«j 
terminal  spurs  of  the  ThiaD-Shan.  It  i«  to  be  remembered  n\Bo  that  tiie  Indian 
Caucasua — whicli  does  not  coDcem  our  plateau  directly  enougli  to  fall  within  this 
address — ^probably  joins  the  Pamir.  In  general  t^rms,  the  convergence  of  mountain 
ranges  on  the  Pamir  renders  it  geographically  the  moat  important  position  in  Asia. 
The  uninstnicted  Asiatics  have  evinced  a  hazy  admiration  of  its  grandeur  by- 
call  ing  it  "  the  roof  of  the  world, '^  The  com  para  ti  vol  y  instructed  Europeans 
have  revered  it  as  the  sonrce  of  the  classic  Oxus  and  as  fraught  with  political  con- 
siderations  

2.  The  vaa3t  surface  of  our  plateau,  though  almost  uninterruptedly  environed  by 
its  rocky  walls,  presents  an  extraordinary  series  of  elevations  and  depressions.     In 
the  hiart  of  the  plateau  there  is  the  depression  known  to  geographers  as  the  Western 
Gobi,  sometimes  called  the  Tarim  basin.     Within  this  tlioro  is  the  Lob  lake  or  Lob 
Nor,  truly  an  inland  sea  into  which  the  waters  of  several  rivers  ultimately  flow, 
finding  no  veot  towards  the  ocean.    The  total  length  of  the  Tarim  river  with  its 
affluents  debouching  into  Lob  Nor,  cannot  be  less  than  800  miles.     This  curious  and 
interesting  lake  Is  not  more  than  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  forms  almost  the 
lowest  dip  in  onr  plateau.     It  is  like  the  bottom  of  a  vast  platter,  or  the  centre  in 
the  hoEow  of  a  mighty  hand.     Around  this  depression  there  are  on  all  sides  uplands 
of  various  heights  like  gradations  in  the  Asiatic  terrace  terminating  in  the  inter- 
mediate ranges,  or  in  the  outer  circunivallation  of  mountains  already  described.    On 
the  eant  of  it  there  is  the  tract  called  Eastern  Gobi,  partly  desert,  and  Mongolia, 
averaging  4000  feet  above  sea-level  :    on  the  north  the  Altai  uplands,  exceeding 
5000  feet.    On  the  west  the  Pamir  rises  abruptly,  exceeding  13,000  feet ;  on  the 
south  Tibet,  with  equal  abruptness,  having  an  average  altitude  of  15,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  thus  being  the  loftiest  exiianse  in  the  world ;  and  on  the  south-east  the 
tract  around  the  Kuku  Nor  lake,  10,000  feeL    Further,  there  is  a  detached  depres- 
sion known  as  the  Zungarian  strait,  extending  to  the  northern  confine  of  our  plateau 
lietween  the  Thian-Shan  and  the  Altai  ranges.     This  strait,  hardly  exceeding  2000 
feet  above  sea-level,  is  as  low  as,  i>erhapa  even  lowor  than,  any  jmrt  of  our  plateau, 
and  is  very  near  breaking  its  continuity,  which  may  be  considered  as  being  just  saved 
by  the  comparatively  humble  altitude  above  mentioned.     Tlie  depression  is  geogra- 
phically  important  as  forming  the  only  broad  pass  bet  wee  q  our  plateau  and  the  world 
without.     It  runs  from  Mongolia,  the  most  important  tract  within  our  plateau,  to 
Siberia  outside.     Great  value  was,  in  early  times,  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  %  as 
being  the  only  natural  highway  on  a  large  scale  between  Northern  and  Central  Asia, 
•  .  •  ,  On  mof^t  of  its  sides  our  plateau  is  extrnordinarily  inaccessible,  the  passes 
being  steep  in  the  extreme,  and  culminating  in  ridges  18,000  to  20,000  feet  above 
sea-levcL   Towards  Siberia  the  Altai  passes  are  easier,  and  on  the  north-east  between 
Mongolia  and  China  there  are  several  passes  that  have  wilnesse^i  the  historic  out- 
IKHiriogs  of  the  Mongol  hotdes,  and  which   are  ominously   remembered   by   the 
Chinese  as  the  openings  through  which  their  invaders  rushed  Lke  the  great  river  in 
AochI,  or  the  landslip  from  the  mountain  side,  or  the  avalanche  sweeping  along  the 
boalders  and  debris  to  the  destruction  of  the  valleys  bo  Death.    The  great  desert  ol 
Eastern  Gobi  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  our  plateau.    With  its  accumulating 
forces  of  sand  and  powdered  earth  it  has  a  tendency  to  encroach,  and  ta  regarded  by 
man  with  a  vague  awe.    Its  present  extent  is  enormous,  being  not  less  than  half  a 
million  of  square  miles.     Nor  does  it  exist  alone  within  our  plateau,  for  between  the 
Tarim  basin  and  the  Kuen-lun  spurs  there  is  a  lesser  desert  called  Taklft-makan  with 
100,000  square  miles  of  area.     It  may  proliably  bo  found  that  these  two  deserts  join 
or  are  otherwise  connecte<l. 

3.  We  have  not«d  that  while  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  our  plateau  are 
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wildnesB,  ruggednesS}  or  desolation ;  yet  within  it  are  the  jjounses  of  Bevend  i 
rivers  whicli  sustain  the  most  teeming  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tkt 
monarch  as  it  were  of  all  these  noble  waters  is  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  Though  its  ht»i 
e^tream^  have  been  but  imiwrfectl y  explored,  yet  its  true  source  U  known  to  be 
Kuen-lun  niountaioij  already  mentione<L  jifter  quittiog  our  plateau  aad 
out  of  its  prison-house  in  the  mountaios  through  natuml  gates  of  the  utmost 
uificence,  it  permeates  the  moht  thickly-peopled  provinces  of  Chma — prorJaoel 
inhabited  by  about  120  millions  of  souk.  It  sustaini^  the  life  of  this  eaortnooi 
l^opulation  by  supplying  the  necessary  moisture  aod  by  aflbrdini;  the  meana  of  irri- 
gation and  of  water-trafiic.  No  river  has  ever  in  ancient  or  modem  times  play«d  0i> 
important  a  port  in  the  increase  of  the  human  race  as  the  Yang-tae^kiang*  lu 
supply  of  water  is  immense  and  unfailing,  and  this  most  essential  characteiistic 
caiLHe<l  by  it^  connect  ion  with  the  snow-clad  and  ice-bound  regions  of  our  plaJ 
within  which  it  has  a  coiu-se  of  700  miles  before  entering  China  proper.  Amidst 
same  Kuen-lun  range,  the  Hoang-ho  rises,  from  uuexploral  springs*  which  the 
Chmese  figure  to  themselves  aa  "  the  starry  sea."  After  bursting  through  soretil 
watersheds,  making  wondrous  bends  from  its  maui  direction  near  the  base  of  our 
plateau,  and  changing  its  course  more  than  once  to  the  coufusion  of  comparatiw 
geography,  it  traversea  Korthem  China  and  confers  agricultural  priDsperity  on  some 
70,000,000  of  sf>ula.  It  also  has  a  course  of  some  400  miles  within  our  x^latean^  ti 
cottMqnenoe  of  which  itd  water  supply  is  perennially  snow- fed.  Again,  the  Irawi 
and  the  Mekhong,  the  former  watering  Burma  and  the  latter  watering  Cambodi 
rise  in  the  offshoots  of  the  Kuen-lun,  That  r^lon,  then,  in  respect  of  the  parental 
of  important  rivers  stands  in  the  firot  rank.  This  beneficent  circumatance  ariics 
from  the  direction  of  subsidiary  miiges  which  almit  to  this  part  of  our  plateau  some 
«jf  the  moisture-laden  breezes  from  tho  Pacific  Uc^n,  Similarly  the  two  Indiin 
rivers,  the  Brahmaputra,  and  the  Indus  with  its  afflueut  the  Satlej,  have  their  origi^H 
at  a  great  distance  within  our  plateau,  and  their  water-supply  is  inde&nitely  aiig|^| 
mented  in  consequence.  Notwithstauding  the  vast  volume  of  their  watera^  thesi 
rivers  play  an  economic  part  which,  though  great,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  maia 
Chineae  rivers.  The  Brahmaputra  above  its  junction  with  the  Megna  cannot  be  said 
to  sustain  more  than  15,000,000  of  people ;  and  the  Indus,  togetlier  with  the  Satiej, 
may  support  12,000,000.  The  Gauges  and  Jamna,  issuing  from  masses  of  mow  on 
the  southern  scarp  of  our  plateau,  sustain  before  their  JTinctiou  at  Allahabad  a  popa* 
lation  of  30,000,000— quite  irrcspectiire  of  the  deltaic  jxipulatiou  of  the  lower  Ganges, 
for  whom  moisture  ia  supplied  from  other  source?.  Of  these  Indian  rivers  the  waten, 
|»erpetually  BDOW-fetl,  are  largely  drawn  away  for  canals  of  irrigation  on  a  grand 
scale.  Taken  all  in  all,  despite  defects,  the  Ganges  Canal  is  the  most  imposing 
example  of  hydraulic  engineering  that  has  yet  been  seen.  From  the  glaciers  of 
Pamir  aod  the  w^estem  terminus  of  the  Thiau-Shan  there  spring  the  head  8tre»mis 
tho  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  other  rivers,  ending  in  the  inland  sea  of  AraL  To  th 
in  Persian  phrase,  the  epithet  of  "  gold-scatterer "  or  **  wealth-dispenser  ** 
felicitously  applied  by  the  natives.  Of  the  rivers  rising  in  the  northern  section 
our  plateau,  the  Amur  has  possibilities  of  which  the  future  may  see  the  develojnxii 
But  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  such  as  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  though 
flowing  through  rich  soils  and  affording  marvellouB  facilities  for  several  sjrstems  el 
inland  navigation  to  be  connected  with  each  other,  yet  have  their  long  estuaries 
the  i>ermanently  frost-bound  lands  of  the  Tundra,  and  their  mouths  in  the  arci 
^vaters  frozen  during  most  monthij  of  the  year.  Therefore  they  can  nerer>  in 
economic  importance^  vie  with  the  rivers  above  meationed,  which  tlow  into 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
.    4,  Tho  lacustrine  system,  tbcugh  not  comparable  to  thit  of  North  America  or 
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Cenind  Africa,  and  not  approaching  in  beauty  or  interest  that  of  Southern  Europe  m 
yet  very  considerable.  It  u  not,  however,  the  ooly  one  in  Asia,  and  from  it  must 
he  excluded  the  three  great  Siberian  lakes  of  Issyk-kul,  of  Baikal,  and  of  Balkaah, 
which,  though  oonoect^d  with  our  pkieaii,  are  beyond  its  actual  limibs  ExcluiiTe 
of  these,  however*  the  lakes,  great  and  small,  within  our  platc^au,  are  extraordinarily 
numerous.  Not  less  than  a  hundred  of  them  may  he  counted  on  the  maps  of  this 
region.  Of  tlie&e  lake«,  however,  some  are  insignificant,  being  Httle  more  than  saline 
awarops.  Others,  again,  as  the  Patigong,  though  rtimantically  beautiful — reposing 
at  an  altitude  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  European  mountains,  and  reflecting  the 
perennial  snow  of  surrouoding  peaks^— do  not  illustrate  specially  any  geographical 
problem,  nor  produce  any  economic  result  But  some  may  be  selected  as  having  a 
acientific  interej?t  irrespective  of  beauty  or  of  strangeness.  The  Lake  Victoria,  dis- 
covered by  Wood  in  183B,  rests  in  the  heart  of  the  Pamir,  already  mentioned,  at  an 
elevation  of  14,0<X)  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  frozen  over  during  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  year,  aud  lies  with  a  glistening  and  polishcHi  surface  in  the  midst  of  a  anow- 
whitened  waste.  In  that  state  it  powerfully  affects  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
who  reaches  it  as  the  final  goal,  after  a  protracted  and  toilsome  ascont  from  the 
barren  or  deserted  plains  of  Ariana.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  and  is  near  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  British  and  the  Russian  political  systems  in  Asia.  In 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  highly-placed  Pamir  lake  is  the  lowly  Lake  I^ob,  already 
mentioned.  Shallow^  water,  sedgy  morass,  dreary  sands,  parched  forests,  the  monotony 
of  desolation,  are  re|X)rt€d  to  bo  its  characteristics.  It  apparently  consists  of  the 
dregs  of  an  inland  sta  that  is  mostly  dried  up,  and  is,  as  it  were,  kept  alive  only  by 
the  Tarim  river,  which  has  ita  sources  in  the  everlasting  snows  of  the  Pamir.  Despite 
the  proximity  of  saline  tracts,  the  lake  has  fresh  water.  Near  it  is  a  great  desert,  of 
which  the  soil^  though  now  arid  and  friable,  owing  to  the  gradual  desiccation,  was 
once  more  or  less  productive,  and  where  a  prhpulation  has  probably  become  extinct 
or  has  disappeared  by  migration*  The  Pamir  then  is  a  water-parting  for  two  inland 
seasi  one  the  Aral,  beyond  our  plati^u,  the  other  Lob  Nor  within  it— both  saved  from 
speedy  desiccation  oidy  by  the  influx  of  rivers  from  the  snow- line,  Again  in  contrast 
ia  the  Kiiku  Nor,  a  sheet  of  water  10,000  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  Kuen-lun  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  Uoang-ho.  Its  waters,  profound 
and  saline,  have  a  dark  azure  hue,  which  is  compared  by  the  natives  to  that  of  the 
exquisite  silks  in  China,  It  is  in  the  Tangut  region,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  in 
hia  Itinerary.  In  respect  to  the  lakes  in  this  region,  and  especially  the  morasses  of 
Tsaidara,  there  are  geological  speculations  as  to  another  Asiatic  Mediterranean 
(besides  that  aheady  mentioned),  long  since  dried  up,  whereof  there  arc  a  few  widely 
scattered  remnants,  among  which  the  Kuku  Nor  is  one.  Lastly  a  word  of  passing 
notice  may  be  devoted  to  two  among  the  TibetAU  lakes,  that  of  Tcngri,  near  Lhassa, 
on  the  shores  of  which  stands  a  venerated  Buddhist  convent,  and  the  Bul-tso,  from 
which  have  been  obtained  quactities  of  the  best  borax. 

5.  The  north-eastern  part  of  our  plateau  was,  during  remote  ages  beyond  the  ken 
of  history,  the  home  of  hardy  and  agp:ressive  Tartars.  These  Tartar  races,  dwelling 
among  the  uplands  in  the  lee  of  the  mountains,  usrid  for  many  centuries  to  emerge 
and  harry  the  fertile  Chinese  plains  lying  l>etween  the  mountains  amd  the  Pacific 
Ocean*  It  was  to  ward  off  these  incursions  that  the  Great  Wall  w»s  constructed, 
winding  like  a  vast  serpent  of  stone  along  the  ridges  of  mountains  for  2000  miles 
from  the  Paciic  coast  to  the  Siberian  confines.  The  cost  and  labour  expended  on 
this  amazing  work  attest  the  dread  with  which  the  Tartar  highlanders  had  inspired  the 
Chinese  lowlanders*  Some  centuries  after  the  building  of  the  Wall,  the  most  warlike 
among  the  Tartar  tribes,  in  thecouucil  of  their  national  assembly,  acclaimed  Temujin 
as  their  king,  in  the  year  1206  A.D.     He  took  a  title  which  is  translated  by  Euro* 
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peons  ai  (JhiDghiz  Khan,  a  title  which  for  two  centunee  or  more  was  the  best  kcown 
Diime  in  the  whole  worM.    Ai  tho  head  of  his  Tartar  fidhereots,  he  first  aabdiied  itm 
other  kindrfd  tribes  of  our  plateaa.     Then  he  organised  and  diflcipHned  the  whob 
Tartar  manhood  iota  an  army  of  liorsemeiL    Thia  is  the  most  wonderful  instanoeof 
military  mobilisation  known  to  history  ancient  or  modern.    Its  reaulta   too  wora 
equally  appalling.     In  mediivvai  times  the  OMFchea  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Saracen^  ia 
modem  times  the  expeditions  of  Napoleon,  have  dazzled  Asia  or  Kurof^e.     Theae  w«v 
bardly,  however,  equal  to  the  distant  conqneeta  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  andeot 
times.     But  even  the  wars  of  Alexander  were  perhai)8  surfiaased  by  the   ravages  of 
Chinghia  Khan  and  the  Tartara  of  our  plateau.    The  countries  of  China,  lodJa^ 
Afghanistan,  Bactria^  PerBia,  the  Aral-Caspian  baaing  Siberia,  Asia  Minor,  Bussia, 
were  overrun  within  a  hundred  yeaia  by  Chlnghis  Kban»  his  hou tenants,  and  his 
immediate  descend ants»    Tims,  through  tho  hordes  of  our  plateau,  there  vras  eslsk^ 
blished  a  dominion  stretching  from  Oipe  Comorin,  near  the  equator^  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Pacific  shores  to  the  banks  of  the  Viahda  in  Poland.     The  latest 
hifftorian  of  the  Mongols  considers  that  nothing  but  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
Tartar  so vereitjn,  and  the  political  combinations  arising  in  consequence  withia  th* 
very  plateau  of  ours,  prevented  the  Tartar  invasion  from  spreading  even  to  Western 
Europe,    Though  it  is  often  held  that  these  terrific  events  have  been  overruled  by 
Providence  for  tho  progress  of  mankind,  still  at  the  time  they  caused  wliat  Gibbou 
truly  calls  a  shipwreck  of  nations.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  Tartars  won,  in  a 
certaixi  sense,  an  nnpamlleled  success,  which  is  attributable  to  the    geo^^^phicai 
circumstances  of  our  plateau.   The  infiaence  of  the  precipices,  the  forests,  the  prairies* 
the  wild  sports,  in  forming  the  national  character  is  so  obvious  that  it  neeit  not  be 
specified.  We  readily  understand  how  the  sturdy  mountaineer,  the  daring  hunter,  thft 
practised  archer,  becomes  the  able  soldier.   In  Mongolia,  however,  the  local  speciality 
was  this,  that  the  practically  boundless  extent  of  the  pasturage  and  the  nutntTous 
richness   of  its   quality,  induced  the  ])eople  to  maintain  countless  horses^  <x>ws, 
buffaloes,  sheept  goats,  and  camels,  neglecting  tlio  tillage  of  the  soil,  never  building 
houiea,  but  living  in  tents  made  of  warm  felt,  accumulating  a  certain  sort  of  rnde 
wealth,  still  roving  and  roaming  about  at  some  seasons  incessantly  from  one  encami>* 
ment  or  one  grazing^ground  to  another,  dmgging  with  them  their  families  and  their 
effects  by  means  of  the  [)ack  animals  and  the  roomy  waggons  drawn  by  many  oxen 
yoked  abreast    Tluvs  was  a  truly  nomadic  existence  practised  on  the  largest  scale 
ever  known,     Mongol  armies,  better  drilled,  armed,  accoutred,  and  equij>[3eJ  than 
any  forces  then  known  in  the  civilised  worlds  would  emerge  from  our  plateau  into 
the  inhabited  plains  around,  and  would  observe  houses  and  towns  for  the  tirat  timf. 
It  is  even  alleged  that  some  of  them  had  never  seen  cultivated  crops  before.     In  tii;& 
state  of  existence  the  temptations  to  depredation  of  all  sorts  were  excessive,  and  the 
danger  from  the  climate,  the  savagery  of  nature,  and  the  wild  beasts,  was  always 
imminent.    Cons<x|ue!itly,  the  Mongols  wero  obliged  to  hold  themselves  together  l)y 
the  cohesion  of  families,  clans,  and  tribes*    Thus  by  the  force  of  circumstances  a 
social  organisation  was  established  which  proved  the  fonndalion  of  a  military  died- 
pline  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  iieople,  almost  self-acting,  and  unfailing  even  in 
the  remotest  ex]>editions.     The  horses,  too,  upon  which  the  Blongol  warriors  maiDly 
depended,  naturally  fell  into  the  training;  being  always  turnetl  out  to  graze  in  herd^, 
tliey  habitually  kept  together,  and  the  field  manmuvre  fixed  habits  which  had  been 
already  acquired*    It  need  to  be  remarked  that  a  line  of  Mongol  cavalry  waa  like  a 
roj)e  or  a  chain,  |)erfectly  flexible  but  never  parted.    The  Mongolian  food  included 
little  of  cereals  or  vegetables,  but  consisted  mainly  of  cheese  and  meat.     For  sUmu- 
lating  drink  there  was  the  fermented  mare's  milk.    The  name  kownis  or  prepared 
milk,  ap|jarently  much   esteemed  medicinally  now-a-days,   is  a  Mongolian  word. 
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llftiifestl^r,  men  thus  nurtured  could  live  in  the  8a4dlo  night  and  day,  carrying 
with  them  their  Biistentinee  in  tlie  email  est  compass,  and  scarcely  halting  to  eat  or 
drink»  Tlius  the  hardihood  evinced  on  protracted  marches,  which  woold  otherwise 
be  incredible,  can  bo  accounted  for.  It  ib  probable  that  this  diet  while  Hustainmg 
vivacity  produced  also  a  violence  of  disposition.  Certainly,  ruthlessness,  cruelty, 
indiffereoce  to  suffering,  characterisod  the  Mongols  and  marred  the  effect  of  their 
grand  qualities.  Massacres,  holocausts,  conflngrations,  marked  their  warlike  opera- 
tions. Even  famines  and  epidemics  have  hardly  done  more  for  depopulation  than 
the  Mongol  conquests.  A  Mongolian  chief  would  say  that  the  keenest  enjoyment 
in  life  was  to  stamp  upon  a  beaten  enemy,  to  seize  his  family,  and  despoil  his 
encampment. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  thia  address  to  describe  the  policy  of  the  Mongols  or  the 
institutions  which  they  founded  in  conquered  countries,  A  few  salient  points  only 
have  been  indicated  in  reference  to  the  geography  of  our  plateau.  It  is  here,  near 
what  is  now  known  as  the  upper  region  of  the  Amur,  that  the  Onon,  ihe  Orkhon^ 
and  the  Kerulen,  classic  streams  in  Mongol  story,  take  thdr  source.  Here  is  the 
site  of  Kara  Koron.  the  emperor's  heml-quarter  encampment.  Here  the  Kurultai 
assemblies  were  held  to  decide  the  fate  of  nationalities.  Here  wero  the  camps,  the 
Urts,  and  Urdus,  rude  names  at  first  unpronouncoable  in  the  civilised  wurld,  but 
soon  to  become  terribly  familiar.  Here  were  the  hordes  mustered  under  their 
banners,  each  standard  having  its  distinctive  colour,  the  supreme  ensign  beingr, 
however,  the  yak's  tail  raised  aloft.  Hither,  also,  the  corpse  of  Chinghiz  Khan  was 
borne  in  a  cumbrous  catafalque,  dragged  through  the  deep  loam  by  oxen  yoked 
twenty  abreast,  while  his  henchmen  chanted  a  dirge  which  was  a  pathetic  effusion 
from  the  heart  of  a  valiant  nation,  and  was  full  of  poetic  images  drawn  from  the 
Mongolian  surroundings. 

6,  Though  our  plateau  has  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  some  patches  of  fine 
cultivation,  such  as  those  in  the  Upper  Tarim  basin,  near  Yarkaud  and  Kashgar, 
and  some  near  Lhassa  in  Tibet,  still  it  has  comparatively  but  little  of  agriculture, 
of  trade,  or  of  industry.  Nevertheless  it  has  many  natural  resources  of  value  and 
interest,  while  its  pastoral  resources  have  proved  astonishing.  Its  breed  of  horses, 
though  by  no  means  the  finest,  has  yet  been  q^uite  the  largest  ever  known.  These 
horses  have  never  displayed  the  beauty  of  the  Arabian  or  the  size  of  the  Turijoman 
breed.  They  are  middle-sized,  aud  do  not  attain  the  speed  of  tlioroughbreds.  Bot 
in  nimbleness  amidst  rugged  ground^  in  endoranoc  over  lengthened  distances,  and  in 
preserving  their  condition  with  scanty  nourish ment^  they  are  unrivalled.  Their 
numbers  too  may  well  exercise  the  imagination  of  modem  breedei^.  For  many 
years  the  Tartar  emperors  maintained  in  the  field  at  least  500,000  cavalry,  for  which 
the  horses  were  drawn  chiefly  from  our  plateau.  I'his  enormous  cavalry  force  was 
engaged  in  fighting  over  an  area  of  many  thousand  miles  in  length  and  k^adtb, 
during  which  opemtbns  much  desperate  resistance  was  encountered.  It  was  occupied 
in  ateep  ascents  and  descents,  in  traversing  deserts,  in  crossing  frozen  lakes^  in 
swimming  rapid  rivers.  How  vastly  numerous  then  must  have  been  the  casualties 
among  the  horses,  and  how  immense  the  breeding  studs  I  The  pasturage  too  was  so 
potent  in  nutritive  qualities  that  ordinarily  there  was  risk  of  animals  suffering  from 
repletion,  and  emaciated  creatures  rapidly  gained  flesh  and  strength.  In  other 
respects  too  the  fauna  are  noteworthy — the  sheep  and  goats,  with  wool  or  down  of 
the  softest  texture— the  bnffalo  herds  and  the  yaks  inured  to  the  sharpest  cold^tho 
gazelles  careering  in  thousands— the  unlaracable  camel  of  the  desert  having  a  speed 
and  agility  unknown  In  other  species — the  wild  asses  and  the  white  wolves — the 
waterfowl  at  times  like  clouds  darkening  the  air. 

7.  The  field  offered  by  our  plateau  for  scientific  research  will  be  apparent  from 
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even  a  cnrsorx  ooosideratioiL  of  the  stage  to  which  oar  knowledge  haa  reached.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  the  sphere  chosen  by  many  among  the  most  skilfal,  enduring^ 
and  intre|nd  travellers  of  Europe*  The  journeys  of  the  Russian  Prejevalsky  in  the 
Tarim  basin  and  Monj^olia,  of  Potanin  and  Rafailoflf  in  the  same  region,  of 
ICaltiBiovBki  near  Kob^lo,  of  the  French  missionaries  Oabet  and  Hue  in  Mongolia,  of 
the  Bishop  Desgodins  in  Tibet,  of  the  German  Schlagintweit  in  Turkist&n,  of  the 
Englishmen  Poniyth,  Trotter,  Johnson,  Shaw,  Hayward,  in  the  Tarim  baaiiiyOf 
Wood  in  the  Pamir,  of  Ney  Elias  in  Mongolia,  of  Delmar  Morgan  in  Kalja,  of  Bogle 
and  ManniDg  in  Tibet,  while  teaching  us  very  much,  have  yet  left  our  minds  daxed 
with  a  sense  of  what  remains  to  be  learnt  Even  the  trigonometrical  determination 
of  the  Himaljiyan  summits  by  the  English  Sarveyors  General,  namely  Everast, 
Waogb,  and  Walker,  the  researches  of  Basevi,  Stoticska,  Godwin-Austen^  Thomaoo, 
Biddulpb,  in  the  same  quarter,  and  the  Siberian  surveys  by  the  Rufwrianfi  am^ 
the  Altai  and  Tien-Shan  mountains,  have  brought  us  only  to  the  verge  of  ball 
discovered  or  undiscovered  count riej*.  The  greatest  unexplored  region  in  all  Aat%' 
namely  the  Kuen-Inn  range,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  our  plateau.  It  Is  remarkable 
too  that  if  the  principal  geographical  problems  awaiting  solution  in  Asia  be  specified* 
such  as  the  true  and  ultimate  sources  of  the  Hoang^ho,  the  Irawadi,  the  Sal  win,  the 
Mekhong,  the  relation  of  the  San-|K>  with  the  Brahmaputra,  the  connecting  links 
between  the  Kuen-lun  and  the  Chinese  mountain  chains,  they  will  be  found  to 
concern  our  plateau.  At  a  few  ]X}ints  only  has  our  plateau  been  penetrated  by 
geological  surveys,  namely,  in  some  parts  of  the  Altai  and  at  tbe  western  end  of  the 
Tien-Shan ;  and  these  surveys  are  Bussian.  •  ,  ,  To  meteorologists  many  of  the 
natural  phenomena  must  pmve  highly  interesting — the  canaatlon  of  the  wondrona 
dryness,  the  effects  produced  on  atiimal  comfort  by  the  rarefication  of  the  air,  the 
clouds  cf  salt  particles  driven  along  by  furious  gusts  and  filling  the  atmosphere, 
the  fires  in  the  parched  vegetation  of  tbe  desert,  the  8iX)ntaneou3  ignition  of  coal- 
beds,  the  caves  cmiitin^  sulphurous  gases,  the  rocky  girdle  of  syenite  bounding 
the  Gobi  (leKcrt,  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  glaciers,  the  ordinarily  lainleas  sonet 
sotnetimes  invaded  by  ntin-storms  with  a  downpour  like  that  of  the  tropics. 

8.  Our  plateau  is  now  under  one  imp<5rial  jurisdiction,  and  offers  many  problema 
for  social  inquirers.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  Chinese  empire  with  the  exception  of 
one  small  tract  where  the  Russian  authorities  have  crossed  the  mountain  bonier. 
The  geograpliical  featurc^t  for  the  most  part  fdvour  national  defence  and  territorial 
<K)naolidation.  The  old  Chioeae  Wall  Is  still  suitable  to  the  political  geography  of 
to-day.  In  the  Ziingarian  strait,  however,  In  the  Hi  valley  near  Kulja,  perhaps, 
also,  in  the  line  of  the  Black  Irtish,  near  Zaisan,  the  Chinese  empin?,  in  its  contact 
with  Ruftsia,  ha»  weak  points  strategic4illy,  or  chinks  in  its  armour.  Though  the 
plateau  was  originally  under  tbe  Chinese  suaierainty,  it  became,  under  the  Mongolian 
emperor  Cbinghiz  Khan  and  his  successors,  the  mistress  of  China,  as  indeed  of  all 
Asia  and  of  Eastern  Europe.  As  the  Mongol  power,  however,  shrunk  and  withered, 
the  Chinese  re-asaerted  themselvetj.  At  length,  under  a  dynasty  from  MaDchorta 
outside  the  mountain  border,  the  Chinese  became  lords  over  our  plateau.  The 
Zungirian  tribe  of  Eleuths  rose,  and  after  severe  militBry  oj^rations  were  suppressed. 
The  Mahommed^n  inhabitants  of  the  Tarim  basin  rebelled  against  the  Chinese 
government,  and  for  a  while  maintained  an  independent  principality  for  Islam,  It 
was  during  this  time  that  the  British  sovereign  sent  an  envoy  to  Yarkand  to 
conclude  a  commercial  treaty,  in  1873.  Subsequently  the  Chinese  broke  down  thia 
riiiDg  independence,  and  the  whole  region  of  the  Tarim  receives  its  orders  from  the 
emperor  at  Pekin.  Tbe  decline  and  fall  of  the  Mongol  empire,  the  diamption  of 
that  uide-spread  dominion,  like  the  breaking  up  of  tlio  ice  on  its  own  frozen  rivers^ 
are  historical  themes  beyond  the  Bcope  of  this  address.    But  the  changes  which  hare 
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gradually  oome  over  the  national  character  of  the  MongpUajis  are  cogDate  to  the 
atudiefl  of  geographers.  As  already  seeOp  the  aonals  of  the  Mongols  reveal  one  of 
tha  many  examples  of  the  theory  of  causation,  exi^laining  how  geographical  sur* 
roimdings  mould  or  affect  the  human  character*  There  remain  the  mountains,  the 
iFea  of  undulating  uplauds,  which  are  still  among  the  few  important  regions  not 
essentially  modifieti  hy  hnoian  action.  The  pine  forests,  though  hardly  intact,  have 
not  been  extensively  deartni,  Tliere  is  the  dread  desert — wher^  to  the  ears  of 
superstitious  Mongols  the  roil  of  the  mustering  drums  and  the  shouts  of  Yictorions 
battle  are  andihle — and  which  has  engulfetl  in  sandy  waves  additioual  tracts  once 
productive.  The  pastoral  leBonrces,  the  nomadic  diet  and  exercise,  the  tribal 
organisation,  are  in  kind  the  same  as  of  yore,  though  perhaps  modihtd  in  extent  or 
degree.  The  short-lived  heat  may  perhafis  be  gaming  strength  an  the  ages  advance ; 
but  the  winters  must  be  nearly  as  long  and  hard  as  ever.  Thus  the  same  physical 
and  climatic  conditions  which  once  caused  the  Mongolian  nation  to  become  one  of 
the  mightiest  engines  ever  directed  by  man  are  still  surrouuding  the  politically 
degenerate  Mongols  of  to-Hiriy,  who  are  best  represented  by  the  tribe  of  Khalkas. 
Once  audaciously  ambitious,  the  Monj^ols  are  now  sluggish  and  narrow-minded ; 
once  passionately  fond  of  an  independence  as  free  as  their  mountain  air,  they  are 
now  submissive  to  the  domination  of  races  formerly  despised  by  them  as  inferior  ; 
onoe  proud  of  a  tribal  organisation  and  a  voluntary  discipline  that  wrought  world- 
renowned  wonders,  they  are  now  s^^llt  up  into  factions  like  a  faggot  of  sticks  that  has 
been  unbound.  A  man  who,  thongh  the  feeblest  of  pedestrians,  grips  with  his 
bowofi  legs  the  saddle  of  the  most  restive  horse  as  with  a  vice,  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  historic  Mongol.  It  is  for  the  social  inquirer  to  determine  what  have  been  the 
circumstances  counteracting  the  climatic  and  local  causea  which  made  this  nation 
potential  in  moulding  meilioeval  history. 

In  oonclusion,  this  brief  summary  of  our  geographical  koowledge  regarding  the 
plateau  of  mid- Asia  is  provisional  only.  ...  It  is  limited  to  a  risnme  o[  things 
imperfectly  known,  with  a  view  of  briugmg  into  strong  relief  two  matters  which  are 
nnquestiouahle,  namely,  the  importance  of  our  plateau  and  the  grand  field  it  offers 
for  refscarch.  If  the  public  consideration  of  these  matters  sliali  induce  inquirers  to 
direct  their  enterprise  towartis  this  grand  region,  we  may  hope  that  by  degrees  the 
errors  in  our  facts  may  be  removed,  the  misdirection  of  our  conclusions  remedied,  the 
vagueness  of  our  notions  made  definite* 

Among  the  more  imp«jrtant  papers  read  to  the  Section  were  the  following  i — 

Votes  on  a  Visit  to  the  Chiikcbe  Peninsula  in  1881,  based  on  Letters 
from  Drs.  Arthur  and  Aurel  Kranse.*  Conrnmnicated  by  the  Bremen  Geo- 
oaAPRiCAL  SociLTY, — lu  the  spring  of  1881  the  Geographical  St)ciety  of  Bremen 
decided  on  sending  out  a  couple  of  scientific  travellers  to  examine  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ikring*8  Strait,  For  this  purpose  the  brothers  Krauae  proccetled  to  San  Francisco 
vi&  New  York,  and  having  secured  the  services  of  a  Finn,  who  had  served  as  second 
mate  on  board  a  whaler,  to  manage  the  w  halt  boat  with  which  they  purposed 
examining  the  coasts,  they  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  11th  of  June,  but 
did  not  land  in  Lawrence  Bay  until  two  months  later.  In  the  course  of  a  boat 
journey  extending  from  24th  August  to  12th  September,  they  erected  their  tent  in 
twelve  different  places  j  the  northernmoht  being  UMle  just  within  ihe  Arctic  circle, 
and  the  southernmost  at  Pluver  Bay,  In  spite  of  much  uufavonrable  weather,  con- 
siderable  collections  of  plan tt<,  <Sfc.,  were  maile;  which,  in  as  far  as  they  have  been 
sent  to  Europe^  have  already  been  distributed  for  examination  among  nineteen  men 

*  8^  *  Deutsche  QeogmphiMhe  Blatter,'  hd.  it.  Heft  3  and  4  and  Bd.  v.  Heft  1. 
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of  acleiiGe.    Man^  objects  of  ethnological  interest  were  also  collected  or  port^iaied  H 
from  the  natives ;  aome  dredgings  aad  aouudings  were  also  taken.    The  tempemtore 
at  8  A,M*  Tari&l  between  41^  and  50*^  F,     Rapid  surveys  were  also  made  of  vajriou* 
jjarts  which  were  imperfectly  repraHcnted  iu  existing  charts,    Tbe  native  population, 
they  learnt,  had  been  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  famine  in  the  winter  of  187^-80. 
'Ill is  ikmine  can  be  traced  to  various  caui<ea,  one  of  which  tiodoubtedlj  is  tbe  sale  of 
.alcohol  by  unpriucipled  traders,  to  whom  tbe  Chukches  part  mth  their  valnaMe 
fur  clothing  and  so  render  themselvea  leiis  able  to  braye  the  cold  of  winter,  besides 
being  led  into  passing  the  summer  in  other  pursuits  and  thus  neglecting  to  obtain 
the  necessary  winter  supplies  of  food.     The  whale,  too,  and  walrus,  on  inrbicb  they 
are  in  a  high  degree  dej^endant  for  sustenance,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  driYen 
from  their  a^axts  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  whaling  enterprise.     In  particular 
it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  walnia  cows  are  killed  at  a  season  when  tbeir  young 
are  still  unable  to  provide  for  them^elvojj.    In  view  of  the^e  evils  tbe  Kuasian 
Government  has  issued  a  notice,  also  printed  in  English,  strictly  forbidding  tbe  sale 
of  alcohol  and  a  few  other  articlcj^,  and  also  interdicting  the  capture  of  the  wbale  ajid 
walrus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  shore*     Partly   to   enforce    theae 
regulations,  a  Russian  miu*of-war,  the  Strelok^  visited  the  coast  during  tbe  stay  ot^H 
our  traveUeri^p  to  wliom  they  aflbrded  very  material  aid  and  countonaoce,      ThA^| 
Chukches  have  hitherto  been  supposed  ta  be  divided  into  two  classes  :    tbose  who 
live  by  fishing  and  the  pursuit  of  marine  mammals,  and  tliose  who  dcjjend  on  the 
reindeer  for  their  support.    These  two  classe,^  do  not  differ  either  in  race  or  language, 
indeed,  members  of  the  same  family  may  be  found  iu  both  classes.    Altbougb  in 
some  localities  given  to  theft  and  at  all  times  fond  of  driving  the  most  tedious 
bargiinsj  the  natives  wore  not  difficult  to  deal  with*   In  general  the  clothing  resembles 
that  of  the  Esquimaux ;  tattooing  seems  to  be  universal  among  tbe  women.    Altbongh 
the  sale  of  gun^Jowder  is  nominally  prohibitetl,  many  of  the  natives  posaeas  excellent 
firearms,  and  are  ei|>ort  in  their  use  ;    at  tbe  same  time^  the  sling,  the  6X)ear,  and 
aUo  the  bow  and  arrow  are  retained  from  motives  of  economy  in  tbe  pursait  of  atnall 
game.    The  whale  and  walrus  are  fulltjued  in  large  boats  made  of  ikios.     Under 
proper  mauaj^ement  it  was  found  that  these  boats  can  bmd  thn.>Qgh  a  very  beayy 
b\i\'[,     FarticuUrly  interesting  is  the  trade  which  exists  between  the   seaGuring 
Chukches  and  the  American  Innuits  on  the  one  band,  and  between  tlie  former  and 
Iheir  {lastoral  relatives  on  the  other.     The  chief  articles  of  barter  are  tobacoo,  pur- 
chased from  the  whalers,  and  various  kinds  of  furs  and  native  clothing.     One  of  the 
natives  had  an  accumulation  of  stores  worth  fully  1000/.      On  the  small  gmve- 
mounds  are  deposited,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  custom,  various  articles 
indicative  of  tlie  occu[jation8  and  sex  of  the  deceased.     On  the  women's  graces  of 
recent  date,  amongst  objects  of  native  origin,  it  is  interesting  to  note  cooking-iressela 
made  from  prcsyn^e^l  meat-tins.    Here  and  there  along  the  coast  are  to  be  found 
Hmall  communities  differing  completely  in  hnguage  and  to  some  extent  in  featmea 
from  their  Chukche  neighbours,     llie  Drs.  Krause  consider  the  language  of  these 
peijple  as  indicating  a  relationship  with  the  American  Esquimaux.     This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  out  of  twenty-six  siiecimeu  words  the  only  two  known  to 
the  writer  (?tanuk^  |)olar  bear ;  and  naskokf  head)  agree,  in  one  case  exactly  and  in 
the  other  very  nearly,  with  tbe  same  words  in  tbe  language  of  the  Greenland  Esqui- 
maux.   Had  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  not  been  so  unfavourably  long,  it  would 
have  been  quite  practicable  to  have  made  a  journey  into  the  interior. 

In  Lawrence  Bay  was  found  a  stratum  of  marl  concretions  like  the  Norwegian 
MergelhoUer^  containing  quaternary  fossils  of  molluscs  not  differing  apparently 
from  forms  still  existing  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  Mammoth  bones  were  also 
found  m  the  same  layers.    East  Cape,  wMch  forms  the  easternmost  extremity  of 
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Afi«i  U  a  bold,  rocky  promoDtory  of  syenite^  aloxoet  cut  off  from  tbe  m&inland  by 
iswampy  flats  and  shallow  laked  acroas  which  the  natives  f*fiect  a  portage  whea  the 
outer  »ea  iM  impas^ble  from  ice;  On  the  northern  side  of  this  cape  is  Uidle,  the 
largest  village  met  with  ;  it  ooasiflts  of  83  h\tts*^jarang$ — with  a  population  of  about 
260  8ouls,  hut  as  the  natives  move  about  a  good  deal,  it  lA  not  easy  to  obtain  an 
idtfa  of  the  number  of  iabahitaat^  in  the  whole  region.  The  longest  journeys  are 
taken  in  winter,  when  excursions  of  three  months*  duration  are  not  mfrequent.  Jn 
the  famine  already  mentioned  nearly  all  the  dogs  were  eaten,  so  that  the  few  re- 
maining command  very  high  prices,  and  winter  journeys  are  doubtless  rendered 
more  difficult  from  the  want  of  these  valuable  aids  to  sledge*  travel  ling.  Drift-wood 
aeeros  to  be  generally  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  where  it  is  collected 
in  large  quantities  by  the  natives  for  fuel  and  hut-building,  and  also  in  a  slight 
-decree  for  export  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  wher^  none  ia  ca^  ashore.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  Chukche  women  and  children  collect  considerable 
stores  of  vegetable  food  for  use  in  the  winter.  In  addition  to  crowberries,  which  are 
very  abnudAnt,  the  leaves  of  the  round-leaved  saxifrage,  two  kinds  of  po1ygpnam» 
tbe  dock,  and  mountain-Borrel  are  either  eaten  raw  with  seal-oil  or  boiled  in  water 
until  they  form  a  fairly  palatable  dish*  To  eatablish  friendly  rektioos  with  the 
natives  it  is  quite  easentiiil  for  the  traveller  to  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  molaafies 
and  ship's  biscuit  with  which  to  entertiun  viBitors  on  state  occasions.  The  zoological 
labours  of  the  travellers  were  at  times  rendered  almost  impracticable  from  the  neces^ 
aity  of  keeping  their  supply  of  alcohol  (for  which  a  special  permit  had  been 
obtained)  oonccaled,  as  the  fact  that  it  was  strongly  dosed  with  tartar-emetic  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  protect  it  from  th«  Chukches.  On  the  whole,  a  fairly 
complete  collection  of  plants  was  made,  the  comparatively  warm  autumn  favouring 
eeoond  flowering  of  the  earlier  varieties.  The  ground  readily  admitted  of  being 
divided  into  three  well-marked  classea:^!.  The  stony  or  lichenous  Tundra, 
which  was  comparatively  rich  in  lichees;  2.  The  w^et-mosa  Tundra;  and 
3,  The  alojies  and  valleys,  where  the  vegetation  was  comparatively  luxuriant,  and 
the  willow  attained  a  height  of  fully  three  feet  Of  land  mammals  only  the 
Siberian  marmot  (^Sperynophilus)  and  the  whistling  hare  (Lagomys  hyperhoreiu) 
were  met  with ;  but  according  to  the  natives  the  wild  reindeer  and  mountain  sheepj 
as  well  as  foxes,  bears^  and  wolves,  occasionally  make  their  appearance  on  the  cooat. 
Eventually  the  travellers  left  Plover  Bay  on  October  Srd^  and  reached  San  Fran- 
cieco  on  the  5th  of  November.  After  a  etay  of  a  fortnight  they  proceeded  to 
Chilkoot  in  Alaska,  where  they  passed  the  ivinter  at  the  special  invitation  of  the 
North-west  Trading  Company.  Hecently  one  of  the  Drs.  Krauae  has  returned  to 
Europe;  but  the  other  is  still  in  Alaska,  where  he  hoped  to  examine  the  basin  of 
the  Yukon  river  this  summer. 


The  question  of  an  Overland  Eoute  to  China  from  Iniia  viS  A«sam« 
with  w)me  remarks  on  the  source  of  the  Irawadi  Eiver,  ^y  Cuarlbs  H. 
Lrfpeii. — The  author  traced  a  short  history  of  the  little  already  done  to  solve  the 
important  problem  indicated  by  the  title,  and  showed  that  there  ia  iieam'trangU 
alt  the  way  from  Europe  to  our  extreme  north-eastern  frontier  outpoat  nearest  to 
China,  vix.  Maknm,  and  that  there  ia  no  physical  objection  against  continuing  the 
railway  now  in  progress  of  construction  to  Makum  from  that  outpost  all  the  way 
to  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi  river.  He  pointed  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  which  this  ex'tension  of  the  railway  would  have  to  jiass  ore 
Singphos,  who  are  very  friendly  to  the  English,  and  are  quite  independent  of  the 
Burmese,  and  also  of  the  Chinese.  Theee  Singplios  have  further  expressed  a  wish 
that  a  road  should  be  made  through  their   country,  as  they  are  alive  to    the 
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advantages  tbey  would  reap  from  it.  Mr,  Leppcr  thea  explained  ibat  Chioen 
traders  already  visit  and  settle  amoogst  these  Singphos,  on  this  independenty  or  u 
he  calls  it  **  neutral  ground,"  and  that  were  a  road 'or  railway  continued  frcm 
Maknm  to  the  Irawadi,  a  distaoce  of  only  about  120  miles,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tbe  adventurous  Chinese  traders  wlio  now  traffic  on  the  Imwadi  would  be  induced 
to  come  to  us  for  British  merchaudise.  Thus  the  whole  of  Western  China  vrould  bt 
thrown  open  to  British  commerce,  without  the  necessity  of  any  treaty  with  China, 
and  without  any  European  having  to  cross  the  Chinese  frontier.  Further,  the 
Tibet&QB,  who  already  trade  in  this  western  part  of  China,  would  avail  themselvet 
of  Uiese  Chinese  traders  as  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  vlb^  and  in  thii 
way  Easiem  Tibet  would  also  be  opened  to  British  commerce,  and  English  goods 
would  take  the  place  of  Russian  goods^  which  latter  now  almost  exclnsiTely 
represent  European  markets  in  Western  China  and  Eastern  Tibet*  With  si^am' 
trantU  all  the  way  from  Eurojie  to  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi,  at  the  lAtitudt 
Mr.  Lepper  speaks  of,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  question  of  the  beat  roott 
from  India  to  China  overland  would  be  solveil,  as  the  road  would  nowhere  enter  or 
be  subject  to  the  King  of  Burmah's  dominioos^  and  thus  our  goods  would  bo  Unded 
without  due*  or  "  squeezes  "at  the  very  frontier  of  China,  practically  apeakiog. 
Mr,  Lepper  pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  the  new  era  which  is  sure  to  open  fbt 
this  frontier  once  the  railway  to  Makum  is  opeueii — next  year — ^nothing  is  being 
done  to  prepare  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  European 
who  can  apeak  the  Singpho  laQguage,  or  who  knows  the  prejudices,  manners^  and 
cuatoms  of  the  Siugphos,  although  Makum  itself  Is  situated  among  Singx:^ho  viila^gei^ 
which  are  scattered  al>out  and  within  our  frontier  in  this  direction.  He  thm 
explained  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  on  the  opening  of  this  route  by 
British  merchants,  owners  of  tea  properties  in  Aai^am,  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  Assam^  and  last^  but  not  leasts  by  Bengal  iQ  its  times  of  famine.  Mr.  Lepper 
then  called  attention  lo  certain  data  he  had  collected  in  excursions  across  the  A^mi 
frontier,  which  went  to  show  that  the  Imwadi  ct>uld  not  take  its  rise  much  f&rther 
north  than  latitude  28°  30'. 


On  Some  Folntfl  of  Physical  Geography  obseired  during  a  Becent 
Tour  round  South  America.  By  John  Ball,  F.a,s. — This  was  a  t^iva  vt>oe  dis- 
course addressed  to  the  Section  by  the  author,  without  notes  or  preparations^  at  the 
request  of  the  Pn^ideat,    Mr.  Ball  said  :■ — 

To  the  physical  geographer  the  niost  striking  feature  of  South  America  is  the 
remarkable  contrast  that  exists  between  the  cllTuate  of  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  continent.  On  the  eastern  aide  of  the  great  mnge  of  the  Andes,  which 
extends  from  north  to  south  a  distance  of  more  than  3500  English  miles,  you  find 
throughout  the  vast  empire  of  Brazil,  from  st>me  degrees  north  of  the  equat<jr  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  copious  rains  which  maintain  extraordinary  fertility  and  the  full 
luxuriance  of  the  tropical  fauna  and  flora.  On  the  opposite  or  western  dde  the 
tropical  climate  with  its  characteritjlic  vegetation  extends  to  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  islhmus  of  Panama  to  the  hwy  of  GuayaquiL  But  the  headlands  which  mark 
the  southern  limit  of  that  bay-scapes  Farinas  and  Blanco— also  mark  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  of  climate.  From  the  hitter  ca|je,  lying  about  five  degrees  aonth  of 
the  equator,  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  laud  lying  between  the  Andea  and  the 
Pacific  coasts — for  a  distance  of  fully  1500  milfs — lies  in  what  has  been  called  the 
rainless  ssoneof  western  South  America*  The  term  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for,  with 
a  single  excaptiou,  in  every  place  that  I  am  acquainte^l  with  on  that  coast,  some  rain 
does  occasionally  fall  at  long  intervals  which  may  vary  from  two  to  seven  or  eight 
years.    In  extra-tropical  South  America  the  contrast  between  the  climate  of  the 
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opposite  ooftBi  is  equally  marked.  lu  the  aoutbem  provinoes  of  BmsU  and  thieDce 
flonthward  to  the  estuary  of  the  Plate  the  climate  shows  a  gradoal  tnmaition  from 
the  moist  tropical  type  to  the  dry  character  of  the  pampas  region^  which  In  a  more 
marked  degree  preyailB  in  the  eouth  of  the  Argentlue  territury  and  through  eaetem 
Patagoaia.  Exactly  an  oppodte  change  occurs  on  the  western  side.  In  Chili,  from 
Copiapo,  where  rain  is  rare  and  inaui&cieat,  to  Valdivia,  where  it  b  excessive  in 
amount,  there  is  as  you  travel  southward  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  in  annual 
rainCdl,  with  a  ourrea ponding  change  in  the  vegetation.  The  ooast  south  from 
Valdivia,  extending  throughout  western  Patagonia  to  the  western  end  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  is  ap{)aren  Uy  the  part  of  the  earth  out  of  the  tropics  where  the  annual 
rain&U  is  greatest,  lu  the  ahsenoe  of  aoy  permanent  settlement  of  civilised  men 
there  is  of  course  no  continuous  record  of  tenij^e nature,  and  no  observations  of  the 
amouut  of  rainfall,  but  the  testimony  of  all  travellers  and  of  the  seamen  who  con* 
stantly  visit  the  coast  is  quite  unanimous  on  this  point.  The  Erst  difHculty  which 
struck  me  on  the  west  coast  was  to  account  for  the  extremely  rapid  transition  from 
the  tropical  to  the  desert  type  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Peru. 

At  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador  frequent  heavy  rains  and  a  mean  temperature  of  about 
82°  F.  are  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  equatorial  2one — 
mangrove  swamps  by  the  shore,  various  f«ilma,  Mdastomactct^  forest  trees  laden  with 
epiphytes,  &c.  And  at  Tumbez  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  which  is  the  northern- 
most point  of  Peruvian  territory,  I  whs  assured  that  the  climate  and  vegetation  are 
quite  the  same  as  at  Guayaquil.  On  a  fine  evening  we  steamed  out  of  the  bay  and 
passed  the  adjoiniug  headlands  of  Cape  Blanco  and  Farinas — the  latter  being  the 
extreme  western  jKiint  of  South  America — and  before  sunrise  next  morning  found 
ourselves  opposite  Payta.  The  coast  appeared  abaolately  bare  of  vegetation.  An 
undulating  plateau  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  height  descends  in  steep  slopes 
or  rocky  crags  to  the  shore.  When  preparing  to  land  I  was  assured  that  it  was 
useless  to  take  a  botanical  box,  as  I  should  find  nothitjg. 

In  jjoint  of  fact  twelve  species  of  phanerogamous  plants  were  found  in  a  walk  of 
two  or  three  hours,  and  the  inhabitants  stated  thnt  excepting  one  or  two  slight 
showers  lasting  a  few  minutes,  no  rain  had  fallen  for  two  years.  Now  Payta  is  in  a 
straight  line,  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Tumbes,  and  such  a  contrasl 
between  the  climates  of  two  pkcos  so  near  together  is,  I  believe,  without  example 
elsewhere.  The  first  of  the  two  causes  which  are  generally  assigned  for  the  existence 
of  the  rainless  susne  is  the  iofiuenoe  of  the  Andes  chain  in  arresting  the  moisturc- 
laden  aerial  currents  from  the  Atlantic.  But  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  and  New 
Granada,  including  many  of  the  highest  8ummits^Chimk>razo  is  seen  in  dear 
weather  from  the  town  of  Guayaquil — extend  far  to  the  north  of  Cai>e  Blanco,  and 
we  know  of  no  reason  why  their  screening  effect  should  be  felt  to  the  south  of  thai 
point  and  not  to  the  north  of  it.  The  other  agency  believed  to  cause  the  existence 
of  the  rainless  zone  is  the  cool  ocean  current  from  the  South  Pacific,  sometimes 
called  the  Humboldt  current;  which  flows  northward  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  This  certainly  extends  as  far  north  as  Cape  Blanco,  and  it  apparently 
does  not  enter  the  Riy  of  Guayaquil,  but  during  part  of  the  year,  at  least,  it  is  felt 
much  to  the  north  of  tliat  bay,  and  actually  crosses  the  equator,  causing  the  com* 
parative  cold  which  often  iniuces  travellers  to  don  their  grrat  coats  when  crossing 
the  line.  The  fact  that  the  cool  current  does  not  enter  the  Day  of  Guayaquil  may 
account  for  the  temperature  of  its  shores  being  much  higher  than  that  of  the  coast 
&rther  south ;  but  mere  heat  without  abundant  moisture  will  not  produce  luxuriant 
yegetation,  and  it  is  the  source  of  that  moisture  and  its  strict  limitation  on  the 
800th  side  that  is  here  to  be  accounted  for.  Another  difficulty  coiinected  with  the 
rainless  zone  of  Western  America  is  the  fact  that  the  dryness  of  the  climate  appears 
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to  reacE  its  txmxitnum  not  in  the  warmest  part  but  near  to  and  sofnewhat  •oaft  i 
the  tropic  ^of  Capricorn ,  and  especially  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  belbre 
recent  war  belonged  to  Bolivia  but  has  now  been  annexed  to  Chili..  It  is  there  thanA 
according  to  all  the  inforniatioii  I  have  received,  intervals  of  five,  siat»  or  fi 
occur  during  which  absolutely  no  rain  is  seen  to  fail.  I  know  of  bat  one  place 
where  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  rain  has  ever  been  seen.  Wbtt 
astronomers  tell  ua  that  no  water  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  moan  it  is  imponibb 
not  to  feel  curiosity  as  to  the  appearance  which  such  a  surface  must  preaeot.  TboK 
who  wish  to  gratify  that  curiosity  as  to  lunar  scenery  aliould  land  at  Tocopilla*  It 
is  a  place  where  there  \b  not  the  slightest  indication  that  water  has  ever  totidiAi 
the  surface  above  high*water  mark.  After  careful  search  I  failed  to  find*  tlla 
slightest  trace  of  vegetatiou.  No  speck  of  lichen  could  be  seen  on  the  rocks,  areiy 
edge  of  rock  was  perfectly  sharp,  showing  no  sign  of  weathering,  nor  €X>ald  I  tiaoe 
any  appearance  of  water  having  ever  fl^owed  in  a  channel  or  furrow  of  the  aiirfaoe. — ^Tbe 
climate  of  Western  Patagonia  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  oflera  seveml  problems  ior 
which  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  suggest  solutions.  In  passing  from  the  Gulf  of 
Fefias  to  the  Straita  of  Magellan  through  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Mesaie^i^ 
Sarmiento  and  Smyth's  channels,  a  distance  of  about  450  English  miles,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  there  was  very  little  indication  of  change  of  climate.  The  flora  abowi 
little^  if  any,  change,  and  the  only  diiforence  seen  in  going  soathward  ia  that  the 
height  of  the  superior  limit  of  tree  vegetation  seems  to  be  lowered  by  two  or  three 
hundred  feet ;  but  throughout  the  whole  tract,  as  well  as  in  the  western  half  of  lh« 
Magellan  Straits,  you  find  clear  evidence  of  a  c^-^mparatively  mild  damp  climate ; 
demsd  masses  of  evergreen  trees  and  shnibs  and  delicate  ferns  clothe  the  lower  slopet 
of  the  mountains.  A  marked  change  in  the  apj^earance  of  the  coast  is  seen  on 
passing  Cape  Froward,  al)out  the  middle  point  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan^  the 
eastern  side  appearing  to  have  a  decidedly  drier,  though  not  a  colder^  climate.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pnnta  Arenas,  or  Sandy  Point,  where  1  spent  five  da3'a,  I  fooiid 
hut  a  single  fern  and  but  few  of  the  same  species  of  phanerc>gams  which  I  had  seen 
when  landing  on  the  coast  in  the  channels.  The  iraportaut  fact, however,  for  which 
I  know  of  no  adequate  explanation,  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  eapecially  of 
the  winter  climate,  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  record  of  metoorotogical 
observations  made  for  several  years  at  Punta  Arenas  by  Dr.  Fen  ton,  the  excelknt 
medical  officer  of  the  settlement,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  during  the  revolt  of 
the  convicts  at  that  place,  and  I  am  not  aware  what  amount  of  positive  information 
of  a  reliable  kind  is  now  available  ;  but  my  own  experience,  joined  to  such  facta  as 
1  was  able  to  collect,  and  the  direct  testimony  of  the  flora,  lead  me  to  conclude  th 
the  climate  is  little  colder  than  that  of  the  north  of  England,  and  'that  the  wint 
climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  places  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Baltic  < 
It  is  well  established  that  the  southern  hemisphere,  especially  to  the  south  of  i 
fiftieth  parallel,  Is  much  colder  than  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  mtich  reaaoniitt" 
has  bi>en  expended  on  explaining  the  causes  of  the  exceptionally  mild  climate  ^ 
Western  Europe,  but  I  fail  to  see  that, any  adequate  reasons  have  been  given  for  1 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  the  Magellan  Straits.  It  must  be  remembered  1 
the  places  whose  climate  appears  t<3  be  anomalously  severe,  such  as  South  Ge 
the  South  Shetlands,  Kerguelen's  Land,  &c,,  are  small  islands  lying  in  the  diri 

track  of  the  vast  masses  of  ice  annually  detached  from  the  antarctic  polar  contincynt 

Finally,  I  may  remark  that  the  opinions  commonly  derived  from  physical  atlaaes  «• 
to  the  regular  distribution  of  the  winds  and  ooean  currents  in  the  north  and  south 
Atlantic  will  require  much  correction  when  the  local  phenomena  have  been  folly 
studied.  In  truth,  the  winds  and  currents  are  far  less  regular  than  is  commonly 
supposed.     I  imagined  that  my  own  recent  experience  mast  be  something  quite 
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except! ddaI,  but  I  have  Iml  the  aasurAticc  of  two  experienced  aavigatars  that  it  is  by 
DO  means  unusiml  to  find  throughout  Lh&  entire  voyage  frotu  the  river  Pkte  to 
Lisbon  cootmiy  head  winds  aud  opposing  currents. 

Oe  the  OeograpMcal  ETolutton  of  the  Tanganyika  Basin.    By  Jo^pu 

TiiojraoN,  f.b.g.s.— The  keynote  of  this  paper  is  struck  by  a  reference  to  a  recent 
lecture  of  Dn  Archibtild  (>eikie»  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  whioh  he 
pointii  out  that  the  days  are  now  over  in  which  the  scientiBc  geographer  is  content 
with  the  simple  description  of  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
globe*  He  must  also  know  how  they  came  to  be^  and  what  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  This  line  of  inquiry  is  applied  by  Mr.  lliomson  to  the  lake  regions  of 
Central  Africa,  but  more  particularly  to  the  Tanganj'ika  Basin.  In  the  first  place 
he  presented  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  lake  regions  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean»  bringing  into  relief  only  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  geography,  but 
describing  more  in  detail  the  aspect  of  the  Tanganyika  Basin,  round  which  the  chief 
interest  centres.  From  a  description  of  these  purely  sui^erficial  matters  he  proceeded 
to  describe  what  these  have  been  in  the  remote  past,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  evolved,  being  of  course  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sister 
science  geology.  The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  as  to  the  primary  origin  of  the  region 
are,  from  purely  hypothetical  considerations,  base^l  on  the  theory  of  a  shrinking 
nucleus,  and  the  necessary  effects  on  the  earth's  crast  arising  therefroin.  At  a  later 
»tage,  however,  he  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  is  able  to  appeal  to  the  rocks  them- 
Aelves  as  to  the  aboriginal  conditions  of  the  African  continent  south  of  the  Equator, 
These,  according  to  Mr.  Thomson^  prove  the  existence  of  an  immense  ceutml  sea 
cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  the  elevation  of  the  continent^  and  which  was  almoet 
conterminous  with  the  present  drainage  area  of  the  Congo*  An  elevated  ridge  was 
upheaved  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  thia  sea^  the  origin  of  the  trough  of 
Tanganyika,  by  the  collapse  of  the  centre  of  this  ridge,  and  the  central  sea  sub- 
eequeutly  drained  away  to  the  west,  leaving  Tanganyika  isolated,  Mr.  Thomaon 
then  proceeded  to  describe  how  its  secondary  characters  arone,  and  its  scenery  waa 
moulded,  by  the  action  of  sub-aerial  denudation  on  rocks  of  different  tK>w0r3  of 
resiflting  the  decomposing  and  eroding  agents,  and  explained  the  curious  marine- 
like  type  of  its  shells,  the  origin  of  its  outlet,  the  Lukuga,  the  freshening  of  the 
water  of  the  lake,  and  finally  the  curious  inlermittency  of  the  outflow.  The  various 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  Tanganyika  Basin  were  summarised  as  follows : — The 
first  appearance  of  the  future  continent^  we  have  been  led  to  believe  from  various 
theoretical  considerations,  wah  the  api^earance  of  a  fold  of  the  earth's  onist  bounded 
by  two  lines  of  weakness  converging  towards  the  south,  which  fold  gradually  rose 
till  it  appeared  above  the  ocean,  first  along  these  two  lines  of  weakness,  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  islands,  which  finally  join,  eudc»sing  in  their  centre  a  laige  part  of  the 
ocean*  This  enclosed  water  area  lormeil  a  great  central  sea,  and  the  enclosing  land 
along  the  lines  of  weakness  is  now  indicated  by  tlie  east  and  west  coast  ranges.  In 
the  second  stage  the  ctjutlnent  of  Africa  south  of  5*^  N.  latitude  presented  the  outline 
of  the  continent  of  tu-day,  1'he  third  stage  shows  the  central  plateau  with  the 
great  central  sea  very  much  diminished  in  size  and  almost  coinciding  with  the 
jiresent  Congo  basin.  There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Tanganyika. 
After  an  enormous  period  of  undisturbed  deposition  of  sand  in  the  sea,  the  fourth 
stage  is  ushered  in  by  a  period  of  great  continental  convulsions.  On  the  line  of  the 
future  Tanganyika  a  huge  boss  of  roek  is  intruded  into  the  tlirobbing  crust,  and 
the  surrounding  region  elevated  Uy  a  considerable  extent,  followed  by  the  subsequent 
€ollajise  of  the  body  of  the  elevateti  area  originating  the  great  abyss  of  Tanganyika* 
The  fifth  great  stage  is  marked  by  the  formation  of  a  channel  through  the  western 
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coast  moimtains,  causiug  the  drainage  of  the  great  centml  eeo,  which  It 
becomes  the  inner  drainage  areA  of  the  Congo.    The  sixth  stage  then  sees  Taogan* 
yUta  isolated  as  a  lake  by  itself,  from  which  time  dates  the  moulding  of  ita  * 
eceneiy^  the  furmation  of  an  outlet,  the  fresheniDg  of  its  waters,  and  the  lowering  i 
its  level,  and  finally  we  have  seen  that  the  Lntermittency  of  the  lake's  outflow  f 
explained  by  the  probable  fact  that  the  minfall  and  evaporation  nearly  balance  < 
other  m  ordinary  seasons. 

On  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society's  Hap  of  Eastern  Equa^ 
Afriflfl^  By  E.  G.  RAVK^•sTHI^f. — The  map,  the  coiititructiou  of  which  hud 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Council  of  the  IXoyai  Geographical  Society,  was  intended  to 
embody,  in  a  tangible  manner,  all  the  informatioti  that  had  been  coUect43cl  tip  to  tfaie 
time  of  publication.  Large  as  had  been  the  number  of  African  explorers,  much  y«t 
remained  to  be  done  before  our  knowledge  even  of  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Africa 
could  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory.  AjjarL  from  the  line  of  coaat,  where  the  mioat« 
minreys  of  Captain  Wharton  and  others  afl'ordcd  an  cxcelleDt  base,  there  were  but 
few  isolated  localities  which  had  been  determined  in  a  trustworthy  manner 
astronomical  observations.  On  the  Upper  Zambcxi,  Livingstone,  Mohr,  and  Serj 
Pintu  differed  in  their  results  to  a  very  serious  exteut.  Between  Zanzibar  and  T^ 
ganyika  the  only  point  satijsfactorily  determined  was  the  capital  of  Un3rAn]rembe 
(where  Speke  observed),  w  hi  list  the  delineation  of  the  lake  depended  upon  Captain 
Cambier*s  determination  of  Karema.  Von  der  Decken*s  expedition  had  suppiv 
trustworthy  information  as  regarded  the  p<3aition  of  Fvilimanjaro  and  other  poini 
nearer  the  coast.  In  Southern  Abyssinia,  liL  d'Abbadie'^s  network  of  triangi 
supplemented  as  it  had  been  recently  by  Cecchi  and  Chiarini,  afforded  an  ex( 
basis  for  mapping  a  wide  stretch  of  country.  The  exact  determination  of  the  ooQi 
of  the  Upper  Nile  we  owed  to  Captain  Watson,  E.E.,  who  was  fortunate  enough 
observe  a  transit  of  Venus  whilst  at  Gondokoro  in  1872.  It  resulted  from  t! 
observation  that  Khartum  lay  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  the  position  assigned  to 
bj  Captain  Blj^mont,  a  chaago  sanctioned  by  the  carefal  surveys  made  betwi 
El  Faahr,  Khartum,  and  Doogola,  by  the  English  engineers  warking  under 
Mr,  Fowler*  Good  longitudes  were  few  and  far  between,  but  latitudes 
fortunately  very  numerous. 

As  to  altitudes,  the  results  were  most  discordant,  and  diflereuces  of  a 
feet  in  a  total  altitude  of  5000  were  by  no  means  rare.    The  establishment  of 
manent  stations  by  the  French  and  German  Alrican  Associations  would  no 
render  future  observations  for  height  more  trustworthy.     For  the  present,  he  thougl 
we  were  safe  in  assigning  to  Tanganyika  a  height  of  2700  feet,  whilst  the  Victoi 
i^yanza  lay  probably  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.    After  a  rapid  examination  of 
principal  explorations  which  had  yielded  materials  for  the  map,  the   vast  reg 
stretching  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  right  away  to  Soulhi 
Abyssinia  and  Harar,  was  pointed  out  as  the  vastest  and  most  promising  field 
exploration  in  Eastern  Africa. 

The  Deserts  of  A&ica  and  Asia.  By  p.  De  TcitiiLiTCHEr.* — ^The 
sandy  surfaces  which  occupy  immense  tmcts  on  our  globe  suggest  naturally  the 
belief  of  their  being  recently  dried-up  sea-hot ttms,  an  impression  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  salt  efflorescence  and  shells  of  still  eiisting  molluscs^  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  two  largest  deserts  in  the  world,  viz,  the  Sahara  in  Africa 
and  the  Gobi  in  Asia,  have  been,  or  are  even  sometimes  now,  conaidered  as  repE«- 
eentativea  of  recently  raised-up  sea-basins.     Cut  the  latest  explorations  tend  to 
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prove  tlie  oontrary,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Sab&ra  is  ooncemed,  and  the  little  we  know 
of  the  great  Asiatic  deserts  seems  to  lead  tg  a  similar  result. 

Since  Algeria  (whicK  I  visited  two  years  ago)  has  been  annexed  to  France,  our 
knowledge  of  this  country  has  made  very  rapid  progress,  so  that  the  ideas  whick 
were  formerly  entertained  of  the  Saliaran  desert  have  at  present  undergone  an 
entire  change.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  those  sand-deposits^  which  hide  the 
solid  framework  of  the  country,  are  oomparatively  local  phenomena,  and  that  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Sahara-Lybian  desert  the  subjacent  strata  are  perfectly 
conspicuous,  oitlier  by  croppiog  out  tli rough  the  aupi?rflcial  dejxjsita^  or  by  rising 
as  mountains  and  hi  Ik,  which  almost  all  belong  to  the  cretaceous  formation^  and 
cover  an  immense  tract  of  this  part  of  Africa.  M»  Holland,  who  has  particularly 
studied  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  Sahara^  speaks  •  with  astonishment  of  its 
extraordinary  development,  not  only  in  the  French  Sahara,  where  it  occupies  an  area 
equal  to  tliat  of  all  France,  but  also  in  the  whole  of  the  African  desert,  touching  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  **  For  in  all  those  regions,"  says 
M.  Holland,  "cretaceous  strata,  containing  the  same  fauna  and  having  the  same 
mineralogical  composition,  are  developed  on  a  line  of  60  degrees  in  length,  by 
3  to  6  degrees  in  width.  No  later  sediments  repose  on  these  rocks,  with  the 
exception  only  of  some  quatemaiy  deposits,  filliog  up,  in  the  Lybian  desert,  the 
depressions  between  the  cretaceous  mountains^^' 

The  regions  of  Sahara  not  occupied  by  cretaceous  moim tains  and  hills  consist  in 
large  surfaces,  more  or  less  horizontal,  compoised  either  of  ]oom  sands  or  diluvial 
(quaternary)  deposits.  Those  last  seem  to  have  formed 'so  many  gulfs,  which,  after 
the  emergence  of  the  cretaceous  masses,  remained  covered  by  the  sea^  and  were  filled 
up  in  a  oomparatively  recent  epoch,  for  they  contain  shells  of  molluscs  belonging  to 
spedee  still  liviug. 

As  for  the  rocks  which  underlie  the  sandy  de]x»sits,  what  we  know  of  them  is  due 
to  the  numerous  wells  sunk  by  the  French  all  along  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Sihara,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Constantino*  The  learned  engineer, 
M.  Jus,  who  during  twenty  years  has  directed  those  admirable  works,  ranges  in  the 
pliocene  formation  the  different  rocks  (limestone,  sandstone,  marls^  gypsum,  &c), 
traversed  by  the  soundings,  as  well  as  the  impermeable  water-bearing  clay  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  wells.  This  clay  presents  the  most  astonishing  discrepancies  in 
its  level,  being  sometimes  many  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
sometimes  approaching  it  very  nearly.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  region  of  U«l-Kir, 
there  are  two  wells  named  AVu-Kerma  and  Un-el-Thiur,  distant  one  from  the  other 
abont  40  miles,  (he  depth  of  the  first  of  which  is  only  44  feet,  and  that  of  the  second  321 
feet*  In  the  countrj'  of  Honda  the  well  named  Nemechdib  is  10  feet  deep,  whereas 
the  weU  Barika,  almost  close  to  it,  is  117  feet.  Again,  at  Batua  and  at  Biskra,  the 
soundings  have  been  driven  through  more  than  540  feet,  without  reaching  any 
subterranean  water,  so  that  the  works  were  abandoned,  most  unfortunately  for  tbo^e 
two  cities,  which  are  sufering  from  the  want  of  good  water.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  Tahln-Bacu,  where  at  the  depth  of  300  feet  no  water  oouM  be 
reached. 

We  must  consequently  admit  that  the  pliocene  inn*ermeable  clays,  before  having 
been  oovered  first  by  different  rocks,  and  finally  by  sand,  have  been  exposed  to  some 
powerful  agents  which  caused  their  siu-face  to  undergo  the  mo.st  various  changes,  so 
as  to  produce  more  or  less  deep  excavations  in  some  places^  and  to  leave  otheiB 
(often  quite  near  the  first)  in  the  sliapc  of  high  conical  masses,  with  hollowed 
a-like  tops. 


*  *  Comples  Bcndu^  des  Seances  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.,*  1879,  t,  Ixxviii.  p.  778* 
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•Anothor  curlouB  phenomeooQ  whieb  the  iinklng  of  the  Algerian   well 
revealed  ib  the  discovery  of  fishcH,  cinh^f  and  fresh-water  mollufics,   at  consideralj 
det^ths.    This  interestmg  fact  has  becQ  ascertained  in  the  artesiau  well  called  Mc 
situated  m  the  de^rt  of  Ued-TUr,  quite  near  one  of  the  brackish  lakes  (C%of^  or 
of  the  Arabs)  which  are  so  numeroiis  in  the  region  between  Biskra  and  Tu^crurt, 
When  the  90imtJinp:-rine  brought  thos^e  creatures  from  a  depth  of  about  230  feet, 
they  were  perfectly  alive,  and  M.  Jun  even  boiled  a  crab,  and  found  it  of  excellent 
taste.    The  ^bhe^  were  e«ivered  with  sand  and  rand,  hut  the  bhell  of  the  crabs  W4» 
qaite  bright  and  glittering,  a  proof  that  they  inhabited  pure  water.     M.  Jus  sbow^d 
me  all  those  animalti)  preserved  in   spirit,  and   adorning  hh  rich  collections 
Batma. 

The  wells  constmcted  by  the  French  engineers  numbered  at  my  last  visit  (18 
in  the  province  of  Constantine  alone  (and  there  are  many  elsewhere)   more  tb 
155 ;  ami  b»  tho  works  Ixjgnn  in  1856  have  never  been  interrupted,  and  are  : 
advancing  into  the  interior  of  the  desert,  the  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  altl 
rej^ona,  now  bo  barren  and  so  dry,  will  be  copiously  irrigated,  an  advantage  whichl 
certainly  enjoyed  once  before,  seeing  that  the  numeniu!!  oaaes  spread  over  the  Saht 
and  the  Lybmn  de«ert  contain  many  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  coDStnactlons; 
a  proof  that  they  were  once  populated  and  consequently  provided  with  water, 
was  most  probably  got  by  means  of  the  same  Bo-ealled   artesiao    wetla, 
although  assumed  to  lie  a  modern  invention  were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  aoctenti 
and  were  even  constnictetl  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  as  proved  hy  &  statetnent 
Olympiodoros,  a  historian   whose  writings  have  perished,  with  the  exception 
a  few  fnigmentii  quoted  by  the  learned  Greek  patriarcli  Photiua,  one  of  whid 
contains  the  following  important  passage :  **  In  the  oasis  of  J^ahara  the  iDbabitanta 
used  to  scoop  out  excavations  100  and  250  feet  deepj  from  which  jets  of  pure  vater 
rise  in  high  columns." 

Since  the  invasion  of  the  destructive  Ottoman  race  all  those  tnonnmenta  < 
ancient  civilisation  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  the  glorious  task  of  France  to  reviil 
them  in  Algeria.     Her  exertions  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  among 
numerous  improvements  which  have  transformed  the  country  in  a  raost  marrellD 
way,*  none  is  so  admirable  an  the  creation  of  tbiS  network  of  artesian  welTs,  esla-" 
blished  on  a  line  of  about  500  miles  of  length,  and  penetrating  every  day  deejrer 
into  the  desert.     This  aciiievement  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  for  France  a  promineq^l 
place  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  inlinitely  higher  than  that  gained  by  mllitar^l 
saccGBses. 

The  artesian  wells  of  Algeria  suggest  many  other  scientific  considerations^  but  ] 
will  limit  myself  to  a  few  words  upon  the  probable  origin  of  the  subterranc 
waters  which  feed  these  wells,  and  of  the  enormous  sand- accumulations  wbicb  cov 
the  desert. 

In  the  Lybian  desert,  which  is  only  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Sahar 
Dr.  Ziltel  is  of  opinion  that  between  the  oasis  of  Siwah  (the  seat  of  the  famod 
temple  of  Jupiter  Aramon)  and  tho  Nile,  there  is  a  large  subterranean  depreatsia 
excavated  in  the  imiKJrmeable  clays  and  maris  which  compose  the  underground 
a  great  part  of  the  deeert.     The  strata  of  the  northern  side  of  the  depression  dip  1 
the  south,  so  as  to  prevent  th©   water  gathered    in    it  from  escaping    to 
Mediterranean,   and   the    waters  furnished  hy  the  copious  rains   falling   in 
mountainona  tracts  of  Central  Africa,  penetrate  until  they  reach  the  inipermeals 
clays,  and  in  this  way  are  carried  to  the  above-mentioned  natural  reservoir.     11 


•  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  my  work  •  Espngne,  Algerie  et  Timisic 
Parif,  11180. 
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8Yip{tased  strntigmphlcal  condiiiottK  of  this  depresaioa  have  been  suggested  to  the 
German  geologist  by  the  sections  which  he  observed  in  the  oasis  Behanrich,  sittiatcd 
near  the  Biwah  oasis,  where  the  strata  of  clay  and  marl  are  perceived  to  dip  to  the 
south. 

A  siioilar  subterrancaD  reservoir  may  exist  aUo  in  the  Saliara,  but  as  fur 
as  I  am  avvaro  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  yet  asccrtAined  there,  so  that  iu 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  reduced  to  the  supped tion  that  the  large 
subterranean  watersheds  arts  chiefly  produced  by  the  rains  in  the  mountainous 
coontry  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara,  and  among  which  the  Aiirfes 
range  plays  an  important  part  Most  probably  the  waters  ftimished  by  those 
mountains  (for  in  the  Sahara  itself  min  Is  very  rare)  ooze  through  the  difierent  open 
crences,  joints,  faults,  &c.,  and  penetrate  into  the  impermeable  argillaceous  strata. 
At  any  rate,  the  above-mentioned  presence  of  fishes  and  crabs  in  the  well  of  Meaer^ 
proves  that  a  oommunication  between  the  atmoapbere  and  the  subterranean  watera 
miist  exist,  otherwise  no  animal  (at  least  of  the  higlier  classes)  could  live  there. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  important  geological  element  of  the  Sahara-Lybian 
desert  is  the  sand,  which  conti\ins  no  organic  remains  except  at  places  where  it  i» 
mtsnningled  with  underlying  older  diluvial  deposits.  Those  onormous  sandy 
accumulations  doubtless  are  not  of  marine  but  of  sub^aorial  origin.  BtlU  their  vast ' 
proportions  render  it  difficult  to  decide  the  question  whence  they  came  and  how  they 
have  been  formed.  Dr,  Zittel^  to  whom  we  owe  valuable  observations  on  the  Lybiaft 
desert,  thinks  that  those  accumulations  of  sand  are  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be 
explained  by  Baron  Richthofen's  theory  of  the  ft>rmation  of  the  loesg  in  China, 
though  he  concedes  to  tlie  action  of  winds  an  important  part  in  the  African  deserts 
also.  In  consequence  Dr.  Zittel  admits  that  those  sands  have  been  transported  not 
only  by  atmospheric  movements  but  also  by  water-fioods.  And  as  the  desert  sands 
consist  of  quartz  which  could  not  have  been  furnished  by  the  limestone  and  marly 
rocks  prevailing  in  the  desert,  he  supposes  that  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
ao-oalled  Nubian  sandstone  of  which  the  mountainous  range  situated  in  the  southerD 
part  of  the  Lybian  desert  consists,  and  ivhicb,  aRer  long  discussions  among  the 
*  geologists,  has  definitely  been  placed  in  the  cretaceotis  formation,  Dr,  Zittel  thinks 
that  the  disintegration  of  this  sandstone  has  been  produced  by  water,  the  erosivo 
power  of  which  has  left  in  the  de^rt  so  many  oonspicuous  traces,  as,  for  instance, 
the  high  and  steep  sides  of  the  oasi»,  the  deep  depressions,  and  particularly  the 
isolated  rocks  he  calls  "insular  mountains/'  conaidering  them  as  the  scattered 
remnants  of  once  connected  masses,  so  that,  according  to  the  German  geol*>gist,  such 
gigantic  denudations  can  only  be  the  work  of  violent  fresh- water  foods  coming 
from  the  south  and  currying  the  large  cjuantity  of  petrified  tree-trunks  so 
frequent  in  the  Lybian  desert.  Several  objections  aiise  against  this  theory,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Sahara  is  eonoerued,  the  southern  boundaries  of  which  are  not  composed, 
as  in  the  Lybian  desert,  of  sandstone,  but  chiefly  of  limestone,  marls,  and  clay, 
and  ccmsequently  could  not  forniah  the  quartz  grains  yielded  by  the  Nubian 
sandstone.  Horeover,  the  violent  fresh-water  flot">ds  proceeding  from  the  south  ^ 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Zittel,  caused  in  the  Lybian  desert  the  above-men tione^l 
enormous  denudations  and  erosions,  suppose  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  climate 
of  that  country;  for,  gmuting  all  that  Dr,  Zittel  advances  as  to  the  mut-h 
greater  atmospheric  humidity  in  Egj-pt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  at  a  former 
comparatively  recent  epoch,  such  powerful  floods  could  only  be  produced  by 
rains  unknown  in  the  most  rainy  regions  of  our  globe.  At  all  events  M.  Eollan<i 
thinks  that  so  far  as  the  Sahara  is  concerned,  the  quaternary  and  alluvial  sand^ 
stones  winch  the  desert  contains  are  sufficient  for  the  production  of  sand-accumula- 
tioDB,  which  j  according  to  him,  are  derived  from  actual  atmospheric  agencies,  namely. 
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first,  by  disintegration,  and  then  by  the  windu  scattering  tixe  grains  over  the 
of  the  desert. 

The  sandy  finperficial  deposits  form  the  last  cliapter  of  the  geological  hiatoiy  d 
the  Sahara,  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  well-ascertained  traces  of  the  glacial  per 
hare  been  discovered  either  in  Algeria  or  in  the  Sahara-Lybian  desert,  so  that 
absence  of  the  glacial  period  in  those  parts  of  Africa  fiirnisbe*  an  additional  pfOof « 
the  local  and  comparatively  limited  character  of  this  important  plienomenoii,  ft  f 
on  which  I  have  rei>eatedly  insisted  in  numerous  publicationa.* 

But  if|  after  the  furmation  of  the  HUiierOcial  sandy  masses,  tbe  SohftfB  bftd 
acquired  the  most  ftrominent  features  of  her  present  physiognomy,  still,  since  thst 
time,  not  only  the  hydrograpbic  and  climatic,  but  also  some  of  the  topographic 
conditions  of  the  country  have  undergone  very  important  modifications,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  many  facts,  among  which  1  will  mention  only  those  pcnnted  Ottt  bj 
EoOand  and  Clavd,  The  first  of  these  authors  calls  our  attention  to  the  titime 
incnistations  of  travertine,  evidently  produced  by  sources  which  bare  disapp 
and  moreover  to  the  immeose  quantity  of  siliceous  fmgments  worked  and 
by  human  hand,  and  scattered  about  large  tracts  of  the  desert,  where  it  Is 
likely  that  they  may  have  been  transported.  M.  Holland  sums  up  the  coDcbudoos  ' 
derived  from  a  great  numlier  of  similar  facts  in  the  following  worda:  "The 
climate  of  Algeria  must  have  BuETored  a  considerable  deterioration  since  the  ttaie 
of  the  HomanB/'  M.  Clavd  is  of  the  same  opluion.  He  mentions  with  aatooiflh- 
mcnt  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  arrows  made  of  polished  flint,  scattered  on 
the  whole  space  between  Biskra  and  Uargla;  and  what  is  still  more  sigDificant, 
he  has  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oglu-el-Kassi,  such  ^gments  covered 
by  a  coating  nearly  20  inches  (5  decimetres)  thick  of  gypsum,  evideatly  deposited 
by  sources  of  which  all  traces  have  vanished.  **  Those  flint- fragments  invested  by 
gypsous  itjcrustations,'*  says  M.  Clav^,  "are  most  probably  the  oldest  know 
witnesses  of  humau  industry."  Now,  the  Lybian  desert  yields  to  Dr.  Zittel  ejtactl^ 
similar  oonclusioos.  The  leame<i  German  geologist  observes  that  between  the  < 
Chargeb  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  basaltic  tufa  include  leaves  of  plants,  amo 
others,  of  the  evergreen  oak  ^Quercus  i7ex),  which  no  longer  exist  either  on 
oasis  or  in  Upper  Egypt.  **The  caves  bristling  with  stalactites  in  a  ooimt 
perfectly  devoid  of  water,**  says  Dr.  Zittel,  "but  particularly  the  polished  and 
well-worked  flints  accumulated  on  diffiereut  points  of  the  now  tborotigbly  dry  and 
empty  desert,  speak  distinctly  of  a  much  more  favourable  clinmte  than  the 
present  one." 

Ko  doubt  such  climatic  changes,  if  ascertained  to  have  occurred  in  tbe  Sahara* 
Lybian  desert,  must  have  tiikcn  place  m  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
basin  j  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  And  that  is  really  the  fact ;  the  argtuuents 
supporting  it  being  as  numerous  as  convincing.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  limits  to  which  I  am  restricted  in  the  prejsent  jmjier  to  mention  even  a  small 
number  of  them,  so  that  I  must  content  myself  with  the  following  obseryatioDi. 

In  his  remarkable  work  on  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  conn  tries,  f  Theobald 
Fischer,  after  discussing  ttie  changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  historical  timet» 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  such  clianges  have  not   been  very   conspicuous  t|^H 
the  region  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  hasiu,  where  tbe  climatic   tnodLfloatioii^l 
which  I  had  pointed  out  in  Asia  Minor,  are  considered  by  him  sts  only  local 


*  «Une  Page  but  rOrient,'  pp.  251-72; 
Algirie  et  Tunisie,'  p,  429,  &c. 

t  **  Studien  fiber  das  Klima  der  Mediterraneen 
uugen,'  187£>. 


*  La  v^fg^tation  du  Globe  * ;    *  Espogoe, 
LSinder/*  in  Petermann's  '  Mittheil- 
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and  exceptioual  pbenomena,  but  that  it  is  quite  different  io  the  regions  situated 
on  the  Bouthera  shores  of  the  Me^literranean,  to  the  south  of  the  34th  parallel, 
where  rains,  even  in  their  normal  stat-e,  are  bo  ioconsiderable,  that  the  smallest 
reduction  of  their  atnount  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  climate.  Among  the  countries 
liable  to  such  reductions,  Theobald  Fischer  quotes  Syria  and  Palestine,  countries 
fall  of  traces  of  ancient  rivers  and  artificial  irrigation,  indicating  a  region  once  thickly 
populated,  but  which  now  is  transfornaed  into  a  dry  desert,  not  only  by  the  fault  of 
man,  but  alsvo  in  consequence  of  a  complete  change  in  the  atmospheric  conditions. 
Theobald  Fi^clier  jjoiEta  out  equally  the  numerous  deeply  excavated  tmdt/$  in  the 
whole  of  Africa,  which  doubtless  represent  so  many  beds  of  ancient  rivers,  in  a  time 
when  rains  were  ranch  more  frequent  than  now.  This  important  fact  was  elucidated 
and  discussed,  in  a  masterly  way  (many  years  before  the  publication  of  Fischer's 
work),  by  David  Livingstone.* 

According  to  Theobald  Fischer,  the  increase  of  the  atmospheric  dryness  in  Norlli 
Africa  is  equally  proved  by  the  disappearance  of  the  large  mammals  and  the  late 
introduction  of  the  camel  in  those  regions.  This  animal,  now  quite  indispensable 
for  desert  traffic,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  io  Africa  until  m-ar  the  Christian 
era,  for  no  figure  of  it  has  hitherto  been  discovered  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Meroe,  and  Polybius,  speaking  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  mentions  elephants 
but  never  camels.  1  had  previously  the  opjx)rtunity  of  pointing  out  thia  interesting 
fact  in  Asia  Minor,!  quoting  numerous  classic  authorities,  and  among  others 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  who  both  attribute  the  victory  of  Cyrus,  in  tlie 
battle  of  Sardes,  over  the  Lydian  king,  to  the  presence  in  the  Persian  army  of 
camels,  the  sight  of  which  struck  the  Lydian  cavalry  with  terror  and  made  them 
fly*  Even  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the  hiiitorian  Procopius  mentions  a 
similar  impression  produced  on  the  Boman  cavalry  by  the  sight  of  the  camels 
employed  in  the  Arabian  army ;  but  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  as  late 
as  the  twelfth  century,  Glycas  reporting  in  his  '  Annals '  the  battle  of  Bardes, 
together  with  the  stat^cments  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  in  reference  to  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  Persian  camels,  does  not  add  to  this  quotation  any  remark 
upon  the  difference  between  the  habits  of  the  camels  of  the  ancients  and  those  of  his 
own  time,  which  seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not  find  anything  extmardinaty  in  such 
statements,  and  tliat  consequently  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  camel  had  not 
acquired  in  the  East  the  perfect  indifference  he  professes  now  for  horses,  as  I  often 
have  experienced  it,  keeping  ciimels  and  horses  lied  up  together  without  cauaing 
them  the  least  annoyance. 

Theobald  Fischer  quotes  the  authority  of  Uercnlotus  and  Pliny,  and  cites 
many  ancient  monuments  adorned  with  aoimal  figures,  in  order  to  prove  that  in 
historical  times  Korth  Africa  was  inhabited  by  the  eleplmnt  and  the  rhinoceros, and, 
what  is  still  more  significant,  by  crocodiles ;  for  those  amphibians  suppoee  tlie 
existence  of  rivers  not  liable  to  be  dried  up.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  dis^ 
appearance  of  alt  those  animals  only  to  the  action  of  man ;  the  less  so  as  the 
countries  where  they  have  been  mentioned  were  infinitely  more  jKtpnlated  than  they 
actually  are,  and  therefore  offered  to  wild  beasts  a  less  favourable  abode  than  now. 
We  are  consequently  compelled  to  admit  an  alteration  in  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  country,  namely,  an  increase  of  atmospheric  dryness,  which  may  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  camel  in  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  as  welt  as  for 
the  disappeanmce  of  the  elephant.    In  support  of  this  opinion,  Theobald  Fischer 


*  ^  The  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone  in  Africa,'  &c.,  by  H.  Waller,  London, 
1874,  L  p.  215-20. 

t  Tchihatchef,  *  Asie  Mineure,  Climatologio  et  Zoologie,*  p.  757, 
No.  X— Oct.  1882,] 
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reminds  vs,  that  1>oth  in  Asm  and  Africa  tbe  elepbant  excludes  the  camelv  snd 
veiwl,  BO  tbat  in  the  upper  part  of  the  yaUejr  of  tlie  Kile,  where  the  elephant 
prospera,  the  camel  thm^es  with  difficulty. 

Dr.  Oscar  Fraasi  the  learned  German  geologist^  wbo  had  the  merit  of  discoTerii 
near  Jerasalem,  nummtilites  in  iertidry  deposits,  quotes  equally   the  abseooe 
Egj'ptian  monnmentB  of  any  figure  of  the  camel,  ^nd  that  not  onlj  in  the  U 
ruined  city  Saqilra^  tbe  walls  uf  which  are  coveretl  with  pictorial  repreaeDtatiaDS  of 
different  animals,  but  also  in  Thel>eg,  foutnle«l  3000  years  after  Saqira.       Thia  f«CI^^ 
proves  that  at  tbat  time  tbe  ilesert  did  not  exists  further  proof  being  alTorded  by  lt^^| 
numerous  splendid  mouumentay  which  woidd  certainly  not  bave  been  built  in  thiH 
midst  of  inhoBpitable  solitudes,  any  more  than  tbe  Emijeror  Adrian  would  hare 
erected   near   Rome  the  famous  Villa  Adriana  amidst  marahcB,  had  they  exiatel 
then  as  now,    Os^car  Fraaa  is  of  opinion  tbat  in  Efrypt  the  climatic  conditions  iw» 
quite  different   from  what  they  now  are,  even  in  the  time  of  tl^e  Greekst  when 
Alexandria  was  the  brilliant  focus  of  science  and  art,  miiiatiDg  her  light  on  thv 
whole  til  en  knowni  world.     He  believes  that  the  extraordinary  intellectual  actiTitjr 
which  animated  this  city,  suppoees  another  chmate,  a  loss  dry  air.     '*  On  the  pr^MOt 
Boil  of  the  Nik^'  Bays  C^scai-  Fraas,  **  no  philosophical  system  will  be  bom«  and  so 
human  power  will  be  able  to  erect  there  univcrsitLes  capable  of  vieing  with  th 
of  Europe  " 

The  few  instances  I  have  reported  are  au£Qcient  to  prove  that  the  climate  of 
Sahara^ Lybian  desert^  as  well  as  that  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Meditcmmea%' 
has  really  undergone    important  alterations,  even   duriug  historical    times.     Now 
there  are  proofs  that  aitnilar  changes  in  tbe  level  of  the  ground  and  in  the  vegetatioa 
of  these  regions  have  equally  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  recent  epochs    Theobftld 
Fischer,  whom  I  liave  already  bad  ocawjion  to  quote,  has  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
topographical  modifications  of  the  Medit«minean  countries  the    same  talent  and 
erudition  with  which  he  bas  treated  the  question  of  the  successive  cliniatic  cfaangiei 
which  occurred  tbere«    In  his  paper,  published  in  the  geographical  journal  of  Bcrlii^* 
ho  elucidates  this  subject  in  a  masterly  \Miy,  and  the  map  imnexed  to  his  paper 
represents  graphically  tbe  numerous  alternate  submeruious  and  emersiona  positiTe(y 
ascertained  in  tbe  littoral  regions  of  almost  all  the  countries  surrounding  the 
raneam     On  the  African  shores  this  phenomenon  is  particularly  striking, 
by  its  intensiity  as  by  the  variety  of  its  manifestations,  tbe  movement  of  the 
and  the  sinking  of  the  land  occurring  alternately  on  the  same  littoral  line,  in  h 
ities  not  far  distant  the  one  from  tbe  other.    Gerhard  Rohlfs,  the  known  African 
explorer,  has  ascertaiued  the  sinking  of  tbe  whole  shore  of  Tripoli  aa  far  aa  the  Galf 
of  Great  Syrte,  and,  according  to  him,  this  sinking  is  so  oouBpicuona  that  he  was 
I)erfectly  able  to  appreciate  it  during  his  repeated  visits  to  the  country.     He  qnote* 
very  remarkable  instances  of  this  phenomenon  and  says  :  "  I  don't  think  that  aaj- 
whero  on  onr  globe  such  a  rapid  sinking  of  the  land  has  ever  been  observed.** 

Now,  a  qui  to  opposite  movement  of  the  bind  occurs  in  the  neighbouring  Tmami 
shores.  Hem  Dr.  Barth  discovered  near  the  mmlern  town  of  Gab^s  ruioa  of  a 
mucli  older  one,  which  be  identifies  with  the  ancient  city  Tascape,  a  city  situa^ted, 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  the  sea-shore,  which  is  no  long^  thi? 
case  with  the  modern  Galx^a.  Sir  Granville  Temple  hm  observed  traces  of  an 
ancient  gulf  i^enetrating  from  Gabes  int<j  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  connect^ 
with  the  lake  or  Chott  el  Fedjedj  {the  ancient  TriionU  lacus)^  a  connection  which 
has  been  iiitcTnipted  by  the  rising  of  the  tract,  which,  under  tbe  shape  of  an  isthmnt, 
separates  now  the  gulf  of  Gabds  from  the  lake.    Nearer  to  Ttinis  we  find  the  bay  of 


♦  *  Zeitachrift  der  Gesellachaft  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin/  1S78,  xiiL  p.  151^ 
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Porto  FarifM,  Hhicb,  two  cen tunes  ftgo,  was  conBltlered  as  an  excellent  jxjrt.  30  ta 
50  feet  dc^,  m  that  in  tbe  year  1055  Admiral  Blake  could  very  comfortably 
anchor  there,  <wth  his  naval  force,  composed  of  nine  men-of-war.  At  present,  tb«f 
Porto  Farina  hat  a  depth  of  hardly  two  feet,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
whole  bay  will  be  Joined  to  the  continent.  Again,  the  celebrated  city  of  Utica, 
wLioh,  nudtr  the  Carthaginians,  poeseased  a  splendid  port,  la  now  converted  iBto  a 
large  Bftndy  plain,  whereas  the  ruins  of  the  once  littoral  city  are  more  than  twelve 
mtlea  distant  from  the  sen.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world  which  offer  a  more 
melancholy  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  than  this  sandy,  perfectly 
shadelesB  plain,  which  I  crossed  under  the  soorcbmg  African  June  sun,  without 
meeting  a  swingle  living  creature  of  any  kind«  I  h.'id  beoi>me  familiarised  with 
similar  phenomena  in  the  classic  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  where  not  only  men,  but 
also  nature,  have  for  so  many  centuries  practised  the  work  ^of  deatmction.  But  if 
nature  destroys  she  equally  creates,  and  in  a  topographical  sense,  Asia  Minor  offers, 
on  that  account,  the  most  striking  examples.  During  the  ten  years  I  devoted  to 
the  exploration  of  that  magnificent  country,  I  was  able — the  ancient  geographera 
and  historians  in  my  hand — to  ascertain  the  modifications  which  the  surface  of  this 
country  has  undergone,  since  the  Christian  era  only.  Those  modifications  are  so 
considerable,  that  taking  into  account  the  increase  of  solid  land,  produced  only  by 
the  formation  of  large  river  deltas,  and  the  filling  up  of  ^eas  and  gnlfi*,  it  can  be  said^ 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor  han  conquered,  during  this 
compflratively  short  time,  the  amount  of  a  little  province,  a  kind  of  conquest  which 
is  still  rapidly  continuing,  so  that  one  day  may  be  realised  the  prophecy  of  Strabo, 
who,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  declared  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  shores  of 
Cilicia  may  reach  the  island  of  Cyprus,  an  event  likely  to  give  great  trouble  to 
diplotuatist^S  if  such  functionaries  are  then  still  existing. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  different  pbyt*ical  changes  undergone  by  the  Sahara- 
Lybian  desert  and  the  Mediterrant'an  regions  during  the  latest  geological  periods, 
and  even  historicaV  times,  I  may  add  a  few  words  rej^artling  certain  botanical 
changes,  which  probably  took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
considered  hy  seveml  naturalists  as  comparatively  recent.  The  fact  is,  that  the  two 
shores  of  this  sea  present  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of 
certain  families  of  plants,  a  difference  which  climatic  condilionn  are  not  suflScient  to 
explain.  Among  those  vegetable  families  1  will  quote  only  the  Cupulifene  and  the 
Conifera^  In  tlie  Brst,  the  genua  Quercus,  or  oak,  is  particularly  consptcuoua  on 
that  account.  In  geological  respect;  the  oak  may  be  considered  as  of  recent  origin, 
for  among  the  thirty-four  fossil  species  admitted  by  Count  Saporta,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  one  only  (Qttcrcus  primordifilij^\  appear  for  the  first  time,  as  late  as  the 
more  recent  tertiary  formations  (raiooene  and  pliocene),  Now,  Algeria  has  hanlly 
nine  species  of  oak,  but  Spain  has  sixteen  species.  Franco  twelve,  and  Greece 
probably  beyond  fifteen;  whereas  Asia  Minor,  where  this  genus  seema  to  have 
acquired  its  maximum  of  development,  has  fifty-two  species,  of  which  twenty-six 
are  peculiar  to  the  Anatolian  peninsula.* 

As  for  the  family  of  Conifera?,  the  cedar  presents  a  striking  e^caraple  of  localisa- 
tion, for,  on  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast-hnc,  there  are  only  four  points  where  this 
beautiful  tree  grows  truly  wild,  viz.  the  I/ehanon  (Syria),  Algeriji,  Cilicia  (aoutheni 
Asia  Minor),  and  Cyprus  ;  the  existence  of  the  cedar  in  the  last-named  island  having 
been  recently  aacertaineil  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  The  Lebanon  had  been  considered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  cedar,  before  North  Africa  was  known  to  contain  large  forests  of  a 
variety  of  that  species  (Cedruf  L4bani  var.  atlafitica%  hut  the  Austrian  botanist 
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Kotchj»  and  myself^  were  so  fortunate  as  to  diaoover  in  Cilicia  a  new  station  for 
fine  tree,  much  more  important  than  any  one  known  previously,  as  I  believe  I  hate 
proved,*  compariBg  the  Algerian  cedar  forests  with  the  Anatolian  ones,  flo  that  if 
these  last  had  been  known  when  the  botanist  Lotidon  established  the  new  species  of 
cedar,  be  would  have  called  it  Cedrus  GUicice  instead  of  Ctdriu  LibanL 

I'be  two  instances  of  curious  localisation,  which  I  have  just  alluded  to,  are  suS- 
eient  to  prove  that  such  phenomena  took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  Med  item* 
nean  Sea ;  for  had  the  cedar  been  spread  out  on  the  continent,  which  once  united 
Europe  to  Africa,  this  tree  must  have  remained,  after  the  separation  of  the  two  con- 
tinents, on  many  points  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  mountains  of  Greece,  on  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  &c.,  where  the  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil  are  as  favourable  to  the  cedar  as  they  are  in  North  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  or  on  the  Lebanon ;  whereas,  if  we  admit  that  the  cedar  appeared  on  Ua 
present  stations,  after  the  formation  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  impediments  oppoaed 
by  the  sea  to  the  diffusion  of  the  tree  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  aooount 
sufficiently  for  its  localisation. 

A  similar  reason! ug  may  be  applied  to  the  absence  of  monkeys  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  abundance  on  the  southern.    It  is  known  that 
the  only  point  in  Europe  inhabited  by  wild  monkeys  is  the  rock  of  Gibraltar ;  still 
they  are  there  by  no  means  indigenous,  but  most  probably  have  been  imported  by 
the  Arabs  during  their  long  dotninaliou  of  Spain,  so  that  had  this  interesting  oolooy 
not  been  artificially  maintained,  there  would  be  now-a-daya  not  a  single  monkey  on 
this  rock ;  the  fact  is,  that  in  1856  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  when  Sir 
William  Codrington  caused  a  new  importation  to  be  made  from  northern  Africa, 
Like  the  cedar,  the  monkeys  of  Gibraltar,  belonging  to  the  same  species  (^Maeacm 
Jnui/s)  as  that  of  Algeria,  would  be  found  now  as  indigenous  inhabitants  on  jOBXXf 
shores  of  Greece,  Italy,  Bpaio,  drc,  bad  they  existed  before  the  separation  of  Europe 
from   Africa.     An   additional   proof  of  the  recent  immigration  of  the    monkey 
is,  that  the  quaternary  fauna  of  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  so  carefully  stndi'ed  by 
English  geologists  (Busk,  Smith,  Lei  th  A  dams,  lirc),  has  not  yielded  any  remains  < 
quadrumana;    and  A.   H.  Wallace  admits,t  that  even   in   the  Miocene    epocll 
monkeys  as  well  as  the  large  mammals  now  characterislic  of  Africa  (lion,  elef 
Lyasna,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &c.)  were  spread  over  Central  Europe,  but 
not  yet  inhabit  Africa,   into  which    they  migrated    at  a  comparatively  recent 
time« 

Let  us  now  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  gaokgical 
history  of  the  Sahara-Lybian  desert, 

1.  The  records  of  this  history  are  very  old,  for  the  southern  regions  of  the  present 
Sahara  were  represented  during  the  Devonian  period  by  a  certain  number  of  isolstai^^ 
masses  of  limestone,  gneiss,  and  mlca-schlst,  the  limestone  containing   Devoniaij^l 
fossils,   Thoi!ie  masses  preserved  through  all  the  succeeding  ages  their  insular  poslCion^^ 
and  never  sank  again  under  the  sea. 

2.  It  was  duiing  the  cretaceous  epoch  that  a  large  portion  of  the  present  Sahara 
was  upheaved  in  the  shape  of  variously  ramified  masses,  so  that  the  sea  of  Uie 
following  geological  periods  could  penetrate  into  their  interiori  forming  numerous 
gulfs  and  bays. 

3.  The  Sahara  was  represented  Aovm  to  the  quaternary  epoch  chiefly  by  those 
cretaceous  masses  which  since  their  upheaval  have  never  been  covered  by  the  i 
During  the  qnatemnry  period,  among  the  gulfs  which  washed  the  shores  of  tt 
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cmtaceoas  land,  the  largest  occnpieti  the  preaeot  country  of  Jghargbar ;  the  northera 
extretDity  of  tliat  ^u\f  readied  Ibe  place  of  Biakra,  and  the  eouthern  the  creUceotis 
plateau  of  Tademayt  and  Tinghert;  the  toim  Uargla  occupy mg  almost  the  central 
part  of  the  gulf.  As  tlie  last  was  entirely  Becluded  from  aoy  communication  with 
the  sea  from  the  nortb,  the  littoral  |mrt  of  Algeria  having  been  upraiaed  long  time 
before,  and  consisting  then,  as  now,  of  more  or  lees  high  mountains,  the  large 
quaternary  gulf  could  find  no  other  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Saharian  cretaceous 
continent  than  by  the  present  gulf  of  Gabl«;  and  that  here  waa  really  the 
en  trance  of  the  quaternary  gulf,  ia  proved  by  the  narrow  strip  of  diluvial  depoaita 
which,  aurroundetl  by  cretnoeoua  rocks,  extends  from  Gabe«  to  the  suit  take  of 
El-Fedjedj  (Triton is  lactts).  This  geological  fact  is  important  in  reference  to  the 
question,  so  long  discussedj  of  the  ancient  oommuDiciitioti  between  the  lake  and  the 
«ea ;  it  confirms  the  hypothesis  of  Commander  lluudaire,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  argument,  which  I  consider  as  the  strongest  of  all,  has  ever  been  urged  in  bk 
favour.  The  upheaval  of  the  large  quaternary  gulf  (and  of  many  other  snuller  onea) 
was  the  last  marine  phasis  which  the  Sahara  underwent 

4.  Once  entirely  raisetl  up  in  all  its  parts,  the  Sahara  had  stiH  to  undergo  a  tub- 
aerial  operation  which  consisted  in  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  sands.  It 
doees  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  her  long  geological  history,  without  speaking  of 
the  different  climatic  and  topographical  modifications  of  quite  recent  times.  This 
history,  as  it  has  been  shown,  proves  that  there  can  be  no  longer  question  of  a  recent 
emergence  of  the  whole  Sahara  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  true  the  Lybian 
desert  is  probably  somewhat  younger  than  her  Saharian  sister,  for  tertiary  uncovered 
deposits  (eocene  and  miocene)  have  there  a  larger  development  than  the  cretaceous 
strata;  but,  even  admitting  that  the  Lybian  desert  has  been  upraised  sinoe  the 
Miocene  period,  it  cannot  be  called  recent. 

I  have  space  only  for  a  few  words  about  the  Turkistan  deserts  and  the  Gobi. 

The  two  largest  deserts  of  Turkistan  are  situated  between  the  Syr  Daria 
{Jaxarks)  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  average,  under  the  4oth  and  48th  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  and  consequently  under  the  parallel  of  North  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, The  one — the  most  eastern — is  named  Kizyl-Kum  (signifying  in  Turkish  red 
sand),  is  included  between  the  Syr  Daria  and  the  Amu  Daria  {Oxiu)  \  it  is  limited 
on  the  north-west  by  the  Aral  Sea,  and  extends  in  the  soutbera  direction  as  far  as 
Bokhara,  having  from  north  to  south  a  length  of  about  400  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  about  300.  The  other  desert,  almost  of  the  same  development,  is  situated 
between  ihe  Amu  Daria  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  extendi  from  the  country  of 
Khiva  to  near  that  of  Merv  ;  the  Turkomans  generally  call  it  Kara-Kum  (black  sand). 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  visited  myself  those  two  deserta  during  my  long 
rambles  in  the  East,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  l»eing  known  with  regard  to 
their  geological  constitution.  A  short  notice,  however,  published  about  tliem  in 
Petermann'a  *  Geographische  Mittbeilungen  '•  contains  a  few  facts  which  may  throw 
some  little  light  on  the  subject.  The  sands  which  cover  certain  parts  of  the 
desert  are  reported  to  include  sheik  of  molluscs  still  living  in  the  Aral  Sea,  but 
where  sands  are  wanting,  clay-slates  (77«micAi>/e?')  form  perfectly  uncovered  surfaces. 
Very  good  water  is  found  everywhere  under  the  sand  at  a  depth  of  less  than  a 
foot,  but  it  is  reached  only  at  two  to  four  fathoms  in  the  clay-slates,  and  is  briny 
and  bitter;  this  difference  seems  to  prove  that  the  sands  contain  much  less  salt 
than  the  clay-slate,  probably  because  the  salt  spread  about  among  the  light  quartz 
particles  is  more  easily  diluted  by  the  atmospheric  waters  than  the  ealt  contained 
in  the  compact  rock  of  cisy-slate. 
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It  is  most  probable  tbai  thk  cky-skte  belongs  to  the  Faheozcac  ^>och,  tail 
that  consequently  the  two  Turkistau  deserts  were  upraised  at   a   very  ascicBt 
geographical   period.      As  for  the   Bands  contaiDing   retnnants   of  moUiiscs   still 
inhabitiDg  the  Aral  Sea,  they  mjay  have  been,  partly  at  leaflt,  deposited  at  a  time 
when  the  CaspiaQ  and  Aral  formed  a  Binglc  sheet  of  water. 

In  the  whole  Kteppe  designated  by  the  collective  name  of  Khirgia  Steppe,  id 
which  the  Ky/il-Kum  and  tlie  Kara-Kum  form  only  a  part^  the  climate  ofien  the 
most  violent  contrasts.  The  heat  begins  in  May,  when  the  temparatuie  ]ise» 
beyond  122  degrees  (50'^  Centlgriule) ;  and  it  h  under  this  high  temperftltire 
that  maoy  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  sandy  and  salt  soil — a^  fur  inatazioe,  lh« 
Alhagi  camelornm — give  to  the  desert  a  certain  green  appearance.  In  spring  the 
hot  days  are  followed  by  cold  nights,  so  that  the  difference  betw^een  the  meta 
temperatures  of  day  and  night  is  enormous*  In  summer  this  differeoce  is  aot  lo 
great|  In  consequence  of  the  ioten^e  heat  of  the  sand.  Dew  has  never  been  obseired. 
In  the  middle  of  8epteml«r  bei;in  the  loDg  ulght  frosts.  In  January  the  therinumet«r 
falls  36  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit  (—  38^  Centigrade),  but  there  is  little  snow. 
In  general,  the  climatic  contrasts  between  the  Turkistan  deserts  aod  the  Freuch 
Sahara  are  much  stronger  than  the  difiereuces  between  their  respective  latitudes 
would  lead  us  to  exj^ect.  Thuti,  for  insiimce,  there  is  about  12  degrees  diflei^Dce 
betwecD  the  latitude  of  Biskra  and  that  of  the  Turkistau  deserts,  and  still,  at  Biskia 
frost  is  almost  unknown,  the  mean  aunual  temtjcrature  being  70  degrees. 

^ow,  if  from  the  Turkistan  deserts  we  direct  our  steps  further  east,  we  reach 
the  long  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  Siberia  from  Central  Asia,  a  chain 
fXUOpOBed  of  the  mountain  groups  collectively  called  Altai,  Sayan,  and  Yablonovci^ 
the  two  first  of  which  I  have  visited,  but  without  croesing  them,  or  desceddiog^ 
into  the  desert  of  Gobi.  This  immense  desert — the  larj^est  in  the  wc«rld  afwr  the 
Sahara — begins  almost  immediately  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  just  mentiooed  Sibenin 
mountain  mnge,  and  extends  to  the  south  as  Jar  as  the  chain  of  Kuen-lun  and  it&, 
eastern  ramifications,  having  from  north  to  south  aWut  1800  miles,  and  about  ■ 
miles  from  east  to  west — viz.frc»m  the  mountainous  chain  of  Changan  to  thecounti 
of  Yarka&d.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Gobi  desert  is,  in  the. average,  betf 
the  S5th  and  45th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  consequently  almost  uoikt  I 
latitude  of  Italy — ^a  fact  rt^ndering  .still  more  remarkable  the  climate  of  th«  desert  I 
uyhich  exempli  6e^  in  a  moiit  extraordinary  way,  and  even  more  ihan  in  the  TurkuUft 
deserts,  the  influence  of  easUntr  longitudes,  combined  with  the  powerful  radiation  of 
large,  more  or  less  flat,  surfaces;  for  though  under  the  latitude  of  Italy,  but  about 
40  degrees  more  to  the  «cMJt,  the  Gobi  otiers  the  strongest  contniats  between  tl^ 
seasons :  the  summer  reminding  one  of  tropical  heat,  and  the  winter  of  the  cold  Q^| 
the  polar  regions,  and  that  not  only  on  account  of  its  intensity,  but  ahso  its  dumtio^^ 
— a  fact  of  which  Colunel  Frejevalski  gives  us  the  following  striking  example : — lo 
the  mountainous  tract  of  Gansu,  at  a  height  of  not  much  more  than  3000  feet,  oa 
May  16th,  the  thermometer  indicated  24 '80°  Fahr.  (*- 4*^  Centigrade),  and  on 
Hay  2Bp  snow  falling  copiously  formed  on  the  soil  a  coating  5i  inchea  (IBce&tinidtrci) 
thick,  and  the  thermometer  sank  to  22 •46'"  (—5-3  Centigrade). 

As  Prejevalsky,  the  diistinguiaheti  Kussian  traveller,  has  seen  more  of  the  Gobi 
desert  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  his  own  words,  which  give 
a  grapliic  |;H>rtrait  of  the  det^ert  *  :  "  The  general  impression  produced  bj^  the  GoH  on 
the  traveller  has  somethiug  gloomy  ^aud  oppressive.  During  whole  weeka  the  eva 
repose  on  the  same  objects :  unlimited  yellow-coloured  ])lain8,  furrowed  rocks' 
ateep  hills,  on  the  top  of  which  one  perceives  sometimes  the  flying  form  of 
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JBBflope  {AntUope  guUuroMo),  The  heavily  laden  camek  cros^^,  with  nicMured 
solemn  siepe,  hundreds  and  bundnsds  of  miles^  and  still  the  dee^^t  docs  not  changt>, 
keeping  always  its  stern  and  monotonous  api^earance.  The  sun  stts,  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  night  fail,  the  cloiidkiis  sky  lights  its  million  of  stars,  and  the 
caravan  fetojis,  Hapjiy  to  get  rid  of  their  loads^  the  camels  lie  down  around  the  tents, 
and  their  drivers  are  occnpied  in  preparing  a  frugal  meal.  Ooe  hour  more,  and  men 
and  animals  are  soundly  asleep,  and  all  around  reigns  tlie  deadly  silence  of  the 
descrrt,  as  if  no  living  creature  were  present.  Across  the  whole  of  the  Gobi^  from 
Urga  (near  the  Siberian  frontier)  to  Kalgan  (near  the  frontier  of  China)»  there  are, 
except  the  great  post  road  maintained  by  the  Mongols,  several  other  routes  which 
are  usually  followed  hj  the  caravans  carrying  tea.  Along  the  post  road  are 
stations  erected  at  certain  distances,  the  total  number  of  whicli  araounU  to  forty- 
seven,  and  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  well  and  with  a  certain  number  of 
Mongol  tents  {yurt\  which  represent  our  post-bonseSp'* 

This  long  post- road  between  Urga,  Kalgan,  and  Peking  was,  during  a  long  time, 
the  only  way  by  which  travellers  used  to  cross  the  Gobi  in  its  whole  breadth  from 
north  to  sonth»  But  in  the  niim<Ti>us  published  travels,  nothing  is  mentioned 
except  the  immense  sand*accnmuktionij,  and  no  reference  made  to  the  solid  rocks 
on  which  those  sands  rejK>sc,  or  to  any  organic  remains.  It  seems*  in  fact,  that  this 
monotonous  road  does  not  offer  any  interest  whatever*  for  even  Ihe  ahar{>- sigh  ted 
Colonel  Frejevalski  was  not  able  to  detect  anything  of  scieutiiic  importance ;  all 
lie  says  of  the  country  between  Urga  and  the  frontier  of  China  is,  that  the  soil  of 
the  Gobi  consists  of  reddish,  coarse-grained  sand  and  iiebbles  belungiiig  to  different 
Tocks.  Fortunately,  on  his  return  journey,  he  did  not  fullow  the  trodden  road 
from  Peking  to  Urga,  but  took  a  much  more  western  route,  so  that  he  crossed  the 
desert  in  a  direction  in  which  it  had  never  lieeu  pretionsly  visited,  viz.  from  the 
mountains  of  Alasshan  to  Urga.  He  describes  this  i)art  of  the  desert  as  a  very 
undulated  surfiicc,  and  at  certain  points  intersected  by  considerable  heights  com- 
posed chiefly  of  porphjTy.  In  a  depression  he  observed  gneiss  cropping  out  through 
the  superficial  deposits,  and  here  and  there  this  rock  rising  like  little  islands  amidst 
tlie  B&  of  eand« 

Such  ex^tosures  of  the  substratum  arc  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  solid  fmmework  of  the  desert;  for  tf  we  could  ascertain  that  the 
rocks  croj^ping  out  through  the  sand  do  not  differ  geologically  hmn  those  which 
compose  the  border  mountains  of  the  desert,  we  should  be  induced  to  conclude  that 
the  one  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  other.  Therefore  let  us  cast  a  glance  on 
the  moimtains  which  form  the  botmdarles  of  the  desert,  beginning  with  the  northern 
or  Siberian  side. 

Here,  I  have  been  able  myself  to  ascertain  the  Paliuojcoic  age  of  the  Altai  and 
Sayan  ranges,*  which  consist  chiefly  *if  clay-slate,  limustone,  porphyry,  Ac^  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Yablonovoi  chain,  which  is, an  eftstern  continuation  of  the 
Sayan,  belongs  equally  to  the  same  age. 

The  latest  explorations  of  the  Thian-Shan,  or  celestial  range,  the  various 
ramificatiuns  of  which  form  the  southern  and  weiitern  boundary  of  the  Gobi,  teud 
also  to  prove  that  they  are  referable  to  an  old  geological  formation.  Ckilonel 
Frejevalski,  who  crossed  more  than  once  the  mountainia  of  the  Bouth-easttm  [jart  of 
this  boundary,  mentions  as  the  chief  rocks  coraposiug  them,  granite,  syenite, 
gnuiuUte,  porphyr}\  diorite,  mica-schist,  clay-slate  {Thon8dne/er}t  chloritic  schist, 
and  coal  deposits.     These  are  the  geological  elements  which,  according  to  Colonel 


*  P.  de  Tehiliatchef,  *  Voyage  6cienti%oe  dans  TAltai  orientaL  et  les  parties 
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Prejevakki,  constituto  many  of  the  margioal  moimtain  ranges  which  he  vwited 
between  Kalgao  aod  the  lake  Kuku-Nor.  He  mentions  very  exicnsivo  coal  depodU 
la  the  mountatiiB  of  Alashun,  rising  beyond  10,000  feet,  as  well  as  ia  the  monntahw 
which  in  Northern  Tibet  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kuku-Non  Theae  fiictt 
prove  that  the  mounlain  range  representing  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  GJolsi 
(from  Kalgan  to  the  Kukn-Nor)  are  composed  of  rocks  which  very  likely  belong  to 
ancient  geological  formations, 

A  similar  conclusion  may  be  applied,  with  great  probability,  to  the  long  chftin 
of  Chingan,  which  may  be  conaiderod  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gobi,  and 
separates  Mongolia  from  Manchuria;  for  thU  chain  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Inahan,  one  of  the  south-eastern  marginal  mountains  of  the  Gobi,  which  J 
C)oIonel  Prejevaliki  found  to  be  composed  of  granite*    At  all  eTents^  all  those  moun«| 
tains  may  he  considered  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  long  chain  of  Koen-lon,  | 
which,  according  to  Baron  von  Eichthofen,  is  the  largest  and  altogether  the  M^  ^ 
mountain -chain  of  Asia. 

We  have,  consequently >  no  lack  of  argumentJi  in  favour  of  a  very  ancie 
formation  of  the  Gohi»  and  we  may  admit  that  at  the  time  when  the  mountaina  whtchl 
surround  the  desert  were  upraised,  the  immense  space  included  in  the  interior  precinct 
remained  much  lower,  but  still  sufficiently  high  to  form  one  of  the  loftiest  table- 
lands of  the  world,  the  average  height  of  which,  Colonel  Prejevalski  estimates  to  be 
near  4O0O  feet  (1285  metres),  with  local  depressions  sinking  to  about  3000  feet. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  after  its  upheaval,  this  large  surface  has  never  been 
submerged  by  the  sea,  as  little  as  the  Sahaia^Lyblan  desert  sbce  the  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  periods,  or  the  Turkistan  deserts  since  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  Once  more,  in 
the  Gobi,  as  in  the  other  two  deserts,  the  sand-accumulations  had  nothing  to  do  with 
marine  deposits ;  they  were  chiefly  produced  by  atmospheric  agencies,  and  as  £ir  as 
the  Gobi  is  concerned,  the  frequent  sibceoua  rocks,  as  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  &a,^^ 
were  particularly  fitted  to  yield  sufficient  materials  for  the  formation  of  quartz  8andfl,^| 

After  all  1  have  said,  it  is  auj^rfiuous  to  add  that  the  upheaval  of  those  deserts 
did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  successively,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Sahara-Lybiaa 
desert,  where  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks  apj>earcd,  the  one  after  the  other, 
leaving  large  tracts  still  occupied  by  sea-  or  fresh-water  basins,  which  were  filled  up 
only  during  the  quaternary  epoch,  or  even  in  more  recent  times.  Therefore  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  like  the  Bahara-Lybian  desert,  the  Asiatic  deserts  were  alao 
jienetrated,  long  after  the  upheaval  of  their  chief  portions,  by  gulfs,  or  contained 
uumerous  freab- water  basins — a  sup|)ositiou  which,  in  reference  to  the  Gobi,  ia  sup- 
ported by  the  ioteresting  considerations  of  E.  Kegel,  on  the  character  of  the  flora  of 
Central  Asia.* 


only  ■ 


Oe  the  Identification  of  Certain  Ancient  Bi&mond  Mines  in  Indiftr 

By  Professor  Y.  Ball,  ii.a.,  F,ii.s»,  F.o.s*— The  vague  rcfereuces  to  India  as  the  oj 
then  known  source  of  diamonds  by  the  writers  of  2000  years  ago,  give  place  to  moro 
definite  indications  of  position  in  Banakrit  works  of  the  sixth  century,  and  possibly 
of  somewhat  earlier  date«.     In  tiie  Barhat  Sanita  a  list  of  localities  ia  given,  but  as 
the  stones  from  some  of  the  localities  therein  mentioned  were  copper  coloured,  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  not  diamonds.     In  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (1590},  and  also  !< 
clearly  in  Ferishta*s  History  (1425),  a  locality  named  Albenfguras  is  referred  tOj 
which  can  be  identified  with  Wairugurh  in  the  Central  FroviBces,  wrhere  the  remai 
of  ancient  mines  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  following  localities  mentioned  by  Taveroii 
(1065)  had  not  boon  identified  until  lately,  though  various  attempts  had  been 


F7t/f  *  Petermann'a  Mittheiliingen,'  1882,  xxviiL  p.  65, 
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by  Colonel  Bonnell  aod  othera  siDce  His  time : — Gani  or  Couloiir  h  Kollar  on  the 
KiBtna ;  Raolconda  is  llamulkota  lu  Karnul ;  Soamelpour  was  on  tbe  Koel  river  in 
the  ralamaw  district  of  Bengal. 

Kollur  would  appear  from  Taremier^it  statement  to  have  been  the  mine  where 
the  Great  Mogul  diamoud  was  found.  The  imme  stone  is  mentiooed  by  Garciaa  ab 
Hurto,  who  wrote  100  years  befi»re  Ta vernier.  Professor  Ball  l&  of  opinion  that  this 
stone,  which  waa  prol^ably  found  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
original  of  the  Kob-i-nur,  The  author  referred  to  several  other  early  authorities, 
an^l  to  the  mythical  stories  which  are  connected  with  tbe  acconnta  of  diami>nd 
mining,  for  the  origin  of  w^iich  he  proposed  explanations. 

The  Geography  and  Keteorologj  of  Eaiuas.  By  LtTTON  Forbes^  M.a, 
r.ii.Q.a. — The  author,  who  had  had  krge  perw^nal  exj^erience  in  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
desired  to  xx>int  out  some  facts  in  the  geography  and  meteorology  of  Western  Kansas, 
which ^  perhaps,  had  not  received  all  the  attjention  they  deserved.  The  physical  con- 
ditions of  this  State,  the  moat  central  of  the  Union,  were  in  many  respects  pecnliar. 
It  was  a  land  of  undulating  plains,  almost  as  flat  to  the  eye  as  Holland  or  Egypt. 
Its  watercourses,  its  soil,  and  above  all  ita  climate,  presented  many  points  of  interest. 
It  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  find  a  country  of  equal  extent  where  the  physical 
changes  produced  by  tbe  advent  of  civilisation  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  impor- 
tant. Kot  only  has  the  fauna  been  in  great  part  changed,  but  the  flora  also,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  rainfall,  and  the  general  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere* 
Not  merely  has  the  number  of  inches  of  annual  rainfall  increased^  but  it  has  also 
been  more  equably  extended  over  a  larger  extent  of  country.  The  procession  westward 
of  the  rainfall  of  Kansas  in  proportion  as  settlement  has  extended  westward^  is  a  most 
important  fact.  It  may  be  due  in  prt  to  the  planting  of  timber,  but  is  probably 
much  more  directly  dependent  on  the  immense  acreage  under  wheat,  indian-corn^ 
and  other  crops,  which  afford  protection  to  the  earth  from  the  sun*s  rays,  and  so 
check  a  too  rapid  evaporation.  A  careful  study  of  the  clianges  -wrought  in  the  climate 
of  Kansas  by  settlement  might  possibly  aid  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems  which 
have  long  presented  themselves  in  some  of  the  southern  colonies  of  Great  Britain* 
Many  parts  of  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  very  much  resemble  Western 
Kansas  in  soil  and  climate.  Those  countries  have  hitherto  been  considered  as 
pofleeesing  too  little  moisture  for  agriculture,  and  as  therefore  fit  only  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  same  was  said  of  Kansas  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  within  that 
time  very  marked  climatic  changes  have  taken  place.  Wliat  settlement  has  efitected 
in  Kansas,  it  may  equally  well  eSect  in  Australia^  with  similarly  beneflcial  results. 
The  State  of  Kansas  forms  a  rectangular  pamllelogmm,  which  measures  about  400 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  200  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  over 
82,000  square  miles.  Though  to  tbe  eye  apparently  one  vast  level  plain^  it  ia  really 
a  more  or  less  elevated  plateau,  which  slopes  eastwards  at  an  appreciable  angle. 
The  highest,  or  western  portion  of  the  State  is  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  the  average  height  of  tbe  whole  country  may  be  plaoetl  at  about  2375  feet. 
The  main  watercourse  is  the  Arkansas  river,  which  has  a  fall  of  about  six  feet  in  the 
mile.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  hills,  Kansas  is  singukrly  free  from  marshland  or 
swamps.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  and  in  part  to  the 
natural  slope  of  the  land  towards  the  east.  What  h  known  as  the  **  Great  Arkansas 
Valley  of  South- Western  Kansas/*  embraces  a  wndth  of  50  miles,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  is  sloping  upland*  The  soil  here  is  a  sandy  loam,  of  alluvial  origin,  and  of 
great  depth  and  fertility.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  *>f  the  Arkansas  river  is  that  it 
ne?^  overflows  its  banks,  but,  so  to  say,  underflows  them.  The  water  filters  through 
the  gravelly  stratum  underiying  the  surface-soil  of  the  valley,  and  may  always  be 
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averagmg  between  one  and  two  tliousaBtl  yards  in  its  lower  waters,  and,  despite  the 
existeoce  of  sandbanka,  navigation  can  with  ordinary  care  he  carried  on  in  perfect 
safety.  From  Manghas,  wliere  navigation  stops,  Yunnanfu,  the  principal  town  and 
the  seat  of  goverament  in  Yunuitn,  \»  distimt  only  eight  days'  journey  :  and  the  road 
presents  neitlier  any  striking  features  of  interest  nor  any  obstacles  to  the  conveyance 
of  merchandiBe.  At  Manghas,  M*  DupmH  found  an  energetic  mercantile  cunimunity, 
and  he  was  able  to  conclude  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  principal 
Chinese  merchant  of  the  place.  As  the  terminus  of  the  river  traffic,  Manghas  is 
likely  to  become  a  town  of  commercial  importance,  and  one  of  which  we  shall  hear 
much  in  the  future.  The  development  of  commerce  with  the  peoples  of  Toisgkin  and 
Cochin  China  is  a  matter  that  will  exclusively  appertain  to  the  French ;  hut  the 
Songkoi  route  pnrmijiea  to  pcissess  a  more  than  hxral  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  tluit  in  it  the  French  possess  the  best  and  the  easiest  road  into  Yunnan ;  and 
for  the  present  the  Chinese  authorities  appear  more  disposed  than  they  usually  are  to 
simplify  the  way  for  foreign  trade.  Of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  potent  reason 
in  the  remoteness  of  the  province  from  the  centre  of  their  power — a  fact  wliich  has 
repeatedly  proved  the  cause  of  the  temporary  severance  of  that  province  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  During  the  height  of  the  Fanthay  rebelliou  the  Chinese  generals 
in  Yunnan  received  most  timely  assistance  by  mcams  of  the  supply  of  arms  brought 
them  through  Tongkin  by  M.  Dupuis,  and  they  doubtlei<s  anticipate  be'mg  able  to 
derive  some  ^limilar  advantages  from  this  route  in  the  future.  Without  attempting 
to  prophesy  on  the  subject,  it  raa)^  be  asserted  that  one  of  the  best  consequences  of 
French  activity  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  will  be  to  quicken  the  question  of 
establishing  land  communications  between  British  Bunuali  and  India  on  the  one 
hand  and  China  on  the  other.  But  unless  the  French  are  more  apathetic  than  seems 
likely^  the  route  by  the  Songkoi  is  destined  to  he  the  most  im[>ortant  route  into 
Yunnan  during  the  immediate  future. 

Besidets  the  above  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

The  Arotic  Gampaigpa  of  IBBSI;  ita  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Objects, 

— By  Lieut,  G.  T.  Temple,  r,x. 

Notes  on  ttie  Oldest  Records  of  the  Sea-ronte  to  China  from  Western 
Asia,  By  Colonel  H»  Ydle,— (Will  he  publisbetl,  with  map,  in  the  November 
number  of  the  *  Proceedings.*) 


By    Comnumdcr    V,    L. 


On  the  Senegal,  0ambia,   and  Oold  Coast 

On  Merv*    By  E.  O'Dokovan. 

The  Geofraphy  of  the  Spanish  Territories  of  North  America.  By 
Chev*  EaNBT  vok  HesseAVabteoo. 

The  Bominion  of  Canada,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Geography 

of  the  N.W.  Territory^    By  Cyhil  Graham. 

On  some  nnexplored  or  little  known  parts  of  Persia.  By  Colonel 
Sir  OuvEB  St.  Jons,  r.e,,  K.c.fj. 

On  the  varions  Means  of  Commercial  Communication  between  Central 
Persia  and  the  Sea,  By  Culouel  J,  V.  Bat^mas  CrAMPAis,  r,e.— (Will  bo 
ynblifihed,  with  map,  in  a  Biib^equcnt  number.)  < 
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thdr  influence  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsvilA  j  and  by  ii  series  of  events  which  a» 
not  call  for  minute  description  tliey  lia^e  now  establisTaod  their  virtual  supreanacy 
throughout  Tongkin  (Tonquin)  up  to  the  immediate  borders  of  the  Chinese  Empore. 
In  the  course  of  these  operations  a  very  considerable  amount  of  geographical  inlor- 
matron  has  been  etvlleetM  and  carefully  arranged ;  and  the  experience  of  M.  Ihipuii, 
the  principtd  explorer  id  thk  region^  appears  likely  to  exercise  a  great  influence  not 
only  on  the  deyelojuuent  of  events  in  the  dominions  of  Annam,  but  also  on  the 
progress  made  towards  nurestricted  communications  with  the  great  Chinese  province 
of  Yimnan.  The  resiUts  of  M.  Diipuis's  journeys  demand  our  close  attentioD,  and  it 
h  the  object  of  this  jiaj^er  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  them.  In  the  first  place 
it  may,  however,  lie  iLsefol  to  give  a  few  faetn  in  connection  with  the  position  of 
the  French  in  this  part  of  Asia.  In  the  year  1787  the  a>urt  of  Hue  ceded  to 
France  the  i>en insula  L>f  Tourane,  and  the  small  island  of  Palo  Condore,  hut  no 
active  measures  were  ever  sanctioned  towards  taking  possession  of  these  places. 
Tourane,  it  may  be  stated,  is  situated  only  a  short  distance  from  Hue,  and  Palo 
Condure  lie«  off  the  entrance  to  the  Mekong,  It  was  not  until  the  Anglo-French 
expedition  to  Pekin  called  increased  attention  to  events  in  the  far  east  that  the 
Paris  authorities  bethought  them  of  the  territory  they  had  loug  ago  obtained  on  the 
brink  of  the  China  Sea.  The  murder  of  a  French  subject,  JL  Biaz,  supplied  an 
excuse  for  diplomatic  action.  A  first  treaty  was  concluded  in  1862,  and  the  French 
exchanged  their  nominal  possessioos  for  the  more  advantageous  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia,  now  known  as  Saigon.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  growth  of  French  dominion  has  been  steady  and  continuous.  In  1874 
a  further  treaty  was  sigueil  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  Tongkin  open  to  the 
commerce  of  Euroi>e  ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  people ^  the  treachery  of  their  rulers, 
and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  country  combined  to  prevent 
this  instrument  possessing  any  force  until  a  few  months  ago  when  a  French 
e;^t^ition  established  itself  at  Hanoi,  or  Kesho,  the  capit*il  of  Tongkin.  Not  until 
the  French  Government  took  this  decitled  step  did  the  full  significance  of  the 
previous  ten  years'  explorations  of  M.  Dupuis  become  apparent,  for  it  was  only  ^J 
on  the  guarantee  of  (security  that  liia  suggestions  could  be  carried  into  practice.  ^M 

The  immediate  imj-wrtance  of  Tongkin  consists  in  the  possession  of  a  water  route  ^^ 
from  the  sea  for  a  distiince  of  three  hundred  miles  Into  tlie  interior  up  to  the  im- 
mediate Ix^rders  of  Yunnan.  I'he  river  Songkoi,  or  the  Bed  River,  was  first  explored 
by  M,  Dupuis,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honourable  distinction  of  having  discoTeied 
and  demonstrated  its  navigability.  Ilia  successive  journeys  up  its  course  into 
Yunnan,  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  Panthay  rebellion  was  in  full  awing 
and  on  the  second  after  it  had  been  iftemly  and  effectoally  stippressed  by 
the  Chinese,  furnished  the  clearest  proof  of  this  fact»  which  ha«  now  been  further 
demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  French  vessels  of  war  at  Hanoi.  The  moe^t 
importiintjquestion  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  are  the  special  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Songkoi  route  for  reaching  Yunnan  and  the  south-west  of  China?  In  the 
first  place,  M.  Dupuis  ej^tablished  the  navigability  of  the  river  from  each  of  its  three 
mouths  to  a  t4>wn  itOO  miles  up  its  course,  named  Manghag.  Hanoi,  the  chief  town, 
is  ab»>ut  80  miles  from  the  seji ;  but  the  authority  of  Aunam  does  not  esctend  further 
up  the  stream  th:in  Kweuse,  a  village  less  than  100  miles  distant  from  Hanoi, 
Beyond  Kwense,  until  the  Chinese  outposts  are  reacheil,  the  robber  bands  of  th 
black  and  yellow  flags  hold  j>ossesaion  of  the  river  banks  and  surrounding  country; 
There  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  channel  by  which  the  capital  shoulc 
Ik2  approached  from  the  sea,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Balai 
and  Songchi  chanaeb*  and  the  Cam  canal  They  each  apiiear  to  have  their  adTan< 
tages,  and  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  others.    The  river  is  very  wideu 
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avengiiig  betweeo  one  and  two  Uiotiamd  yards  in  Its  lower  waters,  and,  despite  the 
existeoce  of  suidbunks,  navigation  can  with  oixiinary  care  be  carried  on  in  perfect 
aafety.  From  Manghas,  where  navigation  stop»,  Yiinnaiifu«  the  |jrinc)pal  town  and 
the  seat  of  goTemment  in  Yunnan^  is  distant  only  eight  days'  journey  ;  and  the  road 
praseota  neither  any  striking  featuroB  of  interest  nor  any  obstacles  to  the  conveyance 
of  merchandiae.  At  Manghas,  M.  Dupuia  found  an  energetic  mercantile  community, 
and  he  was  able  to  conclude  a  very  Bati5fact4:>ry  arrangement  with  the  principal 
Chinese  merchant  of  the  place.  As  the  terminus  of  the  river  traffic,  Manghas  is 
likely  to  become  a  town  of  c<:»nmiercial  impoitaDoe,  and  one  of  which  we  shall  hear 
much  in  the  future*  llie  devek»pment  of  commerce  with  the  peoples  of  Tongkin  and 
Cochin  China  is  a  matter  that  will  exclusively  appertain  to  the  fVench ;  but  the 
Songkoi  route  promises  to  possess  a  more  than  local  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  it  the  French  possess  the  best  and  the  easiest  road  into  Yunnan ;  and 
for  tlie  present  the  Chinese  authorities  appear  more  disposed  than  they  usually  are  to 
simplify  the  way  for  foreign  trade.  Of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  potent  reason 
in  the  remoteness  of  the  pro? ince  from  the  centre  of  their  power — a  fact  which  has 
repeatedly  proved  the  cause  of  the  temporary  severance  of  that  province  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  During  the  height  of  the  Panthay  rebellion  the  Chinese  generals 
in  Yunnan  received  most  timely  assistance  by  means  of  the  supply  of  arms  brou^t 
them  through  Tongkin  by  M,  Dupuis,  and  they  doubtless  anticipate  being  able  to 
derive  some  similar  advantages  ^m  this  rc»ute  in  the  future.  Withoat  attempting 
to  prophesy  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  asserted  that  one  of  the  best  oomeqiieoces  of 
French  activity  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  will  be  to  quicken  the  question  of 
establishing  land  oommuoications  between  British  Burmah  and  India  on  the  one 
hand  and  China  on  the  other.  But  unless  the  French  are  more  apatbetic  than  seems 
likely,  the  route  by  the  Songkoi  is  destined  to  be  the  most  important  route  into 
Yunnan  during  the  immediate  future. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

The  Arctic  Campaign  of  188!^ ;  iti  OngtQp  Constitution^  and  Objects. 

— By  Lieut.  G.  T.  Tempi.e,  r,n. 

Notes  on  the  Oldest  Eecords  of  the  Sea-ronte  to  China  from  Western 
Alia,  By  Colnnel  H.  Ycle. — (Will  be  published,  with  map,  in  the  November 
nnmba"  of  the  *  Proceedings.*) 

On  the  Senegal*  Gambia,   and  Gold  Coast    By  Commander  T*   L. 

CaHEBO^t  R.V\,  C.E. 

On  Merv.    By  K  O'Dokovak. 

The  Geography  of  the  Spanish  Territories  of  Korth  America.  By 
Chev-  Eekbt  vosf  Hjsssb-Wabtrks, 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  espeeially  with  regard  to  the  Oeographj 
of  the  K.W,  Territory.    By  Cvbil  Gba^ham. 

On  some  unexplored  or  little  known  parts  of  Persia.  By  Colonel 
Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  r.e.,  k.c^.1. 

On  the  various  Means  of  Commercial  Communication  between  Central 
Persia  and  the  Sea.  By  Colooel  J.  Y,  Bat^mas;  Ci?A)craiK,  b,e.— (Will  be 
published,  with  map,  in  a  subsequent  numter,)  * 
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NEW  BOOKS.       ' 
(By  B.  0.  Bn^  Xftrtrfiw  Jt&B.)     :      . ; - 
EUBOPE. 

Fenokf  Albr6ollt."^Die  Yergletscherung  der  Deutschen  Alpen,  ihre  llnacliAi, 
periodische  Wiedo^k^,  nnd  Uur  EInfluss  auf  die  Bodengesteltuiog.  Leips^ 
(J.  A.  Barth) :  1882^  8vo.,  pp^  viiL  and  488,  maps,  plates,  and  tablea.  (  WaUam»  H 
Norgate :  price  12».) 

This  contribution  to  the  literature  of  phygical  geography  vtwm  awarded 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Philosophical  Facility  of  the  lAidwiff-Mszimiliaii 
University  at  Munich  for  the  best  treatise  containing  a  thorough  deBcriptloii 
of  the  diluvial  glacial-formations  and  phenomena  in  the  South  Bayaiiaii  plateaa 
and  Bavarian  Alps* 

After  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  Glacial  geolbgjr,  the^ttllur 
divides  his  work  intd  three  sections,  respectively  discussing  recent  ikiid  4iteient 
glacial  action  in  Upper  Bavaria  and  North  Tyrol,  and  the  fonnatioii  of  the 
Upper  Bavarian  lakes.  The  first  section  describes  immediate  and  mdinet 
glacial  action,  the  former  comprising  (besides  various  chapters  of'  local  details) 
an  orographic  sketch  of  the  region  of  slacial  formation  in  South  Bavaria, 
and  the  historical  development  deduced  therefrom,  With  a  disciisaicHi  of 
the  connection  between  surface  formation  and  glacier  dlstribdtion  on  tiie 
Bavarian  plateau. 

The  maps  are  (scale  1 : 1,250,000)  of  South  Bavaria,  with  special  reference 
to  ice  phenomena,  and  a  smsdl  north  and  south  pole  projection  of  tiie  World, 
showing  former  and  existing  glacier-regions. 

ASIA. 

Stack,  Edward. — Six  Months  in  Persia.    London  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  :  1882, 

2  vols.,  sm.  Svo.,  pp.  294  and  319,  maps.    Price  24«. 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  here  gives  in  diary  form 
the  narrative  of  his  journey  across  Persia  from  Bushire  to  the  Caspian,  on  his 
way  to  England  from  Bareilly,  N.W.  Provinces;  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  on  the  road  (February  to  August  1881),  added  to  the  number  of  places 
visited,  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  very  readable  account  not  only  of  the  Peiman 
life  of  to-day,  but  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  traversed.  Mote  than 
usual  attention  is  paid  to  geography  in  his  work,  which  contains  no  less  than 
seven  maps  (though  no  list  of  them  is  given,  there  being  moreover  no  Intro- 
duction or  Index,  and  only  a  list  of  chapter  headings,  often  one  word  alone), 
viz. ; — a  general  map  of  Persia  (scale  145  miles  to  the  inch),  and  Shir^  to  Ldr, 
Ldr  to  Earmdn,  Earmdn  to  Yazd,  Yazd  .to  Isfahan,  Isfahan  to  l^hi^n,  and 
Tehran  to  the  Caspian  (all  on  the  scale  of  16  miles  to  the  inch).  These  maps 
sufficiently  indicate  the  author's  route. 

A  special  geographical  chapter  is  also  given,  in  which  Mr.  Stack  supplies 
omissions  or  corrects  errors  in  ^t.  John^s  large  map  of  Persia,  now  accepted  as 
the  standard  authority,  and  on  which  his  own  maps  are  based.  These  details 
occupy  seventeen  pages,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  valne,  especially  as 
some  parts  of  the  route  (e.  g.  from  Ldr  northwards  to  Forg)  are  in  hitherto 
unexplored  country. 

From  Karmdn  to  Yazd,  Mr.  Stack  followed  the  route  vi4  Bafk  to  the 
north-east  of  that  by  which  Mr.  Floyer  travelled,  keeping  also  at  times  a  trifle 
more  to  the  north  on  the  road  thence  to  Isfahan,  from  which  city  he  struck 
south-west  to  the  Kallar  Koh  (probably  an  extension  of  the  Zarda  Koh),  then 
turning  north-west  and  north.  The  "  Daulatabad  ^  to  which  he  refers  as  ^  a 
mere  village  fort  with  a  few  fields  "  on  the  road  northwards  from  Gulpaigan  to 
Kum,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  town  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Floyer,  situated  about  100  miles  further  west.  ^ 
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The  author  gives  an  account:  of  Kis  fteoent  of  Dftmavand  wrtH  CapUm  WelU, 
and  of  his  journey  home  by  the  Caapian  and  tbiougb  Rusiiia,  and  concludes  hi  a 
work  with  some  lengthy  notes  on  the  Land^revenue  systetn  of  parts  of  Southern 
and  Ci^ntral  Persia,  some  renuirks  on  the  preaeut  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and 

Sractical  bints  on  traveltinv;  there  (in  the  conme  of  which  ho  suggests  90010 
alf-dozen  routes  which  would  materially  add  to  oar  geographical  knowledge)* 

AMERICA. 

BUliughurat,  GllillennO»  E, — Beconocimiento  Militar  del  Rio  Desagrmdero  y 
tie  hi  Altaplaiiicie  Andina*  Lima  (Imprenta  de  "  La  Patria");  1880,  8vo.,  pp. 
atliii.»  210,  aud  appendices,  plate. 

Colonel  Wm.  E.  Billinp;hvif8l,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Pemvian 
army,  was  in  the  course  of  tlxe  operatioa*  of  the  war  between  Peru  and  Chile 
CJOratftissioned  by  his  go^'emment  to  make  an  examination  for  milit'iry  purposes 
of  the  nnvigabifity  of  the  riTcr  Desagundero,  the  sole  outlet  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
wliich  flow«  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the  B*)livian  provinces  of  Ingavi, 
Bicasica,  Oruro,  and  Pdria»  finally  emptyinj^  it«elf  into  Lake  Poo{k>  or  Pain  pa 
Aullagas,  the  "Paoza"  of  D'Orbignv  and  ntill  so  called  by  the  natives,  who 
sometimes  also  call  it  the  Lake  of  '*Clioro,"  from  the  islet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  river,  which  was  not  thought  to  be  navigable,  has  hitherto  lieen 
explored  only  in  a  desultory  manner  by  Don  Rtimulo  Espinar  and  Mr.  Daniel 
**ioucham*^  ("  Yokeham,**  according  to  Musters),  neither  of  whom  went 
lieyond  U  Horn  a,  some  35  miles  from  the  lake.  Colonel  Billiughurst,  however, 
has  succeeded  in  tracinjr  the  main  course  of  the  stream,  and  in  navigating  it 
through  its  entire  length  j  and  he  has  forwarded  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  his 
official  report  containing  the  notes  taken  during  his  expedition,  and  also  a  MS, 
map  of  the  river  made  during  the  voyi^. 

The  rejiort,  after  some  professional  introductory  correspontience,  contains  a 
general  description  of  the  elevated  plateati  of  I^livia,  with  sketches  of  itM 
^eology^  climate,  products,  and  political  divisions,  the  department  of  La  Pa?* 
being  hrieJly  notlcied  by  itself,  fallowed  l>y  a  special  and  more  lengthy  acoount 
of  the  department  of  Oruro,  of  whJch  the  component  provinces  of  Otnasuyos, 
Pacajes,  Sicasica,  Oruro,  PAria,  Carangas,  and  iiart  of  Lipez  are  sopar>\tely 
treated*  Roads  and  projected  railways  are  then  diacussed,  with  topographical 
details,  levels  and  gradients,  and  suggestions  for  telegraph  routes;  and  after 
some  notes  on  the  present  state  of  the  Aymari  rac^  &c.,  minute  particuUre  of 
Colonel  Billingburst's  journey  are  given  in  diary  form. 

Starting  from  Atico  on  3rd  Feb.,  18S0»  he  reached  Arequipa  on  the  12tb, 
and  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  on  the  21st,  from  which  point  various  excur^iouii 
by  land  and  water  were  made,  and  Desagumiero  at  the  Boutbem  end  of  the 
lake  was  reached  on  the  2nd  March* 

The  rciil  work  of  the  ex|ietlition  (which  consisted  of  a  nteam  launch,  a  flnt- 
lx>ttomed  Ixjat,  and  raft)  then  commence^l,  and  itn  4th  March  the  river 
Besaguadero  was  entered,  the  difficulties  of  discovering  its  navigable  channels 
being  much  increased  by  the  great  quantity  of  water-weeds  (**Haicho**  and 
**  lacco  ")  which  fouled  the  screw  and  otherwise  impeded  progresa.  The  river  at 
first  forms  a  small  strait  between  Sojapaca  and  Quelcata,  at  the  fonner  of  whit  h 
pVmta  the  steadily  declining  race  of  Urus  or  Uros  live;  they  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  fishing  and  hunting,  being  perfectly  ac(|Uflinted  with  the  river  and 
lake,  and,  though  they  have  a  special  dialect,  understand  Aymari.  After 
passing  this  strait,  the  m<M  noteworthy  point  during  the  exploration  was 
obsen'ed,  the  river  suddenly  opening  out  right  and  lefl  at  a  point  called 
Huintuncane  on  the  Bolivian  shr»re  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  ai*cond  lake, 
to  which  the  name  of  **  Lago  del  Totoral  "^  was  given,  from  its  being  covered 
with  a  vegetable  growth  of  tot^ra  of  large  size.  This  lacustrine  enlargement 
IS  about  ItJ  miles  from  north  to  stxith,  and  5  miles  from  east  t«  west;  its  depth 
lieiug  never  less  than  6  feet  until  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Anooaqui,  near 
its  southern  extremity.  II10  totora  growf*  at  the  1>>ttom,  and  rises  eome  feet 
above  the  surface,  beginning  at  Huintuncane  to  form  as  it  were  a  large  forest, 
traversed  by  numerous  paths  which  afford  channels  of  passage :  all  kinds  uf 
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birds  found  od  the  lake  (mcLuding  Fhtenicopierm  andinus)  nest  m  it,  and  I 
affords  fihelter  also  t^^i  sinall  rodents,  beiog  so  dense  in  growth  indeed  tliat  tl« 
Indmns  twist  it  into  huU  nhjve  the  surface  of  the  water  to  c«jver  them  diirin^ 
their  fishing  operatione.    It  was  also  used  during  the  exi^edition  for  makiog  i 
raft  to  lay  out  a  kedge.     AVTien  it  turns  yellow,  the  IndiaoK  set  fire  to  it  tc 
prricure  a  new  growth,     No  clue  is  given  to  the  botanical  identificstian  of  thii^ 
jilant,  which  is  go  suggestive  of  the  **  am  hatch  "  of  the  Nile  region.     It  is  called  * 
*'  the  great  Titicaca  niah"  by  Forbes,  in  his  paper  on  the  Aynmra  Indians  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  (n.  a,)  vol,  ii.»  1870,  p.  193  ei  §e^^  who 
describe*  floating  bridgen  used  for  the  passage  of  the  river  by  animals  and  men^t 
formed  of  bundlea  of  this  plant.    One  of  tbeae  bridges  is  figured  by  Sqnier,  ial 
his  'Peru'  (Macmillan,  1877),  p.  309,  who  describes  Billinghurst's  **li^  dell 
Totoral  "  as  "  totoniles,*'  a  series  of  shallow  lakes  or  marshes  full  of  reeds,  and 
quotes  Herrera*s  reference  to  ihe  Uros  as  actually  living  on  floating  towns  d 
totora;  aod  in  Orton'a  *  Andes  and  Amazon*  there  is  (p*  429)  a  picture  of  lh«^ 
navigation  by  means  of  the  **  balKa  '*  or  mft  made  ol  the  plant. 

At  Ancoaqui,  the  shailowDejsfi  of  the  water  (caused  by  the  want  of  rain  f(jrl 
the  past  three  yesars)  and  the  increasing  quantity  of  weed  prevented  the  further  I 
progress  of  the  steam  launch,  which  was  sent  bock  to  Desaguadero,  the  expedi-^! 
tion  continuing  with  the  boats.   After  [^ssing  a  small  affluent  caUed  the  Llinqufti 
(the  thinl  on  the  western  bank,  the  hn»t  being  the  Hiscamaiu-e,  a  league  soutli 
of  Sojapaca,  and  the  second  the  Callacama,  the  divisional  line  between  Bolivii 
and  Peoi,  another  league  further  south),  the  Desaguadero  resumes  its  riveriDel 
form,  which  it  retains  until  entering  Lake  Pot»po,  a  distance  of  84  leag^ies  in  alL  ^ 
JIany  small  affluents  were  observed  ou  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  ODe  Urge 
feeder  I  the  Mauri,  on  the  western  bank  below  Concordia,  which  has  no  less  than 
8  mouths,  rendering  navigation  difflcuit. 

Above  Ulloma,  the  river  widens  out  very  considerably,  and  the  channe 
practically  disappears,  in  consequeace  of  the  formation  of  great  Bandbankjs,| 
Callajjo,  San  Juanillo,  Cumu,  aod  Roque  Balsa,  the  pcirt  of  Challacollo  (whiclj 
is  four  leagues  by  road  from  Oruro),  are  the  chief  ixjint*;  l>elow  U llama,  befun 
arriving  at  the  sandy  island  of  Choro,  which  is  practically  formed   by  thdl 
emptying  of  the  Desaguadero  into  Lake  Poopo*    The  lake  wiis  reached  on  29rl| 
March  by  the  exjK*dition,  and  found  to  be  11,850  feet  above  sea-ieveU     Anj 
attempt  to  navigate  it  was  out  of  the  question  with  the  imperfect  means 
Colooel  BilliBghursfs  disposal,  but  he  adds  a  description  of  it,  mainly  res^t^ 
from  tlie  surveys  of  Don  Epifanio  Aramayo,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  Tit 
and  a  note  by  Pedro  Sieveking  on  the  carboniferous  deixjsits  of  Puno.     In 
dc^ription  of  Lake  PoopL%  the  iuteresting  question  of  it>s  subterraDean  outlet  i^ 
thus  briefly  discussed; — ^The  river  "Laca-ahuira"  (mouth  of  the  rivejrX 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Dcsaguadero,"  issues  from  the  lake,  and  flows  In  ( 
westerly  direction,  losing  it^lf  at  the  distance  of  a  league,  to  form  event«ull| 
the  lagoon  of  Coipasa.   This  latter  doe^  not  strictly  deserve  the  name  of  lake,  i 
it  ia  only  an  extensive  and  somewhat  marshy  plain,  covered  with  saline  efflore: 
ceoces  which  almost  follow  the  exact  level  of  its  outline.    It  a|ij:ears  a  fact  thjit| 
the  waters  collect  in  it  in  order  to  mn  by  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  Famp 
of  Tamarugal,  and  thence  to  the  ocean. 

A  discussion  of  the  navigation  of  the  Titicaca  Desoguadero  and  details  i 
the  various  routes  conclude  the  volume. 
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ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  EECORD  OF  GEOGBAPHY. 


Noies  on  the  Oldest  Beeords  ofiJ^  Sea-route  to  China  from  Western 
Ami,    By  Colonel  H.  Yule^  c.b.,  r,b.* 

T&E  purpose  of  thia  paper  ia  to  review,  aa  concUely  as  may  be  practiGable, 
the  geograpLj  of  the  most  ancient  sea-trade  with  China,  and  to  set  forth 
the  persiBtcnce  of  the  maritime  tradition  of  the  route  to  that  country 
during  the  first  nine  or  ton  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  bulk 
of  its  detail  this  paper  has  little  pretension  to  originality*  I  have 
myself  at  various  times  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  elabo- 
nated  parts  of  it;  but  I  shall  make  use  of  any  hooks  or  papers  which 
appear  to  me  to  contribute  sound  views,  as  ivoU  as  of  my  own.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  work  that  treats  the  whole  subject  precisely  as  I  propose 
to  do. 

The  chief  original  sources  of  information  are  the  following  :— 

1,  The  anonymous  Periplus  of  the  Ei'ythroMin  Sea,  the  date  of  which 
we  shall  assume,  after  Dr,  Carl  M tiller,  to  be  about  a,d,  80-90. 

2,  Ptolemy's  Greographical  Tables,  dating  about  A*D,  150,  and  his 
exti-acts  from  Marinus  of  Tyre.  The  latter  derived,  apparently,  a  main 
part  of  his  information  regarding  the  sea- voyage,  from  a  navigator  or 
trader  of  tlio  name  of  Alexander,  whose  date  ra\iy  be  put  conjectnrally 
about  A.D*  100. 

3,  The  *  Topographia  Christiana '  of  Cosmas»  c,  a.d.  545. 

4,  The  Arab  Geography  of  Ibn  Khord4dbah  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ninth  century;  and  the  first  part  of  the  Arabic  notices  of  India  and 
Chinaj  last  translated  by  M.  Eeinaud,  dating  from  jud.  851 ;  supplemented 
to  some  extent  by  the  work  of  Mas  udi  (c*  930-940). 

The  earliest  of  these  writers,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  knows  Thtn^ 
of  which  Thinal  was  the  chief  city,  1^^'ing  inland  and  far  towards  the 
north.     The  country  lay  behind  Chrt/aS  (L  e*  Indo-China)  and  where  the 

*  A  paper  femi  at  ibe  Geographical  SecHoa,  Brktish  A48oeiaUon»  SouthamptoD 
Meeting,  augmeuted  and  tevked  by  the  author  for  the  "  Proceedings  B,  G.  8»"— [ErJ 
No.  XI.— Nov.  1882.]  2 u 
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Bea  oomee  to  an  end,  -i.  e,  where  navigation  then  terminated.  TliiB 
country  of  Thin  ia  difficult  of  acoeas;  it  etretches  from  tJiia  eaBtem 
extremity  of  the  earth  far  towards  the  north  and  west,  bo  aa  to  approach 
the  Caspian,  It  sends  silk  and  silk  stuffs  to  the  ports  of  Westem 
India  through  Bactria,  as  well  as  by  another  route  debouching  on  the 
Ganges** 

The  country  thus  defined  is  evidently,  as  its  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  Cldna.  ^^ 

Ptoloray's  statements  (Including  those  of  Marinus)  repreeent  thJ^ 
great  nation  of  the  east,  occupying  the  extremity  of  tho  knowTi  and 
inhabited  earth,  under  a  double  aspect  and  title,  viz.  as  Seres^  wheo^l 
leaohed  by  the  long  land-route  through  Central  Aeia.  and  as  Sinm  when™ 
reached  by  the  sea  voyages  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly* 

In  tho  notices  of  Cosmas,  we  find  the  conception  of  China  in  a  more 
distinct  and  modem  shape,  and  the  nam©  now  quite  indisputable ;  bufc^ 
still  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  tradition.     He  has  a  correct  idea  o( 
tho  position  of  Tzinhia  (or  Chinhtan),  the  remotest  of  all  the  Indies,  audi 
tho  country  of  silk,  as  l^dng  on  the  extreme  eastern  coast  of  Aeia,  "com-i'^ 
passed  by  the  ocean  running  round  it  to  the  left  (i.  e,  the  north),  just  aa 
tho  same  ocean  compasses  Barbary  (i,  e.  tho  Som^l  country  in  Eastern j 
Africa)  round  to  the  right"  (or  south)*     Beyond  it  was  neither  habita* 
tion  nor  navigation.     To  reach  it  the   navigator  passed  the   Pepper] 
Country  (i.e.  Malabar),  Stelediha  or  Taprohane  (i.e.  Ceylon),  the  Coast  of  ^ 
the  Conch  orfl^mfcA-shells  (TinnevcUy),  and  JCa?>er  (probably  the  Cauvery 
Delta),   Further  off  was  the  Clove  Country  (i.  e.  the  islands  of  the  Indiaa 
Archipelago),  and  then  Tzinhla, 

Wo  next  come  to  the  Arab  voyagers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cjenturic 
The  most  material  difference  between  them  and  the  navigators  of  th« 
first   century  is  that  the  latter,  though   acquainted  with  the 
monsoon  courses,  and  sometimes  using  these,  for  the  voyage  from  thfl 
Bed  Sea  and  its  vicinity  to  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  did  not  apparently  ye^ 
venture  on  tho  direct  voyage  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

But  the  nature  of  tho  trade,  and  of  the  pick-up  cargoes  which  bib 
indicated  in  the  Periplns,  probably  made  the  coasting  voyage  more  usual 
even  un  this  side  of  Cape  Cumorin, 

Let  U8  follow  the  Greek  or  Persian  navigator  from  the  Persian  Qulf,J 
taking  him  up  where  he  first  comes  into  Indian  waters.    He  pasaea  the| 
low  flat  coast  into  which  Sinthis  (the  Sind  or  Indus)  discharges  by  i 
mouths,  touching  at  a  port  called  Barbaricon^  represented  by  the  L.4ril 
Bandar  of  later  days.     He  then  passes  tho  dangerous  shallows  off  thai 

*  It  would  be  bciide  tbe  present  pnrpo^  to  diacusB  this  curious  tioticoof  such  a  trade 
routo.    See  tho  proatiut  wnter*«  essay  iiitrcKiuctory  to  Captain  CSiir**  *  Elver  of  Golden  J 
8and,*  and  tlte  otbor  toBtimoniea  to  sucK  a  tmffio  cited  tliero«     I  will  quote  these  ^ofd*: 
*TkD  trade  that  brought  these  stofTa  must  have  becB  of  ilmt  obscure  Laud -io^ hand 
kind,  probably  through  Tibet,  analogoufi  iu  chnracter  to  the  trudo  which  in  pi^hi^i 
Kurope  brought  araber,  tin,  or  jade  from  TOtt  dbifinoes  **  (op.  cit.  p.  [32])b 
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gulf  of  Irinon  (the  Irtna  or  Binn  of  Cntoli)  and  BaraiS  (or  I>vftrak&)»  and 
coasting  SyrastrenS  (Sorath,  or  Peninsular  Guzerat)  enters  that  other  golf 
within  which  he  passes  the  island  Baidnes  (or  Feram,  famons  in  recent 
times  for  its  extraordinary  mammalian  fossils),  and  so  to  the  month  of 
the  Namadm  (Narmada  or  Nerbudda)  and  its  great  port  of  JBcarygata 
(Bhrigukaohchha,  Bharakachchha,  or  Bardoh).    Then  coasting  lAfike 
(continental  Guzerat,  the  ancient  Hindu  L6ia)  and  tonching,  among 
other  marts,  at  Sujppara  (Sup&ra  near  Bassein— properly  Wasai — north  of 
Bombay,  and  where  Mr.  J.  Campbell  has  lately  been  making  excavations 
with  interesting  archaBological  results) ;  at  KaUienay  mentioned  by  Cosmas 
as  well  as  the  Periplus  writer  (Kaly&n,  the  chief  town  and  port  of  Tanna 
district  near  Bombay,  and  the  point  where  the  Great  Indian  Feninsnla 
Bailway  bifurcates  after  crossing  the  Tanna  strait),  at  SSmyUa  or  Tiumla 
{l^imur  or  Chaim^  of  the  Arabs,  i.  e.  Chenwul  or  Chaul,*  a  port  famOns 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still  existing,!  too 
much  reduced,  apparently,  to  have  a  place  in  the  '  Imperial  Gazetteer,' 
though  it  has  two  or  three  lines  in  *  Thornton's '),  and  so  forth  along  the 
coast  of  Dachinahades  (i.  e.  of  Ddkahindpatha^  the  "  southern  region,"  the 
Deccan)t  and  beyond  that  to  Dtmyrike  (or  the  Tamil  country),  Le. 
Malabar,  in  which  the  chief  ports  were  Naura  (i.o.  Hon&war),  Niiria 
(i.  e.  Mangalore  on  the  NetravaH  river,  the  Mangaruth  of  Cosmas),  Tyndh 
(Tundi    near    Beyporo),    Muziris    (Muyiri   Kodu  or  Cranganore),   and 
Nelkynda.    The  absolute  identification  of  the  last  is  not  easy,  but  it  was 
probably  Eallada,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  entering  the  backwaters, 
the  only  navigable  river  south  of  the  Porridr  at  Cranganore.     This  is 
probably  the  same  place  as  Kanetiif  famous  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Malabar ;  and  it  is  still  a  great  ontrep6t  for  Travancore  i)epper,  which 
is  sent  hence  to  the  ports  on  the  coast  for  shipment.'    That  Nelkynda 
cannot  have  been  far  from  this  is  clear  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Uv^pm' 
opos  or  "  Bed  Hill "  of  the  Periplus,  which  is  mentioned  in  immediate 
succession  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Nelkynda.     There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  is  the  bar  of  red  laterito  which,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Quilon,  cuts  short  the  backwater  navigation,  and  is  thenoe  called  the 
Warkalle  Barrier.     It  forms  abrupt  cliflfe  on  the  sea,  without  beach,  and 
these  cliffs  are  still  known  to  seamen  (as  the  navigation  books  show)  as 
the  "  Bed  Cliffs''     This  is  the  only  thing  like  a  sea-cliff  from  Cananore 
(or  perhaps  from  Mount  d'Ely)  to  Cape  Comorin.     A  little  further  is 
Komarei  or  Komaria  (Cape  Comorin),  and  beyond  that  Kdchoi  and  the 
pearl-fishery  {Korhai  or  Kolkaiy  an  ancient  site  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tamraparni  river).     The  Periplus  writer,  as  well  as  Ptolemy,  it  must  be 

•  In  foreign  names  the  b  (ixodd)  of  the  Arabs  constantly,  as  may  be  seen  in  Professor 
Sprcnger's  'Post  and  Beise-Boute  des  Orients/  represents  di,  a  sound  absent  txom 
Arabic. 

t  Mr.  Burgess  thinks  Semylla  may  be  a  place  called  Cliemuia,  which  is  said  to  haw 
existed  on  Trombay  Island,  adjoining  Bombay.  But  of  this  there  seems  to  be  little  or 
nothing  known. 
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noted,  regard  not  Cape  Comorin  but  the  next  siiccoodmg  cape,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Kory  (i.  e.  Koti^  the  "  bow-tip,'*  the  point  of  the  island  KAme- 
shwaram),  as  the  »outhemmost  point  of  India, 

Here  TaprohanS  or  Ceylon  is  apparently  left  to  seaward,  and  the 
navigator  after  passing  through  Palk'8  Strait,  and  tonohing  at  seyeral 
ports,  such  aa  Nigama  metropolig  (of  Ptolemy),  probably  Negapatam, 
Kamara  (ChahtrlB  emporium  of  Ptolemy,  probably  Kaveripatan,  formerly 
ft  pert  of  importance  near  the  month  of  the  Oanvery),  PSduhS  and 
Sopatma^  which  we  cannot  identify,  reaches  Masalia  or  MaiMia 
(Ptolemy),  the  coast  between  the  Kistna  and  Godavery,  still  marked 
by  the  name  Masnlipatam,  which  the  striving  after  meaning  has  con- 
verted and  Tnlgarised  into  Machltpaiam  or  '*  Fish-Town**' 

From  Masalta  the  navigator  of  tho  Peri  plus  "  crosses  the  Gulf,'*  !♦  e, 
giving  a  wide  berth  to  the  Godavery  sandsj  and  leaving  to  port  tho  bay 
of  Coringa,  he  strikes  across  the  sea,  making  the  laud  again  in  DesarinS 
or  Orissa,  perhaps  taking  for  his  landmark  3Iount  Mabendra,  the  highest 
inonntain  on  the  coaat  (lut.  19^  4',  height  4923  feet).  From  this  point, 
ships  bound  for  the  Ganges  would  renew  their  coasting ;  those  bound 
for  Ohrtftfi',  or  Indo*China,  took  a  fresh  departure  and  struck  across  the 
bay  nearly  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  to  Sada  in  Argtfre,  or  Arakan,  Here 
then  is  the  point  which  Ptolemy  calls  *AtptTr}pLOP  twv  tU  r^v  Xpwnjy 
€fiTrX4ovTwv — not,  as  Lassen  makes  it,  a  harbour  from  which  voyages  to 
Ohryso  were  made,  but  the  point  of  departure  from  which  vessels  bound 
thither  struck  oflf  from  the  coast  of  India, 

A  little  above  this  point  Ptolemy  has  a  town  called  Pa/um,  which  we 
still  find — PaUr — in  lat.  IS""  27^',  some  five  or  six  miles  above  Ganjam, 
This  place  is  mentioned  both  by  Barros  (1552)  and  Linschoten  (1597), 
And  the  passages  in  the  Pcriplus  and  in  Ptolemy  to  which  we  have  been 
referring  are  aptly  illustrated  by  extracts  showing  the  oourso  of  naviga- 
tion 1500  to  1 600  years  later.  Thus  Linschoten  has  the  following  sailing 
directions  (which  I  give  slightly  condensed)  : — 

•*  In  the  August  monsoon,  after  leaving  the  Ceylon  coast,  tbe  navigator 
will  keep  north  to  the  cape  called  Ponta  de  Gwad^fvarln  [Point  G«jdavery] 
in  17°  ...  Ho  will  then  continue  to  run  along  the  coast,  taking  care  not 
to  pass  the  19i^  [it  should  be  10°]  without  sighting  land,  for  here  there 
is  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Puacota,  •  •  •  All  this  coast  from  Point 
Guadovarin  is  high  and  mountainous,  and  easily  seen  from  afar.  From 
the  ri\'^r  of  Puacota  to  another  called  Paluor  or  Pahira,  a  distance  of 
12  leagnes,  you  run  along  the  coast  with  a  course  from  S,W.  to  E,  Above 
this  last  river  is  a  high  mountain  called  Serra  de  Palura^  the  highest 
mountain  on  the  coast.  This  river  is  in  lOi^"  tl'c*  The  Palnra  river 
in  19^  must  be  the  river  of  Ganjam  (19^  23'),  and  the  river  of  Puaoota 
must  bo  that  of  Barwa  (18°  54')  which  is  just  13  leagues  down  tho  coast. 
The  latter,  lying  under  Mount  Mahendra,  seems  to  answer  precisely  to 
Ptolemy's  Apheterion. 
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Turning  again  to  Valentijn's  great  book  on  tlie  Dntcli  East  Indiee| 
(1727),  under  a  notice  of  Bimlipatam,  we  find  the  following : — 

"  lu  the  beginning  of  February  there  used  to  ply,  eb  longaB  the  trade 
lasted,  for  the  first  despatch  to  Pegy,  a  little  ship  with  such  goods  as  were 
in  demand^  and  which  were  taken  on  board  at  Masulipatam.  -  .  -  From 
that  place  it  used  to  run  along  the  coast  up  to  IS*'  N.  latitude,  and  then 
crosBed  seawards  '*  [in  fact  it  took  its  apheierion^  but  somewhat  further 
Bouth  than  the  anciente]  "  so  as  to  hit  the  land  on  the  other  Bide  ftbotjt 
16"*,  and  then,  on  an  offshore  wind,  sailed  very  easily  to  the  Pe 
river  of  Syriang  •  **  [Syriam  below  Eangoon]. 

The  Peripltis  carries  us  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  -w^here 
was  a  mart  bo  called  (Gan^e),  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  contineat  of 
Ohr^se^  i.  e.  Indo-Cbina,  but  gives  no  further  detail.     For  this  we  go  to 
Ptolemy,     He  gives  us  the  coast  of  Argyre  (**  Silver-land  *')  and  Ohrfai 
VhetBonnesus  with  Chrtfse  CMra  behind  it,  **  the  Golden  Peninsnla  **  and 
the  **  Golden  Ilegion,"      In  Argyre  we  have  undoubtedly  Arakan,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  no  Indian  suggestion  of  the  name^  or  of  the 
minei  which  are  said  in  Ptolemy  to  have  existed  in  it.     The  Golden 
Chersonnese  is  specifically  the  protuberant  Delta  of  the  Ira  wad  i,  Pegu,  i 
the  Sui^ania  Bhumi  or  Golden  Land  of  ancient  India,  whilst  the  Golden  j 
Region  behind  is  Burma,  the  oldest  province  of  which,  above  Ava,  is  BtiUl 
formally  styled  in  state  documents  Soria'-paranta- — "Golden   Frontier.^ J 
Ptolemy's  ChalJcUh  also,  or  ''  Copper  Eegion,*'  approximates  curiously  tol 
the  Tampa-dipa  or  "  Copper  Island  **  of  the  Burmese  state  phraseology^  a] 
region  whick  embraces  Ava  and  the  ancient  capital  Pagan. 

Proceeding  further,  the  navigator  reaches  the  city  of  JT^Zt,  or  K6lUtl 
leaving  liohind  him  the  islands  of  BazakoiUf  **  Good  Fortune  **  (A^adowl 
Sai^ovos:)r  and  the  group  of  the  Bam^te,  Here  at  KoUj  which  I  take  to  bd 
a  port  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  course  of  the  first-century  Greek  aod 
of  the  nintb-eentury  Arab  come  together ;  and  before  going  further  it 
is  desirable  to  take  up  the  route  of  the  latter.  - 

The  Aruhs  discriminated  a  variety  of  **  Seas  *'  that  were  passed  on  thJ 
route  to  China,  First,  of  course,  the  starting*point  being  Obollah  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Siraf  on  its  northern  shore,  is  that  sea 
{Bahr  Fdrg),  Then  the  Sea  of  Leir  (Bahr  Ldraiet)^  L  e.  of  the  Greek  L^rtJU 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  .  Tbia  sea  washed  the  shores  of  ^imur^  Subara, 
Tdnd,  Sindun^  and  Eamhdtfa,  The  last  is  well  known ;  of  Saixnur  and 
Sahara  we  have  already  spoken,  as  well  aa  of  Thdna  (or  Tanna  as  thu 
Gazetteer  spells  it),  near  Bombay;  it  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  in  tha 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  Slmidn  is  famous  as  the  port  wherdl 
the  Parsi  immigration  first  landed  in  India,  and  has  become,  by  an  odd 
corruption,  in  our  sea  nomenclature,  **  St,  John's." 

The  Sea  of  Lar  was  reckoned  to  terminate  at  certain  numerous  islands 

known  as  the  Dthai,  of  which  Serendih  (Ceylon)  was  the  last  and  g^reatest ; 

*  VulenlijUj  vol.  v,  **  Choromaotlel^*^  pp.  44-45. 
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a  Tiew  of  things  set  forth  in  that  passage  of  Ammianiis  which  speaks  of 
the  mmourfi  of  JiaUan's  accession  (a.d.  361)  as  reaching  oven  to  the  DiVi 
and  the  Serendivi,  Here  began  the  "  Soa  of  Horkand/*  a  namo  which 
wo  cannot  hesitate  to  identify  with  the  Rhogandani  whom  Ptolemy 
plaoea  in  the  Bouth  of  TaprohanS,  a  name  which  long  Burvived  in  the 
form  of  Ituhana  or  Bohuna  occurring  often  in  the  Mahawauso,  as  a 
proTince  of  which  Mahig^mo,  the  'Maagrammon  of  Ptolemy,  was  the 
capital,  and  which  the  early  Mahommedans  applied  in  the  form  al'Mahun 
to  Adam's  Peak, 

The  Sea  of  Ilorkand  extended  to  al-Bdmnl,  identified  with  Sumatra 
not  only  by  its  position  but  by  its  products  (such  as  Fansuri  camphor, 
elephants,  brazil-wood,  and  cannibals),  and  by  its  groat  extent.  The 
compass  of  800  parasangs  ascribed  to  it  corresponds  roughly  with  the 
estimates  of  Sumatra  which  we  find  in  Marco  Polo  ("  2000  miles  or 
more  "),  and  in  Barbosa  (2100  miles),  and  with  tho  truth,  which  is  about 
2300  miles. 

The  navigators^  crossing  the  Sea  of  Horkand  with  the  western 
monsoon,  made  land  at  the  islands  of  Lanja-,  Lanka-,  or  Likd-Bdltlsy 
where  tho  naked  inhabitants  came  off  in  their  canoes  bringing  ambergris 
and  coco-nutii  for  barter^  a  description  which^  with  tho  position^  identifies 
these  islands  with  the  NicGhan^  Necuveram  of  Marco  Polo,  Ldka-mram  of 
Rashid-uddin,  and,  I  can  hardly  hesitate  to  say^  with  the  BanuiB  Islands 
of  Ptolemy, 

Beyond  those,  and  not  in  the  track  usually  followed,  were  the  two 
islands  of  the  Anddrmn  Sea,  inhabited  by  dangerous  and  naked  negro 
ciinnibals.  Still  further  out  of  the  way  in  this  direction,  and  difficult  of 
access,  was  a  region  of  mountains  contaiuing  mines  of  silver.  The 
landmark  to  reach  these  was  a  mountain  called  al^Ehushndmi  (*Hho 
auBpicions  '*), 

This  **  Land  of  silver-mines,"  is  both  by  position  and  by  this  descrip- 
tion identified  with  the  Arffi/re  of  Ptolemy.  As  no  silver  is  known  to 
exist  in  that  region  (Arakan)  it  seems  probable  that  the  Arab  indications 
to  that  effect  were  adopted  from  the  Ptclemaic  charts.  And  this  leads 
mo  to  suggest  that  the  Jibal  Khusk-ndmi  alsu  was  but  a  translation  of 
the  A-yoaoi?  Sat/iovos  vijcros  or  Isle  of  Good  Fortune  in  thtjse  maps,  whilst  I 
have  thought  also  that  the  name  Andaman  might  have  been  adopted 
frtmi  a  transcript  of  the  same  name  in  Greek  as  Ay.  5at/xov.  N** 

At  K6U  or  Kolis,  I  have  said,  the  Greek  and  Arab  routes  coincide. 
For  I  take  tliis  KoU  to  be  the  Kalah  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  a  month's 
sail  from  Kaulam  (Quilon)  in  Malabar,  was  a  place  dependent  on  the 

*  Bazakota^  iind  the  Inland  of  Good  Fortune,  mtiy  be  takea  aa  tho  Grwt  ftnd  the 
Little  Andftman  respectively.  The  Arab  Jidtttion  mentiona,  in  an  unconaeoted  iiotiPe, 
ftn  island  called  Muthan^  lj6tween  Serendib  anrl  Kalah,  i.  ©»  between  Ceylon  and  the 
Malay  Feniniiul%  wbich  wub  itihabikxl  by  black  naked  cannibala*  This  may  be  aBOther 
indicution  of  the  Anilatuun  group,  and  the  name  muy  Itfive  been  taken  from  Ptolemj't 
Manioia,  which  in  hid  map  ocoupy  the  poaition  m  ^^ncaCbu. 
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MaMraja  of  Z&baj  (i.  ©.  Java,  or  the  Great  Islande),*  and  near  which  were 
the  mountains  producing  tin.  Ko-lo  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
History  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  in  terms  indicating  its  position  eomewhere 
in  the  region  of  Malacoa-f 

Ealah  lay  on  the  Sea  of  Shaldhit  (which  we  call  the  Straits  of 
Malacca),  but  was  not  very  far  from  the  entranoe  of  the  Sea  of  Kiadrmj, 
a  sea  which  embraced  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  therefore  I  presume  that  Ealah 
was  pretty  i&r  down  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  may,  however,  have  been 
Kodak  or  Quodda  as  we  write  it.  For  it  was  ten  da^'s'  voyage  from  Kalah 
to  TiyHmdh  (written  also  BatHmah^  KoyHmahj  &c. — a  variation  dependent 
on  loose  pointing  chiefly)  a  place  where  they  found  supplies  of  fresh 
water.  And  this  I  take  it  is  TiyHman  (in  charts  corruptly  Timoam)  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  island  "SVnum"  is  a 
point  of  note  in  Linschoten's  '  Course  from  Malacca  to  Macau  in  China* 
(1597).  **  Thereon,"  he  says,  "  are  two  places  where  you  fiiid  good  firesh 
water." 

Now  the  Sea  of  Eadranj  was  entered,  the  Perifimlic  Gulf  of  Ptolemy. 
Among  the  coast  names  of  the  Greek  record  we  may  draw  attention  to 
SamaradS,  and  its  coincidence  with  Samarat,  the  Buddhisto-daasical 
name  of  the  place  commonly  called  Ligdr  (L  e.  Nagara^  the  city)  <m 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  subject  to  Siam ;  also  to 
the  river  Sahanus  (Skt.  Suvarna^  Pali  Sdbanaj  '*  the  golden ")  and  to  its 
synonymy  ^vith  SohanapUri  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Siam  in  the  Menam 
basin. 

The  Arabs  as  before,  instead  of  coasting,  struck  across  by  another  ten 
days'  run  to  the  port  of  KadranJ.  Here  was  a  high  mountain  to  which 
slaves  used  to  escape.  I  should  identify  Kadranj  with  the  'AxaS  pa  of 
the  Greeks,  and  place  it  about  Chantabon.  **  Here,"  says  Crawfurd  (I 
quote  from  Bitter,  iv.  1069)  "  at  a  short  distance  inland  there  stands  a 
very  high  hill,  Bombasoi,  which  affords  from  its  summit  an  extensive 
view  over  Chantabon  and  Kamboja."  Between  the  Sobanus  and  Akadra, 
the  Greek  coasting  navigators  also  mention  TipSnoboMS^  which  vvt>uld 
correspond  to  Bangpasoi  of  our  maps,  at  the  mouth  of  the  large  navigable 
river  Bangpa-kong. 

Ten  days  further  (these  tens  are  doubtless  a  little  arbitrary  or  gene- 
ralised, like  the  ten  days*  intervals  of  Herodotus  across  the  Sahara^)  the 
Arab  navigators  reach  Sanf  or  Chanf,  which  under  the  limitations 
of  the  Arabic  alphabet  represents  Champa  or  the  southern  extremity 
of  Cochin  China,  which  I  identify  also  with  the  Zdfia  or  Zdfiai.  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  true  that  Champa,  as  known  in  later  days,  lay  to  the  east  of  the 

*  The  lafia'Z(ov  N.  (ravd-dvipa)  of  Ptolemy  may  be  either  Java  or  Sumatra  t>r  (like 
Zibaj)  include  both.  His  Zafia-^ttfiai  y^coi  are  probably  a  duplicate  entry,  a  kind  oC 
error  common  in  all  tentative  cartography. 

t  See  Bretschneidcr  on  'Chinese  Botanical  Works,'  Foochow,  1870,  p.  29. 

X  Herod,  iv.  181-183. 
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Mekong  delta,  -whilst  Zabtii  of  the  Greeks  lay  to  the  west  of  that  and  of 
the  /icya  Qj(po-n}ptoi — the  Great  Cape,  or  C.  Cambodia  of  our  mape. 
Crawfurd  (Deso.  Diet.  lod.  Arch.  p.  80)  seems  to  say  that  the  Malays 
include  imder  ihf^  name  Champa  the  whole  of  what  we  call  Kamlxjja, 
Thifl  may  possibly  be  a  slip.  But  it  is  certain,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  the  Arab  San/— v^'hich  is  unquestionably  =  Champa — also  lay  w«6t 
of  the  Cape,  i*  e,  within  the  Gulf  of  Siara.  The  fact  is  that  the  Itido* 
Cliiue86  kingtloms  have  gone  through  nnceaBing  and  enormoiiis  viciasi- 
tmlee,  and  in  early  days  Champa  must  have  been  extensive  and  powerful* 
for  in  the  tmvols  of  Hwen  T'sang  (about  a.d.  629)  it  is  called  MaM- 
Champa.  And  my  late  friend  Lieutenant  Gamier,  who  gave  great 
attention  to  these  questions,  has  deduced  from  such  data  as  exist  in 
Chinese  annals  and  elsewhere,  that  the  ancient  kingdom  which  the 
Chinese  describe  under  the  name  of  Fu-nany  as  extending  over  the  whole 
peninsula  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  was  a  kingdom  of  the  Tinnm  or 
Champa  race,*  The  locality  of  the  ancient  port  of  Zabai  or  Champa  is 
probably  to  be  sought  on  the  west  coast  of  Kamboja,  near  the  Campot, 
or  the  Eang-kao,  of  our  maps.  On  this  coast  also  was  the  Kamdr  and 
Kamdrah  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  other  Arab  writers,  the  great  source  of  aloes- 
wood,  the  country,  then,  of  the  Khmer  or  Kambojan  people. 

From  Sanf  the  Aralis  sail  ten  days  again  tf)  an  island  (but  evidently 
from  the  plural  form  of  the  name  a  group  of  islands),  caUed  Sandar-Fuldi^ 
where  they  find  fresh  water.  Wo  cannot  hesitate  to  identify  this  with 
Pw^o  Condor,  Marco  Polo,  in  the  name  which  he  gives  to  the  group, 
"  Sondur  and  Condnr,''  has  furnished  a  link,  if  it  be  needed,  to  complete 
the  identification.  These  may  also  be  the  **  Satyrs*  islands  **  of  Ptolemy, 
or  they  may  be  his  Sindai ;  for  he  has  a  Sinda  city  on  the  coast  close  to 
this  position,  though  his  Sindai  islands  are  dropt  far  away.  But  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  Ptolemy's  islands  have  been  located  almost 
at  random,  or  as  from  a  pepi>er-ca8tor. 

We  have  said  that  the  Arab  San/  as  well  as  the  Greek  Znhai,  lay 
west  of  Cape  Cambodia.  This  is  proved  by  the  statement  that  the 
Arabs  on  their  voyage  to  China  made  a  ten  days*  run  from  Sanf  to  Pulo 
Condor. 

Now  thoy  enter  another  sea,  which  they  call  the  Sea  of  Sanji;  crossing 
which  they  enter  the  narrow  passages  and  estuaiies  caOed  the  **  Gates  of 
China;* 

In  Ptolemy,  tho  distance  from  Zabai  to  the  Sin©  is  not  determined. 
According  to  Alexander,  as  quoted  by  Ptolemy  after  Marinus,  "  the  land 
beyond  tho  Golden  Chersonnese  lies  facing  the  south,  and  sailing  by  this 
for  twenty  days  you  reach  the  city  of  Zabai,  and  still  sailing  on  for  some 
days  southward,  but  rather  to  tho  left,  you  reach  Kattigara  **  (the  port  of 
the  Sinse).    The  expression,  **  southward  but  rather  to  the  left,"  is  easily 

•  See  •*  Onrto  doa  Lleux  Hiatoriciiieg    de  riodo-chine,"  Ac,  p.  128  m  voK  i.  nf 
•  Voyage  d'Explomtiun/ 
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accounted  for,  if  we  recollect  what  has  jugt  been  said  of  the  pomtion 
Zabai  on  the  west  coast  of  Kamboja.    Alexander  ntuMi  precisely  have  ran 
**  south  but  rather  to  the  left  '*  for  some  days  before  tumiug  north  into 
the  China  Sea. 

But  no  doubt  Ptolemy,  from  his  preconoeptions  of  the  geQcnl 
geography,  necessarily  miflconstnied  the  further  track  of  Alexander,  and 
may  have  failed  to  quote  some  further  indication.  Regarding  tho  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  closed  basin,  he  is  compelled  to  place  the  Since  on  the  imaginary 
eastern  shore  of  that  basin.  But  wo  know,  of  course,  that  tho  sea  is  md 
a  closed  basin,  and  that  the  Since  could  not  have  lain  south  of  Zabai  and 
of  the  Great  Cape,  unless  we  are  prepared  with  a  learned  Gerxuan  to  put 
them  on  tho  west  coast  of  Borneo  I 

I  should  say  here  that  I  consider  it  as  unreasonable  to  erplain  Sina 
by  any  name  but  Chinese,  as  it  would  be  to  explain  Ittdoi  by  anything 
but  Hindoos  or  Indians.  Sinm  does  not  require  to  be  demonstrated  to 
be  Chinese ;  it  M  Chinese  just  as  much  BsFran^it  is  French  or  M^pa^miU 
Spaniards.  But  where  lay  Karrtyapa  of/*o?  StvuiK,  **  Eattiffara  the  port  of 
the  Chinese,"  is  another  question. 

"When  I  drew  the  map  of  Ancient  India  with  its  elucidations^  for 
Dr.  W.  Smith's  •  Classical  Atlas,*  though  saying  that  I  saw  no  means 
of  determining  the  position  of  Kattigarii^  I  was  still  inclined  to  l>elieTe 
that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  China  Proper,  either  of  Fokien  or  of  thi 
Tangtse  delta.  But  there  was  always  some  misgiving  that  the  Ptolemaic 
statement  was  briefer  and  vaguer  than  woiild  have  been  probable  had 
the  voyagers  actually  reached  the  swarming  hive  of  the  Central  Flowery 
Kingdom*  And  to  my  eel  f,  tho  arguments  adduced  by  my  friend  Baroi 
F*  von  Richthofen  in  favoiu*  of  the  locution  of  Kattigara  in  the  Gnlf 
Tongking,  are  absolutely  convincing.  This  position  seems  to 
every  condition.     For  :— 

1 .  Tongking  was  for  some  centuries  at  that  ]>erjod  (b.c.  Ill  to  A-iv  SS3] 
and  at  that  period  only^  actually  iitcm-porated  as  part  of  the  C 
Empire. 

2.  The  only  port  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals  as  at  that  period 
open  to  foreign  traffic  was  Kiau-chi,  substantially  identicsal  with  the 
modern  capital  of  Tongking,  Kesho,  or  Hanoi.  Whilst  there  are  no 
notices  of  foreign  arrivals  by  any  other  approach^  there  are  repeated 
notices  of  such  arrivals  by  this  province,  including  that  famous  embaa^ 
from  *Antun,  King  of  Ta-t  sin,  i.  e.  M.  Aurelius  Anton-inus  (a,d*  161-180)^ 
in  A.D.  166. 

3.  The  province  in  question  was  then  known  as  Ji-nan  (or  Zhi-na: 
French  J) ;  whence  possibly  the  name  Since,  which  has  travelled  so  f< 
and  spread  over  such  libraries  of  litemture.  The  Chinese  annaliat,  who 
mentions  the  Koman  embassy,  adds :  "  The  people  of  that  kingdom 
(Ta-fBtn,  or  the  Roman  Empire)  come  in  numbers  for  trading  purposes 
to  Fu-nan^  Ji-nan,  and  Kiau-chi.*'   Fu-nan,  we  have  seen,  was  Champa 
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Zabai.  In  Ji-nan,  with  its  chief  port  Kiau-ciii,  we  may  recognise  with 
ttsau ranee  "  Eatiigara,  partus  Sinarum*^  • 

Mr.  Bniihury,  in  his  most  able  and  valnitl»le  •  History  of  Ancient 
Geography/  whilst  admitting  the  fore©  of  my  statement  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  ancient  names  Sinm  and  Thin  with  China,  observes,  **  It  does  not 
appear  to  mo  necessary,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  land  so  called  was 
actually  a  part  of  the  modern  China.  How  easily  the  name  might  be 
extended  to  other  regions  in  that  part  of  Asia  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  modem  application  of  Cochin  China  applied  to  the  very  country  " 
in  which  he  is  iuciined  to  locate  the  Sinee« 

But  neither  he,  nor  I  in  my  former  coufiideration  of  this  subject, 
had  taken  account  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Bichthofen  as  to  the  incorpora- 
tion at  that  time  »of  Tongking  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  as  to  the 
recognition  at  that  time  of  Kiau-chi  alone  (as  far  as  is  known)  aa  a  gate 
of  aooeas  for  western  trade  to  the  empire,  Eichtliofen's  solution  has 
the  advantages  of  preserving  the  tnio  meaning  of  Sinm  as  ^^  the 
ChineeOf"  and  of  locating  the  portu4  Sinarum  in  what  was  then  politically 
a  part  of  China,  whilst  the  remote  metropolis  ThincB  remains  nnequivooally 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  whether  Si-ngan-fu  in  Shensi,  or  Loyang  in 
Honan^  bo  meant. 

I  will  only  add  that  though  we  find  Eattghora  in  Edrisi's  Geography^ 
I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  mere  adoption  from  the  Geography  of  Ftolemy> 
founded  on  no  recent  authority.  It  must  hftve  kept  its  place  also  on  the 
later  mediseval  maps  ;  for  Pigafetta,  in  that  part  of  the  Gircnmnavigatiou 
where  the  crew  of  the  Victoria  began  to  look  out  for  the  Asiatic  coast,  says 
that  Magellan  **  changed  the  course  .  ,  ,  until  in  13°  of  N.  latitude^  in  order 
to  approach  the  land  of  Caj>e  Qaticara,  which  cape  (under  correction  of 
those  who  have  made  cosmography),  (for  they  have  never  seen  it),  is  not 
placed  where  they  think,  but  is  towards  the  north,  in  1 2°  or  thereabouts/'f 
It  is  probable  that,  as  Richthofen  point«  out»  EaUif^ara,  or  at  any  rate 
Kiau-chi,  was  theX^Hn  or  Al-Wdkin  of  the  early  Arab  geographers.  But 
the  terminus  of  the  Arab  voyagers  of  the  ninth  century  was  no  longer  in 

*  The  Dame  {Katiigara)  seems  (iu  form)  iDdiaD,  like  so  many  otheis  on  the  roate  to 
the  SiiUBi  e.  g.  Sohana^  Fagraaa,  SamanuU^  H.  S<Jjanus,  Tipondbaste^  Zaba,  Tagora^  Balonffa^ 
SindOf  Aganagara^  Iframa,  R.  Amhaxtus^  Eabuna,  i?.  Kottiaris,  Kokkoronagara^  &c  "At 
first  sight  the  identificaiton  of  aome  of  these  mimes  villi  Dames  still  adheriDg,  or  tradi^ 
tioDally  preserved,  Eeeiiis  bozardoaa.  But  note  that  most  of  the  iiflmcs  just  recited  are 
unquestiaiiably  Hitidu,  Heuoe  it  is  a  fact  that  HiDda  nami's  attuohed  to  places  in  Indo- 
GMoa  before  the  time  of  Ptolemf.  tt  U  another  fact  that  m&Dy  Hindu  uames  attach 
noTf'^e.  g.  Singapore^  Fatani^  L^'jor^  TuihM,  Champa,  Suphana,  €hantibm{pTohahU).  Why 
should  not  the  same  name  in  some  cases  have  siirriTed  ?  ** — ^'  Stjuroes  and  Authiiritiea**  for 
India  iu  Dr.  Stnith'ii  Atlas. 

t  •  TJiG  First  Voyage  roDDd  the  World  '  (Hak.  Soo.)  transL  Lord  Stauley  of  Alderlej* 
p.  68.  The  translator^  in  what  1  miiat  call  his  too  usual  happy-go-lucky  way,  explains : 
**  G^tligarAf  Cape  Cbmorin^  iu  8^  27'  N-  \hV*  The  cape  looked  for  was  evidently  the 
extreme  south-east  point  of  Asia,  actually  represented  by  Oipo  Varelo,  or  Gip©  8t. 
Jamea,  on  the  coast  of  Cochin  China. 
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Tongking;  it  was  SMnfA — apparently  the  Kanpu  of  the  Chineee,  the 
haven  of  the  great  city  which  we  know  as  Hangohow,  and  ^v^hioh  then 
lay  on  or  near  a  delta-arm  of  the  great  Yangtse.* 

[The  chief  works  of  which  I  have  made  nse  in  the  foregoing 
(besides  the  original  authorities  named  at  the  beginning,  the  Aisbifi 
ones  in  published  translations,  chiefly  French)  are  Biehthofen's  '  Ohins,' 
Bd.  i.,  1877 ;  the  same  author's  papers,  **  Ueber  dem  See-verk^ir  naoh 
und  von  Ohina  in  Alterthum  und  Mittelalter,"  in  the  *  Transactunui  of 
the  Berlin  Grcographical  Society*  for  1876;  ^Sprenger,  PoBt^  und 
Eeiserouten  des  Orients,*  Leipzig,  1864;  A.  Maury,  "Des  AnoienB  Bap- 
ports  de  I'Asie  Occidentale  avec  I'lnde  Transgang6tique  et  la  Ghine," 
in  Bullet,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geog.  de  Paris,  1846 ;  Mr.  Bunbury'B  woork  just 
quoted;  various  notes  of  my  own  in  *  Oathay  and  the  Way  Thither/ 
'  Marco  Polo/  and  the  text  to  my  map  of  Ancient  India  in  Dr.  W. 
Smith's  '  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.*.]  - 


A  Sledge  Journey  in  (he  Delta  of  the  Yukon,  Northern  AlaelM. 

By  E.  W.  Nelson. 

Map,,  p.  712. 

During  the  four  years  da^ng  from  the  middle  of  June  1877,  the 
writer  was  stationed  at  St.  Michael's  B6doute  on  Norton  Sound, 
Alaska,  designated  on  many  of  the  older  maps  and  charts  as 
MichaelovskL  From  this  point  several  extended  sledge  expeditions 
were  made  in  different  directions  over  little  or  quite  unknown  portions 
of  the  surrounding  region.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  i^as  made 
during  December  1878  and  January  1879,  and  covered  the  territory 
lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  rivers  and 
extending  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  as  seen  by  the  track 
marked  on  the  accompanying  map.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  made  to  a  few  points  of  this  region  by  two  or  three  fur  traders, 
the  country  included  in  the  limits  given  was  totally  unknown,  and  a 
glance  at  any  map  up  to  the  present  date  will  show  a  blank  in  this  area, 
except  where  map-makers  have  filled  in  a  few  details  which  do  not  exist 
outside  of  their  imagination.  There  is  one  exception,  however*  where 
one  of  the  important  and  interesting  features  was  indicated  long  ago, 

*  See  Maroo  Polo,  2nd  ed.  IL  pp.  181-182. 

t  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff  (Bpecial  agent  Tenth  U.S.  Census),  through  whom  the  present 
paper  has  heen  communicated  to  us,  says,  *'  Mr,  Nelson,  of  the  U.S.  Signal  Servioo  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  first  submitted  the  notes  of  his  discoveries  to  me,  to  be  tised 
in  the  compilation  of  a  map  to  accompany  my  report  on  the  Alaska  censoB  of  1880.  Bat 
as  the  publication  of  the  report  meets  with  much  delay  I  persuaded  him  to  ofliar  the 
results  of  his  important  discoveries  to  your  Society.  Mr.  Nelson  is  now  at  the  Gokndo 
Springs,  trying  to  recuperate  from  the  effects  of  his  hardships  and  sufferings  in  Alaaka." 
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probably  from  information  supplied  hy  nativos.  Thisia  in  the  old  chart 
of  Tobenkof,  where  the  course  of  the  Kiishunuk  river  m  laid  down  nearly 
as  it  Jfi  in  the  map  I  now  submit  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  but 
which  has  been  omitted  in  most  subsofiiient  charts  or  maps. 

Strict  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  the  locations  and  distances  given 
on  the  present  map,  and  the  work  done  is  merely  a  rough  reconnaissance, 
worthy  of  record  merely  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  authentic 
information  obtained  concerning  that  region,  and  for  several  reasons  more 
definite  information  is  not  likely  to  be  had  for  many  years. 

My  trip  was  made  in  great  haste^  with  the  most  inadequate  means, 
and  with  no  instrument  but  a  compass.  By  continued  obfiervations  aa  to 
bearings  and  distances  travelled,  data  were  secured  which^  combined  with 
the  numerous  native  sketches  obtained  from  the  Eskimo  at  various 
points,  serve  to  make  an  approximately  correct  map  of  the  region 
traversed,  and  to  correct  some  grave  errors  existing  in  older  ones.  The 
lack  of  instruments  for  accurately  determining  positioixs  was  greatly 
regretted,  but  the  unfavourable  weather  experienced  during  a  large  part 
of  the  time  was  such  that  with  a  rary  few  exceptions  infitrumenta  would 
have  been  useless.  Unfavourable  weather  will  always  be  found  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coast  region  of  AIahIta 
bordering  Bering  Sea. 

The  arrangements  for  the  escpedition  were  very  simple ;  a  stock  of 
goods  consisting  of  leaf  tobaocOi  ammniution,  beads,  brass  jewellery, 
needles,  and  other  small  wares  were  selected  to  be  used  in  buying 
ethnological  specimens  and  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  trip 
among  the  natives. 

On  Decembei-  2nd,  1878,  Charles  Petersen,  a  fur  trader  living  on  the 
lower  Yukon,  at  Andreievsky,  arrived  at  St.  Michael*s  with  four  dog- 
sledges,  three  of  which  were  to  be  laden  with  goods  for  the  fm*  trade, 
one  being  placed  at  my  disposal.  On  the  4th,  at  about  6  a,m.,  long 
before  daybreak,  we  filed  otit  of  the  enclosure  and  were  off  through  the 
snow  fog  which  filled  the  air,  and  marked  a  temperature  in  the  vicinity 
of  zero  and  still  falling  rapidly.  With  difficulty  each  sledge  foUowud 
the  one  in  front,  and  the  leading  team  had  an  Eskimo  ahead  as  a  guide 
over  the  trackless  snow. 

Our  course  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  by  finding  ourselves  in  a  small  h^y  enclosed  by  an  abrupt  and 
rocky  shore.  The  guide  had  made  a  curve  to  the  right  and  not  until  a 
pale  yellow  shade  began  to  dim  the  stars  on  the  south-eastern  horizon, 
announcing  the  coming  day,  did  we  find  our  proper  course. 

From  then  until  just  before  sunrise,  about  10.15  a,m,,  ^ve  kept  on  in 
a  southerly  course  until  we  reached  a  deserted  native  hut.  Here  we 
stopped  to  rest  our  dogs,  and  afterwards  resuming  our  journey,  arrived  at 
the  small  village  of  Pikniktalik  at  1  P.M.,  after  making  about  thirty  miles. 
Our  road  during  the  day  led  over  the  fiat  coast  country  intersected 
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by  numerous  tide  creeks  ancl  dotted  with  brackish  ponds.  This  oauntty^^j 
is  80  low  that  extraordinary  high  tides  overfl<^»w  a  large  portion  of  it,^| 
strewing  drift  logs  on  tho  borderg  of  the  slight  elevations  in  summer^  " 
and  covering  large  areas  with  ice  in  winter.  Althongb  Ijordering 
theahore  near  St.  Michael's,  the  mountains  fall  back  to  a  distance  of  from 
five  to  10  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  southf  with  this  low  conn  try  reaching 
to  their  baaes. 

These  mountains  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  the  truncated  tops 
of  numerous  craters  are  to  be  seen  along  their  line  of  extension.  On 
St,  Michaors  Island  and  northwanl  the  beds  of  dark  basaltic  lavi 
jut  upon  the  sea,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  rugged  shore  line  in  that 
vicinity*  The  coast- countrj^  here  is  totally  bare  of  trees ;  a  few  soraggy 
aiders  in  patches  along  shelteretl  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hillB,  willl 
dwarf  willows  somewhat  more  widely  spread,  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  woody  vegetation  near  the  sea  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
cotton  woods  near  Pikniktalik* 

December  5th,  at  1  a  m.,  we  nrose,  and  after  a  hasiy  breakfast  of  bread, 
tea,  and  dried  fish,  left  our  camp  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  coast, 
along  which  we  travelled,  passing  the  headland  of  Cape  Homanof,  and 
reacbing  a  point  midway  between  it  and  the  Month  of  the  FastoHak, 
when  the  darkness  was  rendered  more  intense  by  the  rising  ^vind  filling 
the  air  with  flying  snow.  This  forced  us  to  hug  the  shore  closolyt  *°*1 
make  our  way  by  following  the  line  of  drift-wood  which  marks  tho 
beach  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yukon  month* 

At  8  A,M*  we  arrived  at  Pastolik,  over  30  miles  from  our  camp^  and 
after  an  hour's  rest  resumed  our  course  and  at  11  a.m.  arrived  at  Kotlik, 
about  12  miles  from  Pastolik.  Kotlik  is  the  fur-trading  station  for  the 
district  inebiding  Pastolik  and  the  Yukon  delta.  Eamkof,  a  Husfilau 
Creole,  has  charge  of  this  station  and  lives  here  with  his  family.  After 
the  inevitable  '*  tea  drink  *'  we  resumed  our  roati,  and  passed  rapidly  up 
the  river  on  a  well-beaten  track.  Ten  miles  above  Kotlik  we  passed 
two  log  houses  where  a  Russian  and  a  Creole  are  settled  witb  their 
families  to  live  upon  the  fish  which  the  Yukon  affords,  with,  siu^ 
additional  means  of  subsistence  as  may  be  gained  by  trapping  and  trad- 
ing with  the  natives.  As  darkness  was  drawing  near  we  reached  the 
village  of  Fetkina*  From  our  starting-point  in  the  morning  we  had 
made  about  60  miles  without  the  dogs  showing  signs  of  much  fatigno* 
although  we  had  all  ridden  most  of  the  time.  The  roads  were 
exceptionally  good,  however,  which  accounted  for  this  speed. 

The  low  coast-country  ends  about  the  base  of  the  hills  forming  Cape 
Bomanof,  from  which  to  the  vicinity  of  Pastolik  the  ootmtry  is  more 
elevated,  l^eing  covered  with  knolls  and  broken  ground,  but  not  rising 
into  hills.  These  knolls  afford  footing  for  a  considerable  growth  of 
alders  and  willows  which  become  larger  the  nearer  the  Yukon  they  are 
found. 
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From  the  vicmity  of  Pasioliak  and  Fostolik,  and  including  the  entire 
Yukon  delta,  a  Btrong,  and  in  most  plaoes,  dense  gro^^h  of  bufilieB  reaches 
the  coast.  As  we  left  Kotlik  (an  Eekirao  name  meaning  "  lireeches/' 
and  thus  used  to  designate  the  union  of  two  small  streams  at  that  place), 
and  proceeded  up  stream,  the  bushes  became  rapidly  larger  until  15  miles 
or  80  from  the  sea,  clumps  of  oottonwoods,  growing  30  feet  or  more  high, 
began  to  bo  mot  with,  and  at  Fetkina  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  appeared 
densely  coTored  with  what  appears  like  a  strong  second  growth,  though 
here  it  is  the  original  woods* 

As  the  river  is  very  low  in  the  autumn  when  the  surface  freezes,  we 
had  excellent  opportunities  to  examine  sections  of  the  bank,  sometimes 
20  feet  high.  In  every  case  the  soil  was  found  to  consist  of  an  alluvial 
deposit,  frequently  enclosiDg  trunks  of  trees,  buried  from  one  to  10  or 
15  feet  below  the  surface* 

In  the  evening  I  announced  through  my  interpreter  my  deaii^  to 
buy  samples  of  all  the  tools  and  implements  used  by  the  villagers,  as  well 
as  tfjys  and  ornamental  carvings*  This  unusual  request  produced  quito 
a  flutter  of  excitement  and  a  number  of  interesting  articles  were  secured. 
Some  of  these  must  have  required  a  considerable  expenditure  of  skill  and 
labour,  yet  they  were  parted  with  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  ridiculously 
low  price* 

December  6th. — We  started  at  5  a.m.  and  travelled  all  day  up  varioua 
winding  branches  of  the  Yukon  mouth,  arriving  at  Ingiehuk  after  a 
12  hours'  tramp. 

Our  course  was  walled  in  all  day  by  an  unbroken  line  of  bushes 
bordering  the  channels  and  covering  the  numerous  islandsi  By  the 
broken  character  of  the  ice  along  the  banks  and  the  presence  of  water 
upon  it  at  various  points  along  the  shore,  we  were  enabled  to  trace  tidal 
action  up  to  about  25  or  30  miles  from  the  sea;  near  Ingiehuk,  however, 
the  swiftness  of  the  current  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  backwater  and  to 
cause  openings  in  the  ice* 

Our  stopping-place,  like  other  small  villages  on  the  lower  Yukon,  was 
formed  of  a  group  of  underground  huts,  lined  with  drift-wood  and 
covered  with  earth*  These  villages  are  always  located  where  a  good 
fishing-place  in  the  river  offers  special  inducements, 

December  7th*— At  2  a.m.  we  left  our  camping-place  and  crossed 
numerous  sandbars,  which  fill  the  channel  of  the  Yukon  from  Ingiehuk 
up  the  river;  these  are  in  many  cases  islands  in  process  of  formation 
which  mark  the  destruction  of  those  higher  up  the  stream*  Ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  our  starting-place  we  passed  Kasliutok,  opposite 
which,  on  the  left  bank  going  up,  the  lowest  mountains  bordering  the 
Yukon  are  found.  We  travelled  under  the  shadow  of  these  until,  just  as 
the  twOight  of  the  morning  rendered  objects  visible,  we  rounded  a  spuiv 
and  passing  some  natives  at  work  on  their  fish-traps,  drove  swiftly  up  to 
the  station  of  Andreievsky,  amid  a  great  din  of  yelping  dogs  and  shoutixig 
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men.     We  remained  at  this  station  for  the  next  three  days,  preparin 
for  our  start  into  the  little  known  country  to  the  south,  ivlior©  the  xsAin 
results  of  the  trip  were  to  be  obtained. 

Andreievskj  consists  of  a  group  of  a  half-dozen  log  buildings  fyrmmg 
a  square,  and  joined  together  by  a  stookade ;  it  is  an  important  oentid  of 
the  fur  trade  on  the  lower  Yukon,  mink,  land-otter,  white  and  red  foxtt, 
with  a  few  black  bear,  wolves,  heaver  and  niarton,  comprise  the  peltdM 
secured  here^ — the  mink  largely  outnumbering  all  the  other  kinds*  Tim 
station  has  a  bloody  history,  like  many  other  places  in  the  fur  ooontriat. 
Its  inmates  were  massacred  by  the  Eskimo  during  the  Russian  occapi- 
tiou  of  the  country,  but  the  swift  and  just  exterminatioA  by  tho  Jiuifiwsi 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  affair  has  made  a  lasting  impresaion  amoo^. 
the  Eskimo  of  the  lower  Yukon,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  coo 
parative  safety  with  which  one  may  travel  there  at  present. 

The  road  from  St.  Michaere  was  almost  unmarked  by  evidences  of  ^ 
animal  life  until  we  reach  the  Yukon  delta,  when  the  tracks  of  variou 
fur-bearing  aniuials  were  plentiful.  A  few  white  ptarmigan,  mealy  red* ^ 
polls  {.^fjioihue  €xilipeB)j  and  an  occasional  gyr falcon  {F^  sacer)^  comprised 
all  the  birds,  and  these  were  also  found  along  the  Yiikon.  Tlie  bankf 
of  the  ri%*er  iip  to  Andreievsky  are  bordered  by  a  dense  grunrth  of 
willowtj  and  alders,  with  numerous  clumps  of  cottonwoods  seattesed 
among  them,  easily  distinguished  by  their  greater  height* 

On  the  11th  we  left  Andreievsky  and  descended  the  river  to  Kashutot] 
On  our  way  to  this  place  we  found  that  the  cold  was  sufficient  to  rendex  I 
the  snow  crisp  and  hard,  and  make  the  iron  runnere  of  our  sledges  drag 
almost  as  if  on  sand.     To  obviate  this  we  halted  and  had  a  pair  of  false  , 
runners  made  of  the  hard  sap  or  outer  part  of  a  stick  of  young  fir*     This 
is  called  kraine  by  the  Kussian  truderSj  and  when  cut  out  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  runner  and  about  two  inches  or  lees  thick  by  two  broad. 
£Iaoh  one  is  pierced  laterally  by  a  series  of  four  or  five  holes  by 
of  which  it  is  lashed  firmly  to  the  under  surface  of  the  iron  or  steel  J 
runner,  and  when  thus  shod  with  a  smooth  hard  piece  of  wood  tho  sledge] 
glides  easily  along  in  the  coldest  weather  if  on  inland  snow  or  ice.     On  I 
the  sea-coast  these  runnel's  are  rarely  used,  owing  to  the  friction  caused^ 
by  the  salt  which  is  found  mixed  with  the  surface  snow. 

Leaving  the  Yukon  at  Kashutok,  we  crossed  a  series  of  low  bills, 
which  render   the   ground  very  broken   between   this  place    and  the 
Kusilvak  muini tains.     Just  as  we  reached  these  hills  wo  crossed  a  small 
stream  which  connects  with  the  Yukon  opposite  Andreievsky  and  dows| 
with  a  alnggish  current  toward  the  aea-coaet,  where  it  empties  just  south] 
of  the  Kusilvak  mouth  of  the  Yukon.     This  stream  is  the  Kipniaguk  of  J 
the  natives,   and    at   its   mouth   is   the   village  of  Kipniaguk    (spelt  I 
Kipniuk  on  most  maps).     In  the  evening  wo  reached  a  branch  of  the' 
Black  river ;  near  its  source  in  a  shallow  lake  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kusilvak  mountains,  and  following  the  stream  to  the  eaat^  we  arrived  at 
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the  village  of  Chefokhlagamiut,*  whero  w©  paaaed  tho  nigbt.  The  people 
of  this  place,  contaiiiing  four  huta,  were  nearly  all  away  at  a  festival  in 

a  distant  village.  Like  all  tlie  people  of  the  snrrotitniing  villages  these 
were  Mogemiutfl  or  Mink  people^ — so  called  from  the  ahtiodaiioe  of  thia 
animal  about  the  lakes  aDd  creeks  in  their  country. 

On  the  12th  wo  ekirtod  the  Kusilvak  mountains  to  their  eouthem 
facCi  crossed  the  Black  river,  and  paseed  on  a  westerly  oourse  toward 
the  Askinuk  mountains  which  lie  about  Cape  BuMiatit2of4  Although 
the  hurxied  character  of  my  journey  allowed  no  time  to  make  a  special 
visit  to  the  Kusilvak  mountains,  we  could  plainly  j.>ercoivo  their  volcanic 
origin,  as  we  passed  within  a  short  distance  from  them.  These  mountains 
rise  to  about  2000  foot^  and  are  so  compactly  grouped  that  they  appear 
like  an  island  rising  from  the  fiat,  open  surrounding  country.  The 
natives  claim  to  have  obtained  native  copper  from  one  of  the  high  peaks 
here,  of  which  they  made  knives  in  ancient  times,  before  the  white  men 
brought  them  irop. 

We  found  the  country  between  the  Kusilvak  and  Aakinuk  mountains 
low,  but  very  hummocky  and  difficult  to  traverse,  Kuinerous  small 
ponds  were  eroBsed,  and  near  the  KuBilvak^  mllows  and  alders  were 
plentiful.  In  the  evening  we  croesed  four  lakes  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
Askiniik  mountainSi  and  arrived  at  a  miserable  Eskimo  village  of  two 
huts  called  Igragamiut,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and 
snow  which  was  so  fierce  just  before  we  reached  the  village  that  my 
iiledge  was  torn  from  mc,  hurled  over  several  times  and  broken  in  many 
places.  We  found  our  quarters  in  an  earth-covered  hut,  less  than  four  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  sloping  on  every  side.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  deep  layer  of  garbage,  giving  rise  to  a  horrible  stench,  while 
about  the  low  platforms  on  the  sides  crouched  a  number  of  pasty-faced 
children  and  sickly  looking  elders;  a  litter  of  puppies  were  snuffing 
about  among  the  wooden  dishes  in  the  farther  end  of  the  place.  A  large 
cake  of  ioe  served  as  window  in  the  roof,  and  everything  bespoke  the 
mofit  abject  filth  and  poverty, 

December  14th. — We  arose  early  to  escape  the  stifling  odours  of  our 
eleeping-place,  and  followed  a  stream  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Askinuk  mountains  until  we  were  within  sight  of  the  sea.  This  stream 
is  small  until  near  the  coast,  when  it  suddenly  broadens.  The  mountains 
hero  form  the  bold,  rocky  headland  of  Capo  Rumiantzof,  and  are  rather 
rugged  in  their  slopes  in  some  places*  Along  the  southern  side  they  are 
more  rounded,  with  immense  angular  rocks  set  here  and  there  along 
their  sides  of  various  strange  and  fantastic  shapes.  These  mountains 
iippear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  fur  a  satis- 
factory eiamination.    Their  sides  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country  are 

*  Th<3  termitiul  word  ia  these  compound  names  of  places  is  spelt  on  Mr.  Nelson's 
nmp  muU,  iQMtead  of  mint, 

t  Cap©  Koinontxof  of  the  roup. 
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bare  of  trees,  and  only  a  few  dwarfed  willows  and  alders  are  fotind  in 
sheltered  spots.  The  highest  points  of  these  mountains  scarcely  attain 
1500  feet  in  elevation,  and  their  rounded  outlines  rise  abruptly  from 
the  low,  nearly  level  country. 

Leaving  these  mountains  we  crossed  a  range  of  low  hills  to  the  south 
and  arrived  at  Askinuk,  where  we  were  welcomed  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion, numbering  nearly  200  Eskimo.  The  people  here  were  among  tiie 
most  hospitable  I  met  on  my  expedition.  As  we  approached,  their 
smiling  countenances  and  round  brown-skinned  faces  made  a  pleasant 
sight,  and  we  were  scarcely  in  the  village  before  our  dogs  -were  un- 
harnessed and  the  sleds  placed  upon  the  framework,  and  we  were 
invited  into  the  large  roomy  hazhgay  or  council  house. 

While  I  wrote  up  my  journal,  the  natives  were  practising  songs  to 
be  sung  at  some  festivals  to  be  given  later  in  the  winter.  Before  I 
retired  a  very  large  number  of  fine  ivory  carvings  and  other  objects  of 
great  ethnological  interest  were  secured,  in  exchange  for  small  articles. 
Many  of  the  carvings  obtained  here  are  remarkable  for  their  elegant  finish 
and  the  excellent  but  somewhat  grotesque  character  of  the  workmanship. 

December  15th. — Leaving  Askinuk,  we  crossed  a  long  shallow  hay 
containing  a  low  sandy  island  in  the  middle  and  then  took  a  south- 
easterly course  across  a  very  low  flat  country  to  the  village  of  Knshunuk 
on  a  small  branch  of  the  river  having  the  same  name. 

The  bay  at  Askinuk  has  been  named  in  honour  of  Captain  C.  L. 
Hooper,  who  commanded  the  steamer  Corwin  during  her  Arctic  cruise 
in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  during  which  time  I  was  his  gaeat  and 
the  recipient  of  many  favours  at  his  hands.  This  bay  is  undoubtedly 
too  shallow  for  vessels,  as  from  the  configuration  of  the  ice  on  its 
surface  I  should  judge  it  to  be  only  a  few  feet  deep  over  most  of 
its  extent.  Kushunuk  is  a  large  village  of  between  100  and  200  people, 
and  consists  of  a  cluster  of  the  usual  underground  huts  built  on  a  mound 
some  8  or  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  This 
mound  has  been  formed  by  the  constant  accumulation  formed  during 
the  groat  length  of  time  this  spot  has  been  occupied,  and  itd  artificial 
character  becomes  evident  upon  examination. 

On  entering  the  Tcazhga  we  found  a  hunting  festival  in  full  progress, 
and  as,  during  this  feast,  no  visitor  or  any  one  else  must  leave  the  village 
on  a  journey  or  to  do  any  ordinary  work,  we  found  ourselves  compelled 
to  rest  here  several  days.    We  left  on  the  18th  for  Eaialigumiiit. 

Rising  in  a  small  slough  of  the  Yukon,  close  to  the  village  of  Starik- 
vikhpak,  above  Andreievsky,  the  Kushunuk  river  flows  sluggishly  in  a 
very  sinuous  course  south-westerly  to  the  sea,  and  is  constantly  aug- 
mented by  small  tributaries  until  near  Kushunuk  village  it  is  about  a 
mile  broad  from  bank  to  bsmk.  As  may  be  noted  on  the  map,  the  village 
of  Kushunuk  lies  on  a  small  tributary,  and  above  the  village  about 
15  or  20  miles  the  stream  divides,  one  branch  flowing  nearly  due  west 
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into  Hooper  Bay,  From  the  nativee  we  learned  tliat  al»out  80  miles 
up  the  KusHunnk,  above  the  village,  the  stream  gpreatls  into  a  shallow 
lake  some  20  miles  long,  and  varying  from  1  to  8  miles  in  width. 
Some  16  miles  south-easterly  from  Knshunuk  wo  reached  the  Mano- 
piknak  river,  a  stream  nearly  as  hroad  a«  the  Rnshimnk  at  our  eroesing. 
This  stream  rises  in  a  largo  lake  about  50  miles  south  of  Andreievsky, 
and  has  a  course  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Kushimnk*  About  15 
miles  beyond  the  Manokinak  we  crossed  the  Azoon*  This  stream  is 
mainly  a  tide  channel,  which  at  high  water  is  from  three  to  four 
miles  across  for  some  40  miles  above  its  mouth.  At  low  tide  the  water 
flows  through  a  half-mile  channel. 

A  snowstorm  and  fog  forced  us  to  sleep  on  the  ioe  in  the  middle  of 
a  bi^kiBh  lake,  and  the  next  morning  we  reached  Kaialigiimiiit  after 
CTDasing  a  tide  channel  as  brood  as  the  Azoon,  and  which  unites  with 
the  latter  40  or  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  channel  just  crossed  flows 
south-west  into  a  shallow  estuary  or  bay,  which  has  been  named  in  honom* 
of  General  W.  B.  Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  u^a.,  tinder  whose  direo 
tions  so  much  is  being  done  at  present  to  advance  Arctic  explorations. 

About  Kaialigiimiut  are  ridges  of  low  knolls  10  to  30  feet  liigh — 
the  only  breaks  seen  in  the  uniform  level  of  the  country  since  we  left 
Askinuk.  A  strange  facial  peculiarity  was  noted  as  quite  common  among 
the  people  of  Kaialigumiiit,  The  superciliary  ridge  is  very  much  de- 
veloped from  over  the  middle  of  the  orbit  extending  inwardly  to  the  Imse 
of  the  nose.  The  sides  of  the  head  consequently  appear  as  if  bevelled 
off  from  the  ears  forward  to  the  commencement  of  this  ridge,  and  the 
sloping  forehead  ends  by  a  strong  bony  ridge.  There  were  about  100 
people  living  at  this  place. 

Leaving  this  village,  we  shaped  our  course  towards  a  volcanic  peak 
visible  to  the  south-east.  This  peak  rises  about  2000  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plains,  and  'is  considerably  above  the  rest  of  the  small 
group  of  mountains  which  occupy  the  area*  indioated  on  the  map« 
Flowing  from  tho  Hazen  bay,  along  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  a  channel  about  four  miles  broad,  through  which  the  tide  flows 
with  considerable  velocity  to  a  largo  lake-like  inlet  which  lies  on  the 
inland  side  of  the  mountains,  A  tide  channel  connects  the  inlet  with  the 
sea  on  the  south  of  the  mountains,  thus  enclosing  this  area  and  forming 
an  island,  which  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  II.S.  Census 
Bureau,  to  whom  these  discoveries  were  first  submitted,  has  named  after 
the  writer  of  the  present  narrative. 

On  Beoember  21st  wo  left  Ookagamiut,  and  made  a  hazardous 
passage  for  several  miles  along  a  narrow  ioe- foot  which  bordered  the 
seaward  face  of  the  mountains.  Finally  we  were  forced  to  abandon 
this  track,  as  the  shelf  narrowed  so,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  open  sea,  which  surged  back  and  forth  below. 
Wo  were  caught  in  a  terriflc  wind  and  snowstorm  on  the  mountains, 
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and  by  groat  good  fortnne  roaclied  the  village  of  Tantmak  at  Cape 

Vanoonver,  with  only  a  few  slight  frost-bites.  Although  th©  village 
is  very  small,  a  half-breed  fur  trader  m  atationed  here  ivith  a  small 
Btook  of  goode.    The  etorm  delayed  us  here  until  December  24tb* 

Passing  to  the  south-east  wo  found  the  mouDtaius,  which  render  the 
coast-line  so  rugged  about  Cap©  Yancouver,  limited  to  the  northern 
half  of  Nelson  Island,  the  southern  half  being  very  low  and  flat. 

On  December  25th  a  heavy  rain  commenced,  which  drenched  us 
through  in  spite  of  our  seal-gut  waterproofs,  and  on  the  20th  it  con*  ^J 
tinned  with  great  violence,  accompanied  by  wind.  All  day  w©  plodded  ^M 
drearily  on  through  the  rapidly  melting  snow  and  the  pools  of  water, 
reaching  a  shelter  in  Sfoganugamiiit  just  as  darkness  came  on.  Here  we 
stopped  over  a  day  in  the  kazhga,  and  dried  a  i>ortion  of  our  clothiDg 
by  getting  somo  of  the  natives  to  wear  it  for  us,  and  thus  evapoiatts 
some  of  the  moisture  from  it  by  tlio  heat  of  their  bodies. 

On  the  28th,  the  fur  trader  who  accompanied  me  thus  far  said  ha 
woEld  not  proceed  farther,  as  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  travcL  He 
tuoietl  back  towards  the  Yukon,  while  I  with  my  interpreter  advanced 
on  our  road,  and  after  working  over  bare  ground,  and  wading  nnmeiK^as 
ponds  and  streams,  arrived  at  sunset,  utterly  exhausted,  at  the  village 
of  Chichinagamiut.  This  place  is  situated  on  a  slight  rise  about  10 
miles  from  our  starting-point  in  the  morning*  We  were  weather-bound 
here  until  the  Slst  of  December,  when  the  temperature  fell  and  the  rain 
ceased,  enabling  us  to  proceed.  Leaving  the  groups  of  low  volcanic 
cones  which  lit*  back  of  our  stopping-place,  w^o  followed  the  course  of  a 
small  creek  to  the  sea,  and  thence  across  a  shallow  estuary  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Kinak  and  Kugiiklik  rivers.  Following  up  the 
latter  a  few  miles  we  reached  the  village  of  Chalitmiut,  containing 
about  sixty  people.  From  native  maps  and  the  fur  traders  I  learned 
that  both  the  streams  just  named  rise  in  lakes ;  the  head  of  the  Kinak 
is  close  to  Baird  Inlet,  mid  it  has  been  named  in  honour  of  Mr,  W»  H. 
Dull,  of  the  1T,S.  Coast  Survey,  whose  work  in  Alaska  is  so  well  known. 
From  Chalitmiut  to  Koolvagavigamiut  the  coast  country  is  very  low, 
and  we  found  large  areas  covered  with  a  heavy  layer  of  sea-ice  forced 
up  by  the  late  storms.  Blocks  of  ice  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  which 
were  found  several  miles  inland  in  many  places,  showed  how  extensively 
the  sea  bad  overflowed  this  area. 

The  village  of  Chalitmiut  narrowly  escaped  being  razed  by  the  ioe 
which  was  carried  about  it  by  the  water,  and  on  the  night  of  December 
29  th,  the  people  sat  upon  the  roofs  of  tbo  houses,  driven  from  the 
interior  by  the  three  or  four  feet  of  water  which  poured  in  and  com- 
pelled the  occwpants  to  cut  theLr  way  through  the  ri3of  in  some  casea. 
The  loss  of  entire  villages  with  their  people  is  not  rare  on  the  lower 
Kuskokvim  country  during  storms  of  this  character,  and  during  spring 
freshetSi 
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The  village  of  Eongiganagamiut  coBtainB  about  175  people,  and  is 
on©  of  the  places  which  has  seen  but  one  or  two  white  rn^sn  sinoo  tho 
oociipancy  of  the  country  by  the  Hussians,  Tho  children,  as  in  many 
other  ptaoes  visited,  were  terrified  at  my  approach,  and  rushed  shriek- 
ing to  their  mothers  as  if  an  ogre  were  about  to  seize  them.  From 
Kashunuk  to  this  last  named  village  walrus  are  taken  more  or  less 
commonly  along  the  coast,  and  the  natives  are  very  expert  at  ivory 
working,  many  of  their  carvings  showing  evidence  of  great  artistic 
ekill,  considering  the  rude  tools  used  by  the  workmem 

January  6  th, — We  traveUed  from  Koolvagavigamiut  to  Kinagamiut. 
Bordering  the  estuary  of  the  Euskokvim  about  the  former  village  is  a 
flcries  of  knolls  and  very  low  hills,  beyond  this  and  up  the  river  a  few 
miles  bushes  begin  to  appear  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which,  from 
Kuskokvakh  upwards,  become  more  continuous,  as  well  as  gradually 
larger  until  trees  take  their  place,  some  distance  above  Kinagamiut, 
The  trees  and  bushes  on  this  stream  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  lower 
Yukon. 

From  Kina^miiit,  which  contained  over  175  people,  wo  turned  our 
course  towards  the  Yukon,  crossing  what  is  known  to  the  fur  traders  as 
the  Big  Lake  Country,  from  the  nunaber  and  size  of  the  lakes  found 
there*  The  lakes  are  connected  by  a  network  of  sluggish  streams 
which  unite  in  one  main  channel  and  iluw  into  the  Kuskokvim 
above  Einagami{it.  These  lakes  and  streams  abound  with  white-fish 
(Coregonm)^  and  tho  lately  described  DalUa  jjectoraU*  Bean*  In  conso* 
quence  of  the  largo  food-supply  here  this  is  perhaps  the  most  thickly 
peopled  district  of  Alaska  north  of  the  Kuskokvim  river.  For  some 
distance  l^eforo  reaching  the  Yukon  we  kept  along  the  course  of  a 
narrow  sluggish  stream  called  by  the  natives  the  Kivvichavak, 

A  series  of  low  hills  thinly  clad  with  spnicea  were  crossed,  and  before 
us  lay  the  Yukon  with  its  white  snow-covered  path  winding  away  to  the 
horizon,  and  facing  us  the  rugged  but  not  high  mountains  which  line 
the  river  from  Ingahameh  to  above  Ikogmiut,  From  this  point  we 
ascended  the  Yukon  to  Faimiut,  the  upper  limit  of  the  Kskimo  on  this 
river,  and  then  returned  to  the  sea-coast  and  St.  Michaera  by  way  of  the 
welUknown  and  much  travelled  river  route, 

Buring  this  expedition,  over  1200  miles  were  traversed,  the  same 
dog-team  being  used  throughout,  and  as  an  example  of  the  enduiance 
of  the  animals  I  may  cite  the  fact  that  on  the  last  day  we  traveUed 
from  Fastolik  to  Si.  Michaers,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  with  a  bad  road  a 
large  part  of  the  way*  In  all  the  coasting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
to  that  of  the  Kuskokvim,  excepting  merely  the  small  part  covered  by 
mountains,  as  shown  on  the  map,  the  country  is  so  low  that  the  tide  flows 
up  the  river  from  10  to  50  miles,  and  we  were  frequently  unable  to  find 
a  fresh-water  stream  or  lake  from  which  to  obtain  drinking  water,  even 
when  EO  to  30  miles  from  tho  coast.     Bushes  are  scaroe,  being  found 
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sparingly  on  some  of  tbe  fitreams.     Wood  is  an  articlo  of  great  Bcarcity 
and    is    frequently    brongbt    many    miles    by    boat    (in    oomibifef) 
summer. 

There  ia  water-travel  from  the  Big  Lake  Country  ta  the  sea,  and  the 
wood  for  honaes  in  that  section  is  obtained  from  a  great  distanoe.  Id 
many  places  the  houses  are  made  of  bushes  interwoven^  and  covered  with 
dirt,  forming  a  bcre -hive-like  mound  covered  with  earth,  and  with  a  sUh 
of  ice  over  the  hole  in  the  roof  to  light  tho  interior.  These  hoiifles  aw 
rarely  more  than  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  are  almost  in- 
variably crowded  to  excess  and  abound  in  aU  manner  of  filth,  ^which  h 
frozen  solid  during  the  coldest  weather,  but  forms  a  soft  masB  of  pntreft- 
cent  substances  at  other  timcSi 

Skin  diseases  are  quite  common,  and  a  large  number  of  the  diildwai 
are  sickly,  showing  a  pecnliar  pasty  complexion.  The  people  occnpj' 
central  villages  in  winter,  frequently  somo  distance  from  tide  water,  but 
in  Slimmer  and  fall  they  scatter  in  parties  all  along  the  Bea-ooast  and  the 
larger  streams,  where  they  engage  in  fishing  salmon,  white-fi^li,  and 
tomoodS)  or  in  hunting  seal,  walrus,  and  white- whale*  Their  stature 
aveiages  about  five  feet  three  or  four  inches,  and  is  less  than  that 
the  MaleiDifit  living  farther  north,  about  the  shores  of  Kotsebna 
Sound. 

Along  the  entire  coast  from  the  Yukon  mouth  to  that  of  the  Knskok- 
vim  the  water  is  shallow  and  nnfit  for  navigation  except  perhaps  for 
small  schooners  at  certain  points.  The  water  is  deepest  off  Cajje 
Bumiantzof  and  Capo  Vancouver.  The  tide  runs  ^vith  oonsiderabie 
velocity  between  Nunivak  Island  and  the  mainland. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  country  over  most  of  the  region 
between  the  lower  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  is  that  of  a  barren  waste,  whose 
streams  and  lakes  with  the  bordering  sea-shore  support  a  population  of 
over  3000  pure  blooded  Eskimo*  These  are  among  the  most  primitive 
people  found  in  Alaska,  and  retain  their  ancient  customs,  and  their 
chimicter  ia  but  slightly  modified  by  contact  with  whites.  They  preeent 
one  of  the  richest  fields  open  to  the  ethnologist  anywhere  in  tli©  norths 
They  retain  their  complicated  system  of  religious  festivals  aud  other 
ceremonies  from  ancient  times.  Their  work  in  ivory  and  bone  bears; 
evidence  of  great  skill,  and  all  their  weapons  and  utensils  are  wel 
made. 

Time  and  space  forbid  my  entering  more  in  detail  here  upon  toanjr 
points  of  interest  in  regard  to  this  region.  In  reports  upon  which  I  am 
now  engaged,  however,  these  sulijects  w^ill  be  duly  elaborated. 
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Noie$  of  a  Journey  through  pari  of  the  Andean  TM&-land  of  Bolivia 
in  1882.    By  John  B.  Mujchik. 

Kap,  p.  712. 

Having  lately  bad  occasion  to  pass  through  and  survey  a  part  of  the 
Andean  table-land  which  has  nut,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  visited  or 
described  by  any  travellers,  I  think,  perhaps,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject*  together  with  copies  of  my  maps,  though  these  aronot  so  detailed 
as  I  could  havo  desired,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Society, 

I  vas  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  survey  the  country  lying 
between  Oruro,  tlio  head- quarters  of  the  army,  and  the  western  or  coast 
range  of  the  Andes,  and  commenced  operations  with  a  triangnlation  on 
the  **  pampas  **  or  plains  north  of  Lake  Poopo,  thence  determining  the 
positioiiB  of  all  the  mountain  peaks  visible.  This  opc-ration  I  had 
occasion  to  repeat  several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  expeditioni 
and  the  connection  between  the  various  triangulations  being  everywhere 
effected,  afforded  a  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  quite  as  accurate  as  was 
desired,  the  details  being  afterwards  filled  in  by  magnetic  and  azimuth 
bearings,  though  as  regards  this,  the  want  of  practiseil  asaistanta  and 
the  scarcity  of  the  other  resources  at  my  disposal  prevented  my  making 
much  more  than  a  skeleton  map  of  the  country,  the  want  moreover  of 
forage  for  my  mules,  and  the  consequent  impoBsibility  of  maintaining 
them  for  any  length  of  time  in  such  a  barren  region,  obliged  me  to 
hasten  through  the  work  and  complete  the  whole  in  one  month. 

The  vast  Andean  iable-land,  situated  at  an  average  elevatiofn  of  from 
12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea-!ovcl,  is  not  as  might  be  suppoaed  an 
uninterrupted  plain,  but  is  broken  up  by  isolated  groups  of  hills  and 
interB0cted  by  secondary  ridges ;  these  however  are  usually  insignificant 
by  the  side  of  the  ranges  which  bound  this  zone.  On  the  eastern  side 
rises  the  CordOlera  Real  or  principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  compoeed  of 
stratified  masses  %vhich  in  the  northern  part,  penetrating  far  into  the 
regions  of  i>crpetual  snow,  ai*o  crowned  by  the  culminating  peaks  of 
Sorata  and  lUimani.  The  coast  range  on  the  contrary,  which  bounda 
the  table-land  on  the  west,  is  of  igneous  formation,  presenting  a  mighty 
succession  of  volcanic  peaks,  many  also  snow-clad,  overlooking  the 
Paciiie ;  the  greater  part  of  these  are  now  silent  and  extinct,  while  others 
are  fully  active. 

The  climate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  rangeg,  and  con- 
aequently  the  appearance  of  the  country,  prescnta  a  striking  contrast. 
The  Cordillera  Keal,  owing  to  the  boundless  forests  which  extend  from 
its  eastern  slope,  is  copiously  supplied  with  showers  which  descend  in 
fertilising  sti-eams  on  the  neighbouring  plains,  ivhich,  though  a  luxu- 
riant vegetation  is  not  possible  owing  to  the  elevation,  present  nover- 
thelees  during  several  months  a  refreshing  aspect.     Not  so  the  cxwst 
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range  :  though  visited  indeed  by  occasional  Bcvere  gnow  and  hail  fttofini^ 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  oommnDicates  itself  to  the  barren  aoil, 

preventing  the  growth  of  any  other  pasture  than  the  coarse  grafls  wladi 
gUBtainB  the  llama,  alpaca,  and  Yicnila. 

ThiB  in  hospitable  region  possesses,  however*  a  class  of  vegetation 
worthy  of  remark ;  besides  the  tcln,  a  low  shrub  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  plains  generally,  forests 
quefiua  are  met  with,  clothing  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  at  heigh 
of  no  less  than  16,000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  shrub,  whi 
reaches  a  height  of  from  10  to  14  feet,  has  a  dense  dark  green  foliage, 
thick  twisted  trunk  being  of  a  light  porous  nature,  but  very  strong  ami' 
well  adapted  t*:*  resist  the  intenso  oold  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Most  of  the  streams  which  descend  to  the  table-laud^  either  dia- 
charge  themselvee  directly  into  one  or  other  of  the  great  lakos  Titiciea 
or  Poopo,  or  unite  their  waters  to  those  of  the  river  Desaguadero  whidi 
oonnectfl  these  basins. 

Lake  Titicaca  has  been  navigated  for  several  years  by  small  steameis 
in  connection  with  the  Funo  and  Mollendo  railway,  and  several  pro- 
poBftls  and  some  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  continue  the  naviga- 
tion down  the  Desaguadero.  As  late  as  two  years  ago  an  expedition 
was  sent  by  ex-President  Pierola,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Billing 
hurst,  to  examine  into  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  the  inoportan 
of  which  in  a  military  point  of  view  would  probably,  and  commerciallyj 
would  undonhtedly,  be  of  great  iraportanoo.  It  appears  that  the  rivi 
might  without  great  expense  be  rendered  navigable  for  light  draught 
steamers,  from  Lake  Titicaca  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  river  Mauri, 
but  from  that  down  to  Lake  Poopo  its  course  is  much  obstructed 
sandbanks  and  part  of  iU  water  becomes  absorbeil.  At  the  point  whe 
I  crossed  it  on  the  rt>ad  from  Oruro  to  Carangaa  it  runs  through  a 
285  yards  wide  with  low  banks  a  little  more  than  three  feet  high; 
stream  however  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season  was  only  70  yards  wid* 
with  an  extreme  depth  of  10  inches. 

Lake  Poopo  itself,  unlike  Lake  Titicaca,  with  the  exception  of  tha 
isolated  hills  of  Fampa  AuUagas  at  the  southern  extremity   and  thi 
Cerro   Chullayasi  on  the  western  side,  is  everywhere  surrounded 
low  flat  lands;  its  shore-line  is  therefore  very  variable,  a  slight 
being  sufBcient  to  inundate  a  considerable  tract  of  country  ;   as  a  result^ 
of  this  it  is  so  shallow  near  the  shore  as  to  render  a  close  approach  to 
land  nearly  everywhere  difficult. 

At  its  sou  them  extremity  the  lake  has  an  outlet,  the  Laca-Ahuira 
river,  flowing  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  current  through  a  bed  some 
30  yards  wide,  and  having  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  At  a  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  lake  the  ri\  er  disappears  underground,  reappearing 
three  miles  further  westward,  and  thence  continuing  its  course  virithout 
interruption  to  the  Salinas  de  CJoipasa.     On  an  open  pampa  to  the  sout^ 
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of  the  river  and  a  mile  from  the  point  where  this  latter  disappears,  there 
are  two  jwrnls  mime  60  yards  in  diameter,  in  which  the  water  appears  tu 
he  in  violent  ebullition,  rising  and  falling  from  a  foot  to  IB  inches  ;  the 
water  is  however  cold  and  tasteless,  it  being  merely  atmospheric  air 
which  is  constantly  issning. 

In  order  to  acoonnt  for  the  disappearance  of  its  w*ater,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Lake  Poopo  must  necessarily  have  some  subterranean 
outlet  besides  the  river  Laca^Ahuira,  btit  from  what  I  liave  been  able  to 
observe  it  seems  evident  that  the  absorption  generally  and  the  evapora- 
tion, which  in  this  dry  atmosphere  is  immem^e,  are  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  supply  which  enters  the  lake. 

The  Laca-Ahuira  river,  traversing  for  some  50  miles  the  pampas  of 
the  table-land,  enters,  as  already  mentioned,  and  assists  in  forming  the 
Coipaaa  Salinas*  The^e,  which  I  first  observed  from  the  heights  above 
Sabaya,  present  a  striking  appearance,  the  salt  plain  extending  thence 
towanls  the  south  and  south-east,  covering  an  area  of  some  400  square 
miles,  its  dazzling  whiteness  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  dark  moun- 
tains which  border  it 

I'he  river  Llauca,  one  of  the  most  considerable  on  the  table*land  and 
the  largest  which  enters  Coipasa,  is  a  fresh-water  stream,  and  forms  a 
lake  in  the  Salinas,  the  extension  of  which  varies  with  the  season  of  tho 
year.  The  Isluga  river  is  also  fresh  water,  but  that  of  Sabaya,  Can- 
quima,  and  others  are  either  brackish  or  salt  Among  the  neighbouring 
luountains  of  the  Sillillica  Cordillera  are  many  extinct  volcanic  cones, 
the  only  exception  here  being  the  Isluga  peak  which  constantly  ihrows 
off  dense  masses  of  black  smoke.  The  summits  of  these  cones  are 
freciuently  covered  with  deposits  of  sulphur  and  their  upper  slopes  with 
quenua  forests. 

The  barren  region  extending  southwards  from  this  through  the 
Bolivian  provinces  of  Lipoz  and  Atacama  is  the  home  of  the  chinchilla, 
whose  rich  fur  is  so  highly  esteemed.  The  animal  is  noctiimal,  it  burrows 
high  up  along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  is  caught  with  ferrets 
which  drive  it  into  nets. 

At  a  distance  of  some  25  miles  from  the  Coipasa  Salinas,  towards  tho 
south-east,  but  unconnected  with  those  latter,  commence  the  great 
Salinas  de  Garcimendoza,  covering  an  area  of  some  4O0O  square  miles. 
In  the  part  I  had  occasion  to  examine,  I  did  not  meet  any  permanent 
stream  entering  tho  Salinas,  and  only  at  a  few  points,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Llica  and  Garcimendoza,  freah-water  springs  along  the 
edge. 

The  great  Salinas,  like  Coipasa,  consists  of  a  white  and  perfectly 
level  plain  with  a  slightly  saline  efllorescence  or  incrustation  near  the 
border,  which  increases  in  depth  till  at  the  distance  of  a  few  milea  tho 
Bait  strata  attain  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  The  surface  is 
firm  and  may  be  crossed  with  safety  on  horseback  in  the  dry  season ; 
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d-nring  tbe  rains,  Kowover,  it  becomee  soft  and  boggy  where  it  i 
absolutely  inundated* 

It  might  well  he  inquired  how  a  salt  plain  of  Buoh  conBidefabk 
extent  can  have  been  formed  hy  the  insignilicant  amount  of  wate 
which  at  present  enters  it.  It  appears,  however,  clear  that  ihom 
Salinas,  which  arc  only  separated  from  Coipasa  by  low  flat  lands»  ur&jr 
formerly  connected  with  this  latter,  and  consequently  with  tlie  gmi 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  tablc'laiid. 

At  the  outset  of  my  journey  I  had  noticed  a  white  and  perfectly, 
horizontal  line  running  round  certaiii  spurs  of  tho  Oniro  hilbi,  which 
at  first  supposed  to  be  some  Btratified  outcrop ;  on  finding  it,  however,; 
repeated  in  many  places  round  the  great  Salinas  and  Coipasa,  and  on  tbdj 
southern  border  of  Lake  Poope,  I  examined  it  with  more  care,  and  fooni 
it  to  consist  of  a  calcareous  incrustation  on  the  volcanic  rocks.     T' 
undonbtedly  represents  the  ancient  water-mark,  and  as  it  is  everywh< 
at  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  present  level  of  Lake  Poop6,  the  vi 
sheet  of  water  then  existing  must  have  occupied  some   20,000  Bqmi 
miles,  and  covered  a  great  part  of  the  Andean  table-land,  while  possibl; 
the  gradual  subsidence  and  escape  of  its  water  towards  the  Pacific  ma; 
hare  had  seme  share  in  the  formation  of  the  great  nitrate  dej^osita  o! 
Tarapacd  and  Atacama. 

The  geological  features  of  tho  table-land  present,  as  already  notii 
some  variety.    The  western  ranges  consist  of  a  purely  volcanic 
trap  formation,  this  is  succeeded,  going  east,  by  a  red  sandstoxie 
extending  from  Lake  Titicaca  along  the  line  of  the  Desagnadero,  and 
continuing  in  the  hills  south  of  Lake  Poopo ;  this  again  gives  placae 
the  Silurian  shales  and  slates  of  the  Cordillera  Beal  and  its  varioi 
spurs  and  ramifications.     Volcanic  rocks  have  however  burst  -  throng] 
tho  shale  formation  at  many  points,  especially  near  its  western  border, 
as  in  Oruro,  Poopo,  Antequera,  Colquechaca,  and  Potosi,  and  tisually 
such  cases  very  rich  metallic  lodes  are   met  with   crossing    the    poi 
phyritio  rocks  and  the  neigblM>uriiig  stratified   shales*      As  a  inimnj 
region,  certamly  few  pa  lis  of  the  world  could  compete  with  this 
there  any  reasonable  facilities  for  transport  to  the  ooast, 

With  the  exception  of  the  gold  washings  in  various  part-s  of 
eastern  Cordillera,  tho  copper  deposits  of  Corocoro,  and  a  few  of  the 
richest  tin  lodes  about  Oruro  and  Potosi,  silver  is  the  only  metal 
worked  to  any  extent^  tho  amount  annually  exported  reaching  a  value 
at  the  present  time  of  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars.  The  qualit 
of  tho  silver  ores  varies  greatly;  those  containing  as  low  aa  0*3 
cent,  leave  a  profit.  The  celebrated  Huanehaca  mines  produce  immi 
cjuan  titles  of  ore,  containing  some  0*7  per  cent*  of  silver;  the  ininee  of 
Oruro  produce  ore  which  occasionally  reaches,  but  seldom  exceeds,  10  per 
cent* ;  in  Coltjuechaca  ores  containing  from  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent 
are  common,  while  both  here  and  in  Potosi,  Porco^  and  many 
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nxiniBg  districts,  ores  of  70  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  and  native  silver 

are  frequently  met  with. 

Ores  containing  from  1  per  cent,  to  1^  per  cent,  and  upward*  of 
silver  are  more  advantageonsly  exported  to  Europe,  in  spite  of  the 
high  froigbts  by  mules  and  donkeys  to  the  coast-  The  present  rate 
from  Oniro  (though  one  of  the  nearest  points)  to  Tacna^  terminus  of 
the  railway  from  Arica,  is  151*  per  ton*  The  copper,  tin,  and  other 
metak  contained  in  the  ores  are  frequently  sufficient,  however,  to  pay 
the  freight  to  Europe,  while  when  treated  in  the  ooimtry  these  are 
usually  completely  lost. 

The  silver  is  most  commonly  extracted  from  the  ores  treated  here, 
by  the  process  of  stamping  or  grinding  and  roasting  with  common  salt 
to  convert  the  sulphides  and  other  compounds  into  chlorides,  from  which 
the  silver  is  subsequently  extracted  by  amalgamation  in  revolving 
barrels  or  copper  pots. 

Metallic  lodes  are  also  met  with,  though  with  less  frequency  in  the 
purely  volcanio  formation,  as  at  Carangas  and  Negrillos,  important 
mines  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule,  aud  from  whence  very  rich  metals 
are  said  to  have  been  extracted.  Near  Garcimeudoza  ores  giving  from 
0'4  to  0*5  per  cent,  are  abundant. 

During  the  War  of  Independence  these,  like  so  many  other  flourishing 
mines  in  the  country,  were  abandoned,  and  continued  so  for  want  of 
capital  to  reopen,  dry,  and  place  them  in  working  order ;  while  in  others 
the  extraction  of  the  ore  became  at  last  impossible  for  want  of  any 
efficient  machinery  to  drain  them,  or  on  account  of  insufficient  ventila- 
tion due  to  the  defuctive  syetem  of  working.  Some  of  these  mines  which 
of  late  have  been  reopened  and  drained  hy  the  aid  of  mule  whims,  have 
given  excellent  results,  while  the  quality  of  the  ore  has  usually  been 
found  even  to  improve  with  the  depth.  Indeed  it  is  only  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years  that  the  mining  industry  in  Bolivia  has  commenced 
to  revive;  happily,  in  spite  of  the  tedious  and  prejudicial  war  with 
Chile,  it  is  now  making  constant  and  i-apid  strides.  For  this  very  reason, 
however,  the  necessity  of  railway  conimuni cation  with  the  Pacific  coast 
is  every  day  more  urgently  felt,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  an  enterprise  offering  such  a  brilliant  prospect 
to  capital  will  soon  be  carried  out. 

From  surveys  recently  made  it  appears  that  the  Pica  Quebrada,  in 
lat.  20°  32*,  is  that  which  presents  the  least  difficulty  for  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  railway  from  the  coast,  the  ascent  here  being  sufficiently 
easy*  Such  a  line  would  have  for  its  terminus  on  the  Pacific  the  port 
of  Iquiquo,  and  might  be  continued  directly  from  the  present  head  of 
the  railway  at  La  Noria,  this  section,  already  constinicted,  being  one  of 
the  most  costly  of  the  whole  line,  as  surmounting  the  first  steep  cocist 
range,  and  reaching  an  elevation  of  3200  feet. 

On  arriving  at  the  table-land,  a  branch  might  be  carried  either 
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directly  acro6B  or  TOtmd  the  Bontli  edge  of  the  great  Salinas  to  Hosa* 
chaca,  and  thenoe  to  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Porttigalete,  Porco,  and 
Potosi,  while  the  other  branch,  keeping  along  the  westem  edge  of  ihn 
Salinas  to  Llioa,  and  crossing  the  low  pass  at  that  point,  would  enter 
on  the  great  plain  traversed  by  the  Laca^Ahuira  river,  and  ascendinsj 
the  course  of  this  latter  it  would  pass  at  a  short  distance  £roni  the 
Oarcimendoza  mines^  continmng  thenoe  to  Pampa  Aullagas  and  the 
milling  district  of  Oniro  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Poopd- 

With  the  exception  of  the  ascent  through  the  Pica  Quebrada,  the 
whole  extent  of  this  railway  would  be  practically  level,  witli  an  almctt 
complete  absence  of  bridges  or  anything  exceeding  the  dimenBions  of  & 
culvert ;  it  would  tap  the  heart  of  perhaps  the  richest  mining  district  in 
the  world,  and  from  the  first  day  of  its  opening  it  would  csnjoy  an 
abundant  traffic ;  while  by  the  facilities  it  would  offer  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  machinery  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  the  transport 
of  fuel  and  salt  to  the  mining  oentres,  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
would  render  not  only  practicable,  but  extremely  profitable^  the  working 
of  hundreda  of  mines  at  present  lying  abandoned. 

ObUBO,  BOLlVLLi 


The  Ahor  Country^  on  the  Upper  Waters  of  iJte  Brahmapuira^ 

We  have  received  from  Captain  St,  John  MichcU,  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  Simla,  a  reconnaissance  sketch,  of  which  the  adjoining  1« 
a  reduced  engraving,  representing  the  aspect  of  the  rugged  monnt^dn 
region  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  the  hitherto  in- 
acoeesible  valleys  of  which  lies  the  secret  of  the  true  course  of  the 
Sanpo  river  of  Tibet.  Captain  Michell,  in  the  note  accompanj^ing  hia 
drawing,  says  that  if  the  Sanpo  flows  into  the  Assam  valley,  it  must  be 
by  one  of  the  two  rivers  whose  site  is  indicated  in  the  sketch,  viz,  th^^ 
Dibong,  or  the  Dihong ;  but  recent  surveys  have  approached  so  near  t^l 
the  sources  of  the  Dibong  that  this  river  must  now,  to  all  appearances, 
1x1  excluded  from  the  qneetion.  The  problem,  however,  is  by  no  means 
solved  by  this  fact,  for  Captain  Michell  states  that  the  Abors  maintaiii 
that  their  river  (the  Dihong)  comes  from  the  north-west,  and  not 
the  north,  and  is  not  the  continuation  of  any  great  river.  They 
not  allow  strangers  to  enter  their  country,  otherwise  a  view  f] 
the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  of  the  Dihong  would  probably  settle 
vexed  question*  No  European  has  crossed  the  moiintain  barrier  sYyo' 
in  the  sketch. 

Captain  Michell  appends  the  following  explanatory  remarks  to 
sketch ; — The  mountains  shown  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dibong 
45  miles  distant  from  that  river,  and  opposite  to  liegam  the  Dih' 
takes  a  westerly  turn.     If  this  point  could  be  reached  by  any  Enrol 
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or  intelligent  native,  the  question  of  whether  the  Sanpo  and  Brahma- 
putra are  one  and  the  same  would  immediately  be  settled.  The  gorget 
of  the  three  great  rivers  are  from  16  to  40  miles  due  north  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  The  bed  of  the  Dibong  is  one  to  two  miles  wide,  fbe 
•river  flowing  due  north  and  south.  The  Sisseri  and  Dihong  flow 
parallel  to  the  Dibong,  and  at  their  gorges  are  8  to  10  miles  apart,  in  a 
straight  line.  Damloh  is  distant  from  the  Dibong  28  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  or  three  days'  journey.  Silook  is  eight  miles  from  the  Dibong. 
Membo  and  Padu  are  two  important  Abor  villages  on  the  lo'W'  hills  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Dibong  gorge,  the  path  to  the  villages  l;ing  along 
the  base  of  the  hills. 


Wwh  of  the  Oerman  African  Associaiion  in  Western  Equatorial 

Africa. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  German  African  Association  nndertook 
the  task  of  penetrating  the  d^rk  continent  from  its  western  side ;  and 
looking  to  the  results  achieved,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  oolleagaes 
have  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  the  22,0002.  devoted  to 
the  work  have  not  been  spent  in  vain.  The  first  expedition,  nnder  the 
leadership  of  Gtbssfeldt  (1873-6)  found  itself  planted  on  the  Loango 
coast,  north  of  the  Zaire,  and  although  the  routes  travelled  by  it  make 
no  great  show  on  the  map,  the  natural  history,  anthropological  and 
meteorological  researches  carried  on  by  the' sharers  in  this  first  ventm« 
will  ever  remain  invaluable  to  the  student  of  African  geography.* 

Since  these  early  and  expensive  days  of  African  prentioeships  f  the 
Association  has  despatched  no  less  than  five  expeditions  into  the  interior. 
Dr.  Pogge,  a  member  of  the  expedition  led  by  Dr.  von  Homeyer, 
succeeded,  in  1875,  in  reaching  the  capital  of  the  Muata  Yanvo,  the  first 
educated  European  who  had  ever  done  so.J  This  brilliant  suocess 
naturally  led  to  fresh  efforts.  Edward  Mohr,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Pogge,  unfortunately  died  on  the  threshold  of 
the  interior,  at  Malanje.  To  him  succeeded  Otto  Schiitt  (1877-9),  who 
furnished  a  minute  route  survey  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Chikapa 
river,  together  with  an  instructive  diary.§  Buchner  followed  next,  and 
like  Pogge,  he  reached  the  Muata  Tanvo's  capital,  where  he  resided  for 
six  months.    The  last  expedition,  under  the  approved   leadership  of 

*  *Die  Loango -Expedition,'  von  P.  GKissfeldt,  J.  Falkenstein  und  £.  Pechuel- 
Loescbe.  Berlin,  3  volumes,  since  1879,  have  appeared,  but  the  work  is  not  yet  complete, 
owing  to  dilatorinosB  of  tho  last-named  author.  See  abo  Falkenstein's '  Afrikaniacfaet 
Album,'  of  72  photographs. 

t  The  first  expedition  (1873-6)  ooet  10,530A ;  the  second  4459/L;  tho  four  sent  oat 
since  about  7000/.  to  date. 

X  *  Im  Beiche  des  Mnata-Jamvo,'  von  P.  Pogge.    Berlin,  1879. 

§  '  Beisen  im  sudwestlichcn  Becken  des  Congo/  von  O.  H.  Schiitt.     Berlin,  1881. 
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Dr.  Pogge»  Viho  is  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Wissmann,  is  atill  in  the 
iield,  and  promifics  to  attain  a  greater  Bncx}eBe  than  any  preceding  Gen&au 
expedition  in  tlie  hasin  of  the  Congo.  In  addition  to  these  expoditioiM 
of  the  African  Association,  Major  von  Mechow  led  one  fitted  out  by  iht 
German  Government,  and  BUcceeded  in  navigating  the  Kuango  (Quaugo) 
as  far  as  lat.  5^  5'  S.,  where  the  crew,  frightened  by  the  report*  of 
imaginary  cannibals,  refused  to  go  on  any  further.  Pr.  Buchner  u  at 
present  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  his  travels,  but  'wdll  return  to 
Africa  in  the  ensuing  spring,  when  he  will  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
interior  from  Leopoldvillo  on  Stanley  Fool. 

These  various  German  expeditions  have  oocasionally  been  roferr&i 
to  in  the  *  Proceedings/  but  a  somewhat  more  connected  account  of  the 
two  last,  together  vrith  a  sketch-map  showing  tho  regions  explored,  may 
prove  acceptable  to  English  geographers.  Our  facts  are  derived  from 
the  *  Mittheilungen  der  Afrikanischen  Gesellschaft  in  Deutschland/  atlj 
edited  by  Bn  W,  Erman. 

Br.  Buchner'g  Jonmeif  to  the  Muaia  Yanro,  in  1879,  is  likely  to  ran' 
among  the  most  fniitful  expeditions  ever  despatched  into  the  heart  ol 
Africa,  for  not  only  has  that  traveller  brought  back  with  him  valuable 
natural  history  and  ethnological  collections,  and  an  album  of  photograph 
but  he  has  likewise  determined  two  longitndes  by  absolute  methi 
67  latitudes^  and  numerous  altitudes.* 

Arriving  at  Loanda  on  December  5th,  1878,  Dr.  Buchner,  ten  da; 
later,  embarked  for  Dondo,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Malanje^  where  h< 
arrived  on  January  30  th,  1879.  Six  weary  months  were  spent  in  thia  ai 
present  the  most  advanced  station  of  the  Portuguese  in  organising  the 
expedition,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  July  that  he  sucoeeded 
in  making  a  start  f€*r  the  interior.  Son  go  and  Mi  nun  go  were  trave: 
without  difficulty,  excepting  an  occasional  strike  of  tho  porters,  but 
reaching  the  Eioko  chief  Kissenge,  the  explorer  was  invited  to  remain 
there  and  to  set  up  as  a  trader  in  slaves  and  ivory,  A  judicious  display 
of  firearms  fortunately  removed  this  obstruction,  and  Dr.  Buchner  wa^^ 
permitted  to  proceed  unhindered  to  the  capital  of  the  Muata  YanvojH 
where  he  arrived  on  December  1 1th, 

Sbanama,  or  Naoesh  a  Gatt,  the  present  Muata  Yanvo,  is  the  fourteenth 
monarch  of  his  dynasty.     His  mussumha^  or  town,  is  known  as  Kawendi 
and  contains  at  most  2000  inhabitants.   It  consists  of  a  number  of  hamle 
hcattered  over  a  verdant  valley.     In  their  centre,  on  the  spar  of  a 

•  Dr.  Budi(ier*ii  aatmnomical  oh»efvationa  wero  carefully  cnnipute4  by  Plroftfi 

Forgter  of  tlie  Berlin  observiitory.    The  rofiuUa  for  Mulaajti  and  Muata  Yanvo'a  are ; 

Mtilanje        . ,     . .       .     9^  32'  ^6*'  S,     IC^  10'  30"  ±  4'  28" 
Muftta  Yimvo'fl    , ,     . .     8^  24'  10"  8.    22:^  55'    0"  ±  8*    9" 
Tlie  loDgitude  decluctiil  m  earh  case  rmm  fife  seta  of  altitudes  of  tho  moon  and  sti 
Accordiiig  to  Dr.  lliicbiiot'ii  own  prelimiimrj  oomputation  the  longitade  of  MiEJnnjg^ 
IG*"  37'  48* ;  accordiu;^  to  Lkutenaot  Wi«aaiaiiD  it  u  16°  3T  49", 
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rises  the  hipanga  or  103  al  residence,  rendered  conspicuoua  by  the  bugo 
conical  roof  of  the  nsoff  or  hjiU  uf  andienciJ. 

The  Muata  ia  reputed  io  he  cruel  and  avaricious.  The  latter  imputa- 
tion is  tnio,  no  doubts  hut  Dr.  Buohner  is  iinahle  to  endorse  the  charge  of 
cruelty.  lie  saw  no  people  whose  liosee  had  been  cut  off  or  ears  cropped, 
and  during  his  sir  months*  residence  only  three  criminals  were  executed, 
two  for  **  aggravated  magic,"  and  one  of  the  king's  wives  for  adultery. 
The  number  of  executions  would,  however,  be  larger  if  it  were  not  far 
the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  influence  of  the  co-regent  Lukokesha,* 
whose  chief  argument  agiiinst  the  destruction  of  human  life  consists  in 
the  paucity  of  men  in  Lunda. 

On  December  11th,  Dr.  Buchner  was  admitted  to  his  firat  audience. 
He  entered  the  rojal  enclosure  or  compound  through  a  gate  roughly 
made  of  raphia  poles,  and  defended  against  evil  influences  by  a  fetish 
•consisting  of  a  bundle  of  reeds  and  the  horn  of  a  palanka  antelope*  The 
skulls  of  about  thirty  criminals  wero  stuck  up  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  large  square  within  was  very  clean  and  is  bounde^i  by 
avenues  of  trees*  At  its  upper  end,  in  front  of  the  nsoff  or  hall  of 
audience,  stood  the  throne — a  rough  seat  of  clay  covered  with  the  skin 
of  a  leopard.  The  king  made  his  appearance  from  a  group  of  fenced-in 
buildings  in  the  background*  He  was  followed  by  a  band  of  drunamers 
and  marimba  players*  and  supported  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers  and  women, 
A  murmur  of  loyal  admiration  ran  through  the  crowd,  whilst  his  majesty 
leisurely  disposed  himself  upon  his  throne*  He  is  a  fine-made  man, 
though  decidedly  ugly.  His  features  are  expressive  of  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence.  His  eyes,  as  a  rule,  piercing  and  venomous,  are  capable 
on  suitable  occasions  of  assuming  an  amiable  expression.  His  teeth 
project  like  the  tusks  of  a  boar ;  his  beard  is  limited  to  a  few  bristles  on 
the  chin.  The  royal  forehead  was  shaved,  but  the  remaining  hair  was 
elaborately  dressed  and  ornamented  with  parrot*8  feathers.  A  blue 
■cloth  of  flannel,  fastened  round  the  waist,  was  the  only  article  of  dress 
worn  by  the  king,  and  left  the  upper  part  of  the  body  eipoaed,  A  string 
of  beads  with  an  amulet,  and  a  copper  chain  were  worn  round  the  neck, 
and  rings  round  the  legs  and  arms.  Most  conspicuous  amongst  these 
ornaments  was  the  rukann^  a  «tout  bracelet  made  of  human  sinews,  which 
is  worn  on  the  left  wrist  as  the  emblem  of  royalty.  One  lackey  held  a 
huge  sunshade,  a  second  assiduously  plied  a  horse  hair  fan,  and  a  third 
kept  close  at  hand  ready  to  cover  over  the  royal  expectorations  with 
earth.  Courtiers  and  royal  favourites  knelt  in  front  of  the  throne; 
Moari,  the  favourite  queen,  sat  behind  it,  and  the  Lukoke«ha,  an  elderly 
lady  with  bloated  face  and  thick  lips,  was  enthroned  some  distance  to 
the  left,  in  the  midst  of  her  women,    A  Jcahila^  or  royal  gate-keeper, 

•  The  Iiukokealift  k  tbe  suocsessor,  not  tUo  dcsoendttnt,  of  the  wife  of  the  firsi  Bloata 
ITariTo  of  tbo  reignmg  dynaflty.    She  lias  lier  ownoonrt  ond  terriloruB,  nnd  eiercii 
an  «ndoul»ted  influence  npOB  the  government  of  the  couutiy* 
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iii'mcd  with  a  two-tongued  whip  of  ox-»hide#  kept  order  amongst 
tiurroimdiug  crowd,  but  never  interfered  with  the  pro'wliiig  cars  wii 
were  allowed  to  freely  circulate  amongst  it. 

In  order  to  impress  Dn  Buchner  with  his  power  tlia  king 
arranged  that  ono  of  the  residents  at  the  mu&sumba  should  disgnisr 
himself  as  a  chief,  just  arrived  from  a  distant  pail  of  thu^  empire,  tadi> 
homage  to  his  sovereign.  This  persunago  was  supplied  for  the  cetamtm 
with  soldiers  and  wives,  all  of  whom  approached  the  thrcHie  thicklj 
plastered  over  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  Tho  sham  chief  approsoked 
his  Diajesty  on  all  fours»  and  then  deliberately  rolled  himself  in  thd 
mud.  This  cereinony  over,  Dn  Buchner  had  a  private  audience  of  tiie 
Lukokesha.  This  lady  is  of  as  amorous  a  disposition  now  as  she  wsa  tm 
the  occasion  of  Dr*  Pogge*s  visit.  She  insisted  upon  Dr.  Buchner  sitting 
close  beside  hcTj  and  invited  him  to  share  in  her  potations  ;  but  as  she 
was  evidently  tipsj^,  her  favoured  visitor  thought  fit  to  leave  her 
abmptly, 

,  The  3Iuata  Yanvo  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  called  a  king.  The  cMtk^ 
or  iloloa  who  owe  allegianoo  to  him  number  aboiit  300,  ami  his  empise 
is  as  large  as  all  Germany.  The  number  of  his  subjects,  however,  doei 
not  probably  exceed  two  millions.  Just  now  his  power  is  thitrntened  by 
the  Kiuku»  famous  as  smiths,  elephant-hunters,  and  men -stealers,  wLi> 
are  gradually  sprsiidiug  from  the  Upper  Quango  to  the  northward,  and 
tdreadj-  hold  considerable  territories  as  far  as  the  Kassai  and  lat.  7^  S. 

But  the  commerce  carried  on  witbiu  the  limits  of  this  empire  is  very 
insignificant.  Traders  arriving  from  the  coast  are  required  to  deposit 
the  merchandise  they  bring  with  them  with  tho  king^  who  then  sends 
men  into  the  more  remote  parts  of  his  dominions  and  amongst  the 
neighbouring  tribes  (all  of  whom  are  described  as  cannibals)  to  procnw 
the  slaves  and  ivory  he  is  willing  to  give  in  exchange.  This  is  natur- 
ally a  very  slow  way  of  doing  business,  and  only  possible  in  a  countiy 
where  "  time  is  not  money."  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  trader  to 
obtain  permission  to  proceed  into  these  interior  countries  himself,  and 
no  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  Br.  Buchner,  who,  after  six  months 
of  vain  negotiations  reluctantly  turned  lils  face  once  more  to  the  vr«t- 
ward.  During  the  bomoward  journey  he  made  several  efibrts  to  paa^ 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Lunda,  towards  tho  north,  bnt  was  foi 
on  every  occiision  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  frontier  chiefs,* 
Febniary  8tb,  1881,  he  was  back  at  Malanje,  where  he  met  Poj 
Wissmaiin,  and  von  Mechow. 

The  physical  features  of  tho  regions  explored  aro  of  exceeding  sim] 
dty.     Having  crossed  the  littoral  region,  a  barren  and  waterless  pi 
with  saint  grass  and  a  few  baobabs  and   candelabra  euphorbias^ 
traveller  traverses  a  belt  of  mountains,  and  finally  reaches  the  inte: 
plateau,  which  forms  a  vast  undulating  savana,  furrowed  by  numi 
♦  Bee  *FrocTOdiagB/  1881,  p.  370* 
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TiTer  cHannelfl,  friBged  by  dense  woods.  On  these  uplands  it  rains  during 
eight  months  in  the  year,  firom  September  to  April ;  the  rains,  however, 
are  not  exceaeive,  and  only  rarely  interfere  with  travelling.  The  tem- 
perature during  the  rainy  season  varies  between  63°  and  81°  F.,  but  in 
the  dry  season  it  occasionally  sinks  down  to  45°  F.,  when  the  traveller 
is  made  Bensible  of  the  comfort  to  be  got  out  of  a  warm  blanket.  The 
fauna  is  exceedingly  poor,  and  game  scarce,  Br,  Buehner  never  saw  an 
elephant  or  a  lion  ;  the  rhinoceros  or  gimfie  are  quite  unknown  to  the 
natives,  and  the  only  trace  seen  of  a  zebra  consisted  in  a  strip  of  its 
skin,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  cnriosity.  The  crocodile  doeo  not 
appear  to  exist  in  the  interior.  The  only  large  game  to  be  depended  on 
is  the  hippopotamus. 

The  second  expedition,  respecting  which  a  few  details  may  prove  of 
interest,  is  that  of  which  Dr.  Pogf^e  took  the  lead.  It  was  originally 
intended  that  it  should  proceed  to  Muata  Yanvo's,  there  to  establish  a 
permanent  station.  Circumstances,  however,  frustrated  the  realisation 
of  this  design,  and  induced  Dr.  Pogge  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  towards 
the  north,  which  fortunately  led  hira  into  regions  not  hitherto  visited 
by  scientific  travellers,  though  frequented  by  the  ever-present  Poi*tuguese 
ivory-traders. 

♦  *  Dr.  Pogge  and  his  companion.  Lieutenant  Wissmann,  left  Hamburg 
on  Kovembcr  18th,  1880,  arrived  at  Loanda  in  the  ensuing  Januaiy,  and 
on  the  25th  of  that  month  fouuil  themselves  at  Malanje.  Here  they 
expected  to  be  able  to  complete  their  outfit,  but  they  found  Custodio 
Machado's  store  empty,  and  it  was  only  on  Juno  2nd  that  they  were 
able  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  The  involuntary  leisure  thus  afforded 
was  employed  by  Lieutenant  Wissmann  in  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical observations,  the  main  results  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

LMatanjc,  Lat,  \3P  32'  45"  S.,  Long.  1G»  37'  49'  E.  of  Greenwich,  Altitiatle  3560  teeL 
Starting  from  Malanje  on  June  2nd,  Dr.  Pogge  reached  the  Kioko 
chief  Kimbunda's  residence  without  difficulty  on  July  20th.  He  found 
that  th^  road  to  Muata  Yanvo's  town  was  dosed  in  consequence  of  a  war 
which  had  broken  out  between  that  potentate  and  the  Biioko,  who  aro 
more  firmly  establishing  themselves  in  his  dominions  from  day  to  day, 
and  begin  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  his  empire.  Dn  Pogge,  under 
these  circumstances,  determined  to  turn  to  the  north,  and  having  heard 
favourable  accounts  of  the  Tusselango,  he  resolved  to  visit  them.  Having 
reorganised  his  caravan,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
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Eloko,  who  are  naturallj  jealous  of  strangers  desirotia  of  penetraiiiig  ttio 
regions  which  they  look  upon  as  their  particular  *'  trading  groioda^* 
Dr.  Pogge  left  Kimbnoda's  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  trarellhi| 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chikapa,  where  Kitari  and  the  female  chiefkia 
Qinambanza  made  but  a  feeble  ahow  of  resisting  his  progreBs^  he  paneid  { 
beyond  the  limits  of  Lunda,  and  on  October  2nd,  after  44  days'  mawk  i 
found  himself  at  Kikassa  on  the  banks  of  the  Kassai,  in  the  Tupcindr  | 
country.     The  river  here  has  a  width  of  300  to  400  yards,  and  is  rerj  | 
deep.     About  a  day's  journey  higher  up*  near  Mai  Muneno's  town^  their 
is  a  great  waterfall.    At  thi^s  place  the  expedition  wa«  feixied  over  to  Hbf 
right  bank,  where  the  Tuseelange  chief  Kingengi  was  in  ivaiting,  «ad  I 
invited  them  to  proceed  to  his  town,  instead  of  to  that  of  his  neighbour 
and  former  sovereign  Mukengo,     Dr.  Pogge,  however,  adhered  to  }m 
original   intention,  but  deputed  his  companion,  Lieut*    Wissmann,  fa 
accompany  Eigenge,     On  October  30th  he  reached  Mukenge's  village^ij 
small  place  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  standing  five  miles  to  the 
of  the  Lulua  or  Euru,at  the  head  of  two  streams,  which  supply  QXCeUeblj 
water. 

The  country  between  the  Kassai  and  Lulua  is  undulating,  and  in  I 
parts  oven  hilly.   It  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivulets  running  in  i 
channels,  and  generally  fringed  by  a  belt  of  forests.     In  the  western  I 
part  of  this  region  forests  predominate,  and  the  villages  and  ^elds  occupyl 
clearingg  within  them,  hut  beyond  this  forest  region  the  traveller  entail 
upon  a  champaign  c<3untry,  covered  with  high  grass.     The  soil  is  every- 
where a  red  loam,  overlying  horizontally  bedded  sandstone,  cropping  oBtl 
on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  river  channels,  which  are  cumbered  witkl 
boulders  of  granite.     The  flora  presents  nothing  striking  to  the  ordinaiyl 
traveller,  except  perhaps  the  largo  number  of  forest  trees,  bearing  fiTitl 
and  berries*     There  are  four  species  of  palms,  all  yielding  wine,  ajull 
from  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  of  one  of  them  (the  malonde)  the  Tu66elaiigt| 
weave  beautiful  cloth.     Excellent  pasture  for  cattle  abounds^  but  aa]| 
goats,  pigs,  and  a  few  sheep  are  kept* 

The  fauna  is  very  poor.     The  hippopotamus,  small  buffalo,  and  wart-l 
hog  are  the  only  animals  likely  to  attract  the  sportsman.     Lrarger  bea^ti 
of  prey  are  rare,   Lieut,  Wisamann  heard  of  an  animal  resembling  a  tapir. 
Birds  are  scarce,  too,  with  the  exception  of  grey  parrots. 

The  climate  is  warmer  than  at  Muata  Yanvo's,  but  decidedlr 
healthy.  During  one  month's  residence,  in  rather  dose  quarters,  not 
a  single  case  of  tickncss  occurred  among  the  members  of  the 
expedition.  ^ 

As  to  the  Tusselange,  they  fully  realised  all  that  was  boped  of  thom. 
They  are  proverbially  kind  to  strangers,  and  are  hence  known  amoEDg  tine 
Ambaquistas  as  Juhttko  or  "  friends."  Provisions  were  procurable  ti 
reasonable  prices,  and  no  restraint  is  put  by  theai  on  the  moT^nentsof 
the  traveUci'B,  i 
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The  oklor  generation  are  still  tattooed  nil  over  the  body,  but  this 

I      fasliioii  IB  disappearing,  since  intercourse  with  the  Kioko  has  become 

^knore  frequent.      A gn culture   is  carried  on  with  sticcess,  and  manioc, 

^Bnaize,  millet^  beans,  ground-nuts,  and  hemp  are  grown  in  large  quan- 

^Ptities,  as  alec  a  little  tobacco.     The  exports  are  confined  to  slaves  and 

rubber*     It  is  mostly  the  women  who  are  sold  into  slaver}^  and  an 

adult  may  be  procured  fur  18  yards  of  calico,  4  lbs.  of  powder,  or  a 

musket.     The  country  is  divided  among  nuraerons   chiefs,   and   eaoh 

village  forms  a  closely -knitted  commiiiiity,  spoken  of  as  banu  or  haJcua, 

Br.  Poggo  intended  to  leave  Mukonge's  village  on  November  29th 

last,  and  the  chief  himself  promised  to  conduct  him  to  Lake  Mttkamba, 

Htj  speaks  very  confidently  of   being  able  io  reach  Nyangwe,  on  the 

I      Lualawa,  whence  Lieut.  Wissmaun  proposes  to  proceed  to  the  east  coast, 

PNvhilst  he  himself  would   return  to  Mukenge'a,  whore  he   intends  to 
remain  until  December  next,  unless  relieved  before  that  time. 

H^  The  approacMug  Session. — ^The  new  Session  (1BB2-3)  of  the  Society 
^Mommences  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  enbject  of  the  first  evening  being  a 
^^ap€r  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Colquhoun,  on  hia  recent  journey  through  Southern 
China,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sikiang  to  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi.— On 
the  11th  of  December,  a  paper  will  bo  read  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay,  on 
liifl  recent  explorations  in  Northern  Guatemala,  and  disco veiy  of  the 
ruins  of  Ueumacinta,  an  old  Iiidian  city,  hidden  in  the  forests  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name. — Mr.  Leigh  Smith  will  read  a  paper  to  the 
Society^  on  his  winter  residence  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  the  wreck  of 
the  Eira  in  January. — At  one  of  the  evening  meetings  Major*GeDoral 
Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  will  read  and  comment  on  M,  Lessar's  account  of 

khLj  recent  railway  survey  from  Askabad  to  Herat. 
Reported  great  Lake  west  of  Albert  H yanza. —  The  existence  of  an- 
other eqimtorial  lake  in  Central  Africa,  far  to  the  west  of  All>ert 
Nyanza»  rumours  of  which  have  reached  Europe  from  time  to  time 
since  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  fixst  journey,  is  again  reported,  this  time  in  a 
much  more  definite  form.  Mr.  F.  Lupton,  Governor  of  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  writes  to  us  from  his  station,  Dehm  Siber, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  to  the  effect  that  Eafai  Aga,  an  employe  under  his 
command,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  tuwards  the  Welle,  told  him 
that  he  and  sumo  of  the  members  of  the  expeditiun  had  seen  a  groat  lake 
in  the  country  of  the  Bar  boa,  a  powerful  copper-coloured  tribe,  clothed 
with  a  peculiar  gr'tiss-cloth  (of  which  Mr.  Lupton  sends  a  specimen  in  his 
ktter),  Mr.  Lupton  gathered  that  the  position  of  the  lake  was  in  about 
3^  40'  N.  lat.,  and  23^  E.  long.,  and  that  it  was  quite  as  large  as  Yictoria 
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Kyanza.  AVlieii  the  weather  permitfi,  the  Ba,rboas  cross  the  lake  in 
large  open  boata  made  otit  of  a  single  tree,  tho  voyage  taking  thiw 
dajB,  and  they  obtain  from  the  people  li%aiig  on  the  ^^estom  aide  (tiiw 
own  country  being  east  of  the  lake),  articles  of  European  majiufattun; 
B-ach  ae  blue  beads  and  brass  wire.  Mr,  Lupton  atlds  Hafai  Aga's  own 
accoxmt  of  bLs  route  to  the  lake; — Started  from  Dchm  Bekeer,*  marchfld 
six  days  south-^Acst  to  Zeriba  el  Douleb,  then  four  days  S.S.W.  to 
Bengier ;  four  days  south-west  to  Zeriba  Warendema ;  six  days  sontli. 
west  by  west  to  tho  Bahr  el  Makwar,  which  he  crossed  after  visitmg 
seveiul  very  large  islands  inhabited  by  a  people  who  call  themeelTe* 
Bafiango.  The  Makwar  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Balxr  el  Warshal,  lad 
joins  the  ITelle,  but  is  a  much  larger  stream ;  both  flow  in  a  W.S*W. 
direction.  After  crossing  the  Makwar,  Kafai  mai'chod  ten  days  S,S.W^ 
and  reached  the  residence  of  the  "  Sultan  "  of  Barboa,  by  isvliom  he  was 
w^ell  received;  the  lake  is  situatud  four  days'  jnarcli  to  the  eouth-westof 
the  Sultan*8  residence.  Mr.  Lupton  concludes  by  saying  **  I  feel  I 
should  not  be  doing  right  in  keeping  dark  this  information,  wMcb 
when  looked  id  to  by  competent  persons  nmy  throw  some  light  on  tfae 
famous  Congo  and  Uello  rivers.  I  believe  that  the  Uelle  flow^s  into  tlie 
lake  discovered  by  liafai  Aga,  and  that  the  stream  which  is  said  to  floi 
out  of  the  lake  probably  joins  the  Congo  "  Mr.  Lupton  further  infor 
ns  that  he  is  engaged  in  preparin^^  a  map  of  his  province,  and  that ' 
was  al>out  to  start  in  a  few  days»  on  a  journey  to  a  country 
Umbungu,  some  15  da3^s'  march  to  the  west  of  Dehm  Siber- 

Frogress  of  Exploration    and  SettlemeEt   at   Lake   Kyassa. — ^\'J 
learn  from  Mr,  Jas.  StevenBon,  the  nnmifieent  promoter  of  the 
project  from  Lake  Xyassa  to  Lake  Tanganyika,   that  this   impor 
work  has  been  resumed*    Mr.  Stewart,  c.E.,  has  made  fresh  arrangemeul 
with  the  chiefs  and  people,  and  in  June  last  had  100  labourei*s  at  woti 
on  the  road,  eight  miles  of  which  had  Ijeen  constructed,  commencing  j 
Karonga,t  on  the  shores  of  Nyassa.     He  ha<l  previously  completed 
exploration  of  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  but  had  not  sucooede 
in  finding  a  harbonr  or  site  for  a  sanitaria ra  along  the  foot  of 
mountain  range. — Further  south*  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  N3 
Dr.  Laws  has  been  engaged  in  founding  a  station  among   the    An| 
tribe  (Angono  or  Mangone),  on  the  eool  and  bracing  highlands  some 
50  miles  inland.      The   station   is  at  Monibeia,  in  lat.  S.   11°  30',  and 
long.  E.  33";i8-5'. 

Eecent  News  from  Stanley  PooL— Our  correspondent,  Mr.  T*  J, 
Comber,  writing  from  Ntombo,  on  tho  Congo,  August  4th,  informs  us 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  preliminary^  visit  to  Stanley  Rxil, 
undertaken  for  tho  purpose  of  arranging  a  settlement  of  tho  Bapt 

*  Visited  by  SchwcinfurtJi.    In  lat.  N,  6=  52^  long,  E.  26*»  22';  otmt  map,  Sehwei'lj 
fiirtli'B  *  Heart  of  Africa,'  voL  L 

t  For  map,  consult  *  FroceediDg?,'  mde^  vol.  U.  p.  4GA. 
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Missions  on  a  site  granted  them  by  Mr*  Stanley  near  Leopold vilJe^  tho 
Belgian  international  settlement.  Mr.  Comber  doj^ril^es  Leojx>ldville 
418  pleasantly  eitnated  on  the  only  liill  in  the  neiglibonrlnxid,  and  within 
ttsQ  minutes*  walk  of  Ntamo,  a  large  and  bnsy  toii\Ti,  the  residence  of 
Nga*Liema,  head  chief  of  the  Bateke  nation*  Ktan^o,  he  Siiys,  is  the 
seat  of  an  important  trade,  and  has  a  quarter  set  0}>ai-t  lor  the  Bayansi 
people  who  come  down  the  Congo  from  Chiunbiri*s  towns,  in  their  fleets 
of  canoes,  to  sell  their  ivory  to  Nga-Liema,  who  in  his  turn  sells  it  to 
ihe  Bazonibo,  Makntas,  and  Babwendo  living  further  dttwn*  Mr.  Comber 
is  warm  in  his  expressions  of  gratitudo  to  Mr,  Stanley  for  opening  up  a 
route  to  Stanley  Pool  by  way  of  tho  river,  he  and  his  colleagues  having 
striven  in  vain  to  reach  the  desired  pjiiit  by  land  from  St*  Salvador, 
the  armed  opi>osition  of  the  native  ivorj-- traders  on  that  route  pi\>ving 
invincible,  He  says  the  journey  by  the  Stanley  route,  from  Banana  to 
ihe  Pool,  oi^cupies  twenty  days,  the  stages  being  as  follows :— 1.  Banana 
to  Musfiuea  by  Dutch  steamer  or  mission  boats;  2.  Mussuca  to  Baynes- 
ville  (a  Baptist  mission  station  12  miles  below  the  Kivilo  river)  by  road 
-via  Miialabala,  crossing  the  M[jozo  and  Luvu  rivere ;  3,  Baynesville  to 
Many  an  ga  by  river  in  the  mission  steel  boat ;  4.  Manyanga  to  StMiley 
Pool  by  land,  along  the  nortli  bank  as  far  as  Inkissi  Falls,  and  after 
crossing  the  Congo  above  the  fails,  by  land  along  the  south  bank. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Stanley,  communication  thi'oughout  is  constant  and  safe. 
The  International  Assoeiatiun  has  four  stations  and  the  Livingstone 
Mission  three  stations  along  the  same  line  of  route.  The  B^iwumbu 
tribe  south-east  of  Stanley  Pool  seem  to  be  remarkably  gentle  and 
amiable,  but  the  Batcko  have  the  aj>pearance  of  decided  savages,  their 
cheeks  (chief  and  people  alike)  being  seamed  with  long  scars,  their 
eye-brows  shaved,  eye-lashes  plucked  out,  and  a  circlet  of  red  and 
yellow  pigment  surrounding  each  eye.  Mr.  Comber  speaks  highly  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  natives ;  his  tact,  kindness,  and 
firmness  with  chiefs  and  jieople  having,  without  a  single  hostile 
encounter,  stitisfactorily  oijened  up  this  grand  higliway. 

BiBhop  Steere.— This  eminent  pioneer  and  dii'ector  of  missionaiy 
work  in  Eastern  Africa,  died  at  Zanzibar  of  apoplexy,  on  the  27th  of. 
August,  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  the  Universities' 
Mission  in  that  region,  but  by  all  wiio  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
civilisatiun  in  Africa.  He  was  a  skilled  linguist,  a  thorough  master 
of  Swahili,  the  language  of  the  East  Coast,  and  his  achievements  aa  a 
traveller  were  of  no  mean  order ;  his  journey  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  described  in  his  modest  little  volume,  *A  Walk  to  the 
Nyassa  Country,  1876,'  being  a  remarkable  undertaking,  in  the  un- 
ciertain  temper  of  the  tribes  of  tho  interior  at  that  time,  ^'o  one  but 
Livingstone  had  preceded  him  in  that  region,  and  the  routes  of  Bishop 
Steere  were  mostly  new.  The  results  of  tiie  '  Walk '  were  eminentl^^ 
practical,  like  the  man  himself,  for  the  establiBhmont  of  the  successful 
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missionary  station  at  Masasi,  whence  so  many  interesting  joumeTi  of 
exploration  liave .  einco  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Cbauncey  Maples  and 
otbers,  aoon  followed  the  Bishop's  viRit. 

Voyage  of  the  *  Kara  *  and  other  Arctic  Expeditions. — We  are  now 
able  to  annonnee  the  safe  return  of  the  Kara^  and  to  give  some  funbfr 
details  of  her  adventurous  and  interesting  cruise.  The  Kara  left 
Matotchkin  Strait  on  tho  9  th  of  August,  with  the  intention  of  working 
along  the  western  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  in  a  northerly  direction,  aniJ 
OB  August  12th  found  ice  to  tho  north-west  and  north*  A&  a  fog  ivv* 
coming  on  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  seek  shelter  lx?hind  Berg  Island — 
lat.  about  75^  50'.  There  was  then  ft^st  ice  between  the  islands  north  of  Berg- 
Island^  which  is  unusual  at  that  time  of  year,  but  no  ico  botireen  Ber^ 
Island  and  the  mainland.  On  the  lith,  however,  the  wind  freshened 
from  the  westward,  and  ice  began  to  drive  into  the  Sound.  At  first  the 
ship  was  sheltered  by  a  projecting  point,  but  was  soon  snrrounded  by  ice, 
and  after  losing  a  bower  anchor  and  chain,  aa  well  as  a  kedgo  anchor  and 
hawser,  she  was  driven  helplessly  up  the  Sound,  during  the  I5th  and  16th, 
towards  a  small  rocky  island  at  tho  north-east  entrancse — the  Teni 
Island  of  Captain  Markham.  There  were  several  small  grounded  bergs 
to  leeward,  and  another  berg  to  windward,  which  was  rapidly  gaining 
on  the  shiji,  coming  straight  towards  her.  On  tho  whole,  matters  looked 
80  serious  that  provisions  and  clothes  were  ordered  on  deck  in  case 
accident.  At  last  the  ship  became  stationar}^  to  windward  of  a  flat  her|^ 
and  the  berg  which  was  following  her  passed  by  and  grounded  in  shoaler 
"water.  The  vessel  was  then  in  her  turn  dnven  with  great  rapidity 
towards  this  grounded  berg,  which  just  graced  one  of  the  boats  at  the^J 
davits,  and  caught  the  bowsprit  end.  The  Kara  now  lay  in  compaiatiTe^| 
saiety,  being  made  fast  to  the  grounded  mans  by  a  hawser,  but  soon  '^ 
afterwards  a  heavy  lump  struck  her  on  the  bow,  causing  the  hawser  to 
break  off  the  ice  to  which  it  was  secured^  and  she  was  again  carried 
along,  until,  after  much  difficulty,  she  was  brouglit  up  behind  a  snuill 
piece  of  grounded  ice,  some  100  yards  from  the  south-ivest  point  of  Teni 
Island.  Provisions  were  at  once  landed  in  case  of  tMi-cident  to  the  ship, 
and  on  the  1 7th  and  for  many  days  following,  the  crew  were  employed 
in  collecting  drift  wood  and  building  a  house*  All  this  time  the  Sound 
was  completely  filled  with  ice,  and  escape  seemed  to  be  impossibl 
unless  tho  wind  shifted  to  an  easterly  quarter;  until  August  30th 
however,  it  almost  invariably  blew  from  the  westward*  On  the  29tK 
8ir  Henry  Gore-Booth  climbed  to  the  top  of  Berg  Island,  and  seeing  the 
pack  more  open  to  tho  south- west  and  %vest  ordered  all  the  provisions  cm 
board  again j  on  the  chance  of  the  ice  opening  in  the  Sound.  This  was 
hardly  accomplished  when  a  violent  storm  sprang  up  from  the  south* 
ward,  causing  so  much  ico-pressuro  that  the  ship  was  driven  ashore. 
All  provisions  and  storea  had  therefore  to  be  landed  again,  empty  casks 
were  lashed  under  the  bilge  of  the  ship,  and  by  great  exertions  she  w«& 
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agftin  got  afloat,  and  finally  C8cai>ed  from  the  Sound  on  September  3rd, 
reaching  llauimerfest  on  the  16th.  One  of  the  walrus  boats  was  un* 
fortunately  crushed  against  the  ship^s  side  by  a  piece  of  ice  during  the 
gale,  but  the  vessel  herself  sustainetl  no  damage  except  that  a  i>ortion 
of  the  bulwarks  was  st^jve  in.  During  her  imprisonment  snow  fell 
almost  continuously,  and  the  temperature  was  generally  sufBciently  low 
to  freeze  any  small  patches  of  water  between  the  floes.  Quantities  of 
looms  were  seen  in  the  Sound  before  the  ioe  came  in,  after  which  they 
nearly  all  disappeared*  A  few  seals  wei"e  shot,  but  little  else  waa  seen, 
and  no  bears  were  met  with.  After  leaving  the  Sound,  ice  wag  aeen  to 
the  irestwai-d  trending  about  W.S.W-  and  E,N,E.,  as  far  down  as 
Admiralty  Peninsula,  w^hen  it  appeared  to  take  a  more  westerly  direction. 
On  September  6th,  the  Kara  fell  in  with  the  WlUem  Bareni»f  and  Sir 
Henry  and  Mr*  Grant  exchanged  visits  with  the  officers.  They  reported 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  get  beyond  76^  N.  lat.,  and  that  abaut  the 
meridian  of  Wiche's  Land.  The  ice  was  unusually  low  down  in  every 
part  of  the  Barents  Sea,  The  Wilhm  Barents  reached  Hammerfest  on 
tlie  2l8t  of  September, — The  LoiiUe^^  which  has  now  returned  to  Europe, 
has  confirmed  the  rumours  of  the  ill-sucoeBS  attending  the  Dijmphia  and 
Yamai  up  to  the  22nd  of  September.  After  failing  in  their  attempts 
to  force  a  passage  through  Matotchkin  Strait,  all  three  vessels  succeeded 
in  entering  the  Kara  Sea  by  way  of  the  Jngor  Strait,  and  were  beset 
some  80  miles  to  the  eastward*  The  Lonkc,  however,  was  more  favour- 
ably situated  than  the  other  vessels,  and  stayed  by  them  for  two 
days,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render  some  assistance.  But  on 
September  22nd  it  became  evident  that  Captain  Burmeister  would  only 
endanger  his  oi^n  ship  by  remaining  longer,  and  he  therefore  felt  l>ound 
to  make  good  his  escape.  From  this  report  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
is  small  chance  of  the  Dijmphna  and  Varna  being  able  to  avoid  the  well- 
known  dangers  of  wintering  in  the  pack.  When  last  seen  by  Captain 
Burmeister  they  were  in  lat.  70''  1 5'  N*,  long,  64"^  E.  The  voyages  of 
the  Kara  and  WiUem  Barenh  are  of  special  value  and  importance  as 
they  leave  littlo  room  for  supposing  that  the  steamers  would  have  been 
able  to  enter  the  Kara  Sea  to  tho  northward  of  Kovaya  Zemlya,  where 
in  ordinary  ice-years  open  water  is  sometimes  found  when  all  the 
southom  entrances  are  blocked. 

Voyage  of  the  *Pola*  to  Jan  Mayen.— -Captain  Muller,  of  the 
Austrian  Expedition  in  the  Pola,  has  sent  to  Sir  Allen  Young  a  detailed 
account  of  his  voyage  and  the  landing  of  the  scientific  party  who 
are  to  work  the  International  Meteorological  Station  on  Jan  Ma\'en, 
It  corroborates  what  wo  have  already  published  in  previous  numbers 
of  tho  *  Proceedings.*  His  first  attempt  to  reach  tho  island,  made  too 
early  in  the  season,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Allen  Yotmg,  the  valua 


•  See  ante,  p.  607, 
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of  whose  iiifonnatioB  regarding  the  ice-conditions  of  the  Greenlwul  Set 
he  thankfully  acknowledges,  failed,  as  is  well  known-  His  seootul 
attempt  a  month  later  was  successful,  though  many  difiiciilticiS  liad  to  be 
overcome  before  the  ]>arty  was  finally  landed.  He  sighted  the  imposio^ 
crater  of  the  Beei-enberg  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  on  that  day  ap- 
proached the  land  U*  within  22  miles,  hut  all  his  attempts  to  reach  t 
harbour  in  various  directions,  on  that  and  many  subsequent  days,  wen? 
fiTist rated  by  the  ice,  and  it  was  not  until  the  moniing  of  the  13th  of 
Jnly  that  he  came  to  an  anchor.  This  was  in  Mary  Mass  Bay,  off  the 
Yogclberg.  The  landing  of  the  stores  and  instruments^  •wreighing 
nearly  200  tons,  was  begun  immediately,  and  continued  day  and  night 
until  completed,  the  work  being  much  facilitated  by  the  sti'anded  io©.* 
but  the  ship  was  in  continual  danger  diiring  the  whole  time,  from  the' 
stmng  ice-laden  currents  produced  by  the  tides,  and  steam  had  to  h% 
kept  up  in  readiness  for  leaving  the  anchorage  at  a  moment's  notioe* 
Several  times  the  ship  had  suddenly  to  get  up  anchor  and  escape  to  the 
oi)en  sea ;  once,  on  the  10th,  when  whe  had  to  furce  an  ice-liarrier  to  get 
clear,  and  three  times  in  August,  whilst  taking  in  l^jiUast  for  the  retum 
voyage.  The  Fola  left  on  the  16th  of  August,  leaving  the  staff  of 
observers  established  in  woll-funiitthed  houses  and  comfortable  for  the 
Avinter,  A  good  series  of  soundings  were  taken  off  the  island,  full 
particulai*8  of  which  will  be  in  due  course  communicated  to  the  Admiimlty 
by  Captain  Miillur. 

American  Polar  E^tpeditioE  'at  Lady  FraEkliii  Bay. — The  steamer 

Nep(une,  which  was  chiirtered  by  the  AniLTican  Govuniment  to  take 
supplies  to  the  scientitio  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Greely  in  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,'  has  returned  to  St,  John's,  Newfoundland,  having  been 
unable  to  get  further  north  than  79""  20'.  Lieutenant  Beebd",  who  com- 
manded the  relief  expedition,  reports  that  tlie  Nepinne  reached  Godhavn 
on  the  17th  of  July^  and  after  taking  on  Iward  various  articles  of  native 
juannfacture,  proceeded  northwai'd  until  the  24th,  when  she  was  fairly 
beset  near  Cape  York,  and  drifted  helplesHly  for  fonr  days.  On  the 
28th,  the  ice  opened  somewhjit^  and  the  ship  was  again  able  to  work 
slowly  northward,  but  was  again  stopped  on  the  29th  by  an  iinhrokeii 
ice  barrier,  which  extended  right  across  Smith  Sound  from  Cape  Ingle- 
tield.  She  therefore  anchored  in  Pandora  Harbour,  and  was  detained 
there  by  heavy  south-westerly  gales.  During  her  detention,  a  reoord 
left  by  Sir  Allen  Young  was  discovered  near  the  water's  edge,  halving 
been  washtfd  down  from  a  caini  on  the  summit  of  a  low  point.  On  the 
9th  of  Augxist,  the  Neptune  was  beset  by  heavy  ice  12  miles  from  • 
Tictoria  Head,  and  but  for  the  smaller  and  softer  ice  which  formed  a  » 
l>rotcction  to  the  bull,  must  inevitably  have  been  crushed.  As  it  was 
she  was  raised  bodily  three  feet,  and  was  not  released  until  the  12th. 

•  See  ante,  p.  232.  % 
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Ob  the  IStli,  u  record  left  by  Sir  George  Nares  wtis  discoTered  on 
Brevoort  Island,  and  a  email  depot  of  provitiians  from  tho  Dutcovtr^  was 
found  in  fairly  good  condition  on  a  neiglilx)tiring  island.  By  the  25tli, 
thero  were  many  signs  of  approaching  winter.  Tho  X'-egetation  was 
faded  and  brown,  the  flowers  had  disappeared,  the  ducks  had  taken  their 
departure,  and  the  summits  of  Cape  Kenrick  and  tho  Crystal  Palace 
OUffs  were  covered  with  snow.  So  as  tho  advancing  season  precluded 
all  hope  of  reaching  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  Lieutenant  Be*:!be  decided  taj 
land  the  stores  and  hoats  bb  fiir  north  as  possible,  and  caches  wer&j 
accordingly  estaldished  on  Capo  Sabine  and  Ijyttelton  Island,  the 
presence  of  a  hunting  party  of  Etah  Escpiimaux  necessitating  extra 
precaution,  A  whale-boat  was  also  left  on  Cape  Isaljella,  and  Lieutenant 
Beeb©  considers  that,  should  Lieutenant  Gretdy's  party  reach  Capo 
Sabine  neact  year  before  the  arrival  of  the  relief  ship,  they  will  scarcely 
fail  to  find  the  dep6ts.  On  tho  4th  of  September,  new  ice  formed  to  a 
thickness  of  four  inches ;  and  as  the  engineer  reported  a  leak  in  th 
boiler,  and  the  officers  unanimously  considered  that  further  delay  wonl< 
not  only  be  useless,  but  extremely  hazardous,  Lieutenant  Beelx*  ro* 
luctantly  gave  orders  to  turn  the  ship's  head  towards  home,  Tho 
highest  point  attained  by  the  Nejytune  was  12  miles  fr«>mCapo  Hawkes, 
and  17  miles  from  Capo  Prescott. 

Death  of  Franz  Wltti  in  North  Borneo* — A  circumstantial  account 
in  the  Dail^  Telegraph  of  tho  11th  ult.,  received  from  Singapore,  leaves 
no  room  for  doubting  that  this  energetic  traveller  was  treacherously 
murdered,  by  Muruts  or  Tanjoeing  Dyaks,  with  several  of  his  native 
attendants,  while  making  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Sihuco  river,  thejl 
southern  boundary  of  the  ten'itory  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Associa^ 
tion,  in  wh*08e  service  he  was  engaged.  His*  former  journeys,  from 
Marudu  Bay  in  the  north  of  tho  territory  to  Papar,  round  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Kinalmlu  and  to  Sandakan  (during  which  he  eflfectually  dis* 
proved  the  existence  of  Lako  Einabahi),  and  from  the  same  point  north- 
wards to  the  up|>er  watera  of  the  Labuk»  and  eastwards  to  Sebangan, 
have  been  noted  in  detail  in  our  •  Proceedings '  for  February  last 
(pp.  117  and  118).  Mr,  Witti,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  was  formerly  a 
Captain  in  the  Austrian  Imperial  Navy,  of  considerable  scientifio 
attainments^  being  a  contributor  to  the  service  Manual  of  his  country 
before  sailing  for  Borneo  he  availed  himself  largely  of  the  resources  ol 
our  Society  (to  which  he  came  with  good  introductions  from  Vienna), 
both  in  the  library  and  map  room;  and  if  he  had  lived  would  have 
doubtless  fulfilled  hia  promise  to  communicate  in  return  for  the  pre- 
liminary aid  received,  any  geographical  facts  of  importance  which  ho 
might  have  been  at  liberty  to  publish, 

.Major  Holdich  on  Indian  Frontier  Surveys.  —  Major  Holdich,  well 
known  for  hia  surveys  in  Afghanistan  during  the  late  war,  in  a  lecture 
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recently  doliverod  at  Simla  emitted  some  suggestive  tiowb  on  the  subject 
of  (roBtior  surreys,  Spoaking  of  the  present  ffontier  west  of  the  Indaa, 
he  is  emphatically  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  "  haphazard  *'  one.  The 
present  demarcation,  coinciding  as  it  does  with  the  transition  from  the 
ctiltivated  land  to  the  stony  and  ban-en  highland  beyond,  Iio  considew 
to  be  an  excellent  natural  boundary.  Although  here  and  there  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  secure  the  summits  rather  than  the  bases  of  the 
boundary  bills,  so  as  to  ensure  a  better  watch  over  the  border,  it  iwrotild 
bo  of  little  use  to  do  this  where  there  are  ranges  of  hills  like  steps  rising 
one  behind  the  other,  and  where  consetpieutly  nearly  every  exalted 
position  would  be  commanded  Ijy  one  higher  and  fifl-ther  inland.  To  hold 
both  ends  of  all  the  numerous  practicablo  passes  which  intersect  the 
border  between  Peshawar  and  the  sea  would  be  simply  impossible  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  There  are,  however,  two  %veak 
points  on  our  frontier,  viz.  whore  a  promontory  of  Jowaki  land  alxmi 
12  miles  wide,  juts  out  into  our  territory  between  Peshawar  and  Kohat» 
and,  secondly,  further  south,  where  the  direct  road  from  Thai  to  Bannu^ 
which  approximately  follows  the  line  of  the  Kurram  river,  is  cut  off  by  a 
sort  of  reversed  bastion  of  Wsiziri  country  stretching  into  British  terri- 
tory in  the  ncigbbourliood  of  Bahadur  Kheh  The  rough  wildemess  of 
hills  in  Jowaki  and  the  Kaffir  Kot  peak  and  the  rugged  hills  and  spnr& 
suiTouuding  it  are  lx>th  strong  vantage  points  for  marauders  and  border 
ruffians,  and  in  war  time  these  two  points  constitute  a  serioiifl  weakness 
in  an  otherwise  scientifie  frontier.  Turning  attention  to  the  leas 
known  passes,  one  notices  that  immediately  opposite  Bannu  there  is  a 
direct  route  following  the  course  of  the  Tochi  river,  through  the  Da  war 
Valley,  then  across  the  Paltu  Hills,  and  over  fairly  open  grotind  to 
Ghazni,  The  Tochi  Valley  is,  generally  speaking,  an  open ^  well-out ti- 
vated,  and  fuirly  wide  valley,  full  of  big  villages  and  easy  gradients,  so 
far  as  has  been  seen,  while  the  pass  over  the  Paltu  range  is  several 
thousand  feet  lower  than  the  Shutargar^lan.  There  are  several  passes 
between  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Jnenl>abad  which  are  worth  examinatioii 
on  account  of  the  connection  which  w^c  know  exists  between  them  and 
the  Zhob  Valley  route  from  Pishiuj  now  thoroughly  explored,  and  the 
Bori  and  Thal-Chotiali  routes  a  little  further  south.  Another  route, 
nearly  wholly  explored,  in  the  direct  route  from  Kandahar  to  Dera  Ismail 
viil  Maruf  and  the  Sharan  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Gomul.  In  orderj 
however,  to  complete  the  mapping  of  the  region,  fixed  points  are  mudi 
needed  south  of  \A';iziristitn,  and  tho  Takht»i-Snliman  offers  a  good 
opportunity  to  a  surveyor,  who  could  easily  ascend  it  under  permission 
from  a  local  chief,  and  so  secure  an  admirable  position  -whence  to 
tie  together  and  close  the  whole  tri angulation.  Southward  of  Thal- 
Chotiali  there  are  many  routes  and  passes  lately  traversed  by  our 
troops,  and  now  well  kno%\Ti,  Major  Holdich  recommended  the  engage* 
ment  of  small  loail  chiefs  with  a  thii*8t  for  adventure,  or  travelling 
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priests,  or  aay  sort  of  pooplo  already  accustomed  to  trtivijl  and  with 
isolfioient  intelligonce  to  read  and  writ«,  as  native  explorers,  who  shoiiKl 
map  out  the  trans- frontier  tracts  now  cloeed  to  British  officers.  In  con- 
clusion, he  urged  that  a  closer  connection  should  be  establiBhod  between 
the  Survey  and  Intelligence  Branches  with  a  view  to  mutual  assistance 
^nd  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  Bunna-Manipur  Frontier  Survey. — We  glean  from  a  communica- 
tion in  the  Allahabad  Pioneer  sonie  interesting  details  regarding  the 
measures  taken  last  season  to  define  the  boundary  line  between  Manipur 
and  Upper  Burma,  a  step  rendered  necessary  by  the  laids  of  the  Chins  or 
Knkis,  a  tribe  who  have  lately  settled  in  the  country  north  of  the  Kabo 
Talley. — When  the  Kabo  valley  was  retransferred  fi-om  Blanipur  to  Burma, 
the  boundary  was  laid  down  in  1834  by  Captains  Grant  and  Pomber- 
ton,  in  concert  with  an  olBcial  from  Ava,  but  as  the  tracts  north  of  the 
Kabo  valley  were  uninhabitedj  and  the  neighbouring  hill-tribes  savage 
and  unruly,  these  were  left  unsurveyed,  and  an  approximate  boundary 
drawn  north  up  to  a  range  called  Sheriferar.  It  had  become  necessary 
to  decide  exactly  how  this  line  ran  in  order  to  know  on  whom  would 
fall  the  responfiibility  of  keeping  the  Chins  in  order  in  future.  The 
cLemarcation  party  was  composed  of  Colonel  Johnstone,  c.S.i.,  Boundary 
Commissioner,  Mr,  K.  Pha  jre,  Major  Badgley,  and  Mr.  Ogle  of  the  Sur^-ey 
Department,  Dr*  Watt,  medical  officer  and  botanist,  two  other  officers  and 
ti  geologist,  and  250  men  of  the  12th  Khe!at-i-Ghilzai  Regiment  and 
frontier  Police.— The  party  arrived  in  Manipur  by  the  end  of  November. 
Manipur  covers  a  largo  area  of  ground,  each  house  having  a  separate  com- 
pound. The  city  proper,  or  inner  city,  occupied  by  the  rajah  and  his 
attendants;  is  quadrangular,  and  surrounded  by  moat  and  rampart  liko 
Mandalay.  The  people  are  like  the  Burmese  in  feature,  but  the  male  dress 
is  the  dress  of  the  native  of  India,  and  they  are  strictly  orthodox  Hindus 
in  religion.  Two  survey  parties  under  Major  Badgley  and  Mr*  Ogle  were 
despatched  by  southerly  and  northerly  routes  respectively,  while  the 
main  party  under  Colonel  Johnstone  made  its  way  to  Kongal-thanna  at 
the  head  of  the  Kabo  valley,  where  the  return  of  the  survey  parties  w^as 
awaited-  Mandalay  having  declined  to  send  a  representative,  the  task 
t)f  defining  the  boundary'  was  performed  ex  parte^  with  assistance  from 
Iho  Burmese  frontier  oflicials.  The  Kabo  valley,  aa  seen  from  the 
Yoma  range,  presented  the  aepect  of  a  vast  expanse  of  primeval  ml 
forest,  with  clearances  huro  and  there,  as  it  did  to  Pemberton,  nearly 
50  years  ago.  The  large  Burmese  armies  formerly  stationed  hero  to 
invade  Manipur  have  given  place  to  small  villages  of  Shans,  cultivating 
Tioe  and  manufactuiing  salt.  The  Shans  of  the  Kabo  valley  are 
descendants  of  an  ancient  race  whose  records  go  back  as  far  as  the  80th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  whose  territory  once  extended  from  the 
Assam  valley  to  the  22nd  parallel,  and  from  the  Yoma  range  to  Yunnan. 
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Outlying  provinces  were  made  over  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  anf 
these  have  given  place  to  Tsaw-bwaa,  or  petty  rajalis,  flome  of 
whom  exist  to  this  day,  and  are  tribntarj'  to  Burma. — In  ilie 
survey  of  the  Kabo  valley  observations  were  taken  from  both  side^ 
of  the  valley,  but  an  attempt  to  place  survey  parties  on  the  Hugo* 
chin  hills,  bounding  it  on  the  east,  was  opposed  by  armed  retainerB  of 
the  Thoung-thwoot  Teaw-hwa.  The  rencontre  of  Burmeee  and  Hani* 
pnrifl,  with  the  pent-np  hatred  of  more  than  a  century,  waa  fortunatel j 
prevented  from  developing  into  a  conflict  by  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Johnstone's  troops.  The  Colonel,  wisely  determining  to  avoid  a 
rupture,  despatched  Mr.  Phayre  with  Major  Eadgley  to  endeaTOur  to 
come  to  an  nndei'standing  with  the  Tsaw-bwa,  and  obtain  permiaiion 
for  the  survey  party  to  take  observations  from  the  Ungochin  hiUa. 
From  their  summit  Mr.  Phayre  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  Chin-dwin 
valley  (Kamionai,  or  K yen -d wen,  in  the  most  recent  Indian  Survey 
map).  North  and  east  are  the  Shan  distrieta  of  Wintho^  Mein*g)ei|ii 
Mein-nyoung,  and  in  the  far  distance,  overlooking  the  Irawadi,  Mo* 
goung.  Korth  are  the  amber  mines  and  serpentine  quarries  of  Kant  I, 
and  east  and  south  are  the  auriferoiis  stream e  flowing  into  the  Chiii* 
dwin  river.  East  of  the  same  Hvcr  are  the  tealv  forests  now  iworked 
under  a  lease  by  the  Bombay  Burma  Company.  Tea  grows  abtm- 
dantly,  but  the  leaf  is  pickled  and  oaten  with  a  mixture  of  oil^ 
garlic,  and  assatootida.  It  is  not  used  as  a  beverage, — Mr.  Pbayre 
duly  arrived  at  Thoimg-thwoot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chin-dwin^ 
and  had  a  formal  interview  with  the  Tsaw-bwa»  who  came  in  dtato- 
attiro  with  an  imposing  procession  of  priests,  (miDisterB,  secretaries^ 
troops,  and  retainers.  This  authority  was  however  unable,  in  the 
absence  of  orders  from  Mandalay,  tu  ptrmit  any  survey  parties  to 
enter  Burmese  territor}%  Mr,  Phayre  accordingly  went  on  to  Tamoo 
to  interview  the  Woon,  a  sort  of  frontier  commissioner  on  the  npper 
Chin-dwin,  with  extensive  jurisdiction,  witli^the  hope  that  he  would 
make  proper  representations  at  Mandalay,  but  j  this  step  was  e<i"aally 
ineffectual* — In  passing  through  the  southern  part  of  th  e  Kabo  valley  Mr, 
Fhayro  fouud  that  several  districts  and  villages  have  been  depopulated 
by  the  raids  of  the  Chins,  which  are  increasing  in  boldness  andl 
frequency  eveiy  year.  In  1879  a  Burmese  Woondonk,  with  1500  troopav 
was  sent  up  the  Chin-dwin  in  a  royal  steamer,  but  rocks  and  boulders 
were  hurled  on  his  sulditirs,  who  fled  precipitately.  In  185G  the 
Manipuris  organised  an  expedition  against  the  Chins,  which  failed 
disastrous!  y,  owin  g  to  defective  commissariat  arrangements.  The  British 
expedition  against  the  Lushais  is  the  only  successful  one  on  record. — 
The  surv^ey  arrangements  were  concluded,  and  the  party  returned  to 
Manipur  by  the  end  of  January',  work  having  been  not  a  little  facilitated 
by  the  steady  and  manly  bearing  of  the  12th  Khelat^i-Ghilzai  troopa 
under  Lieutenant  Angelo. 
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Exploration  of  the  TTpper  Cayuni, — Mr.  Michael  McTurk  (a  Govern- 
ment official  of  British  Guiana^  whoee  name  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  Boddam-Wlietliam's  *  Koraima  *)  has  in  the  rcceotly  published  first 
part  of  ToL  i.  of  Timchri^  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Society  of  that  colony,  given  an  account  of  a  journey  up  the 
Cnyum  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  the  last  30  or  40  miles  of  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  through  country  whereof  no  printed  description 
exists.  There  is  indeed  so  little  material  available  with  reference  to  the 
geography  of  the  region  over  the  Vonezuolaii  frontier,  that  Mr.  McTurk's 
j^aper  cau  scarcely  fail  to  l)e  of  value.  The  loiigeBt  journey  up  the 
Cuyuni  a] spears  to  be  that  of  Mr,  W.  Hilhouse,  recorded  in  our  Journal 
for  1837  (voh  vii.  pp.  44G-5i),  This  explorer  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Ekruyt'ku  or  Cura  Cura  riv^er,  about  Gl^  10'  W.  long,,  a  point  nearly 
the  same  distance  short  of  Mr.  McTurk's  furthest  as  it  itself  exceeds 
the  most  westerly  point  on  the  river  touched  by  Schomburgk  (viz. 
the  mouth  of  the  Acarabisi,  only  a  short  distanoe  over  the  frontier,  see 
B.G.S.  Journal,  vol.  xii-  p.  178).  A  more  modem  traveller,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  Brown,  only  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Otomong,  on  the  boundary 
line.^ — Mr,  McTurk  started  from  Kalacoon  (the  **  Caliooon  "  of  Hilhouse) 
on  the  Mazaruni  on  October  14th,  1880*  reaching  Warriri,  the  old  gold- 
mining  locality  on  the  Cuyuni,  on  the  16th,  and  the  portage  of 
Wohmopoh  (probably  the  **  Wohminpong  "  of  AValker*8  map)  on  the 
23rd»  Here  ho  first  met  Indians,  some  Ackawois  from  the  head  of  th© 
Yuruari,  who  preft^rrcd  to  npend  their  earnings  at  Georgetown,  in  spite 
of  the  long  and  dangerous  river  passage,  rather  than  at  Cayou  or 
Caratal.  On  the  26th,  the  first  Carib  settlement  was  reached,  above 
Timoonio  Falls,  another  one  called  Koratoka  (the  Cock)  being  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  28th,  three  more  Carib  settle- 
ments were  passed,  one  named  Arra-outa  (the  Baboon),  and  the  moun- 
tains Akare-coo-topoo  and  Anakare-ye-tepoo  were  fii'st  observed.  Those 
mountains,  with  another  called  Tirimbandaboo,  were  passed  next  day  on 
the  left ;  they  are  of  sfindstone,  and  of  similar  formation  to  those  on  the 
Poiaro  and  near  Eoraima,  flat -topped,  with  precipitous  sides,  the  bare 
red  sandstone  being  exposed  in  many  places*  The  last  Carib  settlement 
on  tho  Cuyuni,  called  Apo-ye-kifoo  (the  place  burnt  by  fire),  was  passed 
on  the  29th,  but  a  long  way  above,  others  were  reported  of  Ackawois 
and  Kamaracotas,  and  on  November  3rd,  Mr,  McTurk  entered  the 
Yuruari,  which  flows  into  the  Cuyuni  from  about  north-east,  each  river 
being  300  yards  wide  at  the  junction.  Mr,  McTurk  calls  this  the 
'*  Urawan,"  obviously  the  same  as  Codazzi*s  northern  affluent  "  Yunian/' 
both  from  position,  direction,  and  phonetic  resemblance,  but  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  extension  of  tho  Cuyuni,  which  also  appears  as 
Yuruan  on  the  maps  of  Codazzi  and  Walker,  flowing  in  a  westerly  and 
north-westerly  direction  to  about  6^  43'  K.  lat.,  and  then  turning  south- 
west and  west  to  its  supposed  origin  at  about  6"^  5'  K.lat.   For  the  great 
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northern  affluent  entered  by  Mr.  McTurk,  Walkor  rightly  adopts  tk 
name  Yuruari  (HUhause^s  **  Yumary "),  which  flows  past  the  Camtal 
gold  mines  at  Nueva  rrovidencia,  as  described  by  Mr.  G.  Attwood  in  tha 
•  Quai-terly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society/  vol.  xxv,   p-  585, — Tha 
•waters  of  this  river  were  fonnd  to  bo  white  and  muddy,   Imt  leffc  cq 
sediment  after  siibBidence.     After  a  day*s  jonmey  np  it,  the  larger  bon 
ufied  by  the  traveller  could  not  be  got  any  further,  the  river  being  filkd 
with  great  bouMera  of  granite  40  or  50  feet  square,  with  small  rills  of 
water  running  between.     During  the  rains  there  is  a  considerable  fall 
here^  called  Rurreewa,  on  two  of  the  rocks  of  which  are  drawingi  of 
frogB,  about  nine  inches  long,  appai'ently  made  by  friction  with  some 
harder  subBtance,  and  about  a  mile  above  is  another  frog-drawing,  BOme- 
what  different.     These  are  called  Farrah-ooosa  (from  "  Parrah,"  a  frog) 
by  the  Ackawois,  who  know  nothing  of  their  origin,  except  that  they 
are  ancient.   The  smaller  boat  was  carried  over  the  Rurreewa  rucks,  and 
the  exploration  was  continued   for  another  day,  considerable  portagoi 
being  often  necessary.     Some  Ackawois'  houses  were  seen>  one  of  this 
inhabitants  of  which  spoke  Spanish,  and  on  the  last  day  (Nov^.  5th)  a 
landing  apparently  of  Kome  importance  was  arrived  at,  from  Tvhich  a 
path  led  by  a  two  days*  journey  over  the  Savannah  toCayou,  the  nearai 
Venezuelan  town  or  village.   About  a  mile  on  this  path  from  the  landing 
is  the  nearest  house,  known  as  Francisco* 8»  after  which  the  Savannah  is 
open  and  nndulating,  with  clnmps  of  trees  several  acres  in  extent  here 
and  there ;  and  \vbere  the  grass  had  not  been  burnt  off  it  vras  six  feet 
high  and  excellent  as  pasture.     The  nunierous  Yenezuelan  houses  scat- 
tered about  were  very  siniilar  in  stnicture  and  material  to  those  of  tho 
Indians,  but  some  were  partly  enclosed,  the  rough  doors  and  window* 
being  of  raw   deer- skins.     Tho   people   scorned  of  mixed   Indian  and 
.Spanish  blood,  neither  white  men  nor  black  being  seen ;  and  they  live 
like  Indians,  cultivating  cassava  and  plantains,  grazing  a  feyv  cattle,  or 
mining.    The  land  up  the  Cuyuni  seems  lower  than  that  of  the  Easequibo 
and  Mazaruni,  but  is  more  fertile,  there  not  being  so  much  sand  in  it,  so 
that  grass  springs  up  wherever  a  large  tree  falls  or  a  small  clearing  is 
made.     Tho  forest  trees  above  the  Pa3'uca  Falls  (near  the  old  Warriri 
gold-mines)  are  different  from  those  on  the  lower  reaches,  and  bamboo 
grows  all  along  the  sides  of  the  river  from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  tha 
Y'uruari.     Mr.  McXurk  started  on  his  return  voyage  on  Kov.  5  th,  and 
reached  Kalacoon  on  the  18th,  after  ^ve  weeks*  absence. 

A  Scientiftc  Jonnial  in  British  Guiana —The  new  Journal  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing  acecjunt  of  Mr*  McTurk*s  explorations  derives  its 
name  Timehri  fmm  a  Carib  word  signifyiDg  the  old  writings  on  the 
rocks  of  British  Guiana,  a  specimen  of  which  hieroglyphics  is  given  OH 
tho  cover.  It  is  a  well*printed  magazine  of  172  pages.  The  editor, 
Mr*  E.  F.  im  Thnm,  m.a.,  late  Curator  of  the  Museum,  saj-s,  in  h» 
introduction  of  the  new  publication,  **  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
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render  the  jouroal,  though  its  subject  matter  will  be  Guiaua,  widely 
interesting  to  seientific  aud  other  readers  both  within  and  beyond  the 
colony/*  and  probably  much  useful  ex]>ericnce  will  thus  be  made  available 
to  others,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  confined  to  one  or  two 
specialists.  The  first  jiart  contains  nine  articles  on  various  subjects  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  colony,  liosides  occasional  notes  and 
reports  of  meetings.     The  Loudon  publisher  is  Mr.  Stanford, 


Commander  Wyatt  Rawsen,  R.lf, — The  death  of  Wjatt  Rawson  will  be 
felt  m  a  serious  loss  in  the  Navy,  and  hy  his  numerous  friends  in  this  Society ;  for 
there  are  few  men  who,  during  bo  short  a  life,  have  given  such  great  promise,  or 
who  have  formed  so  many  and  such  warm  friendships.  He  closed  a  remarkably 
active  and  distinguished  career  by  a  glorious  death. 

Oar  lamented  Associate  caine  of  aa  ancient  8took,  the  Kawsons,  formerlgr 
Eavenchils  or  Ravensons,  having  been  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  in  York^ire, 
before  the  Norman  conquest.  He  was  the  youngest  »on  of  Christopher  Hawson, 
Esq.,  and  of  Ellen  Frances^  daughter  of  John  Naylor  Wright,  Esq»>  of  Beaumaris, 
and  was  born  on  August  2Tth,  1853.  His  elder  brother,  who  is  ten  years  his 
senior,  is  also  a  naval  ofBcer  of  distinction.  Captain  H.  H.  Eawson,  r.k,, 
held  the  responsible  post  of  guperintendent  of  transports  dining  the  Egyptian 
campaign. 

Young  Wyatt  passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  Canada,  where  his  father  held  an 
official  position,  and  his  boyish  experience  of  sledging  and  ice  w*ork  proved  useful  to 
him  afterwards.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  18*36,  and  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of 
senring  his  first  apprenticeship  under  our  lament^  Associate  Captain  J,  G. 
Got>t]enongh,  in  the  Minotaur.  His  next  ship  was  the  Narcissus,  comniahded  by 
Captain  Codriugton,  in  the  tlying  (k|uadron.  On  his  return  he  passed  for  a  lieutenant 
with  cretlit  {I  .  1  ,  2.)-  During  the  Ashanti  war  he  belonged  to  the  Active^  Com- 
modore Hewett,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  march  to  Kumasi  with  the  Naval 
Brigade,  receiving  a  bullet  wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Amoaful,  in  January 
1874.  He  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  the  energy  and  tact  he  displayed  while 
serving  with  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  He  was  ipecially  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Ueutenant  on  the  31st  of  March,  1874,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  for  his  Ashanti 
eervioes. 

When  it  was  decided  that  Arctic  discovery  should  be  reauraed  through  Govern- 
ment agency,  young  Rawson  was  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  eager  of  the 
volunteers,  and  he  was  appointed  third  lieutenant  of  the  Dkcovery  in  Aprd  1876, 
At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  uf  thia  Society,  When  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  waa  &electetl  as  ihe  winter  quarters  of  the  second  ship,  while  Captain  Narua 
pushed  northwards,  it  was  arranged  that  an  officer  should  be  taken  on  board  the 
AUri  to  return  to  ihe  Discovery  as  soon  aa  practicable,  with  news  of  the  final 
wintering  position  of  her  consort.  ITawaon  was  selected  for  tiiis  important  service, 
and  he  accordiagly  joined  the  Alert  with  a  sledge  crew  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  1875* 

It  was  not  possible  to  return  to  his  own  ship  before  tlie  winter,  although  he  made 
a  persevering  attempt  to  do  so  from  the  2ud  to  the  12th  of  October.  The  i  oint  ho 
reached  is  named  Cai>e  Rawson,    But  water  was  making  close  in  shore,  and  ho  and 
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his  filedge  crew  were  obliged  to  winter  on  board  the  Aleri  in  latitude  82**  2?  5, 
Rawsott  WHS  a  great  acquisition,  and  his  cheery,  helpful  companionship  will  contimit 
to  bo  a  bright  memory  to  his  shipmates  for  tho  rest  i>f  their  lives.  An  Arctic  wini^r 
loses  all  its  horrora  when  its  long,  dark  hours  aro  cheered  and  brighteDed  by  Uw 
joyotia  gaiety  luid  steadfast  devotion  to  duty  of  auch  spirits  as  liawson  BJid  his  yotta| 
comrades, 

Tho  first  service  to  be  performed  on  the  return  of  the  sun  was  one  of  no  shgtt 
difficulty.  It  was  to  open  communication  between  the  Alert  and  the  DUeo^vtry 
during  a  time  when  the  mean  temperature  was  30^  and  the  minimum  45°  below  x«nx 
Tho  heroen  of  this  memorable  exploit  were  Lieutenants  Egerton  and  RawaODj  wbo 
were  accompanied  by  the  Danish  dog-driver  Petersen  and  nine  dogs.  Starting  od 
the  12th  of  March,  1876,  Petersen  was  frequently  frost-bitten,  and  on  the  14th  t 
strong  wind  made  it  impossible  to  travel.  The  man  was  very  ill  and  nearly  f roses. 
His  two  companions  dug  a  hole  in  the  drifts  and  removed  j)oor  Petersen  into  it.  Thi» 
took  them  six  hours ;  htit  the  sufferer  was  still  in  acute  jiain,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  heat  in  him  of  any  kind.  They  chafed  his  hands  and  feet,  covered  him  with 
everything  warm,  even  depriving  themselves  of  some  of  their  own  clothing,  closed 
every  crevice,  lit  the  sfirit-lamp,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting  the  temperatnre  xip 
to  7°.  Still  the  patient*8  feet  and  hands  remained  hard  and  frozen.  *'  So  each 
taking  a  foot»  we  set  to  work  to  warm  them  with  our  hands  and  tlannel^.  A*  edich 
hand  got  cold,  we  warmed  it  about  our  {:)erBons,  and  in  ahcmt  two  hours  we  restored 
the  circulation."  This  waa  repeated  again  and  again  through  the  night;  and  dc: 
day  they  resolved  to  attempt  to  bring  the  man  back  to  the  ship.  The  difficulties 
miseries  of  the  return  jouroey  were  increased  by  the  incessant  care  required  for  th© 
patient.  At  one  point  the  dogs  made  a  sudden  bolt  past  Rawson,  who  held  on  to 
harness  and  was  carried  along  with  them.  On  his  grip  dei>ended  poor  Petersen*®  lift 
but  it  was  a  grip  of  iron.  At  G.30  the  same  evening  they  arrived  aloDgside,  and 
their  poor  patient's  life  was  saved.  They  were  received  with  heartfelt  rejoicing, 
Captain  Marlckam  has  recorded  the  feelings  of  all  Englishmen  as  to  their  conduct j 
**  The  work  of  these  two  young  officers  on  this  occasion  stands  out  conspicuously 
amongst  the  many  deeds  of  doYOtioB  with  which  the  annals  of  Arctic  adrenti 
abound." 

Eawson  and  Egerton  started  again  on  their  perilous  errand  on  March  20ih,  and, 
after  many  adventures  and  much  haTdahi{)t  succeeded  in  reaching  the  J^iscapeiy  on 
the  24th.  Rawson  was  incessantly  employed  on  sledging  work  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Returnitig  to  the  Alej-t  on  the  ith  of  April,  he  pioneered  a  route  across 
Eobeson  Channel  tc^  the  Greenland  coast  from  the  10th  to  the  18th,  and  again 
to  Greenland  with  Lieutenant  Beaumont.  Rawson  accompanied  that  distingnisT 
Arctic  traveller  along  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland  until  May  10th,  when  the  t^ 
■explorers  ascended  a  hill,  aftenvards  named  Mount  Wyatt,  2050  feet  above  the 
Tho  return  juurney  was  then  commenced  by  Rawson,  w^ith  a  dying  man  on  tW 
sledge,  and  he  reached  Polaris  Bay  on  June  3rd.  From  tlmt  time  his  services  wew 
devoted  to  the  succour  of  returning  explorers.  On  one  occasion  he  attacked  ai 
kille^l  a  mtisk  ox  without  a  gun,  and  arme^l  only  with  a  stick  and  a  knife  which 
fastened  to  the  end  uf  it;  ever  on  the  lo^i^k  out  to  procure  fresh  meat  for  the  sii 
On  the  22nd  he  started  on  a  journey  for  the  relief  of  Beaumont,  and  he  did 
return  to  his  ship  until  the  3rd  of  August.  He  was  away  sletlge  travelling  for  132 
days  J  and  hia  coolness  and  sound  judgment,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  inspi- 
riting cheerfulness  showed  him  to  possess  all  the  highest  qualities  of  an  Arctic 
explorer.  Yet  he  had  only  just  completofi  his  28rd  year  when  tho  ezpeditiaii 
returned  to  England  in  November  1876, 

In  the  following  year  Rawson  was  appointed  to  the  Alacandra^  bearing  the  flag 
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of  Admiral  Hornby  in  tlie  Jlediten-aiieaii,  and  be  continued  to  serve  on  tbat  station 
and  in  the  Sea  of  Marinordi  tintil  1880.  Ue  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  (eveT^  aad 
was  for  some  time  at  Haslar  HospitiiL  But  berecovertd,  and  before  he  again  went  to 
sea,  he  was  liappUy  married  to  Maud,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Hegan,  Esq,, 
of  Queen'e  Gate,  Keusiagton,  a  young  lady  to  whom  lie  bad  been  attached  foraevenii 
years.  On  December  7th,  1880|  he  joined  the  Champum  corvette  ais  first  UeuteDant, 
And  went  in  her  to  the  Pacific  i;tation ;  but  in  the  next  year  his  good  senrioes 
procured  for  him  a  position  wliicii  made  future  advancement  certain.  He  was 
appointed  i*y  the  Eoyal  Yacht  on  October  Slst,  1881 ;  and  for  a  few  happy  months 
he  was  able  to  live  quietly  vflth  bin  young  wife  at  fcjouthsea,  A  child  had  been  bom 
to  him  in  his  alienee,  and  he  received  the  joyful  news  "while  he  was  in  the  Pacific. 

When  the  campaign  in  Egypt  was  decided  upon,  it  was  d(?8irable  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  should  have  a  naval  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff.  The  General  applied  for 
the  services  of  young  Rawson,  whom  he  had  known  in  Ashanti,  and  the  Queen 
graciously  acceded  to  Sir  Garnet***  request.  On  the  12tb  of  September  Sir  Garnet 
and  his  »taff  ma«le  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  lines  at  Tel-eUKebir,  and  took 
bearing ;  and  the  members  of  the  staff  were  told  ofi"  to  guide  the  different  brigades 
an  the  ri^^ht  direction,  during  the  night  march.  Wyatt  Rawson  pjioneered  the 
Highland  Brigade,  keeping  some  yards;  in  advance  until  be  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mmport.  He  had  gallantly  scaled  and  had  crossed  the  first  line  of  entrenchmenta, 
when  he  fell  with  a  rifle  bullet  through  bis  body. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  all  the  hurry  and  urgent  business  after  the  victory, 
found  time  to  ride  back  two  miles  to  see  his  young  frieud  for  the  last  time,  who  was 
lying  in  a  tent,  waiting  to  be  taken  down  to  Ijsmailia.  The  General  knelt  down  by 
poor  Rawson's  side,  and  said»  "  I  know  you  were  well  to  the  front,  old  fellow,  all  the 
time.^*  He  was  much  affected^  and  when  he  left  he  said  he  would  telegraph  to  his 
wife.  It  \SBS  generally  admitted  by  oOicers  in  the  action  that  it  was  due  to  Rawson's 
admirable  guidance  that  there  were  not  more  casualties.  For  he  brought  the 
Highland  Brigade  exactly  to  the  right  spot  at  the  proper  moment,  namely,  just  at 
dawn.  A  mistiike  causiug  even  ten  minutes'  delay  would  have  exjxjsed  the  men  to 
a  heavy  tire  while  charging  the  entrenchments.  He  guided  them  through  the  dark 
night  entirely  by  his  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  stars. 

From  the  first  there  could  be  no  hope.  He  was  conveyed  on  board  the  steamer 
Carthage^  but  died  a  little  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  September, 
as  she  was  entering  Malta  harbour,  A  public  fuueral  was  awarded  him  at  Malta, 
hia  cofBn  being  followed  to  the  shore  by  thirty  men-of-war's  boats,  and  the  service 
was  attended  by  the  chief  author i  ties  of  Mai  ta.  He  was  buried  in  the  Bighi  cemetery. 
He  was  conscious  to  the  last.  This  bright  young  spirit  was  called  away  when  on 
the  full  tide  of  success.  In  his  short  life  he  had  already  done  much  useful  work^  and 
he  had  done  it  heartily,  tboruughly,  and  modestly.  It  was  completed  and  its  con- 
4:lusion  was  most  glorious.  But  young  Kawson  will  leave  a  sad  blank,  and  many 
friends  will  motuii  over  his  early  death.  Among  those  who  thus  mourn  is  our 
gracious  Queen,  who  did  not  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  writing  to  Mrs.  Rawson,  and 
-expressing  her  deep  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  the  hope  that  the  thought  of  her  dear 
hiisband*s  gallantry  would  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  his  widow.  Sir  Garnet  Wolsele}- 
telegraphed  the  news  in  the  following  words  : — "  I  deeply  regret  that  Rawson,  while 
gallantly  piloting  the  Highland  Brigade  into  action  this  morning,  was  shot  through 
the  body,  and  is  now  in  a  critical  state.  His  gallantry  was  most  conspicuous." 
The  Admiralty  also  expressed  sympathy  and  regret,  and  they  showed  their  sense  of 
Rawson -s  services  by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  commander,  with  the  following 
most  complimentary  notice  in  the  Gazette :  "  The  following  promotion  has  been 
^lectally  made  in  Her  Majesty^s  fieet  for  yalaablo  and  gallant  scfyices  rendered  at 
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the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  the  13th  instant,  on  the  recommendation  of  tbc 
General  officer  commanding  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  Egypt,  to  take  effect  from  thtt 
date.    Lieutenant  Wyatt  Bawson  to  be  Commander." 

To  our  Society  the  death  of  this  experienced  though  youthful  Arctic  cxpkjw 
will  also  be  a  loss,  for  he  was  an  ardent  geographer,  and  much  good  work  would 
surely  have  been  done  by  him,  if  his  life  had  been  spared. 

John  Petherict— Mr.  John  Petherick,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  travel  in  the 
White  Nile  region,  died  in  London  on  the  15th  of  July.  He  was,  for  some  yean 
prior  to  the  great  expedition  of  Speke  and  Grant,  engaged  as  a  trader  in  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  and  in  the  course  of  his  operations  penetrated  to  the  south,  in  the  regioos 
west  of  the  White  Nile,  further  than  had  been  reached  by  any  previous  txaveller. 
An  aocoimt  of  his  explorations  was  published  by  him  in  1861,  under  the  title  of 
'Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,  with  explorations  from  Khartoum  on 
the  White  Nile  to  the  Regions  of  the  Equator.'  Being  then  (November  1860)  ia 
England,  making  preparations  to  return  to  Central  Africa,  having  been  appointed 
British  Consul  in  the  Soudan,  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sodetj 
availed  themselves  of  an  offer  made  by  him  to  meet  Captains  Speke  and  QiuA 
at  Gondokoro,  at  the  time  (February  1862)  they  were  expected  to  arrive  at  tbt 
trading  station  on  emergiog  from  the  region  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Kik 
sources,  and  to  place  boats,  provisions,  and  men  at  their  service  for  their  further 
journey  down  the  Nile ;  provided  the  pecuniary  means  for  the  purpose  were  famished 
by  the  Society.  About  1000?.  were  raised,  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  FeHows, 
the  Society  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  heading  the  list  with  100/.  each,  and  for 
this  sum  Mr.  Petherick  undertook  to  place  two  boats  with  provisions,  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  his  own  men,  to  await  the  expedition  at  the  place  named, 
from  November  1861 ;  the  agreement  between  him  and  the  Society  requiring  him 
to  proceed  south  to  meet  Captain  Speke  if  he  did  not  arrive  at  that  date,  but  not 
binding  him  to  remain  beyond  June  1862.  Speke  and  Grant,  as  is  well  known,  did 
not  reach  Gondokoro  until  a  year  after  the  time  calculated,  namely,  in  February 
1862,  and  Petherick,  who,  with  his  heroic  wife,  had  made  a  long  detour  west  of  the 
White  Nile  and  met  \Yith  endless  obstacles  and  disappointment,  was  not  there  to 
meet  them.  The  promised  boats  and  provisions  were  there,  but  Captain  Speke 
being  dissatisfied  with  Pethcrick's  proceedings,  preferred  to  accept  the  proffered  hdp 
of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  had  also  in  the  meantime  arrived  at  Gondokoro,  aod 
Petherick  returned  down  the  Nile.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  Petherick.  Soon 
after  Captain  Speke^s  arrival  in  England,  Petherick  was  deprived  of  the  Consulship 
at  Khartum,  and  some  difficulties  arising  at  the  same  time  with  native  officials,  his 
mercantile  affairs  fell  into  disorder,  threatening  him  with  ruin,  which  was  onTj 
averted  by  the  Egyptian  Government  leaking  him  some  compensation  for  hia  1 
His  later  years  w6re  spent  in  retirement  in  the  West  of  England. 
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EUROPE. 
Eoeohlin-Sohwartz,  A. — Un  Touriste   en  Laponie.     Paris  (Hachette)  :    1882, 

cr.  8vo.,  pp.  52G,  maps.     {][''illiam8  &  Norgate :  price  3«.) 

Contains  a  tolerably  long  chapter  on  the  Lofoten  isles ;  the  maps  (be^des  t 
general  one  showing  author's  routes)  are  of  Finmark,  scale  1 :  966,000,  and  of 
the  country  between  Bodoe  and  Pitea,  scale  1 :  705,000,  from  the  Swe^^  and 
Korwegian  State  Surveys. 
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^JSckwartZ}  [Br.]  Bernkard. — Moatenegro,  Schilderung  einer  Hme  durch  das 
Inner©,  oebst  Entwurf  eincr  Geograpbie  des  Laodes,  Leipzig  (Frohberg) :  1883 
[1882],  8vo.,  pp.  472,  map,  illustrations  [no  Index],  (WUliains  &  Sorgote: 
price  12ff,) 

The  first  part  co[itiiiQ.s  a  descriptive  account  of  the  autlior  s  journey  into  the 
interior  of  tlie  Cernagora,  from  Cattaro  by  Cetinje,  Antivari,  Duldgno,  Skutari, 
ad  Fudgoriza  to  Nikschitsch,  returning  to  Cetinje  and  Cattaro  by  tlie  valleys 
©f  the  Tuschioa  and  Tara,  the  Moratscha  and  Kjeka.    The  second  part  is  purely 
^graphical,  discniiaing  the  literature  (chiefly  diaries  of  Heinrich  Barth,  which 
_  re  reproduced),  horizontal  and  vertical  formation,  ivith  table  of  heights,  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  aspects*  inchnling  mi  analysis  of  a  ne^vly  discovered 
petruleuin  spring,  climate,  liydrograpby,  tlura,  fauna,  and  ]>opnlation» 

ITie  map  (1 ;  600,000)  shyWB  the  new  and  ancient  boundaries,  with 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  fortificatlonB,  roadi$,  &c. 

Tlioroddfien,    Thorvaldr.  —  Oversigt    over    de    ialandake    Vulkaners    Historie. 
Kj^Sbenhavn  (Bianco  Lunos  Kgl.  IIof-Bogtrykkcri) :  1832,  8vo.,  pp.  170,  maps. 
After  an  introductory  general  account  of  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Iceland  during  historical  times,  the  author  dlscusaes 
p  the  situation  of  volcanoes  now  in  activity,  which  ho  divides  into  Sgroape,  (I) 
^tif  Sufefellsnes,  (2)  of  Heel  a,  (3)  of  Reykjanes>  (4)  of  Kfttla,  (5)  of  Yannirdalr, 
(0)  of  thoso  south  of  the  Vatunjukull,  (7)  of  Odathahraun,  and  (8)  of  Myvatn, 
which  he  describes  in  detail.     He  then  gives  a  chronological  list  of  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  from  about  a.d.  900  to  18  j'^^  in  many  instances  with  particulara 
of  prominent  circnmstanocs,  and  shows  that  eru[)tions  liave  only  taken  place  at 
k  about  20  different  points,  the  volcanoes  being  generally  small,  and  giving  vent 
|to  only  one  eruption.     Of  the  lar^e  volcanoes,  ilecla  has  had  18,  Katla  12  or 
13,  Eldeyjar  near  lleykjaues  10,  and  Trolladyngja  6,   The  greatest  lava  current 
was  in  1783,  and  the  most  active  periods  have  been  in  the  14th  and  18th 
centuries*   The  ice*covered  volcanoes  in  the  soutli  have  never  emitted  lava,  but 
only  cinders,  though  there  is  a  special  danger  from  the  projection  of  their  glacial 
covering.    The  emptioue  have  in  each  periixl  been  concentrateil,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  succession  at  great  intervals  of  space ;  and  earthquakes  iiave  a  clo&o 
connection  with  them. 

A  copious  bibliography  of  th.0  subject  (p\\  135-148)  is  divided  under  MSS,, 
and  sermrate  books  and  |>apers  in  Transactions,  &c.,  and  a  summary  in  French 
concludes  the  work. 

The  map  represent  the  Hecla  group,  and  Iceland  generally  (constructed  by 
Professor  Johnstrup)  ahcrwing  the  volcanoes  and  lava  streama. 

AFRICA. 

Capello,  Henneneg'ildo  de  Brito,  and  Ivens,  Eoberto^— From  BcnguelU 
to  the  Terntorj*  of  Yacca.  Desciiption  of  a  Journey  into  Central  and  West  Africa* 
CJomprising  narratives,  adventures,  and  imi)ortant  Surveys  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rivers  Cuncne,  Cubango,  Luando,  Cuanza,  and  Cnango,  and  of  great  port  of  tlie 
course  of  the  two  lattfer ;  together  with  the  discovery  of  the  Rivers  ELamba,  Cauftli, 
Snssa,  and  Cugho,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  Territories  of  Quiteca  Nljungo, 
Sosso,  Futa,  and  Yacca,  by  H.  Capello  and  R.  Ivens,  officers  of  the  Royal  Portu- 
guese Navy.  Ex]>edition  organised  jn  the  years  1877-1880.  Translated  by 
Alfred  Elwes,  ph.d.  London  (Sampson  Low,  Marsbon,  Searle,  and  Rivington) ; 
1882,  2  volis.,  8vo.,  pp.  lii.  &  395,  xv.  &  350,  maps,  jjortraita,  and  illustrations. 
Price  42s. 

The  Portuguese  original  of  this  im^jortant  w^ork  was  noticed  in  the  April 
niiniljer  of  our  *  Proceedings '  for  the  current  year,  pp.  246  &  247,  in  which  an 
outline  of  the  journeys  described  in  it  is  given* 

The  authors  in  their  pr«fatial  remarks  jiustify  themselves  somewhat  unneces- 
sarily for  obeying  their  instructions  and  confining  their  explorations  to  the 
liasins  of  the  Quango  and  Quaoza  and  the  numerous  important  Kmaller  rivers 
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which  water  the  Portug:uese  W«st  African  possessions,  instead  of 
across  the  continent  with  oo  defimte  purpose;  and  they  disprove  the 
of  desertion  niado  in  Major  Serpa  Pinto*8  bools  by  documentary  evideo0^ 
shuwin*;  that  the  parting  of  the  explorers  was  by  mutual  consent  and  %nwn^ 
ment.  Tlie  introduction  also  contains  some  particulars  as  to  prices  and  expeoMi 
of  carriage  not  usually  given  in  works  on  African  travel,  and  likely  to  asBA 
others  in  the  orgaDisatlon  of  caravans. 

The  narrative  comroences  wUh  a  description  of  Bengnela    •    ^   '  '    '  •  if, 
followed  by  first  esjieriences  of  the  difficulties  of  African  tm  >  ' 

ascent  from  the  coast  to  Killengiies»  found  to  be  in  l-l**  3'  1*'  *^>  ^*t-,  Jirui 
14*^  5'  3"  E.  lon«:.  (a  difference  of  37  miles  from  its  hitherto  siipp^sed  positi/>n), 
where  the  tnividlers  stayed  for  the  last  fortnight  of  December  1877.  ThcBc«, 
after  crossing  the  great  Vissecua  chain,  the  upper  basin  of  the  Cunene  wis 
traversed  to  Caconda,  tbe  abotle  of  Jos<?  de  Anchieta,  the  Portuguese  naturalist, 
shortly  after  leaving  which  the  members  of  Uie  expedition  parted  for  a  tim**. 
Serpa  Pinto  taking  a  more  northern  road  to  the  Bihe  country,  where  the  tinai 
separation  took  place.  A  good  description  of  Bih^,  the  chief  ix>iJ3t  t«f  departini^ 
of  the  caravans  bound  for  the  interior,  is  given :  it  is  extrenitily  fertile  and 
probably  ooe  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  interior.  The  nativesi,  who  are  owre 
correctly  termeci  Binbundo  (sometimes  wrongly  "Qoinbundo  ")  are  also  speci^lj 
discussed.  From  Belmonte,  tbe  residence  of  Silva  Porto,  au  excursion  to  ihs 
south-east  was  made  past  Cangombe,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  tlie  heud  of  th« 
Quamca  (said  to  rise  m  a  vast  lake  called  Mussomlxi,  having  an  island  in  ir 
centre,  covered  with  vegetation),  but  at  S.  lat.  13°  3'  57",  E,  long?.  1 7*=*  17'  19' 
the  tnivellers  were  compell©!  to  return,  the  river  source  being  still  35  mile* 
in  a  south-west  direction.  Continuing  north-east  across  the  plateaa  of  Bih^ 
the  Qaanza  was  crossed  into  Luimbe  at  N^jamba,  beini?  here  55  to  65  yardt 
wide  and  13  to  16  feet  deep;  and  after  asceuding  the  opposite  heights  of 
Bandua^  a  tramp  of  35  miles  E.N.E.  was  required  before  reacliing  the  Luanda 
This  iui[)ort*int  river,  according  to  native  information,  rises  at  no  great  disitanos 
from  the  territory  which  (;ives  birth  to  the  Qnanfio  and  CasRai,  and  nins  for 
some  160  miles  till  it  reaches  the  Quanza  (at  lO""  30'  S.  lat.)  :  below  Moogoa 
it  has  a  meap  breadth  of  from  32  to  43  yards,  and  20  miles  above  that  pohii  ii 
impeded  by  a  deep  fall,  another  fall  blocking  its  coiu-se  100  miles  below.  U 
is  very  abaudantly  supplietl  with  fish.  Foilatl  at  the  mouth  of  its  CussiquQ 
affluent  in  their  attenq>t  to  reach  the  head-waters,  the  atithors  turned 
a  more  northerly  direction  through  Kioko  {more  ])rojx;rly  *"*  l"chib*^co '^ 
Cangoiuhe,  not  to  be  coniused  with  the  place  of  tbe  amio  name  in  Bihd,  soutk 
of  Belmonte.  Here  they  met  the  most  important  ruler  of  this  part  of 
continent,  Muene  (or  kiut;)  N'dumba  Tumbo  (tho  latter  word  also  mcanii 
** prince;'  though  ui  tlie  lake  regions  it  ap|>irently  means  ** elephant  **). 
chief,  who  iwssessed  features  indicative  of  inttiligencc  and  dignity,  with 
certain  refmement  of  manner,  received  them  well  ;  and  while  staying  io 
splendid  country,  Ivens  visited  the  sources  of  the  Quango,  by  invitation  of 
ii©i;;hbourin<£  chief  Kibau.  These  were  fixed  at  11''  27'  S.  lat.,  and  19°  11' 
long.,  altitude  4750  feet ;  and  from  the  point  of  observation  not  only  the  ti 
Quango,  but  the  Cauea  &L>uree  of  the  Cassai,  the  squrccs  of  the  T*chij 
and  an  iutiuily  of  aflluents  of  the  great  east  and  west  African  water-i 
were  visible.  The  kin<;;dom  of  Kioko  is  in  fact  a  hydrogmphic  centre,  md 
IB  termed  by  the  authors  the  ''Mother  of  African  Waters";  standing  on  a 
grauitic  plateau,  with  a  luean  altitude  of  1530  feet,  tho  intense  heat  of  the 
tropics  is  there  tempered  by  breezes  which  render  the  climate  salubrious  to  tl 
European.  Much  iron  and  cop]  per  exists  in  it,  and  the  valuable  economic  v 
table  products  are  cousiderable ;  tho  natives  are  good  agriculturists  and  blac 
siuiths,  and  show  i^reat  respect  to  theu'  chiefs.  Five  or  six  **  varieties  ^ 
rhiuoceras  were  distinguished  by  tho  native  hunters  (p.  222^  two  of  whii 
are  quite  irricoguisable. 

After  Rome  stay  in  this  country,  the  travellers  decided  on  foUowiBg  tl 
Quango  northwards,  dividiug  their  exxtedition  into  two  parts,  one  takiii|r  f 
west  and  tho  other  tho  east  Uink  of  the  rivrr,  intending  to  meet  again 
Cassange,     The  western  jiarty,   under  Ivenss,  followed  the  dee^i  and 
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valley  which  lies  between  the  precipitous  heights  of  Tala  Mogongo  on  the 
west  and  Maeiiga  on  the  eatit,  through  broad  ibrests,  and  across  a  very  largo 
u umber  of  the  western  afHitunU  of  the  Quango,  the  first  halt  being  at  an 
elevation  of  4oSi3  Jeet,  on  the  watershed  of  that  river  and  the  Quanza,  after 
jjftssiug  which  they  were  in  the  ver}"  heart  of  tlio  great  honey  and  wax 
{)roiUicing  region,  the  boeH  in  which  were  a  serious  impediment  to  travel. 
Continniug  to  follow  the  tortuowa  cour&e  uf  thu  great  river  by  its  left  bank 
(which  Lsjiersistently  called  tlie  right  bank  in  the  narrative),  after  crossing  its 
Luali  feeder,  a  native  batfne  of  antel«>iie8  on  a  large  scale  was  witnesses!  at  Cha 
Calumbo,  a  gra|pidc  desicnption  of  it  being  given  at  p.  244,  Near  this  piint  is 
a  slight  fall,  atid  the  diQ'erence  between  the  low  and  full  stream  was  estimated 
at  seven  feet.  A  Kioko  native  wuh  hem  met,  who  supplied  some  astonishing 
WetaiU  (p.  247)  of  cannikds  met  with  during  his  travels  down  the  Cassiii*  A 
succession  of  deep  fissures  in  the  ea.stern  spurs  of  the  great  Maenga  chain, 
forming  the  Ix^ds  of  further  aflluents,  had  to  be  traversed,  rendering  progress 
excessively  slow  and  piinful,  a  welctano  rest  Iseinj^  made  at  Catunga,  a  handsome 
village.  Thence  descending  the  steep  slope  of  Tala  llt^gongo,  Iveos  at  last,  from 
a  height  of  15CXD  feet,  was  gmtified  by  the  sight  of  the  entire  hydrography  of 
the  Quango  westwards  in  Minuago,  and  northwards  in  Cassange,  and  then 
visited  its  Caparanga  falls,  renamed  Louisa,  which  have  a  sudden  drop  of 
1H3  feot»  A  little  n«>rth  of  these  fails  the  party  was  lost  in  the  forest,  and 
only  found  a  way  b)'  setting  fire  to  it,  causing  a  vast  conflagration,  on 
emerging  from  which  they  found  themselves  away  from  the  river,  and  finally 
reached  Casi^nge  by  a  direct  north-western  route  through  Kembo.  While 
waiting  here  for  his  companion,  Ivens  m^ide  short  jottrneys  to  the  Kitumbi 
CakipuDgo,  Calandida,  uud  Cambolo. 

The  eastern  caravan,  under  Oapello,  encased  the  upper  Quango  on  Aug.  13th, 
and  then  travelled  northward  at  some  distaoce  from  the  main  stream,  which. 
,  WHB  reached  and  recrossed  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  that  where  Ivens  had 
I  turned  north-west  to  Cassange.  About  h.alf-vvay  before  arriving  at  this  jMJint, 
Capello  left  the  path  and  struck  north-east  from  the  village  of  N*Dumha 
T'chiqiiilla  to  Muene  t'aengue  on  the  road  to  Kindnindo,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  supplies  ;  but  on  his  return  was  com|ielied  by  want  of  carriers  to  wait 
imtil  joined  by  a  jxirty  sent  Ixick  from  Cassivnge  by  Ivens,  according  toarrange- 
nient.  It  may  be  here  notc^l  that  the  map  shows  a  journey  from  Muene 
Caengne  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Quango  crossing,  of  which  the  text 
supplies  no  particulars,  and  the  route  mark  is  probably  owing  to  an  engraver*a 
error.    Cassange  was  reached  and  the  two  ptvrlies  were  reunited  on  UcL  18tk 

An  interesting  account  of  the  three  districts  (Kembo,  Yongo,  and  IIolo)  of 
this  territory,  of  which  Cassange  is  the  chief  town  and  commercial  emporium, 
and  of  the  Ban-gala  who  inhabit  it»  and  their  **  Jagga"  rulers,  Ac,  is  given  by 
the  travellers,  before  recommcncmg  their  narrative.  On  December  10th  they 
re-started  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  intending  to  cross  the  Quango  and 
descend  it ;  but  on  reaching  it  at  Banza  e  Lunda  were  obliged  to  turn  back  by 
native  oppcjsition  in  force.  Tije  river  here  is  from  55  to  B5  yards  across,  not 
navigable  during  tile  rains,  and  with  falls  and  rapids,  of  which  the  worst  are 
at  N'zaniba  and  Tuaza,  15  miles  north.  A  second  stay  in  Cassange  gave  the 
opportunity  for  further  descriptions  of  the  peoi>le  and  their  customs,  extended 
to  the  country  of  the  Lundas,  willi  a  brief  hiittory  of  the  Muata-Yanvo 
dv  nasty. 

In  the  middle  of  February-,  1879  (the  hottest  ttm©  of  the  year  in  these 
latitudes)  the  two  travellers  left  Cassange,  striking  west  over  the  Ltii,  and  then 
endeavouring,  without  success,  to  reach  the  Quango  in  a  northerly  direction 
tbrongh  IIolo,  Resuming  the  western  route  round  the  up]»er  spurs  of  Tala 
jMogongo,  the  rise  and  proper  course  of  the  Cambo  afHucot  of  the  Quango  was 
determined,  some  former  errors  as  to  its  supposed  direction  N.N.E.  through 
Tongo  and  Holo  l>eing  corrected,  Kear  Malange,  Dr.  Max  Buchner  was  met, 
on  his  tobA  to  Lunda,  and  after  ten  daya*  further  travel,  the  great  Lian/.undo 
,  cataract  of  the  Luc^lla,  D7  feet  deep,  was  uigbted,  and  the  Portuguese  fort  of 
Dnque  de  Bnigau^-a  reached  the  next  day*  After  twenty-four  days'  rest,  having 
been  just  532  days  away  from  Bcnguela,  a  fre&h  start  waa  mode  northwards 
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through  the  Jinga  country ;  and  after  discovering  the  source  of  the  Hambc^  a 
large  affluent  of  the  Gamho,  the  road  lay  across  .rocky  broken  ooontry  ioto 
Hungo  territory,  of  which  the  people  diflfer  much  in  type  from  those  farther 
south,  and  own  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Congo  at  St.  Salvador.  A  lake  called 
Tiber  (F  Tibre  of  the  map)  was  visited  here,  and  the  expedition  continuing  nordi 
and  north-east,  crossed  the  Cugho  affluent  of  the  Congo  and  the  Fortana(wroiigl7 
Fantuna  on  map),  through  forest  and  desert  country,  with  food  running  short 
and  suffering  many  hardships,  and  finally  reaching;  the  left  bank  of  the  Quango 
at  Chacala.  Here  the  new  tribe  Ma-yacca  were  first  met,  and  an  account  is  gireu 
of  them  and  their  chief  Kianvo  or  Muene  Puto  Cassongo,  whose  residence  is  four 
hours'  journey  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  under  6^  30'  S.,  at  which 
latitude  the  travellers,  worn  out  by  illuess  and  the  heat,  were  compelled  to 
turn  back.  The  country  here  is  described  as  deserted  and  very  rugged,  with 
lakes  but  no  rivers.  These  lakes  are  not  the  remains  of  any  larger  body  of 
water,  but  consist  of  small  basins,  confined  by  lofty  walls.  The  old  lake 
Aquilonda  is  considered  to  be  non-existent.  On  leaving  the  Quango  the 
travellers  sum  up  (vol.  ii.  p.  140)  their  observations  on  it,  giving  positions  of 
twelve  obstructions  known  to  them,  and  concluding  that  it  is  less  capable  of 
being  turned  to  account  than  is  generally  supposal.  The  return  to  Doque 
de  Braganga  was  made  by  a  south  and  south-westerly  route,  recrossing  the 
Cugho  and  following  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cauali  basin  in  Matambs,  the 
sources  of  that  river  being  crossed  in  a  region  of  considerable  hydrogr^phic 
interest,  as  it  contains  also  the  head-waters  of  the  Sussa,  the  LfUaiuio^  and  the 
Luculla. 

Having  lost  many  of  their  goods  and  some  of  their  registers,  Arc.,  by  fire, 
the  travellers  left  Duque  de  Bragan^a  and  struck  south-west  to  Ambaca,  thence 
visiting  Pungo  n'dongo,  and  after  an  excursion  to  the  LfOmbo  and  the  cataracts 
of  the  Quanza,  arrived  at  Dondo  (near  which  they  met  Yon  Mechow  on  his 
road  to  Malange),  and  finally  at  Loanda  on  October  ISth,  1879,  having  spent 
729  days  on  the  road. 

The  appendices  and  tables  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  remarks  on 
the  Portuguese  edition,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  work  (vdL  ii.  pp.  231-276) 
may  be  here  mentioned  as  containing  an  epitome  of  the  more  important  results 
of  the  authors'  surveys  and  experience.  The  general  result  of  this  is  to  urge  the 
richness  of  the  products,  the  fitness  of  the  table-land  for  European  constitutiona, 
and  the  necessity  of  railroads  as  aids  to  the  natural  waterways. 

The  map  (scale  1 : 1,940,000)  has  been  divided  into  two  sheets  and  re- 
engraved,  the  original  being  on  a  rather  larger  scale  (1 : 1,481,000)  but  not  so 
clearly  executed.  The  scientific  nomenclature  throughout  the  work  is  appa- 
rently much  in  need  of  revision. 

[Egypt.]  Beport  on  Egypt. — Compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Quarter- 
master-General^s Department,  Horse  Guards,  War  Office.  London  (Harrison  &Sons, 
for  H.M.  Stationery  Office) :  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  470,  map  and  sections. 

Ihe  Egyptian  campaign  being  concluded,  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  referring 
to  the  mass  of  useful  ini'orniation  incorporated  from  reliable  sources  in  this 
military  work.  The  geographical  portion  of  it,  in  sddition  to  general  descrip- 
tion, contains  topographical  and  geolo^cal  notices,  with  details  of  inhabitants 
(tribes,  religion,  customs,  education,  &c.),  climate,  &c.  A  small  gazetteer  of 
towns  (pp.  112-141),  a  chapter  on  routes  (pp.  339-463),  and  a  list  of  works  on 
the  country,  will  be  found  of  special  use. 

GENERAL. 

Buge,  [Dr.]  Sophns. — Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der  Entdeckungen.  Berlin 
(Grote):  1882,  8vo.,  pp.  193-330,  maps,  illustrations.  (WiUiams  d:  HorffoU: 
price  3s.) 

This  continuation  of  Ruge's  History  of  early  geographical  discoveries 
forms  part  56  of  Oncken's  'Allgemeine  Geschichte  in  Einzeldarstellungen,' 
noticed  in  our  *  Proceedings  *  for  1881,  p.  638.    It  completes  the  description  of 
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the  route  oi  tbe  Portuguese  to  Sou tli-eas tern  Asia  by  an  acet3UDt  of  Kuno  da 
Cunha  aod  sketebeJi  of  tbeir  early  voyages  to  the  MoluocaA,  CKina,  and  Jaj  aa, 
with  a  diacusfiioD  of  tl^e  pliaotom  Gold  and  Silver  lalpJi;  and  commences  tho 
Spanish  voyages  to  the  west  and  the  diBcovery  of  the  New  World.  Tb©  early 
life  and  voyagei  of  Columbus  and  lifa  companions  are  entered  into  at  some 
length,  and  illustrated  by  reproductionB  of  old  illustrationu  and  letterpTeea* 
Maps  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbua  and  of  the  region  of  the  Guanahani  problem 
are  given  in  the  text ;  and  the  jmrt  i»  accompanied  by  a  coloured  copy  of  the 
oceanic  side  of  the  Behaim  Globe  of  1492,  slightly  redaced  but  showing  the 
inscriptimja  clearly;  also  by  a  facsimile  reproduction  (one^third  of  the  original 
Bize)  of  the  oldest  map  of  America,  being  the  western  jjart  of  Juan  do  k  CSaa*8 
parchment  earth-map  of  1500  in  the  Marino  Museum  at  Madrid. 


NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g^s.) 

EUROPE. 
Anitrian  Ooirernment. — Spccialkartc  der  Ctesterreichsch-Ungarischen  Monarchic. 
Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.    K.-k.  railitiir-geografischcs 
Inslitnt,  Wien,  1882.     Price  of  each  sheet.  Is.  4d.    (Didau:^ 

The  following  sheets  are  jnst  publiahed  i — 2one  IV.,  Uol,  8,  Kaaden  tmd 
JoachirasthaL  Zone  YL,  Col.  11»  Kilnigsaal  und  Beneschau.  Zone  X,,  Col.  9, 
Kuschwarda,  Zone  XV.,  Cob  llJ,  Kapuvir.  Zone  XVL,  CoL  14,  Ilartberg 
nnd  Pinkafeld  (Pinkafo),  Zone  XX.,  Col  13,  Pnigerhof  und  Wind.  Feistrit?. 
Zone  XXm  Col.  15,  Wartiisdin  und  Kottori.  Zone  XXI.,  Col.  13,  Kobit«ch 
Tmd  Draehenburg,  Zone  XXI.,  Col.  IG,  Beraence  und  St  Georgen.  Zime 
XXII.,  CoL  12.  Rndolfswerth.  Zone  XXIL,  CoL  13,  GurkfeR  Rann  imd 
Samobor,  Zone  XXII  L»  CoL  14,  Velika  Gorica  und  Lekenik.  Zone  XXHL, 
CoL  15,  Kloster  Jvanidund  Mosiavina.    Zone  XXIV.,  CoL  15,  Sisek  und  Simja, 

Danish  0eiieral  Staff. — Genendstahena  t^pographiske  Kaart  over  Danmark. 
Scale  1 :  40,000  or  1'8  intiu'H  to  a  geographical  mile.  Kalchographeret  og  graveret 
ved  Gcncralataben.  Kjobenbavn,  1882,  Sheets:  Stavnahoved  and  Silkeborg. 
(Dulau.) 

Xiepert,  H» — Die  neue  griochisch^tUrkische  Grenze  nnch  den  Bestimmungen 
der  Conferenx  zu  Constantinopel  Nov,  1881.  Reduction  der  von  der  intcmationalea 
Commksion  aufgenommenen  Originalkarte  in  1 :  50,000. 

I.  Weivtlicbe  oder  Epirotiricbe  Grenze  des  Konigreiches  Hellas.  II.  Ntirdlicho 
CMler  ThesHaJLsche  Grenze  des  Konigreiches  Hellas.  Scale  1 : 200,000  or  2 "7  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch,  Zestscb.  d.  Ges,  f.  Erdk.,  Bd*  xvii,  TaL  IIL  IV. 
Gez.  y,  H.  Kiepert.     Berlin,  Dietrich  Reimer,  1882, 

Nord-Thessalii?che  Grenzlaudschaft  ana  der  im  Arcldv  des  Ausw.  Mini&it.  zu 

Paris  aufbewahrten  Handzeichiiung  von  G.  Lejean  (copirt  von  H.  Kiepert,  1879). 
Gleicher  Maa,sstab  mit  der  Karte  der  neuen  Grenze  1 :  200,000  or  2  *  7  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  (Halfte  des  Ori 'finals,)  Scbreibart  des  Originals  belbehalten* 
ZeitBch.  d.  Gcis.  f.  Krdk.,  Bd,  xvii.  Taf.  V. 

— —  Trigonometrische  Aufnahmen  in  Epims-lliessalien  und  Compass-Eecognoe- 
cirungen*  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  13  "6  geogrraphicai  miles  to  an  inch.  Zeitschr,  d, 
Ges.  f.  Erdk.,  Bd.  xvii.  Taf.  VI.     Berlin,  Dktrich  Reiinur,  1882, 

A  jiamphlet  accompanies  these  maps  etitilled : — "  Die  neue  graechiach- 
tiirkisebe  Grenze  in  Tbessalien  und  Epirus*':  Von  H.  Kiepert.  (fcieparat- 
Abdruck  aus  der  Zeitschrilt  der  Gei$ell5chaft  itir  Erdkuode  zu  Berlin,  1882, 
3  Eoft.) 
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Ministre  de  rint^rieur.— Carte  de  France,  dress^e  par  le  Service  Vidntl  pir 
ordrc  de  M.  le  Ministre  de  Plnt^rieur.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1-3  geographicil 
miles  to  an  inch.  Paris,  1882.  Sheets  X.— 24,  La  Rochelle ;  XI. — ^18,  Durtal; 
XI.— 20,  Dou^;  'XL— 24,  Aulnay;  XU.— 19,  Saumnr;  XH.— 20,  Ghinon; 
XII.— 25,  Mansle ;  XXIIL— 10,  Montm^y.    Price  of  each  sheet,  7d.     (IhUau.) 

Ziegler— Karte  d.  Cantons  Grauhiinden.  Scale  1 : 250,000  or  3-4  geographicil 
miles  to  an  inch.    Wurster  &  Co.,  Zurich.    Price  2s.  6d.    {DulauS) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

Puhlications  issued  from  1st  to  30th  June,  1882. 
1-inch — General  Maps  : — 

Scotland  :  Sheet  82  (in  Outline  and  with  Contours),  Is.  9d, 
Ireland  :  Sheet  131  (Hill-shaded),  Is. 

6-inch — County  Maps : — 

England  :   Cheshire,  sheets  3,  13,  38,  47  (51  and  52),  54,  25.  (k?.  each. 

Scotland  :  Island  of  Islay  (Argyllshire),  sheet  219,  2».  6dL  Islands  of  Isky 
and  Orsay  (Argyllshire),  sheet  230,  2s.  Island  of  Mull  (Argyllshire),  sheet 
52,  2s.  6d.  Island  of  Tiree,  &c.  (Argyllshire),  sheets  64,  65,  2*.  6d.  etch. 
Hebrides— Harris,  &c.  (Inverness-shire),  sheets  13,  22, 2s.  6dL  each.  Hehrides 
— South  Uist  (Inverness-shire),  sheet  46,  2s.  6d.  Island  of  Skye  (Invemess- 
shire),  sheet  29,  2s.  6cf.  Orkney  and  Shethmd  (Orkney^  sheet  118,  2s.  6d. 
Sheets  76  (82  and  87a),  91,  111,  113, 127,  2s.  each.  Orkney  and  Shetland 
(Shetland),  sheets  2,  8, 17,  22,  41,  42,  46,  47,  59,  2s.  6ef.  each.  Sheets  12, 
39,  2s.  each. 

Ibeland  :  Cavan  (revised),  sheet  16,  2s.  6d,    Longford  (revised),  sheet  4,  2s. 

25-inch — Parish  Maps : — 

England— Buckingham :  Clifton  Reynes,  sheets  V. — 8 ;  VI. — 6  ;  3s.  each. 
(V.— 4  and  VI.— 1)  ;  ¥.-7  ;  3s.  6d.  each.  II.— 15  ;  V.— 3  ;  4s.  Bd.  each. 
Area  Book  Is.  Cold  Brayfield,  sheets  III.— 9,  13;  2s.  Bd.  each.  II.— 16; 
(V.— 4  and  VI.— 1) ;  3s.  6d  each.  II.— 12 ;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  Gayhurst, 
sheets  IV.— 12,  16  ;  3s.  each.  V.— 9,  13 ;  X.— 1 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  Area  Book 
Is.  Newport  Pagnell,  sheets  X.— 8  ;  3s.  V.— 13  ;  X.— 1,  3,  4,  6,  7, 10; 
3s.  ed.  each.  V.— 14  ;  X.— 5 ;  4s.  each.  X.— 2  ;  5s.  6d,  Area  Book  U 
Newton  Blossomville,  sheets  V.—8  ;  3s.  II.— 16 ;  (V.— 4  and  VI.— 1) ; 
3s.  6(3?.  each.  II.— 15;  V.— 3  ;  4s.  6rf.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Olney  Park 
Farm,  sheet  II. — 10;  3s.  Area  Book  Is.  Shropshire:  Edgmond,  sheets 
XXIIL— 15  ;  XXX.— 2,  3, 10, 15;  3s.  6d  each.  XXX.— 4,  7, 11,  12,  14; 
4s.  each.  XXX.— 8;  6s.  XXXI.— 5 ;  5s.  6d  Ercall  Magna  and  Do. 
(Det.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3),  sheets  XXII.— 15,  16 ;  2s.  6d.  each.  XXiX. — 3,  6,  7, 
9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 ;  XXX.— 5,  9 ;  XXXV.— 1, 2  ;  3s.  Qd.  each.  XXIX. 
—4,  8,  10;  XXX.— 1,  13;  XXXV.— 3,  4,  7,  8  ;  XXXVI.— 1 ;  48.  each. 
Area  Book  2s.  Qd.  St.  Mary  and  Do.  (Det.),  sheets  XXVIII.— 9,  10,  13, 
14  ;  XXXIV.— 2,  3 ;  3s.  6d.  each.  XXVIII.— 5,  6, 15 ;  XXXIV.— 1,  5 ;  4s, 
each.  XXXIV.— 6 ;  4s.  6d.  XXXIV.— 7  ;  6s.  6d,  XXXIV.— 10, 11 ;  8s. 
each.  Area  Book  Is.  Qd,  Soffolk:  Bromeswell,  sheets  LXVIII. — 14; 
LXXVII.— 1,  2;  2s.  Gd.  each.  LXVIII.— 13;  3s.  Gd.  LXVIII.— 9,  10; 
4s.  each.     LXVII.— 16 ;  6s.  6c/. 

Town  Plan— Scale  1 :  500. 

Ibeland  :  Coleraine  (Twenty  Sheets)— Sheets  VII.  3.— 19,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25 ;. 
VII.  7.-2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 10, 12,  13, 14,  15, 19,  20 ;  2s.  each. 

Index  Map:— 

England:  Index  to  6-inch  County  Map  of  Flintshire  (scale  2  miles  to 
1  inch),  2s.  6d. 
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Fitblications  issue*!  from  1st  ta  31st  July,  1882, 
l-lBCh — General  Map  .* — 

Scotland:  Sheet  100  (in  Outline  and  witli  Contours),  Is.  l>/, 

6-ijlcli — County  Maps;— 

Ekolakd;  Berks,  ebeet  18,  2^.     Chesbire,  Bhects  17,  56,  57,  CI,  2s,  6<l.  eaclu 

Derby,  (quarter  sheets)  1  S.E.,  3  S.W.,  4  N.W,,  1«,  each, 
ScjOTLAiiD:  Island  of  Isluy  (Argyllshire),  sheet  207,  2t.  M.  Islands  of  May 
and  Jura  (Ar^j  11  shire),  shee^t  198»  2«.  6<f.  Islaad  of  Jura  (Ar^llshire), 
sheet  188,  price  2*.  (></.  Island  of  Skye  (Inverness-shire),  sheet  41,  28. 
Orkney  and  Shetland  (Orkney).  sheeU  80.  81,  88,  89,  JK),  92,  102,  100.  109, 
112,  123.  124,  2a.  Bd.  each ;  sheets  (78a  and  83),  7t),  84,  87,  103,  110,  122, 
125,  2m,  each,  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Shetland),  sheets  5,  51>  2k  ^th  each; 
sheets  (72a  and  73),  93, 2s.  each. 

iacll — Parish  Maps:^* 
England  :  Backineliaiii :  Ast wood  and  I>o,  (Det»),  sheets  YL — 10, 14  ,*  2^.  6<i, 
tjach.  VL— (5  and  6),  13 ;  3^.  each.  VL-^S ;  3s,  M.  Area  Book  U 
Chicheley,  sheets  Y.— 8  ;  3s.  V.—ll,  12,  16  ;  X.— 3, 4 ;  3$.  M.  each.  Y.— 
15  ;  4a.  X.— 2 ;  55,  6<i.  Area  Book  1^,  Emlierton  and  Do.  (Det,),  sheets 
Y.— 8;  35.  Y.~7,  11.  12;  Sa,  Btt  each.  Y.— 2,  0;  4«,  each.  Y,— 3; 
45.  6c/,  Area  Book  1«.  Hardmead,  sheets  Y.— 8;  YI.— 5,  13;  3*.  each, 
v.— 12, 16;  VI, -9  ;  3«.  6d  each.  Area  Book  1»,  Lathbury  and  Do.  (Det, 
Nob.  1.2,  3),  sheets  IV.— 12,  10;  Y.— -10;  3s.  each.  Y.— 9,  13;  X.— 3  ; 
3s.  Gd.  each.  V.— 14,  15;  4s.  cjvch.  X.— 2;  5s.  6-/.  Area  Book  1«, 
Lavendon  and  Do.  (Det.,  N«»s.  1  and  2),  sheets  L— 16 ;  II.— 6,  8;  Hi.— 9; 
2«.  6rf.  each.  11.— 7  ;  3a.  II.— 11,  10 ;  IV. — k  ;  3s.  6^.  each.  IL— 12  ;  4». 
IL — 15;  4s,  (mL  Area  B<3ok  l5.  Litfle  Linford,  sheeta  IV. — 16;  3s. 
Y,— 13  ;  IX. — i ;  X.— 1 ;  Sh,  (JtL  each.  X.— 5  ;  4s.  Area  Book  Is.  North 
Crawley,  sheets  VI.— 10,  14;  XL— 5;  2s.  ed.  each.  VI.— 13  j  X,— 6; 
XI.— 1;  3s.  each.  V.— 16 ;  X.— 3,  4  ;  3s.  Gt^.  each.  Y.— 15;4«.  Area 
Book  Is,  r)lney,  sheets  11,-6  ;  2s.  Oci  11.— 7,  10,  14  ;  3s.  each-  IL— 11 ; 
38,  Grf.  v.— 2;  4s.  II.— 15;  Y,— 3  ;  4s,  6ci.  each.  Area  Itook  Is. 
Petsoe  Manor,  sheets  Y. — 8;  VI, — 5;  3s,  each,  Y.— 7,  12;  3s,  G</.  each. 
Area  Book  U,  liavenstone,  sheets  1,-16  ;  II.— 9,  13  ;  2s.  Qd,  each.  lY,— 
4,  8  ;  Y, — 1,  5;  3«.  Bd.  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Sherrington,  sheets  Y. — 10; 
3s,  Y.— 11;  X,— 3;  3s,  m,  each.  V,— 14, 15;  48.  each.  Area  Book  Is. 
Stoke  Goldinj^ton,  sheets  I.— 15,  16;  IV.— 3;  2s.  6d  each.  lY.— 7,  12; 
3s,  each.  IV. — t,  8;  Y.— 5,  9 ;  ^s.  6c?,  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Tyrlngham 
with  Filgrave,  sheeU  V.— 10 ;  3s.     Y,— 5,  7,  9, 11,  13  ;  3j.  6rf.  each.    Y. — 

2,  6,  14;  4s,  each.  Area  Bcok  Is.  Weston  Under^vood,  sheets  II. — 9,  13; 
2s.  ed,  each.  IL— 10,  14;  ?K  each,  Y.— 1,  5;  3s,  6f/.  each.  Y.— 2,  6  ; 
4».  each.  Area  Book  Is.  Cornwall  Z  Tvwardreath,  sheets  LI.^ — 16;  3s. 
XLIL  — 11,  14,  15,   16;    LL  — 4,   H,    if,   1?,    15;  3s.   Gd.  each.     LL— 

3,  7;     4s.     each.       LL — 6;     4s.    Gd.       LL  —  2;     5s.       MonmOEth: 
.    Brrn^^wvn.    sheets    XIIL  — 12;3s,       XIIL  —  7,    11,  15;    3s.  6(i.   eiich. 

XIIL— 16  ;  4s.  Area  Book  U  Llanarth.  sheets  XIIL— 6:  XIX.— 2,  3; 
38.  each,  XIIL— 2,  3,  7,  11,  14.  15  ;  3s.  6^^,  each.  XIIL— 10;  4s.  Area 
Book  Is.  6(i.  LlangiUtock  nigh  Usk,  sheets  XIIL— 6;  3s.  XIL— 8,  12; 
XIIL — 5;  3s,  Gd,  each.  XIIL — 9;  4s.  Area  Book  1«.  Llanishen  and  Do. 
(Det,),  sheets  XX,— 3, 10,  11 ;  3s,  each.  XI Y.— 9,  13  ;  XX.— 1. 2,  5,  6,  7 ; 
3«.  6rf.  each.  Area  Bt>ok  Is.  Llanover,  sheets  XYIIL— 3  ;  2s.  6t/.  XIL— 
6;  3s.  XIL— 10,  11,  12,  15,  16;  XIIL— 13;  XVllL^;  XIX.— 1; 
3».  6rf.  each.  XIL— 13.  14;  XIIL— 9  ;  XVIlL=-2;  4s,  each.  XIL— 9; 
48.  Bd,  Area  Book  Is.  Bd.  Llani?aintfrae<i,  sheets  XIIL-^G  ;  Ss.  XIIL— 5  ; 
3«,  6cl.  XIII.«9,  10;  4s.  eadi.  Area  Book  U,  Llanvihangel  nigh  Uak, 
sheets  XIIL— 5 ;  3s.  Sti.  XIIL— 9,  10  ;  4s.  each.  Area  Bofjk  Is.  Tregare, 
sheets  XIIL— 12 ;  3s.  XIIL— 1,  7,  8,  11;  XlY.^l,  5,  9;  38.  Gd,  each: 
Area  Btx>k  Is.  Stafford:  Bramt:hall,  and  Uttoxeter  (Det,  Noi*.  1  and  2), 
sheets  XXY.— 16;  XXVL— 9.  13;  XXXL^ ;  3s,  Gd.  each.  XXXIL— 
1;    4s,      Area  Book    Is.      Chartley     Holme,    sheets    XXXL  — 11;    3f. 
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XXXI.— 6,  7,  10,  H,  15 ;  Ss.  ed.  each.  Area  Book  U.  Colwich  (Det, 
No8. 17  to  30),  sheets  XXXVIIL— 16;  XXXIX— 13;  XLVL— 1;  Si.  6i 
each.  XXXVIIL— 12;  XXXIX.— 14;  XLV.— 4 ;  4a.  each.  Area  Book 
1«.  Gayton,  sheets  XXXI.— 9;  3».  XXXI.— 10,  14;  Sb.  Sd.  each. 
XXXI.— 6,  13 ;  4«.  each.  Area  Book  1«.  Gnosall  C^et.,  Nob.  1  and  2), 
sheets  XLIU.— 12 ;  XLIV.— 6 ;  Ss.  Bd.  each.  XLIIL— 8 ;  4«.  Area  Book 
1».  Gratwich,  sheets  XXXI.— 11 ;  3». '  XXXL— 7,  8,  12  ;  Ss.  ed.  each. 
Area  Book  U,  Kingston,  sheets  XXXII.— 13 ;  XXXIX. — 1 ;  3f.  each. 
XXXI.— 12, 16  ;  XXXII.— 5,  9 ;  XXXVIIL— 4 ;  3».  Od.  each.  Area  Book 
1».  Leigh,  sheets  XXV.— 8,  9 ;  2».  ed.  each.  XXV.— 6, 10,  12, 13,  14, 16; 
XXVL— 9,13;  XXXI.— 2,  3,  4,  7,  8;  3«.6<^.each.  XXV.— 11,  15;  4m. 
each.  XXV.-^7;  ^8.6d.  Area  Book  2«.  6d  Milwich,  sheets  XXXL- 
9 ;  3».  XXV.— 13,  14 ;  XXX— 4,  8 ;  XXXI.— 1,  2,  6 ;  3*.  6A  each. 
XXXI.-^ ;  4«.  Area  Book  U  Sandon,  sheets  XXXL— 9  ;  3».  XXX- 
3, 4, 8 ;  3«.  6rf.  each.  XXX— 7, 11, 12, 16 ;  XXXI.-5, 13  ;  4s.  each.  Am 
BookU 

ASIA. 
Indian  Oovemment  Surveys:— 

Indian  Atlas :  Quarter  Sheets  66  N.W.  (Parts  of  Tiri  (Foreign  Gtuhwal), 
British  Gorhwal  and  Eumaon),  and  86  S.E.  (Part  of  District  Buhraitch  of  Oudh, 
and  Native  State  of  Nepal).    Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch. 

Bengal  Presidency :  The  Province  of  Assam  mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  1881.  Scale  1  inch  to  24  miles. — ^District  Danang,  AsBam. 
Seasons  1871-74.  Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles. — ^District  Nowgong,  Assam,  Seasons 
1869-72.  Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles. — Congregated  Maps  1  to  9  of  Jotes  in  Terai 
Pargannahs,  Darjeeling  District.  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile. — Lower  Provinces, 
Bengal.  District  Beerhhoom.  1850-57.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch. — Cantonment 
of  Easauli.  1877-81.  Scale  24  inches  to  1  mile. — Lower  Provinces,  Revenue 
Survey.  Sheet  No.  6.  District  Noakholly.  Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile. — North- 
West  Provinces  Survey.  Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.  Sheet  No.  15.  Districts 
Sahdranpur  and  Muzaffamagar.  No.  16.  Districts  MuzafiOamagar  and  Meeruu 
No.  17.  Districts  Muzaffamagar  and  Meerut.  No.  27.  District  Sahiranpor. 
Season  1878-79-80.--North-West  Provinces  Survey.  Scale  2  inches  to  a  mile. 
Sheets  No.  15  N.E.,  N.W.,  S.E.,  S.W.  and  27  N.W.  and  S.W.  Districts  Sahilr- 
.  anpur  and  Muzaffamagar.  S<»sons  1878-79-80. — District  Balaghat,  1861-64 
and  1874-76.    Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch. 

Bombay  Presidency :  Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India.  Sheets 
13  and  14  of  Cutch.  Parts  of  Cutch,  Bani,  and  the  Great  Ran.  Season 
1880-81.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India. 
Sheets  17,  33,  and  34  of  Guzerat.  Parts  of  the  Surat  Collectorate,  of  the  Gaik- 
wdr's  Territory,  and  of  the  Bewa  Kdntha  and  Sachin  States.  Scale  1  inch  to 
1  mile.  Seasons  1879-80  and  1880-81. — Trigonometrical  Branch,  Survey  of  India. 
Guzerat.  Sheet  33.  Section  1  (Seasons  1879-80  and  1880-81).  Part  of  the 
Mdndvi  Tdluka  of  the  Surat  Collectorate*  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile. — ^Trigono- 
metrical Branch,  Survey  of  India.  Section  No.  1  of  Sheet  No.  50  of  Guzerat 
(Ddng  Forests).  Parts  of  the  Ddng  Pimpri  and  Ddng  Vdsuma  States.  Scale 
4  inches  to  1  mile.  Season  1879-80.— Khandesh  and  Bomhay  Native  States 
Topographical  Survey.  Sheets  6  and  37  (Parts  of  Khandesh).  Scale  1  inch  to 
1  mile.    Seasons  1875-81. 

Madras  Presidency :  Mysore  Topographical  Survey.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile. 
Sheets  20  (Parts  of  Kadur  and  Shimoga  Districts),  27  (Parte  of  Chitaldroog, 
Kadur,  and  Shimoga  Districts),  28  (Parts  of  Chitaldroog,  Hassan,  Kadur,  and 
Tumkur  Districts),  29  (Parte  of  Hassan,  Kadur,  and  Tumkur  Districts).  S«ison8 
1878-81. 
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l^na^Ffontier  Sunreys:  Great  Trigooometrical  Sun^ey  of  India.  Tmns- 
Frontier  Mapa.  Skeleton  Sheet  No.  0  (Second  Edition),  Trana- Frontier  States, 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  Parts  of  Great  Tibet,  Parts  of  Bhotan,  Scale  16  miles  to  1  inch. 
1882, — Part  of  Sontbem  Afglianistan  with  tlie  adjoin iog  ix)rtion  of  Baluchistan* 
Scale  1  inch  to  8  miles,  2  sheets.  Seasons  1878-79-80-81.— General  Map  of 
ibe  Kandahar  District,  Scale  I  inch  to  4  miles.  Season  1881-82. — Military 
Map  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Kandabnr,  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile.  Season 
1880-81,  2  sheets, — Boute  traversed  by  the  Bozdar  Field  Force  under  the 
ct>mmEind  of  Brigadier-General  H.  C.  Wilkinson,  Kov.  and  Dec,  1881,  Scale 
1  inch  to  i  miles. 

IEleperti  H*— Lykia.    Scale  1:400,000  or  5*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch, 
Karia,    Scale  1:400,000  or  5 '5  geographical  miles  to  an  incL    H,  Kiepert, 
Berlin,  1882, 
These  maps  show  the  rontes  of  the  foUowlnjt  travellers ; — ^Benndorf  u* 
Niemann,  1881.    SchOnbom,  1841-42 ;  Daniel!  and  Spratt,  1841-2 ;  G.  Hirach* 
feld,  1874  J  Kiepert,  1870  and  1842 ;  and  WrontscWnko,  1834.    They  are 
■     only  proviaorj*  sketches    made    expressly    for    the  Austrian   Arcli^eologfcal 
P     Expedition  of  1882. 
AFfilCA- 
Bebes,  K — Kartev.Unter-Egypten.  Scale  1 ;  1,000,000  or  13  "6  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch,  nebst  Spedalkarten  d.  Sues-Canals  1 ;  500,000,  der  Umgebungen  von 
Eairo  mid  Alexandrien,  sowie  der  H'afen  v.  Port  Said,  Ismatliye  n.  Su^s.    Leipzig'i 
Wagner  &  Bebes.    Price  1*.    {DuUtu,) 

Hassen stein,  B,^ — Specialkarte  d,  Kriegeschanplatzes  von  Alexandria,  bis  Tanta. 
Scale  1:270,000  or  3' 7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  J.  Perthes,  Gotha, 
Price  1*.    iDulan,) 

Intelligence  Branch,  War  Office.— Sketch  of  conn  try  between  Alexandria  and 
Kafr  Daiiar.  Showing  the  Fortified  Position  occupied  by  the  British  Troops 
under  Sir  A,  Alison,  at  Ramleh,  on  Monday,  23rd  July,  1882,  From  rough 
sketch  furnished  by  Major  Ardagh,  C3.t  R.e,,  dated  22nd  Angiist^  1882, 
Scale  1 :  49,000  or  1350  yards  to  an  inch.  Lithographed  at  the  Intelligence 
Branch,  War  Office,  London,  Aug.  1882. 


I 


— —  Sketch  of  the  Field  of  Operations  at  Kassastn  and  of  the  Lines  of  Tel-eU 
Kebir;  made  and  defendecl  by  the  Egyptians  under  Arabi.  Carried  by  direct 
assault  by  the  British,  13th  September,  1882,  under  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley^ 
G.c.B.,  G.CM.ci.  Scale,  2  inches  to  1  mile.  Major  Hart,  Ist  Battalion  E,  Surrey 
Regiment,  d.a.a.o.  and  q.m.o..  Intelligence  Branch,  No.  210,  Lithographed  at 
the  Intelligence  Branch,  War  Office,  October  1st,  1882, 

Sketch  of  formation  for  attack,  Tel-ei-Kebir.    (Not  drawn  to  scflde,)    In- 

telligeace  Branch,  No.  208.    Lithographed  at  the  Intelligence  Branch,  War  OfBce, 
atb  October,  1882, 

•  Tel-el-Kcbjr  (The   Great  Toroulus).      Entrenched   position  of  Egyptian 


Forces,  stormed  at  dawn  of  13tb  September,  1882,  by  British  under  General 
Sir  G.  J,  Wolaeley,  o.0,b.,  OvC.H.a.  Scale,  1 :  31,030  or  2  inches  to  1  statute  mile. 
Major  J.  C.  Ardiip;h,  re..  Intelligence  Branch,  No,  200,  Zinoograpbed  at  the 
Intelligence  Branch,  War  Ofiac-e,  October  7tb,  1882. 

Kiepert,  Richard, — Major  von  Mecbow's  Knang»Reise,  Scale  1 : 3,000,000  or 
41*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Bed.  v.  Bichard  Kiepert.  Sitzung  der  Ges. 
f,  Erdkonde  zu  Berlin.    7th  October,  1882,    (Dulau,) 
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Leake,  Lieut-CoL  W.  M .,  E.A,— Map  of  Lower  Egypt,  by  the  late  licat-CoL 
W.  M.  Leake,  B.A.,  ll.d.,  f.b.8.  Scale  1  :  680,000  or  9*4  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    Edward  Stanford,  London,  1882. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  portion  of  Col.  Leake*s  map  of  1818 ;  the  railwiTi 
and  Suez  Canal  have  been  added,  and  the  topography  of  the  original  mipv 
although  in  some  instances  incorrect,  has  been  adhered  to,  except  in  cases  where 
changes  have  been  absolutely  necessary.  The  reason  given  for  not  bringing 
the  corrections  up  to  date,  is  that  the  notes  inserted  on  this  map  are  those 
which  appear  in  the  original  edition,  and  which  would  be  unintelligible  if  the 
map  was  materially  altered ;  these  notes,  however,  are  still  of  geographical 
interest.  The  cultivated  country'  is  coloured  green,  and  the  desert,  sand  hills, 
and  plains  are  tinted  brown. 

Fetennami*8  '  OeograpMsohe  MittlieilimgexL.*— Origmalkarte  der  neontGi 
Reisen  des  Dr.  Emin-Bey  im  Lande  der  Madi  imd  Schuli  1880  and  1881.  Hit 
Beriicksichtigung  der  friiheren  Beisen  desselben  nach  den  Tagebiichem  entwocfen 
u.  gezeichnet  von  Bruno  Hassenstein.  Scale  1:500,000  or  6*8  geographial 
miles  to  an  inch.  Fetermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilongen/  Jahzguig 
1882,  Tafel  15.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1882.    (Ihdau.) 

Bavenstein,  E.  G. — Philips'  New  Map  of  Egypt  from  the  latest  surveys ;  with 
separate  plans  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Said,  &c.  By  £.  G.  Bavenstein, 
F.B.G.8.  Scale,  1:  600,000  or  8*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  G.  Philip  A 
Son,  London,  1882. 

Stanford,  E.— Egypt.  Scale  1 :  2,200,000  or  30 '4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Edward  Stanford,  London. 

Sketch  Plan  of  Aleicandria  showing  the  fortifications.     Scale  1 :  73,000  or 

1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  With  an  inset  map  of  Lower  Egyjit.  Scale 
1 : 2,050,000  or  28*2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     E.  Stanford,  London,  1882. 

Wyld,  J.— Pictorial  and  Strategetical  Map  of  Lower  Egypt.  Scale  1 :  530,000  or 
7 '  2  miles  to  an  inch.  Containing  inset  plans  of  Alexandria  (scale  900  yards  to 
an  inch),  and  Cairo  (scale  1*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch).  J.  Wyld, 
London.     Price  28,  Qd, ;  in  case,  4s.  6J. 

This  map  is  chiefly  useful  in  showing  the  canals  and  the  water  system  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  scales  on  which  the  canals  are  exhibited  are,  however, 
purposely  greatly  exaggerated. 

Military  Staff  Map  of  Egypt,  from  Ismallia  to  Cairo,  inclnding  the  whole 

course  of  the  Suez  Canal,  extending  to  Cairo,  Tanta,  Zagazig,  Heliopolis,  the 
Biver  Kile ;  showing  Railways,  Canals,  and  Military  Positions.  Scale  1 :  200,000 
or  2'7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  With  inset  map  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  a 
plan  of  Ismailia.    J.  Wyld,  London.     Price  3«. ;  in  case,  5s.  6d, 

This  map  appears  to  be  a  reproduction  of  sheet  4  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  map  of  Lower  Egypt  with  a  slight  extension  to  the  North,  and  it 
also  contains  inset  maps  of  the  Nile  Delta,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  In  the  plan  of  Ismailia  Mr.  Wyld's  shows  an  extensive  quay  along 
the  shores  of  Tims&h,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  map  of  the  Intelligence 
Department    On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  useful  map. 

Plan  of  Alexandria  and  neighbourhood,  showing  the  Forts  and  Military 


Defences.      Scale  620  yards  to  an  inch.     With  an  inset  map  of  the   Naval 
Stations  between  England  and  India.    Price  2s. ;  in  case,  3«.  6d, 

AMERICA. 
Clay,  Dr.  P.  B. — ^Mapa  de  la  isla  de  Cuba,  arreglado  a  la  nueva  diyidon  politioo- 
administrativa.      Para    ilustracion  del   Compendio  de    geogiafia   de    esta    isla 
publicado  per  el  mismo  y  D.  Antonio  L.  Pietro.    Paris,  E.  Denn^.     (^ZhUauJ) 
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Kiepert,  Eauiqufi* — Mj^jiii  General  de  la  AmiSrica  Meridional  por  Enriqne  Kiepert, 
Prol'esor  de  la  Universidad  y  mietnbro  d©  la  Academia  de  Ciencias  de  Berliru 
Scale  1 :  10,000,000  c»r  133"  2  geographical  miles  to  an  iach.  Libreria  de  Dietrich 
Reimer,  Berlin,  afio  de  1882.     Price  3».     {Duhu.} 

This  is  a  beantifally  executed  map,  and  exhibits  the  present  state  uf  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  South  Aroencan  continent  In  addition  to  the 
principal  map,  there  are  7  inset  maps  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of: — Parte  Central 
de  Venezuela,  Parte  Central  de  Colombia^  Parte  Central  de  la  RepubUca  del 
Ecuador,  Parte  Central  de  Chile,  Contornoa  de  Lima,  Archipielago  de  los 
Gftl&pftg06,  ContornoB  de  Hio  de  Janeiro*  The  new  boundaries  l>etween  Chili, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  given.  The  map  is  very  cleftr, 
and  not  overcrowded  with  namea. 

Petroff,  Ivan.— Map  of  Ala&kft  and  adjoining  regions.  Compiled  by  Ivan  Petroff. 
Scale  1  ;  3,500,000  or  47  "6  geographical  mdea  to  an  inch.  Dejiarttnent  of  the 
Interior,  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,    1882. 

CHARTS. 
Admirfdty* — <Jhart3  published  by  tho  Hydrograplnc  department,  Admiralty,  in 
Jnly  and  August,  1882. 
No.  fnctics. 

277      m       =     3-0      Newfoundland,  east  coast : — ^How  harbour.    Pnce  Gd 
282      in       :^     0*3      Newfoundland,  north-eiast  coast: — Ste.  Genevieve  bay  to 

Orange  bay  and  stmit  of  Belleisle,     Price  2s,  Gd, 
466      m       -     1*9      West  Indies,  Haiti : — Gonalvesbay.    Price  Is. 

61     Im       i     1*5/    Jai]aB:^Tsurugu  bay,  Mikuai  roads,  Miyadsu  harbour,  and 
Im       =     *''ol         ^^^  ^^^*     Price  Is.  (>d, 

436      m       -     5-8      India,  west  coast: — Bdnkot  and  entrance  to  Mbar  or 
SAvitrl  river.     Price  Is.  6<f. 
^97      m       =     5  *  95    Gulf  of  Mexico :— Tampa  bay.     Price  U.  Gd, 
414      m       =     9 '25    West  Indies,  Cuba ;— Havana  harbour.     Price  2s.  6(f. 
(j27      m       =     0'06    Africa,  west  coast :— St  Paul  de  Ijoanda  to  Great  Fish  bay. 
(Flans:    Lobito  Imy,  Bengnela  bay,   Equimina    bay. 
Elephant  bay,  St.  Mary  bay^  EspiJigle  bay,  Little  Fish 
bay.  Port  Alexander,)     Price  2s.  i^. 
876     {^       ^     ^^l    China  sea,  Ton^  King  gulf ; — Hainan  strait.     (Plan,  Inner 

Im       =     1"0/        passage.)    Price  3s. 
1008      m       =     0*38    Cochin  China : — Davaich  head  to  Hone  Gomme,  includini; 
Cam-rahn,  Xhatrang,  Binkang,  and   Hou-o^he    bay^. 
Price  Is.  GfL 
2689      m       =     0*5      North  America,  west  coast: — ^Haro  and  Boeario  Btraita. 

Price  2s.  6rf. 
2040      ra       ^     2*  75     England,  south  coast :— The  Solent,  Hurst  pomt  to  Cowes 
and  Southampton  wat^r.     Price  2s.  6f/. 
{J.  2>,  Potter^  agent,) 

CHARTS  CANCELLED, 

ZTa                                                                                                        Ganceliiid  by  Ko. 

277  How  harbour .,      ,,       New  plan,  How  harbour     „      .,  277 

406  Gonaives  bay         ••      ••      ,.      „      New  plan,  Gonaives  Imy    *,      ..  460 

(New  plan,  Tstirugu  bay,  Mikurii 
roads,  Miyadsu  bay,  and  port 

Ine    ..     ;.      ..      ,•      ..      „  Gl 

2897  Tampa  bay     „      ..      „      ..      ••      New  plan,  Tampa  bay        .,      ..  2897 

414  Havana  harbour New  plan,  Havana  harbour       .•  414 
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Na  Gbncelled  by  Ik 

1580  Lobito  and  Elephant  bavs    ..      ..  1  ^^       ^,         r,     «     ,    i     r        j 

627  Bengiiela  and  Equimina  bays      ..  I  ^ew  Chart,  Sf.  Paul  de  Loanda 

1972  Alexander  port      [      to  Great  tish  bay W 

876  Hainan  strait New  chart,  Hainan  fitrait    ..      ••      876 

1008  Cam-Rahn,  &c.,  bays \  New  chart,  Davaich  bead  to  Hone 

1009  Hon-Cohe,  &c.,  bays /      Gomme 1008 

655  Almeida  and  Formosa  bays  .. 

2689  Haro  and  Rosario  straits      ..      ..   {'^^^  P^"^'   ^^^   a°*^    Rosario 

^      straits       2689 

CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IBIPORTANT  COBBECmONa 

No.  2249.  Malta :  — Valetti  to  Marsa  Scirocco.  2593.  North  sea : — Ameland  to 
Jade  river,  including  Ems  river.  2882.  United  States  i—Gloucester  harbour.  14W. 
England,  cast  coast : — Harwich  harbour.  2431.  North  America,  ivcst  coast :— Port 
Simpson  to  Cross  sound.  1809.  Africa,  east  coast :— Mozambique  to  Pomba  bay. 
2031.  Ceylon,  east  coast: — Caratievoe  to  Pedro  point.  2871.  United  States:— 
Boston  harbour.  2000.  Prince  Edward  island  :— Crapaud  road.  2337.  Nortk 
America,  west  coast : — Sitka  sound.  942a,  h.  Eastern  Archipelaga  825.  fiay  of 
Bengal: — Andaman  isles.  1377.  Sandwich  islands :~Hanalai^  KairuA  bays,  &e. 
1.  British  islands  to  Mediterranean  sea.  87.  Spain,  west  coast : — Cape  Finisterre  to 
cape  St.  Vincent.  2891.  Gulf  of  Mexico  : — Timballier,  Vermilion  bays,  &c.  2728. 
Spain: — Bayonne  to  Oporto.  1019.  China  sea,  Hainan  island: — ^Yu-Iin-kan  bay, 
&c  652.  Africa,  east  coast : — ^Mozambique  harbour.  1607.  England,  east  coast  :— 
North  Foreland  to  the  Nore.  1982a,  6,  c.  South  America,  east  coast : — Parana 
river.  2444,  2445.  South  America,  east  coast: — Sketch  of  river  Paraguay  from 
Corrientes  to  Asuncion.    (J.  D,  rotter^  agent,) 

Depot  des  Cartes  et  Flans  de  la  Marine.— No.  3850.  Mer  de  Chine,  Golfe  du 
Tonquin.  De  File  du  Tigrc  au  Cap  Choumay,  environs  de  Hu^,  1881. — No.  3844". 
Golfe  du  Tong-kin.  Cute  Nord-Ouest  d'Hainan.  Crique  de  Haw-Sui,  1881.— 
No.  3843.  Golfe  du  Tong-kin.  C6te  Nord-Ouest  d'Hainan.  Croquis  du  Port 
d'Hotta,  1881.— No.  3356.  Golfe  du  Tonquin.  Cute  Nord-Ouest  d'Hainan.  Carte 
.Provisoire  de  la  Bale  de  Heong  Po,  1^81.— No.  3865.  Mer  de  Chine,  Golfe  da 
Tonquin.  De  Tile  Hon  Tscu  au  Cap  La\',  1881.— No.  3866.  Mer  de  Chine. 
Ci^tes  Est  do  Cochinchine.    De  la  Bale  de  Camraigne  au  Cap  Varella,  Baies  de 

:  Binhcang  et  de  Hone  Cohe,  1881. — No.  3870.  Mer  de  Chine,  Golfe  du  Tonquin* 
Hon  Tseu  et  Vung  Chua,  1881. — No.  3855.  Oc<$an  Atlantique.  Bancs  de  Terre- 
Neuve,  1881.— No.  3824.  Tahiti.    Cote  Est  do  Faone  h.  Pihaa,  1881. — No.  3888. 

•  Nouvello  Cal6donie.  Cote  Nord-Est.  Baio  de  Pam,  1881.— No.  3878.  Ocean 
Pacifique  Sud.  Archipel  Tuamotu.  He  Fakarava,  Partie  du  Lagon  comprise 
entre  la  Passe  du  Nord  et  Rotoava,  1882.— No.  3877.  Oc^an  Pacifique.  Archipel 
des  Marquises.  Ho  de  Ua-Pu.  Baic  de  Vaieo,  1882.— No.  3869.  Mer  de  Chine. 
Cute  Est  de  Cochinchine.  Baies  dc  Niatrang  et  de  Binhcang,  1881.  D^p6t  des 
Cartes  et  Plans  do  la  Marine,  Paris. 

ATLASES. 

BiEUrtholomew,  Jolrn,  F.B.O.S. — Philips'  Han^y  Atlas  of  the  Counties  of  Walea^ 
constructed  by  John  Bartholomew,  r.B.n.s.  With  Consulting  Index.  Londcniy. 
George  Philip  and  Son,  1882.     Price  i?«.  C4. 
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Exploration  through  ike  South  China  Boi'derlajids,  from  tlw  Mouth  of 
the  Si-kianff  to  the  Banks  of  tkj  IrawadL     By  A.  K.  Colquhoujt. 

(Be4kl  at  the  Evet^iog  Meeting,  November  iStli,  188:2.) 
Map,  p*  T76. 

The  Council  of  tho  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  invite  mo  to  give  an  account  of  the  juumej  which  I  have  just  accom- 
plished across  China,  from  Canton  to  Bangoon.  It  was  with  pleasure 
that  I  aceciletl  to  the  request,  an<i  the  pleasure  has  been  all  the  greater, 
as  1  am  able  to  count  amongst  those  present  this  evening  several  old 
and  valued  friends,  who  have  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  my  expedition 
from  the  beginning.  The  subject  of  exploration  in  Indo-Chinahad  l»een, 
for  many  years  of  my  stay  in  Burma,  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  isome 
fascination  to  me.  But  it  was  really  the  intei  c«t  aroused  by  a  journey 
through  the  Shan  country  of  Zimm6,  aided  by  the  wonderful  narrative 
of  the  great  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  studied  by  me  closely  when 
I  was  attached  to  the  Indian  Government  Mission  to  iSiam  in  1879, 
that  decided  me  to  attempt  a  somewhat  ambitious  journey  in  Indo- 
China.  I  then  became  aware  how  rich  a  mine  lay  almost  untouched, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  geography,  ethnology,  and  general  points  of 
interest,  but  in  a  matter  touching  oiir  interests  A'itally,  viz,  trade 
extension  from  British  Burma.  Here  lay  one  of  the  few  unexplored 
regions  of  the  world  [wssessiug  so  many  points  of  interest.  The  objects 
of  my  intended  journey  "were:— (i»)  To  collect  geogra]>hical  information 
which  would  prove  of  value  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  to 
the  geogi^pbical  world  at  hirge*  (ii*)  To  amass  general  material  for  a 
book  of  travel  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  public.  (iiL)  To 
examine  Yunnan  and  the  country  south-west  of  it,  towards  our  south- 
east Burman  border,  viz.  the  Shan  States ;  and  ascertain  the  possibility, 
or  otherwise,  of  a  trade  route  in  thiB  direction  and  the  prospecta  of 
ti'ode. 

It  was  not  till  I  went  on  leave,  in  1881,  that  I  found  it  possible  to 
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execute  my  project,  altliougli  all  arrangements  had  been  made.  Pass- 
ports granted  by  orders  from  Pekin,  and  instruments,  were  awaiting  me 
at  Canton,  and  an  officer  of  the  Chinese  Consular  Service,  at  Canton, 
with  whom  I  had  been  in  communication,  would  be  able,  I  hoped,  to 
accompany  me.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  all  took  an  interest  in  the  journey,  and  some  members 
of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  voted  a  sum  to  assist  me  in  the  survey 
and  report  on  a  trade  route  between  South- West  China  and  Burma. 
My  late  companion,  Mr.  Charles  Wahab, — who,  throughout  the  journey 
and  through  whatever  discomfort,  hardship,  and  danger  we  had  to 
encounter,  was  my  constant  companion  and  friend, — volunteered  for  the 
duty  of  assistant  on  the  expedition,  and  was  ready  in  a  week. 

Before  leaving  London,  I  received  the  most  kindly  assistance  and 
advice  from  three  men,  admirably  competent  to  do  so,  viz.  Colonel  Yule, 
Mr.  McCai'thy,  and  Mr.  Colbome  Baber.    All  of  these  gentlemen,  by  a 
happy  chance,  I  am  glad  to  say  are  here  this  evening.     There  was  a 
fourth  man,  from  whom  I  also  received  most  kindly  aid,  who  is  not  here 
to-night,  viz.  Captain  Gill,  whose  untimely  death  we  all  had  lately  to 
deplore.     The  encouragement  given  me  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayr©  and  Sir 
Charles  Aitchison  I  shall  always  recollect  with  gratitude  and  pleasure. 
We  left  London  on  the  6th  December,  reached  Canton  on  the  20th 
January,  and  got  away,  after  the  usual  difficulties,  on  the  5th  February. 
Sir  Thomas  Wade,  H.B.M.  Minister  at  Pekin,  warned  me,  officially,  of 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  cross  the  China  frontier  to  Burma.     My 
Consular  friend  was,  most  unfortunately,  not  allowed  to  come,  as  his 
services  could  not  be  spared.     I  was  tlierefore  compelled  to  cast  about 
for  a  competent  interpreter  and,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  suitable  man,  found  one  at  last  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Hong  Beng  Raw,  b.a.,  a  Chinese  gentleman,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  English  and  with  a  good   knowledge   of  Mandarin  and   some 
acquaintance  with  Cantonese.     He  had  been  employed,  I  believe,  by 
H.B.M.  Minister  at  Pekin  as  Private  Secretary  and  had  also  been  in 
the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Singapore.     He  was    highly 
recommended  to  me  by  friends  at  Hong-Eong,  and  as  he  was  most 
enthusiastic,  he  seemed  just  the  man  I  required.     The  Consul  at  Canton 
most  kindly  gave  me,  as  second  interpreter,  a  subordinate  of  his  Con- 
sulate, who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mandarin  and  official  etiquette 
and  was  a  Cantonese.    It  was  imperative  to  have  interpreters  knowing 
Cantonese  and  Mandarin  also.     After  great  difficulty  we  managed  to 
prevail  on  a  cook  and  coolie  boy  to  accompany  us  as  personal  servants. 
All  these  men,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had  to  be  very  highly  paid,  for  the 
Chinaman  will   only  venture    into  unknown    regions  when   heavily 
remunerated. 

Our  proposed  route  lay  up  the  southern  branch  of  the  Si-kiang  or 
Canton  river,  to  Yunnan,  then  across  South  Yunnan  to  Ssumao,  at  the 
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south- west  comer  of  Clilna.  From  that  plaoo  I  intcuiled  to  make  my 
way  through  tliG  Shan  States  by  what  I  might,  from  information 
leathered  on  the  way,  consider  the  best  route  to  Burma. 

Before  going  further  I  would  here  say  a  fc^v  words  regarding  former 
"exploratitms  hi  Southern  Chinai  espceially  those  which  traTersed 
Yunnan.  The  exploration  of  Cooper  in  1868»  Margary  in  1875,  Gros- 
Tenor  and  BalKii  in  1870,  McCartliy,  the  missionary,  and  Captain  GUI 
in  1879,  and  Count  Szoehonyi  in  1880,  all  dealt  w^ith  a  totally  different 
country,  as  shown  on  the  map.  Speaking  roughly,  their  line  was  up 
tlie  Yung-tze  to  its  highest  navigable  point,  thence  to  Tali  and  Bhamo. 
The  only  journeys  made  by  Em'opcans  in  any  portion  of  the  regions  we 
were  about  to  traverse  were  :-^ 

I.  The  daring  journey  of  Macleod  in  1836,  from  Houlmein  to  Kiang 
or  Xieng  Hung,  close  to  the  China  frontier,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
uf  India. 

n*  ITie  French  expedition  of  1867-68,  called  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Commission  of  Exploration  of  the  Mekong,"  This  exjiedition,  after 
t^Triblo  hardships  and  innumerable  difficulties,  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  exploration  ever  executed  in  Indo*China.  This 
■was  the  joui^ney  from  Saigon,  in  Cochin-China,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mekong  to  Y'unnan  and  then  through  that  province  to  the  Y'ang-tzse. 
The  journey  cost  Franc©  two  valuable  lives,  viz,  that  of  Captain 
Doudart  de  la  Gree  and  M.  De  Came,  Afterwards,  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Tong-king,  the  master-spirit  of  this  expedition,  Francis 
<jramier,  lost  his  life. 

III.  The  expedition  from  Tong-king  up  the  Songka  or  Fleuve  Rouge 
and  through  Y^innan  to  the  Y^ang-tzse,  made  by  Dupuis,  in  1860-70. 
Dupuis  executed  his  difficult  task  at  a  time  when  tlie  country  was  in 
great  disorder,  with  remarkable  skilly  linesse,  and  courage.  The  results 
of  his  journey,  as  claimed  by  him,  were  to  show  that  the  Songka  river 
was  navigable  to  within  the  frontier  of  Yunnan,  viz.  to  the  town  of 
Manhao.  Whether  his  account  be  strictly  accurate  or  not,  his  explora- 
tion pi-oved  that  the  river  was  navigable  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way 
to  Yunnan. 

The  journey  as  acoomplished  by  ua  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
yiz,  (1)  The  Canton  river,  and  (2)  Yunnan, 

The  Canton  river  we  found  might  be  made,  with  slight  improve- 
ments in  the  channel*  navigable  for  some  400  miles  above  Canton,  for 
light  draught  steamers  of  abc»ut  4  feet,  though  none  are  allowed  to  ply. 
In  the  upper  portion,  numerous  gorgea  and  rapids  of  a  very  fierce 
character  prevent  navigation,  except  for  shallow  boats  such  as  ours, 
drawing  some  2  feet.  The  river  is  one  of  most  unusual  beauty,  and  a 
visit  would  well  repay  the  artist  or  geologist.  The  main  featuies  of  the 
journey  through  the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si,  through 
which  we  passed  were  (i.)  the  insecurity  of  the  river  against  robbers, 
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(ii.)  the  marked  animosity  of  the  people  towards  foreigners,  and  (iii.)  the 
numerous  fine  cities  fast  falling  into  decay.  The  river  is  considered  so 
dangerous  that  a  cordon  of  so-called  gunboats  patrol  it,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  afford  any  great  security.  The  hatred  towards  the  Western 
was  shown  in  the  hooting  of  the  people,  the  cries  of  Fanqui-lo  (foreign 
devil)  and  the  collection  of  mobs  wherever  we  landed ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  200  taels,  equivalent  to  abont  601^ 
for  each  of  our  heads.  This,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  were  accom- 
panied by  gunboats,  which  the  Government  had  courtepusly  ordered  to 
escort  us,  speaks  volumes.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  got  the  boat- 
men to  proceed.  We  had  to  adopt  complete  Chinese  costume,  even  to 
the  pigtail,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the.  Ho^au  or  "river  ferry,"  in 
order  to  efface  ourselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  escape  attracting 
notice.  A  proof  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  population  of  these 
provinces  is,  that  no  missionary,  whether  Eoman  Catholic  priest  or 
English,  has  dared  as  yet  to  attempt  settling  in  these  parts,  although 
they  are  found  in  all  the  provinces  northwards.  Those  who  know  the 
China  missionaries  can  answer  for  it  that  they  fear  nothing  within  the 
limits  of  prudence. 

The  ruined  cities,  with  the  remains  of  once  magnificent  yamens  or 
official  residences,  courts,  temples,  and  guildhalls,  prove  incontestably  the 
former  affluence  of  these  cities.  Whence  did  this  prosperity  come  ?  Not 
from  the  provinces  themselves,  for  Kwang-si  at  any  rate  is  a  poor  and 
mountainous  province.  It  entirelj  came  from  the  important  carrying 
traffic  from  Yunnan,  driven  by  the  late  Mahommedan  rebellion  northwards 
to  the  Yang-tzse  river,  and  is  a  proof  how  rich  the  province  of  Tunnan 
must  have  been  to  support  so  important  a  river  traffic.  The  province  of 
Kwang-tung  is  much  richer  and  more  thickly  peopled  than  Kwang-si, 
which  is  very  mountainous,  with  the  cultivable  area  small  and  the 
people  intensely  poor. 

The  chief  crops  on  the  Canton  river  are  rice,  ground-nuts,  wbaat  and 
beans ;  while  cassia,  wood  of  different  sorts,  hemp,  indigo,  sugar,  tea,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  opium  are  articles  of  commerce.  As  I  shall  have  to 
explain  later  on,  the  amount  of  trade  possible  by  the  Canton  river  will 
bo  in  the  future,  I  believe,  very  small.  Whatever  there  may  be  will  not 
go  entirely  to  Canton,  but  bo  divided  between  that  place  and  Pak-hoi. 
Salt  of  a  coarse  quality  comes  now  from  the  latter  port.  The  trade  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  will  go  to  Canton,  while  the  trade  in  the 
upi)er  parts,  that  is  through  Kwang-si,  will,  I  believe,  go  to  the  new 
treaty  port  of  Pak-hoi.  This  port  offers  many  advantages  for  securing 
such  trade  as  there  may  be  in  the  region  indicated,  but  this  is  so  slight 
that  the  comparative  merits  of  Pak-hoi  and  Canton  as  market  ports  are 
hardly  worth  discussing. 

The  people  of  Kwang-tung  are  mostly  Chinese  proper,  known  in  the 
south  as  Cantonese,  and  speaking  in  the  Cantonese  dialect ;    but  in 
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Kwang-si  the  aboriginal  people  predoiuinate,  especially  away  fix>in  tlio 
cities  lying  along  the  rivtT  batik,  and  a  Cautonose  cannot  understand 
their  dialect ;  our  Cantonese  inter^ireter  could  not  understand  the  people 
of  Nan-nirig,  for  instance.  The  provincial  dialects  differ  so  rnuch^  indeed^ 
that  they  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  called  distinct  languages.  ITie 
measures  of  distance  vary  as  much  as  the  dialects,  and  we  soon  learned 
that  the  ii  (statute  measure  of  China)  was  an  unpleasantly  variable 
4jiiantity,  It  varies  with  the  character  of  the  ground,  whether  up  or 
downhill,  and  still  worse  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  We  were  oon- 
Btantly  told  later,  in  Yunnan,  that  a  certain  distance  downhill  was  30  U^ 
and  up,  50  or  60 ;  while  in  one  case  we  learnt  that  a  day's  march  was 
50  or  80,  according  as  we  started  at  dajlight  or  a  couple  of  hours 
later! 

At  the  navigation  limit  of  the  Canton  river,  Pe-se  or  Pak-shik,  we 
left  our  Ho-iaa  or  nver  boat  and  began  arrangements  for  our  overland 
march.  Here  we  met  with  a  most  serious  misfortune  which  went  near 
to  prevent  our  further  progress.  Our  head  interpreter — a  highly  culti- 
vated gentleman  who  ^poke  English  and  German  admirably  and  who 
quoted  Alfred  de  Musset- — turned  out  to  be  by  no  means  adapted  for 
exploration  work.  He  complained  of  want  of  eourtejsy  on  my  part ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  the  nearer  he  came  to  the  difficuities  the  less  he 
liked  them.  We  had  never  counted  on  bis  courage  or  his  devotion,  but 
we  had  thought  that  be  would  be  ashamed  to  turn  his  back  upon  us. 

The  sight  of  the  Yunnan  hills,  and  the  stories  which  the  people  we 
met  told  him  of  the  bardfihips  and  dangers  of  Yunnan  travel,  were 
enough  to  decide  him  that  he  could  not  go  on.  The  result  naturally  was 
that  the  second  interpreter  and  servants  refused  to  proceed  and  all  were 
for  a  return  to  Canton.  Here  was  a  cruel  position.  Persuasion  was 
useless.  However,  the  second  interpreter  and  servants  were  surprised 
when  they  found  that  wo  arranged  for  mules,  coolies  and  guide  all  the 
same;  and  I  announced  that,  ag  tJietf  did  not  intend  to  come^  we  should 
alter  our  route  and  go  to  the  capital  Ynnnan-fu,  to  invite  the  assistance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries*  When  they  saw  we  were  deter- 
mined to  go  forward,  they  agreed  to  follow  us  anpchere.  From  that 
day  I  obtained  a  mastery  over  them,  which  bad  been  wanting  before. 
The  gentleman  who  quoted  Alfred  de  Musset  returned — not  to  our 
exceeding  depression,  I  confess. 

The  boat  used  by  us  on  the  Canton  river  is  called  a  Ho-tou*— 
literally,  **  river  ferry.**  This  class  of  boat,  which  is  affected  by  the 
mandarins  and  richer  class  of  traders,  affiards  a  very  comfortable  means 
of  river  travel*  They  are  shallow-bottomal  large  craft,  with  a  house 
tlivided  into  two  or  three  rooms  with  glass  windows  and  side  doors  from 
which  you  can  step  on  to  a  narrow  platform  running  the  length  of  the 
boat.  On  this  platform  the  boatmen  pole  with  great  skill.  The  usual 
means  of  progression  is  with  a  huge  sail,  when  the  wind  serves.     When 
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there  is  no  wind,  they  track,  by  means  of  a  long  line  or    pole,  ag 
occasion  offers. 

On  leaving  Pe-sd,  before  commencing  our  land  journey,  "we  had  to 
spend  two  days  in  canoes.  The  river  had  now  become  a  hill  stream, 
with  a  heavy  fall,  its  bed  being  a  succession  of  rapids.  The  strength  of 
these  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  the  river  in  this  two 
days'  journey  was  greater  than  the  whole  fall  in  the  river  between  Pe<e 
and  Canton.  We  had  literally  to  fight  our  way  up  these  rapids.  Each 
canoe  has  three  boatmen,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  pass  a  rapid  unless 
a  small  fleet  of  some  six  to  twelve  boats  can  join  together,  so  that  the 
collected  crews  can  take  up  boat  after  boat  on  their  way  np  the  river. 
We  found  the  boatmen  make  great  use  of  the  temples,  one  of  which  is 
invariably  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  more  difficult  rapids.  In  these 
so-called  Buddhist  temples  we  found  divination  by  casting  lots  a  common 
practice.  The  boatmen  take  some  twenty  or  thirty  narrow  strips  of 
wood  which  are  enclosed  in  a  little  bamboo  case.  Having  knelt  down, 
they  gently  move  this  up  and  down  until  one  falls  out.  This  is  given 
to  the  high  priest,  who,  having  examined  the  number,  selects  a  text  or 
inscription  from  a  box  in  which  numbered  inscriptions  are  kept.  This 
gives  the  answer,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  answers  given 
by  the  Sibyl  at  the  old  Delphi  oracles.  They  are  about  as  intelligible ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  concocted  with  a  certain  ingenuity  which  enables 
the  reader  to  please  himself  according  to  his  fancy.  The  boatmen  im- 
plicitly believe  in  these,  but  we  never  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  them 
to  commit  himself  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  After  the  event 
they  were  proud  to  explain  how  cleverly  the  oracle  had  spoken ;  the 
difficulties  or  absence  of  these  with  which  we  had  surmounted  the  rapid 
were  all  found  predicted  in  the  text. 

On  the  18th  of  March  we  ascended  the  mountainous  plateau  of 
Yunnan  and  entered  upon  a  new  country  and  a  new  life.  With  ten 
mules  and  some  eighteen  porters  we  commenced,  en  grand  seigneur  as 
compared  with  later  on,  our  march  to  the  south-west  of  Yunnan.  Tlu6> 
march,  some  forty  stages  according  to  the  muleteers,  was  executed  with 
only  a  few  days*  halt,  and  was  a  somewhat  trying  one,  though  brimful 
of  interest.  We  journeyed  on  foot,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  economy 
as  for  enabling  us  to  carry  on  surveying  operations  uninterruptedly. 
The  interpreter,  however,  insisted  on  having  a  sedan-chair  and  four 
porters ;  and  I  was  not  then  in  a  position  to  refuse  him.  I  need  hardly 
say  that,  when  we  had  well  entered  Yunnan,  and  placed  sevetal 
mountain  ranges  between  us  and  the  Canton  river,  he  no  longer 
travelled  in  that  sedan-chair. 

Yunnan  forms  an  extensive  uneven  highland  plateau  in  which  the 
main  ranges  have  a  trend  north  and  south.  Between  these  ranges, 
which  vary  in  height  from  twelve  to  seventeen  thousand  feet  in  the 
north  to  seven  or  eight  in  the  south,  are  numerous  deep  defiles,  through 
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which  mn  some  of  tli©  largest  rivers  of  Indo-China.  Amongst  tbeao  the 
most  notable  are  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia,  the  Salween,  and  the  Shw^ii. 
There  are  lakes  of  considerable  extent.  Fertile  plains  and  valleys  are 
numerous.  An  important  discovery  made  during  my  late  journey  was 
the  much  greater  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  more  affluent  oircumstances 
of  the  population  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  of  Yunnan.  The  only 
accounts  that  we  have  had  of  the  province,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Lieutenant  Francis  Gamier,  have  been  of  journey s  through  the  northem 
region,  which  is  a  poor  and  sterile  country,  where  the  character  of  the 
country  and  people  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  south.  In  the  north 
the  province  is  wild,  broken,  and  almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the 
heavy  mists,  fogs,  and  rains*  In  this  tangle  of  mountains  there  are  few 
valleys  to  arrest  the  eye.  The  population  is  wretchedly  poc»r  and  sparse, 
living  chiefly  on  maize,  for  the  country  is  too  mountainotiB  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rice.  Maize  is  the  ordinary  food,  rice  an  article  of  luxury. 
A  few  other  cereals  are  cultivated  in  small  quantities*  Tea  and  tobacco 
of  the  poorest  quality  are  found  here  and  there.  There  is  no  commerce 
or  industry. 

The  south  and  south-west  are  altogether  different.  The  mountain 
ranges,  which  in  the  north-west  rise  above  tlio  anovv-Une.  towards  the 
southern  lionlers  subside  greatly,  and  give  place  to  undulating  tTwcttt 
and  plains  which  increase  in  their  extent  and  level  character  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  country  at  first  presents  to  the  untniined  eye 
the  appearance  of  a  confiised  sea  of  mountains,  amongst  which  it  is  hard 
to  detect  any  general  trend  of  the  ranges,  or  the  existence  of  table- lands. 
But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  shows  that  the  leading  or  main  ranges 
Jiave  one  fixed  bearing,  namely,  north  and  south.  In  marching  from  east 
to  west,  mountain  ranges  are  crossed,  bnt  between  these  lie  large  plains 
and  valleys  parallel  to  the  main  ranges,  and  contiguous  to  these  smaller 
valleys  and  plateaux.  The  climate  of  the  south  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  north.  The  season  of  the  rains  lasts  from  three  to  four 
months— from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September — but  the 
monsoon  is  not  hoavy.  In  the  dry  season  a  steady  breeze  prevails, 
except  in  the  lowest  valleys.  The  temperature  may  be  characterised  as 
agreeable  and  healthy.  The  plains  are  rioh,  and,  as  a  rule,  thickly 
populated.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages  is  remarkable.  They 
are  found  close  together,  and  occupy  the  best  position  in  the  plains  and 
valleys.  The  population  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  north. 
Except  in  the  cities  the  mass  of  the  people  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
aboriginal  tribes,  such  as  the  Lolo,  Pai,  and  Miao,  &c,,  who  have  a  dis- 
tinct character  and  physiognomy.  But  even  in  the  cities  the  Chinese 
type  has  been  affected  by  these  aboriginal  tribes.  Amongst  them'we 
found  a  kind-hearted  hospitality  and  frankness  of  character.  They  arc 
poorer  than  the  Chinese,  and  both  men  and  women  cultivate  the  soil 
and  rear  cattle.     The  women  do  not  crush  their  feet  as  the  Chinese  do ; 
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theyjare  blithe  and  gay— an  agreeable  contrast  to  their  Chinese  sisters. 
They  wear  a  variety  of  picturesque  costumes,  which  constantly  change 
as  you  pass  from  township  to  township. 

Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  country,  there  is  hardly  any 
trade.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  late  Mahommedan  rebellion  and  the 
plague  which  followed  it.  But  these  are  not  the  only  causes,  I  believe. 
The  true  reason  lies  in  the  want  of  communications.  Not  only  is  there 
an  absence  of  any  trade  approach  from  without,  but  intercommnnication 
within  the  province,  between  town  and  town,  is  rendered  practically 
impossible  by  the  absence  of  good  roads,  which  makes  carriage  by  mule 
or  pony  so  expensive. 

In  the  plains  the  products  are  rice,  maize,  peas,  beans,  opium,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.    Most  of  the  European  fruits — such  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  chestnuts,  &c. — are  found ;  while,  on  the  hillsides,  roses,  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  camelias  of  several  varieties,  are  seen  growing  freely. 
Quite  one-third  of  the  cultivated  area  is  devoted  to  poppy,  "vrhich  is 
partly  used  locally  by  the  Chinese  valley  dwellers,  but  mostiy  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces.    The  aboriginal  tribes  cultivate  opium 
for  sale,  but  do  not  use  it.    Occasionally  two  opium  crops  are  grown  in 
the  year,  but  usually  a  pea  crop  succeeds  the  opium  in  May.     The 
Tunnan  opium  finds  a  ready  sale  in  other  provinces  on  account  of  its 
superior  quality.    As  regards  the  use  of  opium,  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  it 
has  a  most  injurious  and  evil  effect  upon  the  Chinese,  especially  on  those 
living  in  the  highlands,  where  they  seem  to  consume  more  than  in  the 
plains.     The  aborigines,  who  drink  a  rice  spirit,  but  who  avoid  opium, 
present  a  great  contrast  to  the  Chinese  in  respect  of  appearanoe  and 
activity.     But  much  as  I  deplore  the  widespread  practice  of  opium- 
smoking,  I  do  not49ee  how  it  is  to  be  stopped.     The  Government  issues 
edicts  prohibiting  the  cultivation  and  importation  of  the  drug,  but  is 
powerless,  I  believe,  to  deal  with  the  question  so  as  to  effect  any  reform. 
Within  the  walled  prefectural  cities,  and  indeed  under  the  very  'walls  of 
the  yamen  or  official  court,  we  often  found  the  poppy  growing.     In  view 
of  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  stoppage  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Indian  opium  into  China  would  mean  no  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  the  drug.    It  would  simply  mean  an  increased  area  laid 
under  cultivation  in  China  itself. 

The  ill-effects  of  opium  were  chiefly  made  apparent  to  us  through 
our  close  intercourse  with  the  people  on  the  march,  in  the  inn  or  in  some 
peasant's  house.  But  we  not  unseldom  met  mandarins  being  carried  in 
their  sedan-chairs  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  lying  sunk  in  a  heavy 
sleep  while  they  were  conveyed  over  some  precipitous  road.  A  signi- 
ficant fact  was  that  nearly  all  the  mandarins  we  met  and  with  whom 
we  exchanged  presents,  made  their  first  inquiry  as  to  whether  we 
had  any  European  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  habit  of  opium 
smoking. 
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The  population  of  Yunnan — a  difficult  matter  to  urrive  at — is  probably 
not  le«s  than  four  niillionB,  having  sunk  to  that  figure  from  fifteen 
millions  through  the  devastations  of  the  civil  war  tmd  the  plague.  The 
province  in  now,  however,  with  order  fully  reetored,  slowly  recovering 
iteelf. 

The  principal  imports— indeed,  at  present  almost  the  only  import — - 
is  cotton  from  the  Shan  States,  cither  by  way  of  Ssiiinao  in  the  south  or 
Bhamo  in  the  west.  Tho  cotton  is  imported  on  pack  animals  and  carried 
to  difierent  parts  of  the  province,  where  it  is  worked  up  into  cotton 
stuffs. 

A  eertaiiL  amount  of  British  piece  goods,  salt,  and  European  odds  and 
ends,  such  as  pins,  needles,  small  looking-glasses  and  oiatcliej^^British 
and  Swedish — are  imported  by  these  rout^i^s,  but  more  still  from  Canton* 
The  principal  exports  are  opium,  orpiment,  iron  and  copper  made  into 
cooking-pans,  chestnuts,  <Scc, 

There  can  be  no  doul>t  as  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  province.  On 
our  way  through  the  south  and  w*est  we  met  with  a  considerable 
number  of  caravans  conveying  coal,  iron  and  copper  in  ingots*  as  well 
as  silver  in  small  quuntities.  At  Tali  wo  saw  largo  quantities  of  gold 
being  prepared  for  thu  Buram  market  by  being  rolled  out  into  leaf-  No 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  development  of  mines  by  the  authorities, 
without  whose  express  permission  they  cannot  bo  opened.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Chinese  mandarin  has  no  love  for  mining  operations  on  account 
of  the  unruly  nature  of  the  population  that  gathers  about  the  mines. 
Miners  are  everyivhere  found  to  be  a  difficult  class  to  deal  with,  and  the 
Chinese  officials  find  themsolvea  powerless  to  control  them.  Gold, 
copper,  salt,  iron,  silver  and  lead  ore  mines  were  passed  by  us  on  our 
way  through  the  south  and  west,  while  coal,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron, 
and  silver  are  to  be  found  in  several  places  throughout  the  province. 
Many  of  the  mines  are  closed,  but  Garnier's  acoounts  of  these,  as  given 
in  his  great  work,  are  reliable*  Nothing  excites  more  suspicion  than  a 
desire  to  inspect  and  examine  these  mines.  As  a  cursory  visit  could 
lead  to  no  trustworthy  information,  we  considered  it  wiser  to  disclaim 
any  interest  in  the  subject.  For  tnietworthy  information  it  would  be 
necessary  that  a  mining  expert  should  make  a  considerable  stay  at  the 
works,  and  give  us  a  detailed  report. 

An  interesting  fact  elicited  by  us  was  that  the  most  celebrated 
tea  in  China  conies  from  a  part  of  the  Shan  oountry,  from  a  district 
called  I-Bang  mainly,  situated  some  five  days  south  of  the  Yunnan 
frontier.  This  tea,  whieli  by  a  misnomer  is  called  Fuierh  tea,  from  the 
name  of  a  prefecture  close  l>j,  is  sent  to  the  town  of  Ssumao  for  distri- 
bution. From  that  place  it  is  for^^arded  to  Peking  and  the  northern 
provinces  ;  by  caravan  to  the  Yang-tzso,  thence  by  river  to  Shanghai,  and 
from  that  port  northwards.  The  enormous  cost  of  carriage  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  tea — which  is  drunk  throughout  the 
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south  by  all  the  peasantry — is  so  costly  when  delivered  at  Shanghai  that 
it  cannot  be  exported  to  Europe  or  Bussia.  I  have  no  hesitation  b 
saying  that  before  many  years  are  over  this  tea  will  bo  shipped  from 
Bangoon  to  China  and  elsewhere.  A  proof  of  the  comfortablo  oondition 
of  the  Yunnanese  in  the  south  and  south-west  is  that  the  peasantry 
drink  tea  everywhere,  whereas  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Ewang*si  and  Ewang-tung  they  drink  mainly  hot  water. 

When  we  were  in  the  south  of  Yunnan  we  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  movements  of  the  French  in  Tong-king,  and  a  high  official — ^the  Tao- 
Tai  of  Yunnan-fu,  the  capital — ^passed  us  on  his  way  to  inquire  what 
was  going  on.  When  we  asked  what  this  official  was  going  to  do,  we 
were  told  that  ho  was  about  to  inquire  into  the  action  of  some  unruly 
tribes ;  these  tribes,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  the  French.  I  am  pre- 
cluded from  touching  upon  political  subjects  here  by  the  mlee  of  thi» 
Society ;  but  some  information  regarding  Tong-king  will  be  of  interest, 
I  believe. 

When  we  were  at  Men-tzu,  which  lies  one-and-a-half  or  two  day»* 
journey  north  of  Manhao,  we  found  the  plateau  level  to  be  3882  feet  by 
boiling  point.  A  range  of  hills,  seemingly  some  2500  to  3000  feet  high^, 
intervened  between  the  Songka  and  Manhao.  Taking  the  height  at  that 
place  to  be  250  feet  above  sea-level — a  fair  allowance  to  allow  for  the 
probable  rise  from  the  mouth — an  ascent  of  at  least  6132  feet  would 
have  to  be  made,  and  a  descent  of  2500  feet  before  the  Men-tzu  plain 
can  be  reached.  The  inhabitants  of  Yunnan  have  a  great  dread  of 
Manhao  and  the  valley  of  the  Songka,  as  being  deadly,  owing  to  the 
miasma.  According  to  the  accounts  we  had,  the  Yunnanese  always 
returned  to  the  top  of  the  plateau  the  same  day  on  which  they  descend, 
which  they  seldom  do.  It  was  my  desire  to  visit  the  Songka  and  follow 
its  course  up  from  Manhao  to  Yiien-kiang.  When  at  Men-tzii  I  made 
every  effort  to  secure  guides  for  the  purpose,  but,  although  we  offered  a 
large  sum,  we  could  induce  no  one  to  go.  The  reason  given  wias  the 
unhealthiness  and  absence  of  any  roads.  The  accounts  given  ns  of  the 
river  between  Manhao  and  Yiien-kiang  were  that  it  ran  between 
steep  and  precipitous  bluffs,  and  that  the  torrents  and  rapids  were  fierce 
and  numerous.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  height  of  the  river  at  our 
point  of  crossing,  at  Yiien-kiang,  whore  the  boiling-point  showed 
1033  feet  above  sea-level.  This  would  give  a  fall  of  783  feet  in  the 
short  distance  between  Yiien-kiang  and  Manhao. 

Thus,  from  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  to 
approach  the  town  of  Yunnan — according  to  Dupuis,  the  goal  they  seek 
to  reach  —must  be  by  ascending  on  to  the  plateau,  by  crossing  the  range 
of  hills  previously  indicated,  and  encountering  the  other  by  no  means 
despicable  difficulties  on  the  way  to  the  capital.  Bat  Ynnnan-fu, 
though  the  capital,  is  by  no  'means  in  the  richest  part  of  the  province. 
In  connection  with  Tong-king  I  would  point  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
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western  boundary  as  shown  on  many  nia}>s.  InBtead  of  extending  tf*' 
the  Canibudia  river,  as  it  is  often  sliown,  the  frontier  lies,  at  it**  western- 
most limit,  near  longitude  102^\  No  part  of  Tong-king  extendt^ 
west  of  the  crest  of  the  main  Anam  range*  The  intervening  country 
between  that  ninge  and  the  Mekong  forma  part  of  the  Independent 
Shan  States,  It  is  in  this  very  region,  at  1-Bang  and  close  by,  that 
the  celebrated  Piiorh  tea,  described  before,  is  grown.  The  position  of 
the  Tong-kiiig-Shan  boundary  is  one  that  should  bo  kept  well  in 
mind. 

The  suitability  for  navigation  of  the  river  below  Manhao  is  alluded 
to  later  on,  where  the  question  of  trade-routes  is  briefly  discussed. 

The  prefeetnral  cities  are  rectangular  and  wailed  after  the  manner  of 
Chinese  cities,  but  the  walls  would  be  useless  against  European  arms. 
Each  of  these  cities  had  a  Chen-tal  or  brigadier-general,  who  was  sup- 
jwsed  to  keep  a  thousand  soldiers  at  head<|uartcrs,  and  others  throughout 
the  district.  These  thousand  men  were  never  to  be  seen,  and  our  in- 
quiries about  them  wei*e  received  with  a  smile.  Wo  were  informed, 
however,  that  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  drawn  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  On  our  march  through  the  south  of  Yunnan  to  Ssumao  we 
found  the  officials  inundating  us  with  attentions.  We  were  met  outside 
the  walla,  and  had  receptions  and  other  entertainments,  and  underwent 
all  the  wearisome  cmivenanceM  of  Chinese  official  society.  As  we  were 
not  what  are  called  in  China  Ta-jen,  "  great  men,**  and  certainly  did  not 
look  the  part  in  our  torn  flannel  shirts  and  broken  shoes,  these  honours 
almost  made  us  blush  for  ourselves.  At  Ssumao,  however,  these  atten* 
tions  ceased,  and  the  mandarin  there  was  particularly  rude.  On  the 
following  day,  when  we  wanted  to  go  forward,  not  a  man  would  move, 
and  no  explanation  was  offered ;  pressure  had  evidently  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  men  which  prevented  their  going  on.  Wo  later  learnt  that 
the  reason  of  the  men  refusing  to  go  forward  was  that  they  had  been 
told  that,  if  they  did,  they  would  probaMtf  die !  As  soon  as  it  became* 
clear  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  forward,  and  that  this  important  part 
of  the  journey  must  be  abandoned,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn 
northwards  and  try  to  get  into  Burma  by  some  other  route.  Wo 
therefore  decided  on  marching  straight  north  to  Tali,  and  there  regain- 
ing the  regular  route  travelled  by  Margary,  Gill,  and  others.  1  n^^ 
scarcely  say  what  a  keen  and  bitter  disappointment  it  was  not  being 
able  to  get  forward  to  Zinime.  "SVe  were  within  some  twenty- four 
days*  march  of  that  place,  and  my  heart  was  set  upon  getting  there.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  bitter  pangs  that  a  man  could  experience  in  a  life- 
time. 

Here  we  gained  mo«t  valuable  intelligence  that  the  Shan  States 
are  now  entirely  independent.  The  Chinese  mandann  who  resided  at 
Kiang-Hung  was  withdra\>Ti  six  j^ears  ago.  The  Burmese  residents  in 
that  and  other  Shan  States  were  forced  to  retire  within  the  last  year  or 
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two.  Tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  either  China  or  Burma.  Thi« 
intelligence  was  fully  corroborated  on  my  arrival  at  Mandalay. 

A  few  words  on  the  question  of  trade-routes  may  be  introduced  here 
while  we  are  in  the  south-west  of  Yunnan.  The  subject — which  is  one 
of  great  importance — has  been  discussed  more  fully  in  a  paper  for  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce*  Later — in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Mr.  Holt 
Hallett,  M.i.cfe.,  and  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  who  has  assisted  me  in 
the  preparation  of  that  paper — I  hope  to  submit  to  Government  a 
complete  report  with  detailed  maps. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  ordinary  trade  of  Yunnan  the 
main  routes  which  may  be  considered  to  be  available  are  the 
following: — 

1.  By  the  Yang-tze  river,  from  Shanghai; 

2.  By  the  Canton  river,  from  Canton ; 

3.  By  the  Songka  river,  from  the  Tong-king  gulf ; 

4.  By  the  Bhamo  route,  from  Bhamo  on  the  Irawadi ; 

5.  By  some  route  from  British  Burma. 

The  configuration  of  Yunnan  is  such  that  no  single  route  can  reach 
or  "  tap  "  the  whole  trade  of  the  province.  To  propose  one  route  for 
the  whole  country  is  like  advocating  some  quack  medicine  for  a  patient 
who  lies  ill  with  half-a-dozen  ailments.  The  portions  of  Yunnan  which 
we  wish  to  get  at  are  the  south-west  and  west  sides. 

The  most  important  discussion  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  trade-routes  which  has  hitherto  been  published  is  that  of 
Baron  von  Eichthofen  in  1872.  In  this  paper  the  eminent  traveller, 
whose  opinions  are  so  greatly  entitled  to  respect,  gave  strong  preference 
to  the  French  route  by  the  Songka  river.  I  would,  however,  submit  that 
— although  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  waterway,  discovered  by 
Dupuis,  are  mostly  correct — the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  in  error. 
Bichthofen  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  Yunnan 
which  it  is  desirable  to  arrive  at  is  not  the  south-east  part  and  the 
portion  lying  between  Manhao  and  the  capital,  but  as  we  now  know — 
— from  information  gathered  by  us  on  our  late  journey — the  south-west 
and  west.  If  this  once  be  granted  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  the 
Songka  river  route  no  longer  maintains  those  advantages  daimed  for 
it  by  Bichthofen  which,  at  first  sight,  do  indeed  seem  warranted. 

The  comparative  distances  by  each  of  the  above  routes,  to  Puerh, 
Tali-fu,  and  to  King-tong — which  have  been  selected  by  me  as  central 
positions  of  the  region  which  we  wish  to  reach — ^are  given  under- 
neath. 

An  examination  of  this  table,  which  shows  the  amount  of  river — by 
boat  and  steamer — road,  and  rail  traffic  necessary  by  these  different 
routes,  will  prove,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  asserting,  thjtt  the  advantage 
lies  with  a  railroad  from  the  side  of  Burma. 
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TjME^TaWJE  tS  DAY*  TO  KiNG-TOXR,  PvFnU,  AVU  TALl-rt%  IX  WkstEBS  YUNXA3I,  BY 


From  Slmnfjliai  (vjJL  8n-cbiit]) 
„     CftTiton  (w\k  Po-sc) 

„     Tuiig-kiit^       ,     . 

,»     Kanp'ttoii  {via  Kiang-Hung). 
„  Do.      (via  Bliamo)  . .     . 

To  Puerh, 

Frum  Shanghai  (Tift  Su-chau) 

.,     CuiittJii  (vi^  Pe-tte) 

,,      Tnrig-kiDg        

»,     Rnngcxni  (vi&  Kitt tig- Hung), 
„  Do.      (via  Bhnmo)  < .     . 

To  Tali'fu, 

From  Bhangbai  (Tiik  Bu-cliau) 
„     CuDlon  (Tii  Pe-sc), . 
„      Tong<kiug       ,.      ..     ..      , 
»,     Bttngoou  t?iii  Kiftng-Hung), 
„  Bo.       (via  Bhamo)  . .      . 


BIyct. 


fiOftt. 


JUiU      Tout 


The  Yaog-tzse  roeto,  there  can  be  bo  doubt,  can  only  deal  m  the 
future — if  it  oven  does  that^witb  the  extreme  north-east  parta  of  the 
province.  The  physical  features  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country 
preclude  the  possibility  of  trade  penetrating  southward**  through  that 
mountainous  and  barren  region.  The  Canton  river — on  account  of  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  navigation  bofore  arriving  at  Pe-se  and  the  moun- 
tain barriers  foimd  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Yunnan,  can  only  be  made 
use  of  to  serve  the  extreme  castoni  side*  This  part  is  poor  and  the 
traffic  will  be  consequently  insignificant.  The  Songka  river,  whioh  runs 
through  the  province  of  Yunnan  and  falls  into  tho  Tong-king  gulf,  will^ 
I  believe,  serve  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  trade  which  lies  on  the 
south-east  frontier,  and  also,  perhaps,  of  a  portion  of  tho  province  lyiug 
between  Manhao  and  the  capital ;  but  it  will  never,  I  believe,  answer 
any  further  purpose  than  the  above.  The  physical  configuration  of  the 
province  to  the  east  and  west  make  it  difficult  for  trade  to  radiate  in 
theeo  directions.  To  the  west  I  believe  a  route  to  be  impracticablei  on 
account  of  the  considerable  rivers,  deep  valleys,  and  mountain  ranges 
which  would  have  to  be  crossed.  The  river  Songka  itself — from  the 
information  w^hich  we  secured — will  be  found  to  present  greater  diffi- 
culties than  tliose  acknowledged  by  Dupuis.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  remarks  on  Tong-king,  the  river  is  utterly 
impracticable  alx>vo  Manhao  even  for  canoes.  From  what  we  could 
learn  the  river  is  only  navigable  for  boats  of  light  draught  to  a  point 
near  the  small  town  of  Lao-kai,  w^hich  is  some  three  days*  journey  below 
Manhao.     Yet  M*  Bupuis  claims  for  Manhao  the  position  of  being  the 
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future  navigation-limit  town  of  this  river  of  Yunnan.  It  will  thus  be 
-seen  that  the  prospects  of  the  Songka  river  route  are  by  no  means  so 
rose-coloured  as  they  have  generally  been  believed  to  be. 

Begarding  the  Bhamo  route,  the  physical  difiSculties  between  Bhamo 
and  Tali  preclude  all  idea  of  this  track  ever  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
general  trade  route  to  Yunnan.    Mr.  Baber  has  effectually  disposed  of 
this  question  in  his  charming  and  luminous  report  of  his  jonmey  whilst 
attached  to  the  Grosvenor  Mission.    Having  travelled  over  the  ground,  I 
would  here  add  my  testimony  to  his  opinion  that  trade  from  Bhamo  can 
never  penetrate  east  of  TalL  I  believe  myself  that  the  only  ratson  d^Hre  of 
this  route  is  the  existence  of  the  fertile  Taping  valley,  which  serves  to 
attract  a  certain  amount  of  trade  from  Bhamo ;  and  of  this  a  very  small 
lx)rtion  drags  its  way  on  to  Tali.     The  Bhamo  route  probably  always 
will  answer  for  the  requirements  of  the  Taping  valley  and  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  Yunnan  which  lies  in  the  comer  west  of  Yung- 
Chang.     There  now  only  remains  one  other  possible  route,  viz.  one 
direct  overland  from  some  part  of  British  Burma.     If  such  a  route  be 
practicable  it  will,  as  I  have  already  shown,  tap  the  richest  part  of  the 
province.    Later  on  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  an  examination  of  the  country  along  the  routes  of  explora- 
tion proposed  by  me  will  show  this  to  be  feasible.     It  is  a  fortunate 
chance  that  the  richest  part  of  the  province  happens  to  lie  on  the  side  of 
our  territory  and  that  the  approach  lies  through  the  Shan  country,  which 
I  believe  itself  is  well  worth  exploration  and  development.     The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Shan  States  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.    The  friendliness 
of  the  people  to  all  travellers,  such  as  Macleod,  Richardson,  and  Cushing, 
is  on  record.    The  trade,  therefore,  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  Yunnan 
can,  I  believe,  be  secured  for  our  province  of  British  Burma,  if  we 
choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity. 

The  Chinese  tried  to  persuade  us  to  go  back  the  way  we  had  come,  but 
we  would  not  do  so.  On  leaving  Ssiimao,  we  passed  fine  fertile  valleys 
and  magnificent  cities,  partly  in  ruins,  and  altogether  the  whole  country 
showed  signs  of  great  former  prosperity.  The  march  up  this  valley  of 
the  Papien  river  was  a  charming  one.  A  cart-road  might  be  made  with 
little  difficulty,  and  at  no  deterrent  expense.  The  discovery  of  this 
fertile  and  beautiful  region — for  it  may  fairly  be  termed  a  discovery — 
was  some  compensation  for  our  late  disappointment.  The  only  thing 
that  marred  the  journey  was  the  illness  of  Mr.  Wahab,  who  had  to  be 
carried  nearly  the  whole  way  to  Tali,  a  march  of  twenty-one  days.  He 
had  been  unwell  on  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  to  Ssiimao,  and  at 
that  place  he  was  completely  knocked  up.  Any  traveller  who  has  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances  can  realise  what  a  harassing  position 
mine  was.  The  interpreter  and  two  servants  refused  to  proceed  unless 
-supplied  with  chairs.  I  had  so  far  to  give  way  as  to  procure  them 
ponies  or  mules,  while  I  trudged  on  foot.    In  this  way  my  last  coin  was 
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spent  on  the  day  we  entered  Tali*fu.  On  the  western  side  of  Yunnan, 
wo  fomid  a  strong  impress  of  Mahommedan  times.  The  rebellion  and 
plrtgitcliad  inflicted  cruel  niin  in  tliis  quarter,  tho  Mahommedan  strong* 
hold.  Both  the  cities  and  Yillaj^es  bore  marks  of  Mahommedan  arehi- 
tecture;  the  houses  were  suhetantially  IniiU  and  were  ornamented  with 
toiite,  and  in  one  plaoo  wo  found  a  Moulvie  teaching  children  prayers 
from  the  Koran.  Although  the  plague  was  reported  to  be  raging,  and 
I  believe  was  bad,  I  only  met  one  instance  of  it.  In  the  valley  of  King* 
tong,  on  the  side  of  the  main  road,  I  came  across  a  man  seemingly  ill. 
On  examining  him  I  found  he  was  dead.  Turning  round,  imagine  my 
feelings  when  I  discovered  the  whole  of  my  followers  had  made  a  detour 
of  some  200  yards.  Each  man,  with  his  sleeve  to  his  nose,  was  looking 
at  me  with  an  air  of  surprised  curiosity  !  On  reaching  Tuli^  my  com- 
panion was  very  ill,  and  on  entering  the  city  we  wore  delighted  to  find 
a  missionary  (Mr.  Clarke)  and  his  wife,  who  received  us  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  spent  an  amount  of  nursing  on  my  companion 
which  was  truly  wonderful.  In  about  a  week  my  companion  had 
partly  recovered^  and  we  then  commenced  to  make  arrangements  for  our 
journey  from  Tali  to  Bhamo.  If  it  had  been  the  caravan  season,  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  but  at  that  time  of  the  year  there 
was  no  one  travelling.  However,  Mr,  Clarke  assisted  us  very  much, 
and  got  a  man  to  agree  to  take  us  to  Bhamo  for  a  sum  of  money-  He 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  courage,  and  was  known  for  his 
services  in  the  late  war. 

We  were  fortmiate  enough  to  surv^ey  the  whole  length  of  our  route 
from  Wn-chau,  some  1 50  miles  west  of  Canton,  until  wo  reached  Tali. 
All  this  was  new  ground,  except  where  we  crossed  Gamier*s  route- 
At  Tali  we  closed  our  work,  as  it  was  then  linked  on  to  Mr.  Baber's 
survey  and  thus  with  Burma  and  Shanghai*  TraveDing  rapidly,  as 
we  did,  there  was  no  time  for  observations  which  would  have  had  any 
real  value.  I  considered  it  better  therefiji-e  to  confine  tho  work  to  a 
rough  route-eurvey,  giving  as  much  detail  as  posiSililc  of  the  hills, 
livers,  and  towns  passed  by  us.  As  the  Jesuits  have  accurately  fixed 
most  of  the  prefectural  towns,  a  survey  of  this  sort  would  provide  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information  and  be  of  geographical  value. 

In  addition  to  tho  survey  we  took  a  section  of  the  country',  done 
wnth  great  care,  which,  as  we  crossed  the  south  of  Yunnan  fi"om  oast  to 
west — that  is,  at  almost  right  angles  to  the  mountain  barriei-s  and  the 
intervening  valleys — will  be  of  considerable  value*  The  geology  of 
Yunnan  as  broadly  noticed  by  us,  of  which  we  have  many  details  in  our 
survey  books,  is  through  the  south  that  of  limestone,  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate and  slate  constantly  recurriug^ — first  one  and  then  another, 
Muoh  the  same  holds  good  for  the  west,  up  the  Papien  valley,  while 
west  of  Tali  granite  prevails  tmtil  you  come  close  to  Bhamo,  wlien,  on 
falling  down  from  the  high  plateau,  schists  and  shales  predominate. 
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Throughout  the  south  wo  encountered  a  great  number  of  natural 
bridges,  in  addition  to  the  fine  stone  structures  erected  by  the  Chinese 
mason  over  most  of  the  smaller  streams.  The  larger  rivers  are  spanned 
by  iron  suspension  bridges.  The  subterranean  passages  are  generally 
found  in  limestone  formations.  In  one  place  where  we  "were  told  that  a 
river  which  we  had  been  following  for  some  time  came^  as  the  natives 
said,  "  out  of  the  mountain,"  we  crossed  by  one  of  these  bridges,  a  wall 
of  rock  which  seemed  to  close  the  stream.  We  could  find  no  signs  of 
the  river  nor  where  it  found  its  exit  until  we  had  gone  on  some  further 
distance,  when  we  rediscovered  the  stream  running  through  a  small 
valley  in  much  the  same  volume  as  down  below. 

It  seems  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  our  land  march  we 
saw  no  traces  of  game  except  a  few  pheasants,  a  couple  of  deer,  and 
literally  one  wild  pig.  We  had  expected  to  find  in  this  respect  the 
country  very  different,  but  wo  could  neither  see  nor  hear  that  any  large 
game  existed  in  Yunnan,  either  in  the  south  or  in  the  west,  as  far  north 
as  Tali.  When  we  made  inquiries,  the  mandarins  and  others  invariably 
placed  the  site  of  large  game  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tong-king 
borders,  or  in  the  Shan  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cambodia.  We  heard 
many  marvellous  stories  regarding  the  former  of  these  regions,  and  one 
mandarin — evidently  in  perfect  good  faith— assured  us  that  he  had  not 
only  seen,  but  had  actually  partaken  of,  an  animal  described  by  him 
as  a  Ma-Chiong  or  "  bear-horse."  This  strange  animal  is  reported  to 
have  had  the  head  of  a  horse  and  the  body  of  a  bear. 

The  journey  from  Tali  to  Bhamo  takes  twenty  days,  which,  executed 
during  heavy  rains,  is  no  pleasure  trip ;  it  took  us  forty-five  days.  After 
leaving  Tali  eight  days  we  passed  two  Boman  Catholic  priests.  On 
reaching  a  place  called  Yung-Chang  we  found  that,  owing  to  the 
behaviour  of  our  interpreter,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  muleteer, 
it  was  unadvisable  and  dangerous  to  go  on  further  with  them.  The 
interpreter  was  anxious  to  solicit  the  protection  and  safeguard  of 
Li-si-tai.  This  mandarin,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  Margaiy 
business,  had  opened  a  new  road  from  Yung-Chang  to  Bhamo,  whici 
took  eight  days  longer  than  the  other,  and  I  knew  this  was  not  done  for 
nothing.  These  two  men — the  interpreter  and  muleteer — pressed  me  to 
decide  whether  I  would  go  by  the  old  or  the  new  road.  They  did  this 
in  order  that  when  we  got  to  the  frontier  wo  might  not  be  able  to  go 
forward,  as  the  real  difficulty  was  at  the  frontier,  and  then  the  inter- 
preter and  muleteer  would  have  been  able  to  claim  payment  according 
to  the  agiecmcnt.  We  therefore  decided  to  go  back  to  Tali  and  get  rid 
of  the  interpreter.  The  muleteers  refused  to  give  the  mules  to  go  back, 
and  as  there  were  no  others  to  be  had  we  started  by  ourselves,  with 
nothing  but  a  stick  each,  all  our  silver  in  our  pockets,  and  the  clothes 
on  our  backs.  My  knowledge  of  Asiatics  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
party  would  soon  follow  us,  and  sure  enough  the  same  evening  up  they 
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all  came.  Wo  retraood  our  etcps  to  Chtt*Tiing,  on  our  way  to  Tali,  and 
on  arriving  there  we  came  across  one  of  Ike  Eoman  Catholic  priests 
whom  we  had  previously  met-  Pere  Vial  had  already  formed  the  in- 
tention of  trying  to  visit  Bliamo,  and  had  received  the  assent  of  his 
superior.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  our  difficulties,  although  the  season 
made  the  journey  a  most  difficult  and  trying  one,  he  volunteered  for  the 
duties  of  interpreter  and  came  with  us.  It  is  hardly  neceflsary  to  say 
how  thankful  we  were  for  this  assistance.  After  that  we  had  no  real 
difficulties,  except  physical  ones,  until  we  got  to  Manwyne,  the  last  town 
on  the  Chinese  horder.  This  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Margary's  murder, 
and  the  story  is  well  known  through  western  Yunnan, 

The  story  is  that  the  murder  was  executed  by  special  orders  from 
the  local  government.  The  man  who  carried  it  out  was  the  famous 
Li-Bi-tai,  who  was  at  one  time  a  well-known  brigand  on  the  bordore, 
and  was  bought  over  by  the  Chinese  Government,  as  these  men  usually 
«tre*  l>y  promises  of  position  and  high  rank.  I  was  particularly 
anxious  not  to  meet  this  man.  We  had,  however,  received  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him  from  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  near 
Tali,  and  an  the  servants  knew  of  the  letter  information  of  it  was  sure 
to  be  carried  to  Li-si-tai.  We  therefore  sent  our  cards  over  to  him,  and 
almost  immediately,  contrary  to  Chinese  eticj^nette,  which  requires  the 
stranger  to  make  the  first  visit,  ho  called  on  u&.  On  being  asked 
what  was  the  state  of  tho  road,  he  aaid  that  it  was  in  very  much 
the  same  condition  as  usual.  The  seaaon  made  travelling  unpleasant, 
but  there  was  no  special  difficulty  of  any  sort.  I  particularly  asked 
him  about  the  disturbances  which  we  had  heard  of  on  tho  frontier, 
and  he  said  that  the  Kachyens  were  always  killing  each  other*  Next 
morning  he  left  early  and  we  then  learnt  all  abont  the  new  road  and  the 
disturbancae.  Lnckily  for  us  the  headmen  of  Manwyne  were  on  very  bad 
terms  with  Li-si-tai,  and  they  opened  our  eyes  to  the  real  sfate  of  affairs. 
It  appeared  that  tho  opening  of  the  new  road  had  roused  the  Kachyous, 
who  found  that  they  were  losing  their  former  income  derived  from  tho 
caravan  traffic.  The  Government  therefore  sent  down  Li-si- tai,  as  they 
always  did  send  him,  to  settle  euoh  matters  and  not  to  return  till  matters 
were  arranged.  He  pretended  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Kachyens,  and 
asked  their  tlireo  principal  chiefs  to  pay  him  a  visit.  These  men  fooliishly 
went  to  an  entertainment  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  were  at  once  arrested ; 
two  were  decapitated  and  their  heads  exhibited  in  the  Manwyne  bazaar, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  old  road  was  kept  closed  to  traffic.  This 
acconnted  for  the  disturbances.  A  vendetta  was  declared  by  the  Kachyens 
on  this  route  against  all  comers  from  China.  As  the  headmen  of  Manwyne 
expressively  told  us,  **  it  would  have  been  certain  death  to  have  gone 
three  miles  up  tho  hillside  from  Manwyne/'  After  leaving  this  place  wo 
proceeded  to  Bhamo,  having  to  make  a  long  detour,  where  onr  difficulties 
were  at  an  end.    During  tho  last  twelve  days  we  suffered  greatly  from 
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privation  and  exposure.  At  Bhamo  wo  were  reoeived  with  the  g^reatett 
kindness  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  China  Inhtnd  Mission,  who  BhaiBd 
with  us  his  food,  his  clothing,  and  every  halfpenny  which  he  had  in  hig 
purse.  We  had  then  only  to  get  on  board  one  of  the  river  steamers  and 
go  on  to  Eangoon,  where  we  found  ourselves  amongst  old  frienda,  and 
were  accorded  a  reception  such  a,8  Englishmen  all  over  the  world  know 
so  well  how  to  give. 

Our  journey  was  one  so  fall  of  interest  that  not  one  tithe  can  be  told 
within  the  limits  of  time  allowed  me  this  evening.  The  story  will  have 
to  be  told  in  my  book  to  be  entitled  '  Across  GhrysS/  which  I  hope  will 
be  published  in  January  next.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  photograph  and  also  to  carry  with  us  through  heavy  rains  and  other 
difficulties,  the  collection,  the  whole  way  from  Canton  to  Burma.  I 
believe  that  the  collection — the  first  ever  made,  roughly  speaking, 
between  the  China  littoral  and  India,  a  wide  margin — will  be  found  ta 
be  very  interesting.  It  embraces  almost  every  variety  of  stibjeot — 
mandarins,  their  residences  and  yamens,  or  courts  ;  the  city  people  and 
the  aborigines,  street  scenes  and  temples,  river  and  hill  scenery,  have  aD 
been  secured  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  and  brought  away  by  ns.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  many  sketches  by  my  laie  companion  and 
some  by  myselfl 

In  condusion,  my  only  regret  is  that  my  late  companion,  after 
undergoing  all  the  difficulties  and  bearing  up  against  most  cruel  sick- 
ness with  admirable  patience  and  courage,  is  not  here  to-night  to  shax« 
with  mo  the  kindly  reception  given  me. 

[The  discussion  on  the  above  paper  is  given  in  report  of  the  Evening  Meetings 
in  the  present  Number.] 


Native  Routes  in  East  Africa  from  Pangani  to  the  Masai  Country 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

By  the  Yen.  J.  P.  Farleb,  Archdeacon  of  Magila  in  Usambara. 
Map,  p.  776. 

Within  the  last  three  years  Pangani  has  regained  its  position  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Swahili  trade  with  the  Masai  country,  and 
Kavirondo  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  I  have  therefore 
been  enabled  to  collect  information  from  Swahili  traders,  who  have 
recently  been  to  the  Masai  country,  about  the  people  and  routes  to 
the  lake ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  sketch  a  map  of  this  unknovirn  land 
from  the  information  and  descriptions  I  have  received. 

A  large,  heavily-laden  caravan  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
necessarily  moves  very  slowly,  especially  as,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
paths,  it  is  obliged  to  proceed  in  single  file.  I  have  come  to  the  oon- 
chision  that  a  mile  and  three-quarters  per  hour,  varying  according  ti> 
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the  nature  of  tko  ground,  ia  about  the  rate  of  progreBBioD  of  a  trading 
caravau  ;  and,  except  to  reach  water,  it  does  not  make  more  than  eight 
or  nine  miles  a  day,  although  from  the  poculiarlj  winding  nature  of  an 
African  path^  it  has  actually  gono  over  more  ground.  European  travel- 
lers, however,  might  frequently  make  two  marchea  in  one  day»  aa  a 
Swahili  caravan  usually  marches  only  in  the  morning  from  G  aju.  or 
7  A.M.  till  noon,  and  then  encamps  for  the  night. 

AU  my  informants  spoke  of  the  Masai  as  being  treacherous  and 
unprincipled,  so  that  it  is  necessary  as  soon  as  the  Masai  country  proper 
is  reached  to  conatmct  a  homa  or  fence  round  the  camp  QYevy  night,  and 
always  to  keep  watch  against  a  surprise.  The  Masai  are  afraid  of  guns, 
and  will  not,  therefore,  attack  a  well-armed  party  on  their  guard.  The 
Wakwafi,  who  seem  to  be  an  agricultural  branch  of  the  Masai  people* 
are  found  Mcattered  over  four  degrees.  Their  language  is  apparently 
only  a  dialectical  variety  of  the  Masai  language,  for  any  one  spi^king 
Masai  can  make  himself  understood  by  the  WakwaE.  The  >N'akwafi, 
however,  have  reached  a  much  higher  stage  of  civilisation  than  their 
Masai  brothers,  for  they  cultivate  largo  plantations,  and  at  Eisongo  a 
regular  dynasty  and  a  settled  government  have  been  established ;  they 
are  also  peaceable,  and  not  treacherous. 

The  Pangani  route  seoms  to  have  the  great  advantage  of  following 
an  easy  line  of  country  up  the  valley  of  the  Luvu,  with  food  plentiful 
and  water  everywhere. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  African 
travellers  to  write  the  names  of  the  places  they  visit  in  the  same  way  is 
caused  by  an  affectation  of  Arabia  in  the  Zanzibar  pagazi,  who  always 
change  the  mainland  I  into  the  Arabic  r,  and  the  mainland  r  into  tha 
Arabic  /.  Thus  the  native  words  Ushambala,  Magi  la,  Luvu,  Vuga, 
Uzegula,  Lukindo,  becomo  in  the  Zanzibar  pronunciation  r^Uaambara 
vr  Usambaa,  Magira,  Euvu,  Fuga,  Uzegtua  or  TJzegua,  Eukindo. 

I  will  first  de6cril>e  the  principal  route,  viz*  that  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Luvu  and  south  of  Kilimanjaro ; 
and  then  the  shoiler  and  less  important  routes.  The  direction  of  the 
run  of  the  various  rivers  crossed  on  tho  journey  is  in  several  instances 
doubtful,  for  I  found  that  my  informants  had  the  vaguest  ideas  of  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  that  they  frequently  contradicted  each  other 
as  to  which  point  of  the  compass  they  were  making  for,  and  which  way 
a  river  was  running,  I  have,  therefore,  marked  them  according  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  %-Tong. 

The  first  halting-plaoo  from  Pangani  is  Mawia  via  Ngambo,  Uawia 
is  an  open  village  on  the  Luvu,  where  a  great  market  is  held  every  nine 
days  for  the  produce  of  the  Bondei  country  and  Usambara*  There  are 
frequently  between  two  and  three  thousand  people  present,  and  the  day 
before  the  market  numbers  of  Wabondeis  are  seen  crossing  the  Nyika,* 
♦  Kt^ra  menat  a  large  triict  of  uniiiliflbitcd  oountrj, 
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carrying  rioe,  maize,  sorghum,  tobacco,  semsem  seeds,  and  honey,  with 
goats,  sheep,  and  fowls.    Mawia  is  six  hours  from  Pangani. 

The  next  day's  stage  is  to  Maliko,  a  Wazegura  village  on  a  spur  of 
Mount  Tongwe,  and  takes  six  hours. 

The  next  halting-place  is  Fungo,  a  large  Bondei  iiovm  under  chief 
Fungo.     It  is  four  hours  from  Mawia,  across  a  hilly  country. 

The  fourth  march  is  to  Maliwazi,  passing  a  mountain  called  Kimweri 
on  the  right ;  it  takes  four  hours. 

The  next  halting-place  is  Mgumi,  a  large  town  on  the  IjUvu,  six 
hours  from  Maliwazi,  chief  Mgumi.  Oattle  and  sheep  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

The  next  day's  stage  of  five  hours  is  to  Mauri,  a  large  village  on  the 
Luvu,  under  chief  Baka. 

The  following  day  Tarawanda  is  reached,  five  hours  from  Mauri. 
The  southern  spurs  of  the  Ukilindi  hills  are  on  the  right. 

The  next  march  of  six  hours  is  to  Mombo,  an  Usambara  town  under 
chief  Lwakuru.    Country  wet  and  marshy. 

The  next  halting-place  is  Mazindi,  a  Wakilindi  town  on  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  '*  Yuga  plateau,"  the  residence  of  Semboja,  son  of  Kimweri, 
the  chief  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  Usambara,  five  hours  from  Mombo. 
Semboja's  son,  Kimweri,  lives  at  Yuga ;  but  he  prefers  the  lowland  town 
of  Mazindi,  because  it  is  on  the  caravan  route,  and  he  is  able  to  levy  a 
tribute  on  all  passing  caravans.  He  usually  demands  powder,  the 
number  of  barrels  being  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
caravan.  Lately  he  has  commenced  to  levy  tribute  on  returning 
caravans;  this  has  enraged  the  traders,  and  is  contrary  to  custom. 
Many  caravans  now  go  through  the  centre  of  the  Bondei  country, 
passing  near  Magila,  and  crossing  the  hills  north  of  Yuga  into  the  Luyu 
valley,  and  so  escaping  his  exactions. 

The  tenth  march  of  six  hours  is  to  Mkomazi,  a  Masai  settlement  on 
the  river  Mkomazi,  rising  in  the  Usambara  hills,  and  running  into  the 
Luvu.  These  Masai  do  not  cultivate,  but  they  breed  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  which  they  sell  to  passing  caravans,  and  also  exchange  with  the 
Wakilindi  for  grain.  They  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and 
seem  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  people.  I  hope  shortly  to  pay  them  a  visit. 
The  eleventh  march  of  five  hours  is  to  Mikochene,  a  stopping-plaoe 
near  the  Pare  mountains,  on  a  river  called  the  Mto  Pare.  '  There  is  no 
town  here,  but  guns  are  fired,  and  the  Wapare  come  down  to  barter. 
The  Wapare  are  great  cattle-breeders,  and  are  consequently  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Masai ;  but,  living  in  strong  hill-forts,  the  Masai  rarely 
break  in  upon  them,  and  are  often  driven  back  with  loss.  The  Masai 
do  not  like  hills ;  they  prefer  the  open  plains. 

The  twelfth  march  of  six  hours  is  to  Masimani ;  no  town,  bnt  a  well 
dug  by  the  Masai  for  watering  their  cattle.  Near  this  plaoe  there  is  a 
high,  isolated  bill,  called  Panga  la  Mafisi,  or  Cave  of  Hyenas,  but  whether 
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east  or  west  I  could  not  get  inforraation  satisfactory  enough  to  decido* 
This  route,  however,  goes  through  a  wide  valley,  and  there  are  hi  lb 
both  on  the  right  and  left. 

The  next  stage  brings  the  caravan  to  Upua*wa*nji,  or  outer  Upua, 
a  small  Masai  camp  on  the  river  Upna-wa-nji,     It  takes  fonr  hours* 

The  following  day's  stage  of  two  hours  is  to  XJpna-wa-ndanj,  or  inner 
Upua,  a  Masai  camp  on  a  stream^  an  affluent  of  the  Luvu,  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  usual  for  the  caravan  to  rest  here,  aft^r  this  very  short 
stage,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day»  as  the  next  five  stages  are  across  the 
wilderness,  uncultivated  and  xininhabited  except  for  wandering  Masai 
and  their  cattle. 

The  following  day's  stage  brings  one  to  Mikwajuni,  a  Masai  camp 
close  to  the  Luvu,  but  it  is  fFetjueatly  tleserted.* 

The  next  day's  march  of  six  hours  brings  one  to  Nynmba-ya-raawe, 
or  the  Stone  House,  because  there  is  a  great  square  block  of  stone  similar 
in  shape  to  the  flat-roofed  Zanzibar  stone  houses ;  it  is  merely  a  camping- 
place  on  the  Luvu* 

The  eighteenth  march  of  iive  hours  brings  us  to  the  ford  across  the 
Luvu,  called  *•  Daraja-ya-mto-mknbwa/*  or  ford  of  the  big  river.  After 
crossing  the  rivcr^  which  takes  some  time,  Artisarehe  or  Arasha-arche  is 
reached  in  two  hours,  north.  It  is  a  big  Masai  town  nnder  chief 
Mitaro,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  river  Maragoa- 
tembo  from  Kilimanjaro  with  the  Luvu,  Tlie  people  grow  beans, 
miama  or  sorghum,  muha*jo  or  cas^sava,  and  sell  them  to  the  caravans, 
which  usually  remain  here  a  few  days  for  trade.  They  are  quiet  and 
friendly.  From  Arusarche  the  route  goes  across  a  flat  open  country, 
and  after  a  march  of  five  hours  a  camp  is  formed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Maragoa-tenibo,  at  a  sleeping  place,  where  an  elephant  was  drowned. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  river  has  tho  word  temho,  or  elephant, 
attached  to  it.  It  also  shows  that  there  must  be  a  good  depth  of  water 
here. 

The  next  day's  stage  of  six  hours  brings  one  to  Mikinduni,  on  the 
river  Shambalani.  This  is  a  narrow,  deep  stream,  only  fordable  in  the 
dry  season. 

From  Mikinduni  to  Barajani  is  a  march  of  six  hours.  There  ia  a 
bridge  made  by  a  felled  tree  acroes  the  Shambalani ;  henoe  the  name  of 
tho  place  Darajani ;  "  Daraja  *'  meaning  a  bridge  or  ford,  and  **  ni  **  tho 
looitive,  "  at  the  bridge.'*  Kear  this  bridge  there  is  a  Masai  town  of 
size,  called  Laiboni. 

The  next  day*8  camp  is  reached  after  a  march  of  six  hours,  crossing 
a  small  stream  in  the  way*  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Mnyfua,  ooming 
from  Mount  Meru  visible  in  the  north — a  good-sized  hill,  but  completely 
dwarfed  by  Kilimanjaro  behind  it.     There  are  many  elephants  here. 

*  AceoTdlng  to  tho  map  there  is  fin  intennediftte  statioa  betweeo  Upua^wa-ndaiii 
fktid  MikaTRJui&L — Ed, 
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Eabero,  the  next  camp,  is  reached  after  a  march  of  six  hours.  There 
is  a  small  village  here  od.  a  streamlet  from  Arosha-ya-jua.  It  is  called 
so  because  a  Swahili  named  Kabero  died  here.  On  the  distant  Mcmnt 
.  Mem  the  smoke  can  be  seen  rising  from  the  hamlets  of  the  natives,  who 
are  agriculturists  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ghaga  people.  They  have 
large  plantations,  and  raise  a  good  deal  of  grain,  which  they  send  to 
Chaga  and  sell  to  caravans. 

The  twenty-fifth  march  from  Pangani  brings  one  to  Aruslia^ya-jmi,* 
big  Wakwafi  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  good  sized  hill,  fonr  houxt 
from  Kabero.  The  headman  is  under  king  Mbatiani,  or  Mbaratiani,  of 
Kisongo.  There  are  large  plantations  here,  and  the  inhabitants  grow 
Indian-corn,  cassava,  sorghum,  beans,  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
yams.  They  have  plenty  of  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  goats,  but  wonderful 
to  relate,  no  fowls! — the  first  place  in  Africa  that  I  have  heard  of 
without  that  useful,  but,  in  Africa,  tasteless  bird.  The  people  are  veiy 
friendly,  and  the  caravans  usually  stop  a  day  to  buy  grain  and  food. 

Four  hours  from  Arusha-ya-juu,  Mto-wa-kuchimba  is  reached,  a  big 
town  under  Make,  on  a  small  river,  dry  in  the  hot  season.  The  people 
obtain  water  by  digging  in  its  bed. 

The  next  day's  march  of  four  hours  and  a  half  brings  us  to  Kisongo, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  residence  of  the  king  Mbatiani.  It 
is  a  big  town  on  the  river  Eumbaluni,  from  Mount  Sebugu,  in  the  north. 
There  is  no  cultivation  here,  but  the  people  have  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  get  their  grain  from  Arusha-ya-juu.  The  country  is  open  and 
pastoral,  with  no  trees.  The  people  collect  much  wild  honey,  which 
they  use  as  food.  Mbatiani  is  the  son  of  Suberti  a*Mgogo,  from  ITgogo, 
in  the  south,  on  the  road  from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji.  He  arrived  in  the  country 
many  years  ago,  and  acquired  great  influence  by  claiming  magical  powers ; 
he  married  the  local  chiefs  daughter,  and  formed  a  strong  government, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Mbatiani.  Mbatiani  has  now  associated 
with  himself  in  the  government  his  son  Sen  den,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  Like  his  father,  Mbatiani  is  supposed  to  possess 
great  magical  powers. 

The  next  march  is  to  Narko,  two  hours  and  a  half  west  of  Kisongo. 
The  country  is  open  and  treeless,  with  good  pasturage  of  short  grass. 
The  view  from  the. town  is  extensive  over  a  wide  steppe  to  the  distant 
horizon. 

The  next  day's  stage  brings  one  to  Nyanja,  a  big  Masai  town,  six 
hours  from  Narko.  Close  to  it  is  a  swampy  lake  of  shallow  water,  which 
covers  a  large  area  in  the  rainy  season,  but  almost  dries  up  in  the  hot 
season.  From  Nyanja  there  branches  oflf  an  alternative  route  to  the 
Kavirondo  country,  going  north  vi&  Donyo  Ngai. 

The  next  march,  on  the  more  westerly  route  which  we  are  describing, 
is  to  Simangoli  It  is  a  long  one,  and  a  halt  for  the  night  is  frequently 
made  half-way,  four  houra  from  Nyanja ;  the  next  day  a  march  of  four 
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hours  bringing  the  caravan  to  Simangoli  whero  there  is  a  spring  of  good 
water.     Some  high  mountfiins  are  visible  in  the  south. 

The  next  day  a  march  of  six  hours  west  brings  one  to  Mgolo*  on 
A  river  flowing  from  Mount  Mgolo.  The  following  day  the  caravan  reaches 
Mivinini,  six  hours  from  Mgolo,  over  a  hilly  country,  a  Masai  town  on 
a  river  flowing  from  a  forest  in  the  north.  There  is  a  largo  population, 
and  many  Masai  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  numerous 
herds  of  elephants  in  this  distiict.  The  next  stage  is  to  Ngari-ya- 
mwerera,  four  hours  west  across  a  wilderness  of  small  trees  and  grass^ 
and  situated  on  a  river  flowing  from  the  uoilh,  A  great  forest  is  on 
the  right,  requiring  four  days  to  pass  it,  full  of  big  game,  elephants, 
rhinoceros,  bufialoos,  and  antelopes. 

The  next  march  is  to  Semjuka,  a  Masai  town,  three  hours  from 
Ngari-ya-mwerera.  Semjuka  is  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  district. 
There  is  a  lake  near  this  town  on  the  north,  and  the  forest  lies  behind  it* 

On  the  following  day  the  camp  is  made  at  a  spring  in  the  midfet 
of  the  forest,  four  hours  from  Somjuka,  culled  Mwituni  (the  name 
oomponndetl  of  mwitu  a  forest,  and  the  locative  ni.)  The  next  stage^  six 
hours,  is  to  Ngorongoro;  a  thickly-populated  ^lasai  district  with  many 
villages.  The  country  is  full  of  big  game,  harboured  in  the  neigh* 
l)0uring  forest,  A  strong  boma  is  made  here,  and  tho  caravan  remains 
al»out  twenty  days  to  trade  and- hunt. 

The  next  march  is  to  Kiaya,  of  six  hours,  a  Masai  town  on  a  high 
hill.  There  is  a  spring  on  the  summit,  and  the  chief  of  Kiaya  has 
made  a  big  reservoir  to  catch  and  hold  the  Mrater  for  the  cattle  in  the 
dry  season.  Another  man  said  it  was  a  natural  reservoir,  but  tliat  it  had 
been  improved  by  the  chief. 

The  next  night  is  spent  at  a  camp  called  Njogoma,  in  the  Nyika, 
six  hours  from  Kiaya.  There  is  no  well  here,  and  water  has  to  be 
obtained  by  digging  in  a  likely  sjwt.  If,  however,  the  season  is  very 
dry,  it  is  probable  no  water  will  be  found,  and  travellers  ought  to  carry  it 
from  the  last  halting-place.  There  is  a  nullali  here,  but  it  is  always 
Arj  except  during  the  rains.  The  next  camp  is  at  Nduwai,  five  and  a 
half  hours  west,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  good  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  country  around  is  oi>en,  with  single  isolated  peaks  rising 
iibmptly  out  of  the  steppe.  The  following  day's  stage  of  five  hours  is 
to  Maramwai,  a  31asai  town  of  some  size.  Maramwai,  who  is  the  chief 
of  the  district,  has  a  **  thousand  spears,"  or  small  standing  army.  He 
is  not  a  very  trustworthy  individual,  and  the  traders  will  not  enter  the 
town,  but  make  a  strong  boms  outside.  There  is  a  deep  onch.Tscd 
well  here,  many   villages,  and  a  large  i>opulation  in  the  neighbour* 

hood. 

The  next  stage  of  six  hours  brings  one  to  Serengeti,  a  Masai  town 
Hinder  chief  Aramantuka.  There  are  several  wells  here,  with  good 
•water  and  much   cattle.     The    country  is   very   open,  with   a   good 
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pasturage  of  short  sweet  grass,  and  no  trees.  This  appears  to  be  tiie 
limit  of  the  Masai  country  in  the  west,  for  thej  are  not  met  with  again 
between  this  and  the  lake.  As  a  rule  the  Masai  wear  no  olothes,  bot  on 
the  line  of  caravan  route  they  are  beginning  to  buy  oloth  from  the 
traders.  They  live  entirely  upon  flesh,  milk,  and  wild  honey.  It  has 
commonly  been  supposed  that  the  Masai  have  no  permanent  towns,  bnt 
this  is  an  error  which  has  arisen  from  the  habits  of  the  Masai  in 
leaving  their  towns  utterly  deserted  during  very  dry  seasons,  while  th^ 
go  with  their  cattle,  their  families,  and  all  their  belongings,  in  search 
of  good  pasturage  and  water.  When  the  rainy  season  has  commenoed 
they  return  again  to  their  own  towns.  It  is  therefore  not  an  unoommon 
occurrence  for  a  traveller  on  his  second  journey  to  find  a  desert  where 
he  remembers  a  populous  village,  and  a  town  where  he  only  remembered 
a  desert. 

From  this  point,  through  the  Ndorobo  country  to  Ngoroini,  there 
appear  to  be  two  routes.  The  first  was  given  me  by  a  man  in  whose 
account  I  detected  several  errors,  and  it  is  therefore  not  so  trustworthy 
as  the  second.  Maramwai  to  Masimani,  three  hours,  a  well  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain.  To  Uvurini  six  hours.  To  Birikani  nine  hours  (I  believe 
my  informant  oonfused  Kiaya  here,  for  hirika  is  the  Swahili  for 
reservoir).  To  Nata  six  hours.  To  Ali  Marau  ten  hours.  This  is  a  big 
town  off  the  usual  line  of  march,  under  a  Mnyamwezi  named  AU 
Marau,  in  theNgoroini  country.  Then  three  marches  across  the  wilder- 
ness, sleeping  two  nights  in  the  Nyika,  and  the  third  morning  entering 
Ngoroini.  The  second  route  is — Serengete  to  Kilibasili  six  hours.  This  is 
a  settlement  of  the  Wandorobo,  a  tribe  of  elephant-hunters,  who  neither 
cultivate  nor  keep  cattle,  but  live  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  the  J^niniAla 
they  kill  in  hunting.  They  supply  the  caravans  with  a  great  deal  of 
ivory.  Their  country  is  full  of  elephants  and  other  big  game.  They 
do  not  mix  at  all  with  other  tribes. 

The  next  stage  of  seven  hours  is  ito  Ndoroboni,  the  centre  of  the 
country,  where  there  are  two  towns  of  the  Wandorobo.  From  the 
second  town  to  Nata  is  four  and  a  half  hours.  This  is  a  big  town 
on  a  wide  fordable  river  from  the  north-east,  running  into  the  lake. 
The  people  are  agriculturists,  and  have  large  plantations.  Food  and 
grain  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  most  influential  man  in  the 
district  is  said  to  be  Ali  Marau,  a  Mnyamwezi  immigrant. 

The  next  march  of  three  and  a  half  hours  is  to  Ngoroini,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Wangoroini  tribe,  on  a  good  sized  river  flowing  out  of  a 
big  forest  in  the  north  called  Mao,  and  only  fordable  in  the  dry  season. 

The  chief  of  the  Ngoioini  tribe  is  Nguko.  These  people  have  large 
plantations,  and  cultivate  with  energy.  They  are  very  friendly  to  the 
traders,  and  crowds  will  follow  the  caravan  from  Nata,  trying  to  induce 
the  travellers  to  buy  their  farm  produce,  quarrelling  and  struggling 
with  each  other  in  their  eager  endeavours  to  find  a  purchaser.     The 
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conntiy  is  mountainous,  and  the  hoighta  are  well  wooded,  vnih  big 
timbor  in  the  valleys* 

The  next  stage  of  three  hours  is  io  Mtoni,  a  small  Yillage  lower  down 
the  river,  where  there  is  a  ford,  **  Mto-ni/'  **  at  tho  river."  The  next 
morning  is  spent  in  crossing,  which  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  and 
danger,  aa  there  is  from  four  to  five  feet  of  water  at  the  ford- 

The  next  stage  of  six  hours  brings  one  to  Kwavini^  a  district  in- 
liabited  by  WakwaE,  The  next  three  marches  of  three,  four,  and  six 
hours  respectively,  are  throngh  a  wilderness,  of  open  grass  country^ 
good  imstiirage,  and  few  trees,  inhabited  by  wandering  Wakwafi  with 
their  cattle.  The  last  encampment  is  called  Nyika,  The  next  march 
is  a  long  one  of  seven  hours  into  the  Ukosobo  country.  The  Wakosobo 
are  an  agricultural  j>eople  similar  to  the  Wangoroini.  They  lire  in 
email  villages  without  any  chief  for  the  whole  country,  but  each  little 
villagtj  has  its  own  headman.  The  country  is  populous.  We  now  reach 
the  Kavi rondo  country  after  a  short  march  of  two  or  three  hours.  Tho 
border  town  is  Kabondo,  and  it  has  for  an  African  town  a  large  popula- 
tion. It  is  the  biggest  town  in  the  laud  of  Kavirondo,  and  is  Bitnated 
on  a  river  running  from  the  north. 

The  next  stage  brings  one  to  Nyawa^  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Kavirondo.  It  is  four  hours*  distance  from  Kabondo  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  The  Wakavirondo  are  agricnlturiats,  and  have  large  planta- 
tions. They  are  sensible  people,  kept  in  good  order  by  their  chiefs,  and 
very  sharp  in  their  bargains.  They  wear  no  clothes  and  extract  the 
two  lower  front  teeth. 

The  terminus  of  tho  caravan  is  now  reached  after  a  march  of  throe 
hours.  It  is  a  big  Kavirondo  town  called  Sendege,  under  the  chief  Sendegc, 
who  rules  the  second  district  of  the  country.  In  the  north  a  range  of 
high  mountains  is  visible  called  Nanda,  These  moimtains  are  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  caile^l  Wananda,  never  visited  on  account  of  their  ferocitv- 
They  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrovrs,  and  large  knives.  They  are 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Kavirondo  people  and  attack  all  strangers 
who  venture  near  them.  They  were  deecribed  to  me  as  wearing  kniyea 
on  their  anne,  at  their  waists,  and  on  their  thighs, 

Pangani  caravans  after  spending  some  time  at  Sendege  trading, 
usually  return  to  the  coast.  The  whole  journey,  going  and  retuming, 
takes  aljout  seven  months.  Between  Sendege  and  the  lake  there  are 
only  four  marches,  and  one  of  my  informants  had  made  the  journey  with 
a  caravan,  and  was  therefore  able  to  describe  it  to  me.  The  first  stage  itt 
from  Sendege  to  Kajudu,  five  and  a  half  hours,  a  big  Kavirondo  to^viu 
The  people  of  this  town  are  oovetoua  and  quarrelsome,  and  are  rather 
fond  of  making  a  disturbance  witli  the  traders.  On  the  journey  now 
described,  Sendege  had^to  be  sent  for  to  reduce  them  to  order,  and  he 
gave  them  a  sound  rating  for  their  bad  conduct.  The  next  day's  mai'ch 
of  five  and  a  half  hours  brings  one  to  Kamxele,  a  big  Kavirondo  town  on 
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-a  river  flowing /ram  the  Nyanza,  quite  unfordable,  and  crossed  hy  a  rope 
bridge.  Although  I  pointed  out  the  improbability  of  this  river  flowing 
J'ram  the  Nyanza,  my  informant  insisted  that  it  was  so,  but  ^wheie  it 
went  to  he  did  not  know.  The  country  is  level  and  -wrell  cultivated. 
The  next  stage  is  a  journey  of  Ave  and  a  half  hours  to  Seme,  a  Kavirondo 
town  on  a  small  river.  The  last  march  is  from  Seme  to  the  lake,  taking 
six  hours.  The  people  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  lake  coast  are  all 
Wakavirondo.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages.  The  people  have 
plenty  of  canoes^  and  mitepe^  a  small  vessel  of  the  dhow  species  with  a 
•square  sail.     The  lake  is  full  of  flsh. 

Thus  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  reached  after  sixty  inarcliDs  firom 
Pangani,  over  an  easy  country,  food  and  water  plentifnU  and  no  really 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  A  light  well-armed  European  caravan 
might  rectch  the  lake  in  two  months  after  setting  out  from  PanganL  It 
would  not  be  hampered  with  trading,  and  would  frequently  do  two 
marches  in  one  day,  so  that  it  would  have  a  &ir  amount  of  rest  on  the 
road. 

Noriherly  rouU  io  Kavirondo  from  Nyanja. — A  second  route  through 
the  Masai  country  to  Kavirondo  vi4  Donyo  Ngai  is  as  follows.  At 
Nyanja,  described  in  the  last  route,  the  caravan  leaves  the  westerly 
direction,  and  goes  north  a  march  of  four  hours  to  Nguru-wa-Komani,  a 
sleeping  place  only,  with  water.  The  next  day's  stage  is  to  Ngum-wa- 
Manyani,  five  hours  north  up-hill,  a  sleeping  place  with  water.  The 
Masai  bring  their  cattle  here  to  water.  The  nes^t  march  is  to  Ngaruka, 
six  hours  north,  an  encampment  on  a  river  coming  from  the  hills  behind 
Langi,  a  Masai  town  near,  under  chief  Kibayau.  The  next  march  is  a 
long  one  of  nine  hours  to  a  well  called  Masima-ya-nyoka.  The  conntxy 
is  open  and  waterless.  Donyo  Ngai  is  visible  in  the  north.  From  this 
place  to  Donyo  Ngai  it  is  four  and  a  half  hours  through  an  open  pastoral 
•country. 

Donyo  Ngai,  or  mountain  of  God,  is  very  high ;  it  is  a  volcano  with  a 
uninara  (tower  or  peak)  on  the  top  from  which  smoke  is  always  ascending. 
Above  the  mountain  there  is  a  black  cloud,  always  seen,  even  at  midday 
in  the  finest  weather  and  the  sun  shining  brightly.  Thunder  and  sounds 
like  cannon  firing  are  constantly  heard.  No  fire  runs  down  the  sides, 
but  at  night  a  bright  light  is  seen  above  the  mountain.  At  the  fbot  of 
the  mountain  are  hot  boiling  wells,  in  which  the  pagazi  cook  their 
meat. 

The  next  stage  of  six  hours  is  to  Ndalalani,  a  Masai  town  on  the 
river  Ndalalani,  about  160  yards  wide  but  shallow  and  ford'able. 
Then  to  Nyumba-ya-mzingav  four  hours,  a  camp  near  a  big  waterfall 
which  sounds  like  cannon  firing  (Nyumba-;^li-m2inga,  i.  e.  house  of  the 
•cannon).  The  next  march  Of  five  hours  Is  to  Pinyinyi,  a  Masai  town 
under  chief  Madogelani,  on  a  large  river  from  Songo,  a  district  on  ttie 
same  high  land  as  the  last  camp. 
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Tho  next  marcli  is  a  long  one  of  twelve  hours  to  Kgummani^  a  Masai 
district  with  plantations.  The  Masai  here,  besides  their  cattle,  have 
goats,  and  also  cultivate  the  land.  On  the  left  to  the  westward  a 
mountain  is  visible. 

The  next  stage  of  five  hours  is  to  Kitiangari,  This  district  contains 
two  towns  only.  The  people  cultivate  their  plantations*  A  moun- 
tainous range  is  visible  on  the  loft.  Tho  next  day's  march  of  four  hours 
is  Utini,  an  agricnltiiral  district  and  trilMS.  The  people  have  large 
plantations  but  no  cattk*,  A  large  river  from  tho  oaAt  runs  thi'ongh  tho 
country.  The  next  halting-place  is  Mabokoni,  three  hours,  a  camp  on 
a  wide  river  from  the  north,  shallow,  but  containing  hippopotami*  Then 
to  Musiro,  six  hours,  a  camp  on  the  same  liver.  Thun  to  Mnsiro- 
mkubwa,  three  hours  and  a  half,  a  town  on  the  same  river  Musiro, 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  called^  Wa-Laria,  under  a  Masai  chief  named  Sevi* 
These  people  cultivate  and  have  cattle  and  goats. 

The  next  halting-place  is  on  the  top  of  the  hills  behind  Musiro* 
mkubwa,  one  hour*  The  next  stage  of  tlireo  hours  is  to  Migungani,  a 
camping- place  in  a  copse  of  thorny  trees  called  m^n^a.  The  next 
encampment  is  six  hours  to  Lukuruto,  on  a  wide  river  from  Mao  in  the 
north.  The  next  halting-place,  four  hours  west,  is  Langata-magovi  on  & 
deep  wide  river  from  east  running  west.  Then  on  to  an  encampment  in 
Mao  forest,  where  the  caravan  remains  three  days  to  rest.  Fresh  water 
and  rivulets  abound. 

Mzituni  to  Lumbwa,  a  district  inhabited  by  a  tril^o  called  Wa* 
Lumbwa,  The  rate  of  progress  is  slow  according  to  the  amount  of 
trading  done.  Then  a  stage  of  six  hours  to  a  group  of  villages  inhabited 
by  an  agricultural  tribe  called  Vi  rang  we.  Then  a  stage  of  five  hours 
to  a  ford  over  a  river  running  from  tho  north-east  (?)  crossed  on  stones. 
Fi^m  Mtoni  ("  at  the  river  ")  to  Nj-awa,  six  hours.  Here  the  route  joins 
the  southern  route,  already  described.  Caravans  usually  come  by  tho 
southern  route  to  Eavirondo,  and  return  by  this  northern  route. 

Short  route  to  the  Masai  countrt/^  south  of  tJie  Ltivu.- — The  following  is 
the  route  of  a  short  trading  caravan  journey  to  the  Masai  country, 
starting  south  of  tho  Luvu  and  passing  through  the  north  of  Uzegura. 
This  journey  usually  takes  three  months. 

It  firat  crosses  the  Luvu  at  Pangani  to  Mbweni,  a  village  on  tho 
southern  bank,  and  then  a  walk  of  five  hours  leads  to  Mseko,  a  Swahili 
village  where  the  Wall  of  Paugani  has  a  residence  and  a  plantation. 
Then  four  hours  to  Mtaro,  a  Swahili  town.  Then  five  hours  to  Gugweni, 
a  Wazegura  town.  The  next  stage  of  six  hours  is  to  Kiwanda,  a  big 
Wazegura  town  with  wells  under  chief  Mohammed. 

llie  next  march  of  six  hours  is  to  Mahomoro,  a  Wazegura  town  with 
wells.  Chief  Mwanabutu.  The  next  day's  stage  is  to  Luvu  Basse,  five 
hours,  a  town  with  good  wells*  The  next  halting-place  is  Manundo, 
four  half-hours  ;  a  "Wazegura  town. 
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The  route  continues  from  Manundo  to  Mbwego,  a  very  large  town 
under  chief  Machako,  on  the  following  day ;  a  march  of  six  hoars. 

The  next  stage  is  to  Makonako,  an  agricultural  district  nnder  a 
female  chief  named  Euni.  There  are  many  Tillages  in  this  district ; 
and  it  is  a  great  place  for  mtama  or  Caffre  com. 

From  Makonako  to  Mgera,  a  town  on  a  big  river,  is  six  and  a  half 
hours'  walk.  The  river  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  and  rnxis 
through  the  Nguru  district.    A  high  mountain  is  visible  on  the  left 

The  next  day's  march  is  to  Kwa  Jiwarani,  three  and  a  half  hours* 
north,  a  town  on  a  hill.  This  is  the  border  town  of  the  Wazegnra,  and 
the  caravan  now  enters  the  Masai  country,  leaving  all  onltivation 
behind  it.  The  next  camp  is  in  the  Nyika  or  wilderness,  and  there 
being  neither  rivers  nor  wells  it  is  necessary  to  carry  water  for  the  day. 
The  next  stage  from  the  Nyika  is  to  Eijungu,  a  Masai  town  with 
good  water.     A  high  mountain  visible  in  the  liorth-east. 

There  are  now  four  long  marches  across  the  Nyika,  uncultivated,  un- 
inhabited, and  with  water  only  at  long  intervals.  From  K^jongn  to 
Eisima  is  a  march  of  seven  hours.  A  camping-place  in  the  Nyika,  with 
a  well  used  by  the  wandering  Masai  to  water  their  cattle.  The  next 
day's  stage  is  to  Nyanyerera,  five  hours*  west.  A  marshy  lake  where 
the  Masai  water  their  cattle.  The  next  march,  of  three  hours,  is  to 
Misewa,  a  camping-place  in  the  Nyika,  with  a  well.  A  high  mountain 
visible  in  the  north.  The  last  march  is  to  Swakeni,  a  big  Masai  town 
under  chief  Swakeni.  There  is  no  cultivation,  but  good  pasturage, 
and  great  herds  of  cattle.    Many  elephants  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  caravan  remains  here  some  time  for  trading  and  buying  ivory, 
and  then  returns  to  Fangani  by  the  same  route. 

The  Uaanibara  route, — Lately  caravans  to  the  Masai  country  and  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  have  taken  a  new  route  vi&  Magila,  instead  of  following 
the  valley  of  the  Luvu.  This  has  been  done  to  escape  the  extortions  of 
Semboja,  chief  of  the  Wakilindi,  who  resides  at  Mazindi,  and  levies 
tribute  on  the  caravans  both  going  and  returning.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  to  pay  Semboja  a  kodt  or  tribute  by  all  the  caravans  going 
to  the  Masai  country ;  but  the  black  mail  levied  on  the  return  is  contrary 
to  African  custom  and  has  excited  great  indignation. 

This  route  is  hilly  and  difficult,  the  ground  therefore  covered  by  the 
caravans  in  a  day's  march  is  less  than  on  more  favourable  ground.  From 
Fangani  to  Mkuzi  a  march  of  eight  hours  across  the  Nyika.  Mkuzi  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  border  district  of  Makumba,  under  chief  Sebiza. 
There  is  a  good  well  here,  and  it  is  a  station  of  the  Universities*  Mission. 

The  next  day's  stage  of  three  and  a  half  hours  is  over  a  rolling  hilly 
country  to  Magila,  the  chief  station  of  the  Universities'  Mission  in 
Usambara.  The  next  day's  stage  of  six  hours  is  to  Zimbili,  across  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Magila  mountains.  Zimbili  is  a  tiny  hamlet  on 
the  river  Zigi. 
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^©  next  lialting-placo,  five  houri**  nortli,  is  Mtamboni,  a  deserted 
Bondel  town  now  ovemin  by  the  Wadigo.  There  is  a  good  well  hero. 
The  next  camp  is  six  heiuns*  north  on  a  river  in  the  Kylka ;  the 
country  is  kiUy  and  difEcnlt.  Mtoni  to  a  camp  in  the  Nyika  with  a 
good  well.  The  next  stage  is  to  Ulima-ya-Bomba  (Mount  Bomba),  four 
hours'  north.  Then  the  next  day  to  Bomba  town»  two  and  a  half  hours* 
north  ;  a  Uzegula  settlement  on  the  river  Umba, 

The  next  march  of  live  hours  north-west  is  to  Makaba,  a  Sambara 
town  under  chief  Makalm*  The  halting-place  on  the  folIo\^dng  day  is 
at  Mbuyuni,  six  hours  north.  This  place  is  so  called  because  there  is 
here  a  hollow  mt«f»  or  baobab  tree  always  full  of  good  potable  water. 

The  next  day's  stage  of  seven  hours  is  to  Magruno,  a  river  dry  from 
Becemljer  to  March,  but  water  can  always  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the 
bed.     The  route  now  for  several  days  skirts  the  Sambara  mountains. 

The  next  halting-place  is  Chweli-chweli,  three  and  a  half  hours' 
march.  It  is  on  a  river  with  plenty  of  water  from  the  Sambara  hills. 
The  camping-place  on  the  following  day  is  Mtoni,  four  hours*  north, 
on  the  Mbaramu  river ;  the  country  is  an  uninhabited  wilderness  here. 
The  next  day's  stage  is  to  Mbaramu,  five  and  a  half  hours  west.  The 
route  here  passes  round  a  spur  of  the  mountains  and  turns  sharply  to  the 
left.  Mbaramu  is  a  large  Sambara  town  under  chief  Mahambo,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Kimweri, 

The  stage  on  the  following  day  is  a' very  long  one  on  account  of  the 
scjareity  of  water  in  the  Nyika  through  which  the  route  passes.  The 
camp  is  made  at  Ziwa-ni  ("at  the  pond  **)  a  large  marshy  pond  in  the 
midst  of  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

The  next  day's  march  is  to  Gongo,  four  hours'  north;  a  Sambara 
town  nnder  chief  Kiangiro.  There  is  a  waterfall  of  some  size  close  to  the 
town.  North  of  Gongo  there  is  a  range  of  hills  running  east  and  west 
which  have  to  be  crossed. 

The  next  halting-place  is  Mashima,  six  hours*  from  Gongo,  a  camp  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pare  mountains.  The  hiUs  are  covered  with  villages  and 
tiny  hamlets  of  the  Wapare,  who  come  down  to  the  camp  to  trade  when 
they  hear  the  guns  of  the  tradere  announcing  their  arrivah 

Mashima  to  Kisiwani,  a  five  hours'  walk,     Kisiwani  is  a  Pare  village 
\^  the  river  Kisiwani,      There  are  many  Wapare  villages  on  the  hilla 
around.   The  next  stage,  of  seven  hours,  is  to  Kisingo,  a  district  of  many 
Pare  hill  towns* 

The  next  haltiog-place  is  Mdiuia,  a  four  hours'  walk;  a  camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Villages  of  the  Wapare  on  the  hills  around.  There  is 
no  well  here,  and  water  has  to  be  bcjught  from  the  Wapare,  who  bring  it 
down  the  mountains  from  the  springs,    Kilimanjaro  is  first  sighted  here* 

The  next  day's  march  of  six  hours  brmgs  the  caravan  to  the  south  end 
of  Lake  Jipo.  The  country  here  is  uubihabited  and  uncultivated,  Nyika 
only.     Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are  numerous  in  the  lake*    Jipo  to 
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Hinunyani,  an  encampment  on  the  northern  oomer  of  the  lake,  six  and  a 
half  honrs. 

The  next  clay's  stage  is  to  Taveta,  a  large  town  of  the  Wakwafi,  fire 
hours  from  Minnnyani.  The  town  is  on  a  good  sized  river  mnning  froni 
Kilimanjaro  into  the  lake.  The  chief  is  named  Mavnni.  Around  the  town 
there  are  large  plantations  and  the  people  cultivate  with  energy.  The 
Wa-swahili  going  into  the  Masai  country  leave  their  wives  and  female 
slaves  here. 

The  next  halting-place,  Njoro,  four  honrs  north-west,  is  an  encamp- 
ment on  a  rivulet ;  country  iminhabited.  From  Njoro  to  Mto-'wa-bahari 
("  river  of  the  sea  ")  six  hours.  From  Mto-wa-bidiari  to  Mto-wa-Hima 
(**  rapid  river  ")  five  hours  west ;  a  camp  only.  The  next  camp  is  Mbnyuni 
("  under  the  baobab")  four  hours  north-west  on  a  river  from  Eilimanjaro. 

All  these  rivers  come  from  the  mountain  which  has  been  on  the  right 
during  the  last  four  marches. 

Mbuyuni  to  Ohaga,  five  hours  north-west;  a  large  tovni  of  the 
Wa-chaga  on  a  spur  of  Ealimanjaro.    Chief  Mandara. 

[A  few  words  are  needed  in  explanation  of  the  accompanying  map. 
In  his  original  sketch,  Mr.  Farler  assumed  Eavirondo  to  lie  somewhere 
near  the  head  of  Speke  Gulf  We  know,  however,  that  Kavirondo  lies 
much  farther  to  the  north,  and  hence  it  became  necessary  to  replot  the 
itineraries.  Unfortunately,  neither  Mr.  Farler  nor  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors furnishes  information  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  lay  down 
correctly  Sendege's  town,  or  any  other  place  near  the  lake ;  and  only 
after  a  European  traveller  shall  have  succeeded  in  traversing  the  Masai 
country,  will  it  become  possible  to  bring  some  order  into  the  chaotic 
mass  of  native  information  collected  by  European  residents  on  the 
coast.  In  the  small  inset  map  in  the  upper  comer  we  have  laid  down 
Mr.  Farler's  and  Mr.  Wakefield  s  now  native  routes,  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  accord  with  the  older  itineraries.  Mr.  Wakefield's  itineraries  have 
already  been  utilised  by  Mr.  Bavenstein  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Society's  large  map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.] 


Native  Boutea  through  the  Masai  Country ,  from  informaiion 
obtained  by  the  Bev.  T.  Wakefield, 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  pages  was  obtained  by  the 
Eev.  T.  Wakefield  during  his  many  years*  residence  at  Bibe,  near 
Mombasa.  His  principal  informants  were  Mbwana  and  Hami,  two 
caravan  leaders.  The  routes  have  been  laid  down  on  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society's  large  map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  some 
notion  as  to  the  regions  they  pass  through  may  be  formed  by  reference  to 
the  map  accompanying  Mr.  Farler's  paper  in  the  present  number  of  the 
•  Proceedings.' 
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In  the  following  itineraries  tlie  figures  placed  after  the  nameft 
Indicate  tlio  distance  from  the  preceding  station  in  honrs  spent  on  ih& 
march,  the  letters  the  direction  followed. 

K  Tavtia  to  Sendeges  (n  Kimrondo^  31  datfs  or  222  hours. 

Mto  wa  Humbo,  7  N. ;  Usturi^  3  N. ;  Kiumagula,  4  N. ;  Laitokiiok^  4  N. :  Mto  wa 
Miviru,  «  N. ;  Miirago  ya  Btinga,  6  N. ;  Lake  Xgiri,  5  N- :  aeoood  camp  on  Luko  Ngiri, 
6  N.N.W. :  Musiraani,  9  N.N.W.  r  Mbaravui,  6  W. ;  Kaptuk,  10  N. ;  MiitiomB,  10  N, ; 
Gwago  nacbor,  0  N, ;  Gwaao  nyiro  (Kubwft)  6  N. ;  Ma&ima  Ndiwa,  6  N. ;  Gwiso  Nyiro, 
12  N.K.W.;  NgTirnmani,  5  W.t  Ngare  Kiti,  6  N.;  immi,  (J  N,r  Mabokuui,  4  E.; 
Muuiro  (Mairo),  y  N. ;  iMto  %va  Migtingiini,  0  N.N.W. ;  Nyor©  Nyiro,  9  N.N.W. ;  Majl 
jft  TfmbMjmbi  (spnog),  9  W. ;  Ngire  DavuAb,  9  N.N.W.;  B«ra  or  Mwituni  ("cwnp  in 
forest"),  12  W.;  Mwitu,  12W.;  Ktwura,  12  N.N.W.  j  Mto  wa  MrtbokJm,7N. ;  MiyawV» 
in  Kaviroodo,  4  X.;  BendC'go's  in  ditto,  5  N. 

This  route  starts  from  tho  well-kiiown  district  of  Taveta^  near  Lake 
Jijie,  passes  to  the  rear  of  Kilimanjaro,  touches  Ngunimani,  Utiini,  and 
other  places  known  from  older  itiKeraries^  and  terminates  at  tho  town 
of  the  Kavironda  chief  Sendege,  within  two  or  three  hours*  walk  from 
the  lake,  and  on  a  river  flowing  from  Man. 

Kavirondo  appears  from  all  accounts  to  bo  the  most  important 
country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Mr.  Wakefield's 
informant  describes  it  as  a  great  grass-clad  plain,  with  a  few  detached 
hills  and  clumps  of  trees,  hnt  altogether  without  forests.  There  are 
many  rivers,  and  after  the  rains  they  flood  the  districta  which  lie  near 
them.  The  climate  near  the  lake  shore  is  hot,  and  the  nights  are  sultry* 
Frequent  bathing  is  resorted  to  as  a  palliative.  The  rains  begin  in  May 
and  end  in  December,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  light  fall  of  rain,  earlier 
in  the  year,  similar  to  the  vuU  of  the  coast.  The  winds  are  variable. 
There  are  no  monBOons. 

The  Wa-Kavi rondo  are  tall  and  powerfully  built ;  their  complexion 
is  a  deep  black,  their  lips  are  thick  and  their  noses  flat  Some  wear  their 
hair  short ;  others  dress  it  in  au  elaborate  style ;  others,  again,  shave  the 
whole  of  the  hetul  with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  where  a  luxuriant 
tuft  remains,  or  they  shavo  half  the  head  or  a  few  patches  only.  Whiskers^ 
and  moiiRtaches  are  worn* 

The  women  tattoo  the  stomach  and  the  back,  but  the  men  do  so  only 
rarely.  Dress  is  almost  unknown.  The  women  are  content  with  a 
string  worn  round  the  waist,  to  which  they  attach  a  taiMike  appendage 
made  of  bast.  They  wear  no  ornaments  whatever,  but  smear  themselves 
all  over  with  beef-fat  mixed  with  urine.  The  men  wear  iron  bracelets 
on  their  ft^re-anns,  as  well  as  abovo  the  elbows.  Their  spears  are 
long  and  have  short  blades ;  their  shields  are  made  of  buffalo-hide,  and 
are  about  5  feet  high  and  B  feet  wide.  Keither  swords  nor  knives  are 
in  use. 

Both  sexes  work  in  the  fields.  Millet,  beans,  bananas,  and  iuex^ 
haustible  supplies  of  sweet  potatoes  are  grown.     There  are  two  harvests 
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in  a  year.  A  thick  porridge,  on  festive  occasions  made  with  milk,  con- 
stitutes the  staple  food,  and  is  eaten  with  the  hands.  Split  bananas  or 
sweet  potatoes,  dried  in  the  sun,  are  known  as  makopa.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  reared.  The  huts  are  circular  and  roomy,  and  sufficiently 
high  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  within  them. 

The  Wa-Kavirondo  are  a  peaceable  people,  governed  by  a  large 
number  of  chiefs,  none  of  whom  claims  a  superiority,  but  they  are  quite 
able  to  hold  their  own,  and  in  case  of  need  do  not  shrink  from  war.  As 
hunters  of  the  elephant,  bufifalo,  and  rhinoceros,  they  exhibit  much 
boldness.  They  also  navigate  the  lake,  their  boats  being  made  of 
planks  sewn  or  pegged  together,  and  sometimes  provided  with  a  sail 
made  of  hmatx^  a  coloured  stuff  imported  by  them  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Wakefield*s  vocabulary  of  the  Kavirondo  language  dearly  shows 
that  this  tribe  does  not  belong  to  the  Bantu  family,  but  is  akin  to  the 
Yambo  and  Shilluk,  on  the  Sobat  and  the  Nile.  The  following  are 
examples : — 

Kavinmdo,  Tambo,                    Shilhtk, 

1.  ashiol arlielo       ..     ..  akie 

2.  ario      ario ariaw 

3.  ad^     adago      ..     ..  adak 

4.  agniiwdn     ..     ..  angaro     ..      ..  angona 

5.  iblne abiyo        ..      ..  abitesh 

6.  iwiahd        ..     ..  abik&lo     ..      ..  abikiel 
10.  apire apar apiraw 

2.  SendigeU  village  to  Likamurtdngo,  10  days  or  50  hours. 

From  Sendege's  to  Kistumo  is  20  boura  in  a  westerly  direction,  thenoe  to  Likamn- 
riongo  it  is  30  bonrs,  towards  the  north-west  The  route  skirts  the  lake  throngbout 
A  few  hills  are  visible. 

Two  islands  lie  off  Eisiimo,  about  six  or  seven  miles  towards  the 
south-west.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  island  of 
Mombasa,  and  hilly ;  the  smaller  one  is  flat.  Both  are  cultivated  by 
Kavirondo,  who  attend  the  market  at  Eisumo,  which  is  held  daily. 
Market-fees  are  levied  there  in  kind  or  in  beads. 

At  Llkamuriongo  the  lake  is  seen  stretching  towards  the  north-west 
for  an  indefinite  extent. 

8.  Sendege^a  to  Ukdra^  10  days  or  57  hours. 

Miyawa's,  9  S.;  Miji  ya  Miyawa,  5S.;  Ny&nja  ('Make")  5S.K;  Mto  wa  Mawe, 
5  S. ;  Northern  Updndo,  5  S. ;  Southern  Updndo,  5  S. ;  Irangi  Tillage,  5  S.E. ;  Irangi, 
5  8.K;  Manga,  5  S.W.;  Uk^  8  S. 

This  route  runs  close  along  the  lake,  which  is  within  sight  through- 
out. The  shore  is  level  and  covered  with  a  light-coloured  sand.  There 
are  a  few  hills,  but  the  only  mountain  is  Nandi,  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  hours'  journey  from  the  lake  shores. 

The  starting-point  in  Ukdra  lies  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  lake. 
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Kear  it  are  two  islands,  the  smaller  of  the  two  at  a  distance  of  five  milee, 
the  larger  one»  which  is  abH_mt  the  size  of  Momljasa^  being  double  that 
distance.  Both  islands  are  hdly  and  inhabited.  The  hills  of  Ukerewe 
are  visible  towards  the  S.S.W.,  <>ii6  ^nd  a  half  or  two  day b' journey  oflF, 
Ilkerewo  is  part  of  the  mainiand,  and  not  an  island.  Both  Mr.  Wake- 
field's informants  assert  that  Uganda  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Ukira, 
and  can  be  reached  in  boats  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  by  land  in 
four  days» 

The  Wa-UkAra  resemble  the  Wa-nika  and  Wa-pokomo.  They  are  tall 
and  muiSCTilar.  Some  wear  tho  hair  short,  others  Bhave  the  head,  the 
crown  excepted.  They  paint  tho  body  red  with  clay  mixed  In  oil»  and 
tho  arms  and  legs  with  white.  Women  wear  kdts  of  bast-cloth  or  skins, 
and  men  a  longer  garment  of  like  materials.  The  stomach  and  tipper 
aims  are  tattooed.  Their  ornaments  are  few.  They  live  in  circular 
hnta  bnilt  over  pits  three  feet  deep,  and  covered  with  a  conical  roof. 
Like  the  Masai  and  Galla,  they  marry  only  when  full-grown,  and  pay 
the  dowry  for  their  wives  in  cattle  and  goata.  Both  men  and  women 
work  in  the  fields,  making  nse  of  a  rather  heavy  hoe.  They  grow 
millet,  serasem,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  beans,  pojo^  wimbi,  and 
ki manga,  but  neither  Indian  oom,  cassava,  nor  cotton.  The  com  ia 
either  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar  or  ground  on  a  flat  stone,  beneath 
which  a  cow-hide  ia  spread  out  to  receive  the  flour.  Porridge  is  the 
staple  food.  The  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  goata,  sheep  of  a  superior 
kind,  dogs,  and  fowls.  Cats  are  not  known.  There  are  blacksmiths  in 
tho  country  who  manufacture  hoes,  axas,  and  speais.  Cooking  pots  of 
clay,  and  wiekeiwork  baskets  are  likewise  produced.  UkiWa  can  boast 
of  a  large  number  of  populous  villages. 

The  river  which  enters  the  lake  in  Uktira  oomes  far  from  tho  east- 
ward, and  swarms  with  bip|)opotami  and  crocodiles,  A  tree  thrown 
across  it  serves  m  a  bridge. 

Manga,  to  the  north  of  Ukara,  is  iidiabited  by  the  Watu  wa  Manga, 
who  resemble  the  people  of  Kosova  in  appearance  and  drcsSt  and  speak 
the  same  language.  They  tilt  the  soil  and  keep  cattle,  but  although 
living  so  near  the  lake  they  have  no  boats.  The  Wa*Iriingi,  which  come 
next,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  race, 

Tho  Southern  Upomlo  river  flows  out  of  the  lake  towards  the  S.E. 
by  E*  It  is  about  a  mile  broad,  but  can  be  forded.  Its  banks  are  steep. 
The  natives  navigate  it. 

Crossing  this  river,  the  traveller  enters  Kavirondo,  and  soon  reaches 
the  Northern  Upon  do  river,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  southern 
river,  but  appears  to  be  full  of  hidden  rocks,  as  the  fenymeu  use  poles 
to  feel  their  way. 

The  Mto  wa  Mawe  or  '* stony  river"  is  likewise  encumbered  with 
rooks.  Its  water  is  red,  and  it  has  a  strong  current.  The  boatmen 
here  nse  oars  resembling  those  of  the  Europeans  on  the  coast. 

Ko.  XIL-^D»c.  1882.]  3  o 
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At  Miji  ya  Miyawa  lies  an  island,  about  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Wa-Kavirondo. 

4.  Sendege^a  to  Ligonyi^  17  days  or  107  hours, 

Kdkumega,  5 ;  Mnyoro,  5 ;  Makangani,  6 ;  Maji  tini,  7 ;  Miji  ya  Wakw&fi  ("  Tillage 
of  Wakwafi),  7;  another  ditto,  7;  Marda,  5;  Kiziingu,  5;  Mto  kwa  Sanda,  16;  Mji 
wa  Siindu,  4;  Mto  wa  Bomb^  8;  Magare  Mddgo,  8;  Bfagare,  13;  Ligonyi,  11.  AU 
north. 

The  river  of  Kdknmega  is  larger  than  that  of  Sendege,  and  mnch 
discoloured.  Its  current  is  strong,  and  it  enters  the  lake  near  Kififimo. 
There  are  no  boats. 

The  river  named  after  the  chief  Sundu  is  very  wide,  but  fordable  ; 
that  of  Bemb^  ("  swing  ")  is  crossed  on  a  suspension  bridge  made  of 
creepers.     Both  these  rivers  rise  towards  the  north-east. 

Ligonyi  is  inhabited  by  Wakuafi,  who  till  the  soil,  but  have  no 
cattle.  The  mountains  here  are  as  high  as  the  Shimba  range  (near  Mr. 
Wakefield's  station),  and  stretch  away  towards  the  east  and  west.  They 
abound  in  caves,  some  of  which  are  a  mile  in  length,  very  lofty,  witii 
pools  of  dear,  cool  water  and  tolerably  light.  The  Wakuafi  live  in 
them.  They  build  a  stockade  across  the  entrances  as  a  means  of 
defence. 

5.  Ligonyi  to  Njemn^  21  days  or  141  hours. 

Eisim^ti,  8  E.;  Mt(5ni,  16  E.;  Eibchagn&ni,  5  E.;  Maragwet,  49  E.;  Tin!  ya 
Mlima  C^at  the  foot  of  the  mountain**),  9  E.;  Lik^asia,  24  S. ;  Eaptd,  5  N.E. 
Kikwata,  7  N.E. ;  Lig^yo,  6  S. ;  Mto  wa  Mikwaju,  5  E. ;  Nj^msi,  7  E. 

Kfbchagnani  (Kibcharangdni)  is  a  low  mountain  range  which 
stretches  away  to  the  north-east,  and  is  inhabited  by  Wandor6bo,  who 
are  the  subjects  of  the  Wakuafi.  A  larger  mountain,  Chibchfbte,  lies 
nine  hours  to  the  north-west  of  it.  It  is  wooded,  and  Wandor6bo  live 
around  its  foot.  It  abounds  in  frozen  streams,  which  only  thaw  about 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  crossing  them  the  frozen  water  reaches 
up  to  the  knees,  and  the  legs  sink  down  into  it  as  into  mud.  This 
frozen  water  is  dark  in  colour,  but  the  water  which  runs  from  it  when 
it  melts  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  very  cold  in  this  region,  but  not  so 
cold  as  on  the  Settima  mountains,  which  have  to  be  crossed  on  going  to 
Samburu. 

M4ragwet  is  a  lofty  mountain  mass,  the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Wamaragueti,  who  till  the  soil  and  keep  cattle  and  goats.  It  is  the 
northern  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains  of  which  liikemasia 
(Elkamasia)  and  Elgoyo  (Ligoyo)  are  parts.  From  its  summit  Suku  is 
seen  to  the  north,  Nandi  and  Elkamasia  to  the  S.S.W.,  Elgeyo  to  the 
S.S.E.,  Njomsi  and  Mbdringo  to  the  east,  Kibcharangani  to  the  N.N.W., 
and  Ligonyi  and  Kitoshi's  village  to  the  west.  From  M&ragwet  to 
Likamasfa  is  a  journey  of  six  days. 
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6.  Njemsi  to  Sendegca,  9  days  or  96  Jtours, 
Mr.  Wakefield  unfortunately  giveu  no  details  of  this  route.     The 
direction  is  said  to  be  south- west. 

7.  Dhdicho  to  Samhuru^  16  days  or  131  hours, 

Dhdicho  to  Mtuni,  4  R ;  Mto  wa  Fill  O'itmi),  5  N.N.E. ;  Mto  wa  Kinani,  6  N. ;  oamp, 
11  N.N.W. ;  camp,  UN.;  Maji  ya  Muguru,  7  N. :  Qwaso  (Ngare)  Nyiro,  8  N.;  Migu- 
gaiii,  8  N. ;  Masima  Mtdnga,  6  K. ;  Maalma  Mikoma,  6  N. ;  Mikomnni,  6  K. ;  Mmnnr^ft 
ya  Mdwe,  8  W. ;  Lesami's,  11 W. ;  camp,  23  N. ;  BJiga  in  Sambura,  11  N.NJ:. 


Mount  Eenia. 


In  the  present  revival  of  public  interest  in  the  snowy  mountain  region 
of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  one  of  the  objective  points  of  the  Society's 
new  Expedition  now  preparing  under  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the  fol- 
lowing unpublished  letters  of  Dr.  Krapf,  written  soon  after  his  return 
from  his  first  journey  to  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  snow-clad  peaks 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  discovered,  will  be  welcomed  by  our 
readers.  The  letters  were  addressed  to  Captain  Hamerton,  then  British 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  originals  to 
Sir  John  Kirk. 

It  may  be  premised  that  Dr.  Krapf  is  the  only  European  traveller 
who  has  seen  the  snowy  cones  of  Mount  Kenia ;  at  least,  he  alone  has 
given  a  description  of  their  appearance.  Dr.  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,  who 
followed  in  Krapf  s  foot-tracks  in  1877,  with  a  small  and  wholly  insuf- 
ficient party  of  natives,  and  reached  a  point  about  70  miles  distant 
from  the  peaks,  in  the  published  accounts  of  his  journey,*  speaks  some- 
what vaguely  of  being  within  sight  of  them,  but  he  gives  no  description, 
and  adds  nothing  to  our  information  regarding  the  mountain. 

**M0MBA8,  26th  Dec.,  1849. 
"  With  a  feverish  hand  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  to  you  only  a  few 
lines,  informing  you  of  my  safe  return  from  Ukambani  to  the  north- 
west of  Mombas.     I  went  through  many  and   great  difficulties  and 
perils,  but  the  good  hand  of  Providence  has  assisted  me  to  overcome  all 

*  Dr.  Hildebrandt  delivered  an  address  on  the  general  results  of  his  journey  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  which  is  published  in  the  *  Yerhandlungen  der  Qes.  f. 
Erdkunde,'  iy.  1877,  p.  284.  All  that  ho  says  about  Kenia  is  <*  Nur  3  Tagemarsche  Ton 
meincr  Station  erhob  sicb  der  schneebedeckte  Kenia.  Yon  einem  Punkte  konnte  ioh 
sogar  den  geographisch  wichtigen  Winkel  Kenia-Kilimanjaro  fixircn!"  Dr.  Hilde- 
brandt elsewhere  makes  no  further  mention  of  the  triangulation  here  alluded  to.  He 
published  no  map,  and  does  not  say  he  made  a  survey  of  his  route.  In  the  way  of 
survey,  we  have  nothing  beyond  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Kcrston  on  the  traveller's 
observations  for  heights  by  aneroid  and  boiling  point.  Dr.  Hildebrandt  published  a 
longer  paper,  full  of  important  observations  on  the  plants  and  animals  he  collected,  in 
the  <  Zeitsohrift  d.  Gesellschaft  f.  Erdkunde,*  vol.  xiv.  (1879),  but  in  this  makes  no 
mention  of  Kenia. 
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and  to  return  in  such  good  health  and  such  bodily  strength  as  I  enjoyed 
when  I  called  upon  you  at  Zanzibar  after  my  visit  to  Usambara.  The 
distance  from  this  place  to  Kitui,  a  celebrated  tribe  in  Ukambani,  i» 
about  160  hours'  march,  which  I  accomplished  in  50  days  exactly, 
staying  only  eight  days  with  the  chief  Kivoi,  who  received  me  well, 
and  who  would  have  permitted  me  to  go  with  him  to  several  other 
countries  beyond  Ukambani.  After  four  or  five  months  he  will  come  to 
Mombas  with  a  large  ivory  caravan,  and  he  wishes  that  either  m3rself 
or  one  of  my  friends  should  go  back  with  him  and  see  all  the  countriet 
situated  to  the  west  and  north  of  Ukambani.  I  have  seen  the  enow- 
mount  Kilimanjaro  in  Chagga,  and  also  a  much  larger  snow-mountain 
to  the  north  of  Ukambani,  from  which  rises  the  mighty  river  Dana, 
and  probably  also  the  Osi,  which  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Dana. 
In  short,  the  journey  was  full  of  interest,  and  nobody  prevented  m» 
from,  going  wherever  I  liked  to  proceed  to.  .  .  . 

"  Since  I  came  hither  to  get  the  money  for  my  bearers,  I  felt  feverish 
and  therefore  I  cannot  give  you  now  a  full  account  of  my  journey,  but 
I  shall  write  to  you  the  details  as  soon  as  possible.  Eiv6i  ^vicdips  that 
boats  might  be  sent  up  the  river  and  fetch  his  abundance  of  ivoiy. 
I  myself  think  that  if  that  river  be  navigable  as  far  as  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  snow-mount  Kenia  (as  it  is  called)  we  shall  have  gained  an  inmiense 
advantage  regarding  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa.  The  British 
Government  should  by  all  means  make  the  attempt  of  surveying  that 
river  which  runs  into  the  sea  near  Has  Gomany." 

"  Mombas,  2l8t  Jan^  1850. 

"  I  trust  that  my  last  letter,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  has  long  ago  fallen  into  your  hands.  In  that  letter  I  informed 
you  of  my  safe  arrival  from  Ukambani,  and  promised,  with  your  kind 
permission,  to  give  you  in  a  subsequent  letter  the  particulars  of  my 
journey. 

"  It  was  in  the  evening'of  November  1st,  1849,  when  I  left  my  cottage 
at  Babbai,  accompanied  by  four  Suahilis  and  nine  Wanikas,  whom  I  had 
hired  (each  was  to  receive  9  dollars  to  Ukambani,  or  10  dollars  in  case 
of  my  proceeding  to  tlie  river  Dana,  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Ukambani)  as  bearers  of  my  provisions  and  goods  required 
as  presents  in  Ukambani.  Before  I  entered  into  the  territory  of  Toruma 
(a  tribe  of  Wanika,  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Portuguese  who  were  at  Mombas)  I  was  called  upon  by  the  chiefs  and 
requested  to  pay  them  5  dollars  for  permitting  mo  to  pass  through  their 
territory.  The  same  chiefs  had  previously  been  with  me  at  Habbai  and 
peremptorily  declared  that  I  should  not  pass  through  their  country  if  I 
refused  to  engage  one  or  two  bearers  belonging  to  the  Toruma  tribe, 
a  desire  which  I  was  compelled  to  comply  with  as  its  refusal  would 
have  thwarted  my  whole  journey,  the  Wanika  of  the  tribe  Kiriama 
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^a^ing  peromptonlj  refused  me  a  passage  throEgli  tUeir  laud.  All  this 
obstinacy  of  tlio  various  tribes  near  the  coast  is  the  result  and  fruit  of 
the  weak  government  of  Mombas  ;  whereas  at  the  time  when  the  Masriie 
j'uled  the  coast,  any  chief  who  would  have  ventured  to  molest  a  stranger 
recommended  by  the  Mombas  government  would  instantly  have  been 
cited  to  Mombas  and  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  sea* 

"...  I  set  out  on  my  jouraey  on  the  2nd  of  November,  We  first 
crossed  the  river  Muadshe,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Rabbai 
and  Toruma,  It  is  a  torrent,  not  a  perennial  stream.  The  country 
around  that  river  is  full  of  acacia  trees,  red  sand,  and  has  only  here  and 
there  a  spot  fit  for  cultivation.  In  general  the  territory  of  Toruma  is 
but  little  inhabited,  though  in  point  of  geographical  extent  it  surpasses 
almost  every  other  Kinika  tribe.  It  stretches  far  into  the  wilderness 
westwardt  for  the  Toruma  people  have  been  clever  enough  to  understand 
their  own  advantage.  They  desire  to  have  the  sole  avenue  to  the 
interior,  and  thus  to  secure  to  themselves  the  gain  from  the  ivory  trade 
with  Ukambaui  and  other  countries  ;  therefore  they  have,  10  years  ago, 
repelled  the  Wanika  of  liabbai,  who  at  that  time  had  an  open  acoees  to 
the  interior, 

"In  the  evening  of  the  2nd  November  I  lodged  with  Abho  Jome,  a 
chief  of  another  division  of  the  Toruma  tribe.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  each  Kinika  tribe  strikes  off  again  into  several  under-  or  sub- 
divisions, as  though  they  intended  to  carry  their  republicanism  to  the 
extreme,  in  opposition  to  the  despotic  monarchies  of  Chagga  and  Usam- 
bara  and  of  other  countries  in  Africa.  .  -  . 

**  On  the  4th  of  November  we  entered  the  district  Nguni,  which  is 
the  last  division  of  Toruma  toward  the  great  wilderness.  ,  •  . 

*'  Ng4ni  is  a  fine  part  of  the  country,  and  a  great  pity  it  is  that  it 
ifi  left  uncultivated.  Having  passed  Kumbulu  we  came  to  the  hill 
Ndunguni,  which  is  about  150  to  200  feet  high,  and  stretches  itself 
^om  south  to  north-west  all  along  the  Galla  country  as  far  as  Ukam- 
bani,  and  even  beyond,  so  that  its  extent  from  tbe  coast  to  the  interior 
may  amount  to  about  600  miles.  It  lies  exactly  like  a  girdle  around 
the  great  Wakuafi  wilderness  which  I  should  traverse,  and  of  the  Teita 
mountains  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter.  ,  .  . 

**  Having  entered  the  w^iWerness,  which  is  entirely  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, though  its  soO  would  bo  suitable  for  cultivation,  we  were  soon 
haraased  by  the  want  of  water,  as  the  rocky  pits,  in  which  the  rain- 
water is  collected,  were  empty  in  most  places.  These  stony  pits  are  not 
artificial  but  constructed  by  nature,  and  are  of  infinite  value  to  the 
parched  traveller,  though  the  water  contained  in  them  has  a  very  bad 
iimoll  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  plants  which  grow  in  the  pits,  and 
from  the  dung  of  the  wild  beasts.  •  ,  * 

**  Four  days  after  we  had  passi^d  Ndunguni  wo  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Maungu,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  village  inliabited  partly  by 
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Wakamba,  partly  by  Wateita.    The  mount  is  about  1800  feet  High,  and 
affords  on  its  top  a  majestic  view  of  the  Wakuafi  wUdemess,  of  the  Teita 
mountains,   and  even  of  a  part  of  the  snow-capped   Kilimanjaro  in 
Ghagga.  The  inhabitants  of  Maungu  have  only  a  few  years  ago  fixed  their 
abodes  on  this  mount,  which  previously  was  entirely  uninhabited.     It  is 
an  important  place  to  travellers  from  the  coast,  as  they  can  find  water 
and  provisions  on  this  mount.    The  ascent  is  considerably  steep.    There  is 
room  enough  for  a  large  population  to  reside  on  the  top,  where  the  rain- 
water is  preserved  in  natural  pits  of  rock,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of 
soil  fit  for  cultivating  mahindi,  mtama^  and  all  things  which  a  native 
of  Africa  may  wish  for.  .  .  .  From  Maungu  we  took  our  course  to 
Wa,  another  hill  where  we  found  rain-water.    Had  my  people  not  been 
afraid  of  passing  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Ndara  and  Mount  Bnra,  we  might 
have  considerably  shortened  our  journey.     But  as  they  had  been  in- 
formed that^  lately  a  Mkamba  and  a  Mkiriama-man  had  been   killed 
by  the  Wateita,   they   could  not   be^  prevailed    upon    to    take    the 
shorter  route  to  XTkambani.    Hence  we  approached  the  Gtalla  country 
eastward,  but  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  attempt.    The  jungle  was 
horrible,  and  the  want  of  water  worse  than  all  other  difficulties.    When 
we  came  to  the  river  Woi,  which  rises  on  the  Teita  mountains,  we 
found  not  a  drop   of  water.     From  the   Woi    we  traversed  again   a 
dreadfal  jungle,  where  we  frequently  could  scarcely  see  the  sky.  .  .  , 
After  a  day's  march  from  the  river  Woi  we  hoped  to  find  water  on  a  hill 
called  Kangongo,  but   on  reaching  it  we  were  utterly  disappointed. 
...  On    the   16th   November  we   started  before   daybreak,   carrying 
with  us  what  little  water  we  had.    At  sunset  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  noble  river  Tsdwo,  whose  cool  and  wholesome  water  I  shall 
never   forget  in  all    my   life -time.  ...  I   found  the  banks   of  the 
Tsawo  about  25  feet  in  breadth,  and  15  feet  high.     The  water  is  about 
two  feet  deep.     It  has  a  red  appearance  from  the  sand  and  clay  which 
are  in  the  river  bed.     There  are  no  rocks  in  it,  hence  there  is  not 
the  least  noise  to  bo  heard.     It  has  its  source  in  the  snowy  moun- 
tain of  Chagga,  and  terminates  probably  in  the  bay  of  Malinde,  after  it 
has  run  though  the  Galla  country,  and  figured  under  the  name  of  the 
river  Sabdki,  which  actually  runs  to  Malinde.  .  .  . 

"  We  continued  our  march  on  the  17th  November.  The  road  led  us 
first  over  a  barren  tract  of  country  north  of  Mount  Th6uka,  which  is 
about  6000  feet  high.  It  was  not  till  the  second  day  after  we  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Tsdwo  that  we  found  again  drinkable  water.  This  pleasure 
was  afforded  us  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ngolia  and  Dshulu,  which  latter 
mountain  is  about  7000  feet  high,  and  stretches  from  south  to  north- 
west. The  Dshulu  keeps  the  wild  Wakuafi  and  Masai  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chagga,  from  continually  overrunning  the  Galla  and  Wakamba 
countries.  Lastly  we  entered  the  territory  of  Kikumbuliu,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  Ukambani.     On  the  road  to  Kikumbuliu  I  had  a  fine  and. 
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clear  view  of  the  snowy  head  of  Kilimanjan).  It  appeared  to  be  very 
near,  though  I  was  about  six  days  distant  from  the  majestic  mountain, 
before  which  all  other  mountains,  however  high  they  may  be,  appear 
like  little  children  before  a  full-grown  man.  In  Kikumbuliu  we  met 
with  Wakamba,  who  have  constructed  villages  and  live  by  agricul- 
ture. Their  country  is  quite  level,  wooded,  but  has  a  good  soiL  The 
water  is  rare  in  Kikumbuliu  at  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  •  •  • 
From  Kikumbuliu  my  road  was  more  in  a  northern  direction.  After  a 
two  days'  journey  through  jungle  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  fine 
river  Adi,  which  rises  in  Kikuyu,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Ukambani. 
It  is  about  150  yards  broad,  but  the  water  was  at  this  time  of  the  year 
only  1^  feet  deep.  The  banks  are  from  20  to  30  feet  high.  It  runs 
along  the  foot  of  a  hilly  range  which  stretches  like  a  girdle  around 
Ukambani  and  the  Galla  country,  as  I  have  mentioned  above.  The 
river  is  said  to  join  the  Tsawo  in  the  Galla  country,  and  to  run  into  the 


*' Having  crossed  the  river  Adi  wo  had  to  ascend  about  1500  to 
2000  feet  till  we  came  upon  the  fine  plain  of  Tata,  where  we  had  an 
immense  view  of  all  the  countries  around.  On  the  heights  of  Tata  we 
saw  the  wilderness  through  which  we  had  travelled.  We  saw  all  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  we  had  travelled.  To  the  west  we 
saw  other  large  mountains,  and  likewise  to  the  east  we  saw  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  Ukambani  from  the  Galla  country.  To  the  north 
lay  tho  great  expanse  of  Ukambani  proper.  .  •  .  The  Mohamedans  are 
a  great  burden  to  a  traveller  in  these  countries,  and  if  he  can,  he  must 
avoid  engaging  Mohamedan  bearers.  They  caused  constantly  some 
quarrel  or  other  by  their  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  .  .  . 

**  From  Tata  we  descended  into  a  wilderness  caUed  Tangai,  by  which 
the  Galla  make  their  inroads  into  Ukambani  from  the  eastward.  We 
were  then  in  Ukambani  proper.  Having  traversed  Tangai,  the  country 
improved  in  our  interest  and  estimation.  It  gets  more  peopled  and 
cultivated.  It  is  level ;  only  now  and  then  an  elevation  or  a  depression 
closing  the  view  of  the  traveller. 

**  After  four  days'  journey  from  Tata,  we  finally  reached  the  hamlet  of 
the  Chief  Kivoi,  whose  acquaintanoe  I  had  made  at  Babbai  in  1848, 
when  he  had  visited  the  coast  of  Mombas  for  trade.  He  at  that  time  made 
no  fovourable  impression  upon  my  mind,  but  on  my  present  visit  I  found 
him  quite  altered  for  the  better.  On  receiving  me  into  his  house,  he 
was  extremely  friendly  and  civil,  and  immediately  complied  with  my 
wishes,  when  I  told  him  of  the  object  of  my  journey.  He  said  he  would 
take  me  wherever  I  liked.  He  himself  wished  to  go  to  Kikuyu,  but  the 
river  Dana  was  not  fordable  at  the  present  season  on  account  of  the 
rain  now  falling  around  the  snow-mountain  Kenia,  between  ELikuyu, 
Uimbu,  and  Mb^.  On  my  first  interview  he  mentioned  the  Kenia  as  a 
larger  snow-mountain  than  Kilimanjaro,  in  Chagga,  and  said  that  I  could 
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see  both  mountains  on  an  elevation  at  a  little  distance  from  hia  hamlet 
He  also  mentioned  that  it  was  three  days' journey  to  the  river  Daoa,  and 
six  days  to  the  Eenia  or  snow-mountain,  which  containB  the  sonroe  of 
the  river,  which  is  about  200  yards  broad,  and  at  the  dry  seafion  of  the 
year  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  neck  of  a  traveller  crossing  it.  It  is  the 
pdvilege  of  the  people  of  Mbe  to  carry  travellers  over  the  river.  Kivoi 
thoA  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Governor  of  Mombas  might  send  boats 
to  fetch  the  ivory,  which  he  (Kivoi)  was  annually  sending  to  the  coast 
with  great  trouble.  On  my  asking  whether  there  were  no  rocks  or 
cataracts  in  the  river,  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

Kivoi's  plan  was  to  take  me  with  him  to  Kikuyu,  where  he  wished 
to  collect  some  ivory.    Having  performed  this  business,  he  intended  to 
stay  two  or  three  months  more  at  home,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Mombas 
together  with  myself.   But  this  plan  did  not  agree  with  me.   In  the  first 
instance,  my  bearers  would  not  wait  so  long  without  a  large  increaae 
of  wages ;  secondly  I  was  without  further  means,  as  Kivoi  had  taken 
all  my  goods ;  thirdly,  I  was  afraid  of  putting  myself  entirely  into  his 
hands ;  for  I  should  have  been  at  his  mercy  if  my  bearers  had  departed 
without  me ;  fourtlily,  I  felt  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  food  ujx>n  my 
constitution.    From  these  and  other  reasons  I  preferred  rather  abandon- 
ing my  plan  of  proceeding  further  to  the  interior.    So  I  resolved  upon 
returning  to  the  coast,  thinking  it  a  wiser  plan  to  make  another  separate 
tour  to  those  countries  which  can  be  reached  in  the  north  of  UkambanL 
I  found  that  in  every  respect  I  must  be  better  provided  with  the  means 
of  travelling  in  these  countries,  especially  at  the  rainy  season,  which 
commenced  then  in  Ukambani  and  beyond.     Hence  I  made  only  a  stay 
of  eight  days  with  Kivoi,  and  then  ordered  my  people  to  prepare  for  our 
return  to  Eabbai. ...  I  had  here  many  opportunities  of  collecting  geo- 
graphical information  from  people  of  distant  countries,  who  were  with 
Kivoi.     He  has  acquaintances  among  the  Wanderobo,  Kikuyu,  Uimbu 
and  Mbe  people,  who  live  in  the  north  and  noi-th-west  of  Ukambani. 
From  all  the  accounts  I  obtained  through  those  people,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  a  journey  to  the  west  and  north  of  Ukambani  is  practicable,  but  the 
traveller  must  be  prepared  for  a  long  stay  in  those  countries,  and  there- 
fore have  sufficient  means  for  his  maintenance  and  conveyance.     Further- 
more I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  traveller  must  in  this  direction  reach 
the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.   It  is  probable  that  this  river,  or  a  branch  of 
it,  rises  in  the  north  of  Mount  Kenia,  which  lies  about  two  degrees  south 
from  the  line.     During  my  stay  with  Kivoi  I  frequently  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Kenia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  my  endeavour, 
owing  to  the  clouds  which  were  constantly  hanging  over  the  mountain, 
whilst  I  could  distinctly  see  the  snow-mountain  of  Ghagga,  which  was 
visible  from  various  places  in  Ukambani.    However,  in  the  afternoon  of 
my  departure  from  Kivoi's  hamlet  I  got  a  fine  view  of  the  Kenia,  which 
I  saw  stretching  from  east  to  north-west.    On  its  back  I  observed  two 
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horns  towering  heavenward.  Now  I  could  understand  why  Eivoi 
could  say  that  the  Eenia  was  greater  than  Kilimanjaro  in  Chagga,  and 
that  it  was  the  second  snow-mountain,  for  snow  was  on  the  horns  or 
peaks,  as  wo  may  call  them.  Three  other  rivers  were  said  to  run 
from  the  Kenia.  These  rivers  join  the  head  river  Dana,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly navigable  to  a  great  distance.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that 
its  mouth  is  so  very  narrow,  and  only  accessible  to  boats.  It  runs  into 
the  sea  near  Cape  Gomany  in  Formosa  Bay,  which  the  natives  call 
XTngdma.  .  .  . 

"  The  whole  extent  of  XJkambani,  from  north  to  south,  is  a  seven 
days'  journey.  This  I  was  told  of  before  I  came  to  XJkambani,  and  since 
I  have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  country  I  do  fully  believe  it.  To  the 
north-east  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  also  to  the  west. 

**  There  are  no  chiefs,  as  in  Chagga  and  Usambara.  Their  form  of 
^vemment  is  entirely  republican,  or  rather  patriarchal.  Hence  every- 
body can  go  where  he  likes,  and  do  what  he  pleases.  The  Wakamba 
are  fond  of  travelling — hence  they  are  found  in  almost  every  country  of 
East  Africa.  .  .  . 

"  On  taking  leave  of  Kivoi,  I  gave  him  the  promise  that  perhaps  one 
of  my  friends  would  come  to  him  and  ask  for  his  assistance  in  proceeding 
to  the  west  or  north  of  Ukambani.  Eivoi  said  he  would  forward  him 
to  any  place  he  might  wish  for.  .  .  . 

"  I  then  with  all  speed  resumed  my  journey  of  return  to  the  coast, 
which  was  effected  in  great  marches,  but  in  safety,  as  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  in  my  letter  written  in  December  last. 

J.  L.  Krapf." 
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Saccessfol  Journey  of  Lieutenant  Wissmann  across  Afirica. — News 
reached  Berlin  by  telegram  from  Zanzibar  on  the  20th  of  November,  that 
Lieutenant  Wissmann,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Pogge  in  the  German  African 
Society's  expedition  to  Western  Africa,  had  arrived  there,  having  accom- 
plished the  journey  across  the  continent  which  he  contemplated  when 
last  heard  of.  Messrs.  Pogge  and4 Wissmann  commenced  their  travels  at 
St.  Paulo  de  Loanda,  in  January  1881,  and  advanced  rapidly  into  the 
interior  in  the  direction  of  the  capital  of  the  Muata  Yanvo,  whom 
Dr.  Pogge  had  visited  on  a  former  expedition,  but  being  warned  off  that 
potentate's  territory,  they  took  a  circuitous  course  to  the  north-east, 
exploring  an  entirely  new  region  between  the  Eassai  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Congo.  The  last  letter  received  from  them  was  dated  the 
27th  November,  1881,*  in  S.  lat.  6°  and  E.  long.  22°  22',  and  in  that 
letter  the  intention  of  the  two  travellers  to  part  company  was  announced, 

♦  Vide  *  Proceedings,'  ante,  p.  572  ;  and  map,  p.  679. 
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Dr.  Pogge  having  planned  to  return  westward  to  plant  a  station,  after 
accompanying  Lieutenant  Wissmann  to  Nyangwe  on  the  Lualaba,  the 
latter  continuing  eastward  across  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Zanzibar. 

The  Swedish  Polar  Station  in  Spitzbergen. — Our  Associate,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Cocks,  visited  the  Swedish  scientific  station  at  Thordsen,  in  loe  Fiord, 
Spitzbergen,  on  the  12th  of  September  last,  in  company  with  M.  Ch. 
Babot  and  Captain  M.  E.  Amesen.    They  met  with  a  hearty  reception 
from  the  scientific  members  of  the  expedition,  who  are  there  settled  in 
a  substantially  built  house,  and  busily  occupied  with  the  work  -which  is 
to  occupy  them  throughout  the  long  Arctic  winter.     The  staflf  consists 
of  MM.  Nils  Bkholm  (chief),  E.  Solandor,  H.  Stjemspetz,  R.  Gyllen- 
creutz,  V.  Carlheim  Gyllenskiold,  and  S.  A.  Andr6e,  attended  by  six 
sailors  well  hardened  by  service  in  former  Arctic  expeditions.     The 
party  was  landed  on  the  22nd  of  July,  having  been   brought  from 
Sweden  by  Captain  Palander,  who  returned  with  the  vessels  on  the  6th 
of  August.    Mr.  Cocks  informs  us  that  the  observatories  were  fixed  and 
obsei-vations  begun  by  August  15th,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  all 
the  instruments  were  at  work  except  the  anemometer.     There  is  no 
inlet  or  haven  of  any  description  at  Cape  Thordsen,  but  simply  a  narrow 
beach  from  which  rises  a  cliff  about  160  feet  high,  broken  only  by  the 
narrow  outlet  of  one  of  the  small  rivers  which  constitutes  the   sole 
landing  place.    On  the  top  of  the  cliff  was  a  store-house  filled  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  which  the  kindly  forethought  of  Oscar  Dickson 
had  caused  to  be  sent  there,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  should  he  be 
led  to  escape  by  that  way  from  his  winter  quarters  in  Franz-Josef  Land. 
Coals  and  timber  were  stacked  here  for  the  use  of  the  Swedish  expedi- 
tion ;  but  the  dwelling-house  is  situated  nearly  four  miles  away  up  the 
slope,  and  290  feet  above  the  sea-level,  communication  with  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  being  facilitated  by  a  tramway.    Near  the  dwelling-house  is 
the  astronomical  observatory,   and  in  the   vicinity,  but  at   a  higher 
level  (826  feet  above  the  sea),  is  the  place  where  the  anemometer  and 
anemoscope  are  to  be  fixed.    Observations  are  taken  each  hour,  and  a 
system  of  watches  is  established  for  day  and  night. — Mr.  Cocks  and 
his  companions  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  station  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  noon  on  that  day  was  33  •  80^ 
(Fahr.),  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  then  in  good  health. 

Lieutenant  Hovgaard. — Alarming  rumours  having  been  spread 
abroad  regarding  the  safety  of  the  Dijmphna,  with  the  Danish  Arctic 
expedition  on  board,  now  frozen  up  in  the  Kara  Sea,  the  Danish 
Government  have  taken  steps  to  communicate  with  the  vessel  if 
possible.  Sir  Allen  Young,  on  first  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  with  his 
accustomed  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice,  had  offered  his  services  to 
Admiral  Irminger;  but  M.  Gamel,  the  promoter  of  the  expedition, 
according  to  the  latest  news,  has  engaged  Mr.  Larrsen  (who  was  with 
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the  ill-fated  Jeannette  expedition)  to  start  for  Waigatz  Island  in  search 
of  tho  Teasel.  Mr.  LaTTsen  is  to  start  from  Copenhagen  in  a  few  days» 
A  correspondonco  is  also  going  on  between  the  Governments  of  Denmark 
and  Holland  in  view  of  a  Dano-Diitch  Expedition  with  the  object  of 
assisting  the  Dutch  vessel  Varna  as  well  as  the  I}ijmphna.  No  fears  are 
entert^inod  at  present  of  the  safety  of  the  vessels  and  their  crews. 

New  Ensaian  Work  on  AfghanistELn, — Dr,  Yavorsky,  a  member  of  the 
Knstiiau  mission  to  Kabnl  before  the  late  war,  has  just  published  the 
fii'st  volume  of  his  'Journey  of  the  Eussian  Embassy  to  Afghanistan 
and  the  Ehanat  of  Bokhara  during  the  years  1878  and  1879/  The 
work  contains  a  good  geographical  description  of  the  countries  visited 
by  the  embassy,  and  historical  notes.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus,  sho^ving  the  route  followed  by  the 
embassy  I  and  several  drawings. 


By  Uie  death  of  the  eniiDent  Eussian  Admiral,  Count  Fretleric  B.  Liitke,  the 
"  Patriarch  of  the  Fleet, **  our  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  distin* 
guished  Honorary  Corresponding  Members. 

Frederic  LUtko  entered  the  Russian  Navy  as  a  volimtecr  at  the  age  of  rixteen, 
and  in  1817-18  made  his  first  circunmavigation  of  the  globe  under  the  command  nl 
Golovine,  This  voyage  decided  liis  future  ecientific  career.  During  four  successive 
feiunraers  (1821-24)  he  was  employed  in  surveying  the  coasta  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 
and  the  narrative  of  these  voyages  forma  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  our  knowledge 
cif  that  part  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  ftair  expeditions  were  conducted  with  si^ecial 
skill  and  scientific  insight^  and  snrjmss'ed  all  previous  enterprises  in  tlie  same  direc- 
tion by  the  correctness  of  the  astronomical  and  geodetic  determination  of  iKtsitioni*, 
In  1826  Captain  mtke  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  ex]>limug  aud 
scientific  exjxj<litbii,  consisting  of  the  corvettes  Seniavine  and  Jlfo2?er,  which  returned 
to  Cronstadt  alter  an  abaence  of  three  j^ears  and  five  days.  The  princii*al  geifgraphical 
results  of  this  exj^edition  were  the  determiniition  of  the  i>o6itiona  of  the  chief  jxdnts 
on  the  eastern  c<Mi,st  of  Kamchatka,  of  the  country  of  the  Kuriaks  and  of  the  Chuk- 
chea,  from  the  bay  of  Avatcha  to  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  f  alsi>  of  the  islandK 
Karaghinsk,  St,  Matthew,  Pribyloflf,  &c.,  in  Bering's  Sea ;  the  archii>elago  of  the 
Carolines  examlnetl,  from  the  island  of  Ualan  on  the  east  to  the  group  of  Uluthy  on 
the  west;  twelve  ijilands  discovered^  and  twenty-six  detached  grouiis  or  islands 
describetl ;  an  al«o  the  iislands  of  Bonin  Sima,  The  MoUer  had  in  the  meantime  dis»- 
covered  MuUer  Island  in  25^  46'  N.  hit.,  ITl*^  5Cf  \Y,  long.,  and  examiDe<l  the  chain 
of  islaud^'s  and  reefs  which  extend  nurth-west  from  tlio  Sandwich  Islands,  She 
diacovereil,  al*<o,  a  dangen^Ls  reef  6\x  miles  S.S.W,  of  Lisiansky  Isle,  and  afterwards. 
surveyed  the  north-westeni  filmre  t>f  the  peninsula  of  Alaska*  Exjiertments  with  the 
invariable  i>endulum  were  made  at  lune  stations^  besides  magnetic  and  meteorological 
observations,  Itich  zouiugical  a>liections  were  made,  which  included  300  sj^ecies  of 
birds*  300  of  fi*<h,  700  of  insects^  and  150  crin^tacea.  The  botanical  collections  com- 
prised 2500  specimens  of  dried  plants  and  of  Algce ;  and  330  specimens  of  rocks  were 
brought  from  the  various  points  touched  at.    The  ethnographical  results  iodaded  a 
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vocabulary  of  upwards  of  200  words  and  phrases,  besides  the  nnineralsy  in  four 
dialects  of  the  language  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  compared  with  several  other  dialects 
of  Polynesia;  also  descriptions  and  portraits  of  the  Chukches,  the  Koriaks,  the 
natives  of  the  Caroline  group,  &c.,  and  the  Bughi,  of  Celebes;  a  collection  of 
costumes,  arms,  ornaments,  &c.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  1250  drawings  were 
made,  some  of  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  characteristic  vegetation  of 
tropical  climes.  A  detailed  account  of  this  memorable  voyage  and  its  rich  results 
was  published,  imder  the  title  of  *  Voyage  autour  du  monde  sur  la  Corvette  le 
SSniatfine  en  1826-29,'  in  1835  ei  seq.  The  geographical  portion  of  the  work  is 
illustrated  by  various  plans,  charts,  views  of  headlands,  &c. ;  and,  more  especially, 
by  an  excellent  chart  of  Bering's  Sea.  The  third  volume  was  the  joint  production  of 
Dr.  Mertens,  M.  Postels,  and  Baron  Eittlitz,  naturalists  to  the  expedition,  and  coo- 
tains  much  valuable  information  on  geology  and  natural  history.  For  this  voyage, 
the  DemidofT  premium  was  conferred  upon  Captain  Liitke  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Within  a  few  years  of  the  return  of  the  Sentavine,  Liitke  was  nominated  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Emperor,  and  governor — afterwards  guardian — to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  Nicolaivitch.  He  passed  rapidly  through  the  various  grades  of  the 
military  and  administrative  services,  and  was  made  aide-de-camp  general  in  1842, 
vice-admiral  in  1845,  naval  governor  and  commandant  of  the  port  of  Revel  in  1851, 
and  was  transferred  some  years  later  to  Croustadt  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1855, 
he  was  nominated  member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Count  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entering  the  service.  For  many  years  he 
directed  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society  as  Vice-President — 
the  President's  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nicolaivitch-^ 
with  all  the  zeal  and  activity  which  characterised  him  to  the  last.  He  retired  a  few 
years  ago,  **  to  make  room  for  the  young  ones,**  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  but  he 
never  ceased  to  take  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  to  support 
its  various  enterprises.  In  1869  he  was  called  upon  by  the  late  Emperor  to  succeed 
Coimt  Bloudow  as  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he  occupied  this  post 
with  distinction  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  when  advancing  age  and 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  ask  to  be  supcrsedetl. 

Count  Lutke  was  not  only  a  distinguished  navigator  and  man  of  science,  but  his 
liberal  and  cultivated  mind  led  him  to  sympathise  with  almost  everything  to  which 
human  interest  attaches.  He  was  firm  in  his  own  convictions,  but  showed  great 
forbearance  and  courtesy  to  others,  while  his  kindness  and  frankness,  his  genial 
temper,  and  strength  of  character,  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  He  had  seen  much,  and  read  and  retained  much,  and 
had  a  singular  charm  as  a  narrator.  With  all  this  he  was  modesty  itself,  and  listened 
with  winning  deference  to  others. — This  sketch  of  his  leading  characteristics  would 
be  incomplete  unless  mention  were  made  of  his  keen  love  of  music.  Until  two  or 
three  years  since,  Count  Liitke  was  to  be  met  at  all  the  choicest  musical  gatherings 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  expressive  features  showed  that  ho  followed  the  perform- 
ance with  the  appreciation  of  a  connoisseur.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  last  August  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  useful  life,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  several  members  of 
the  Imperial  family,  by  whom  he  was  much  liked  and  Respected. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1882-3- 

Fifdt  Me^tingt  IBlh  Naoemher,  1882.— The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aboidare, 
President,  in  the  Chain 

Eleltions. — Al/i^  J,  Burrow9^  E$q. ;  Jamen  Carlton  Eekcnktft  Ei^, ;  Qeor^ 

Oren/eU,  E$fi*;  Jlev,  TJiomm  Phillips. 

Tlie  President,  in  opening  the  Session,  spoke  as  follows  ;— 
I  propose  to  adopt  tiiia  evening  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  on  each  pre- 
edding  occasion  when  I  have  hnd  the  honour  of  aiidressing  you  at  the  first  meeting 
after  the  TBcation,  and  that  ir,  not  to  read  a  formal  nddretss,  but  i^imply  to  recall 
some  of  the  princi|)al  events  that  have  occurred  aince  our  i^artlng  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Session. 

In  one  respect,  however,  I  shall  venture  to  depart  from  the  usual  ctistom,  namely, 
that  which  is  followed  with  regard  to  deferring  notices  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Society  who  are  lost  to  ns  b}'  decease,  to  the  Summary  in  the  Anniversary 
Address  in  May,  and  this  because  we  have  recently  loet  ao  eminent  a  member  of 
this  Society,  and  by  a  death  so  tragic,  m  sndden,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  expect 
that  the  Prfsideat  of  this  Society  should  not  pass  it  altogether  over  in  silence*  I 
refer  to  the  loss  of  that  most  distinguished  traveller.  Captain  OilL  Captain  Gill 
was  still  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  in  1843.  He  was  bom  in 
India.  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  and  entered  the  service  in  the  year  1864 
as  an  officer  of  the  Koval  Engineers.  For  several  years  he  served  in  India,  and  in 
1873  having  returned,  and  having  succeeded  to  a  considerable  fortune,  he  determined 
to  indulge  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart,  which  was  to  occupy  himself  in  travelling; 
in  some  new  and  diOictilt  country.  He  tried  his  "^prentice*"  hand  in  the 
region  along  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Trans^kspian  Faissia,  in  company  with 
Colonel  Valentine  Baker,  and  published  an  account  of  his  journey  soon  after- 
wards, with  a  map,  in  the  Geograpliical  Magazine  of  1874,  But  his  principal 
journey,  that  by  which  he  is  be»t  known,  and  that  by  which  Ids  name  w^ill 
d^cend  to  posterity,  is  the  expedition  that  he  made  into  C^hina.  In  1878  he 
indulged  in  the  ambitious  project  of  travelling  through  the  north-western  provinces 
of  China,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  to  Kashgar,  and  thence  to  Europe.  He 
was  defeated  in  his  main  object,  and  turned  his  course  aside  to  the  province  of  Sze- 
chuen.  There  he  travelled  over  districta  hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans,  and 
made  bis  way  eventimlly  through  Yunnan  aud  Burma  home  again.  During  some 
|3art  of  that  juurney  he  hud  tht;  inestimable  advantage  of  the  society  of  a  gentleman 
whom  1  am  happy  to  see  is  present  tliis  evening — ^Mr.  Colb^rne  Baber,  Chinese 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking,  himself  an  accomplished  traveller,  who  has  a 
thorough  master}^  of  the  literary  and  colhjquial  language  of  the  country.  Captain 
Gill  was  enabled,  after  leaving  Mr,  Baber  at  Chung-Ching  on  the  Tang-tsze, 
to  carry  out  successfully  his  ^|>odition  viji  Cheng-ta  to  the  Kin  Honntains 
and  the  borders  of  Tibet,  and  thence  by  Lilliang  and  Bathang  and  across  the 
Kinsha,  the  parent  stream  .of  the  great  Yang-tsze,  to  l^ali-fu,  on  his  way  tu  the 
Irawadh  An  account  of  this  imprjrtant  journey  was  given  by  him  in  this  hall,  and 
was  published  afterwards  in  our  Journal,  with  a  map  reduced  from  his  own  elaborate 
route-aurvey  in  42  sheets,  from  wliich  the  best  mapa  of  that  region  have  aince  been 
drawn*  Ft>r  this  w^trk  he  received  in  1879  one  of  the  royal  medals  annually  given 
by  this  Society,  and  in  the  next  year  a  similar  honour  was  awarded  him  by  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,    The  work  which  was  done  became  afterwards  more 
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popularly  known  by  liis  very  attractive  book  of  travels  called  *  The  Biver  of  Golden 
Sand.'  After  returning  home,  he  was  soon  afterwards  taken  into  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  War  Office — that  excellent  institution  which,  borrowing  a  good 
idea  from  our  neighbours,  we  have  added  to  the  military  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  in  the  employment  of  that  Department  he  soon  afterward  indulged 
his  taste  for  adventure  by  making  two  difficult  journeys,  not  without  danger 
— one  near  the  end  of  the  Afghan  war,  from  Afghanistan  towards  the  district 
of  Merv,  and  the  other  during  the  French  military  operations  in  Tunis,  into 
the  desert  of  Tripoli.  He  had  hardly  returned  home  from  that  last-mentioned 
expedition,  when  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Grovernment  on  public  service  to  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  it  was  there  in  August  last  that  he  met  with  that  sad  and  tragic  fate  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  All  I  would  say  of  him  is  that  this  country  has  lost  in 
him  not  only  a  most  valuable  and  promising  officer,  but  a  traveller  of  great  enter- 
prise, courage,  endurance,  and  perseverance;  added  to  accurate  scientific  know- 
ledge and  well-trained  powers  of  observation,  and  with  the  power  also  of  reoordiog 
what  he  had  seen  in  appropriate  language.  You  may  remember  the  last  occasion 
he  appeared  among  us,  when  he  read  us  extracts  from  that  admirable  paper  of  Mr. 
Baber^s  on  an  expedition  he  had  made  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Western  Ctdnz 
which  interested  us  so  much,  and  which  was  published  separately  as  the  first  part 
of  the  Supplemental  Pai:)ers  issued  by  this  Society. 

With  Captain  Gill  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  gentleman  of  equal,  perhaps  I 
may  say  in  the  literary  world  of  almost  superior  eminence — I  mean  Professor  Palmer. 
Professor  Palmer  was  not  primarily  a  geographer,  but  a  linguist  and  Oriental  scholar; 
for  although  he  knew  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  he  was  most  distinguished 
for  his  profound  and,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
Arabic  and  other  Eastern  languages.  But  he  was  not  unconnected  with  this  Society ; 
for  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  Eastern  traveller  he  was  employed  in 
an  exploration  of  the  Sinaitic  region  under  the  management  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
James,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  this  Society  in 
1868-9  contributed,  and  it  was  duiing  that  expedition  that  he  discovered,  as  we 
were  informed  at  the  time  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  the  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  old  Sinaitic  language,  and  copied  upwards  of  2500  inscriptions  in  the  same 
tongue.  He  collected  besides  the  materials  for  an  interesting  book  of  travels,  *  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodus,'  which  he  soon  afterwards  gave  to  the  world.  Professor 
Palmer  appears,  from  all  the  accounts  given  of  him,  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
most  extraordinary  combination  of  varied  attainments,  and  to  have  united  to  all 
these  great  gifts  a  most  attractive  disposition,  which  made  him  loved  by  all  his 
friends.  That  two  such  men  should  be  lost  in  tKe  same  death  is,  I  think  we  shall 
all  agree,  a  national  misfortune. 

Having  paid  due  observance  to  the  memory  of  two  men  so  distinguished  as  these 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  operations  of  this  Society,  I  pass  to  a  more  agreeable 
topic. 

You  may  recollect  that  when  we  last  met  great  anxiety  was  felt  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  by  this  Society,  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  XiCigh  Smith, 
who  had  sailed  in  the  summer  on  his  second  voyage  of  exploration  to  Franz-Josef 
Land,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  which  (Lieutenant  Payer),  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
present  with  us  this  evening.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  had,  on  his  previous  voyage, 
navigated  the  western  and  southern  coast  of  that  great  island,  to  the  extent  of 
150  miles.  Animated  by  his  success  on  that  occasion,  he  determined  to  return 
there,  at  his  own  cost,  the  following  year.  He  went  there,  and,  as  you  know, 
he  did  not  return  that  year,  and  very  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  his  fate.  It  became 
my  duty  as  President  of  the  Society  to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Fiist 
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liOrd^of  tlie  Admiralty,  who  also,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  preacnt  with  us  this  evening* 
From  him  the  Council  of  the  Society  and  myself  met,  aa  we  were  sure  we  ehould 
meet,  with  the  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  reception,  and  the  result  of  our  inter- 
view was  that  the  Government  agreed  to  contribute  a  sum  of  6000/.  towards  the 
-cost  of  that  expedition.  With  the  full  consent  of  the  Fellows  of  this  S««ieiy,  the 
Council  also  advanced  the  sum  of  lOOOL,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  cousin — Mr.  Valen- 
tine Smith — then  took  all  the  best  measures  for  ensuring  the  relief  of  his  distinguished 
relation. 

It  so  happened  thai  the  negotiationg  with  a  most  competent  officer  were  broken 
off  rather  late  in  the  day,  and  Mr.  Yalentine  Smith  felt  much  anxiety  as  to  the  choice 
of  some  competent  iieraon  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition.  In  the  moment  of 
4ifficulty  Sir  Allen  Youn^;,  already  so  well  known  to  us  at  once  for  his  benevolence 
and  for  liis  Arctic  enterprise,  undertook  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  more  competent  man  could  have  been  chosen  because 
of  his  varied  Arctic  experience,  his  ooolue^s,  and  his  decision  of  character*  Well, 
Sir  Allen  Young  arrived  at  Novaya  Zemlya  in  the  middle  of  July.  On  the  17th  of 
July  he  incurred  one  of  the  risks  wldch  frequently  accompany  navigation  in  thoa« 
seas,  and  especially  in  a  case  like  his.  Of  course,  going  as  he  was  in  search  of  men 
who  may  have  lost  their  ship,  it  was  his  duty  to  coast  very  near  the  shures  of 
Novaya  Zemlya,  and  in  d^ing  so  he  got  upon  a  reef  and  very  nearly  BufTcred  ship- 
wreck.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  escape,  and  went  into  the  Matotchkin  Strait, 
which  separates  the  Uvo  portions  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  to  refit*  Whilst  there  on  the 
3rd  of  August  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  his  party,  and  had  the  great 
happiness  of  restoring  them  to  their  native  land.  You  wiU  have  seen  iu  the  papers 
the  interesting  account  of  how  Mr.  L^igh  Smith  and  his  companions  escaped  from 
tlie  danger  in  which  they  were  placed,  how  they  spent  their  winter,  and  how  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  supplies  thi^y  yet  contrived  not  only  to  keep  hAy  and 
«oid  tc'gether,  but  to  remain  in  extielleiit  health,  to  effect  the  stormy  and  dangerous 
passage  between  Franz-Josef  Land  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  to  return  to  this  covmtry 
i^ithout  the  loss  of  one  life  except  in  the  case  of  one  unfortunate  person  who  had 
carried  with  him  there  the  disease  of  which  he  idtimately  died.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  on  a  future  occasion,  prolmbly  early  in  January,  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  himself  a  more  full  and  detailed  account  than  that  which  he  has  hitherto 
given  of  his  adventures  in  those  frozen  regioas. 

Did  time  permit  me,  1  might  enlarge  upon  the  further  Arctic  adventures  which 
have  been  carried  on  since  we  last  met»  They  are  mostly  connected  with  founding 
stations  for  circumpolar  observations,  but  1  am  obliged  to  pass  on  to  other  subjects, 
and  I  will  simply  at  this  moment  refer  to  the  additions  to  our  geograi)hical  know- 
ledge which  have  b©en  made  in  the  past  year  in  Western  Africa.  Mr,  Stanley, 
who  has  performed  so  many  extraordinary  feats  of  daring  travel,  was  engaged 
iu  making  a  practicable  route  between  the  Lower  Congo  and  Stanley  Pool,  which  is 
at  the  head  of  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids.  He  had  to  cut  his  way  for,  I  think,  ICO 
mileB  through  the  forest,  and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  doing  that,  but  also  in  adding 
very  oonaiderably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Congo  above  Stanley  Pooh  He  has 
largely  investigated  those  regions.  He  has,  1  believe,  discovered  a  considerable  lake 
not  hitherto  known,  and  it  was  our  hope,  and  indeed  we  had  from  Mm  a  conditional 
promise,  that  on  the  2Tth  day  of  this  month  he  would  have  given  us  an  account  of 
his  further  discoveries.  Unfortunately  he  has  been  called  away  to  Bruasels :  he  is 
BOW  abroad,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  will  he  able  to  return  in  order  to 
keep  the  promise  wluch  he  made  with  the  knowledge  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
fulfit  it.  But  his  is  not  the  only  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  llvyse  regions.  His 
rival  in  African  exploration — and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  expect  me  to  enter  into  the 
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subject  of  the  special  aspects  which  that  rivalry  has  taken — Lieutenant  de  Brazza» 
has  also  considerably  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  regions  between  the  river 
Ogow6  and  the  river  Congo.  He,  too,  has  discovered  a  route  which,  according  to  hit 
description,  will  probably  hereafter  constitute  the  easiest  and  most  direct  route  to 
Stanley  Pool  and  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Congo,  which  I  need  not  say  open  up  a 
vast  region  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

These  are  the  principal  events  of  the  few  months  that  have  elapsed  since  we  last 
met,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  introduce  to  you  the  gentleman  who  ia  about  to 
address  us  this  evening.  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  one  of  the  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  of 
late  years  have  added  very  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  South- Western  Gbini. 
He  has  established  the  fact  that  Yunnan,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  a 
vast  mountainous  and  barren  district,  is  ono  of  the  richest  portions  of  China,  and 
that  the  richest  part  of  the  province  lies  on  the  border  of  the  friendly  country  of 
the  Shan  tribes,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Burma.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  China  may  be  apjHXMched 
through  a  friendly  region  on  the  side  of  British  Burma^  and  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  English  and  European  commerce,  that  is,  a  more  direct  communication  with  the 
populous  and  productive  western  provinces  of  China,  may  be  obtained  through  this 
route. 

The  following  discussion  ensued  on  the  termination  of  the  President's  opening 
remarks,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun's  paper : — 

Lord  NoBTHBBOoK  said  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read  was  a  most  interest- 
ing one,  and  he  could  assure  the  Society  that  Mr.  Colquhoun's  journey  bad  attracted 
great  attention  from  the  Government  of  India,  because  he  had  recently  received 
letters  both  from  Sir  Charles  Aitcheson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  who 
was  formerly  Chief  Commissioner  in  Burma,  and  Major  Evelyn  Baring,  Finance 
Minister  of  India,  especially  commending  to  his  notice  the  journey  of  Mr.  Colquhoun. 
From  what  he  had  heard  to-night,  certain  parts  of  that  journey  were  of  great 
political  importance  to  India,  and  more  especially  the  discovery  that  the  Shan  States 
on  the  borders  of  Burma  and  Siam  were  now  independent  both  of  China  and 
Burma.  But  those  subjects  would  no  doubt  be  noticed  by  gentlemen  present  who 
were  far  better  able  than  he  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  and,  indeed,  be 
would  not  have  ventured  to  address  the  Meeting  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  remarks 
which  fell  from  Lord  Aberdare,  in  his  preliminary  observations,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  recent  deaths  of  two  friends  of  his — Captain  Gill  and  Professor  Palmer,  both  of 
them  eminent  men,  and  one  of  them  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Hoyal 
Geographical  Society.  He  would  not  like  those  remarks  to  pass  without  offering  a 
few  word».  He  was  himself  so  much  concerned  in  their  mission  to  Egypt,  that  per- 
haps the  Society  would  like  him  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  they  went  there. 
In  the  middle  of  last  June,  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  before  the 
fleet  had  attacked  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  but  when  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the 
state  of  affairs  was  critical,  and  that  England  might  be  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
Egypt,  and  possibly  to  protect  the  Suez  Canal,  it  became  his  duty  to  ascertain  here 
in  London,  if  he  could,  the  condition  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
and  to  find,  if  he  could,  any  one  who  knew  the  then  condition  of  those  tribes.  In 
order  to  obtain  that  information,  he  got  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Colonel  Bradford, 
a  distinguished  officer  in  India,  and  also  of  Captain  Gill,  who*  was  then  attached  to 
the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office,  who  had  himself  recently  travelled 
in  Tripoli,  and  who,  although  not  a  great  Arabic  scholar,  had  had  some  experience 
of  the  Bedouins.  Those  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  investigating  for  the  Admiral^ 
the  condition  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.    After  a  time  they  told  him  that  the  gentleman 
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fsert,  and  to  arrive  at  biiez,  m  order  to  avoid  any  mtemiption  to  or  suspicion 
object.     Hg  touched  at  Alexandria,  started  from  QazA,  tmyelled  to  Siie^,  ■ 
rrived  there  on  the  1st  of  August*     His  instnictions  were,  in  |ias«mg  through  ■ 


here  in  England  who  knew  most  about  the  Bedonina  was  Professor  Palmer,  tho 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  With  his  assLstanoe  they  drew  up  an  aooount 
of  the  different  tribes  and  Sheikhs.  In  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  tliat  account 
Professor  Palraer  wa,s  naked  if  he  couM  recommend  aiiy  otm  wlio,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  language,  could  be  relied  uf>on  as  an  interpreter  to  deal  with  the  Bcdooin8,and 
Professor  Palmer  nio«t  gallantly  at  once  volunteered  to  undertake  the  duty  himself. 
He  left  England  at  the  end  of  June,  and  his  plan  was  to  start  from  Gaxa,  to  cross 
the  desert,  and  to  arrive  at  Suez,  in  order  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  or  suspicion 
of  Ms 

and  arrived  1 

the  desert,  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Bedouins,  and  Uy  be  prepared  when  he 

arrived  at  Suez,  supposing  ha«itihties  hail  broken  out,  to  act  under  the  service  of 

Government  as  interpreter.     When  he  starts,  host ili lies  had  not  bcoken  out,  and 

it  was  not  at  all  absolutely  certain  that  they  would  occur.    Ho  re|Ksrted  that  he 

found  the  Bedouins  were  well  dispose«i,  and  that  he  ex^MJctcd  to  exjierience  no 

difficulty  in  getting  camels.    In  the  meantime  hostilities  had  broken  out»  and  the 

moment  that  occurre  1  he  (Lonl  North brLM>k)  sent  for  Captain  Gill  and  asked  him  if 

he  would  like  to  go  to  Admiral  Hoskins,  who  was  in  command  of  the  ships  there,  to 

assist  in  the  Intelligence  Department.    Captain  Gil!,  with  that  high  spirit  which  was 

fto  well  known,  at  once  joyfully  accepted  the  employment,  and  arrived  at  Suez  a  day 

ar  two  after  Professor  Palmer  It  must  be  tinderalood  tlmt  this  was  after  hostilities  had 

commenced^  but  before  the  British  troops  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  before  even 

the  Indian  troops  had  arrived  at  Suez.    Arabi  had  been  receiving  information  by 

means  of  the  telegraph  which  jiassed  through  Coustantmople,  crossing  the  Suez  Canal 

at  Kantara  and  going  thence  to  Cairo,     It  was  imiwrtant  to  cut  that  to  prevent  Arabi 

liaTiog  notice  of  the  movements  of  our  troops.    Admiral  Hoskins  entrusteii  that 

duty  to  Captain  Gill,  and  Captain  Gill  went  from  Ismailia  to  Suez.    He  there  found 

Profeaaor  Palmer,  and  with  a  gallant  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Charrington,  they 

went  into  the  desert.  Captain  Gill  with  tho  intention  of  proceeding  northwards  to  { 

cut  the  telegmph  wire,  Professor  Palmer  and  Lieutenant  Charrington  intending  to  go 

to  Nakhl  to  meet  one  of  tiie  Sheikhs  and  purchase  camels.      A  few  days  after 

they  started  on   tho  8th  cf   August  they   met   with  their  sad  fate.     That  was 

the  simple  story  of  their  employment  in  Egypt.     The  work  which  Captain  Gill 

undert<x>k  was  one  of  great  danger.    To  cross  the  desert  and  to  cut  the  tclegrapli  at 

that  time  was  a  very  dangerous  enterprise,  and  he  believed  that  Captain  Gill  was 

well  aware  of  the  danger  when  he  undertook  it.    He  did  not  wish  to  dwell  ujx)n  this 

sad  story,  but  they  must  all  feel  that  those  three  men  well  represented  the  spirit  of 

this  country.    There  was  a  man  like  Professor  Palmer  sacri6cing  all  his  learning  to  the 

aervice  of  his  country  ;  Captain  GUI,  a  scientific  soldier  with  a  considerable  fortune  of 

I  his  own,  really  to  go  out  at  once  upon  any  cfnterpriae  which  could  be  of  use  to  his  I 

country;  and  the  gallant  yonng  sailor  going  with  them  iu  a  spirit  well  worthy  of 

the  distinguished  ojficer,  Sir  William  Uewett,  whose  flag  lieutenant  he  was.    This 

j  national  spirit  was  not  unknown  in  the  Royal  GeogrHphieal  Society.     The  spirit  of 

1  adventure  was  one  w^hich  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  of  fortnight  after  fortnight. 

'  The  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  and  devotion  to  their  o^untry  was  shared  by  all  those 

who  gave  the  Society  accounts  of  their  travels  and  adventures,  which  were  seldom 

without  peril,  in  dbtant  lands.     Among  them  not  the  least,  certainly,  was  the 

modest  account  that  ihey  had  listened  to  from  Mr.  Colquhoun. 

Sir  James  Bain,  as  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow,  under 

J  whose  auspices  Mr.  Colquhoun  had  taken  his  journey,  said  that  they  were  very  much 

f  delighted  to  have  heard  the  |iaj>er  which  had  been  read.    Of  course,  in  meetings  of 

the  Society  such  accounts  were  always  looked  iiix)n  from  a  acientific  point  of  view. 
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but  he  was  very  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Colqnhonn  was  going  down  to  Glasgow,  aaS 
would  there  explain  the  particular  routes  of  his  journey  and  the  advantages  whidi 
might  arise  to  commerce  in  connection  with  them.  He  himself  had  been  in  CSiina 
lately  and  knew  something  about  the  country,  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  throng 
the  British  provinces  of  India  and  Burma  that  China  would  be  approached  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  Attempts  had  been  made  by  the  French  to  enter  China  by 
Tongking,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  true,  and  best,  and  most  advantageous 
route  would  be  through  the  British  provinces. 

Colonel  TuLE  said  he  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  subject  of  iDdo-China 
almost  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  He  had  read  a  great  deal  about  it^  thooght  a 
great  deal  about  it,  written  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  now  he  had  to  talk  about  it.  The 
name  of  Indo-China  was  comparatively  modem ;  he  believed  it  was  only  invented  by 
Dr.  Ijeyden  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  but  it  was  a  very  happy  name^ 
for  it  expressed  the  character  of  the  region  in  a  way  which  perhaps  the  inventor  of 
the  name  did  not  fully  appreciate.  It  was  connected  with  China  by  ties  of  blood  and 
language,  whilst  it  was  connected  with  India  by  an  immense  diffusion  of  Indian  in- 
fluence in  religion,  in  polity,  in  arts,  in  manners.  That  Indian  influence  was  of  rery 
great  antiquity,  and  it  was  not  known  when  it  began.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  region 
in  literature  was  in  Ptolemy's  tables,  in  which  a  great  number  of  names  might  be 
found  along  the  coast,  obviously  Sanscrit  in  their  ori^n.  This  showed  that  at  that 
time — about  the  Christian  era — there  were  Hindoo  settlements  along  the  coast,  as- 
far  at  least  as  what  was  now  called  Cochin  China.  Those  names  still  jiervaded  the 
whole  country.  The  name  of  the  famous  river,  the  Irawadi,  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  river  running  by  Lahore,  which  was  now  called  Havi,  bnt  properly 
AiravcUif  and  which  the  Greeks  in  Alexander's  time  converted  into  Hydraoies,  In 
the  early  days  of  European  knowledge  of  India,  in  the  Portuguese  times,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  going  to  and  fro  over  that  country.  The  Portuguese  adventnreii 
joined  the  armies  of  the  various  great  monarchies  that  occupied  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  and  in  the  book  of  Femam  Mendez  Pinto  a  most  curious  picture  of  the 
country  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  given.  It  was  full  of  extra- 
ordinary accounts,  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria  of  millions  of  soldiers,  thousands  of 
elephants, .  temples  thousands  of  feet  long  and  almost  thousands  of  feet  high. 
Evidently  these  were  not  facts,  and  it  was  impossible  to  verify  Pinto's  geography  ;^ 
but  yet  it  was  a  series  of  dreams  and  pictures  founded  upon  fact.  After  that  a 
veil  of  darkness  fell  upon  the  country  so  far  as  European  knowledge  went,  and  it 
was  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  veil  had  begun  to  be  lifted.  The 
first  who  penetrated  the  unknown  country  was  Major  Sladen  with  Dr.  Andersoo, 
who  were  sent  on  a  mission  vi&  Bhamo.  They,  however,  merely  crossed  the  Chinew 
frontier,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  At  the  same  time  that  Major  Sladen  was 
travelling  slowly  to  Bhamo,  the  great  French  expedition,  of  which  Mr.  Colqnhoon 
had  made  generous  mention,  was  travelling  from  the  sea  at  Saigon  up  the  great 
river  Mekong,  reaching  Tali-fu,  and  returning  to  Europe  by  Shan^^i.  That 
journey  threw  the  greatest  light  upon  the  country  that  had  ever  yet  been  thrown 
upon  it.  It  was  probably  the  greatest  journey  that  had  yet  been  made  in  Indo- 
China,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  was  the  next  greatest.  The  former  threw  a 
shaft  of  light  through  the  country  from  the  south  to  the  north  ;  Mr.  Golquhoun  had 
now  thrown  a  similar  shaft  from  east  to  west.  It  was  impossible  as  yet  to  appreciate 
what  the  results  of  his  journey  would  be,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  admirable 
paper  that  had  been  read  that  when  his  book  was  published  many  treasures  would 
be  found  in  it.  He  (Colonel  Yule)  had  always  had  great  doubts  about  the  pnc- 
ticability  of  superseding  the  present  access  to  the  rich  provinces  of  China  by  any 
approach  from  the  Burmese  side,  but  Mr.  Colquhoun  had  produced  two  new  and 
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important  facts.  The  first  was  that  alluded  to  by  Lord  Nortbbrook,  vis.  that  tbt 
SEftn  States  were  now  iudependent  of  the  interference  of  the  Court  of  Btirma :  tliat 
would  be  very  importHQt  as  regards  any  communication  attempted  to  be  made 
througli  the  oountrv'.  The  other  particular  ^"as  the  superior  riohness  of  the  oomer 
of  Yunnan  lying  nearest  to  the  British  posaesaions.  Still  he  did  not  think  that 
the  calcalations  about  the  number  of  days*  journey  were  quite  clear*  The  railway 
alluded  to  was  still  in  niihibits^  and  he  hardly  could  guess  how  it  would  be  made, 
or  where  it  would  terminate.  However,  he  highly  appreciated  Mr»  Colquhoun's 
venturous  journey*  Mr.  Golquhoun  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  men  who  were 
bom  with  a  genius  for  travel,  as  some  were  bom  with  a  genius  for  poetry  or 
mathematics.  It  waa  curious  how  these  men  spmag  from  every  profession  and 
every  class  of  life.  There  was  Livingstone,  a  weaver  and  missionary;  Bruce,  a 
Scotch  laird;  Ledyard,  a  Yankee  waif;  Mango  Park,  a  country  doctor;  Burton  and 
Griinti  scJdiers ;  and  now  we  had  a  bora  traveller  issuing  from  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department,  a  civil  engineer.  He  hoped  that  when  Mr,  Colquhonn  returned 
to  India  he  would  find  scope  for  that  genius  for  travel,  without  disparagement  to  his 
rise  in  the  department  to  which  he  belonged. ^He  felt  comi^elled  on  that  occasion 
to  allude  to  one  subject  of  which  the  President  had  spoken,  and  in  rc«zard  to  which 
Lord  Northbrook  had  come  forward  so  honourably  to  make  frank  revelations  of  matter 
not  yet  published  in  the  press,  viz.  the  journey  of  Captain  Gill,  Some  strange  Nemesis 
seemed  to  liave  hung  over  the  fate  of  the  earliest  traveOera  who  rent  the  veil  han^ng 
over  Indo-Cbina.  Francis  Gamier,  Cooper,  Margary,  and  now  Gill,  had  all  met 
with  violent  deaths.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  to  him  a  strange 
and  Had  expenenoe^  that  last  month,  within  only  ten  days,  he  was  twice  called  upon, 
through  no  action  of  his  own*  to  write  notices  for  the  public  press  of  two  friends  of 
his,  both  most  eminent  by  what  they  hiid  accompUsiieil,  still  greater  in  their 
promise,  both  young  enough  to  have  been  his  sons:  the  one,  Arthur  Bumeli,  a 
scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one,  the  greatest  scholar  probably  in  the  lists  of  the 
m<xlem  Indian  services,  a  man  of  high  qualities,  but  essentially  a  man  of  books; 
the  other,  William  Gill,  a  man  to  whom  action  was  everything,  a  man,  who,  with 
reserved  and  taciturn  manners  in  company,  bad  beneath  that  imdemonstrative  exterior 
an  ardent  soul,  a  soul  of  fire!  He  was  never  weary  of  ofifering  his  services;  there 
was  no  labour  that  he  was  not  ready  to  undergo,  no  danger  he  was  not  prepared  to 
face,  and  still  more,  he  was  ready  t-o  face  the  wearinesB  of  watting  and  the  monotony 
of  lempomry  failure,  for  his  country's  service;  and  all  this  at  his  own  cbargea; 
literally  spending  and  spent  in  the  public  service.  By  the  kindness  of  his  family 
he  (Colonel  Y'ule)  had  lately  had  placed  tteforc  him  an  immense  mass  of  Captain 
Giirs  journals,  which  he  kept  through  all  his  wanderings  and  sent  home  for  the 
perusal  of  his  mother  (for  he  was  not  only  a  good  soldier,  but  a  good  son) ;  and  he 
had  been  astonished  to  see  in  how  few  years  snch  an  immense  mass  of  labour  and 
daring  enterprise  was  compressed.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  Captain  Gill,  in  hm 
ardent  and  loyal  spirit,  had  wrested  from  the  bands  of  the  enemy  the  pet  adage  of 
traitors,  and  had  bound  it  round  his  own  gallant  brow  as  his ladge,  "England's 
necessity  is  my  opportunity  I  "  He  trusted  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
providing  for  such  of  the  families  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  as  mi^ht  require 
such  provision.  The  commission  on  which  they  went  was  no  ordinary  one; 
the  tragic  fate  they  met  was  no  ordinary  one ;  they  were  no  ordinary  men ;  and 
England  should  show  that  she  felt  it  In  Captain  Gill's  journal  one  ptiflfage  struck 
htm  where,  in  his  solitary  wanderitigs  lu  Trijjoli,  with  no  one  to  speak  to,  he  com* 
muned  with  himself  in  his  diary,  and  said  something  to  the  following  effect :  "  I 
have  been  wondering  what  constitutes  a  great  Power,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclosion 
that  a  great  Power  is  that  which  protects  its  subjects  wherever  they  may  goj'    II 
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might  not  he  bnt  that  disasters  should  sometimes  come ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  hid 
oome  and  gone,  he  trusted  that  it  might  still  be  said  in  England,  when  crime  and 
treachery  were  in  question,  "  Woe  to  those  through  whom  they  come  I "  But  beyond 
this  he  thought  it  behoved  England  to  take  care  that  some  memorial  was  erected 
to  those  three  gallant  men,  whether  at  Westminster  or  in  St  Paul's,  some  tablet  it 
least  to  commemorate  their  names,  their  careers,  their  tragic  hie.  Lord  Aberdare  had 
alluded  to  those  written  rocks  which  Professor  Palmer  had  deciphered.  He  (Colcori 
Yule)  would  like  to  see  one  addition  to  those  rock-inscriptions  of  Paran,  viz.  a  tablet 
carved  high  on  that  fatal  cliff,  and  on  it  in  Arabic  and  English  words,  which  could 
be  read  a  mile  off:  "  (xo.  Traveller,  and  tell  in  England  that  we  three  died  here  in 
obedience  to  her  behests  1" 

Sir  Thomas  Wade,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  paper,  said  that  six  years  ago  he  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  CSaptun  Gill 
under  his  roof  when  he  was  exploring  between  Peking  and  the  Great  WalL  He  was 
then  exceedingly  impressed  with  the  qualities  which  Colonel  Yule  had  referred  to. 
namely,  the  quiet  energy  which  characterised  Captain  Gill.  He  wished  to  offer  hii 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  not  only  for  having  completed  a  journey  of 
singular  interest  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  for  he  might  be  said  to  have 
discovered  a  new  country,  but  also  for  the  prospect  he  had  given  of  commercial  ad- 
vantages by  the  route  he  indicated,  whenever  it  became  practicable  in  the  manner 
which  he  hoped.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Colquhoun,  that  Tunnan  is  a  province 
of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  sp^k  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  dealing  with  a 
country,  say  like  Russia,  which  was  very  much  more  considerable  in  extent,  a  conntrv, 
access  to  which  at  one  point  gave  access  for  trade  to  the  whole.  The  mountain 
systems  of  Yunnan  so  divided  the  country,  that  it  had  naturally  become  a  matter 
of  consideration  to  geographers  and  explorers  which  of  several  routes  would  be  tbe 
best  in  order  to  introduce  trade  or  to  draw  the  produce  to  the  coast.  The  testamony 
of  Mr.  Baber  and  that  of  his  two  able  successors  in  charge  of  the  port  of  Chung-king, 
namely,  Spence  and  Parker,  had  perfectly  established  that  the  mountain  barrier  to 
the  north  of  Yunnan  rendered  the  introduction  of  British  commerce  into  Yunnan  hv 
the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  almost  impossible.  In  Mr.  Baber's  opinion  the  most 
natural  port  of  entry  was  Hanoi,  by  the  route  which  might  be  said  to  be  in  -possessaoa 
of  the  French.  Bnt  he  thought  that  Mr.  Colquhoun,  while  condemning  the  Canton 
route,  had  rather  made  a  case  for  it.  From  Canton,  after  traversing  Kwangtung,  he 
traversed  the  province  of  Kwangsi  before  entering  Yunnan.  The  province  of 
Kwangsi  Mr.  Colquhoun  described  as  full  of  ruined  cities,  with  buildings  which 
proved  that  the  cities  along  the  river  were  once  of  very  great  importance.  TheBe> 
Mr,  Colquhoun  himself  observed,  could  not  have  been  created  by  the  riches  of 
Kwangsi,  for  it  was  a  poor  province,  but  they  must  have  been  due  to  the  trade  of 
Yunnan.  Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Taiping  rebellion,  Kwangsi  was  one  of  the 
great  granaries  of  the  south  of  China,  and  what  made  it  the  base  of  the  Taiping  armr 
was  that  rice  was  more  easily  obtained  there  than  in  any  other  province.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  if  the  trade  from  Yunnan  was  so  considerable  as  to  enable  Kwangsi  to 
fill  itself  with  important  establishments,  the  route  must  also  be  of  equal  importance 
to  British  trade  to  Canton,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  impress  that  point  upon  those 
Chinese  who  had  expressed  alarm  at  the  possible  introduction  of  trade  by  the  Si-kong 
river.  That  river  presented  considerable  physical  difficulties,  and  in  addition  there 
was  the  difficulty  of  a  double  fiscal  system,  as  the  French  would  of  course  collect 
duties  at  their  ports.  He  spoke  without  the  smallest  jealousy  in  this  matter,  for 
after  spending  more  than  forty  years  in  China  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  room  there  for  all ;  and  supposing  the  French  did  make  that  a  great  trade- 
route,  it  would  be  for  the  south-eastern  section  of  Yunnan  and  nothing  else.     That 
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section  was,  in  Mr,  Colqnhoun's  opinion,  but  a  poor  country,  and  his  testimony 
♦^aa  oorroborated  by  that  of  Baron  Hichthofen*  Mr.  Cok|uIionn  had  discovered 
the  south -western  part  of  YuuDan  and  represented  it  us  a  very  fertile  country, 
where  mixed  races  wone  likely  to  become  consumers  of  BritJBh  manufactures. 
He  (Sir  T.  Wade)  was  not  so  very  satig:uinc  as  to  Bujtpaso  that  it  would  immediately 
become  a  great  area  of  consumption  j  but  when  making  some  snch  obBerTation 
before,  he  had  been  corrected  by  the  remark  that  further  south,  in  a  country 
where  fri3m  the  nature  of  the  cliniftte  and  the  habits  of  the  people  a  very  small 
coneiimption  of  nianufacttires  might  have  been  expected,  the  amount  imported  had 
increased  in  the  mo«t  remarkable  degree  ever  since  Kuroi^ean.^  had  access  to  that 
luirt  of  the  coast ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  further  north,  among  the  tribes 
more  or  less  independent  and  friendly,  a  still  bttter  market  would  be  found.  Wlien 
ODce  they  were  across  the  borders  of  Yunnan  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
would  find  increasing  markets.  Englishmen  were  to  be  cou^ratulate<l  on  having 
found  a  new  route,  though  they  had  not  yet  got  the  railways  miuie^  which  they 
would  be  able  to  hac  without  attracting  the  jealousy  either  of  the  French  or  tlie 
Chinese.  Me  joineti  with  Colonel  Yule  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  would  be 
enabled  to  coutinue  his  explorations  without  in  any  way  suflfering  in  respect  to  \m 
«>fticial  advancement. 
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f  Geographical  Society  of  Paris*— October  20th:  M.  HtiifUY  Duvetuier  in 

^^  the  Chair*— The  Chairman,  in  reopeniDg  the  meetings  of  the  l>ociety  after  the 
^H  vacation,  alluded  to  the  losses  they  had  sualained  Binco  they  hist  met ;  especially  in 
"^  the  deaths  of  Admiral  Fothuaii,  the  former  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  and 
M.  Leon  Puirier,  who  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Society,  the  interest  of 
which  every  three  yt^ara  U  to  be  awanied  to  one  or  more  French  travellers  who 
may  have  rendered  by  their  explorations  i;ood  service  to  science  and  commerce.  The 
sam  ifl  expected  to  be  al)uut  12,000^. ;  but  awards  of  interest  aa'  not  to  exceetl  in  any 
one  case  60?. — Numerous  commuuicatious  were  next  disposed  of,  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  vacation. — It  was  announced  that  AL  Dutreuil  de  Ithios  had  sent  a 
paper  on  the  btjrder-lands  of  Tibet,  Burma,  Aswim,  and  China,  compiled  from  letters 
tliat  he  has  received  in  1862  Irom  Ablw  Desgodins.  The  |ia|)er  will  bo  published  io 
the  quarterly  jy«//eftVi. — A  letter  was  read  Ixom  Un  Defournoux  at  Kairwan:  the 
writer  had  visited  Morocco,  Figuig,  South  Gran,  and  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to 
Timbuctu.  The  Sherif  of  the  great  mosque  at  Kairwan  had  placed  in  his  hands 
manuscripts  of  great  value  bearing  upon  the  hiatorical  geography  of  North  Afdca. — 
Communications  were  also  read :— from  Dr.  Zeballos,  relative  to  Dr.  Crevaux ;  from 
H.  Deloncle  at  Baukok,  de^crihing  an  excursion  which  he  had  made  to  the  isthmus 
©f  EraWj  in  company  wiih  Dr,  Harmand;  from  M.  S<jleiHet  at  Obok  (1st  August), 
Btatmg  that  a  caravan  from  Hauiisa  had  recently  arrived  there  by  a  route  unknown 
to  Euroi>eaQs,  vi4  Shoa,  and  that  Sultan  Uamed  LoKta  had  just  ceded  the  port  and 
harbour  of  Sagalla,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra,  to  the  Obok  territury ;  from  M.  de 
L^pinay,  comuiuoicating  one  of  the  last  letters  written  by  Colonel  Flatters,  and  also 
a  letter  from  Captain  Bernard,  respecting  his  map  of  the  regions  of  the  Suhara. — ^The 
sitting  oonoluded  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  M.  Uh.  Wiener  (Vrce-Consul  at 
Guayaquil)  on  his  explorations  in  South  Americ^i  in  1880  aud  1881.  His  travels 
included  a  jourDey  from  Guayaquil  to  Par4,  and  a  reconnats&ance  survey  of  Um, 
tributaries  of  the  Uppor  Amazona, 
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November  3rd,  1882 :  M,  H.  Duvetbier  in  the  Chair.— The  C3ialnnia 

expressed  his  gratification  at  the  safe  return  from  Cairo  of  the  correspondent  oT 
Le  Temps,  M.  Dutreuil   de  Rhins,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arabics  soldien, 
and  owed  his  liberty,  and  possibly  his  life,  to  the  arrival  of  the  English.    Whik 
imprisoned  in  Egypt  he  had  heard  of  the  tragic  end  of  Captain  Oill  and  hii 
companions.     M.  de  Rhins  had  been  commissioned  two  years  ago  to  report  on 
the  travels  of  Captain  Gill,  to  whom  the  Society  had  awarded  its  gold  medal 
He  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  boldest  scientific  explorers  of  Asia,  and  be  hoped 
that  the   Society  would  join  with   him  in  sincerely  deploring  his   loss.     The 
President  stated  that  the  Society  would  convey  the  expression  of  its  regret  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  with  reference  to  this  painful  event — la  the  room  wis 
exhibited  the  '  Carte  hypsom^trique  de  la  Turquie  d'Asie,*  on  a  scale  of  1 : 2,100,000, 
drawn  and  recently  published  by  the  Topographical  Section  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Caucasian  Army,  under  the  direction  of  G^ieral  Stebnitzky.    This  map,  presented 
by  Colonel  Yenukoff,  is  constructed  on  a  basis  of  2000  hypsometrical  observations  bj 
travellers  in  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Syria  ;  as  well  as  the  surveys  of  European 
engineers  in  the  service  of  Turkey.    This  publication  will  necessitate  the  corTection 
of  most  of  our  existing  maps  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  it  gives  for  the  first  time 
an  exact  idea  of  the  general  elevation  of  the  country,  and  the  conterminous  parts  of 
Persia  and  the  Caucasus. — The  Governor  of  Cochin  China  had  sent  news  of  several 
explorers.    Lieutenant  Gautier,  whose  interesting  letters  were  lately  read  before  the 
Society,  had  started  for  Tracona,  on  the  frontier  of  Bihh-Thuan,  where  he  intends 
permanently  to  establish  himself,  in  a  region  almost  unknown.    Lieutenant  Prud- 
homme  had  set  out  for  Sambor,  on  the  upper  Mekong,  to  survey  the  route  for  a 
railway,  clear  of  the  flood,  and  to  determine  the  height  of  the  river  banks,  above 
and  below  the  rapids.     Between  Phnom  Lenh  and  Battambong  the  erection  of 
telegraph  posts  is  finished;  the  wires  are  placed  in  the  Cambodian  section,  the 
placing  of  those  in  Siam  only  remaining  to  complete  the  work. — ^At  the  last  meeting 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  journey,  to  the  isthmus  of  Eraw,  of  M.  F.  Deloncle  and 
Dr.  Harmand  (French  consul  at  Bangkok).    Dr.  Harmand  had  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office  a  report,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Society.    The  extract 
referred  chiefly  to  Tchoumphon  Bay.    He  says  the  river  of  this  name  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Thouug-Rha,  which  reaches  the  sea  by  another  mouth,  probably 
in  Sawy  (?)  Bay.    The  village  of  Eraw  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  flank  of 
the  hills  at  the  confluence  of  a  river,  called  by  the  natives  Tchan,  and  the  estuary, 
improperly  named  Pack-Tchan  by  Europeans.    Dr.  Harmand's  note  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Compte  Rendu. — M.  Daubr^  of  the  Institute,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  presented  a  proof  of  the  first  sheet  which  has  just  been  engraved  of  the 
Geological  Map  of  Europe,  the  publication  of  which  was  decided  on  by  the  seoraid 
International  Geological  Congress  held  at  Bologna  in  1881.    The  Congress  had 
entrusted  the  execution  of  this  map  to  an  international  commission,  consisting  of 
M.  Daubr^,  for  France ;  Mr.  Topley,  for  Great  Britain ;  Maeller,  for  Russia,  Ac. 
The  map  includes  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,500,000. 
It  will  be  divided  into  49  sheets. — ^M.  Ch.  Habot,  returning  from  a  voyage  to  Spitz- 
bergen,  wrote  from  Copenhagen  with  reference  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  bad 
state  of  the  ice  this  year,  and  stated  that  all  the  polar  expeditions  had  been  baffled. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Lieutenant  E.  Roy,  who  has  transmitted  a  series  of  notes  on 
the  various  expeditions,  and  promises  to  send  a  periodical  bulletin  on  the  polar 
regions  from  documents  drawn  up  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. — M.  J. 
Dupuis,  the  explorer  of  Tong-king,  had  written  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of 
Annam  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  1875;  that  the  Chinese  bandits 
established  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Red  River,  and  who  set  a  ransom  on  all  passing 
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,  axe  in  the  pay  of  the  King  Ta-Bac,  and  that  there  ii  but  one  caunse  to  take, 
and  that  is  to  occupy  the  lied  Iliver,  and  establish  the  French  protectorate  in 
Tong-king,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  cjcpressed  in  1880  by  the  Soci^t^i  dea  Etudea 
Haritimcs  et  ColoQiah'S. — The  meeting  terminated  with  the  reaAiing,  by  M.  Bcnvalot> 
of  an  account  of  hia  travels  in  Central  Asia,  in  company  with  M.  Capua, 

November  17tb,  1882 1  Mr,  Duveykier,  President,  in  the  Chair. — The 

Chairman  announced  that  the  second  General  Meetiog  for  1882  would  take  place  on 
the  Itlth  December,  in  the  large  ball  of  the  Sorbonne,  where,  as  usuul,  the  **  tiecnStaire 
Gdn^ral"  would  deliver  his  report  on  the  imigrcsa  of  geograpliical  science  during  the 
year.  After  this  Mr,  D^air^  Ciiarnay  would  speak  of  bis  travels  and  archoeological 
diacoveriea  in  Yucatan.  The  Ijaoquet  wiiich  uisimlly  follows  this  meeting  will  take 
place  on  the  18th,  this  diite  being  the  sixty-first  aoniversary  of  the  foundatiun  of  the 
Society,' — M.  Ferdinand  de  Lessep*  then  said  that  he  also  had  an  aunivernary  tu 
nnnoiinee— tu-day,  the  I7th  Noveniber,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
8ue2  CanaL  He  then  entered  into  some  details  on  the  enterprise  itself^  There  were 
<\i\ys  when  ai!  many  as  IIG  ships  passed  through  the  CanaL  M.  de  Lesaeps  said 
that  in  the  begiuniDg  the  imasage  amounted  t<)  3,000,000  tons,  at  present  it  is 
0,000,000,  and  probably  this  amount  will  be  doubled;  he  congratulated  himself  on 
the  re-establishment  of  gixxl  feeling  with  EngUnd.  Passing  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
he  exitlaiaed  at  whicli  part  the  works  had  begun,  and  mentioned  the  construction  of 
a  large  buspitaU  inaugurated  by  a  ceremony  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Panama  gave  an 
addreiis  and  M.  de  Lesseps  a  lecture.  The  date  of  1888  remains  fixed  for  the  completion 
f  this  enterprise,    lie  iovited  those  who  bad  assisted  him  in  the  work  to  the  opening 

^remony,  at  which  he  also  hopes  to  he  present,  notwithstanding  his  seventy-seven 
years  of  age,  which  will  be  completed  in  three  days, — Th^  Minister  of  Wjit  presented 
the  last  five  sheets  of  the  map  of  Tunis,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  200,000  (preliminary  edition) 
as  well  as  the  general  map  of  Algeria,  on  the  scale  ut  1 :  800,000  in  four  coloured 
I, — Mr.  D.  Langlois,  Member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Oran,  presented  his 
ysical,  J  udiciary,  and  Industrial  map  of  Algeria,  about  which  there  have  been  already 
[UestionSi  and  of  which  he  has  given  detailed  explanations.  The  President  praised 
ia  work,  adding  that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  tiie  Algerian  Government. — 
M.  Cheysson,  Director  of  the  De|>artmcnt  uf  Maps  and  Plans  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  oflered  the  fourth  annxial  of  ids  *  Album  de  Statistique  Graphique/ 
l)ublished  by  tliis  Department,  This  voliime  contains  twenty -three  maps. — Mr,  G, 
Marguin  wrote  from  Bucnos-Ayrea,  10th  November,  on  the  subject  of  the  Argentine 
Expedition,  sent  by  orders  of  M.  Fontana  lo  search  for  the  remains  of  Dr.  Crevaux  and 
his  companions,  but  which  returned  without  result*  The  exptniition  had  orders  not 
to  go  beyond  the  22nd  degree  of  S.  lat»— M.  Terry  sent  a  plan  of  the  town  of  Berryan, 
which  was  annexed  a  few  days  ago  to  the  Algerian  territ<»ry.  It  was  announced 
that  another  annexation  had  been  made,  vix.  that  of  M^ib,  the  arsenal  where  the 
'ouftregs  su])plied  themselves  with  arms  and  p>wder.    A  desjiatch  received  and  read 

^i  the  end  of  the  meeting  confirmed  this  lost  annexation,  and  mentioned  the  occutia- 
tion  of  Insalah  and  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Colonel  Flatters*  mission, 
— The  Abb^  Lesserteur,  Director  of  Missions,  replied  to  a  paper  on  Tong-king,  com- 
municated at  the  last  meeting  by  M,  Dupuis,  the  explorer  of  the  "  Fleuve  liouge  " 
(Songka  river)*  The  speaker  eK|x*ciHlIy  justified  the  contluct  of  the  French  missionaries 
in  that  jmrt  of  Indo-China.  M.  de  tjuatrelages  read  a  letter  from  S^i'gon,  from  which 
it  ap[>eared  that  Lieutenant  Gaulior  was  at  Bam-Tinh  strengthening  the  relations 
with  the  chief  of  a  neighix>uring  Irilje,  the  so-called  King  of  the  Mois,  who  exercised 
gi^eat  influence. — Two  letters  were  read  from  Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  of  the  Danish 
Navy,  commanding  the  Dijmphnay  the  last  dated  from  the  Kara  Sea,  22nd  Sep* 
tember.     On  the  17th  he  had  succeeded  in  passing  Mestni  Island,  and  steeml 
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eastward,  but  duriDg  tlie  night  he  fell  in  with  the  Varna  and  the  Louise^  canyiojc 
members  of  the  Dutch  Expedition ;  both  ships  were  surrounded  by  ice.  Withoui 
the  delay  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  assist  these  vessels,  Lieatenaot  Hovgaard 
was  convinced  that  he  would  have  reached  the  Yenisei  river  by  that  date,  bot  was 
himself  detained  by  the  ice ;  he  hoped  to  be  soon  liberated  by  the  equinoxial  gale» 
and  to  have  before  him  a  month  of  navigation.  However,  added  he,  the  expeditioD 
is  out  of  danger,  but  he  could  not  act  otherwise  than  help  the  ships,  which  appeared 
in  distress,  as  they  had  fired  guns. — M.  Charles  Babot  gave  some  information  of  his 
voyage  last  simmier  in  Lapland  and  Spitzbergen.  The  ''  Svartisea  "  glacier,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Norway,  has  been  surveyed  by  him,  but  the  glacier  is  not,  as  wa* 
supposed,  the  largest  in  Europe,  having,  on  the  contrary,  rather  small  difnenHinns 
Several  large  valleys,  of  which  M.  Rabot  knew  the  existence  in  these  latitudes,  are 
not  marked  in  the  maps.  In  company  with  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  Heneage 
Cocks,  M.  Kabot  visited  Spitzbergen.  The  sea  being  quite  open  to  the  west,  the 
traveUers  explored  some  important  fiords  along  that  coast  and  brought  back  some 
photographs  of  great  geological  interest.  The  meeting  ended  with  a  communication 
from  M.  Paul  L^vy,  mining  engineer,  who  makes  the  prospecting  for  gold  in  Central 
America  his  chief  occupation,  and  described  picturesquely  the  five  republics  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  this  large  part  of  the  world. 

Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.— October  11th,  1882:  M.  P. 
Sbmenof,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by 
alluding  to  the  mournful  event  of  the  death  of  Count  Ltltke,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  for  thirty-two  years  took  an  active  part  in  all  iti 
proceedings. — He  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  M.  Miklukho-Maday,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  after  twelve  years'  absence.  In  1870  this- 
accomplished  traveller  undertook,  on  his  own  account,  a  mcjst  adventarous  jonmej 
with  a  view  to  the  study  of  savage  tribes  in  the  lowest  stage  of  development.  He 
sailed  in  a  Russian  ship  to  New  Guinea,  landed  at  a  place  that  was  never  visited 
before  by  Europeans,  erected  a  hut,  and  stayed  there  for  fifteen  months.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Batavia,  in  Java,  where  he  published  the  scientific  results  of  his 
residence  among  the  Papuans,  soon  after  which  he  started  on  a  new  journey;  he 
visited  again  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  several  groups  of  islands  of  the  Melanesian 
Archipelago,  and  afterwards  made  a  longer  stay,  first  on  the  i)eninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  then  at  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Imperial  Geographical  Society  was 
able  to  support  M.  Miklukho-Maclay  by  pecuniary  means  only  to  a  small  amount. 
But  the  Hussian  public  came  to  his  aid  by  means  of  public  subscriptions  organised 
by  the  press,  and  enabled  him  to  continue  his  researches.  Fears  were  entertained 
at  one  time  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  traveller,  but  he  had  happily  returned 
to  Europe,  and  would  soon  publish  the  valuable  materials  he  had  collected.— 
M.  Miklukho-Maclay  then  gave  an  account  of  his  first  sojourn  in  New  Guinea.  He 
said  he  landed  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Astrolobe  Bay,  so  named  by  the  celebrated  French  voyager  Dumont  D'Urvilie. 
M.  Maclay  erected  a  hut  between  the  two  villages  Gorendou  and  Humbou,  at  a  place 
called  Garagasi.  He  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle 
with  in  overcoming  the  distrust  of  the  Papuans  towards  a  white  man  who  had  thus 
strangely  settled  among  them.  Ihey  tried  hard  to  induce  him  to  go  back  wh^ce 
he  came,  but  by  means  of  much  patience  and  self-control  he  succeeded,  after  a  few 
months,  in  conquering  the  distrust  he  inspired.  He  learned  the  language  of  the 
Papuans,  and  became  their  friend.  Taking  advantage  of  the  supernatural  origin  they 
ascribed  to  him  (they  used  to  call  him  the  Man  from  the  Moon)  he  succeeded  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  continuous  wars  which  had  broken  up  many  villages  and 
tribes.  The  scientific  results  of  his  expedition  he  published  (in  German  and  in 
French)  in  the  Journal  of  the  Batavian  Society  of  Natural  Science  (•  Natuurkondig 
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Tijdbchrift  voor  NederlandiJcL  Imliu')  under  tlie  following  titles: — 1,  Anthropo- 
logisclje  Bemerkuugen  tiber  die  Papuas  der  Maclny-Kiist©  in  Neu-Guinea  ;  2.  Ueber 
Brachyocephalie  bei  den  Paimna  von  Neu-Guinea;  3.  Ethnologiscbe  Bemcrkungen 
liber  ditr  Fapoas  der  Mnclrty-Kuste ;  and  4.  Notice  m^tdOTologiqae  concernant  la 
Cut©  Maclay  en  Nonrelle  Quince.  Anotber  jMificr  of  bit»  (in  Frencb),  on  tbe 
vestiges  of  art  among  the  Papuans,  appeare^l  in  the  '  Bulletin  dc  la  Societ<§d*Antbro- 
pologie  de  Paris,*  1878,  3©  s^rie,  tome  i.  ITie  third  of  the  above-mentioned  papers 
(Ethnologiacbe  Bemerkungen)  contains  a  complete  desonption  of  the  food,  kitcben- 
implements,  dress,  habitations,  daily  life,  art»  superstitioDs,  and  music  of  the 
Papuans.  A  great  part  of  the  collection  he  had  made  on  the  nortb*eaatem  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  containing  quantities  of  implements,  weapons,  &c,  of  Papimns,  as  well 
as  a  large  craniological  collection,  remained  in  Sydney. — M,  Mikkikho-Maclay 
found  very  soon  that  in  ord^r  to  complete  his  studies  on  the  Papuans  he  ought 
to  make  acquaintance  with  tho  race  inhabiting  other  parts  of  New  Guinea,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  i^rts  of  the  Me  lanes  Ian  Archipelapo ;  and  further, 
that  he  ought  to  ascertain  their  relation  ship  with  the  so-called  Negritos  of  the 
Philipjiine  Jalands,  and  to  visit  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
representatives  of  the  curly-haired  race  were  found  there,  Accordinj;ly,  in  1876, 
he  returned,  on  bo^rd  a  small  English  schooner,  the  Sea-hird^  to  New  Guinea.  ^ 
He  went  first  to  Celebes,  then  to  Geby,  Pegan,  and  Yap  islands;  be  visited  ^M 
also  the  Peiew  ArcbiiJekgo  and  the  Admiralty  Islands  before  reaching  New 
Guinea.  An  account  of  this  journey  was  published  in  the  Invest la  of  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society  for  1880  and  1881,  and  in  *  Petermann'a  Mittheilungen* 
for  1879.  On  his  second  visit  to  New  Guinea  M.  Maclay  was  provided  with  far  larger 
means  than  in  1871.  He  devoted  si^cial  attention  on  this  visit  to  anthropology, 
and  returned  with  a  portfolio  well  filled  with  most  interesting  anatomical  sketches. 
In  tbe  concluding  remarks  of  his  address  M*  Maclay  described  the  very  low  stage 
of  civilisation  of  the  Piipiians,  who  were  ignorant  before  bis  arrival  of  the  use  of 
nietaLa,  and  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  fire  (they  maintain  it  in  their  huta,  and  if 
extinguished  bring  it  from  a  neighbour  or  from  a  neighbouring  village).  He  also 
gave  interesting  details  regarding;  their  burial  customs,  and  the  friendship  that  was 
tsstablished  between  himself  and  the  natives;  he  giive  them  the  advice,  when 
leaving,  to  abstain  from  "  kidnupping,'*  which  is  practifled  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
Solomon,  New  Hebridt'S,  and  other  iHlanda  of  Melanesia.  ^| 

— — —  October  16  th  :  M.  P*  Semes  of,  Vice-President^  in  tbe  Chair, — Owing  to  ^B 
the  very  great   number   of   persons  who  wished  to  hear  the    second  address   of 
M*  Miklukho-Maclay,  the   Society  held  its  meeting  in   the  lecture  hall  of  the 
St.   Petersburg   municipality,    at   the    Solan vy   Gorodok, — In  his  second  lecture 
M.  Miklukho-Maclay  gave  further  ]jartic\iltvrs  about  tbe  Papuans  of  the  •*  Maclay 
coast,"  who  are  pure  representatives  of  the  Melaue.sidn  or  Papuan  race ;  he  proved 
by  bis  numerous  measurements  that  the  distinction  which  was  established  by  anthro- 
pologists between  the  Papuans  of  the  sea-coast  and  those  of  the  interior  does  not  exist 
in  reality.     Neither  the  supfjosed  tlolichocephaliam  of  the  Papuans  and  tbe  braohy*^^ 
oephalism  of  Negritos,  nor  the  suppased  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  curls  of  the  ^H 
hair  justify  this  distinction.     In  December  1873,  M.  ^liklukhoMaclay  undertook  a 
third  jnumey  to  New  Guinea,  namely,  to  tlie  coast  Papua-Kuviay^  the  inhabitants  ^m 
of  which  have  a  bad  reputation  as  robbers  and  cannibals*     After  having  landed  ott'^^ 
the  Kilvara  island  of  the  Seram-hamut  grnup,  he  t<v>k  a  Malayan  bfnat  and  a  crew  of 
sixteen  Malays  antl  Papuans,  and  reachM  the  Papua-Koviay  coast,  where  he  found 
alsto  pure  re])resentatives  of  tl^e  Papuan  race*     During  his  boat-journey  he  visited 
'Triton  Bay,  where  the  Dutch  had  in  1828  to  1836  a  military  c«>lony,  and  discovered 
several  errors  in  our  maps  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea,    Thus,  Triton  Bay  provedjto 
be  not  a  bay  but  a  very  fine  strait^  which  M.  ]hliklukbo-Macky  named  after  the 
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Grand  Duchess  H^l^ne  Faulovna.    Another  sound,  named  after  Queen  Sophie  of  the 
Netherlands,  separates  Namatote  island  from  the  mainland.    After  having  left  t«a 
men  of  his  crew  at  Aiva — a  promontory  between  these  two  straits — ^M.  Miklukho- 
Maclay  undertook  a  journey  into  tlie  interior  of  New  Guinea.    He  landed  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Goira  island  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  crossing  a  chain 
•of  mountains  1200  feet  high,  and  discovering  a  narrow  lake  called  Kamaka-vallar ; 
this  lake  has  no  outlet,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  periodical  risings  after  heavy 
rains,  its  water  then  finc^g  a  temporary  outlet,  and  its  level  falling  at  once  15  to 
20  feet.    In  Eiruru  bay  the  boat  of  the  adventurous  traveller  was  attacked  by 
natives,  but  managed  to  escape;   whilst  his  men   at  Aiva  were  plundered  by 
Papuan  highlanders,  who  killed  the  interpreter  with  his  wife  and  child.     Proceeding 
with  a  few  men  to  the  (&mp  of  the  robbers,  M.  Miklukho  arrested  their  chief  without 
^ny  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Papuans,  who  were  terrified  by  jhia  boldness.     The 
Papuans  of  the  Koviay  coast  are  far  worse  ofif  than  those  of  the  western  coast.     The 
Malays  resorting  here  to  make  purchases  of  slaves,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  have 
undertaken  to  provide  them  with  slaves  by  means  of  raids  in  the  highlands  ;  the 
highlanders,  too,  make  continuous  raids  on  the  villages  of  the  coast,  and  therefore 
the  inhabitants  of  this  last  have  been  compelled  ho  leave  their  huts  and  to  become 
aquatic  nomads.    They  live  in  covered  boats  and  land  only  for  the  night,  or  during 
bad  weather,  at  a  few  places  aloog  the  coast  where  they  are  in  security  from  attacks. 
They  have,  of  course,  very  great  diflBculties  to  provide  themselves  with  food.     After 
his  return  to  Java,  M.  Miklukho-Maday  soon  prepared  for  a  fourth  visit  to  New 
Guinea,  namely,  to  the  south  coast,  to  study  the  so-called  yellow  Malayan  race.    He 
discovered  here  but  a  few  viUages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Papuans  with  Polynesians,  and  have  therefore  a  lighter  coloured  skin  and  uncurled 
hair,  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  same  race  of  Papuans  as  elsewhere  in  New 
Guinea.    A  fifth,  but  very  short,  visit  was  made  by  M.  Maclay  to  the  same  coast 
in  1881,  on  board  an  Australian  man-of-war.    M.  Maclay  concluded  his  lecture  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  good  infiuence  exercised  on  Papuans  by  the  staff  of  native 
Polynesian  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  observed  also  that 
this  is  completely  counterbalanced  by  the  very  bad  infiuence  exercised  on  natives 
by  the  traders  who  go  where  missionaries  lo,  and  import  spirits,  diseases,  and 
implements  of  war,  together  with  their  own  vices. — After  the  delivery  of  the  address 
the  Chairman  announced  that  the  Geographical  Society  would  do  all  in  its  power  to 
publish,  with  the  aid  of  Government  and  of  the  Russian  public  at  large,  the  full 
results  of  M.  Miklukho-Maclay's  travels. 

October  18th :  M.  Semen'op,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.    The  meeting 

took  place  again  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Solan vy  Gorodok,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
third  address  of  M.  Miklukho-Maclay. — The  traveller  gave  an  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  he 
epent  some  time  in  the  study  of  the  so-called  "  Orang-outang  men,"  or  Forest 
Papuans.  He  then  went  to  Sydney  where  he  met  with  the  most  cordial  reception 
and  took  a  lively  part  in  the  opening  of  a  Biological  Station.  He  found  great  facilities 
for  pursuing  anthropological  studies  in  Australia,  and  made  a  large  collection  of 
measurements  and  photographs  for  anthropological  purposes.  He  was  enabled  also 
to  briog  in  large  collections  of  photographs  of  the  brains  of  Chinese,  Australian 
natives,  and  Malayans.  All  photographs  were  made  on  quite  fresh  brains,  and  each 
brain  is  represented  in  eight  different  positions  and  sections. — After  each  of  his 
three  lectures,  M.  Miklukho-Maclay  attended  on  the  following  morning  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  where  his  collections  of  drawings  and  implements  were 
exhibited,  to  give  explanations  of  his  ethnographical,  anthropologic^  and  anatomical  * 
drawings.  These  conversazioni  had  a  real  scientific  value  and  attracted  great 
numbers  of  visitors. 
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Biliotti,  Edomard,  and  Cottret,  L*Abbe^— L'  He  de  Rhodes.  Bhoaes  (published 
by  the  Autbora)  aud  Compiegne  (Cottret) :  1881,  8vo*,  pp.  viL  and  722,  tnape, 
illustrations  [no  Index].     {Dulmt  :  price  12j.) 

Simultanpoiisly  publiBhetl  in  mcwlem  Greek  (by  Marc  Malliaraki,  \nth  the 
authors'  help),  this  work  is  principally  devoted  to  the  history  and  archfoology 
of  the  inland,  the  discii»slon  of  the  latter  subject  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  topographical  nuitter  in  the  comparison  and  identification  of  ancient 
sites. 

The  intellectoal  and  social  status  of  the  inhabitants  is  separately  tre>*ted  (a 
little  pottery  and  fishing  for  sponges  being  apparently  the  only  industries),  aldo 
in  historical  order ;  and  in  the  concluding  section  the  geology  and  physical 
geography  of  Rhodes  are  described,  with  notices  of  the  climate,  flora,  fauna, 
fisheries,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  A  tour  of  the  island  \s  sketched,  and 
some  useful  gt»neral  observations  are  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  liTing  is 
now  much  dearer  than  before, 

A  rough  map  (scale  1  :  200,000,  or  abjut  3  miles  to  the  inch),  shows 
thurcheSj  forts,  ruins,  &c.,  and  a  reduction  of  Admiralty  Chart  Ko.  1637  is 
employed  for  the  tos^'u  and  ports  of  llhodei>.  The  illuatrations  are  archaeo- 
logical and  heraldic, 

Tarrer,  Eiehard  Eidley. — A  Tour  in  Oreoce,  1880.  With  twenty-seven  illus- 
trations by  Lord  Windsor,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon  (W,  Blackwood  &  Sons) ; 
1882,  royal  8tov,  pp.  216,  map.     Price  21»* 

The  author  refers  to  the  decrease  of  travellers  in  Greece  since  the  War  of 
Independence,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  mention  here  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that 
current  notions  of  the  country  are  derived  mainly,  from  the  capital  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  give  a  false  idea  of  the  interior.  He  gives  in 
an  appendix  instructions  as  to  reaching  and  seeing  Greece.  The  map  is  on  the 
scale  of  1:  [H7,000  (14*478  miles  to  the  inch),  and  includea  one  inset  of 
Corcyra  on  the  same  scale,  and  another  of  the  Cyclades  (scale  1 : 1,834,000). 
Many  of  the  illustrations  represent  physical  features,  which  they  render 
effectually. 

ASLA. 

Joeat,  WilhelBl. — Aus  Japan  nach  Deutschkud  durch  Sibirieu,  Kuln  (Du  Mont- 
Schauberg):  1883  [1882],  sm.  Hvo,,  pp.  328,  map»  photographs.  {Dula-u: 
price  1b,) 

The  author's  journey,  by  the  stack  route  from  the  Pacific  vi&  the  Amur, 
Baikal,  Tomsk,  t&'c.  (shov^^n  on  a  small  scale  map  from  iSlieler's  Hand- Atlas),  is 
illustrated  by  a  tew  typical  |)hotographB. 

C^DonOYEB,  EdlEOIld«^The  Merv  Oaais.  Travels  and  Adventures  East  of  the 
Caspian  during  the  years  1879-80-81,  including  five  mouths*  reaideoce  among  the 
Tekk^s  of  Merv.  Umdou  (Smith,  Elder  &  CU) :  1882,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  & 
502,  xiv.  &  500  [no  IndcTf],  maps,  plans,  portrait,  and  facsimiles.     Price  3fU. 

The    lecture   by   Mr.   0' Donovan    (S|>ecial   Corresix»ndent  of   Tht   Daihi 

Ntvt:s)  read  lieforc  the  Society's  evening  meeting  of   March  27th  last,  and 

^  appeariug  in  the  June  imml)er  of  this  year's  *  Proceedings/  represents  only  the 

I  chief  featurcH  of  that  gentleman 'w  ride   to  Merv  and  of  his  confinement  in 

rXoushid  Khan  KaU,  the  fortified  pt^sition  on  the  Murghab  which  now  represents 

that  ancient  city.     The  further  detaik  of  this,  the  most  important  part  of 

Mr,  O'Dono van's  Trans-Caspian  adventures,  occupy  from  p,  89  to  the  end  of 

hhs  second  volume  above  referred  toi,  and  comprise  information  of  the  most 


I 
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varied  kind  bearing  on  the  TurkomaDS  and  their  stroDghold,  iUastratiiig  their 
tribal  relationship,  manners  and  customs,  political  opinion s,  and  oommerdal 
relations,  and  the  history,  hydrography  (natural  and  artificial),  general  geo- 
graphy, products,  and  capabilities  of  the  region.  This  portion  is  illustrated  by 
a  general  map  of  tlie  Merv  district  and  its  water-courses,  showing  the  positions 
of  the  various  Tekk^  subdivisions  with  their  villages  from  actual  surrey  on  the 
ground  (scale  7^  miles  to  the  inch) ;  also  by  a  plan  of  the  dam  on  the  Mnrghab 
showing  the  Alasha  and  Novur  Canals  (160  yards  to  the  inch),  and  a  grouod 
plan  of  the  old  cities  of  Merv  (340  yards  to  the  inch). 

The  first  volume  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  contain  the  account  of 
Mr.  O'Donovan's  wanderings  in  the  Russian  Trans-Oaspian  territory,  and  in  Pertia 
and  its  north-eastern  borderland.  Starting  from  Trebizond  early  in  Fehroary 
1879,  he  reached  Baku  by  Batum,  Poti,  and  Tiflis,  and  visited  the  naphtha 
spriug  district,  of  which  he  gives  particulars.  Grossing  the  Caspian  to  Chikislar, 
he  journeyed  north  of  the  Attrek  to  Chat,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sumbar, 
finding  that  the  main  river,  though  excellent  as  a  frontier  Une  above  Gudri 
from  the  depth  and  steepness  of  its  ravine,  is  too  undefined  for  that  purpose 
from  that  point  to  its  delta  mouth.  His  observations  on  the  hydrol<»ical 
peculiarities  of  this  river  and  theGurgan,  and  generally  on  the  shores  and  plams 
east  of  the  Caspian,  are  very  interesting.  In  spite  of  the  received  belief  that 
the  bed  of  the  Oxus  has  been  shifted  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  by 
human  agency,  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
Caspian  littoral  by  volcanic  action  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  change.  At 
p.  218,  will  be  found  an  excellent  descriptioo  of  the  violent  and  abrupt  storms 
from  the  westward  called  *'  teukis,**  which  sometimes  force  the  waters  of  the 
Caspian  up  the  Gurgan,  damming  its  natural  fiow  and  cansiuK  inundations. 
The  destruction  of  vast  quantities  of  fisli  by  one  of  these  sudden  floods  and 
subsidences  was  witnessed  by  the  traveller. 

Ketuming  to  Chikislar,  Mr.  O^Donovan  sailed  up  the  Caspian  to  Krasoo- 
vodsk,  visiting  the  desolate  Kara-Boghaz  sulphur  district ;  and  after  crossing 
back  to  Baku  and  some  further  investigations  of  the  Chikislar  region,  was 
compelled  on  the  death  of  General  Lazareff  to  leave  the  Russian  territory,  and 
so  struck  south  to  Astrabad.  Various  excursions  were  made  from  that  city 
(especially  to  Gumush  Tep4  on  the  coast,  of  which  he  gives  a  plan),  and  much 
information  obtained  with  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  Peitdons  and 
Turkomans,  the  fauna  of  the  district,  &c. 

Mr.  O'Donovan  finally  journeyed  across  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian  to 
Anzali,  thence  working  through  Persia  by  Teheran,  Sbidirud,  Sabsawar, 
Kuchan,  and  Meshed,  partly  in  company  with  a  pilgrim  caravan.  From 
Meshed  he  made  excursions  in  Derguez  and  the  Attok,  visiting  Muhammed- 
abad  (where  he  met  Colonel  Stewart  in  disguise),  Askabad,  Lutfabad,  Kelat-i- 
Nadri,  and  other  little-known  spots  on  the  frontier,  and  collecting  a  great 
amount  of  material  for  a  correct  understanding  of  this  region  and  its  unsettled 
population,  at  the  present  time  so  interesting  to  English  readers.  At  Kaka, 
some  20  miles  south-east  of  Lutfabad,  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  Kussian 
agent  who  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  journey  to  Merv,  and  started  on  his 
successful  ride  across  the  Tejend  and  southern  Kara  Eum  to  the  Merv  oa<^is. 

A  large  separate  map  (scale  24  miles  to  the  inch)  shows  the  whole  area 
discussed  by  the  work,  based  on  that  accompanying  Colonel  Stewart's  report^ 
with  corrections  by  the  author  and  the  addition  of  his  ovm  surveys  eastward  of 
the  point  in  the  Attok  (near  Abiverd),  where  that  ofiQcer's  travels  ended. 

Sohefer,  Ch.— Le  Voyage  de  la  Sainte  Cyt4  de  Hierusalem,  avec  la  description  des 
Lieux,  Portz,  Villes,  Citez  et  aultres  Passaiges  fait  Tan  mil  quatre  cens  quatie 
vingtz,  estant  le  siege  du  grant  Turc  k  Rhodes  et  regnant  en  France,  Loys 
unziesme  de  ce  nom.  Paris  (Ernest  Leroux) :  1882,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  Ixvii.  &  153, 
(  Williams  &  Norgate  :  price  13«.  6c?.) 

Forms  vol.  ii.  of  the  *  Recueil '  mentioned  infra,  under  Cabot  (America), 
The  account  of  the  pilgrimage  reproduced  and  annotated  in  the  above  volume 
was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1517  by  Regnault;  both  thia  and  the  two 
subsequent  editions  appear  to  be  of  excessive  rarity. 
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SoebohzQ,  Henry. — Siberia  in  Asia :  a  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  East  Yeoesaf  in 
Siberia,  witli  description  of  the  Natural  Hiatory,  Migration  of  Birds,  Jfec*  London 
(Murray) :  1882,  »qu.  8to.,  p|>.  340,  map,  ill*istration&.     Pric«  lis, 

A  pendant  to  the  author's  (so-called)  *  SiLeria  in  Euroi;>e/  describing  the  I 
natnral  hiitory  (and  especially  the   ornithological)  as]:>ects   of  the  country 
traversed  with  Caj^tain  Wiggins  in  1877,  of  which  the  geographical  feature*  ] 
were  discussed  by  the  author  in  our  Journal,  vol.  xhiii.  pp.  1-16, 

Ver68chagtiili6  [M.  et  MmeJ, — Eaqulssea  de  Voyage  dans  lea  Inde«,  I™  partie. 
L'Hymala  OrientaU  Paris  (Libraire  lllnstr^):  1882,  snu8vo.,  pp,  116,  illnatra- 
tions.     {Ditktu  :  price  2s.  Bd.) 

Only  to  be  mentioned  here  on  acconnt  of  the  excellence  of  the  drawing 


AMERICA. 

Cabot,  J.  and  S. — Jean  et  S^bastien  Cabot,  Leur  Origine  et  leurs  Voyages.  Etude 
d'Histoire  Critique,  suivie  d'uue  Cartographie,  d'une  Bibliographies  et  d'nne 
Chronologie  dea  Voyi^ea  an  Nord-Ouest  de  1497  il  1560,  d*apr^  des  Documenlij 
inedits.  Par  Henry  Harrisse.  Paris  (Ernest  Leroux) :  1882,  royal  8vo.,  pp,  400, 
map.    (  Williams  and  Norgata :  price  2 Is,) 

Forms  vol.  i.  of  the  "Recuei!  de  Voyages  et  de  Documenta  pour  aervir  a 
I'Histoire  de  la  Gdograpbio  depuis  le  xiii*  jusqu'h  la  fin  du  xvl*  Si&cle,** 
pubUabed  under  the  direction  of  MM,  Cb.  Schefer  and  Henri  Cordier* 

The  map  is  a  fac-aimiie  of  one  by  8i;bastian  Cabot,  dated  1543^  unique,  m 
the  Pariri  National  Library. 

Taltl,  Budolft — Baa  Land  tier  Inca  in  aeiner  Bodentung  fiir  die  UrgescbJchte  der 
Spracbe  und  Schrift,  Lt^ipzig  (J.  J.  Weber)  ;  1883  [1882J,  8vo.,  pp.  xxxvi.  and 
455  [no  ludtx.]     (Grtvd:  price  lis.  6d>) 

Tlie  author  (known  in  America  for  his  seiamological  predictiona),  after  ft 
brief  outline  of  bia  travela  in  the  iiouthern  continent,  gives  an  elaborate  com- 
parative analysis  of  his  views  as  to  the  value  of  early  Peruvian  symbol io 
and  other  languages  in  the  history  of  primitive  speech  and  writing. 


I 
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Onatemala* — Primer  Censo  Jenerat  de  la  Repubtica  de  Guatemala,  levantado  en 
el  ATiO  de  1880,  bajo  loa  auspicioa  del  Gobiemo  del  Benem^rito  Jeneral  Don  J. 
Ruiino  Barrios,      Fublici^cion  oficial  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  Seccion  de 

^E8tadiBtica.    Guatemala  (Establecimiento  tipografico  de  **  El  Progress© '') :  [1881] 
4to.,  pp.  xiiv.,  A— H,  &  448.  M 

The  Society  has  receiver^  from  Seflor  Sal  v.  Vrtlenzuclfi,  heail  of  the  Statistical 
Section  of  the  Ouatenialan  Home  Secretariat,  a  copy  uf  the  brbt  census  of  the 
.    Bepublic,  taken  in  1880.     Besides  the  purely  siatistjcal  returns,,  a  brief  general 
L  gepgrapbical    and  descriptive  acc*>unt  is    given  of  e.<ch  of  the  departments 
r  separately  discussed,    viz.    Guatemala,  Amatitlan,    Escuintla,  Sacatepequez, 
Chimaltenango,     Baja-Verapas!,    Alta-Verapai,    Peten,    Chiquimiila,    Izabol, 
Zacapa,  Jalapa,  Jutiapa,  Sta,  Hosa,  Qaezaltenango,  San  MArcos,  Suchitepequez, 
Retalhuleu,  Sololil,  and  Totouicnivam  with  Quichfe  and  Huehuetenango,     The 
general  results  do  not  appear  in  the  copy  received,  but  the  whole  population  is 
1,209,678,  by  adding  togttbLT  tliose  of  the  separate  departments, — Guatemala 
being  the  highest   with   12^f,31'l    (Totonicapam  being   only  calcnlat^tl,  not 
actually  counted,  at  147,935). 


Syiii0lii,  [IJemt]  Thomafi  W* — He  port  of  an  examination  of  the  Upper  Columbia 
River  and  the  Territo'Ty  in  its  vicinity  in  September  and  October  1881,  to  determine 
Its  navigability  and  adaptability  to  steambtiat  transportation.  Made  by  direction 
of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  by  Lieut.  Thomas 
W*  Symona^  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Depirtment  of 
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the  Columbia.    Washington  (Government  Printing  Office) :  1882,  4to.,7pp.  133, 
maps,  illastrations  [Senate :  47th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Ex.  Doc  No.  186]. 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  his  own  survey,  Lieut.  Symons  has  utilised 
the  trustworthy  reports  and  writings  of  others  bearing  on  the  Upper  Columbia 
and  the  country  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  chief  object  of 
demonstrating  the  economical  importance  of  the  river ;  he  also  adda  an  historical 
and  geological  account  of  it,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  fertile  and  extensive  Great 
Plain  composing  the  northern  portion  of  its  interior  basin.  His  own  observations 
are  recorded  in  sections  descrioing  the  river  above  Grand  Hapids,  and  thence  to 
the  Spokane  river.  Lake  Chelan,  and  the  Snake  river,  followed  by  a  table  of 
distances ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  physical  obstacles  he  gi^ea  * 
summary  (p.  65)  of  the  improvements  advocated  to  afford  continuous  navigation 
from  Grand  Rapids  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  chapter  on  the  geographical 
nomenclature  of  the  region  concludes  this  interesting  Report,  which  is  illustrated 
by  a  map  of  the  Upper  Columbia  from  the  international  boundary  to  Snake 
river  (scale  1  inch  to  2  miles),  in  25  sheets  with  an  Index  sheet,  from  the 
author's  surveys.  Various  drawings  and  maps  of  rocks,  falls,  and  rapids,  are 
also  given  in  the  text. 

AUSTRALIA. 
Lord  Howe  Island. — ^Reix)rt  on  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  Lord 
Howe  Island.    By  the  Honourable  J.  Bowie  Wilson.    Published  by  authority. 
Sydney  (Thomas  Richards,   Government   Printer):   1882,  4to.,    pp,  40,  mx^ 
photographs. 

Consists  of  Historical  Notes;  the  Commissioner's  Report  as  in  title;  a 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Islaiid,  by  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Department 
of  Mines ;  Report  by  Mr.  Conder,  Superintendent  of  Trigonometrical  Survey'; 
Report  on  the  vegetation  of  the  island,  by  Mr.  J.  Duff  of  the  Botanic  Gkudeos^ 
Sydney  (including  a  few  temperature  ob^rvations) ;  and  a  brief  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum  by  Mr.  A.  Morton  on  the  fauna. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  unusually  complete  Report  is  in  the  photographic 
illustrations  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  physical  geography  and  some- 
what peculiar  vegetation  of  the  island,  and  are  of  intrinsic  pictorial  value.  The 
tree  ferns  formerly  abundant  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
their  removal  should  be  prohibited;  the  present  expedition  has,  however,  added 
a  new  species  of  Eemitetia  to  the  known  flora  of  the  island,  as  well  as  a  new 
Aspidium  and  Pandanus.  The  mean  latitude  has  been  corrected  to  31°  33'  4" 
(the  longitude  east  of  Sydney  observatory  being  0°  31'  28  •  20").  Only  plight 
traces  of  minerals  were  found ;  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  island  should 
be  reserved  as  an  Australian  sanatorium. 

The  map  is  geological  (scale  1 :  24,248),  giving  also  reefs  and  soundings, 

GENERAL. 

Bitterns  Geographisch-statistisches  Lexikon,  iiber  die  Erdtheile,  Lander,  Meere, 
Buchten,  Hafen,  Seen,  Fltisse,  Inseln,  Gebirge,  Staaten,  Stadte,  Flecken,  Dorfer, 
Weiler,  Baden,  Bergwerke,  Kanale,  Eisenbahnen,  etc.  Siebente  .  .  .  Auflage. 
Unter  der  Redaction  von  Dr.  fleinrich  Lagai.    Leipzig  (Otto  Wigand) :  1882, 

,    8vo.    (Dulau  &  Co,) 

This  seventh  edition  of  Ritter's  standard  Gazetteer,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Lagai,  is  stated  to  bo  thoroughly  worked  up  to  date,  increased  and  im- 
proved ;  it  is  to  be  completed  in  about  33  parts  (making  two  volumes),  at  Is.  «ich 
part,  appearing  every  three  or  four  weeks,  or  at  a  less  interval.  The  first 
part,  of  64  pages,  includes  to  St.  Anne,  being  12  pages  longer  than  in  the 
last  edition  (1874,  edited  by  Dr.  Otto  Henne-Am  Rhyn),  ^ 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Hap  Curator  B.a.s.) 

EUROPE. 
Apsheron  Peninsula. — Map  of  the,— (on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea) ;. 
showing  Petroleum  Wells,  Oil  Refineries,  Pipe  Lines,  &c.    By  St.  Goolisham- 
barow,  Eng.   Tiflis,  1882.    Scale  1 :  84,000  or  1  *  1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Price  10«.    (  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Balkan-Halbinsel,  Geologische  Ubersichtskarte  der. — ^Vod  Franz-Toula.  Scale 
1  :  2,500,000  or  34*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann*s  '  Greographische 
Mittheilungen,'  1882,  Tafel  16.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    {Dulau.) 

Bayberger,  P. — T)ie  Moranenziige  des  Inn-Gletschers  von  Kufstein  bis  Haag.  Von 
F.  Bayberger.  Red.  v.  B.  Hassenstein.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  2*7  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Ergaiizungsheft 
No.  70.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1882.    (Dulau,) 

Besanpon,  Scale  1 :  20,000  or  3  *  6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Depdt  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris.    9  sheets.    Price  5«.    (Dulau.) 

Bbhmen,  General-Karte  vom  Konigreich.— C.  Koristka.  Scale  1 :  432,000  or  5*0 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Wion,  Holzel.    Price  4«.    (Dulau,) 

Boorges,  Scale  1 :  20,000  or  3*6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  D^pdtde  la  Guerre. 
Paris.    9  sheets.    Price  5«.    (Dulau,) 

Brest;  Scale  1 :  20,000  or  3*6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  D^pCt  de  la  Guerre, 
Pans.    9  sheetd.    Price  5».    (Dulau,) 

Compiegne,  Scale  1:20,000  or  3*6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  D^p6t  de  la 
Guerre,  Paris.    9  sheets.     Price  5».    (Dulau.) 

Le  Mans,  Scale  1:20,000  or  3*6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  D^p6t  de  la 
Guerre,  Paris.    9  sheets.    Price  5s.    (Dulau.) 

Hearth,  C.  A. — Neueste  Comptoir-  und  Reisekarte  der  bayerischen  Rhein-Pfnlz, 
nach  den  besten  Karten  gezeichnet.  Kaiserslautem,  Gotthold.  Price  2$,  6d, 
(Dulau,) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

Publications  issued  from  1st  to  31st  August,  1882. 

1-inch — General  Maps : — 

England  :  New  Series,  Sheet  268  (in  Outline  and  with  Contours),  withj  Parish 

names  inserted.    Price  Is. 
Ibslakd:  Sheets  183,  203,  204  (Hill-shaded).    Price  U.  each. 

6-inch — County  Maps : — 

England:  Berks,  sheets  20,  25.  Price  28.  Gd.  each.  Cheshire,  sheet  [28. 
Price  28.  M.  Derby,  Quarter  Sheets— 1  S.W.  (this  completes  sheet  1); 
3  N.W.,  3  N.E.,  3  S.E.  (these  complete  sheet  3) ;  4  S.W.  (this  completes  sheet 
4).    Price  Is.  each.    Hertford,  sheet  37.    Price  25. 

Scotland  :  Island  of  Islay  (Argyllshire) :  Sheets  197,  208.  Plrice  2s.  6d.  each. 
Island  of  Skye,  &c.  (Invemeas-shire) :  Sheet  21.  Price  2s.  6d.  Orkney  and 
Shetland  (Orkney) :  Sheets  (74  and  75)  85,  86,  94,  95,  96,  98, 100, 101, 107, 
108,  114, 115, 119, 120, 126.  Price  2s.  6c/.  each.  Sheets  70,  71,  72,  73,  77, 
78,  97,  99, 104, 116, 121.  Price  2«.  each.  Orkney  and  Shetland  (Shetland) : 
Sheets  16, 62,  65.  Price  28.  6d.  each.  Sheets  18  (53  a  and  57  a).  Price  2s. 
each. 

Ireland  :  Cavan  (revised) :  Sheets  25,  27,  30,  32.    Price  2s.  6(/.  each. 
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26-inoh— Parish  Maps  :— 

Ekolakd:  Cornwall:  Lostwitliiel, sheets XLIL— 3,4;  St. Qd. each.    XLIL— 
7;  4«.    XLIL— 8;  is.  6d.    Area  Book  U.    St.  Austell,  sheets  XLL— U; 
L.— 11 ;  2».  ed.  each.    XLL— 16 ;  L.— 3,  7 ;  LL— 10 ;  3».  each.    XLIL— 
5, 13  ;  L.— 15, 16 ;  LL— 1, 13;  LIX.— 4;  LX.— 1 ;  3«.  Sd.  each.    XLL— 8, 
16;  XLIL— 9;  L.— 12;  LL— 7;  LIX.— 8;  is.  each.     XLI.— 12;  L.— 4; 
LL— 6,  9;  4s.  6d,  each.    LL— 6;  5«.    L.— 8;  Bs.  6d.    St  Blazej,  sheets 
XLIL— 13, 14 ;  LL— 1 ;  Ss.  6d.  each.    LL— 7 ;  4s.    LL— 6 ;  4m.  Sd.    LL— 
2,  5;  5s.  each.    Gloucester:  Chipning  Sodhury,  sheets  LXIX. — 10;  5i. 
Area  Book  Is.    Little  Barrington,  sheets  XLV. — 2,  S,  6,  6,  9;  3f.  eacL 
XXXVII.  — 15;   4».     XXXVIL— 14;    4s.  Qd.     Area  Book   Is.     Little 
Sodhury,  sheets  LXIX.— 2,  3, 6, 7, 8, 12  ;  LXX.— 9  ;  Ss.  ed.  each.  LXIX— 
11 ;  4s.    Area  Book  Is.    Wapley  aod  Codrington,  sheets  LXXIII. — 1*  3,  7; 
3s.  each.    LXIX.— 13,  14;  LXXUL— 2,  6;  3s.  6d  each.    LXIX.— 9;  4i. 
LXIX.— 10;5s.  Area  Book  Is.  Westerlei^h  and  Do.  (Det),  sheets  LXXIIL— 
1;  3s.     LXVIIL— 16;  LX1X.-13;  LXXIL  4;  LXXUL— 2.  6;   3s.  6d 
each.     LXVIIL  — 8;   LXIX.  — 5,  9;   LXXIL  — 8;    LXXIIL  — 6;   4s. 
each.     LXXIL— 8;  4s.  6rf.     LXVIIL— 12,  15;   5*.  each.      Area  Book 
Is.  ed.    Windrush,  sheets  XLV.— 1 ;  2«.  ed.    XXXVIL— 13  ;  XLV.-2, 
6;  3«.  each.    XXXVIL— 10;  3s.  ed.    XXXVU.— 9,  4s.    XXXVIL— 14; 
4s.  ed.     Area  Book  Is.     Honmonth:   Bettws  Kewjdd,  sheets  XIX.— 2; 
3, 6 ;  3s.  each.   XIIL— 14, 15 ;  3».  ed.  each.   Area  Book  Is.  Dixton  Newton, 
sheete  IX.— 10,  14;  XV.— 2;  2s.  ed.  each.    VIIL— 8;  IX.— 9;  XV.— 1; 
3s.  each.    VIIL— 12 ;  IX.— 13;  XIV.— 8;  XV.— 5  ;  3s.  ed.  each.     VIIL 
—16 ;  4s.    XIV.— 4  ;  6s.  ed.    Area  Book  Is.  6c?.  Llandenny,  sheets  XIX.— 
7;  3s.    XIX.— 4,  12;  XX— 1,  5,9;  3s.  ed.  each.    XIX.— 8;   4s.     Aret 
Book  Is.    Mamhilad,  sheete  XVUL— 3,  7 ;  2s.  6<i.  each.    XVIH.— 11 ;  St. 
XVIIL— 4,  8,  12 ;   XIX.— 9 ;  3s.  ed.  each.    Area  Book  U     Monmouth, 
sheete  VIIL— 8;  XIV.— 3;   3s.  each.    VIIL— 12  ;   XLV.— 7,8;    3s.  ed, 
each.    VIIL— 16 ;  4s.    XIV.— 4 ;  6s.  ed.    Area  Book  Is.    Kaglan.  sheets 
XIIL— 12;  XIX.— 3,  7;  3s.  each.    XIIL— 15;  XIV.— 9,  13;   XIX.— 4; 
XX— 1;  3».  ed.  each.    XIIL— 16;   XIX. -8;  4j?.  each.    Area  Book  U 
Trostrey,  sheete  XIX.— 2,  3,  6,  7;  3s.  each.     XIX.— 10;  Ss.  ed.     Ares 
Book  Is.    Stafford:    Abhote  Bromley,  sheete  XXXIL— 13;  XXXIX.— 1; 
3s.  each.    XXXIL— 9;  XXXVIIL— 4;  XXXIX.— 6, 13, 15;  3s.  6d,  each. 
XXXVIIL— 8 ;  XXXIX.-6,  9, 10, 14 ;  XLVL— 2 ;  4s.  each.   Area  Book  2^ 
Blithfield,  sheete  XXXL— 16;  XXXVIIL— 3,  4,  7,  11,  16;  XXXIX.— 13; 
3«.  ed.  each.    XXXVIIL— 8,  12;  XXXIX.— 5,  9;  4s.  each.    Area  BookU 
Castle  Church,  and  Penkridge  (Det.),  sheete  XXXVIL— 12,  13, 14  ;  3s.  ed. 
each.    XXXVIL— 10,  16;  4s.  each.    XXXVIL— 15 ;  5s.    XXXVIL— 11; 
9s.    Area  Book  Is.  ed.    Checkley  (Det,  Nos.  2  to  19),  and  Doveridge  (Det) 
sheete  XXVL— 9,  13 ;  3s.  ed.  each.    XXVL— 14 ;  4s.    Area  Book  Is.  ed. 
Colton,  sheete  XXXVIIL— 11, 15, 16 ;  XXXIX.— 13 ;  XLVL— 1,  5 ;  3s.  6<i. 
each.     XXXVIIL— 12;    XXXIX.— 14 ;    XLV.— 3,   4;    4s.   each.     Area 
Book  Is.    Colwich  and  Do.  (Det.,  Nos.  1  to  16,  and  31),  sheete  XXXI. 
—9;    XLV.— 5;    3s.  esch.     XXXL— 2,  3,  6,  10;   XXXVIIL— 3,  4,  7. 
11,  15,  16;   XLV.— 1,  2;  3s.  6d.  each.     XXXL -5;  XXXVIII.— 2,  5,  6, 
10, 13 ;  XLV.— 3,  4 ;  4s.  each.    XXXVIIL— 14 ;  4s.  ed.   Area  Book  2s.  ed. 
Ingestre,  sheete  XXXVIIL— 9  ;  3s.  ed.    XXXVIIL— 1,  5, 6,  10;  4s.  each. 
Area  Book  Is.    Stowe  and  Do.  (Det.,   Nos.  1  to  32),  sheete  XXXL— 11 ; 
3s.    XXXL— 2,  3,  6,   7,  12,  14,  15,  16 ;   XXXVIIL— 3,  4,  7,  11,  15 ; 
XLV.— 2;    3s.   ed.   each.      XXXL— 13;    XXXVIIL— 1,    2,    5,    6,    10; 
4s.  each.     XXXVIIL— 14;   4*.  ed.    Area  Book  2«.  ed.     Tixsll,  sheets 
XXXVIL— 8, 12 ;  XXXVIIL— 9 ;  3s.  ed.  each.    XXXVIL— 16 ;  XXXVIIL 
—5, 10,  13 ;  4s.  each.    XXXVIIL— 14 ;  4s.  ed.    Area  Book  Is.    Stafford : 
Uttoxeter,  sheete  XXXIL— 13 ;  3s.     XXV.— 16 ;  XXVI.— 6,  9,  13,  15 ; 
XXXL— 4,  7,  8,  12  ;  XXXIL— 5,  6,  9 ;  3s.  ed.  each.    XXVL— 6,  10, 14 ; 
XXXIL— 1;   4s.  each.     XXXIL— 8 ;   4s.   ed.    XXXIL— 2;    6s.     Area 
Book    2s.  ed.     Weston-upon-Trent  and  Do.  (Det.),  sheete   XXX.— 16; 
XXXL— 13 ;  XXXVIIL— 1,  2,  5  ;  4s.  each.    Area  Book  Is. 

Town  Plan— scale  1 :  500 : — 

Ireland:  Omagh  (5  sh^ts)— XXXV.— 4",  51,  52,  61,  62;  price  2s.  each. 
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INDEX. 


Abboi-Mieda  Mountain,  242 

Aberdaro,  Lord,  presentation  of  medals, 

431,  438 
Annual  Address  on  the  Progress 

of  Geography,  329  et  seq, 
remarks    on    paper  on  South 

Central  Madagascar,  534 
remarks  on  the  Geog^phy  of 

the    Birthplace    and    Cradle    of    the 

Mahratta  Empire,  480 
remarks  on  gold  trade  in  West 

Africa,  507 
remarks  on  A  Journey  in  the 

Atlas  and  the   Northern  Part  of  the 

Algerian  Sahara,  367 

remarks  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 


26,27 


>  remarks  on  ^lerv  and  its  Sur- 


roundings, 354 
remarks  on  A  Sketch  Survey 

of  the  Ancobra  and  Prioee's  river,  501 
remarks  on  papers  by  Messrs. 

Thomson  and  Maples,  87,  89 

remarks  on  the  river  Irawadi 


and  its  sources,  273 

remarks  on  Surveys  and  Ex- 


plorations in  the  Native  States  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  1875-82,  409,  411 

remarks  on  A  Three  Months' 

Journey    in    the   Makua    and  Lomwe 


Countries,  210,  212 

remarks  on  opening 


the  new 


session,  757 

Aberdeen,  navigation  school  at,  304 

Abivcrd  or  Peshtak,  ruins  of,  493 

Abo,  586,  587,  588 

Yao.  505 

Abor  country,  the,  676  et  seq, 

Abosu,  mining  town,  505 

Abu  Bekr,  371 

Abuna-Yuscf  Mountain,  242 

Abyssinia,  M.  Kaflfray's  observations  in, 
241 

the  region  south-west  of,  pro- 
gress of  Mr.  Schuver  in,  230 

Dr.  Stecker's   explorations  in, 


106 
Accra  to  Mansue,  Intelligence  Department 

map  of,  by  Lt.  Swinburne  (New  Maps), 

254 
Aces  (Aicjjj),  the^  of  Herodotus,  355 
Achicuya,  the,  510 
Ackawois,  Indians,  695 
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Adamson,  Mr.,  remarks  on  Surveys  and 
Explorations  in  the  Native  States  of  the 
Muluyan  Peninsula,  1875-82,  411 

Aden,  A  British  Annexation  near,  608 

Adlesund,  498 

Admiralty  charts,  188,  255,  581,711 

Peninsula,  689 

Surveys,  1881,  Report  on,  by 

Captain  Sir  F.  Evans,  551  et  seq, 

Adrianofs  expedition  to  Kuznetsk,  llO 

Advance ,  the,  33 

jErgiothus  exilipes,  664 

Afghanistan,  new  Russian  work  on,  755 

Aflou,  366 

Africa,  Central,  Progress  of  Dr.  Junker's 
journey  in,  227 

reported  great  lake    in, 

west  of  Albert  Nyanza,  685 

-  Chavanne's  physical  wall- 


map  of,  453 

East,  Qerman  Expedition  in,  570, 


>  The   Elephant   Experiment 


572 


in,  377,  381 

Belgian  Elephant  Expedition 


in,  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Mpwapwa,  by 
L.  R.  Rankin,  273  et  seq. 

-  Eastern  Equatorial,  on  the  Royal 


Geographical  Society's  map  of,  by  E.  G. 
Ravenstein,  628 

North,  camels  in,  633 

•  West  Coast  of,  Admiralty  surveys 


on,  552 

•  West,  French  Surveying  Expedi- 


tion in,  46 
678  et  seq. 


German  Expeditions  in,  572, 


map  of  (Petermann's  Geo- 
graphische  Mitthellungen)  (New  Maps), 
187 

African  Continent,  mean  height  of  the,  95 

Expedition,  Royal  Geographical 

Society's  new,  420 

Afzal  Khan,  464 

Ahema  river,  504 

Ahitagel,  363,  365 

Aidin.  488,  496 

Aln-Kerma  well,  629 

A  in  Madi,  366 

Salah,  361,  363 

Ainsley,  Mr.,  303 

Akadra  river,  656 

Akankon,  Commander  Cameron^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  quartz  reef  at,  504 

Akare-coo-tepoo  Mountains,  6^5 

3  a 
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Akeda  Ferban  town,  280 

Akhal  country,  489  et  seq. 

Akureyri,  138 

Alaga,  the  Burman  explorer,  2C0 

Alaji,  Mount,  242 

Alasban  Mountains,  640 

Alaska,  H.  W.  Elliott's  Seal  Islands  of 

(New  Books),  444 
&o.,  PetroflTs  map  of  (New  Mai>s), 

711 

Scientific  Besearches  in,  91 

• Northern,  Nelson's  Journey  in,  660 

ei  seq, 
Albenigams,  99 
Alcock,     Sir     Rutherford,    remarks    on 

Messrs.    Peek    and    Delmar    Morgan's 

papers,  146,  148 
Alexander  the  Great,  355 
Alexandria,  Stanford's  plan  of  (New  Maps), 

710 

Wyld's  plan  of  (New  Maps), 

710 

Alexandrofka  valley,  109,  610 
Algeria,  Langloia*  map  of,  767 

• Mussulmans  and  Arabs  in,  61 

wells  in,  629,  630 

Algerian  Sahara,  A  Journey  in  the  northern 

part  of  the,  &c.,  by  Valcniin  de  Gorloif, 

358  et  seq. 
Alhagi  camelorum,  638 
Alieli  Turkomans,  493 
A  lima  river.  510 
Al'Khttsfindmif  Mount,  655 
Ailen  Gnrdiner^  the,  547 
Alps ;  carte  du  Massif  dca  Alpes,  Frencli 

Uovermncnt  map  (New  Maps),  123 
A.  Civiale,  Les  Alpes  au  point  de 

vuo   de    la  Gcoj^rapbie    physique,    &c. 

(New  Books),  115 

-  Carte  de  la  fronticre  des,  French 


(jfovernment  map  (Now  Maps),  123 

Potters*  and  Walteubergcr's  Kartc 


der;  Bodensee  bis  Wien  (New  Map?), 
579 

Wandkarto  der,  by  V.  von  Hoard  t 


(New  Maps),  518 

Western,  C.  Cherubiui's  relief  map 


of  (Now  Maps).  327 

Altglaubigen  Bay,  545 

Alvor,  Conde  de,  602 

AmakaU  Yao,  the,  484 

Amalesa  Islands,  16 

Anviranihus  melancholicuSf  282 

Ambaquistas,  the,  684 

Ambohipeno,  523 

Ambohipo,  522 

Ambositra,  523 

Am«  rica  Merididnal,  Kiepert,  Mupa  Ge- 
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KoolTagayigiimiut,  669 
Korata,  position  of,  107 
Korea,  opening  of  ports  of,  509 

trade  with,  by  Veniukof,  5&k 

Korkai\  652 
Kory,  Cape,  653 
Kota  Tampan,  406 
Koti,  653 
Kotlik,  662 
Kotzebue  Sound,  670 
Koushid  Khan  Kalo,  347 
Koyi.  William,  500 
Koyumah,  656 
Krafla,  137, 148 
Krapf,  Dr.,  death  of,  47 

letters  of,  describing  Mt.  Kenia,  747 

Krause,  Drs.,  92,  567 

ninp  of  East  Cape,  Siberia  (New 

Maps),  450 

--  Notes  on  a  visit  to  the  Chukche 


Peninsula  in  1882,  based  on  letters  from, 

621 
ICreider,  the,  367 
Kreik,  M..  272 
Kroosi,  597 
KriJmmel,  Dr.  O.,  Tiefenkarte  des  Austral- 

asiatischon  Mittelmeer  (New  MapsX  328 
Kuango  river,  080 
R.  Kiepert*8  mnp  of  Major  von 

Mechow*8  journey  on  (New  Maps),  709 
Kuegda  Bay,  61 1 
Kuen-lun  range,  614,  640 
Kugue,  hill  of,  194 
Kukonjra,  280 
Kuku  Nor  Lake,  617 
Knldja,  proposed  removal  of  the  town  of, 

97 
Kumasi,  503 
Kumgrasi,  503 
Kunchung,  241 
Kunia-Geok-tepeli,  219 
Kungoi  or  Ngoi,  481 
Kureika,  499 
Kushunuk,  666 
Kusilvak  Mountains,  664,  665 
Kuss,  M.,  373,  417 
Kutugula,  195 
Kutza  Lands,  539 
Kuznetsk,  110 
Kwala  Jumpolc,  399 

Kangsa,  403 

Kendrong,  strong  raft  bnilt  at,  408 

'—  Kupang,  cattle  halting-place,  404 

Lumpur,  394 

Salamuh.  405 

Sedin,  403 

Kwaniakanja,  70,  71 
Kwamatola,  68,  69 
Kwang-si,  present  slate  of,  716 
Kyancai,  668 
Kym-dwin  Ba£in,  560 


Laca-Ahuira  biv^  G72 

Lacazp,  H.,  Souvenirs  de  lladagra^car  (New 

Books),  247 
Lady    Franklin    Bay,     American    Polar 

Expedition  to,  171,  232,  690 
Laffan,    Major-General     Sir    B.    M.    L^ 

Obituary.  314 
Leghouat,  358 
Lagoon  river,  503 
Lahej,  Sultan  of,  60S 
Laila,  223 
J.aka'vdram^  655 
Luloke  river,  162 
Lamie,  Lieutenant,  233 
Lanfranconi,  Enea,  Kettung  Ungami  vor 

Ueberschwemmungen  (Neir  Books),  440 
Langjukull,  134 
JMnjo'SfUus,  655 
Lanka'BdlttSy  655 
La  Noria,  675 
Lansdell,    H.,    Through     Siberia    (New 

Books),  119 
Lapierre.  M.,  373,  419 
Lapland,     A.     KoDchlin-Scliwartz,       Un 

Touriste  en  (New  Books),  700 
lATy  plateau  of,  383 
Za/*,  sea  of,  654 
Larai  Nullm  539 
Ldrike,  652,  654 
Larmour,  Mr.,  301 
Last,  Mr.  J.  T.,  284,  336 
A  Journey  into  the  Nguru  Country 

from  Mamboia,  148  et  s^q. 
on  the  Masai  tribe  and  their  coantrr, 

224 
T^i&tours,  M.  Rigail  de,  374 
Laurie,  (IJolonel,  267 
Ashe'  Pyee  (Burma)  (New  Books), 

LaWes,  Mr.,  337 

Excursions  in  New  Guinea,  160 

'   Lawlin,  Captain,  486 
;   Laws,  Dr.,  227,  500,  686 

liaw^son  river,  510 

Lazareff.  General,  345 
;  Leach,  Colonel,  342 

I  Loake,  Lieutimant-Colonel  W.  M.,  the 
I  late,  map  of  Lower  Egypt,  by  (New 
I       Maps),  710 

Loboucq,  P^e,  564 

I^  Couteur  and  Moore,  Messrs.,  303 
I   Ledoulx,  M.,  239.  240 

'  on  statements   by  Mr.   Joseph 

Thomson,  103 
I  Lcfini  river,  510 

j  Lefroy,  Gen.  Sir  J.  H.,  Hakluyt  Society's 
I  edition  of  the  Hibtorye  of  the  bermudacs, 
I       Ac.  (New  Books),  577 

Le'gha  G  alias,  the,  44 
I   Lehmann,  Dr.  P.,  569 
I   Leith,  navigation  school  at,  304 
.   Le  Mans  (New  Map^),  775 
I   Lemberg,  Tietze's  geological  map  of  (New 
I       Maps),  447 
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Leoa,  RussiftQ  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 

the,  91,  232 
I^eDormant,  La  Grande-Gr^  (New  Books), 

115 
Leopoldville,  687 
I^epper,  G.  H.,  the  question  of  an  overland 

route  to  Ghina  from  India  yi&  Assam,  623 
Lessar,  M.  P.  M.,  216  et  seq.,  334,  566 
Journey  from  Askabad  to  Sarakhs, 

486  et  seq, 
Lesaeps,  M.  F.  de.  Address  of,  384 
anticipated  opening  of  Panama 

Canal,  767 
Lewis,  Mr.  J.,  536 
Lhassa,  258 
Licata,  Professor,  547 
Liconya  river,  2(K2 
Lidede  river,  80 
Liebenow,  W.,    Bpecial-Karte   v.  Mittel- 

Europa  (New  Maps),  447 
Liebscher,  G.,  Japan's   landwirthschaft- 

liche,  &o.,  Yerbiiltnisse  (New  Books), 

443 
Liemba  Harbour,  16 
Liendi  river,  204 
Ligljt,  Mr.,  310 
Ligonya  river,  599 
Ligonyi,  746 
Lujor^  656 
Mkd-Bdlus,  655 
Likinng,  latitude  of,  318 
Likugu  river,  599 
Likungu  river,  203 
Lindi,  480 
I^indy  river,  68 

Lingby  river,  402  | 

Linkdping^  the.  876 

Linschoten,  653,  656  | 

Lipoz,  province  of,  673 
Lipumbula,  Mount,  height  of,  71  , 

Lisbon,  Proceedings  Geofl^aphical  Society  '■ 

of,  December  6, 1881,  62 
Lisi-tai,  728 

Liverpool,  navigation  scliools  at,  303 
Livingstone,  David,  683 
(Congo)  Mission  Expedition  | 

to  Stanley  Pool,  44,  294  I 

Livingstonia  Mission,  226,  420 
Llauca  river,  673  I 

Ixwnda,  St  PhuIo  de,  Society  for  the  Pro-  ' 

motion  of  Ckographic&l   Knowledge  of 

Africa  at,  Prooeedmgs  of,  114 
I^mingo  coast,  678 
Expedition,  by  Giissfeldt,  Falken-  , 

Htein,  and  Pechucl-Loesche  (New  Books),  i 

I^b^Nor  Lake,  615, 617 
Lock,  Mr.  W.  Q.,  142 

Askja  (New  Books),  387 

Guide  to  Iceland  (New  Books),  388  i 

remarks  on  excursion  to  Askja,  146  , 

Lofu  river.  5,  6 

Lomwe  and  Makua  Countries,  a  Three 

Months'    Journey   in   the,    by  H.  K. 

CNeUl,  193  et  aeq. 

words,  short  table  of,  209 

London^  the,  210,  211 

No.  Xn.^DEo.  1882.] 


Long  L6,  609 

Lonzua  river,  18,  19 

Lord  Howe  Ishtud,  Report  on  (New  Books), 
774 

Lorillard  (ruins  of  ancient  city  in  Guate- 
mala), 565 

Losewa,  481,  483 

Louise,  the.  500,  007,  689 

Louren9o  Marques  Kailway,  62 

Loyang,  659 

Lnalawa  river,  68.1 

Luamuwa  river,  12 

Luasi.  17 

Lubeck,  Geographical  Society  of,  383 

Luohulingo  river,  482 

Liihdorf,    Baron    A.    von,    Die    heissen 
Quellen  am  Amur  (New  Books),  574 

Luiji  river,  151 

Lujende  river,  204 

Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson's  Journeys  in  the 
Yao  Country  and,  480  et  aeq, 

height  of,  at  Kwunatusi,  72 

source  of  the,  47,  821 

-  conflucnceof  the,withthe  Rovuma, 


69,70 
Lukeriuge  river,  482 
Lukianot;  Lieutenant,  at  Sarakhs,  103 
Lukokesha,  the,  681 
Lukuga  river,  10, 11, 13,  27 
Lukut  river,  402 
Lulua  river,  572,  684 
Lunda.  681,  684 
Lundorbrekka,  140 
Lunga  stream,  280 
Lungasi  river  and  people,  586,  587 
Lungerengere  river,  277 
Lungwa  river,  277 
Lupton  Bey,  228 
Mr.  P.,  on  reported  great  lake  wvst 

of  Albert  Nyanza,  685 
Luseru  river,  150 
Lutfabad,  490 

Lutke,  Admiral,  Obituary,  755 
Lybian  desert,  the,  630 
Lycia,  568 
■  (see  Lykia) 

Lykia,  H.  Kiepert's  map  of  (New  Maps), 

709 
Lyons, Proceedings  of  G^eographical  Society 

of,  November  3rd.  1881.  112 
December  28th,  1881, 113 

M. 

.Vaagramnum,  655 

Mabiha,  country  of  the,  73 

Ifacacus  Inuusj  636 

MacMipatam,  653 

Mackenzie  river,  33 

Maclear,  Cape,  226 

Madagascar,  (Central,  watershed  of,  522^ 

South  Central,  Geographical 

Excursions    in,    by   Rev.    W.    Deans 

C!owan,  521  et  aeq, 
Madeira :  Ellen  M.  Taylor's  Madeira ;  its 

Scenery,  Ac.  (New  Books),  577 
3  p 
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Madi  and  Sohuli,  map  of  Dr.  Emin-Bey's 

journeys  in  (New  Maps),  710 
Magali-Ajidar-tepch,  49i 
Magellan,  Straits  of,  626 
Muguire,  Captain,  oi 
Mahabaleshwar,  477 
ifaAa-Obampa,  657  * 

Mah&g&mo.  655 
Mab&r&ia  of  Zabaj,  656 
Mahenara,  Mount,  653 
Mahmit  Khel  tnbe,  588 
Mahratta  Empire,  the,  On  the  Geograpliy 

of  the  Birthplace  and  Cradle  of,  by  Sir 

Bichard  Temple,  457  et  aeq, 
MahsCid  Waziris,  the,  537 
MaieC  M.,  334 
Mai  Munenc,  684 
Maingna,  261,  561 
Maisdtia,  653 
Maiva,  160,  161 
Majo  river,  567 
MaJsanje  Hill,  82 
Mako^  village,  278 
Makoko,  King,  510 
Makomomo  Iblonds,  15 
Makondc.  67,  68.  73,  74 
Makua  tribe,  78,  GOO  ct  scq, 

country,  508,  600 

habits  and  customs  of  the,  196  ft 

seq.,  212 

language,  table  of,  209,  605 

•  Land,  between  the  rivers  Bovuma 


and  Luli,  by  the  Bev.  Chiiun?y  Maples, 
79  et  seq. 

and  Lomwe  Countries',  A  Three 

Months*    Journey    in    the,    by    H.  E. 
O'Neill,  193  et  scq. 

■  relij^ious  ideas  of  the,  109 


Makuani,  207 

products  of,  208 

^lakwar  river,  686 

Malagarasi  river,  13 

Molakhof,  M.,  explorations  of,  108 

Mala-kir  or  MuUa-kari,  488 

Malamine,  Sergeant,  226 

Mulanje,  678,  680 

Malayan  Peninsula.  Surveys  and  Explo- 
rations in  the  Native  States  of  the, 
1875-82,  by  D.  D.  Daly,  393  ct  scq. 

31alema  river,  204 

Malhdn,  655 

Malimba,  587 

Malindi,  368 

Malwe  river,  17. 18 

Malwom  village,  541 

Mamboia,  A  Journey  into  the  Xguru 
Country  from,  by  J.  T.  Last,  148  et  scq. 

Manamboniarivo  district,  530 

Manantannna  river,  530 

Monunzara,  521 

river,  524,  529 

^lauchester,  navigation  instruction  at,  308 

Mandrdpaka  district,  530 

Mandrwom.  541 

Mangaruth  river,  652 

Manghaf*,  644,  645 

Mangoche  Hill,  47 


Mangoky  river.  528 

Manbao,  722 

ManiolcBf  655 

Manipur,  693 

Manitoba,  by  Bev.  Profe«aor  Bryce  (New 

Books),  184 

map  of  (New  Maps),  254 

Messrs.  Johnston  8  map  of  (New 

Maps),  454 
Manonga,  South,  district,  530 
Manyanp,  45,  163,  164 
Manvanja,  the,  70,  71,  76 
Maples,  Bev.  Chauncy,  336 
on    Makua    Land,    between  the 

rivers  Bovuma  and  Luli,  79  et  Meg, 
Maps,  New : — 

Africa  128,  187.  254,  453,  520.  580,  709 

America,  128,  18S,  254,  454.  581.  710 

Asia,  185,  253,  449,  520,  579,  708 

Australia,  128,  328 

Educational,  192,  456 

Europe,  123,  185,  249,   327,  391,  447, 
518,578,705 

Oceania,  188,  455 

World,  249,  326 
Maqua  river.  228 
Marangyee,  261 
Maravoni  river,  203,  599 
Marcel,  M.  Gabriel,  383 
Marche,  M.  Alfred,  383,  509 
Marco  Polo,  Lo  Livre   de  (New  Books), 

389 
Marekka.  264 
Margry,  M.  P.,  241 
Mem.  et  Documents   pour  servir 

a  riiistoiro  des  Origines  Fruu9uise8  dcs 

Pays  d'Outre-Mer  (New  Books),  122 
Marguin,  M.,  504 
Marietto  Bey,  438 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  649 
Markham,  R.N.,  Captain  A.  H.,  38 
Mr.   C.  B.,  on  Inbtruction  in 

Practical  Astronomy,   Navigation,  &c^ 

296  et  seq. 
un  Measures  for  the  Search  and 

Belief  of  the  United  States  Jcanruttc 

Arctic  Expedition,  28  et  seq. 
Marno's  survey  of  Bahr  el  Ghoaal,  map  of 

(New  Maps),  453 
Maroos  tribe,  261 
Marseilles,     Proceedings       Geographical 

Society  of,  November  19th,  1881,  61 

November  26th,  1881, 113 

Martha,  the,  545 
Martin,  Captain  G.  W.,  348 
Mr.,  303 


-  M.  J.,  105 


Martin-Dupont.  Dr.,  46 

Mary  Mass  Bay,  690 

Masai,  the,  368 

country.  Archdeacon  Farler's  ncv 

map  of  the,  606 
Native  Boutes  to  the, by  Yen.  Aicbd. 

Farler,  730  et  seq, 

by  Bev.  T.  Wakefield, 

742  et  seq. 
I»eoi»le  and  countrj-,  the,  224 
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Alasalia^  C5'$ 
Masasi,  481 
Maschek,  R.,  Karten  von  Mittel-  und  West 

Kamten  (New  Maps),  518 
MashiD<::a,  874 
Mason  Bey,  Colonel,  S87 
Mason,  Mr.,  275 
Massari,  Lieutenant,  3.S5 
account   of   his   journev    across 

Africa.  Ill 
Massi  Kambi,  15 

Kesse,  374 

Maj98on,  Captain,  363 

Mus'adi,  649 

Masuku  trees,  482 

Matambwe,  the,  75,  SO 

Mutari  Hills,  205 

Matifou,  Cupe,  old  map  of,  507 

3Iatitanana  river,  526 

Matin  river,  81 

Matola,  69 

Matsiatra  river,  522 

Matteucoi,  Dr.,  Ill,  335 

Dr.  Nachtij^aVs  rectification  of  a 

misstatement  of,  lOo 
3[ktuga,  iron- works  at,  201 
Matyushin  Shar,  39,  41 
Mauch,  Herr,  374 

Maunu  Loa,  eruption  of,  in  1880,  61 
Mauri  river,  672 
Maurice,  Cape,  41 
Maury,  A.,  660 

Maviha,  country  of  the,  73,  79,  81 
Maviti,  the,  69,  76,  80,  419 
3[awia,  the,  79,  81 

plateau,  the,  73 

.Alaxinga  and  the  Mnzoe,  1881,  Captain  I*. 

de  Andrada's  journey  to,  417 
3Iaxwell,  Captain  W.  H.,  B.N.,  92 

Mr.,  303 

Mazizima  or  FefiuXo  Veloso,  597 

^Inzoe  river,  419 

Mnzombe,  17 

:Mazua,  202 

>1  be ngala  river,  69 

:Mbebe,  205 

^Ihvi  district,  163 

McCarthy,  Mr.,  340,  502 

IMcCall,  Mr.  Adam,  death  of,  45 

3IcCrindle,  J.  W.,  Ancient  India  (New 

Books),  443 
^Ichinga  Yno,  the,  483 
Mchiropa,  156 
McTurk,  Mr.  M.,  695 
Mechow,  Major  von,  680 
Kiepert's  map  of  Kuaugo,  journey 

of(New  Maps),  709 
^ledals.  Royal,  presentation  of  the,  431 
Public  Schools'  Prize,  presentation  i 

of  the,  434  j 

3Iediterranean  Sea,  Intelligence  Depart-   ' 

mcnt  map  of  (New  Maps),  187 
Mehana  or  Mehna,  346^  495  | 

Mei-nam  delta,  566  i 

Mekhong  river,  260 

French  Expedition,  715  ' 

Melela  river,  599  i 


Mello,  Bario  Homem  de,  Atlas  de  Brazil 

(New  Maps),  456 
IMelrose,  Dr.,  295 

Melville,  Mr.,  43, 159,  289,  333,  375,  607 
Membo,  678 

3Ienar^haka  river,  529,  530 
Men-tza,  722 
3Ieroator.  Gerard,  La   Grande  Carte  de 

Flandro  (New  Maps),  578 
Mere,  371 

Mergen,  wells  of,  219 
Merrifield,  Mr.,  303 
Merrill,  Selah,  East  of  the  Jordan  (New 

Books),  182 
Merv  and  its  Surrounding^  by  Edmond 

CDonovan,  345  et  acq. 
the  Merv  Oasis,  by  0*Donovan  (New 

Books),  771 
Meshed,  357 
3Ieteorological  Expeditions,  Polar:— 

American,  690 

Austrian,  234,  292,  423,  499,  607.  689 

British,  293 

Danish,  232,  233 

Dutch,  233,  499,  549 

German,  234,  293,  569 

Norwegian,  549 

Russian,  91,  232 

Swedish,  293,  499,   549,  60S 

United  States,  232,  608 
Meteorological  Observations  at  Cairo,  231 
Bletlili,  358 
Mcurth,  C.  A.,  Reisekarte  der  bayerischeu 

Rheia-Pfulz  (New  Maps),  775 
3Iexican  history  and  geography,  M.  Orozco 

y  Berra's  Apuntes,  &c.  (New  Books), 

122 
Mexico,  Rand,  NcNally,  &  Co.'8  map  of 

(New  Maps),  581 
West  CJoast  of,  U.S.  Hydrographic 

Chart  of  (New  Maps),  256 
Meydenbauer.  Herr,  573 
Ali'zer  well,  live  crabs  and  fishes  in,  630 
Mguru,  149 
Mgwasi  river,  205 
Michaelovski,  660 
Miehaud,  M.,  509  <t  seq. 
Michel,  M.,  113 
Michell,  Captain,  560,  676 

3Ir.  Consul,  216 

Mikhailof  Bay,  488 
Mikindany,  produce  of,  67 
Miklukho^Maolay,  on  his  explorations  in 

New  Guinea,  &c.,  768  et  seq. 
MUanda,  149 

Miller,  Mr.  Archibald  T.,  310 
Milne-Edwards,  M.  Alphonse,  240 
3Iinchin,  Jobn  B.,  Journey  through  part 

of  the  Andean  Table-land  of  Bolivia, 

671  et  seq. 
Mink  people,  665 
Minungo,  680 
Minutilli,  Professor  F.,  244 
Miombo,  283 
Mirambo,  383,  570 
Mirarazi  river  or  Muareze,  874 
Mir  Kanni  or  Mir  Hussein  village,  541 
8  F  2 
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MirsaDgaie,  villages  of  the,  540 
Misan^  Point,  sub-station  nt,  227 
Mississippi,  E.  toq  Hesso-Wartegg's  Mis- 

sissippi-Fahrten  (New  Books),  122 
Mitucheff  Island,  545 
Mizinga.  279 
Mizon,  M..  104,  33(5,  512 
M)i  Mkwali  river,  195 
Mkata,  279,  280 
Mkubure  river,  202 
Mkufi,  596 
Mkundl,  156 
Mlela  river,  203 
Mluli  river,  202 
M*Nair,  Mr..  342 
Moor  river,  398.  399 
Moan,  681 
Mogemiuts,  665 
Mogouug  Maiiigkoung,  265 

river,  561 

Mohr,  Edward.  678 

Molugwi  river,  599 

Moma  river,  5J)9 

Alombera,  station  at,  686 

Monbuttu,  569 

Mongolia,  G.  K.  Potanin's  Sketches  in 

North-Westem  Mongolia  (New  Books), 

119,  120 
Mongols,  the,  618 
Moniga   river   or   Qiiizunga   river,    598, 

599 
Monson,  Sir  W.,  297 
Montano,  Dr.  G.,  gold  medal  to,  385 
Montenegro,  &c^  by  Dr.  B.  Schwartz  (New 

Books).  701 
Montepes  river  or  Mtepwesi  river,  84 
Montgomerie,  Captain,  258 
Monumentum  Aucyranum,  508 
Moosuril,  207 
Bforell,  Profeggor  O.,  424 
Moresby,  Port,  160 
Morgan,  Mr.  E.  Dclmar,  131 

Excursion  to  Askja,  140  et  sei. 

Moung  Alflga,  559.  560 

MoiinKCy,  Mr.  A-  H.,  Obituary.  310 

Moura,  J.,  Le  Roynumo   du    Canibodge 

(New  Books).  575 
Moustior,  M..  484 
Mozambique,  Geogr  iphical  Society  of.  229 

(lOvemor-General  of,  229 

Mr.  O'Neiirs  journeys  in  the 

interior  of,  46 
on    the   Coast  Lands   and 
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